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A  SCENE  IN  THE  STAR  CHAMBER. 

BY  MIB9  JEWSBURY. 

In  reading  historical  novels,  one  is  prone  to  fancy  that  all  times 
were  better  than  those  which  happen  to  be  passing  over  onr  heads  ; 
the  "  good  old  times,''  the  "  days  of  chivalry,"  and  expressions 
of  similar  import,  are  familiar  to  our  ears,  and  invested  with  the 
hues  of  poetry  are,  on  paper  at  least,  dear  to  our  imaginations. 
The  costume  of  past  ages  seems  so  much  more  splendid,  their 
circumstances  appear  more  exciting,  and  the  characters  more  im- 
posing than  those  peculiar  to  our  own,  that  we  are  tempted  to 
regret  our  present  condition.  But  when  we  read  history  itself,  the 
medal  is  reversed.  The  harsh  facts  that  imagination  had  either 
kept  out  of  sight,  or  enveloped  in  a  golden  haze,  stand  out  in  their 
native  ngliness.  The  splendour  of  a  court  does  not,  we  perceive, 
atone  for  barbarism  and  want  in  the  country  at  large;  and  the 
heroes  that  we  fancied  preux  chevaliers,  are  too  often  discovered 
to  b^  right  noble  savages.  The  stem  old  barons  who  have  charmed 
us  ai  portraits,  we  no  longer  wish  to  have  known  as  originals ;  and 
we  cease  to  envy  their  ladies  their  jewels,  their  galliards,  or  their 
beef-steak  breakfasts.  We  acquire  a  lively  sense  of  the  superiority 
of  carpets  over  strewn  rushes ;  of  beds  with  sheets  over  beds  with- 
out ;  of  carriages  over  packsaddles  and  even  pillions ;  of  libraries 
of  useful  knowledge  over  manuscript  legends  of  fabulous  saints. 
We  begin  to  apprehend,  moreover,  that  bravery  may  be  attired  in 
scarlet  broadcloth  as  well  as  in  armour,  plate  or  chain ;  that  wis- 
dom may  exist  in  the  head  of  him  who  shaves  every  day  instead  of 
wearing  a  beard  down  to  his  girdle ;  and  that  if  necessitated  to 
lose  a  limb,  one  would  prefer  a  modern  surgeon  to  an  ancient 
amputator  who  cauterized  with  boiling  pitch ! 

The  perusal  of  political  history  imparts  a  strong  impression  of 
the  greater  comfort  of  living  when  laws,  like  a  lady's  drawers, 
have  been  somewhat  "  set  to  rights,"  than  when  a  man  might  lose 
his  head  before  he  precisely  knew  why,  and  his  property  without 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  its  destination.  Yes,  it  is  the  privilege  of 
faithful  history  to  excite  gratitude — on  behalf  of  the  great  men  who 
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lived  in  stormy  days,  and  in  mde  or  semi-civilized  ages  straggled 
with  their  own  ignorance  and  that  of  their  compeers, — ^bnt  never 
envy.  Query :  Would  any  delicate  lady  like  to  exchange  her  musical 
soiree  to  join  queen  Elizabeth  at  the  Bear  Gardens  ?  Would  any 
lord  chancellor  like  to  enact  one  of  Wolsey's  three  hours'  kneel- 
ings  to  his  king  ?  Does  any  court  favourite  desire  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham's honours,  remembering  Felton's  stab  over  the  shoulder  7 
What  modem  Mr.  Pym  would  relish  having  to  return  thanks  on 
behalf  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  a  company  of  tradesmen's 
wives  who  had  sent  up  a  petition  ?  What  modem  offender  would 
like  to  take  a  turn  or  two  on  the  rack  prior  to  being  hanged  ?  Does 
any  patriot  sigh  to  be  enabled  to  give  emphasis  to  the  line 
**  friends,  countrymen,  lend  me  your  eartt^*  by  having  his  own  cut 
off  7  Does  any  council-board  long  for  the  power  of  so  capacitating 
him  7  Lastly,  do  good  men  of  any  denomination  wish  they  had 
existed  in  those  good  old  times  when  the  **  sword  of  the  spirit" 
meant  an  Andrew  Ferrara,  when  the  pulpits  echoed  with,  railing, 
and  ''  Judah  vexed  Ephraim,  and  Ephraun  envied  Judah  ?"  Or 
did  the  golden  age  lie  in  those  remoter  periods  when  no  truth  was 
discussed,  because  all  truth  was  hid  in  darkness,  and  the  whole 
duty  of  man  lay  in  believing  a  lie,  or  supporting  a  fraud  7  **  Let 
us  justly  appreciate  the  read  benefits  our  ancestors  possessed  at 
their  due  value,  and  we  shall  find  ourselves  very  unwilling  to  ex- 
change ours  for  those  of  Henry  YIII.,  the  dungeon  and  the 
block;  for  those  of  Mary  with  the  rack  and  the  faggot;  for  those 
of  the  heroic  and  splendid  Elizabeth  with  all  her  talents ;  for  the 
James's  or  the  Charles's ;  or  the  remoter  eras  of  seignorage  and 
vassalage,  of  intestine  broils,  maddening  factions,  desolation,  and 
civil  war." 

Will  the  good-natured  reader,  then,  who  may  happen  to  agree 
with  the  writer  in  preferring  times  present  to  times  past,  yield 
an  occasional  ten  minutes  to  an  occasional  sketch,  illustrative  of 
various  eras  in  English  history  7  Presuming  that  the  said  good- 
natured  reader  has  given  his  consent,  proceed  we  now  to  a  scene 
in  the  star-chamber  in  the  time  of  Charles  I. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Attorney-General,"  said  the  earl  of  Dorset,  "  well, 
Mr.  Attnorcy- General,  having  taken  minutes  for  a  decree  forbid- 
ding the  vintners  to  dress  victuals  in  their  houses,  till  such  time  as 
they  shall  submit  to  the  new  tax  on  tlieir  retailed  wines,  what  fur- 
ther remaineth  for  the  morning's  occupation  t  It  weareth,  me  thinks, 
towards  noon." 

**  Would  your  lordship  that  the  council  heard  the  certificates  of 
all  and  sundry  who  have  enlarged  the  city  of  London,  contrary  to 
the  late  proclamation  t  Or  there  are  the  informations  against  divers 
persons  of  quality  for  preferring  to  reside  in  town  when  it  is  his 
majesty's  pleasure  that  they  should  away  to  their  several  counties." 

"  Pray,  Mr.  A ttomey- General,  craving  the  license  of  inter- 
rupting you,  what  may  be  this  plea  of  Sherfield,  the  recorder  of 
Salisbury?" 

'*  Marry,  my  lord,  it  is  a  plea  why  money  should  not  chink  in 
his  majesty's  exchequer; — the  man  hath  contumaciously  taken 
down  the  church  windows,  painted  with  holy  mysteries,  and  hath 
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replaced  the  same  with  plain  glass,  for  the  which  he  hath  heen  most 
justly  fined.  But  I  pray  you  let  us  despatch  the  case  of  that  noto- 
rious, CTil-minded,  stiff-necked  spirit,  William  Prynn;  he  hath 
long  waited  for  judgment,  and  I  have  here  abundant  evidence." 

**  Spare  us  Histrio  Mastix  at  this  late  hoar,  Mr.  Attorney,"  said 
a  speaker  from  the  lower  end  of  the  board  ;***  Histrio  Mastix,  or  a 
aconite  for  the  stage-players,'  would  have  served  Goliath  instead 
of  his  shield  ;  besides,  how  know  you  but  even  a  few  passages  from 
that  book-mountain  may  so  convince  us  all  of  the  iniquity  of  stage 
plays,  that  our  brethren  of  the  inns  of  court  may  run  restiff; 
and,  to  save  their  pockets,  lay  claim  to  a  conscience,  and  drop  the 
masque  they  have  at  our  instance  offered  to  their  majesties?"* 

**  Never  mistrust  them,  my  good  Sir  Edward;  and,  if  you  will 
dine  with  me  after  council  this  day,  you  shall  hear  sundry  of  the 
masque  committee  report  progress;  a  rare  show  will  it  be.  Sir 
Edward,  not  unworthy  of  our  body,  or  of  their  majesties'  pre* 
sence!" 

**  I  do  beseech  ye,  then,  let  us  have  this  pestilent  fellow  brought 
in,  and  make  an  end ;  and,  as  he  hath  wrought  a  whip  for  others, 
so  let  us  whip  the  whipper,"  said  the  president. 

**  Amen,"  said  all  the  lords  present ;  and  Mr.  Prynn  was  com- 
Hianded  to  be  brought  before  the  board  on  the  morrow,  to  be  tried 
for  having  put  ford  a  book  called  Histrio  Mastix,  being  a  col- 
lection of  all  the  passages  against  theatrical  performances  that  he 
had  found  in  the  fathers,  and  other  grave  authors,  together  with 
his  own  prolix  remarks  thereon ;  the  whole  making  a  light  elegant 
folio  of  a  thousand  pages,  singularly  offensive  to  the  court,  where 
masques  and  mummings,  drolls  and  dancings,  were  greatly  in 
request. 

Looking  back  at  this  time  of  day  upon  the  whole  affair,  surprise 
and  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous  mingle  with  the  graver  feelings  excited 
by  the  result  of  the  prosecution.  Prynn  was  an  arrogant  bigot, 
who  wrote  a  book  in  barbarous  taste ;  moreover,  he  loved  neither 
the  power  nor  the  trappings  of  royalty;  indulged  himself  in  un- 
seemly invectives,  and  manifested  altogeUier  a  most  unmanageable 
temper.  But  Prynn  was  a  brave  and  conscientious  bigot,  and  his 
honest  endeavours,  in  after-life,  to  save  king  Charles  from  the 
block,  should,  though  it  was  late  and  unavailing,  be  admitted  as 
evidence  in  his  favour.  Remembering,  too,  the  savage  treatment 
he  had  experienced  at  the  hands  of  Charles's  ministers,  his  conduct 
deserves  to  be  called  generous ;  for  he  wrote  on  tbe  king*s  behalf 
when  so  to  write  involved  personal  risk.  This,  however,  is  a 
digression  from  the  star-chamber  and  that  fearful  folio,  Histrio 
Mastix. 

On  the  morrow,  the  awful  court  being  assembled  in  full  number, 
the  offender,  William  Prynn,  barrister  at  law,  was  brought  up  from 
the  tower,  where,  for  twelve  months,  he  had  been  incarcerated, 
to  be  tried,  judged,  and  condemned ;  standing  the  whole  time 
behind   lord  chief  justice   Richardson    and    arohbishop  Neale. 

*  The  maique  here  alluded  to,  and  which  was  actoaUy  given,  cost  the  learned 
svrdtos  twentf-one  thousand  pounds. 
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Great  was  the  outward  contrast  between  the  prisoner  and  his 
judges;  between  the  meanly-attired,  disgraced,  prison-worn,  yet 
fiery-hearted  puritan,  and  those  whom  he  considered  "  silk  and 
satin  divines,"  and  courtiers  "  purple  with  pride."  Vet  he  stood 
before  them  all  with  as  strong  and  soul-felt  a  conviction  that  God 
was  on  kU  side  as  could  be  felt  by  the  king  upon  the  throne,  or  by 
that  somewhat  kindred  spirit  engaged  on  the  opposite  cause — arch- 
bishop Laud  himself.  From  the  thousand  pages  that  poor  Prynn 
had  put  together,  **  drawing  all  things  to  one,"  church  ceremonies 
and  libels  on  the  court ;  music  and  hair-dressing ;  doctrines  and 
diversions ;  bishops  and  bonfires ;  queens  and  coifs ;  Mr.  Attor- 
ney-General found  no  difficulty  in  selecting  many  hard  sayings. 
•*  Hear  ye,"  cried  the  crown  lawyer,  who  seems  to  have  had  an 
ear  for  music,  <'  hear  what  charitable  terms  he  bestoweth  on  church 
melody,  calling  it  not  a  noise  of  men,  but  rather  a  bleating  of 
brutes,  wherein  choristers  bellow  the  tenor  amongst  them  like  oxen, 
— bark  a  counter  point  like  a  kennel  of  dogs — roar  a  chorus 
like  a  sort  of  bulls — and  grunt  out  a  bass  as  if  it  were  a  number  of 
pigs  I  All  stage-players  he  terms  them  rogues,  in  which  he  doth 
falsify  the  very  act  of  parliament,  for  unless  they  go  abroad  they 
are  not  rogues.  The  same  term  he  giveth  unto  scholars'  acting. 
Mr.  Prynn  had  a  purpose  in  this  to  infuse  it  into  men's  minds 
that  we  are  now  running  into  Paganism  and  Gentilism.  He  falleth 
upon  those  things  that  have  not  relation  to  stage  plays.  He  falleth 
upon  hunting,  public  festivals,  Christmas-keeping,  May-poles,  the 
dressing  up  of  a  house  with  green  ivy,  yea,  perukes  do  offend  him. 
Then  for  the  time  of  compiling  this  book,  seven  years  ago  it  was 
compiled,  and  is  since  then  grown  seven  times  bigger  and  seven 
times  worse.  If  then,  may  it  please  your  lordships,  he  hath  fallen 
foul  upon  all  things,  all  persons,  all  sexes,  the  king's  magistrates, 
the  king's  household,  and  even  the  king  himself.  He  taketh  upon 
him  to  teach  a  remedy,  but  the  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease  !" 
Then  Mr.  Attorney-General  called  for  divers  passages,  scandalous 
to  the  king  and  government,  to  be  read  from  Mr.  Prynn's  book ; 
and  after  ti^at  arose  his  counsel  to  endeavour  to  defend  him,  who 
was  condemned  already.  The  speeches  of  that  counsel  were  inter- 
esting endeavours  to  shield  their  client  without  compromising  their 
own  credit ;  never  did  truth  in  a  court  of  justice  assume  so  lamb- 
like a  part,  or  speak  with  such  a  faltering  tongue.  Not  a  word 
beyond  apology  for  the  prisoner ;  and  praise  only  short  of  adulation 
of  the  marvellous  ability  of  the  king's  counsel ;  and  a  unanimous 
casting  of  their  cause  under  the  honourable  feet  gathered  under 
the  council  board ! 

That  cause  being  heard  and  sifted,  but  not  in  one  day,  nor  yet 
in  two,  the  lords  sat  themselves  down  to  pass  sentence  on  Mr. 
Prynn.  And  first  spoke  the  lord  Cottington,  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer ;  he  cited  fresh  matter  of  an  objectionable  nature,  how 
Mr.  Prynn  had  in  his  book  called  our  English  ladies  shorn  and 
frizzled,  how  he  liked  not  music,  nor  dancing,  nor  hawking,  the 
love  of  which  recreations  he  considered  a  cause  of  the  untimely 
end  of  many  princes — ''  my  lords,"  wound  up  the  chancellor,  <<  shall 
not  all  that  hear  these  things,  think  that  it  is  the  mercy  of  the 
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king  that  Mr.  Prynn  is  not  cut  off?  This  book  is  in  print,  it 
tendeth  to  bring  magistrates  into  dislike  with  the  people,  and  yet, 
my  lords,  it  pleaseth  his  majesty  to  let  the  writer  have  a  trial  here ! 
If  it  do  agree  with  the  court,  I  do  adjudge  Mr.  Prynn  to  have  his 
book  burned   by  the  hangman.     I  do  adjudge  Mr.  Prynn  to  be 

{mt  from  the  bar.  I  do  condemn  Mr.  Prvnn  to  stand  in  the  pil- 
ory  and  lose  both  his  ears ;  and  lastly,  I  dfo  condemn  him  in  £5000 
fine  to  the  king,  and  perpetual  imprisonment"  A  trifling  nota 
bene,  that ! 

The  next,  in  course,  who  spoke,  was  the  lord  chief  justice 
Richardson. 

"We  are  troubled  here  with  a  book,  a  monster  (monstrum  hor- 
rendum,  informe  ingens  !).  For  the  book  I  do  hold  it  a  most  scan- 
dalous, infamous  libel  to  the  king*s  majesty,  a  most  pious  and 
religious  king  ;  to  the  queen's  majesty,  a  most  excellent  and  gra- 
cious queen.  I  protest  unto  your  lordships  it  maketh  my  heart  to 
swell,  and  my  blood  in  my  veins  to  boil  (so  cold  as  I  am)  to  see 
this  or  any  thing  attempted  which  may  endanger  my  gracious  so- 
vereign. It  is  to  me  the  greatest  comfort  in  the  world  to  behold 
his  prosperity.  Not  to  hold  your  lordships  any  longer,  my  lords, 
it  is  a  most  wicked,  infamous,  scandalous,  and  seditious  libel.  Mr. 
Prynn,  I  must  now  come  to  my  sentence,  wherein  I  agree  with  ray 
lord  Cottington  as  he  began  very  well — the  burning  the  book  and 
putting  its  author  from  the  profession  of  the  bar.  And  for  the 
pillory  I  hold  it  just  and  equal ;  so  do  I  agree  too  to  the  £5000 
fine  ;  and  perpetual  imprisonment  I  do  think  fit  for  him,  and  to  be 
restrained  from  writing,  neither  to  have  pen,  ink,  nor  paper;  yet 
let  him  have  some  pretty  prayer-book  to  pray  to  God  to  forgive  him 
his  sins.*' 

Then  spake  the  earl  of  Dorset,  the  queen's  chamberlain;  and, 
as  his  speech  was  twice  as  long  as  that  made  by  any  of  his  asso- 
ciates, so  was  it  more  thickly  strewn  with  the  roses  of  court  flat- 
tery, and  the  thistles  of  reproach  against  the  prisoner.  **  If  any," 
said  the  eloquent  lord  chamberlain,  **  casts  aspersions  on  his  ma- 
jesty's dear  consort,  our  royal  queen,  and  my  gracious  mistress, 
silence  would  prove  impiety  in  me  that  do  daily  contemplate  her 
virtues.  Were  all  such  saints  as  she,  I  think  the  Roman  church 
were  not  to  be  condemned ;  the  candour  of  her  life  is  a  more 
powerful  motive  than  all  precepts ;  no  hand  of  fortune  or  of  power 
can  hart  her;  her  heart  is  full  of  honour;  majesty,  mildness,  and 
meekness  are  married  in  her  soul ;  and  so,  when  I  have  said  all  in 
her  praise,  I  can  never  say  enough  of  her  excellency,  in  the  re- 
lation whereon  an  orator  nor  a  poet  lie.  Mr.  Prynn,  your  ini- 
quity is  full,  it  runs  over — it  is  not  Mr.  Attorney  that  calls  for 
judgment  against  you,  but  it  is  all  mankind.  Mr.  Prynn,  I  do 
declare  you  to  be  a  schism-maker,  a  sedition-sower,  a  wolf  in 
sheep's  clothing ;  in  a  word,  omnium  malorum  nequissimus.  I  shall 
fine  him  ten  thousand  pounds.  I  will  no  more  set  him  at  liberty 
than  a  mad  dog.  He  is  not  a  sociable  soul — he  is  not  a  rational 
soul — ^he  is  fit  to  live  in  dens  with  beasts  of  prey  like  himself. 
Therefore  I  do  condemn  him  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  Now  for 
corporal  punishment,  whether  sbouUI  T  bnm  him  in  the  forehead 
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or  slit  him  in  the  nose?  I  should  be  loth  he  should  escape  with 
his  ears,  for  he  may  get  a  perriwig,  which  he  now  so  much  inveighs 
against,  and  so  hide  them,  or  force  his  conscience  to  make  use  of 
his  unlovely  love-locks  on  both  sides.  Therefore  I  would  have  his 
ears  cropt  too." 

And,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  that  part  of  the  sentence 
which  related  to  the  bodily  butchery,  was  carried  into  effect ;  but, 
with  so  little  converting  influence  upon  Prynn's  opinions,  that  we 
find  him,  about  three  years  afterwards,  again  brought  before  the 
star  chamber  to  receive  sentence  for  fresh  libels,  fashioned  during 
his  abode  in  prison.  The  second  sentence  added  branding  to  cut- 
ting his  ears  yet  closer  to  the  cheek.     Good  old  times  1 


THE  PRODIQAL*S  VOW. 
BY  MARY  Howrrr. 

Over  hiB  spirit  came  a  chiUing  Might, 

Darkening  the  beauty  of  his  manhood*!  day. 
And  from  his  children's  home,  and  from  the  light 

Of  tried  and  trusting  lore  he  turned  away. 
To  lands  of  old  renown  he  went,  to  pay 

His  spirit's  homiwe  at  each  glorious  shrine; 
And  then  in  cities  dwelt  awhile,  the  prey 

Of  giddy  folly,  nightly  proud  to  shme 
At  masks  and  revels  wild,  *mid  song,  and  mirth,  and  wine. 

And  then  in  busy  courts  he  played  his  part. 

In  the  mad  stnfe  for  rivalry  and  power. 
Where  poan  betrays  his  brother,  and  the  heart 

Hot  jealousies  and  cankerins  cares  devour : 
Then  went  he  to  the  field,  and  in  the  hour 

Of  the  fierce  battle,  stood  where  thousands  fell : 
Then,  tued  of  war,  passed  to  the  forests  hoar. 

Bidding  pride,  pomp,  and  toiling  man  farewell, 
A  careless  hunter  free,  among  the  woods  to  dwelL 

And  years  went  on,  and  little  thought  had  he. 

Dreaming  his  life  Uke  summer  hours  away. 
Until,  as  resting  *neath  a  forest  tree, 

In  the  deep  beauty  of  an  autumn  day, 
Back  to  his  heart  affection  found  its  way. 

What  was  it  that  his  heart  could  thus  unlock^ 
In  the  hushed  forest  where  alone  he  lay. 

Rousing  him  up  as  by  a  lightning-shock, 
And  calling  forth  his  tears  like  waters  from  iJie  rode 

Was  it  some  tone — some  wild  bird's  carol  low 

Loved  *mid  the  beauty  of  the  years  gone  by  ? 
Was  it  a  passing  shadow  that  could  throw 

Back  the  wronged  heart  through  wastes  of  memoiy? 
Some  flower,  whose  fragrant  scent  or  fairy  dye 

RcMslled  each  lovely  and  foii^tten  thing  ? 
Or  the  still  forest's  solemn  miyesty, 

Which  deeply  brooding  round  him,  thus  could  bring 
His  warm  affections  up  from  their  imnolortal  spring  ? 


Whate'er  it  was — beauty,  or  sound,  or  shade, — 

It  was  a  spell  with  sudden  power  that  wrought. 
And  open  to  remorse  his  soul  was  laid, 

Wrung  by  the  might  of  agonizing  thought ; 
Back  to  his  heart  all  riven  ties  were  brought, — 

Tears  that  had  flowed  unheeded — kindness  spumed. 
And  pUient  meekness  that  had  murmured  not, 

Till  his  frame  shook,  his  aching  temples  burned. 
And  towards  all  holy  things  his  wakened  spirit  yearned. 

**  O  God  !*'  he  cried,  and  the  still  forest  sent 
Its  sQence  to  his  soul, — «  wherefore  to  me 
Were  given  the  beautifid — the  innocent ! 

Why  woman's  love,  which,  feven  like  the  sea, 
Gui  not  be  fathomed — whv  the  spirits  free 

Of  happy  children,  as  a  blessed  light 
Within  the  dungeon  of  humanity — 
Oh !  wherefore  were  they  given  me,  when  the  blight 
Of  my  cold  heart  did  bkst  and  darken  their  delight  ? 

My  wife !  the  years  are  past  that  might  have  been 

All  love,  and  faith,  and  sunshine — ^thou  hast  stood 
Alone,  alone  for  years — I  have  not  seen 

Thee  in  the  glory  of  thy  womanhood 
Amid  thy  children,  thou  sereneljr  good ! 

Their  songs  thou  hear'st  within  thy  place  of  sighs, 
Their  mernr  feet  pacing  thy  solitude — 

But  all  thy  smiles  are  hollow  mockeries, 
And  secret  tears  make  dim  the  lustre  of  thine  eyes ! 

Hast  thou  in  prayer  remembered  me  ? — hast  thou. 

Morning  and  night,  knelt  down  in  prayer  for  me — 
Sinful  and  abject  wanderer,  that  did  bow 

MjseK  for  other  worship ! — Can  it  be. 
Oh  6od !  that  those  pure  prayers  went  up  to  thee  ? 

I  will  arise,  and  to  my  children's  home 
Go  forth  once  more,  and  with  them  bend  my  knee. 

There  God  will  hear  me,  and  my  pmyers  will  come 
Availingly  with  their's,  and  seal  my  aiterea  doom ! 

How  have  I  sinned !  all  holy  things  forswom. 

And  dwelt  in  homeless  sontudes  apart. 
And  pride,  and  hate,  and  baffling  envy  borne. 

Striving  with  sophist-will  to  sear  my  heart, 
To  break  all  natural  bonds  with  sinful  art ! 

And  I  have  made  a  desert  of  my  path. 
And  left  no  love  its  solace  to  impart, 

No  sympathies  to  soothe  in  lite  or  death. 
And  held  a  lightning  track  to  Uacken,  blast,  and  scathe ! 

They  who  do  love  me  most  speak  not  my  name— 

My  memory  gives  no  gladness — ^no  young  eyes 
Grow  bright  at  thought  of  me ;  each  tender  daim 

I  have  renounced,  still  heaping  injuries 
Upon  my  soul  and  theirs, — mad  sacrifice 

Of  seu-esteem,  and  love,  and  pleasant  years ! 
My  wife,  mv  lovely  ones,  I  will  arise 

And  take  Sack  to  my  home  repentant  tears, 
Kindness,  and  steadfast  faith,  and  whate'er  life  endears !" 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE  VALE  OF  LLANGOLLEN. 

In  the  snmmer  of  18 —  I  arriyed  in  North  Wales,  from  Dublin, 
and  proceeded  to  the  valley  of  Llangollen.  Among  the  many 
striking  objects  of  this  romantic  country,  it  is  particularly 
distinguished ;  not  only  for  the  scenery  it  presents,  but  for  the 
many  interesting  circumstances  connected  with  it.  Formerly  it 
was  very  sequestered,  and  entirely  out  of  the  direction  of  any  pub- 
lic road.  The  immense  chain  of  mountains,  commencing  at  Orme 
Head,  and  running  in  a  southern  direction,  presents  an  impenetra- 
ble barrier  along  &e  sea  coast  opposite  to  Ireland ;  and  the  only 
road  from  Holyhead  to  London,  took  a  circuitous  direction  by  the 
base  of  these  mountains,  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  chain; 
and,  having  passed  on  the  side  of  the  tremendous  precipices  of  Pen- 
manm6r,  where  it  hangs  over  the  sea,  proceeded  along  the  coast  to 
Conway  and  Chester.  This  wild  route,  equally  circuitous  and  in- 
convenient, was  the  only  public  way,  for  centuries,  between  the  me- 
tropolis of  England  and  Ireland,  nor  was  it  till  the  union  between 
the  two  countries,  rendering  the  intercourse  more  frequent, induced 
government  to  facilitate  the  communication  between  the  capitals 
by  a  more  direct  road. 

In  surveying  the  ground  for  this  purpose,  it  was  found  that 
a  chain  of  vallies,  extended  with  little  deviation  from  Bangor  to 
Oswestry,  and  through  these  the  new  road  was  pushed ;  many 
of  the  wildest  and  most  sequestered  situations  in  these  pathless 
mountains,  were  penetrated  by  it,  and  through  this  I  proceeded. 

The  first  striking  object  presented  to  a  traveller,  is  the  Bridge 
across  the  Men^i  straits.  This  arm  of  the  sea,  hitherto  crossed 
only  in  boats,  is  now  passed  by  a  stupendous  hanging  bridge  of  iron, 
thrown  from  the  face  of  one  precipice  to  that  on  the  opposite 
side.  While  we  went  over  this  profound  gulf,  the  sea  was  raging 
below,  the  vast  platform  of  iron  swinging  in  the  wind  above,  and 
a  large  brig  with  her  sails  set,  and  her  pennant  flying  at  her  top- 
mast-head, was  sweeping  under  us  at  a  considerable  distance 
beneath  our  feet.  After  leaving  this  magnificent  work  of  art,  we 
entered  on  one  of  nature,  no  less  surprising.  This  was  the  valley 
of  Nantfrancon,  where,  tradition  says,  Edward  I.  murdered  the 
Welsh  Bards,  and  certainly  he  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  so- 
lemn and  dismal  spot  for  his  horrid  purpose.  I  wished  it  were  pos- 
sible to  find  some  epitaph  left  behind,  to  mark  where  the  remains 
of  these  martyred  ''  children  of  song"  were  laid ;  but  I  believe 
none  remains  but  that  of  Gray,  which  is  singularly  descriptive  of 
the  situation-  - 

"  On  dreary  Arvon^s  shore  they  lie, 
Smear'a  with  gore,  and  ghastly  pale ; 
Far,  far  aloof  the  affiighted  ravens  sail. 
The  famished  eagle  screams,  and  passes  by." 

From  hence  the  road  winds  along  the  base  of  Snowden  moun« 
tain,  which  seems  to  overhang  it  wiUi  its  vapour-clothed  summit, 
impending  on  the  beautiful  village  of  Capel  Carrig;  and  proceed- 
ing through  several  lesser  vallies  equally  wild  and  romantic,  it 
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finally  enters  that  of  the  Dee,  and  issveB  from  the  mountains  into 
the  plains  of  Shropshire,  over  an  aqneduct  of  20  lofty  arches  as  mag- 
nificent as  the  bridge ;  so  that  this  singularly  wild  region  of  nature 
is  approached  and  left  by  two  of  the  grandest  works  of  art  in 
Europe. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  vallies,  is  that  which 
forms  the  last  link  in  the  chain — the  vale  of  Llangollen,  the  beau- 
tifol  residence  of  lady  Eleanor  Butler  and  Miss  Ponsonby,  whose 
extraordinary  history  has  been  so  long  the  subject  of  admiration,  not 
only  on  account  of  their  high  rank,  but  of  their  singular  and  en- 
during attachment  to  each  other.     One  of  these  ladies  is  of  the 
family  of  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  and  the  other  of  the  earl  of 
Besborough ;  and  from  their  station,  accomplishments,  and  fortunes, 
might  have  expected  to  realise  all  the  flattering  prospects  which 
rank,  beauty,  and  wealth  could  promise ;  but  they  formed  an  early 
and  romantic  attachment  for  each  other,  which  grew  with  their 
years  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  tie,  and  they  made  the  ex- 
traordinary determination  of  leaving  a  world,  where  the  necessary 
intefcourse  of  society  abstracted  and  divided  that  attention  which 
they  wished  to  bestow  exclusively  on  each  other.     In  the  prime  of 
youth,  therefore,  and  in  the  flush  of  beauty,  they  gave  up  all  those 
enjoyments  which  rank  and  wealth  presented  to  them  ;  and,  without 
any  of  the  religious  enthusiasm  which  renounces  the  goods  of  this 
world  to   ensure  those  of  the  world  to  come,  they  determined  to 
search  for  and  find  that  seclusion  in  some  wild  mountains,  which, 
as  one  of  them  was  a  member  of  the  protestant  faith,  they  could 
not  look  for  in  a  convent. 

Their  history  is  briefly  as  follows  :  By  a  singular  coincidence, 
which  struck  their  imagination,  they  were  both  bom  in  Dublin,  on 
the  same  day,  in  the  same  year ;  and  they  lost  their  parents  at  the 
same  time  ;  so  that  these  orphans  seemed  intended  by  the  hand  of 
Proridence  for  mutual  sympathy.  They  were  brought  up  together, 
and,  as  they  grew  in  years,  talked  over  the  similarity  of  their  fates; 
and  easily  persuaded  themselves  they  were  designed  by  heaven  to 
pass  through  life  together.  They  spent  much  of  their  time  at  the 
castle  of  Kilkenny,  the  seat  of  the  Ormond  family,  where  they 
were  observed  to  shun  the  society  of  others,  and  always  to  seek 
retirement  with  themselves ;  and  as  they  were  now  about  eighteen, 
at  a  time  of  life  when  their  settlement  in  the  world  might  be  looked 
for,  it  was  the  anxious  wish  of  their  friends  that  they  should  mix 
with  company  as  other  young  persons  of  their  age  and  sex.  One 
morning,  however,  they  were  missing,  and  no  enquiry  could  trace 
them  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  but  at  length  they  were  discovered  in 
disguise  on  board  a  merchant's  vessel,  about  to  sail  from  the  har- 
bour of  Waterford.  They  were  brought  back  and  separated,  and 
every  means  taken  to  wean  them  from  this  extraordinary,  and  as 
it  appeared  to  their  friends,  most  injurious  attachment  for  each 
other ;  but  it  seemed  fixed  and  unalterable,  and  in  some  time  they 
were  allowed  to  pursue  the  bent  of  their  own  inclinations.  They 
again  proceeded  to  a  sea-port,  embarked  in  a  Welsh  trader,  and 
were  landed  among  the  romantic  mountains  of  North  Wales.  From 
hence  they  proceeded  from  the  coast,  through  the  chain  of  vallies 
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I  have  mentioned,  at  that  time,  all  but  closed  from  human  intra- 
sion,  and  nearly  impassable,  except  by  goats  and  mountain  ponies. 
Here  they  searched  in  vain  for  a  retired  spot  in  which  they  could 
fix  their  residence.  The  dreary  and  desolate  region  presented  no 
habitation  which  could  afford  them  even  a  temporary  shelter ;  and 
they  had  passed  through  the  last  valley  of  Llangollen,  and  were 
about  to  leave  in  despair  a  secluded  district,  where  they  had  fondly 
expected  to  settle  themselves.  **  While  leaving  this  last  hope 
with  heavy  hearts,"  said  Miss  Ponsonby  to  me,  when  communi- 
cating her  history,  **  we  turned  round  to  take  a  last  look  at  this 
land  of  our  promise ;  the  setting  sun  was  then  shining  on  the 
romantic  ruins  of  Dinas  Bran,  and  its  sloping  beams  gave  to  the 
wooded  sides  of  the  glens  so  lovely  an  aspect,  that  it  seemed  to 
invite  our  return ;  so  we  determined  to  go  back  and  again  search 
for  a  residence  in  the  shadow  of  the  mountains."  They  could  find 
none  for  the  night  but  a  mean  hovel  on  the  naked  side  of  a  hill,  and 
in  this  they  sheltered  themselves,  and  the  next  morning  agreed  with 
its  poor  inmates  for  their  hut.  Here  they  set  themselves  down,  and 
began  those  improvements  on  the  bleak  and  bare  rocks  which  now 
adorn  this  lovely  valley. 

When  their  absence  was  known,  the  nurse  of  one  them,  Maiy 
Carry  1,  was  inconsolable  for  their  loss ;  she  too  set  out  in  search 
of  them  through  the  mountains,  and,  after   a  long  and  weary 
pilgrimage,  found  them  in  this  comfortless  cabin.    She  determined 
not  to  leave  them,  and  was  the  only  attendant  that  for  years 
supplied  them  with  necessaries.     Their  friends  now  finding  their 
resolution  of  abandoning  the  world  unalterable,  no  longer  pressed 
their  return,  and  they  began  to  improve  and  beautify  their  rugged 
residence.     But  when  they  had  effected  much,  it  was  notified  to 
them  by  the  proprietor  of  the  mountain  that  they  must  leave  it. 
While  very  disconsolate  at  this  notification,  their  faithful  Mary 
Carryl  disappeared ;  and  it  was  supposed  she  was  tired  of  their 
solitude,  and  had  returned  to  her  own  home :  but  in  some  time  she 
came  back,  and,  throwing  a  paper  on  the  table,  **  Now,  my  dear  chil- 
dren," said  she,  "  you  are  settled  for  life."    The  paper  was  a  lease 
of  a  large  tract  of  the  mountain,  which  she  had  obtained  from  the 
proprietor,  having  gone  to  London  and  purchased  it  with  all  her 
own  earnings.  From  that  time  the  grounds  rose  in  great  beauty,  and 
a  cottage,  distinguished  for  its  taste,  elegance,  and  seclusion,  rose 
in  the  bosom  of  the  plantation.     The  fame  of  these  elegant  but 
eccentric  girls  now  expanded,  and  several  persons  of  the  highest 
rank  sought  an  introduction;  but  they  persevered  in  their  determina* 
tion,  and  for  twenty  years,  I  believe,  never  slept  out  of  their  own 
cottage,  nor  admitted  a  stranger  into  it    At  length,  however, 
some  foreigners  of  rank,  who  came  from  the  continent,  sought  their 
society,  and  were  admitted. 

Among  the  first  persons  who  were  permitted  to  visit  them  was 
Madame  de  Genlis,  who  has  done  them  but  justice  in  her  **  Souve- 
nirs de  Felicie."  She  was  at  Bury  St.  Edmund,  accompanied  by 
Mademoiselle  d'  Orleans,  when  she  met  lord  Castlereagh ;  and 
having  observed  that  she  would  travel  very  far  to  visit  two 
persons  united  by  the  bonds  of  sincere  friendship,  **  Then,'^ 
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his  lordship,  **  visit  Llangollen,  and  you  will  see  a  perfect  model 
of  friendship.'^  She  went,  and,  with  her  young  protegee,  was 
kindly  received.  She,  as  a  French  woman,  was  quite  surprised 
to  see  nothing  in  them  of  that  vanity  which  is  gratified  by  ex- 
citing astonishment  in  others;  and  that,  having  been  a  subject 
of  universal  interest  and  curiosity  from  their  conduct,  their  man- 
ners were  as  simple  as  they  were  elegant,  and  their  attachment 
as  unaffected  as  it  was  ardent  and  sincere.  They  possessed 
an  elegant  library  of  books  on  every  subject,  and  were  as  well 
acquainted  with  the  literature  and  other  elegant  topics  of  the 
day,  as  if  they  had  lived  in  the  midst  of  London.  Their  apart- 
ments were  ornamented  with  paintings  of  the  surrounding  scenery 
from  the  elegant  pencil  of  Miss  Ponsonby ;  lady  Eleanor  excelled 
in  music;  and  their  furniture  was  covered  with  embroidery  of  their 
mutual  manufacture.  All  the  elegant  arts  of  life  were  cultivated 
with  equal  modesty  and  success,  and  their  edifice  was  a  temple  in 
which  they  were  tastefully  displayed.  She  was  rather  astonished 
at  night  by  certain  sweet  and  mysterious  sounds  which  floated  on  the 
air,  and  carried  with  them  something  visionary  in  the  wild  region 
in  which  she  found  herself.  The  next  morning  she  learned  it  pro- 
ceeded from  an  Eolian  harp,  which  she  then  first  had  heard,  and 
it  was  among  the  curious  and  elegant  inventions  which  the  friends 
were  always  the  earliest  to  receive  and  encourage. 

They  were  afterwards  visited  by  several  literary  persons  of  this 
country,  among  whom  Miss  Seward  has  paid  them  a  beautiful 
poetical  tribute,  of  which  the  following  are  me  concluding  lines : — 

M  Throogli  Eleanoiaand  her  Zara*s  mind 
£arly  though  genius,  taste,  and  fancy  flowed ; 
Though  all  the  graceful  arts  their  powers  combined. 
And  her  last  potish  brilliant  life  bestowed ; 
The  lavish  promises  in  life's  soft  mom, 
Pride,  pomp,  and  love,  their  friends,  the  sweet  enthusiasts  scorn." 

It  was  a  few  years  ago  that  I  was  first  introduced  to  these  very 
extraordinary  and  interesting  ladies.  I  went  to  their  beautiful 
cottage  with  the  highest  feelings  of  admiration,  and  an  expectation 
prepared  for  the  meeUng  of  all  that  was  elegant  in  mind  and  lovely 
in  person.  I  was  introduced  to  two  women  far  advanced  in  life, 
whose  altered  persons  and  gray  hairs  conveyed  any  idea  but  that  of 
loveliness.  I  had  forgotten  that  it  was  in  the  year  1778  they  had 
first  eloped,  and  that  they  had  now  lived  half  a  century  in  this 
place,  and  among  majestic  forests,  of  which  they  had  planted  the 
saplings  with  their  own  hands ;  and  they  were  as  venerable  as  the 
coeval  vegetation.  I  was  received  with  the  kindest  cordiality,  and 
bad  ample  reason  to  appreciate  their  high  accomplishments.  Lady 
Eleanor  was  of  low  stature,  and  her  manners,  though  highly 
polished,  had  a  certain  inquisitiveness  which  rendered  her  full  of 
interrogations,  and  never  satisfied  with  the  information  she  sought. 
In  order  to  assist  the  family  of  a  person  who  had  served  them,  she 
established  them  in  an  inn  m  the  village  of  Llangollen,  and  caused 
it  to  be  understood  that  they  would  admit  no  visitors  who  did  not 
itop  at  that  house.    The  first  question  lady  Eleanor  asked  me. 
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was,  what  inn  I  had  put  ttp  at.  I  was  aware  of  the  question, 
and  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer.  ''It  is  well/'  said  slie» 
smiling,  "or  we  could  not  have  let  you  in  !"  Miss  Ponsonby 
was  tall  and  majestic,  and  her  dignified  manner  corresponded; 
— she  asked  few  questions,  but  told  what  I  enquired  about 
with  an  elegance,  propriety,  and  sensibility,  which  distinguished 
her  accomplished  mind.  Among  the  singular  circumstances  of  their 
connexion  was  the  fact,  that  they  were  of  different  religions ;  and 
while  lady  Eleanor  paid  her  orisons  in  her  elegant  little  chapel, 
which  I  was  shown,  and  knelt  at  the  shrine  of  the  beautiful 
Madonna  which  adorned  it,  Miss  Ponsonby  was  visited  by  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  and,  when  their  rigid  seclusion  relaxed, 
was  seen  every  sunday  in  the  parish  church  of  Plassnewid.  I  took 
the  liberty  to  ask  Miss  Ponsonby  how  it  happened  that  a  subject 
which  excited  so  much  animosity  abroad,  and  had  divided  the  most 
intimate  friends  in  Ireland,  had  never  interfered  with  their  mutual 
attachment.  She  replied,  with  great  simplicity,  '*  I  believe,  be- 
cause we  never  argued  on  the  subject."  I  wished  to  see  their  faith- 
ful Mary  Carryl,  and  they  walked  with  me  to  the  church-yard  of 
Plassnewid,  and  pointed  out  a  tomb.  It  was  a  triangular  pyramid, 
having  three  faces  for  tablets  of  inscription.  "  Here,"  said  Miss 
Ponsonby,  '*  our  faithful  friend  is  laid,  and  this  tablet  is  sacred  to 
her  memory  ;  the  other  two  are  intended  for  ourselves."  I  read 
on  it  the  following  inscription,  written  by  Miss  Ponsonby  : 

"  This  monument  was  erected  by  Eleanor  Butler  and  Sarah  Pon^ 
sonby,  of  Plassnewid,  in  this  parish,  to  the  memory  of  Mary 
Carryl. 

**  Rde&scd  from  earth  and  all  its  transient  woes, 
She,  whose  remains  beneath  this  stone  repose. 
Steadfast  in  faith,  resigned  her  parting  breath, 
Looked  up  with  Christian  jov,  and  smiled  in  death ; 
Patient,  industrious,  faithnii,  generous,  kind. 
Her  conduct  left  the  proudest  far  behind ; 
Her  virtues  dignified  her  humble  birth, 
And  raised  her  mind  above  this  sordid  earth; 
Attachment,  sacred  bond  of  grateful  breasts. 
Extinguished  but  with  life,  tbis  tomb  attests ; 
Reared  by  two  friends,  who  will  her  loss  bemoan 
Till,  with  her  ashes,  here  shall  rest  their  own." 

I  tooL  leave  of  those  interesting  ladies  with  a  kind  invitation  to 
visit  them  again;  and  some  time  after  I  made  Llangollen  my  way, 
for  the  purpose  of  delivering  letters  with  which  I  was  charged  by 
a  mutual  friend.  Lady  Eleanor's  health  had  been  long  declining, 
and  her  sight,  which  was  never  strong,  had  totally  failed.  It  was 
now  that  the  friend  of  her  youth  and  age,  whose  faculties  God  had 
spared,  exerted  tliem  for  both  their  use,  and  performed  all  the 
offices  of  love  and  duty  for  her  blind  companion.  She  watched  over 
her  with  maternal  tenderness — she  read  lor  her — worked  for  her — 
and  did  every  thing  for  her  which  would  not  be  so  grateful  from 
any  other's  service.  When  I  paid  my  visit,  I  found  Miss  Pon- 
sonby leading  her  friend  round  the  lawn,  as  a  fond  mother  leads  a 
child,  and  it  would  have  stopped  an  angel  on  his  errand  of  mercy, 
to  see  them  walking  hand  in  hand  through  the  shrubs  and  trees. 
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while  the  friend  who  conlcl  see  was  explaining  to  the  friend  wlio 
could  not  see,  all  the  hudding  beauties  of  the  spring,  in  which 
they  both  were  wont  to  take  together  such  pure  delight.  **  Alas!** 
said  Miss  Ponsonby,  while  she  lo6ked  with  the  tenderest  emotion 
on  those  sightless  orbs  which  she  was  endeavouring  to  enlighten, 

<'  *  Seasons  return ;  but  not  to  her  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  mom. 
Or  sight  of  venud  bloom,  or  summer's  rose.' " 

A  few  months  after,  lady  Eleanor  died,  and  her  accomplished 
and  desolate  friend  is  now  patiently  waiting  the  moment  when  she 
shall  be  called  on  to  join  her  in  a  better  world  ;  and  the  triangular 
monument  in  Llangollen  church-yard  will  be  filled  up  with  the 
most  romantic  and  interesting  story  in  existence.  W. 


BOYHOOD. 


BY  CHARLES  SWAtN. 


The  dreams  of  early  youth, 
How  beautiful  they  are — ^how  full  of  joy, 

When  fancy  looks  like  truth, 
And  life  shews  not  a  taint  of  sin*8  alloy. 

When  eveiy  heart  appears 
The  temple  of  high  thought  and  noble  deed ; 

When  our  most  bitter  tears 
Fall  o*er  some  melancholy  page  we  read ! 

The  summer  mom*s  fresh  hours. 
Her  thousand  woodland  songs — her  glorious  hues — 

Oh !  life's  so  full  of  flowers. 
The  difficulty  then  is  where  to  choose ! 

The  wonderful  blue  sky — 
Its  doud]^  palaces, — its  gorgeous  fiemes — 

The  rainbow  tints  which  lie 
Like  distant  golden  seas  near  purple  plains. 

These  neyer  shine  again 
As  once  th^  shone  upon  our  raptured  gase ; 

The  douos  which  maj  remain. 
Paint  other  visions  than  in  those  sweet  days ! 

In  hours  thus  pure — sublime — 
Dreams  we  would  make  realities :  life  seems . 

So  changed  in  after  time. 
That  we  would  wish  realities  were  dreams ! 
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JACK  THE  SHIRMP. 

BY  MB8.  8.  C.  HALL. 

Some  ten  or  fifteen  yaars  ago,  there  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bannow,  a  long,  lean,  solitary  man,  known  by  no  other 
appellation,  that  ever  I  heard  of,  than  that  of  '*  Jack  the  Shrimp.'' 
He  was  a  wild,  desolate-looking  creature ;  black  lank  hair  fell 
over  his  face  and  shoulders,  and  either  rested  in  straight  lines  on 
his  pale  hollow  cheeks,  or  waved  gloomily  in  the  passing  breeze ; 
his  eyes  were  deep  set  and  dark;  and  there  was  something  almost 
mysterious  in  his  deportment; — ^some  persons  imagined  him  to  be 
an  idiot;  but  others  who  knew  Jack  better,  asserted  that  his 
intellects  were  of  a  superior  order ;  however,  as  few  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  his  acquaintance,  the  former  opinion  prevailed.  Jack 
could  be  found  every  where,  except  in  a  awelling-house ;  he  had 
a  singular  antipathy  to  dry  or  sheltered  abodes ;  and  never  appear- 
ed at  home,  except  when  on  the  rocky  sea-shore,  scrambling  up 
the  cliffs,  or  in  clear  weather,  looking  out  for  the  scattered  vessels 
that  passed  into  Waterford  harbour.  No  body  seemed  to  know 
how  he  came  to  our  isolated  neighbourhood ;  his  first  appearance 
had  created  a  good  deal  of  village  gossip,  but  that  had  gone  by, 
and  his  gentle  and  kindly  manner  endeared  him  to  the  peasantry ; 
the  affectionate  greeting  of  **  God  save  ye" — **  God  save  ye 
kindly," — was  frequently  exchanged  between  the  solitary  shrimp- 
gatherer,  (for  such  was  Jack's  ostensible  employment,)  and  the 
merry  *'  boys  and  girls"  who,  at  all  seasons,  collect  sea- weed,  and 
bum  it  into  kelp,  on  the  sea- shore.  Often  have  I  seen  him  in  the 
early  morning,  at  low  water,  his  bare,  lank  legs  tramping  over  the 
moist  sand,  or  midway  in  the  rippling  wave;  his  pole,  some  six  feet 
long,  the  net  full  of  shrimps  at  one  end,  and  the  heavy  hook  at 
the  other,  balancing  it  over  one  shoulder,  while  from  the  opposite 
were  suspended  two  wicker  baskets  frequently  filled  with  lobsters, 
or  smaller  shell-fish,  which  he  contrived  to  hook  out  of  their 
holes  with  extraordinary  dexterity.  The  sole  companion  of  his 
rambles  was  a  little  black — I  really  know  not  what  to  call  it  so  as 
to  distinguish  its  tribe — but  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state  that  it  was 
a  black  ugly  dog;  who,  by  way  of  economy,  usually  walked  upon 
three  legs,  was  blind  of  an  eye,  and,  like  its  master,  lonely  in  its 
habits,  and  shy  in  its  demeanour.  This  animal,  who,  appropri- 
ately enough  answered  to  the  name  of  Crab,  was  the  means  of  my 
introduction  to  its  taciturn  lord.  Even  in  childhood  I  was  de- 
votedly attached  to  the  sea ;  somewhat  amphibious ;  fond,  when  I 
dare,  of  getting  off  my  shoes  and  stockings,  and  dabbling  in  the 
fairy  pools  which  the  receding  ocean  left  in  the  hollow  clefts  of 
the  rocks ;  and  fonder  still  of  chasing  the  waves  as  they  rolled 
along  the  sloping  beach.  My  affection  for  this  dangerous  amuse- 
ment was  so  well  known,  that  I  was  never  permitted  to  go  to  the 
strand,  although  it  was  considerably  within  a  mile  of  our  house, 
unattended  by  an  old  steady  dependant  of  the  family.  But  there 
was  another  who  loved  to  accompany  me  on  all  my  excursions  ; 
my  noble  favourite   Neptune,  a  tall,  stately,  Newfoundland  dog, 
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thoaghtfol  and  sagacioiu.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  so  high- 
born an  animal  ^would  condescend  to  associate  with  a  low-bred 
tyke ;  and  no  mark  of  recognition,  that  ever  I  perceived,  passed 
between  him  and  Crab,  any  more  than  between  myself  and  the 
shrimp-gatherer,  who,  I  dare  say,  thought  a  noisy  laughing  girl  of 
(eo,  a  sad  distarber  of  his  solitude.  One  morning,  during  spring- 
tide, having  just  bathed,  I  had  quitted  the  box  to  talce  my  accus- 
tcHned  stroll  along  the  shore  ;  when,  on  a  rock  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  land,  and  which  the  inflowing  rapid  waves  were 
eovering  fast,  I  saw  and  heard  poor  Crab  in  evident  distress :  the 
fsGt  was,  that  part  of  his  master's  tackle  wanted  some  alteration ; 
and  Jack,  forgetting  it  was  spring-tide,  had  placed  his  lobster- 
baskets  on  a  high  rock,  and  directed  his  dog  to  watch  them  until 
his  return  from  the  village  ;  poor  Crab  would  not  desert  his  trust, 
and  to  save  bim  appeared  impossible,  even  to  his  master,  who  had 
just  descended  the  cliffs,  as  the  intermediate  waters  bcQame  deep  and 
dangerous.  I  never  saw  any  man  in  greater  agony  than  Jack 
cm  this  occasion ;  repeatedly  did  he  call  to  the  faithful  animal — 
yet  it  would  not  quit  the  spot.  Neptune  was  never  particularly 
quick,  but  when  he  did  comprehend,  he  was  prompt  in  doing  all 
tilings  for  the  best;  suddenly  he  understood  the  entire  matter, 
plunged  fearlessly  among  the  waves,  and  soon  returned,  bearing 
Crab  between  his  teeth  to  the  shore;  not  content  with  this  exploit, 
be  twice  re-entered  and  brought  the  baskets  to  the  feet  of  the  grate- 
ful man  of  shrimps.  I  do  believe  the  poor  fellow  would,  to  use  his 
ovn  words,  at  the  moment,  have  walked ''  barefoot  to  Jericho,  to 
sarve  me  or  mine.''  He  snatched  the  dripping  animal  to  his  bosom, 
snd  called  it  his  only  friend  ;  ever  after.  Jack  and  I  were  intimate 
acquaintances.  Not  so  Neptune  and  the  black  cur;  the  lat- 
ter never  forgot  his  obligations  ;  but  Neptune  only  returned  the 
humble  caresses  of  the  little  creature  by  a  slight  movement  of  his 
stately  tail,  or  a  casting  down  of  his  small  dark  eye,  as  well  as  to 
•ay,  "  I  see  you !" 

Still  there  was  something  about ''Jack  the  Shrimp,"!  could 
not  make  out ;  his  mornings,  from  the  earliest  dawn,  in  fair  or  foul 
weather,  were  employed  in  catching  the  unwary  fish  ;  at  mid-day 
he  attended  his  several  customers,  and  in  the  evenings  he  again 
repaired  to  his  haunts  among  the  wild  birds,  and  amid  the  ocean 
spray  :  his  general  place  of  repose  was  a  hollow  rock,  called  the 
Ottbr's-hole  ;  ana  there  he  used  to  eat  his  lonely  meal,  and 
sbare  his  straw  bed  at  night,  with  his  faithful  dog.  I  saw  him  one 
morning,  as  usual,  poking  after  shrimps ;  and  was  struck  by  the 
anxiety  and  energy  of  his  movements ;  notwithstanding  his  seeming 
employment,  he  was  intensely  watching  every  sail  that  appeared 
on  the  blue  waters :  when  he  saw  me  he  rapidly  approached. 

**  The  top  of  the  morning  to  ye,  young  lady,  ana  may  every  sun- 
rise increase  y'er  happiness." 

*'  Thank  ye.  Jack ;  have  you  caught  many  shrimps  this  morning  V 

"  Yarra  no,  my  lannan — sorra  amany — Ye  would'nt  have  much 
company  at  the  big  house  to  day?" 

"  I  believe  we  expect  some  friends." 

**  Ye  wouldn't  know  their  names?"  he  enquired,  looking  at  me. 
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while  his  sunken  eyes  sparkled  with  feelings  which  I  could  not 
understand. 

"  Some,  Jack,  I  know — Mr.  Amble,  and  Mr.  Cawthorne,  and 
father  Mike,  and  the  rector." 

**  Any  of  the  red-coat  officers  from  Duncannon,  Agra?" 

"Not  that  I  know  of." 

"  Are  ye  sure  ?"  he  continued,  peering  earnestly  into  my  face, 
"  Ye  wouldn't,  sure  ye  wouldn't  tell  a  lie  to  poor  ould  Jack,  Miss, 
darlint, — ^you,  whom  he'd  go  tin  pilgrimages  to  sarve  if  ye  were  to 
die  to-morrow ; — ^you,  who  have  so  often  spoken  kindly  to  him, 
when  y'er  voice  fell  on  his  ear,  like  the  song  of  a  mermaid — sure 
ye  wouldnH  desave  me,  mavoumeenr' 

**  Indeed,  Jack,  there  is  no  reason  to  deceive  you  on  the  subject 
— the  matter  cannot  concern  you ;  but,  to  make  your  mind  per- 
fectly easy,  I  will  ask  the  housekeeper ;  she  knows  who  are  ex- 
pected, and  I  will  let  you  know  when  you  bring  the  lobsters  to  the 
nouse." 

'*  God  bless  ye,  and  God  help  y'er  innocent  head ;  sure  d'ye 
think  I'm  such  an  ould  fool  entirely  to  be  bothering  myself  about 
what's  no  business  of  mine  ? — ^may-be,  like  the  rest,  ye  think  me  a 
natural  ?" 

His  lip  curled  in  bitter  scorn  as  he  uttered  the  last  sentence, 
and  his  eyes  grew  brightly  dark  under  the  shadow  of  his  beetle 
brows.  After  a  moment's  pause,  he  continued,  **  Ax  the  master 
himself,  dear — ax  the  master  if  any  of  the  officers  are  to  be  wid 
ye ;  the  housekeeper  won't  know — that  she  won't, — just  ax  the 
master  who's  to  dine  wid  ye  to  day,  particular  about  the  officers ; 
but  don't.  Miss,  darlint,  don't  say  I  bid  ye ;  ye  don't  know  what 
harm  might  come  of  it  if  ye  did ;  it  might  cost  me  my  life ;  besides, 
it  would  bemean  ye  to  turn  informer.  Now,  Miss  machree,  young 
as  ye  are,  ye'r  the  only  one  about  the  big  house  I'd  trust  wid  that; 
and  so  God  be  wid  ye,  I  depind  on  your  honour."  I  was  ten  years 
old,  and  it  was  a  glorious  thing  to  mink  that  a  secret  (although  I 
hardly  knew  in  what  the  secret  consisted,)  was  in  my  keeping, 
and  it  was  still  more  glorious  to  be  told  that  my  honour  was 
depended  on.  Jack  was,  moreover,  a  favourite  with  the  house- 
hold, and  I  had  never  been  forbidden  to  speak  to  him.  Grand- 
mamma and  mamma  were,  I  knew,  busied  with  the  housekeeper  in 
the  preparation  of  jellies  and  pastries,  in  the  manufacture  of  which, 
adhering  to  the  fashion  of  the  good  old  times,  they  themselves 
assisted,  on  those  days  of  confusion  in  country-houses,  called  com- 
pany-days. I  was  consequently  aware  that  I  should  hardly  see 
them  until  dressed  for  the  drawing-room.  During  my  conversa- 
tion with  Jack,  my  biped  attendant,  Nelly  Parrell,  had  been 
busily  employed  in  packing  up  my  bathing  dress,  and  locking  "  the 
box;"  so  she  knew  nothing  of  Jack's  anxiety.  I  saw  the  old  man 
watch  me  attentively,  until  I  ascended  the  upper  cliff  on  my  way 
home,  and  then  he  returned  to  his  occupation.  I  did  not  fail  to 
ask  my  grandfather,  at  the  breakfast-table,  if  he  expected  any  of 
the  officers  from  Duncannon  to  dinner  that  day;  the  kind  man 
laid  down  ''  the  Waterford  Chronicle,"  which  he  was  perusing, 
and  smiling  one  of  those  sweet  and  playful  smiles,  that  tell  more 
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(ban  words  can  do,  of  peace  and  cheerfulness;  enquired,  in  his 
turn,  if  "  my  head  was  beginning  to  think  about  officers  already." 
1  was  old  enough  to  blush  at  this  ;  but  returned  to  my  point,  and 
was  told  that  none  had  been  invited.  Soon  after  I  saw  Jack,  and 
little  Crab,  the  one  striding,  the  other  trotting  down  the  avenue ;  as 
he  passed  the  open  casement,  he  stopped,  and  I  told  him  that  grand- 
papa did  not  expect  any  officers ;  the  old  man  crossed  his  fore- 
head, and  muttered,  as  he  reverently  bowed,  and  passed  to  the 
kitchen  offices,  **  May  heaven  be  y'er  bed  at  the  last,  and  may  ye 
nivcr  know  either  sin  or  sorrow." 

Poor  Jack!  I  have  often  since  thought  of  his  benediction. 
Dinner  was  at  last  over,  and  dessert  fairly  placed  upon  the  table, 
when  the  feet  of  one  or  two  horses  were  heard  clattering  into  the 
court  yard  ;  and,  in  a  few  seconds,  the  servant  announced  the  cap- 
tain of  the  detachment  of  a  regiment  then  quartered  at  Duncan- 
non;  a  gentleman  who  accompanied  him,  but  who  was  not 
announced,  entered  at  the  same  time  ;  he  was  a  gigantic,  gloomy, 
harsh-looking  man,  and  when  the  servant  retired,  the  officer  intro- 
duced him  as  Mr.  Loflbnt,  the  new  chief  of  the  Featherd  and 
Dancannon  police.  This  man  was  universally  disliked  in  the  coun- 
try, and  captain  Gore  knew  it  well ;  he  in  some  measure  apolo- 
gised for  the  intrusion  of  both,  by  stating,  he  had  been  that 
morning  called  upon  by  Mr.  Loffont,  to  give  assistance  to  the 
police,  in  a  rencontre  with  the  smugglers,  which  was  that  night 
expected  on  our  side  the  coast :  this  was,  I  believe,  unwelcome 
intelligence  to  all,  but  to  none  more  than  myself ;  an  undefined 
dread  of  some  evil  that  might  happen  to  my  poor  friend,  the 
shrimp-gatherer,  took  possession  of  my  mind ;  ana  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  grandmamma,  even  my  pine-apple  was  un tasted.  I  have 
since  learnt,  that  when  the  ladies  withdrew,  captain  Gore 
informed  the  company  that  he  expected  some  of  his  men  to  meet 
them  at  the  termination  of  our  oak  belting;  and,  he  added,  **  he 
was  convinced  Mr.  Herriott  would  render  every  assistance  to  the 
king's  men  in  such  a  cause."  Mr.  Herriott  was  peaceably 
inclined  and  only  agreed  to  go  to  the  beach  with  the  soldiers 
because  he  thought  it  likely  he  might  act  as  a  mediator  between 
the  parties.  Well  do  I  remember  the  breathless  anxiety  with 
which  I  watehed  for  his  passing  through  the  great  entrance-hall 
—it  was  useless ;  he  did  not  come  out  until  near  midnight,  and  then 
he  was  surrounded  by  gentlemen,  who  all  spoke  in  an  under-tone ; 
at  last,  with  a  palpitating  heart,  I  heard  the  old  butler  ordered  to 
bring  the  long  aouble-barrelled  gun.  The  company  departed,  and  I 
seated  myself  in  the  nursery  window,  which  overlooked  the  beau- 
tiful plantations,  and  the  distant  sea,  that  was  tranquilly  reposing 
in  the  beams  of  the  full  moon. 

Slowly  and  stealthily  did  the  party  proceed  to  the  shore ;  and 
they  stole  in  silence,  and  in  safety,  upon  the  unfortunate  smugglers, 
who  were,  at  the  time,  landing  their  cargo  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Otter's-hole.  a  few  peasants  were  waiting,  with  empty  cars,  to 
convey  away  their  purchases  ;  and  the  gang  was,  evidently,  unpre- 
pared for  the  attack  ;  neither  party,  however,  wanted  courage  ;  and 
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they  fought  man  to  man,  with  desperate  resolution.  Loffont  was 
foremost  in  the  fray;  youth,  age,  and  manhood  alike,  felt  the  over- 
powering force  of  his  muscular  arm,  or  the  unerring  ball  of  his 
pistol.  Silently  and  darkly  did  he  fight,  more  like  a  destroying 
spirit  than  a  mortal  man.  At  length,  in  the  midst  of  a  combat  that 
had  given  him  more  than  usual  trouble,  for  he  had  engaged  with  a 
bold  and  daring  antagonist,  he  was  arrested  by  a  harsh,  growling 
voice,  like  the  deep  but  murmured  anger  of  an  African  lion ;  and  his 
arm  was  grasped  by  long  bony  fingers,  that  seemed  the  outcasts  of  the 
grave.  **  Ana  ye're here,  you,  who  crushed  my  brave — ^my  eldest  boy ; 
— ^who  seduced,  from  her  innocent  home ,  my  Kathleen — my  daughter 
— my  dear,  dear,  girl,  the  stamp  of  her  dead  mother ; — ^vou,  who 
drove  us  to  wandering  and  want;  stand  back,  James ;  drop  y'er 
houltof  my  only  living  child,  ye  hell  fiend,"  continued  the  ago- 
nized old  man,  as  he  shook  the  huge  frame  of  Lofibnt,  even  as  a 
willow-wand ;  ''once  before,  when  my  boy  was  murdered,  I  strug- 
gled with  ye  for  his  life,  and  long  it  was ;  but  ye  cast  me  from  ye 
as  an  ould  tree,  but  now,'' — his  eyes  glared  fearfully  upon  his  vic- 
tim, and,  for  a  moment,  smugglers  and  soldiers  remained  silent, 
and  motionless.  Lofibnt  trembled  in  every  limb  ;  he  felt  as  if  his 
hour  were  come,  and  turning  from  the  shrimp-gatherer,  he  said, 
**  pass  on,  John  DoherW,  enough  of  the  blood  of  y'er  house  is 
already  on  my  head."  The  old  man,  for  a  moment,  replied  not ; 
but  then  exclaimed,  "  Revenge  for  my  children !"  Long  and  despe- 
rate was  the  struggle, — hand  to  hand,  foot  to  foot, — until,  as  they 
neared  the  over-hanging  edge  of  the  precipitous  clifi*,  the  shrimp- 
gatherer  grappled  the  throat  of  his  adversary ;  one  step  more  ;  and 
both  went  crashing  against  the  pointed  rocks,  until  the  deep,  heavy 
splash  in  the  ocean  announced  that  the  contest  was  over. 

Instant  relief  was  afforded,  and  they  were  both  dragged  out  of 
the  water,  still  clasped,  as  in  the  death-struggle.  Lofibnt — ^his  harsh 
and  demon-like  features  blackened  and  swollen  by  sufibcation — ^was 
indeed  a  corpse;  and,  although  Doherty  was  living,  and  in  full 
possession  uf  his  faculties,  it  was  evident  his  spirit  was  on  the 
wing.  Still  did  he  grasp  his  antagonist's  throat; — and,  even  when 
besought  by  Mr.  Uerriott  to  relax  his  hold;  he  raised  himself 
slowly  on  his  elbow,  and  turned  a  steady  gaze  upon  the  features  of 
one  he  had  hated  even  unto  death.  His  son  knelt  by  his  side— - 
his  heart  full,  almost  to  bursting,  with  agonized  feeling. — In  the 
meantime  the  contest  between  the  people  and  the  soldiery  and 
police  was  renewed,  and  every  inch  of  clifi*  was  vigorously  dis- 
puted. 

*'  James,"  said  the  dying  man,  as  his  glazed  eye  followed  the 
bloody  contest,  upon  which  the  full  moon  cast  her  bright  and  tran- 
quil beams ; — <'  James — the  boat — theyUl  be  beaten  ofi*  -but  the 
boat — gain  the  ship,  I  do  not  blame  the  young  lady  (he  continued, 
looking  at  Mr.  Harriott),  she  tould  me  what  she  knew ;  nor  am 
1  sorry — to  say  sorry — for  my  murdered  children  now  can  rest  in 
their  graves — their  murderer  is  punished." 

''  Jack,"  interrupted  Mr.  Herriott, ''  for  God's  sake  think  of  the 
few  moments  yon  have  to  live — think  of  where  you  are  going." 
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**  Ajf  Sir,  if  God  woald  spare  me  to  make  my  bouI,  now  I 
might  think  and  pray  to  him — but  before — could  I  think  of  any 
but  tkim,  who  are  in  heav^en  ?  Now  God — God  have  mercy  on  a 
poor  sinful  man  !*' — ^his  hands  were  clenched  in  prayer — ^when 
i  loud  shout  from  the  peasantry,  which  was  repeated  by  a 
thousand  echoes  along  the  rocky  shore,  announced  that  they  had 
beaten  their  opponents  fairly  off;  the  old  man  started — ^wared  his 
bsnds  wildly  over  his  head,  as  in  triumph — ^fell  back — and  expired 
OB  his  son's  bosom. 

The  smugglers  escaped  to  the  vessel,  and  the  youth  bore  off  to  it 
the  dead  body  of  his  father.  Mr.  Herriott  was  perfectly  safe  amid 
the  lawless  gang,  for  he  was  never  known  to  commit  an  unjust,  an 
unkind,  or  even  an  immoderate  action.  The  ship's  crew  and  the 
peasantry  disappeared,  as  if  by  magic,  carrying  with  them  as  much 
of  the  brandy  and  tobacco  as  had  been  landed,  for  they  knew  that 
the  police  would  shortly  return  with  a  reinforcement ;  and  in  one 
or  two  moments  Mr.  Herriott  found  himself  alone,  with  the  corpse 
of  Loffbnt,  on  the  wild  sea  shore ; — ^not  quite  alone,  I  should  say ; 
the  dog  of  the  shrimp-gatherer,  poor  Crab,  came  smelling  to  the 
strand  where  his  master's  body  had  lain,  raised  his  little  voice  in 
weak  and  pitiful  bowlings  to  the  receding  barque,  and  finally  laid 
himself  down  at  the  feet  of  the  watchful  Neptune,  who  had  never 
deserted  his  master's  side.  From  that  hour  the  noble  animal  be- 
came the  protector  of  the  low-bom  cur,  and  never  suffered  his 
humble  friend  to  receive  either  insult  or  injury. 

The  body  of  the  wretched  man,  who  had  met  with  so  shocking  a 
death,  was  conveyed  to  our  house — it  was  buried — but  few  attended 
the  fuineral,  which  in  Ireland  is  always  a  mark  of  disrespect.  It 
vas  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  the  history  of  poor  Jack  became 
generally  known ;  he  had  once  a  home,  and  all  the  joys  which 
home  can  give — ^a  wife,  two  sons,  and  one  lovely  daughter,  the 
pride  of  ber  father's  life,  and  of  her  native  village.  She  was  se- 
duced by  this  villain,  this  Loffont,  under  the  promise  of  honourable 
uuion — her  heart  broke !  She  was  found  one  morning  a  stiffened 
^ipse  at  her  father's  door,  with  a  snow  shroud  for  her  covering, 
uid  the  cold  ice  of  December  for  her  bed.  Then  her  mother 
quietly  and  calmly  laid  down  and  died ;  the  fountain  of  her  tears 
had  dried — ^her  heart  withered  within  her  bosom. 

The  husband  and  father  was  rendered  wild  and  desolate,  and 
became  a  man  of  desperate  fortunes,  and  swore  that  nothing  but 
blood  should  wash  out  the  memory  of  his  daughter's  shame.  He 
joined  a  party  of  smugglers,  with  his  eldest  boy,  whom,  in  an  en- 
gagement with  the  police,  he  saw  shot  and  stabbed  by  the  same 
hand  that  had  brought  sin  and  death  to  his  happy  dwelling.  He 
vas  8o  much  injured  himself  in  this  engagement  as  to  be  unable 
to  remain  at  sea ;  so  he  wandered  along  the  sea  shore,  watching 
the  movements  of  the  officers  stationed  on  the  preventive  service, 
and  directing  the  movements  of  the  vessel  in  which  his  youngest 
son  had  embarked.  This  will  account  for  the  great  anxiety  he 
manifested  to  ascertain  who  was  to  dine  at  our  house  on  that  event- 
hi  day — dreading,  doubtless,  that  the  officers  were  on  the  look  out 
for  the  expected  ship ;  he  could  not  have  known  that  Loffont  was 
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SO  near  his  usual  haunts ;  for,  from  the  fearful  nature  of  his  re- 
venge, I  am  certain  he  would  have  stopped  at  nothing  to  shed  his 
blooid.  Yet  Jack  had  fine  qualities;  but  his  bad  passions  had 
been  foully  awakened,  and  the  mild  and  beautiful  doctrines  of 
Christianity  were  to  him  almost  unknown. 

Alas,  that  so  little  has  been  done  by  gentle  means  to  instruct 
the  noble  peasantry  of  Ireland  in  the  nature  of  religious  and  social 
duty  1  W  hen  reason  and  religion  take  the  place  of  prejudice  and 
bigotry,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  Irish  character  burst 
forth  in  all  its  energy  and  splendour,  and  be  as  much  distinguished 
for  its  wisdom  and  prudence,  as  it  is  now  for  its  wit  and  bravery. 


COUNTRY  CLERGYMEN. 

BY   MRS.  HOFLAND. 

Behold  two  different  men  in  sacred  garb 

Speed  to  the  house  of  pmyer — thev  walk  as  friends. 

Yet  rarely  do  we  meet  in  social  lire 

Friends  in  such  oppodtes.     He  on  the  left, 

Of  slender  form,  and  lightly  buoyant  step. 

Which  like  his  sparkling  eye,  defies  the  touch 

Of  that  magician  who  hath  stained  his  locks. 

Looks  smihngly  and  kind,  on  aU  around. 

As  on  a  flock  lieloved — his  speech  is  sweet, 

And  humbly  cheerful,  as  of  one  who  feels 

Contentment  in  his  office,  and  himself, 

Yet  holds  it  meekly,  and  dependently, 

As  a  good  gift  from  the  great  donor*s  hand, 

Who  may  resume  it  ere  to-morrow's  sun. 

The  other  with  a  stately  step,  and  slow. 

Looks  not  to  right,  or  left— -his  towering  form. 

And  gait  majestic^ — ^his  scanty  speech, 

Reluctantly  bestowed — ^his  eye  upturned — 

Bespeak  far  different  feelings,  aims,  and  thoughts: 

Yet  stranger,  pause — ^thou  must  not  dare  pronounce 

Censure  on  "priestly  pride,"  "  hypocrisy," 

Or  other  sins,  which  giddy  ignorance 

Might  deem  his  failing — ^ciow  that  both  are  good, 

Bou  wise  ambassadors  from  that  dread  Kinfj;, 

Whom  with  true  hearts  they  worship — ^but  distinct 

Are  they  by  Natiue,  and  not  less  distinct 

In  worldly  circumstance.     The  first  is  he 

Who  fills  our  Vicarage,  and  merits  well 

His  pleasant  affluence--4he  other  long 

Like  a  strong  bark  hath  striven  with  adverse  waves, 

And  now  cut  off  from  learning's  hallowed  seats. 

From  hope*s  delusions,  and  from  beauty's  smile, 

Sedcs  the  poor  shelter  of  a  Curate's  home. 

The  man  with  heart  at  ease,  and  prone  to  feel 
Life's  sweetest  charities,  exults  to  think 
How  much  he  can  frestoiv — the  other  feels 
In  his  keen  sense  of  blighted  fortune  now, 
How  much  he  must  receive — ^he  only  prays 
For  more  humility — ^his  heart  is  fim. 
His  mind  abstracted ;  yet  that  heart  is  soft. 
That  mind  of  noble  baring: — cold  and  stem 
Stands  the  lone  ice-beig  on  the  wintry  waste. 
But  melts  and  sparkles  in  the  summer  sun. 
And  thus  in  time  his  hour  of  joy  may  come. 
His  hour  of  bounty  and  benignity — 
Heaven  speed  che  day  ! 
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BY  REV.   JOHN  STYLES,  O.D. 

STUDY  L— CRUSADES  AND  PILGRIMAGES. 


*'  Here  pilgrims  roam,  that  stray'd  so  fiff  to  seek 

In  Golgotha  Him  dead,  who  lives  in  heaven.**         Milton. 

There  is  no  principle  so  active,  and  at  the  same  time  so  disas- 
troos  in  its  operation,  as  that  by  which  human  depravity  changes 
die  character  of  the  true  religion,  and  renders  that  a  fearfiil  cnrse 
which  heaven,  in  mercy,  conferred  upon  mankind  as  their  great- 
est blessing  ;  a  principle  which  sets  the  conduct  of  men  and  their 
highest  interests  in  perfect  contrast— exhibiting  them  as  perpe- 
taail^  at  variance  with  whatever  seems  intended  to  adorn  and 
dignify  their  nature ;  the  most  humiliating,  and  perhaps  the 
strongest  evidence,  of  their  total  apostacy  from  God; — ^lor  the 
strength  of  the  current  is  felt  when  it  bears  down  all  the  mounds 
which  are  raised  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  its  progress,  rather 
than  when  it  is  permitted,  without  a  check,  to  move  smoothly  and 
quietly  along  its  accustomed  channel.  When  touched  by  the  corrupt- 
ing influence  of  this  principle,  the  holiest  things  appear  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  the  greatest  degree  of  pollution  :  the  truths  of  revela- 
tion degenerate  into  senseless  absurdities  or  pernicious  dogmas; 
seal  becomes  fanaticism,  and  piety  superstition— evils  of  which 
the  history  of  Christendom  affords  the  most  revolting  details.  Not 
only  the  prostration  of  the  intellect,  but  every  thing  that  indurates 
the  heart  and  brutalizes  the  character — ^perfidy  and  violence—^ 
wars  and  massacres — ^the  atrocities  of  individuals  and  the  crimes 
of  nations — ^whatever,  in  fact,  renders  society  a  curse,  and  the 
world  a  wilderness  of  savage  beasts,  or  a  Pandemonium  of  infu- 
riated fiends,  may  be  traced  to  the  perversion  and  abuse  of  that 
divine  system  of  piety  and  benevolence,  which  was  introduced  by 
a  choir  of  angels,  singing,  *'  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest;  on  earth 
peace ;  good  will  to  men."  Indeed  so  mysteriously  has  this  per- 
version and  abuse  wrought  itself  into  the  spirit,  maxims,  and  in- 
stitutions, civil  and  ecclesiastical,  of  those  who  have  assumed  the 
christian  name,  that  it  has  excited,  in  many  superficial  observers, 
dark  suspicions  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  itself,  while  it  has  fur- 
nished avowed  and  subtle  infidels  with  the  most  specious  objections 
against  its  practical  utility.  It  has  armed  prejudice,  and  strength- 
ened enmity;  it  has  agonized  the  sincere  and  the  devout,  and 
presented  the  gospel  under  an  aspect  so  forbidding  and  repulsive, 
that  multitudes  have  been  deterred  from  investigating  its  claims  and 
yielding  to  its  influence. 

The  unwelcome  task  is  continually  imposed  upon  the  christian 
advocate,  of  clearing  away  the  unsightly  mass,  which  has  been 
heaped  up  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  fairest  temple  of  the  Divi- 
nity, by  successive  generations  who  professed  to  regard  it  with 
the  profoundest  reverence.  It  meets  him  in  all  its  appalling 
deformity,  and  his  heart  sickens  at  the  spectacle;  yet,  in  fact, 
it  is  no  part  of  the  sacred  edifice  which  it  obscures,  and  with 
which  it  would  seem  to  be  identified.  It  has  risen  to  a  porten- 
fotu  and  overshadowing  magnitude,  without  touching  its  foundation 
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or  impairing  any  of  its  sublime  and  beaudfal  proportions.  True 
Christianity  may  always  be  distinguished  from  the  base  admixtures 
through  which  it  has  been  exhibited  to  the  loathing  of  friends 
and  the  abhorrence  of  enemies.  Calvary  is  a  holy  place,  al- 
though it  has  been  desecrated  by  the  altars  of  superstition  and  the 
sanguinary  homage  of  spoliators  and  murderers.  The  purity  of 
the  illustrious  victim,  whose  blood  was  shed  within  its  precincts  as 
a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  is  untarnished  by  the 
unseemly  rites  which  have  been  performed  in  his  name,  and  with 
the  shameless  pretence  of  ofiering  incense  at  his  shrine. 

The  very  site  on  which  he  died  has  baffled  the  most  laborious 
research  to  mark  its  locality ;  nor  has  it  ever  been  satisfactorily 
ascertained  whether  it  is  a  mountain  or  a  valley ;  and  so  little  im- 
portance did  the  apostles  and  friends  of  the  Redeemer,  who  wit- 
nessed his  crucifixion,  attach  to  the  spot  where  it  occurred,  that 
they  never  afterwards  made  the  slightest  reference  to  it :  whether 
it  arose  from  accident  or  design,  this  remarkable  fact  is  indisputa- 
ble. A  few  of  the  disciples  once  wept  around  the  cross,  and  only 
once.  To  the  associations  which  the  awful  and  mysterious  scene 
indelibly  impressed  upon  their  hearts,  they  were  doubtless  exqui- 
sitely alive  ;  nor  could  they,  for  a  conscious  moment  during  their 
mortal  existence,  sever  it  from  their  feelings.  The  tremendouA 
and  sublime  reality  must  have  given  birth  to  emotions  which  every 
subsequent  allusion  to  it  could  not  fail  to  revive  in  all  their  ori- 
ginal vividness  and  power.  Yet  in  all  their  appeals  to  the  hearts 
and  understandings  of  their  hearers,  while  the  birth,  death,  and 
resurrection  of  Christ  are  constantly  mentioned,  the  places  whera 
these  glorious  events  transpired  are  never  introduced.  Having 
satisfied  themselves  that  the  body  of  the  Messiah  did  not  remain  in 
the  tomb  after  the  third  day,  they  ceased  to  frequent  it,  or  to  seek 
the  living  among  the  dead. 

This  insane  fanaticism  came  in  with  the  corruptions  of  Christia- 
nity, which  disfigured  the  church  at  a  period  almost  immediately 
subsequent  to  the  apostolic  times.  It  raged  for  centuries,  accumu- 
lating the  horrors  so  revolting  to  humanity  and  so  disgraceful  to 
religion,  till  it  had  spent  its  fury  and  was  succeeded  by  a  better 
order  of  things.  Yet,  after  the  excesses  and  devastations  of  the 
crusaders  had  passed  away,  the  custom  of  pilgrimages  to  the  holy 
sepulchre  maintained  a  long  ascendancy.  The  parent  survived  the 
ofl^pring  long  after  the  latter  was  entombed ;  and  continues  to  the 
present  day  to  drag  out  a  lingering  existence  among  chamel  houses 
and  crucifixes,  tapers  and  altars,  and  the  disgusting  mummeries  of 
a  superstition  which,  palsied  with  age,  is  with  difficulty  upheld 
upon  its  tottering  throne. 

It  has  been  calculated,  that  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cru- 
sade mania,  many  millions  of  human  beings  fell  a  sacrifice  to  ship- 
wreck, war,  pestilence,  famine,  and  private  assassination.  Even 
"  the  children  of  France  and  Germany,  about  the  year  1213, 
thought  themselves  authorised  by  heaven  to  attempt  the  rescue  of 
the  sepulchre,  and  ran  about  the  country  crying,  '  Lord  Jesus  re- 
store thy  cross  to  us  1'  Boys  and  girls  stole  from  their  homes ;  '  no 
bolts,  no  bars — no  fear  of  fathers,  or  love  of  mothers,  could  hold 
tbem  back/  and  the  number  of  youthful  converts  was  thirty  thousand. 
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They  drove  over  France,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  those  who  sur- 
Tired  thirst,  hunger,  and  heat,  presented  themselves  at  the  gates 
of  the  seaports  of  Italy  and  the  south  of  France.  Many  were 
driTcn  back  to  their  homes;  but  seven  large  ships  full  of  them 
went  from  Marseilles;  two  of  the  vessels  were  wrecked  on  the 
isle  of  Sl  Peter,  the  rest  of  the  ships  went  to  Bugin  and  Alexan- 
dria, and  the  masters  sold  the  children  to  slavery."* 

The  pilgrimages  to  the  holy  land  exhibited  innumerable  and 
fatal  proofs  of  the  miseries  which  the  gross  perversion  of  Christia- 
nity to  the  purposes  of  a  blind  and  degrading  superstition  has  in- 
flicted upon  mankind.  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  them  with- 
out mingled  feelings  of  pity  and  indignation  ;  and  though  the  pri- 
vations and  sufferings  of  the  fanatics  of  modem  times  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  those  endured  by  their  distant  predecessors,  yet 
the  spectacles  exhibited  on  the  great  festivals  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  churches  on  the  sites  which  have  been  for  ages  consecrated 
to  the  display  of  more  than  ordinary  devotion,  are  so  humiliating 
in  themselves,  and  so  foul  a  libel  on  that  divine  and  spiritual  reli- 
gion which  they  thus  deform,  that  the  perversion  in  which  they 
originated  cannot  be  too  deeply  deplored,  nor  too  severely  con- 
demned. 

The  church  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  whose  court  incloses  mountf 
Calvary  and  other  suppositious  sacred  places,  where  crucifixes, 
carved  skells,  beads  and  bracelets,  saints  and  sherbet,  are  con- 
stantly exposed  to  sale,  is  deemed,  both  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins, 
a  place  of  unrivalled  sanctity.  On  certain  days  the  crowd,  press- 
bg  for  admittance,  is  immense,  and  the  Turks  who  keep  the  door 
treat  them  in  the  roughest  manner,  notwithstanding  their  payments 
for  adnussion,  squeezing  and  beating  them  about  like  so  many 
cattle.  **  It  must  be  allowed,"  says  Dr.  Richardson,  <<  that  they 
are  often  extremely  riotous,  and  conduct  themselves  in  a  manner 
very  unbecoming  their  character  of  pilgrims." 

The  same  authority  relates  a  curious  instance  in  which  he  wit- 
nessed the  tug  of  war  between  the  ecclesiastical  combatants  of  the 
militant  churches,  the  Greek  and  the  Latin,  who,  with  brickbats 
and  clubs,  teeth  and  nails,  fought  for  their  chapel,  that  of  St. 
Helena,  like  kites  or  crows  for  their  nest.  *'  The  Romans  were 
routed.  *  The  devil  aids  the  Greeks,'  exclaimed  the  superior  of 
the  Latin  convent,  panting  from  the  effects  of  a  blow ;  *  they  are 
schismatics — and  you  Englishmen,  who  live  in  our  convent,  see  us 
beaten  and  do  not  assist  us.'  '  How  can  you  expect  it,'  it  was  re- 
joined, '  when  if  we  fall  in  your  cause,  you  would  not  allow  us 
christian  burial.'  " 

But  let  the  reader  ponder  well  the  scene  we  are  about  to  dis- 
close, and  recognise,  if  he  can,  in  the  gross  and  revolting  mumme- 
ries that  pass  under  his  review,  the  slightest  vestige  of  that  religion 
whose  worship  is  spiritual  and  whose  service  is  reasonable ;  a  reli- 

*  Mills*8  History  of  the  Crusades,  vol.  ii.  note,  page  466. 
f  **  On  what  authority,**  says  Mr.  Buckingham,  "  is  Calvaiy  called  a  rnomU  9 
AsBurediy  on  no  scriptural  authority.     The  evangelists  uniformly  speak  of  it  as  the 
place  (rowov)  called  Calvary.     It  would  be  a  curious  inquiiy  when  and  how  the 
txpreawnkf  wMcb  baa  been  so  implicitly  received,  first  onginated.**— 
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gion  which  humanizes  the  heart,  refines  the  sentiments,  and  throws 
a  halo  of  purity  and  blessedness  around  its  votaries ;  which  is  ut- 
terly regardless  of  all  spectacles  but  those  which  are  exhibited  in 
a  holy  and  beneficent  life;  and  which  disdains  every  form  and 
ceremonial,  that  is  not  the  dictate  and  the  expression  of  an  en- 
lightened and  elevated  piety. 

On  the  imaginary  spot  where  the  Saviour  expiated  the  guilt 
of  mankind,  the  fathers  of  the  Latin  convent  annually  perform  the 
crucifixion.  Maundrell,  who  was  present  on  one  occasion,  has 
given  a  particular  description  of  the  dramatic  ceremonies. 

"  Their  ceremony  begins  on  Good  Friday  night,  which  is  called 
by  them  the  nox  tenebroia,  and  is  observed  with  such  an  extraor- 
dinary solemnity,  that  I  cannot  omit  to  give  a  particular  descrip- 
tion of  it. 

"  As  soon  as  it  grew  dusk,  all  the  friars  and  pilgrims  were  con- 
vened in  the  chapel  of  the  Apparitions,  (which  is  a  small  oratory 
on  the  north  side  of  the  holy  grave,  adjoining  to  the  apartment  of 
the  Latins,)  in  order  to  go  in  a  procession  round  the  church.  But, 
before  they  set  out,  one  of  the  friars  preached  a  sermon  in  Italian 
in  that  chapel.  He  began  his  discourse  thus :  In  questa  notte  tene- 
brosa,  Sfc,  at  which  words  all  the  candles  were  instantly  put  uot^ 
to  yield  a  livelier  image  of  the  occasion.  And  so  we  were  held  by 
the  preacher,  for  near  half  an  hour,  very  much  in  the  dark.  Ser- 
mon being  ended,  every  person  present  had  a  large  lighted  taper 
put  into  his  hand,  as  if  it  were  to  make  amends  for  the  former 
darkness;  and  the  crucifixes  and  other  utensils  were  disposed 
in  order  for  beginning  the  procession.  Amongst  the  other  cruci- 
fixes, there  was  one  of  a  very  large  size,  which  bore  upon  it  the 
image  of  our  Lord,  as  big  as  the  life.  The  image  was  fastened  to 
it  with  great  nails,  crowned  with  thorns,  besmeared  with  blood  ; 
and  so  exquisitely  was  it  formed,  that  it  represented  in  a  very 
lively  manner  the  lamentable  spectacle  of  our  Lord^s  body,  as  it 
hung  upon  the  cross.  This  figure  was  carried  all  along  in  the 
head  of  the  procession ;  after  which,  the  company  followed  to  all 
the  sanctuaries  in  the  church,  singing  their  appointed  hymn  at 
every  one. 

*'  The  first  place  they  visited  was  that  of  the  pillar  of  Flagella- 
tion, a  large  piece  of  which  is  kept  in  a  little  cell,  just  at  the  door 
of  the  chapel  of  the  Apparition.  There  they  sung  their  proper 
hymn ;  and  another  friar  entertained  the  company  with  a  sermon 
in  Spanish,  touching  the  scourging  of  our  Lord. 

"  From  hence  they  proceeded  in  solemn  order  to  the  prison  of 
Christ,  where  they  pretend  he  was  secured  whilst  the  soldiers 
made  things  ready  for  his  crucifixion ;  here,  likewise,  they  sung 
their  hymn,  and  a  third  friar  preached  in  French. 

"  From  the  prison  they  went  to  the  altar  of  the  division  of 
Christ's  garments;  where  they  only  sung  their  hymn,  without 
adding  any  sermon. 

"  Having  done  here,  they  advanced  to  the  chapel  of  the  Deri- 
sion ;  at  which,  after  their  hymn,  they  had  a  fourth  sbrmon  (as  I 
remember)  in  French. 

*'  From  this  place  they  went  up  to  Calvary,  leaving  their  shoes 
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at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  Here  are  two  altars  to  be  visited  : 
one  where  our  Lord  is  supposed  to  have  been  nailed  to  his 
cross;  another  where  his  cross  was  erected.  At  the  former  of 
these  they  laid  down  the  great  crucifix  (which  I  but  now  described) 
upon  the  floor,  and  acted  a  kind  of  resemblance  of  Christ's  being 
nailed  to  the  cross ;  and  after  the  hymn,  one  of  the  friars  preached 
mother  sermon  in  Spanish,  upon  the  crucifixion. 

**  From  hence  they  removed  to  the  adjoining  altar,  where  the 
cross  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected,  bearing  the  image  of  our 
Lord's  body.  At  this  altar  is  a  hole  in  the  natural  rock,  said  to  be 
the  very  same  individual  one  in  which  the  foot  of  our  Lord's  cross 
stood.  Here  they  set  up  their  cross,  with  the  bloody  crucified 
image  upon  it ;  and,  leaving  it  in  that  posture,  they  first  sung  their 
hymn,  and  then  the  father-guardian,  sitting  in  a  chair  before  it, 
preached  a  passion  sermon  in  Italian. 

**  At  about  one  yard  and  a  half  distance  from  the  hole  in  which 
the  foot  of  the  cross  was  fixed,  is  seen  that  memorable  cleft  in  the 
rock,  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  earthquake  which  happened 
at  the  suffering  of  the  God  of  nature  ;  when  (as  St.  Matthew,  chap, 
xvii.,  verse  51,  witnesseth)  '  the  rocks  rent,  and  the  very  graves 
were  opened.'  This  cleft,  as  to  what  now  appears  of  it,  is  about  a 
span  wide  at  its  upper  part,  and  two  deep  ;  after  which  it  closes  ; 
but  it  opens  again  below,  (as  you  may  see  in  another  chapel,  con- 
tiguous to  the  side  of  Calvary,)  and  runs  down  to  an  unknown 
depth  in  the  earth.  That  this  rent  was  made  by  the  earthquake 
that  happened  at  our  Lord's  passion,  there  is  only  tradition  to  prove : 
bat  that  it  is  a  natural  and  genuine  breach,  and  not  counterfeited 
by  any  art,  the  sense  and  reason  of  every  one  that  sees  it  may  con- 
vince him ;  for  the  sides  of  it  fit  like  two  tallies  to  each  other ;  and 
yet  it  runs  in  such  intricate  windings  as  could  not  well  be  coun- 
terfeited by  art,  nor  arrived  at  by  any  instruments. 

*'  The  ceremony  of  the  passion  being  over,  and  the  guardian's 
sermon  ended,  two  friars,  personating,  the  one  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
and  the  other  Nicodemus,  approached  the  cross,  and  with  a  most 
solemn,  concerned  air,  both  of  aspect  and  behaviour,  drew  out  the 
great  nails,  and  took  down  the  feigned  body  from  the  cross.  It 
was  an  efiigy  so  contrived  that  its  limbs  were  soft  and  flexible,  as 
if  they  had  been  real  flesh;  and  nothing  could  be  more  surprising 
than  to  see  the  two  pretended  mourners  bend  down  the  arms,  which 
were  before  extended,  and  dispose  them  upon  the  trunk,  in  such  a 
manner  as  is  usual  in  corpses. 

*'  The  body,  being  taken  down  from  the  cross,  was  received  in 
a  fair  large  winding  sheet,  and  carried  down  from  Calvary;  the 
whole  company  attending,  as  before,  to  the  stone  of  unction.  This 
is  taken  for  the  very  place  inhere  the  precious  body  of  our  Lord 
was  anointed  and  prepared  for  the  burial,  John  xix.  39.  Here 
they  laid  down  their  imaginary  corpse,  and,  casting  over  it  several 
sweet  powders  and  spices,  wrapt  it  up  in  the  winding  sheet :  whilst 
this  was  doing,  they  sung  their  proper  hymn,  and  ^afterwards  one 
of  the  friars  preached  in  Arabic  a  funeral  sermon. 

"  These  obsequies  being  finished,  they  carried  off*  their  fancied 
corpse,   and  lain  it  in  the  sepulchre,  shutting  up   the  door  till 
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Easter  morning.  And  now,  after  so  many  sermons,  and  so  long, 
not  to  say  tedious  a  ceremony,  it  may  well  be  imagined,  that  the 
weariness  of  the  congregation,  as  well  as  the  hour  of  the  night, 
made  it  needful  to  go  to  rest. 

"  The  next  morning  nothing  extraordinary  passed,  which  gave 
many  of  the  pilgrims  leisure  to  have  their  arms  marked  with  the 
usual  ensigns  of  Jerusalem.  The  artists  who  undertake  the  opera- 
tion, do  it  in  this  manner :  they  have  stamps  in  wood  of  any  figure 
that  you  desire,  which  they  first  print  off  upon  your  arm  with 
powder  of  charcoal,  then  taking  two  very  fine  needles,  tied  close 
together,  and  dipping  them  often,  like  a  pen,  in  certain  ink,  com- 
pounded, as  I  was  informed,  of  gunpowder  and  ox- gall,  they  make 
with  them  small  punctures  all  along  the  lines  of  the  figure  which 
they  have  printed ;  and  then  washing  the  part  in  wine,  conclude 
the  work.  These  punctures  they  make  with  great  quickness  and 
dexterity,  and  with  scarce  any  smart,  seldom  piercing  so  deep  as 
to  draw  the  blood. 

**  In  the  afternoon  of  this  day  the  congregation  was  assembled 
in  the  area  before  the  holy  grave,  where  the  friars  spent  some 
hours  in  singing  over  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  which  func- 
tion, with  the  usual  procession  to  the  holy  places,  was  all  the  cere- 
mony of  this  day. 

*'  On  Easter  morning  the  sepulchre  was  again  set  open  very 
early.  The  clouds  of  the  former  morning  were  cleared  up,  and 
the  friars  put  on  a  face  of  joy  and  serenity,  as  if  it  had  been  the 
real  juncture  of  our  Lord's  resurrection.  Nor,  doubtless,  was 
this  joy  feigned,  whatever  their  mourning  might  be,  this  being  the 
day  in  which  their  Lenton  disciplines  expired,  and  they  were  come 
to  a  full  belly  again. 

''  The  mass  was  celebrated  this  morning  just  before  the  holy 
sepulchre,  being  the  most  eminent  place  in  the  church,  where  the 
father-guardian  had  a  throne  erected  ;  and  being  arrayed  in  epis- 
copal robes,  with  a  mitre  on  his  head,  in  the  sight  of  the  Turks, 
he  gave  the  host  to  all  that  were  disposed  to  receive  it;  not 
refusing  children  of  seven  or  eight  years  old.  This  office  being 
ended,  we  made  our  exit  out  of  the  sepulchre,  and,  returning  to 
the  convent,  dined  with  the  friars.'* 

This  monstrous  pageant,  supporting,  as  it  does,  the  empire  of 
delusion,  and  invented  for  the  express  purpose  of  practising  on 
the  weakness  of  the  credulous,  the  fanatical,  and  the  sensual,  in 
order  to  fill  the  coffers  of  the  priesthood, and  to  perpetuate  their 
tyranny,  has  its  origin  in  a  principle  deeply  seated  m  human  nature, 
and  which,  when  properly  enlightened  and  directed,  has  exerted 
a  most  beneficial  influence  in  improving  the  character,  by  accu- 
mulating on  the  heart  the  most  salutary  and  powerful  impressions 
of  religion. 

The  natural,  the  sublime,  and  tender  associations  connected 
with  Calvary,  as  the  hallowed  spot  where  the  Redeemer  of  our 
race  expired  in  love,  in  agony,  and  in  shame  by  the  hands  of 
violence,  may  be  rendered  delightfully  subservient  to  devotion ; 
but  they  partake  not  of  its  nature ;  they  ought  to  be  carefully 
distinguisned  from  its  inspirations,  and  restrained  within  the  limits 
it  prescribes.     We  ought  clearly  to  understand  the  peculiar  cha- 
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ncten  by  which  the  religion  of  the  heart  and  the  associations  of 
the  mind  are  discriminated,  and  by  which  they  may  exert  a  mn- 
toal  influence  upon  each  other.  Calvary,  as  a  locality  where  the 
awful  tragedy  of  salvation  was  coDsummated,  bears  the  same 
relation  to  religion  that  is  sustained  by  Marathon  and  Ther- 
mopylae to  patriotism.  These  places,  so  celebrated  in  history 
and  in  song,  are  wholly  unimportant  in  themselves.  One  was 
stained  with  the  blood  of  the  greatest  being  that  ever  sacrificed 
his  life  in  the  cause  of  human  happiness ;  on  the  others,  heroes 
and  patriots  died  in  defence  of  their  native  land.  Memory  recurs 
to  the  heart-thrilling  story  connected  with  each.  Thermopylse 
rises  to  our  view  with  Leonidas  and  his  glorious  band  of  brothers ; 
Marathon  presents  its  simple  monuments,  erected  to  the  honour  of 
the  noblest  sons  of  Greece,  who  purchased  their  country's  freedom 
with  their  blood. 

Calvary  appears  divested,  indeed,  of  all  earthly  glory;  the 
scene  of  sufiering  and  reproach,  where  innocence  endured  the 
penalty  of  guilt;  yet  irradiated  with  a  divine,  inefiable  majesty; 
where  moral  greatness  triumphs,  and  the  redemption  of  a  world 
is  accomplished.  But  beyond  the  curiosity  which  seeks  a  know- 
ledge of  the  scenes  of  great  events,  the  imagination  which  invests 
them  with  the  charms  of  poetry,  and  the  memory  which  connects 
them  together,  when  either  the  one  or  the  other  is  suggested  to 
the  mind,  these  places  are  equally  insignificant.  Religion  no  more 
dictates  pilgrimages  to  Calvary,  than  the  love  of  glory  prescribes 
a  journey  to  Thermopylae  or  Marathon.  We  may  very  innocently 
avail  ourselves  of  each,  if  they  fall  in  our  way— or  if  visiting  them 
would  not  interfere  with  the  duties  of  piety  and  the  business  of 
Ufe.  But  he  must  know  little  of  the  spirit  and  power  of  religion, 
whom  the  facts  and  glorious  doctrines  of  the  crucifixion  will  not 
warm  into  a  holy  fervour  of  love  and  gratitude,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  its  locality;  and  the  heroism  which  requires  to  be  sus- 
tained by  the  local  associations  of  past  greatness,  is  not  that  to 
which  a  nation's  honour  and  protection  can  be  safely  entrusted. 

Even  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  subject  is  suflicient 
to  satisfy  any  impartial  inquirer  that  the  superstition  which  con- 
verted the  scene  of  our  Redeemer's  sufferings  into  a  shrine  for 
the  worship  of  the  pilgrim  and  the  devotee ;  and  the  fanaticism 
which  shed  torrents  of  blood  to  recover  or  to  maintain  its  posses- 
sion, are  totally  opposed  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  Christianity. 
The  latter  position  is  now  universally  admitted.  History  has 
done  its  work — and  the  crusades  are  regarded  as  a  romance  of 
other  times.  They  disclose  a  perfect  contrast  between  the  great 
objects  of  Christianity,  as  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
•  those  professed  by  the  booted  apostles,  who  led  their  deluded 
myriaas  to  perish  in  the  holy  land ; — that  is,  the  land  deserted  of 
God — from  which  he  had  also  driven  out  his  ancient  heritage — a 
land  polluted  with  every  crime  under  heaven,  and  especially 
stained  with  that  in  which  was  concentrated  all  the  guilt  which  it 
was  possible  for  man  to  contract,  and  which  only  the  wrath  of 
God,  executed  to  the  uttermost,  could  adequately  avenge.  "  Pales- 
tine," it  has  been  well  observed,  *'  did  not  of  right  belong  to  the 
christians  in  consequence  of  any  gift  of  God  ;  and  it  was  evident. 
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from  the  fact  of  the  destruction  of  the  second  temple,  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  peculiar  sanctity  in  the  ground  of  Jerusalem. 
There  is  no  command  in  the  scriptures  for  christians  to  build  the 
walls  of  the  holy  city,  and  no  promise  of  an  earthly  Canaan,  as 
the  reward  of  virtue.  It  is  mere  equivocation  to  call  Palestine 
the  Lord*s  heritage,  and  the  land  promised  to  his  people.  These 
expressions  belong  to  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  proper  and  literal 
sense,  and  can  be  applied  to  the  New  only  in  a  figurative  sense. 
The  heritage  which  Christ  purchased  with  his  blood  is  his  church, 
collected  from  all  nations,  and  the  land  which  he  promised  is  the 
heavenly  country.*  Besides,  Christianity  condemns  all  injustice 
and  iniquity;  and  the  crusades  were  founded  in  nothing  else. 
**  The  blooa  of  man  should  never  be  shed  but  to  redeem  the  blood 
of  man.  It  is  well  shed  for  our  family,  for  our  friends,  for  our 
God,  for  our  kind.    The  rest  is  vanity,  the  rest  is  crime." 

With  regard  to  the  former  position,  namely,  that  the  supersti- 
tion which  converts  the  scene  of  the  Redeemer's  sufferings  into  a 
shrine  for  the  worship  of  the  pilgrim  and  the  devotee,  is  opposed 
to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  Christianity,  we  have  a  few  observations 
to  offer  which  are  of  some  importance,  because  the  principle  on 
which  it  is  founded  clings  to  the  depraved  nature  of  man,  and 
arises  from  mistaken  ideas  of  his  animal  constitution.  Com- 
pounded of  two  essential  parts,  the  material  and  the  spiritual,  he 
is  inclined  to  prefer  the  sensations  of  the  former  to  the  pure  con- 
ceptions and  emotions  of  the  latter.  He  is  constantly  disposed  to 
sacrifice  the  spirit  of  religion  to  its  visible  and  palpable  substance. 
The  next  step  upwards,  but  which  falls  far  below  the  dignity  of 
true  devotion,  is,  constituting  the  imagination  the  principal  seat  of 
its  range  and  influence,  and  leaving  the  heart  untouched  and  un- 
subdued. That  worship  which  invests  a  certain  locality  with  a 
peculiar  sacredness,  and  makes  its  appeals  to  the  senses,  partakes  of 
both  these  characters,  and  degrades  by  totally  neglecting  the 
nobler  part  of  our  nature.  But  there  is  no  axiom  more  incontro- 
vertible, than  that  '*  it  is  the  torpor  of  the  moral  sentiments  that 
allows  to  material  ideas  so  much  power  to  occupy  and  overwhelm 
the  mind."  Under  the  sovereign  control  of  this  spiritual  death, 
those  who  have  embraced  a  nominal  profession  of  Christianity  have 
wholly  abandoned  themselves  to  an  influence  altogether  subversive 
of  its  grand  and  principal  design.  They  have  lost  sight  of  that 
which  essentially  distinguishes  it  from  a  gross  and  sensual  fana- 
ticism. This  remark  applies  in  all  its  force  to  those  who  have 
attached  peculiar  sanctity  to  the  spot  where  our  redemption  was 
accomplished,  and  who  have  displayed  its  facts  and  circumstances 
in  a  series  of  dramatic  representations.  On  this  basis  the  whole 
superstructure  of  the  Romish  superstition  is  founded,  and  this  is 
the  great  secret  of  its  power.  That  it  is  at  complete  variance  not 
only  with  the  spirit  but  the  letter  of  the  gospel,  is  evident  from 
that  solemn  declaration  of  our  Lord,  in  the  conversation  which  he 
held  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  where  he  expressly  says,  '*  that 
neither  in  this  mountain  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem  shall  ye  worship  the 

*  Mills's  History  of  the  Crurades,  vol.  ii.  page  387;  and  Fleiiry  as  cited  by 
Mills  from  Jortin's  Remarks  on  the  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  iii.  page  337. 
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Father ;"  .  .  .  '*  but  the  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  true 
worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  for 
the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him :"  and  then  he  adds  that 
sublime  description  of  God,  which  destroys  for  ever  all  notions  of 
propitiating  the  Deity  by  ritual  observances  and  pilgrimages  to  a 
distant  locality, — "  God  is  a  spirit." 

A  just  and  scriptural  view  of  the  grand  design  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  of  all  the  solemn  transactions  which  it  involved,  fur- 
nishes us  with  a  striking  evidence  that  Calvary  was  no  otherwise 
important  than  as  it  was  the  scene  of  these  solemnities.  It  is 
faith  in  the  sacrifice  where  it  was  offered,  and  not  veneration  for 
the  spot,  that  supplies  that  state  of  mind  which  proves  that  we  are 
within  the  pale  of  salvation ;  it  is  the  cross,  as  exhibiting  the  grand 
doctrine  of  propitiation,  and  not  the  crucifixion,  and  the  tragic  events 
connected  with  it,  that  is  the  great  object  of  attraction.  **  I,  if  I 
be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  Mh,"  and  not  to  the  tree  by 
which  I  am  to  be  raised  from  the  earth.  The  scenic  exhibitions 
which  form  the  principal  charm  to  those  who  visit  the  holy  sepul- 
chre, whether  they  are  performed  at  St.  Peter's,  or  in  the  Chapel 
of  the  Crucifixion,  have  uniformly  failed  to  produce  those  impres- 
sions and  moral  effects  which  correspond  with  the  genius  and  in- 
fluence of  the  true  religion.  How  foreign  from  its  nature,  how 
opposed  to  its  influence,  they  have  ever  proved  themselves 
to  be,  will  appear  from  the  following  quotation,  with  which  we 
shall  conclude  the  present  essay.  Speaking  of  the  Romish  wor- 
ship, the  author  eloquently  observes,  "  Nothing  in  Christianity 
that  might  subserve  the  purposes  of  dramatic  effect  has  been 
overlooked ;  even  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  materials  have 
been  wrought  into  keeping.  The  humiliations  and  poverty  which 
shroud  the  glory  of  the  principal  personage,  and  the  horrors  of 
his  death ;  the  awful  beauty  and  compassionate  advocacy  of  the 
Virgin  Mother,  the  queen  of  heaven ;  the  stern  dignity  of  the 
twelve ;  the  marvels  of  miraculous  power ;  the  heroism  of  the 
martyrs ;  the  mortifications  of  the  saints ;  the  punishment  of  the 
enemies  of  the  church ;  the  practices  of  devies ;  the  intercssion 
and  tutelary  cares  of  the  blessed  ;  the  sorrows  of  the  nether  world 
and  the  glories  of  the  upper ; — all  these  materials  of  poetic  and 
scenic  effect  have  been  elaborated  by  the  genius  and  taste  of  the 
Italian  artists,  until  a  spectacle  has  been  got  up,  which  leaves  the 
most  splendid  shows  of  the  ancient  idol  worship  of  Greece  and 
Rome  at  a  vast  distance  of  inferiority." 

**  But  of  what  avail  is  all  this  sumptuous  apparatus  in  promoting 
either  genuine  piety  or  purity  of  manners  ?  History  and  existing 
facts  leave  no  obscurity  on  the  question ;  for  the  atrocity  of  crime, 
and  the  foulness  of  licentiousness,  have  ever  kept  pace  with  the 
perfectionment  of  the  Romish  service.  Those  nations  upon  whose 
manners  it  has  worked  its  proper  influence  with  the  fullest  effect 
have  been  the  most  corrupt  and  the  most  debauched.  Splendid 
rites  and  odious  vices  have  dwelt  in  peace  under  the  same  conse- 
crated roofs,  and  the  actors  and  spectators  of  these  sacred  panto- 
mimes have  been  wont  to  rush  together  from  the  solemn  pomps  of 
worship  to  the  chambers  of  filthy  sin.'** 

*  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,  p.  48. 
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BY  MRS.   OFIS. 

«  Say  whither,  O  viewless  winds,  ye  fly, 
viewless,  like  him  hy  whom  impelled. 
Your  pinions  sweep  through  the  vaulted  sky, 
Idke  him,  in  your  works  alone  beheld  ? 

How  deep  are  your  voices  !  or  awfully  loud ! 

Thougn  unseen  by  the  eye,  you  are  heard  by  the  ear; 
Alethinks  when  it  hears  ve,  each  light  lingering  dottd 

Hurries  on  to  escape  those  accents  of  fear  !** 

**  We  go  where  our  course  will  be  mark'd  indeed. 
Not  by  hands  that  do,  but  by  deeds  that  are  done ; 
We  go  to  make  many  a  bosom  bleed — 
And  soon  will  be  neard  the  minute  gun ! 

Soon  waves  wiU  rise  on  their  snaky  crest. 

And  ocean  swell  in  one  foaming  heap. 
To  cast  on  shore,  from  her  billowy  breast. 

Far  more  than  was  bom  in  the  populous  deep. 

There  forms  will  stiffen  in  Death's  firm  grasp. 
For  whom  prayers  have  risen,  and  tears  been  shed  ; 

But  no  friends  were  near  for  their  last  cold  dasp. 
No  tears  of  love  shall  embalm  them  when  dead. 

And  eyes  that  wept  when  they  sail*d  away. 
And  that  fondly  seek  them  across  the  main. 

Shall  watch  till  night  firom  dawn  of  day. 
And  firom  night  till  dawn— but  watch  in  vain. 

But  on  let  us  haste,  and  our  task  fulfil ! 

Why  idly  waste  our  vassal  breath? 
We  go  to  do  our  master's  will : — 

We  go  to  perform  the  woA  of  deatli  !** 

And  the  minute  gun  was  shortly  heard — 
And  screams  of  wretches  that  vainly  cried ! 

And  the  boat  was  launched,  and  the  ropes  prepared : 
But  swifter  than  both  was  the  fiirfal  tide ! 

Sunk,  sunk  are  the  victims !  where  late  they  stood 
On  the  patting  deck  in  despairing  woe, 

Nor  nought  is  seen  on  the  tranquil  fkiod 
But  bwven'a  own  tints,  and  red  evening's  ffaw. 

Yet  still  some  waves  a  death-freigfat  bear 
Now  the  morrow's  sun  sets  on  the  ^assy  wave. 

And  the  forms,  to  **  many  a  boeom"  dear. 
On  a  straqger  shore  await  agiave ! 

And  the  death-beD*s  sound  o*er  the  billows  soes ! 

And  the  cones  are  laidin  their  namdess  home! — 
Thy  mournful  page  ken  memory  dose : — 

Oh !  that  storms  must  rise,  and  shipwredcs  oome ! 

But,  blest  be  the  thought!  whatsoe'er  oar  doom. 
And  if  by  still  waters  or  rough  we  rove. 

Let  the  fields  be  covered  widi  Uight  or  bloom. 
We  Anov  that  the  banner  borne  o'er  us  is  Iwc 
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SCOTTISH  LEGENDS. 

No.  I.— A  LEGEND  OF  GLAMMIS  CASTTLE. 

BY  ONE  OF  THS  AUTHORS  OF  <'THS  ODD  VOLUME,**  &C. 

In  the  coarse  of  a  rambling  excarsion  which  I  made  not  long 
since,  I  traversed,  with  no  other  companion  than  my  pointer  Clara, 
the  beaatifdl  and  picturesque  district  of  Strathmore ;  literally,  the 
great  strath  or  valley  which  extends  from  Strathaven  in  the  Meams 
U)  Cowal  in  Argyle. 

As  I  wandered  on  through  the  lovely  and  fertile  plain,  every 
step  presenting  some  new  beauty,  I  at  length  found  myself  in  the 
centre  of  a  park  of  almost  boundless  extent,  and  close  to  the  princely 
and  splendid  castle  of  Glammis,  whose  clustering  towers  rose 
proudly  over  wood  and  dell. 

While  I  stood  gazing  on  the  magnificent  scene,  Clara,  with  the 
restlessness  incident  to  her  sex,  had  made  her  way  into  the  castle, 
from  whence  she  quickly  issued,  pursued  by  a  weather-beaten  old 
woman,  who  twirled  a  broomstick  with  alarming  activity,  while 
half  a  dozen  yelling  dogs  brought  up  the  rear. 

Clara,  finding  the  odds  against  her,  fled  to  me  for  protection :  I 
presented  my  gun,  and  the  whole  posse  halted  at  a  respectful  dis* 
tance.  I  then  sounded  a  parley,  and  desired  the  old  woman  to 
call  back  the  dogs.  "  Troth,"  she  replied,  "  that's  mair  than  I'll 
promise  ;  your  beast  deserves  to  hae  his  brains  knocked  out  for 
coming  snoking  where  he  has  sae  little  business."  ''  You  must 
forgive  her,  good  mother,"  I  replied,  **  and  take  us  with  you  into 
the  castle,  which  we  have  come  many,  many  miles  to  see."  "  And 
ye  want  to  see  the  castle,  do  ye?"  she  answered  with  a  sourish  kind 
of  smile, "  come  awa  in  then,  and  dinna  be  affronted  about  your  dog, 
for  ye  maun  ken  that  there's  no  mony  besides  mysel'  at  hame  the 
day ;  for  the  housekeeper  and  a  wheen  of  the  servants  are  awa  to 
Forfar  on  some  ploy  or  other,  and  sae  I'm  left,  like  the  kid  in  the 
tale,  to  keep  the  house  ;  but  I'll  do  my  best  to  let  you  see  a'  the 
ferlies  in  it."  So  saying  she  led  the  way,  surrounded  by  the  dogs, 
and  followed  by  myself  and  Clara,  who  kept  close  by  my  side. 

On  entering  the  castle,  my  conductress  dismissed  her  four- 
footed  auxiliaries,  and  saying,  '*  now.  Sir,  you  maun  let  me  shut 
up  your  dog ;"  she  opened  Uie  door  of  a  small  room  and  thrust 
Clara  into  durance  vile,  who  sent  forth  the  most  hideous  outcries. 
**  Ne'er  ye  mind  her  yaffin.  Sir,"  said  she,  "  she'll  just  think  the 
mair  o'  ye  when  she  sees  you  again."  "  You  are  probably  in  the 
right,"  I  replied,  as  I  followed  my  guide.  "  Saw  ye  ever 
the  like  o'  that?"  asked  she,  opening  a  large  trunk  containing  the 
court  dresses  of  the  lords  and  ladies  of  this  ancient  family;  **  look  at 
that  coat,  a'  passamented  with  gould  lace ;  faith,  it  might  amaist  stand 
its  lane.  There  are  nae  such  coats  to  be  seen  now-a-days ;  the  mair 
die  pity ;  it's  a  wonder  to  me  how  lords  and  earls  can  bide  to  wear 
die  same  kind  o'  coats,  as  the  flunkies  that  stand  behind  their  backs ; 
I  dinna  think  the  world  has  gane  right  ever  since  our  groat  lords 
flung  awa  their  grand  claes,  and  dressed  themselves  like  Kirrie- 
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muir  weavers."  "  Why,  truly,"  replied  I,  lifting  up  a  rich  vest- 
ment, "  I  think  our  ancestors  lavished  so  much  gold  and  silver  on 
their  dresses,  as  to  leave  but  a  scanty  supply  to  their  descendants; 
but  what  is  this,"  I  asked,  taking  up  a  parti-coloured  coat  and 
tasselled  cap ;  "  who  wore  these  habiliments,  my  good  dame  ?" 
"  Dear  Sir,  do  ye  no  ken  they  belonged  to  the  last  fool  of  Glam- 
mis?  It's  little  mair  than  forty  years  since  he  died  :  I  mind  weel 
when  I  was  a  bairn  there  was  naething  I  liked  better  than  playing 
with  the  bells  of  his  cap ;  but  they  are  no  there  now ;  I  often  won- 
der to  mysel  what  has  become  of  them."  "  I  cannot  imagine,  my 
good  dame,"  said  I,  taking  up  a  high-heeled  shoe,  '*  how  the  ladies 
managed  to  walk  when  they  were  shod  in  this  ridiculous  manner ; 
it  must  have  been  a  ticklish  affair."  "'Deed,  I'll  no  say  but  it 
might,"  she  answered;  **  but  look  at  this  suit  o'  clothes;  they  were 
worn  by  our  earl  Charles,  when  he  was  stabbed  at  Forfar  by  the 
laird  of  Finhaven."  ''  And,  pray,"  said  T,  **  how  did  that  come 
about;  was  there  a  feud  between  them  ?"  *'  Na,  na,  that  was  not 
the  reason,"  she  answered;  *'  ye  must  ken  that  our  earl  Charles, 
and  Finhaven,  and  mony  mair  nobles  and  gentles,  had  been  at  some 
grand  burial  at  Forfar,  and  after  the  burial  sat  drinking  thegither 
never  so  long  ;  and  at  last,  as  they  were  getting  to  horse,  some  one 
of  them  pushed  Finhaven  into  tne  mire ;  he  thought  it  was  earl' 
Charles  who  had  done  him  this  ill  turn,  so  he  got  on  his  horse  and 
rode  after  the  earl,  and  out  with  his  sword,  and  stabbed  him  so 
sorely  that  he  died  soon  after."  <*  An  unfortunate  affair  indeed  ; 
pray,  are  there  any  witches  in  the  family  now  ?"  "  Na,  na,  we 
never  hear  tell  o'  any  witches  now."  Wishing  to  try  if  she  had 
the  honour  of  the  family  at  heart,  I  said  carelessly,  "  it  was  really 
very  wicked  of  the  beautiful  lady  Glammis,  to  endeavour  to 
destroy  king  James  the  fifth  by  witchcraft ;  she  well  deserved  to 
be  burnt ;  the  king  knew  his  life  was  in  daily  jeopardy  through  her 
diabolical  arts ;"  but  I  had  better  have  refrained  from  touching  on 
this  subject.  In  a  moment  the  expression  of  her  countenance  under- 
went a  violent  change ;  her  eyes  gleamed  with  fire ;  and  her  cheek  be  • 
came  pale  with  passion,  which  broke  forth  in  a  torrent  of  invective  ; 
*'  And  who  are  ye  that  dare  say  such  words  in  Glammis  castle  ? 
are  ye  no  feared  that  the  very  roof  may  fa',  and  crush  ye  with  the 
base  lie  in  your  month?  Out  o'  my  sight,  ye  black-hearted  fauseloon  ; 
naething  hinders  me  frae  dinging  out  your  brains,  but  the  hope  that 
ye'U  meet  with  a  waur  death,  and  that  I  may  live  to  see  the  hood- 
ed CTO^  picking  out  your  een,  and  the  eagle  riving  at  the  fause 
tongue,  that  could  basely  slander  the  bonniest  and  the  best  lady 
that  the  sun  ever  shone  on ;  awa  wi'  ye,  awa  wi'  ye ;  the  walls  o' 
this  castle  are  fifteen  feet  thick,  but  I  trow  the  words  that  ye  hae 
spoken  hae  made  them  dirl :  awa  wi'  ye,  before  they  come  clattering 
down  and  grind  ye  to  powder !" 

The  sight  of  violent  emotion  is  always  interesting,  and  under  its 
influence  the  old  woman  deeply  engaged  my  attention ;  and  respect- 
ing her  feelings,  and  regretting  having  wounded  them,  I  hastened 
to  declare  my  real  sentiments,  and  to  assure  her  of  my  sympathy 
in  the  unmerited  fate  of  the  unfortunate  lady  Glammis.  It  was  not, 
however,  without  much  difUculty  that  I  pacified  her,  and  obtained 
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her  forgiYeneas.  "  Wed,  weel,"  she  said,  in  reply  to  my  excuses, 
"  ni  say  nae  mair  abont  it;  ye're  yonng  and  silly,  and  nae  doubt 
think  it  grand  diyersion  to  geek  at  and  make  game  o'  an  auld  wife 
like  me  ;  but  mind  ye,  laddie,  that  the  heart  is  the  part  langest  of 
dying  in  oar  mortal  frames,  and  that  it  whiles  may  happen  that 
the  body  may  be  dry  and  withered  as  the  leaves  that  the  wind  is 
dii^ng  down  frae  thae  trees  before  us,  and  yet  the  heart  may  be  fu' 
o'  the  sap  of  life,  and  may  hand  to  humankind  with  as  firm  a  grip  as 
the  hundred-year-auld  oak  taks  o'  the  earth."  "  My  good  dame," 
I  replied,  **  I  honour  your  feelings,  and  assure  you  that  the  tragi- 
cal end  of  lady  Glammis  has  often  moved  my  pity  and  indigna- 
tion. Lady  Glammis's  real  crime  was  in  being  the  sister  of  the 
great  earl  of  Angus,  against  whom  the  king  nourished  an  implaca- 
ble hatred  ;  but,  it  was  unworthy  of  a  true  knight  and  a  christian 
king  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  a  defenceless  and  innocent 
womaD ;  in  truth,  I  consider  it  as  the  greatest  blot  in  the  character 
of  James.**  "  Ye  may  say  that,  indeed;  mony's  the  time  I  grat 
mysel  blind,  when  I  was  a  young  thing,  when  my  mother  would 
sit  o'er  the  fire  in  a  winter  night,  and  tell  me  a'  about  it ;  and  I 
would  listen,  and  listen,  till  I  thought  that  every  thing  was  bodily 
before  me,  and  that  I  saw  the  Castle-hill  o'  Edinburgh  covered  with 
a  multitude  o' folk,  as  silent  as  the  dead  in  the  kirk-yar^,  and  with 
their  een  fastened  on  the  winsome  lady,  the  leal  wife,  and  the  waefu' 
mother,  who  was  so  soon  to  die  a  shamefu'  death ;  and  I  thought 
I  saw  her  walk  on  with  a  stately  step,  her  brent  brow  turned  up  to 
heaven,  and  her  long  hair  hanging  over  her  saft  cheek  ;  and  on 
ihe.went  proudly,  to  the  place  of  her  punishment;  and  when  she 
came  there,  she  stood  up  firmly,  and  looked  round  with  a  sweet 
and  calm  glance  ;  but,  when  she  louted  down  to  whisper  to  the 
faithfu'  friend  who  never  left  her  side,  and  to  beseech  him  to  be  a 
&ther  to  her  young  son,  tfam  lying  in  prison,  a'  the  mother  welled 
ap  in  her  heart,  and  the  tears  gashed  ower  her  cheeks,  but  she 
ilried  them  with  her  bonny  brown  hair ;  and  then  they  brought  fire 
and  set  it  to  the  pile,  and  1  saw  the  flames  rising  up  round  her,  and 
aye,  as  the  wind  blew  them  past  with  a  swirl,  she  was  seen  stand- 
ing with  her  white  hands  crossed  ower  her  bosom.  Then  my  young 
heart  would  swell  like  to  burst,  and  I  would  start  up  and  cry  to 
my  mother  to  bring  water  to  put  out  the  fire,  and  save  the  bonny 
lady,  and  my  mother  would  baud  me  in  her  arms  till  I  had  sobbed 
myself  to  sleep:  but,  you'll  be  wearied  o'  this  lang  tale,  so  come 
awa  with  me,  and  I'll  let  you  see  what  your  kind  like  muckle  bet- 
ter, and  that's  routh  o'  guns  and  pistols,  and  a'  sorts  o'  things  for 
helping  folks  out  o'  this  weary  world."  I  followed  to  the  armoury, 
which  contained  a  great  variety  of  ancient  armour,  such  as  helmets, 
coats  of  mail,  shields.  Sec;  and  numberless  swords,  guns,  bows  and 
arrows,  rapiers  and  spears ;  as  also  saddles,  bufi-gloves,  boots  and 
spurs.  **  Aye,  aye,"  said  my  conductress,  **  look  weel  about  ye  ; 
there's  monie  a  ferlie  here :  that  sword  before  ye  belonged  to 
Macbeth,  and  there's  the  shirt  o'  rings  that  he  never  put  ofi*  by 
night  or  by  day ;  and  look  at  these  brass  things  that  were  taken 
out  o'  the  Loch  of  Forfar,  mair  than  fifty  years  ago,  where  they 
had  lain  far  eight  hundred  years ;  this  is  a  part  o'  the  spulzie  that  was 
TOL.  I.  n 
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carried  awa  frae  the  Castle,  when  Malcolm  the  second  was  mur- 
dered ;  and  now,  if  ye  hae  looked  long  enough  at  these  dags  and 
guns,  I'll  take  and  let  ye  see  the  room  that  he  died  in ;  the  blood 
is  on  the  floor  to  this  blessed  day,  and  what  makes  this  a  real  won- 
der is,  that  the  floor  has  been  renewed  four  or  five  times  since  that, 
but  the  blood  aye  seeps  out  in  the  new  floor  in  the  very  same  place 
that  it  did  on  the  aula  one.'' 

As  I  did  not  chuse  to  risk  the  favour  of  my  guide  by  expressing 
any  doubts  on  this  subject,  I  agreed  heartily  in  thinking  it  a  very 
great  wonder  that  Malcolm's  blood  should  be  transferable.  We 
then  proceeded  to  view  the  portraits,  which  chiefly  refer  to  the 
time  of  Charles  the  second,  amongst  which  I  recognised  those  of 
Lauderdale,  Dundee,  Ormond,  and  many  others.  **  And  whose 
portrait  is  this  ?"  I  asked,  pointing  to  one  which  much  attracted 
my  attention.  **  That,"  she  replied,  "  is  Patrick,  earl  of 
Strathmore ;  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Middleton;  and 
how,  think  ye,  did  he  bring  his  bride  to  Glammis  ?  faith,  he  made 
her  mount  behind  him  on  horseback,  and  the  whole  of  their  retinue 
was  one  man  that  ran  by  the  side  of  the  horse.  I  doubt  the  brides 
in  our  times  would  boggle  a  wee  at  travelling  in  this  way."  **  And 
pray,  who  may  these  be  ?"  said  I,  pointing  to  two  portraits,  the  one 
representing  a  lovely  female,  habited  as  a  gypsy,  the  other  a  hand- 
some youth,  also  in  the  gypsy  dress.  **  Dear  me.  Sir,  that  is  the 
lady  Cassilis  and  Johnnie  Faa ;  ye'll  surely  hae  heard  the  auld 
ballad  that  ^tells  the  story.  Some  folks  say  d^at  Johnnie  Faa  was 
not  a  gypsy,  but  some  great  lord  that  was  in  love  with  the  countess, 
and  dressed  himself  like  a  gypsy,  that  he  might  get  into  the  castle  : 
but,  I  trow,  such  gentry  are  little  worth  the  speaking  about,  so  we 
will  go  and  take  a  Iqok  at  the  chapel." 

We  accordingly  proceeded  to  the  chapel,  which  is  justly  consi- 
dered a  great  curiosity,  as  it  is  preserved  in  every  respect  in  the 
same  state  in  which  it  was  when  used  as  a  catholic  place  of  wor- 
ship :  the  walls  and  ceiling  are  still  covered  with  appropriate  pic- 
tures, and  even  the  chaplain's  rochet  was  still  in  the  pulpit.  **  Hech, 
Sir,  what  a  din  your  dog  is  setting  up ;  that's  very  like  a  hun- 
gry cry.  Weel,  weel ;"  she  added,  "  I'll  gie  the  poor  thing 
something  to  eat  when  you're  wearied  with  looking  about  you 
here."  "  I  don't  think  that  will  happen  soon;  in  truth  I  feel 
deeply  gratified  by  my  visit  to  this  magnificent  place,  which  haa 
been  the  scene  of  so  many  interesting  events."  "  Ye  may  say  that, 
for  muckle  good,  and  ill  too,  has  been  done  between  these  auld 
walls."  "  How  I  wish,"  continued  I,  **  that  the  former  inmates  of 
this  stately  edifice  could  rise  up  at  my  bidding,  and" — **  Oude 
forbid !"  ejaculated  the  old  woman  with  fervor ;  **  na^  na,  ye  would, 
may-be,  like  ill  to  be  taken  at  your  word  if  ye  kent  a';  ye  might 
find  yourself  in  geyan  queer  company  if  a'  tales  be  true ; — ^what 
would  ye  say  if  earl  Beardie  was  to  step  in  among  us?"  **  Earl 
Beardie,"  said  I,  bursting  into  a  loud  laugh,  "  what  an  absurd 
name ;  I  never  heard  of  the  gentleman  before ;  perhaps  you  meant 
to  say  Bluebeard."  "  I  meant  nae  such  thing,"  retorted  the  old 
woman;  '^  where  hae  ye  come  frae  that  ye  hae  ne'er  beard  o'  earl 
Beardie  ?  But  let  us  say  nae  mair  about  hiift,  for  wha  kens  but  he 
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and  bis  companions 'may  hear  erery  word  we  ard  sayings  it's  a 
fearsome  story,  and  that's  a'  111  tell  you  about  the  matter." 

My  curiosity  l>eing  now  excited,  I  assailed  the  old  woman  with 
such  earnest  entreaties  to  hear  the  adventures  of  earl  Beardie,  that 
she  was  fairly  obliged  to  yield.  "  Weel,  weel,"  she  answered,  **  I 
see  ye  maan  hae  your  ain  way;  so  I'll  tell  you  the  tale  when  We 
gang  up  on  the  leads  of  the  castle,  so  please  to  come  this  way.'* 
"  But  are  you  sure  that  I  have  seen  every  thing  in  the  castle?" 
"  Ye  hae  seen  every  thing,  and  ye  havena  seen  every  thing,"  she 
replied,  in  a  mysterious  tone ;  ''  ye  hae  seen  every  tiling  that  is 
open  to  mortal  een ;  but  there  is  a  part  in  this  castle,  and  a  sight 
within  it,  that  would  turn  your  young  blood  as  cauld  as  the  water 
o'the  loch : — Gude  keep  us  a'  frae  seeing  it." 

In  this  manner  the  old  woman  continued  to  talk  till  we  reached 
the  leads  of  the  castle,  when  an  exclamation  of  delight  escaped  me 
on  viewing   the  varied  beauties  of  the  surrounding  scenery.     I 
looked  with  rapture  on  the  towering  Grampians,  down  whose  sides 
nished  innumerable  mountain-torrents  watering  the  valley  below ; 
on  the  lofty  Catterthun,  on  whose  summit  biassed  in  former  times 
the  warning  bale-fire ;  while,  far-stretching  to  the  west,  rose  the 
regal  towers  of  Stirling  and  the  blue  hills  of  Athole.  This  enchant- 
ing picture  of  mountain  and  castle,  wood  and  glade,  so  absorbed 
my  attention  as  to  render  me  forgetful  of  the  presence  of  my 
guide,  till  slie  pointed  out  to  me  the  Hunters'  hill,  where  Malcolm 
the  second  ^was  attacked  by  assassins,  and  so  grievously  hurt,  that 
he  died  of  bis  wounds  three  days  after  in  the  castle.   The  mention 
of  this  bloody  deed  immediately  brought  earl  Beardie  to  my  re- 
collection, and  I  reminded  the  old  woman  of  her  promise  to  relate 
the  tale  of  mystery.  *'  I  would  hae  been  better  pleased  if  ye  wouldna 
hae  asked  me  to  waste  my  auld  breath  in  speaking  o'  the  wicked  o' 
the  earth ;  but  I  canna  say  no  to  ye,  and  the  mair  may  be,  that 
there's  a  glance  in  your  hawk's  eye  that  puts  me  in  mind  o'  my 
Jainie,   my  winsome  laddie  that  s  sleeping  in  the  moulds ;  and 
monjr's  the  day  I've  wearied  sair  to  be  lying  beside  him ;  but  we 
maan  a'  dree  our  time."    She  wiped  away  a  tear,  and  then  added, 
"  but  I  need  na  be  fashing  ye  with  a  mother's  moans ;  long  may 
they  be  keepit  frae  your  lady  mother's  heart;  so  111  tell  ye  now 
aboQt  earl   Beardie,  who  was  an  earl  of  Crawford,  and  lived  in 
the  time  of  our  second  James.    This  earl  was  a  very  wicked  man, 
delighting  in  nought  but  cruelty  and  blood;  and  I  have  heard  tell, 
that  at  his  castle  of  Finhaven,  tnere  are  still  to  be  seen  sticking  out 
frae  the  walls  the  iron  spikes  on  which  he  used  to  hang  his  prisoners. 
Besides  this,  he  worked  muckle  dool  and  woe  in  Angus,  dinging 
down  houses,  and  burning  and  slaying  like  a  fiend  :  weel,  at  the 
long  and  the  length,  he  set  himsen  up  against  the  king,  and  banded 
^th  (he  earl  of  Douglas   and  the  earl  of  Ross,  and  these  evil 
doers  gave  battle  at  Brechin  to  the  earl  of  Huntley,  who  com- 
manded the  king's  men ;  but,  in  the  middle  of  the  tulzie,  the  laird 
of  Balnamoon,  with  a'  his  followers,  gaed  ower  to  Huntley,  who 
grained  the  battle,  and  the  wicked  earl  Beardie,  as  folks  called  him, 
fled  awa,  crying  out,  that  he  would  willingly  live  seven  years  in  the 
bottomless  pit  to  do  what  Huntley  had  mastered  that  day.    For  a^ 
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ads,  he  was  soon  friends  with  the  king  again,  and  they  grew  sae 
great  thegither  that  the  king  came  to  a  grand  feast  that  the  earl 
made  for  him.  Weel,  Sir,  for  a'  his  fair  fashions,  it  was  soon  seen 
he  was  just  the  auld  thing,  and  the  tale  gangs  that  he  was  one  day 
playing  at  the  cards  in  this  very  castle,  with  some  of  his  wicked 
companions,  and  the  langer  he  played,  the  mair  his  gould  pieces 
melted  awa,  and  some  of  his  company  cried  to  him  to  gie  ower  for 
he  was  in  ill  Inck ;  hnt  the  earl  gied  a  stamp  with  his  foot  and 
swore  with  a  deep  oath  that  he  would  play  till  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. The  words  were  hardly  weel  out  o'  his  mouth,  when  the 
great  enemy  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  wicked  crew,  and  with  a 
laugh  he  clutched  hold  of  earl  Beardie ;  and  he  and  his  compa- 
nions, and  the  very  chamher  in  which  they  sat  playing  with  the 
devil's  painted  books,  a'  disappeared  for  ever  frae  mortal  een ;  and 
now.  Sir,  this  is  the  story  of  earl  Beardie."  ''  And  a  most  won- 
derful tale  it  is,"  I  replied ;  *'  has  the  room  then  never  been  disco- 
vered ?  can  no  one  tell  where  it  has  been  transported  to  V*  "  It's  no 
thought,"  she  answered, ''  that  it  was  ever  taken  out  of  the  castle, 
but  only  hid  frae  our  een;  and  long  may  it  be  so,  for  it  is  said  that 
when  it  is  discovered  earl  Beardie  and  his  wicked  companions 
will  be  found  playing  out  the  game. 

The  sun  haa  long  since  set,  and  its  last  rays  were  rapidly  disap- 
pearing behind  the  hills ;  as  I  sat  gazing  on  the  dark  masses  of 
clouds  which  rolled  from  the  east,  and  reflecting  on  the  wild  super- 
stition to  which  I  had  just  been  listening,  a  pleasing  torpor  stole 
over  me,  which  was  deepened  by  the  influence  of  the  soft  twilight 
and  the  fitful  breeze.  My  fancy,  however,  was  quite  awake,  and 
transported  me  into  the  unhallowed  chamber  of  the  doomed  game- 
sters. There  sat  the  livid  crew  round  a  table,  on  which  was  piled 
several  heaps  of  gold.  I  gazed  upon  the  silent  company,  who  were 
too  deeply  mtent  on  their  occupation  to  waste  time  on  words.  I 
examined  their  countenances ;  all  wore  the  traces  of  violent  pas- 
sions ;  the  fire  of  avarice  gleamed  in  their  sunken  eyes,  and  their 
brows  were  furrowed  with  care.  My  attention  was  irresistibly  at- 
tracted by  one  of  the  gamesters,  whose  commanding  form  towered 
far  above  the  others,  and  who  cast  threatening  glances  on  his  antago- 
nists, as  the  fortune  of  the  game  transferred  to  them  the  yellow  gold 
with  which  he  parted  so  unwillingly.  Another  game  succeeded :  he 
lost ;  fire  flashed  from  his  eyes ;  he  bit  his  lip  till  the  blood  sprung 
and  stained  the  gold ;  then  hastily  thrust  his  hand  into  his  bosom 
as  if  to  seek  for  some  concealed  weapon :  his  antagonist  coolly  drew 
his  rapier  and  laid  it  beside  him  on  the  table.  Another  game  was 
played :  he  lost  again ;  and  again  did  his  antagonist  acquire  another 
portion  of  the  glittering  heap.  I  then  knew  that  I  looked  upon 
the  wicked  earl,  who,  on  the  disappearance  of  his  gold,  burst  forth 
into  a  torrent  of  the  most  horrid  oaths  and  imprecations.  It  was 
at  this  moment  I  first  observed  that  the  room  was  filled  by  beings 
not  of  this  world :  unearthly  forms  hovered  round  the  gamesters, 
and  appeared  to  whisper  suggestions  of  revenge  and  bloody  purpose. 
The  gamesters  themselves  seemed  unconscious  of  'the  presence  of 
the  fiends  whom  they  had  invoked ;  but,  as  these  continued  to  in- 
stil th^ir  deadly  poison,  their  passions  became  more  and  more  in- 
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flamed,  and  fary  and  murder  seemed  to  be  written  on  every  brow. 
Struck  with  terror,  I  fervently  wished  to  escape ;  but  my  limbs 
were  powerless,  and  I  remained  immoveable,  watching  with  intense 
interest  the  motions  of  this  fiendish  crew. 

Another  game  commenced :  a  profound  silence  reigned ;  in  a 
short  time  fortune  once  more  inclined  to  the  earPs  opponents ;  a 
half-suppressed  laugh  ran  through  the  room,  which  froze  my  blood ; 
it  came  not  from  the  gamesters.  **  Who  laughed  V  exclaimed  the 
earl,  starting  from  the  table,  and  unsheathing  his  weapon.  **  My 
lord,"  said  his  antagonist,  with  malicious  composure,  **  I  pray  you 
play  no  more  this  night ;  the  luck  is  against  you."  A  loud  laugh 
rang  through  the  chamber.  "  Again !"  shouted  the  earl :  '*  Know, 
villain,  that  I  will  play  the  game  out,  although  it  should  be  finished 
in  the  bottomless  pit."  At  this  moment  the  fiends  sprung  upon 
their  victims  ;  horrid  cries,  mingled  with  shouts  of  merriment, 
filled  the  air ;  the  castle  rocked  to  its  foundation.  The  fiends  an- 
swered the  yells  of  the  victims  with  peals  of  scornful  laughter : 
their  struggles  became  every  moment  more  and  more  fierce :  I  felt 
the  chamber  sinking  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning ;  an  instant  still 
seemed  left  to  me  ;  it  might  not  yet  be  too  late ;  I  ran  to  the  case- 
ment, out  of  which  I  strove  to  precipitate  myself;  something  with- 
held me  ;  I  struggled,  as  those  only  struggle  when  the  prize  is  life. 
**  Avaunt,  fiends ;  I  am  not  of  their  company,"  I  cried  out,  as  I 
dealt  my  blows  around.  A  loud  yell  rung  in  my  ears  ;  I  awakened, 
and  found  myself  in  the  grasp  of  the  old  woman,  while  Clara  was 
limping  away  with  a  most  rueful  aspect.  *'  Gude  guide  us  a'," 
she  exclaimed  "  what  for  do  ye  want  to  fling  yourseP  ower 
the  leads?"  "  Why,  my  good  dame,  I  dreamt  tliat  I  was  making 
my  escape  from  the  window  of  earl  Beardie's  chamber."  "  Weel," 
she  replied,  "  that  is  as  queer  a  conceit  as  ever  I  heard ;  but  it 
had  'maist  been  your  death.  You  may  be  thankful  that  I  came 
back  in  time  to  hinder  you  from  breaking  your  neck."  "  I  am  fully 
sensible  of  the  obligation,  good  mother :  pray  accept  of  this  mark 
of  my  gratitude."  Placing  a  piece  of  silver  in  her  hand,  and 
whistling  on  Clara,  I  pursued  my  way,  and  soon  left  the  castle  far 
in  the  distance. 


TO  OCTAVIA. 

BY  ALARIC  A*   WATTBk 

Sweet  opening  bud  of  innocence !  Thy  smilci 
And  the  wild  sparkle  of  thine  eye,  denote 
A  bosom  free  from  all  corroding  thought ! — 
Oh  !  mayst  thou  ever  thus,  dear  babe,  bepiile 
With  frolic  mirth,  thy  future  hours,  and  hfe 
Be  still  to  thee  with  magic  wonders  rife ! 
Still  may  thy  beauty  and  thv  heart  remain 
As  free  from  blight,  as  fond  as  pure  as  now ; 
And  not  one  sting  of  passion,  grief,  or  pain. 
Warp  th^  young  truth,  or  clouS  thy  radiant  brow ! 
Some  ^nef  8, — ^lor  they  are  human  nature's  lot — 
On  this  world's  chequered  stage  must  be  thy  doom ! 
Bnt  may  thev  transient  prove,  and  soon  foigot,— * 
And  yean  ot  joy  succeea  to  momentary  ^oom ! 
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«<  Tro«8  fuimus.''— Vniotli. 


The  disappearance  and  extinction  of  an  entire  and  peculiar  race 
of  people  cannot  fail  to  be  a  subject  of  curiosity  and  interest.  It 
is  true,  the  history  of  the  human  race  has  made  us  abundantly 
acquainted  with  its  vicissitudes  and  fate,  but  there  are  no  people 
of  the  old  world  whose  ancient  state  and  condition  have  passed  away, 
that  have  not  left  some  traces  of  feature,  colour,  manners,  or  lan- 
guage, that  may  be  observed  or  studied  in  the  inhabitants  of  those 
countries  at  this  day.  Some  nations  have  not  changed  at  all : — the 
Tartars,  Arabs,  and  Hindoos  are  the  identical  race  that  existed 
two  thousand  years  ago.  The  Jews  have  lost  their  country,  but  not 
their  character  and  identity ;  they  are  as  unsocial  and  as  numerous 
as  they  were  in  the  reign  of  king  David,  and  even  the  old  Egyp- 
tian may  be  discovered  in  the  semblance  and  name  of  the  modem 
peasantry — the  Copt — that  is,  Gypt.  The  character  and  features  of 
the  modern  inhabitants  of  Italy  and  Greece  bear,  indeed,  but  a 
faint  resemblance  to  their  ancestors — the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
having  been  almost  effaced  by  barbarian  commixtures ;  but  they 
flourish  in  sempiternal  vigour  in  the  relics  of  ancient  arts,  in  their 
immortal  works,  and  in  their  imperishable  languages* 

The  discordant  opinions  and  conflicting  hypotheses  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  American  aborigines  have  filled  volumes,  and 
might  fill  more.  Arius  Montanus  makes  out  that  Joctan,  the  son 
of  Heber,  was  the  progenitor  of  the  red  people,  and  places  Ophir 
in  Mexico.  His  opinion  had  many  supporters.  Ovieda,  one  of 
the  first  discoverers,  asserts  that  King  Hesperus  colonized  the 
country,  that  St.  James  and  St.  Paul  preached  the  gospel  there, 
and  that,  consequently, — as  the  ancient  name  of  Spain  was  Hes- 
peria, — the  pope  and  the  king  of  Spain  had  an  undoubted  and  just 
claim  to  the  whole  western  hemisphere.  Others  argue  that,  from 
the  Mexicans  sacrifieing  their  children  to  Moloch,  the  natives  must 
be  descended  from  the  Canaanites  who  fled  from  before  Joshua. 
The  beautiful  description  of  Plato  of  the  island  of  Atalantis  de- 
serves a  more  detailed  notice  than  can  be  given  in  this  brief  me- 
moir. In  fine,  there  are  no  ancient  nations  that  have  not  found 
writers  in  support  of  their  pretensions  to  be  the  progenitors  of  this 
singular  people  ;  and,  of  the  modems,  the  Norwegians,  Chinese, 
and  Tartars,  have  found  advocates  no  less  decisive.  Among  these 
the  discoveries  of  prince  Madoo  and  his  Welshmen,  which  make 
the  subject  of  the  early  epic  of  Dr.  Southey>  seem  as  plausible  as 
the  best. 

There  are,  however,  two  opinions  which,  in  a  manner,  supersede 
all  the  others,  and  which  are  maintained  with  great  pertinacity  by 
modem  authors.  The  first  is,  that  the  western  continent  was 
peopled  by  the  ten  tribes  that  were  led  away  captive  by  Shelma- 
nezer.     The  other,  that  it  was  colonised  by  Tartar  migrations 
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from  tbe  opposite  continent  This  supposition  is  strenuously  sup- 
ported by  Dr.  Robertson^  in  his  history,  and  by  Raynal  and  others. 
Yet  it  is  strange  that  they  should  follow  De  Pauw,  BufTon,  and  lord 
Kaimes,  in  maintaining  that  the  aborigines  of  America  are  a  beard- 
less, imbecile,  torpid  race ;  which  were  never  predicated  of  Tartars 
or  Jews.  George  Margrave  travelled  in  America  in  1654 ;  he  says 
be  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  natives  extirpating  the  hairs  from  their 
faces  and  bodies  by  means  of  a  bivalve  shell.  **  £t  enim,"  he 
adds,  **  non  tantum  e  mento  et  genis,  sed  et  pudendse  partibus 
omnes  piles  evellunt  tam  mares  quam  foeminse.^'  Dr.  Robertson 
and  the  rest  write  from  hearsay :  it  is  a  pity  they  did  not  consult 
better  authorities. 

With  the  Jews,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  American  Indians  had 
many  remarkable  rites  and  ceremonies  in  common ;  but  one  rite, 
and  that  a  principal  and  essential  one,  was  unknown  to  them, 
namely,  circumcision :  further,  no  vestige  of  Hebrew  can  fairly  be 
traeed  in  any  of  their  numerous  dialects.   They  could  not  have  lost 
a  written  alphabet  if  they  ever  possessed  one.  Their  Jewish  descent, 
therefore,  1  think,  must  be  abandoned.  The  objections  to  the  Tartar 
origin  are  no  less  strong.     Here  the  field  is  open, — for  the  compa- 
rison may  be  made  at  this  day.   In  complexion,  face,  person,  dress, 
manners,  customs,  and  language,  the  two  nations  totally  differ.    In 
colour  the  Tartar  has  the  tinge  of  rancid  tallow,  that  of  the  Ame- 
rican approaches  to  light  copper.     In  person,  the  Tartar  is  broad 
and  squat, — the  American  tall  and  slim.     The  features  of  the  least 
mixed  tribes  of  American  Indians  are  high  and  prominent,  with, 
in  general,  aquiline  noses ; — the  Tartar  face  is  broad,  flat,  and 
short,  with  a  low  forehead,  and  turn-up  nose.   In  dress,  the  Tartar 
wears  trowsers, — ^which  are  only  assumed   by  the    Indian  from 
extreme  necessity  in  their  degraded  state.     The  Asiatic  cherishes 
his  beard,  which  in  some  hordes,  as  the  Cossack,  is  very  abundant. 
The  American  extirpates  his.     So  much  for  face  and  person,  of 
which  no  contrast  can  be  greater,  except  in  the  Negro.     Attempts 
bave  been  made  to  trace  a  resemblance  in  the  respective  languages, 
but  unsuccessfully.     Sounds  may  be  found  in  merely  oral  tongues, 
like  to  Greek,  Latin,  English,  or  French  words ;  and  Swift  has 
long  ago  held  up  such  etymologies  to  supreme  ridicule,  in  his  "  All 
Eggs  under  the  Grate,"  "  Pail  up  and  Ease  us,"  "Andrew  Mackay," 
and  '*  A  Pot  I  carry,"  &c.  Their  habits  and  manners  are  still  more 
removed.      The  Tartars  are,  and  have  been  from  the  remotest 
times,  pastoral  Nomades ;  the  American  aborigines  are  hunters, 
yet  possessing  permanent  locations.     The  first  subsist  chiefly  on 
milk,  which  the  others  never  used  or  could  endure.    The  felt  tents 
of  the  Tartars  are  occupied  by  the  most  hideous  idols,  which  they 
worship  ;  the  American  adores  the  Great  Spirit,  without  an  image, 
and,  except  on  certain  festivals,  in  the  open  air.     They  agree 
only  in  one  thing — both  nations  have  jugglers :  and  what  nation 
is  without  them  ?  We  are  not  to  infer  that,  because  some  predatory 
tribes  of  Indians  plundered  the  Spaniards  of  New  Mexico  of  their 
horses, — ^which  they  deemed /er^e  na^rce,  like  deer, — that  they  de- 
rived dieir  chivalry  from  the  Tartars.  The  acquisition  of  that  noble 
animal  is  comparatively  of  recent  date,  for  the  horse  is  not  indige^ 
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nous  to  America.  Montezuma  was  carried  in  his  palanquin  on 
men's  shoulders;  and  well  might  he  be  terrified  at  seeing  the 
double  monsters  of  the  Spanish  cavalry,  cased  in  steel,  and  vomit- 
ing fire  and  smoke.  The  total  want  of  some  animals,  and  the  dif- 
ference in  others,  are  strong  proofs  that  no  connection  formerly 
existed  between  the  two  hemispheres.  The  nobler  domesticated 
animals — the  horse,  ass,  camel,  elephant,  as  well  as  the  ox,  sheep, 
and  goat — were  unknown  in  America,  until  some  of  them  were 
naturalised  there  by  colonists.  The  physical  organization  of  the 
western  Indians  is  no  less  strongly  marked.  They  are  not  a  mixed 
breed,  but  the  self-same  race  unchanged  by  the  variety  of  climates 
from  the  Polar  Sea  to  Cape  Horn.  The  Eskeemo  people,  indeed, 
are  very  distinct.  Nature  has  placed  them  in  the  Arctic  regions 
round  the  Pole,  and  they  cannot  exist  elsewhere ;  but  they  are  the 
same  race  in  manners  and  language,  whether  in  Europe,  Asia,  or 
America.  The  copper-mine  and  dog-ribbed  Indians  touch  on  the 
Eskeemos,  with  whom  they  are  in  a  state  of  constant  hostility ; 
but  they  differ  from  them  exactly  as  a  Swede  differs  from  a  Lap- 
lander. In  fine,  we  may  readily  suppose  that,  at  some  distant 
period,  certain  hordes  of  Tartars  emigrated  to  America  across 
Bhering's  Straits,  either  on  the  ice  or  in  canoes ;  but  we  cannot 
suppose  that  they  would  leave  their  horses  or  cattle,  on  which  their 
existence  depended,  behind  them.  If  they  could  not  convey  them 
across,  they  surely  would  not  go  without  them.  Nor  can  we  sup- 
pose that  emigrants  from  any  people  would  have  omitted  to  have 
brought  samples  for  sowing,  of  wheat,  barley,  or  rye,  to  an  unin- 
habited wilderness,  where  no  such  nutritive  grain  was  naturally 
produced.  In  spite  of  the  progress  in  civilization  made  about  the 
period  of  the  Hegira,  by  the  new  founded  empires  of  Mexico  and 
Peru ;  notwithstanding  the  astonishing  structure  of  pyramids  and 
sculptured  stones  in  the  Egyptian  taste  found  there;  baron  de 
Humboldt  (and  who  could  be  a  better  judge  ?)  confesses,  with 
seeming  reluctance,  that  the  first  peopling  of  America  remained  a 
problem  still  to  be  solved. 

After  all  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  the  depopulation  of  Ame- 
rica is  solely  owing  to  the  introduction  of  European  diseases,  ardent 
spirits,  or  European  quarrels.  It  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
gradual  and  imperceptible  absorption  of  the  native  Indian  into  the 
white  colonies.  M,  Penere,  a  French  emigrant,  who  resided  four 
years  in  Louisania,  among  the  Indians,  recommends  strongly  inter- 
marriages to  improve  the  breed  of  the  whites.  The  second  gene- 
ration, he  says,  would  be  wholly  fair  and  beautiful.  He  adds,  that 
the  Indians  in  general  are  better  shaped  and  more  robust  than  the 
whites.  In  the  Metifs,  or  mixed  breed,  there  are  no  Mullattos — 
they  pass  at  once  into  whites.  Yet  is  there  a  nameless  something 
in  the  look  that  betrays  Indian  descent.  Many  families  in  Virginia, 
descended  from  the  children  of  king  Pochontas  by  the  female  side, 
have  this  cast  of  countenance,  among  whom  was  the  illustrious 
Washington,  whose  visage — ^and  temperament  also— partook  of  the 
Indian  character. 

Sir  William  Johnson  was  an  Irishman,  of  large  personal  propor- 
tions, and  great  energy  of  mind.    Just  prior  to  the  American  revo- 
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Intion  he  settled  on  the  Mohawk  river,  and  he  no  ingratiated  him- 
self with  the  remains  of  the  six  nations — ^the  Irrekees — that  they 
fleeted  him  their  chief.  During  the  war  he  distinguished  himself 
with  his  Indians  as  a  loyal  partisan ;  and,  when  all  that  fine 
country  was  given  up  to  the  United  States  by  the  peace  of  1783, 
sir  William  conducted  and  planted  his  Indians  in  lands  assigned 
them  in  Upper  Canada.  These  made  a  great  sacrifice  in  quitting 
their  fertile  grounds  for  a  wilderness,  and  espousing,  like  Cato, 
the  conquered  cause,  of  their  good  father  king  George.  Sir  William 
Johnson  had  early  married  an  English  lady,  by  whom  he  had  the 
present  sir  John  Johnson,  hart.,  superintendant  of  Indian  affairs. 
Several  of  his  natural  descendants,  are  prosperously  settled  in  the 
Canadas,  and  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  European  settlers. 
Sir  William's  character  and  achievements  are  well  and  truly 
drawn  in  "  Chrysal,  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Guinea." 

Joseph  Brandt,  the  celebrated  Mohawk  warrior,  was  an  elev6  of 
sir  Wm.  Johnson.      He  was  so  named  from  a  Dutch  foster-father, 
who  took  care  of  the  little  savage  while  a  child.     When  grown  up, 
he  became  the  head  of  a  band  of  intrepid   Mohawks,  and  the 
terror  of  the  long  knives, — so  they  call  the  Americans  ;  and  when 
at  length  he  was  disarmed  by  the  peace,  he  again  took  up  the 
hatchet  against  the  Indians  who  had  joined  the  hostile  side.     The 
late  marquis  of  Hastings,  earl  Moira,  admired  the  address  and 
courage  of  Brandt,  and  became  his  patron.  His  lordship  more  than 
once  brought  him  over  to  England,  and  introduced  him  to  the 
heau  monde.     On  one  occasion  he  took  our  Indian  to  a  grand 
masked   ball,  painted,  plumed,  armed,  and  dressed  out,  at  all 
points  in  the  real  costume  of  an  Indian  warrior.     He  far  eclipsed 
the  motley  groups,  and  became  the  lion  of  the  rooms.     We  are 
■told  that  a  stately  Turk,  accompanied  by  two  houris,  wished  to 
ascertain  if  the  sachem  really  wore  a  mask,  one  half  the  face 
heing  painted  black,  and  the  other  red.     He,  therefore,  cautiously 
touched  the  top  of  the  nose,  with  the  intent  of  just  raising  the 
mask.  Of  all  people,  an  American  Indian  cannot  tolerate  any  per- 
sonal freedom.     Brandt  took  fire  at  once,  and  in  good  earnest ; 
he  supposed  they  wanted  to  make  a  butt  of  him  for  their  buffoone- 
ries.    He  assumed  a  most  frightful  aspect,  flourished  his  toma- 
hawk, and  gave  the  war-whoop  with  such  a  terrific  yell,  that  the 
entire  assemblage  were  seized  with  a  panic,  and  thrown  into  great 
confusion.      Turks,  Jews,  and  gypsies;  bear-leaders,  and  their 
bears,  Palstaffs,  friars,  and  fortune-tellers;  sultanas,  nuns,  and 
columbines,  scudded  away,  huddling  and  tumbling  over  each  other, 
to  leave  a  clear  stage  for  the  Mohawk.     Never  was  there  such  a 
scene  since  the  knight  of  La  Mancha  rescued  the  fugitive  lovers^ 
sword  in  hand,  in  the  puppet-show  of  Giles  Passiamento.    Brandt 
obtained  a  captain's  commission  and  pay  from  her  late  majesty. 
He  always  wore  the  gorget  with  the  royal  arms,  under  which 
hang  a  large  medal  of  his  patron  lord  Moira.     But  he  was  by  no 
means  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  Indian  character ;  his  passions 
were  ungovernable;  and  being  employed  on   Indian  affairs,  he 
gave  in  to  official  peculations,  for  which  he  was  called  to  account 
by  his  own  tribe.     An  Indian  congress  assembled  on  the  grand 
river  where  Brandt  had  a  house  and  lands.   There  was  a  great  dis- 
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play  of  eloqaonce,  Brkndt  himself  being  a  good  orator;  but  pub- 
lie  opinion  set  strong  against  him,  upon  which  he  wrote  me  to  Fort 
George,  the  following  letter,  given  as  a  specimen  how  an  Indian 
writes,  haying  had  a  tincture  of  European  education. 

Orand  River. — June, 
Sir, — My  acquaintance  with  you  has  not  been  long,  but  as  I 
found  you  friendly  whenever  I  had  cause  to  go  to  Fort  George, 
I  have  thought  of  troubling  you  with  these  lines. 

I  have  been  told  that  my  public  character  has  been  talked 
about  very  rudely,  at  the  late  Indian  council  held  at  Niagara, 
when  I  was  not  present  myself  and  could  not  speak  in  my  own 
defence.  I  have  been  told  that  the  officers  of  Fort  George  were 
there,  I  should  be  much  satisfied  if  both  sides  of  the  question 
should  be  known ;  and  I  now  do  send,  with  this  letter,  all  the  pro- 
ceedings and  speeches  of  the  Mohawks  and  other  tribes,  which 
held  a  grand  council  in  this  place ;  please  to  keep  them  safe 
for  me.     I  subscribe,  with  my  esteem. 

Your  good  friend, 
Joseph  Brandt. 

This  letter  was  aecompanied  with  copies  of  the  debate,  and  with 
those  of  Brandt^s  speeches ;  though  curious,  they  are  too  volumi- 
nous to  be  given  in  this  account.  Brandt's  final  career  was  mise- 
rable. He  was  married  to  a  good  and  amiable  woman,  half  bred, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons ;  with  these  he  had  constant  disputes. 
In  one  of  his  riotous  drinking  parties  he  had  a  violent  quarrel  with 
his  eldest  son,  who  was  so  exasperated  that  he  attacked  his  father ; 
they  struggled,  and  rolled  on  the  floor  together,  with  their  dirks 
drawn,  and  before  they  could  be  parted,  the  father,  in  his  own 
defence,  inflicted  a  mortal  wound  on  the  young  man.  Brandt  did 
not  long  survive  this  fatal  event,  but  hastened  his  own  death  by 
constant  intoxication. 

We  are  not  to  judge  of  die  qualities  and  characters  of  these 
people  in  their  pristine  state,  by  their  reduced  abject  condition 
at  present.  The  numerous  Hispano- Mexican  peasantry  have 
only  passed  from  the  despotism  and  superstitions  of  Montezuma, 
to  Uiose  of  the  Spaniard.  In  Canada,  many  straggling  parties  are 
occasionally  employed  in  the  fur  trade  navigation  on  the  lakes ; 
others  of  the  Messuagues  and  Mukmaks  wander  about  exactly 
like  our  gypsies,  picking  up  a  precarious  subsistence ;  all  these 
are  exclusive  of  Mestifs  or  half-breeds,  or  those  demi-civilized 
into  a  kind  of  Christianity,  who  have  villages  and  agriculture. 
But  there  are  yet  a  few  modem  American  Indians  to  be  met  with  in 
the  more  remote  parts  of  the  northern  continent,  that  bear  a  stamp 
of  their  original  character.  Of  these,  captain  Franklin  in  his 
very  interesting  narrative  of  his  journey  to  the  Polar  Sea,  gives 
favourable  sketches,  but  even  these  are  melting,  like  their  own 
snows,  fast  away,  in  all  the  vast  regions  round  Hudson's  Bay, 
and  westward  to  the  rocky  mountains.  Those  primitive  tribes, 
the  Krees,  the  stone,  the  copper-mine,  and  the  dog-ribbed  In- 
dians, could  not  muster  one  thousand  individualsi  men,  women, 
and  children.* 

*  Vide  Captain  IVaaUin^s  Nanative»  2  voL  Svo. 
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The  dreadfiil  torments  which  the  various  tribes  were  accustomed 
to  inflict  on  their  war  prisoners,  are  no  longer  heard  of,  and  this 
favourable  change  must  be  wholly  attributed  to  the  spread  of 
Christianity ;  which,  though  there  are  tribes  still  unconverted, 
has  yet  so  diffused  its  divine  spirit  and  influence  among  the  red  peo- 
ple, that  those  cruelties  are,  I  believe,  every  where  disused.  I 
am,  therefore,  induced  to  transcribe  the  account  of  a  scene  of  this 
nature,  by  an  eye  witness  and  a  Frenchman,  which,  though  having 
taken  place  long  since,  it  may,  probably,  be  the  last  that  will  be 
recorded.*  The  Irrekees,  or  six  nations,  supported  by  the  En- 
glish, were  at  war  with  the  Indian  allies  of  the  French  at  Michil- 
limakinak.  A  famous  Irrekee  warrior  was  taken  prisoner  in  a 
skirmish,  and  doomed  to  the  stake*  The  execution  took  place  in 
front  of  the  fort,  and,  by  order  of  the  commander,  the  Outiaks, 
an  allied  tribe,  were  invited  **  to  drink  the  broth  of  their  enemies." 
A  strong  post  was  fixed  firmly  in  the  earth,  fires  were  prepared, 
and  ramrods  and  old  gun  oarrels  were  heated.  The  Irrekee 
chief,  naked  and  painted  black,  was  marched  into  the  middle  of 
the  circle,  singing  his  death  song.  He  was  fastened  to  the  post 
strongly,  by  his  hands  and  feet,  yet  with  liberty  to  move  about. 
Then  commenced  the  operations.  A  French  trader  seized  a  ram- 
rod, being  made  red-hot  at  one  end,  and  an  Outiak  chief  another; 
they  drew  the  irons  across  the  feet,  and  slowly  up  the  insides  of 
the  legs  and  thighs,  the  victim  singing  his  death-song  all  the  time 
without  flinching;  they  then  suddenly  applied  the  bottom'  of  a 
metal  pan,  heated  red-hot,  to  his  thighs,  rubbing  it  on  his  hips  and 
loins.  He  now  shouted  out  loud,  that  fire  was  powerful ;  upon 
which  the  whole  assemblage  gave  a  shout  of  triumph,  *'  You  a 
warrior  chief,  indeed !"  they  cried,  '*  you  shrink  from  the  fire 
like  a  child — ^you  aria  no  man  I"  An  Outiak  then  made  a  long 
slash  down  his  side,  and  stuffed  the  wound  with  gunpowder,  to 
which  he  set  fire.  The  prisoner,  scorched  and  parched  to  a  cinder, 
cried  out  for  water,  which  was  given  him,  not  for  his  relief,  but  to 
enable  him  to  suffer  still  worse.  An  Indian  with  a  scalping  knife, 
now  stepped  forward  and  tore  off  the  scalp,  which  hung  down  his 
neck,  whilst  another  clapped  a  platter  of  red-hot  gravel  on  the 
denuded  cranium.  The  tortured  wretch  now  lost  all  his  fortitude, 
and  abandoned  himself  to  despair,  attempting  to  beat  out  his  brains 
against  the  post.  His  tormentors  all  the  time  were  shouting  with 
joy,  and  insulting  him  with  the  most  cutting  railleries.  He  was 
thus  torturod  without  the  least  relaxation  for  more  than  two  hoars; 
at  length  when  he  became  enfeebled  and  faint,  they  unloosed  him, 
and  said  "  now  be  off,  we  give  you  your  life  i"  He,  bleeding  and 
burnt  at  every  pore  and  fibre,  tumbled  about,  rising  and  falling 
like  a  drunken  man.  They  drove  him  towards  the  setting  sun,  the 
road  to  the  shades,  pelting  bim  with  stones,  which  he  had  still 
spirit  enough  to  return  on  his  pursuers.  At  length  he  was  crushed 
to  death  under  a  heap  of  stones,  and  every  one  cut  off  a  small 
slice  of  his  flesh  to  be  broiled,  and  thus  to  finish  the  horrible  feast. 

*  Histoire  de  TAmerique  Septentrionale  par  M.  de  Is  Pothetie,  tom.ii. 
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BY  T.   K.   HS&VEY. 

Is  it  because,  amid  the  crowd. 

My  accents  name  thee  not, — 
Because  my  wailing  is  not  loud. 

That  thou  hast  been  forgot  ? 
I  saw — alas  !  the  band  of  pain 

Write  on  th;^  fair  young  brow, 
And,  if  thou  didst  not  murmur  dien, 

I  may  not  murmur,  now ! 

Our  love  was  all  too  pure  athing. 

Ere  yet  it  spoke  in  sighs, 
To  meet  the  idle  questioning 

Of  idle  tongues  and  eyes; 
I  hid  it — ^while  most  warm  and  wild, — 

Within  my  spirit,  deep. 
And  they  who  saw  not  how  it  smiled. 

They  shall  not  see  me  weep ! 

Forgotten !  night,  I  turn  to  thee! 

How  long,  and  oh  !  how  well, 
Myheart  has  hugged  its  misery, 

The  night — the  night  must  tell ! 
Like  yonder  river's  unheard  flight. 

Amid  the  moon-lit  leaves. 
That,  in  the  still  and  slumbering  night. 

Lifts  up  its  voice,  and  grieves ! 

Night — ^that  wakes  perfumes  in  the  flower, 

And  murmurs  in  the  tree. 
Which  haunt  its  dim  and  solemn  hour, 

Each  like  a  memory, — . 
By  night— by  night, — oh !  long  and  far. 

Departed  as  thou  art ! — 
Thine  image,  Hke  a  silver  star. 

Shines  up  within  my  heart ! 

Forgotten !  all  that  fanc^  wrote 

Upon  my  breast  or  brain. 
The  dreams  of  life  are  all  foigot ; 

The  hues  of  joy  or  pain 
Have  faded,  at  the  touch  of  grief ; 

Foigotten  all — sare  thou, 
Whose  thought  Uke  summer's  latest  leaf^ 

Clings  to  a  withered  bough  ! 

I  do  not  give  thy  memory  teatSf 

It  were  to  do  it  wrong ! 
But,  shall  I  name  the  love  of  years, 

Where  fools  laugh  loud  and  long ! 
Within— without — ^no  thing  that  is. 

But  tells  me  thou  art  not. 
And  though  the  smilers  dream  not  tbisi 

Thou  never  art  forgot! 
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MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS 
IN  SCIENCE  AND  THE  USEFUL  ARTS, 

No.  L 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  well  to  introduce  the  present  series  of  papers  by  a  few 
general  lemarks  on  the  ever-subsisting  relation  between  the  advancement  of 
science  and  the  welfiire  and  happiness  of  mankind.  As  time  rolls  on,  this  relation 
becomes  more  and  more  observable,  since  the  present  bears  with  it  the  spoils  of 
&e  past  We  may,  however,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  turn  back  our  thoughts 
to  a  period  when  the  now  mighty  ocean  of  knowledge  was  but  a  little  rivulet; — 
we  may  even,  in  imagination,  see  the  living  stream  first  gushing  from  the  rock ! 
Man,  viewing  him  in  his  natural  condition,  is  so  situated  in  the  world,  that, 
udesB  he  actiyelT  and  resolutely  exert  himself,  he  must  soon  perish  for  want  of 
the  means  of  sahsistence.    Food  and  dothine,  which  are  essentially  necessary, 
together  with  every  enjoyment  independent  of  these,  must  be  supplied  to  him  by 
the  actual  labours  of  his  own  hands ;  he  thus,  according  to  the  original  tenure, 
**  eats  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow."    He  must  either  procure  food,  or  be 
fiunished  with  hunger ;  he  must  either  provide  himself  with  clothing  and  a 
hut,  however  rude,  to  dwell  in,  or  remain  exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes  and 
inclemencies  of  the  weather.   Thus  imperatively  called  upon,  by  the  very  condi- 
tions of  his  existence,  to  bring  into  pli^  those  innate  faculties  which  distinguish 
him  firom  tlie  irrational  brute,  we  see  him  commencing  the  march  of  science. 
Here  then  begins  that  relation  which  we  propose  briefly  to  develope.    He  soon 
finds  that,  in  natural  endowments,  he  is  far  inferior  to  me  animals  around  him ; 
to  those  animals  on  the  procuring  of  which  he  must  chiefly  depend  for  subsist- 
ence.   He  cannot  fly :  tne  birds,  then,  are  out  of  his  reach ;  and  the  various 
beasts  surpass  him  in  fleetness  and  in  strength.     But  he  does  not  content  him- 
self with  unavailing  comparisons  between  what  he  is  and  what  he  would  wish 
to  be.    The  demand  for  lood  constantly  pressing  upon  him  prevents  this,  and 
he  is,  therefore,  forced  into  contrivance,  and  the  results  of  contrivance  constitute 
sdenoe.     He  is  thus  led  to  invent  methods  of  attaining  his  object  by  simple 
mechanical  skill.    Furnishing  himself  with  stones  from  the  ground,  or  sticks 
from  the  trees,  he  converts  these  into  missile  weapons,  and,  after  a  little  practice, 
kaniB  to  bring  the  feathered  prey  from  the  skies  to  his  feet  He,  in  truth,  causes 
the  misnle  to  effect  for  him  that  which  he  cannot,  from  physical  disability,  him- 
self accomplish.    He  thus,  by  a  little  ingenuity,  arrives  at  the  same  end,  as  far 
as  his  present  wants  are  concerned,  and  with  much  less  expenditure  of  time  and 
exertion,  as  if  he  had  been  actually  furnished  with  wings.    He  avails  himself, 
in  the  first  instance,  of  the  same  rude  weapons  in  his  warfare  against  the  beasts ; 
but,  finding  that  the  subsistence  derived  from  their  use  is  precarious  and  insuf- 
ficient, he  at  length  contrives  to  make  snares  and  pitfiills.  This  is  a  great  advan- 
tage gained ;  and,  bv  various  improvements  in  their  construction,  and  also  by 
making  a  great  number  of  them,  he  virtually  overcomes  his  natural  superiors  in 
med  and  strength,  and  seems  to  multiply  his  own  existence  by  accomplishing 
the  same  object  as  if  he  could  be  in  a  number  of  places  at  one  time. 

It  would  be  easy  still  farther  to  diversify  this  argument,  and  show  the  progress 
of  improvement  from  the  invention  of  engines  of  the  simplest  description  to 
those  of  the  most  complicated  nature, — from  the  rudely  constructed  bow  and 
snows,  for  instance,  which  supersede  the  hurling  of  misses  from  the  hand,  on 
account  of  the  increased  advantages  they  afford — ^to  the  wonderful — ^we  may  call 
it  magical — steam  engine  of  moaem  times,  which  seems  shortly  about  to  put  us 
in  the  possession  of  a  sort  of  terrestrial  antiquity,  and  which  can  do  the  work  of 
a  host  of  men.*  But  so  extensive  a  view  would  be  quite  foreign  to  our  purpose, 

*  It  nuqr  be  necessary  here  to  remind  some  of  our  readers  that  there  are  steam- 
engines  used  in  the  Cornwall  mines,  the  force  of  which  equal  that  of  600  hones. 
Taking  four  men  as  equivalent  to  one  horse,  we  have  1^400  men,  and  we  believe  this 
M  ntfaer  undostated. 
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which  is  accomplished,  if  it  hare  been  shown  that  no  adTancement  whatever 
could  have  been  made  in  civUziation  without  the  aid  of  science ;  and  we  may  add 
that,  though  the  doctrine  of  political  economy  that  labour  is  the  price  of  wealth 
is  quite  true,  it  can  only  apply  to  skilful  labour.  A  man  might  batter  two 
stones  together  for  a  whole  day  without  deriving  the  least  advantage  from  his 
occupation ;  but  as  soon  as  he  has  adapted  certain  means  to  an  end,  so  as  actu- 
ally to  save  a  portion  of  his  labour,  then  it  is  that  he  begins  to  emeree  from  bar- 
barism. In  proportion,  then,  as  skilful  labour  is  employed,  is  weuth  created ; 
and  this  is,  in  fact^  the  very  basis  of  artificial  society.  A  recent  writer  in  the 
Edmburgh  Review  has  called  the  present  age  emphatically  the  mechanical  age, 
but  we  think  it  clearly  follows,  from  the  arguments  we  have  adduced,  that  every 
age,  since  the  creation  of  man,  has  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  mechanical 
age*  At  the  present  time,  indeed,  science,  in  conjunction  with  the  useful  arts, 
is  making  mighty  strides ;  and  we  almost  fear,  in  our  erring  foresight,  to  set 
imaginary  limits  to  what  futurity  shall  yet  effect.  We  cannot  do  better  than 
conclude  these  preliminary  remarks  by  the  words  of  the  writer  just  referred  to : — 
'*  On  the  whole,  while  this  wondrous  planet  earth  is  journeying  with  its  fellows 
through  infinite  space,  so  are  the  wondrous  destinies  embarked  in  it,  journeying 
through  in&iite  time,  under  a  higher  guidance  than  ours.  Go  where  it  will, 
the  deep  heaven  will  be  around  it  Therein  let  us  have  hope  and  sure  faith." 
Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  condnue  this  subject  in  the  present  number. 
But  it  18  our  intention  hereafter  to  devote  several  pages  of  each  to  the  important 
topic  P. 


NOTICES  OF  CHARITABLE  SOCIETIES,  USEFUL 

INSTITUTIONS,  &c, 

THE  PENSION  SOCIETIES, 

"  Perhaps  penons  of  no  class  in  society  are  better  entitled  to  commiseratiou 
than  they  wno,  having  maintained  themselves  through  a  long  course  of  years  in 
competence  and  without  reproach,  discover  in  their  old  age,  when  probably  ill- 
health  and  decrepitude  render  additional  comforts  needful,  that  they  are  with* 
out  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  have  no  refuge  but  the  poor-house. 

The  obvious  humanity  of  providing  an  asylum  for  individuals  thus  situated, 
induced  the  late  Mr.  Peter  Herv6,  several  years  since,  to  make  great  efforts  for 
its  formation.  After  experiencing  many  disappointments  and  vexations,  and 
making  numerous  sacrifices,  he  succeeded,  in  the  ytiar  1812,  in  establishing 

THE  NATIONAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION  j 

the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  which  is,  that  its  funds  are  appropriated  to 
the  relief  of  persons  in  reduced  circumstances,  who  have  moved  "  in  the  middle 
ranks  of  life."  In  this  term  are  included  those  who  have  been  independent, 
merchants,  professional  men,  teachers,  tradesmen,  their  widows,  &c. 

This  institution  is  supported  by  subscriptions  of  bh  and  upwards,  which  con- 
stitute die  donors  life  governors — ^by  annual  subscriptions  of  5<.  and  upwards, 
and  by  legacies.  The  annual  subscriber  is  entitled  to  a  vote  for  every  5«.  of  his 
subscription  till  it  exceed  2/.,  after  which  evciy  additional  pound  confers  but 
iwo  aaditional  votes.  Thus,  the  subscriber  wno  pays  2/.  annually,  has  eight 
votes,  and  he  who  pavs  4/.  has  twelve.  life  governors  are  entitled  to  two  votes 
for  every  52.  of  their  donation. 
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The  Bonm^  a^rarded  yaries  from  13/.  to  30/.  accardinff  to  th«  neeesntieB  df 
the  annuitant.  No  j^tson  possesnng  an  annual  income  of  30/.  can  be  admitted 
a  candidate.  None  aie  eligible  who  have  not  o<mipleted  their  sixtieth  year,  nor 
whu  leceiTe  relief  £nom  any  similar  inititution,  or  from  the  parish.  The  can- 
didate must  hare  resided  one  year  in  the  metropolis,  or  its  suburb6,''and  is  re- 
quired to  produce  a  certificate  of  former  good  conduct,  signed  by  four  house- 
holders, and  the  pastor,  of  whateTer  persuasion,  whose  ministry  he  or  she  may 
hare  been  in  the  habit  of  attending. 

The  committee,  which  consists  of  fifty  subscribers,  elected  annually,  have  the 
power,  on  the  death  of  a  married  male  pensioner,  to  continue  a  portion  of  his 
pension  to  the  widow.  Pensioners  are  elected  by  ballot,  and  rotes  may  be  ten- 
dered either  personally  or  by  proxy.  The  election  is  annual,  and  taies  placie  in 
NoTember.  The  office  of  the  mstitution  is  No.  45,  Great  Russel-street,  Blooms- 
bury. 

THE  CITY  OF  LONDON  GENERAL  PENSION  SOCIETY, 

founded  in  1818,  has  the  next  claim  to  notice.  The  objects  of  its  bounty  are 
decayed  artizans  and  mechanics,  and  their  widows.  Its  opeiation  does  not  ex- 
tend beyond  a  circumference  of  ten  miles  round  the  metropolis.  As  in  the 
National  Benevolent  Institution,  no  distinction  of  country  or  persuasion  is  made ; 
and  the  age  at  which  candidates  are  eligible  is  sixty  years.  In  this  society, 
however,  an  exception  is  made  to  the  latter  rule  iu  cases  of  total  incapacity. 
The  pensions  allowed  are,  to  the  men,  1/.  Ms.  per  month,  and  to  tiie  women  1/. 
2s,  The  number  admitted  at  each  election  is  regulated  by  the  state  of  the 
funds.  The  rules  relating  to  parochial  relief  and  sood  conduct  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  Benevolent  Institution.  It  is  required  uiat  the  mechanic  or  artizan 
shall  have  worked  at  his  craft  twenty  years ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  widow,  she 
must  prove  her  deceased  husband's  eligibili^,  and  that  she  was  his  wife  during 
a  term  of  not  less  than  ten  years.  No  person  can  be  included  in  the  list  of  can- 
didates, unless  his  or  her  recommendation  be  laid  before  the  directors  three 
months  previously  to  the  day  of  election. 

The  amount  of  subscription  necessary  to  constitute  a  governor  is  I2s. — a  life 
governor  6/.  6s.  Pensioners  are  chosen  by  ballot,  and  votes  may  be  given  by 
pmxv.  The  number  of  pensioners  now  receiving  relief  from  this  excellent 
chanty  is  690,  and  applications  become  more  numerous  each  election^ 

In  connexion  with  the  Ibregoing  is  another  establishment, 

THE  GENERAL  ANNUITY  SOCIETY ; 

the  objects  of  which  are  reduced  tradesmen,  clerks,  shopmen,  &c. ;  mechanics, 
artizans,  and  their  widows,  being  especially  excluded.  The  candidates  must  be 
resident  in,  or  not  more  than  six  miles  from,  the  metropolis.  The  annuities 
are,  for  males  27/.,  and  for  females  18/.  per  annum,  the  paprmeots  being  made 
monthly.  The  lowest  annual  subscription  is  15«.  A  donation  of  6/.  df .  consti- 
tutes the  donor  a  life  governor.  The  rules  generally  accord  with  those,  of  the 
sister  institution. 

Annuities  of  the  above  annual  amounts  may  be  purcbased  of  this  society  on 
the  following  terms  •.— 

MEN. 

Above  00  and  under  65  yean  of  age  £315 

>  66  '     '    '   ■     70 177 

70  ^ 75 139 

■ ■     ■  75  ■       ■   ■■—    ■■III  ti      I   I    ■!     II  am  137 

WOMfiN. 

Above  60  and  under  65  years  of  age  £I60 

65         ■  ■       70 132 

^  70 75 99 

—  75 91 
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This  society,  which  was  only  established  in  1827,  has  already  made  pioTision 
for  eiffhty-seven  persons.  The  offices  both  of  the  City  of  London  Pension  Society, 
and  the  General  Annuity  Society,  are  at  No.  6,  Ironmonger  Lane,  Cheapside. 

Yet  in  its  in&ncy,  but  giving  promise  of  much  usefulness,  we  must  not  omit 
mention  of  the 

ROYAL  UNION  PENSION  FUND, 

which  has  already  provided  for  seventy  pensioners,  who  receive  26/.  each  per 
annum ;  and  has  a  list  of  candidates  which  is  continually  len^ening.  The 
anniuil  subscription  to  this  charity  is  one  guinea ;  the  donation  of  a  life  governor 
ten  guineas,    llie  office  is  in  Lancaster  Place,  Waterloo  Bridge. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  mention,  that  at  each  of  the  before-named  Institutions, 
excepting  the  first,  elections  occur  twice  a  year. 

To  offer  any  remarks  by  way  of  recommending  these  charities  to  the  increased 
support  of  the  public,  would  be  quite  superfluous.  Their  objects  and  results 
speak  for  themselves.  The  great  exertions  made  at  each  election  to  secure  a 
participation  in  their  benefits,  and  the  large  number,  each  time,  of  disappointed 
candidates,  prove  at  once  how  extensively  such  relief  is  needed,  and  how  inade- 
quate are  ^e  funds  of  ^e  societies  to  comply  with  the  numerous  demands  made 
pn  them. 


artists'  AMD  amateurs'  CONVERSAZIONE. 

On  Wednesday,  December  2d,  the  second '  meeting,  for  the  season,  of  this 
society  took  place,  and  with  renewed  delight  to  the  gentlemen  assembled.  The 
pleasure  experienced  in  the  company  of  artists  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  eiyoyed  such  intercourse.  To  relate  all  the  piqnante  remarks  that 
are  uttered  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  would  not  only  exceed  our  faculty  of 
memory,  but  the  limits  of  our  paper.  The  criticisms,  however,  and  the  casual 
conversation  they  give  rise  to,  are  at  times  of  the  most  interesting  and  service- 
able nature,  and  in  this  respect  the  meetings  will  become  more  and  more  attrac- 
tive to  the  members.  The  lovers  of  art  are  improved  in  their  knowledge  by  the 
observations  of  artists,  and  the  artist  often  gatners  hints  from  the  comparatively 
unpractised  eye  of  the  amateur.  The  meetings,  indeed,  have  altogether  assumed 
a  most  interesting  character. 

On  the  above  eveninff,  among  the  works  of  art  most  attractive,  we  observed  a 
portrait  by  Rubens,  of  his  nephew,  in  fine  preservation,  lately  broueht  from  the 
continent  by  one  of  the  members,  Mr.  Farrer ;  some  beautiful  sketches  and 
drawings,  by  the  late  Mr.  Bonnington,  exhibiting  all  his  splendid  effects  and 
peculiarities ;  a  wax  model  of  beggars  by  Benvenuto  Cellini ;  a  Juliet,  ^painted 
by  Boxall  for  the  ^  Literary  Souvenir,^'  the  head  of  which  struck  us  as  exceed- 
ingly fine ;  a  copy  after  De  Hooge  by  R.  Buss ;  and  one,  not  the  least  amusing 
picture  of  the  evening,  called  the  Fair  Penitent,  the  fair  creature  being  no  other 
than  a  detected  black  man  thief,  sighing  away  his  time  in  the  stocks :  it  is  a 
most  humourous  picture,  and  painted  by  Rdding ;  a  large  and  exquisitely 
finished  drawing  by  Denning,  after  WiDde's  picture  of  the  Chelsea  pensioners, 
now  engravinff  by  Burnet,  for  Messrs.  Moon,  Boys,  and  Graves ;  four  splendid 
drawings  by  Julio  Romano,  in  tiie  possession  of  Mr.  Smith  of  Bond-street ;  a 
clever  study  from  the  head  of  an  Italian  sailor,  by  James  Ward,  R  A. ;  some 
spirited  drawings  of  Horses,  &c.,  by  Davis ;  some  sweet  sketches,  &c.,  in  water 
colours  by  Campion,  Shepperd,  Sec. ;  a  beautiful  and  highly  finished  miniature  by 
Holmes;  a  head  of  Canning,  in^wax,  by  Wiegal;^and  one  of  Mr.  Parris'a 
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deficioaaly  wied  sketch  books,  were  amonff  those  productioiis  iSiat  most  attiacted 
our  sttCDtioD  We  sliould  do  injustice  to  Mr.  Green  did  we  omit  to  remark  that 
we  wad  wen  highly  inteiested  by  an  extensive  and  aocurate  ''  numismatic 
chart,"  which  that  gentleman,  aa  a  visitor,  had  the  kindness  to  exhibit  to  the 
ttdety.  We  noticed,  with  much  natification,  the  presence  of  several  members 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  other  mdividnaJs  equally  eminent  in  literature  and 
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Mondajr,  December  7th.  The  Society's  rooms  were — ^from  the  general  interest 
of  the  subject  intended  to  be  brought  forward  at  the  meeting  on  this  evening — 
numerottuy  attended,  both  by  the  members  and  visitors.  After  the  President 
hsd  taken  the  chair.  Dr.  Epps  commenced  his  paper ;  a  review  of  the  article  on 
*"  Phftnology,^^  in  the  eighth  nimiber  of  the  **  Foreign  Review."  He  pointed 
oat  the  glazing  errors,  into  which  the  author  had  fallen,  and  the  numerous 
nis-fiiatements,  which  (apparentiy  from  his  ignorance  of  tiie  subject)  be  had 
made;  and  who,  while  ridiculing  and  despising  the  system  of  Dr.  Gall,  which 
icsto  upon  that  sure  foundation, — an  induction  of  facts— upholds  the  "  sublime 
peculations,"  as  he  terms  them,  of  the  Kants,  the  Fichtes,  the  Schellings,  and 
we  Jacobis.  In  alluding  to  the  difficulty,  (a  difficulty  however,  which  a  littie 
pncdae  will  soon  enable  a  phrenologist  to  overcome)  when  the  organs  are  all 
luge,  or  equally  developed,  an  objection  made  by  the  reviewer,  inasmuch  as 
ke  pretends  to  say,  that,  in  such  cases  of  general  fulness,  a  phrenologist  cannot 
detect  the  size  of  any  particular  oigan,  Dr.  Epp  compared  the  cranium  to  a 
weD  rounded  ann,  in  which  no  incucations  of  the  muscles  exist, — ^but,  never- 
theless, the  muscles  do  exist,  and  a  moderately  informed  anatomist  can,  with 
tke  g^reatest  fa.cility,  point  out  the  relative  proportions  which  one  muscle  bears 
to  another  in  tliat  arm.  In  answer  to  the  astonisnment  expressed  by  the  reviewer 
at  the  diange  of  the  nomenclature  of  the  organs.  Dr.  Epps  said,  *'has  not 
botany  changed  its  nomenclature? — ^has  not  chemistry? — ^has  not  mineralogy  ? 
—has  aot  indeed  every  science?  And  is  phrenologv  to  come  so  perfect  from 
dte  bands  of  Gall,  as  to  be  like  Minerva,  aelivered  urom  Jupiter's  brain,  full 
fonned,  well  clad  and  martiiilled.  In  proof  that  the  reviewer  is  utterly  igno- 
nat  of  what  the  organs  are,  and  what  are  their  functions,  the  followinff  passage 
^  page  277  of  the  article  was  ouoted,  ^  Phrenologists  do  not  pietena  to  have 
mnrered  all  the  feculties  of  uie  mind,  nor  all  the  organs  of  the  biain ;  for 
iastanee,  though  they  have  an  onan  6(  parental  affection,  they  have  none  for 
tbe  filial,  fraternal,  and  relative  affections ;  they  have  an  organ  for  the  ideal  in 
poetiy,biif  none  for  the  other  oualifications  of  poetry,  nor  for  the  different  kinds 
of  poetical  imagination ;  but  tney  have  different  organs  for  different  objects  of 
▼ision,  but  only  one  regarding  the  ear ;  thev  have  neither  an  organ  of  harmony 
nor  of  melody;  neither  of  pleasure  nor  oi  pain."  After  such  a  statement  as 
this,  the  falsity  of  which,  wul  be  immediately  seen  by  any  one  the  least  con- 
versant with  tiie  science,  it  is  evident  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed,  even  ]by 
tbe  greatest  omtoseis  of  the  system,  upon  the  opinions  contained  in  the  article 
in  question.  Dr.  Epps  concluded,  by  observing  that  attacks  of  this  kind,  how- 
ever harmless  in  themselves,  cannot  faU  to  benefit  the  science,  by  drawing  the 
stteotioB  of  the  public  towards  It ;  and  that  he  was  rejoiced  to  find  it  was 
1I0W  found  necessary  to  attack  phrenology  with  other  weapons  than  those  of 
ridicole. 

Dr.  Epps  in  addition,  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  reviewer  had  never 
Rad  the  books  which  he  presumes  to  notice :  but  that,  seated  in  the  self-oom- 
P^Miey  produced  by  a  large  self-esteem,  and  ursed  on  by  the  goadings  of 
AcqoifltEfeness,  subjected  his  intellect  to  the  thraldom  of  writing  for  what  he 
^Km^t  the  pnUic  taste.  In  fact,  that  he  wai«  publishing  his  own  opinions,  not 
'f'^nemag  the  opinions  of  others. 
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Casts  of  the  Leads  of  Burke  <md  Hare  were  laid  upon  the  table,  whtcli  Dr. 
Epps  reverted  to  in  the  course  of  his  paper,  in  order  to  controvert  the  bold 
assertions  of  Mr.  Stone,  in  his  late  pamphlet,  which  the  reviewer  designates  a 
**  tnUy  Baconitm  investigation  r  In  the  course  of  the  evening  Dr.  Wright  pointed 
out  the  exact  accordance  of  the  developement  of  these  notorious  criminals  with 
their  known  characters  and  dispositions,  and  compared  them  with  the  nobly  deve- 
loped head  of  General  Foy ;  the  contrast  was  peculiarly  good,  and  afforded  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  truth  of  phrenology.  Edmund  Clarke,  Esq.,  was 
admitted  as  an  ordinary  member  of  the  society. 
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NO.   I.— QUACKS  AND  APOTHECARIES. 


In  accordance  with  our  jpromise  of  rendering  "  The  British  Magazine"  as 
useful  as  possible,  we  commence  by  calling  public  attention  to  what  will  be 
found  on  examination  one  of  the  most  serious  abuses  of  the  times.  The  prac- 
tice of  medicine  and  surgery,  as  at  present  carried  on  in  these  countries,  and 
especially,  in  this  great  metropolis.  That  the  health  and  well-being  of  a  vast 
commumty  congregated  on  the  smallest  possible  space,  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance, must  be  allowed ;  and  in  this  mixed  society,  singular  to  say,  the 
extremely  rich,  and  the  extremely  poor,  are  well  provided  with  medical  aid ; 
the  riches  of  the  former  class  enables  them  to  command  the  first  professional 
services ;  and  the  latter  derive  the  same  advantage  through  the  benevolent 
institutions  of  hospitals,  which,  as  far  as  they  go,  provide  for  the  suffering  sick 
poor :.  but  the  middle  classes  of  society  appear  to  be  the  prey,  of  what  is 
called  the  general  practitioner ;  we  say  the  prey,  for  that  particular  class  of 
society  are  the  victims  of  an  extortion  (a  charge  of  three  or  four  hundred  per 
cent  on  drugs  is  an  extortion,)  unknown  among  any  other  of  the  traders,  dealers, 
or  chapmen,  of  this  commercial  nation.  That  there  are  some  well-educated 
men,  oriven  by  the  force  of  circumstances  so  to  practise,  we  allow,  but  they  are 
the  exception  to  the  general  rule ;  the  generality  of  them  have  no  other  object 
but  to  pay  themselves,  as  they  call  it,  by  filling  the  stomachs  of  their  unfortu- 
nate patients  with  vile  nauseous  draughts  of  dirty  water,  every  three  or  four  hours 
for  weeks  together ;  after  all  appearance  of  the  disease  they  have  been  called 
to  attend  has  vanished,  two  or  three  draughts  a  day  must  be  swallowed,  and  an 
occasional  additional  one  at  night,  or  a  little  purgative  drauffht  for  the  morning, 
or  at  least,  a  gentle  bolus  once  in  the  day  ;  and  thus,  for  &e  cure  of  a  slight 
feverish  cold,  as  they  call  it,  a  bill  is  run  up  to  the  amount  of  from  five  to  ten 
pounds ;  which  in  the  name  of  common  honesty,  could  have  been  removed  for 
as  many  pence-worth  of  drugs.  But  the  pecuniary  evil  is  the  least  that  attends 
this  mode ;  the  evil  done  to  Uie  stomach  and  constitution,  is  oftefi  irreparable. 
What  stomach,  in  a  state  of  health,  would  not  become  diseased  in  a  short  time, 
by  hmding  it  so  repeatedly  with  such  vile  stufis  ?  These  produce  in  the  patient 
complaints  of  loss  of  appetite — ^loathing  of  food — which  offers  a  fine  opportunity 
to  the  attendant  dealer  in  drugs,  to  send  in  his  physic ;  when  nature,  kind, 
provident  nature,  would,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  if  she  were  allowed,  and  not 
interfered  with  by  their  bitter  tinctures  and  doses,  have  done  her  own  work  in 
one  half  the  time.  It  is  necessary  that  the  public  should  know  that  these 
tinctures  are  all  made  of  spirits  of  wine  highly  rectified,  and  other  stimulants ; 
if  not  composed  entirely  of  them,  they  generally  form  a  great  part 
thereof;  a  continuation  of  these  stimulating  draughts  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
has  created  a  desire  for  real  drams  of  brandy  at  the  usual  hours,  and  thus  have 
been  formed  determined  brutal  drunkards. 

The  public  should  be  made  aware  that  almost  all  medicines  are  pod- 
tive  poisons,  particularly  all  mineral  medicines ;  in  the  front  of  the  list 
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studs  ^  calomeV'  that  simple  thing  which  is  g^ren  even  to  the  babe  at  the 
bnu^;  if  its  mUk  disagree,  from  some  acidity  in  the  stomach,  a  little  calomel 
ft  immediately  ordered  by  the  liist  of  drug  dealers;  thus,  is  this  acid  of  mer- 
cQiy  the  first  thing  administeied,  and  if  one  dose  of  this  mineral  poison  does 
aot  do,  another  and  another  must  be  given,  until  irritation,  nay,  agony  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  griping,  bring  on  convulsions,  and  death 
follows;  this,  the  sapient  dealer  in  drugs  declares  to  be  the  result  of  the  con- 
vulaons,  but  he  .omits  to  inform  the  mourning  parent  that  the  convulsions 
were  produced  by  calomel.  This  acid  poison,  we  are  convinced,  has  slain 
more  man  that  arch-destroyer  Buonaparte  and  his  whole  army  ever  slew.  Yet 
this  is  the  medicine  that  the  merest  tyro  commences  the  dmost  indiscrimi- 
nate use  of,  immediately  he  has  emblazoned  his  door  with  **  Surgeon,  Apothe^ 
cary,  and  Man -midwife ;"  and  this  medicine,  this  poisonous  mineral  m  the 
crudest  shape,  blue  pill,  is  cried  up  until  it  is  echoed  from  the  paunched  alder- 
man to  the  delicate  pale-faced  girl  of  sixteen,  as  the  only  remedy  for  all 
diseases,  past,  present,  and  to  come. 

The  proper  ooses  of  medicine  of  any  kind  is  not  ascertained,  by  the  most  ex- 
perienced physician,  until  after  a  series  of  experiments  and  years  of  patient  inves- 
tigation; and  when  somewhat  satisfied  as  to  the  dose  that  may  be  given  at  one 
time,  his  skill  and  discrimination  is  often  put  to  the  test  as  to  the  stage  of  the 
complaint  in  which  it  is  nroper  to  administer  it ;  for  instance,  bleeding  is  the 
only  remedy  that  can  be  of  important  use  in  saving  the  life  of  a  person  suffer- 
ing under  active  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  bowels,  &a;  and  if  properly  and 
efficiently  used,  will  destroy  the  disease,  if  used  during  the  first  stage,  but  if 
the  use  of  this  same  invaluable  remedy  is  delayed  until  me  second  or  suppura^ 
tire  stage  of  this  same  disease  has  come  on,  its  use  will  be  productive  of  great 
efil,  and  certain  death  if  carried  to  any  extent :  equally  requisite  is  a  sound 
judsm^t  and  careful  discrimination  in  the  application  and  doses  of  medicine 
to  the  various  stages  of  disease ;  and  how  is  ail  this  science  to  be  acquired  by 
the  general  practitioner — a  man  who  does  or  should  devote  much  of  nis  time 
to  the  purchase  and  choosing  of  the  best  quality  drugs,  and  best  prepared 
medicines;  to  the  arrangement  of  his  retail  shop,  and  making  out  his  bills  with 
items  as  long  as  his  arm ;  troubled  with  anxie^  lest  his  accounts  should  be 
diqiuted  or  left  too  long  unpaid ; — with  all  this  weight  of  pounds,  shillin|;8,  and 
pence  business  upon  him,  in  what  state  of  mind  is  a  man  under  such  circum- 
stances to  study  the  science,  and  daOy  improvements  in  medicine,  surgery,  or 
midwifery  ?  And  when  to  all  this  detail  is  added,  the  practice  or  expectation 
thereof  in  all  these  three  branches,  is  it  not  clear  to  the  commonest  understand- 
ing that  he  must  be  deficient  in  some  one  of  the  branches  he  professes  to 
practise  ?  The  medical  or  surgical  patient  expects  it  is  not  in  surgery  or  in 
physic  his  defect  lies,  and  so,  equally,  does  the  pi-e^ant  woman ;  but  a  want  of 
confidence  is  a  natural  result,  and  we  think  most  justly  so.  Englishmen  have 
been  long  convinced  of  the  vast  advantages  that  have  been  produced  by  the 
division  of  labour,  as  applied  to  the  arts  and  manufactures,  in  short,  in  every 
thing  connected  with  property,  it  is  allowed,  that  the  more  the  mind  is  directed 
to  one  object,  the  greater  and  better  are  likely  to  be  the  results ; — ^then  how 
much  more  should  the  necessity  strike  us  as  regards  that  science  on  which  our 
health,  happiness,  and  life  itself^  so  imminently  depends!  We  may  be  asked, 
what  remedy  is  there  for  these  evils ; — ^that  is  obviously  in  the  hands  of  the 
middle  classes  themselves ;  let  them  apply  to  the  consulting  person,  surgeon,  or 
physician,  who,  if  he  be  a  man  of  integrity  and  honour,  wul  have  no  avowed  or 
implied  underatanding  with  the  genend  practitioner,  to  order  a  large  quantity 
of  drngs  made  up  in  the  most  expensive  form,  purposely  to  pay  his  friendly 
apothecary;  who,  in  his  turn,  feels  it  his  dubr  and  interest  to  call  in  only  Dr. 
fioch  a  one,  as  the  only  man  whose  skill  he  has  any  reliance  on.  What  is  this 
refiaoce  ?  It  is  a  knowledge  that  any  blunders  he  may  have  committed  will  be 
seemed  fto/m  the  patient  and  his  finends.  Nothing  will  so  effectually  prevent 
these  friendly  understandings  between  the  apothecary  and  consulting  person, 
as  the  public  themselves  exercising  their  own  judgment  and  sound  discre- 
tioo,  by  fixing  on  the  person  they  may  choose,  to  judge  what  has  been  done 
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alieadyv  or  what  may  be  most  adTisable  yet  to  do ;  for  we  hold  it  to  be  a  mere 
faice  now-a-day,  the  calling  in  the  friend  of  the  person  whose  skill  in  the 
direction  of  the  case  of  disease  is  to  be  examined,  and,  if  wrong  has  been  done, 
whose  ignorance  should  be  exposed.    The  governments  on  the  continent  deem 
the  health  of  the  people  a  paramount  subject  for  legislation ;  in  France,  Ger- 
many, Scc^  the  apothecary,  chemist,  or  pharmacien,  is  not  allowed,  under  a 
heavT  fine,  to  prescribe  his  own,  medicine ;  and  for  a  repetition  of  the  oflfence, 
imprisonment  is  the  punishment ;  no  person  is  allowed  to  practice  medicine  or 
surgeiy  without  having  passed  a  regular  course  of  instruction,  and  undergone 
an  open  examination  for  three  or  five  days,  when  he,  being  found  fully  qualified, 
has  his  degrees  granted.     There,  any  person  playing  on  the  credulity  of  minds 
weakened  by  disease,  and  on  people  of  naturally  shaUow  understandings, — such 
as   that  ignorant  quack,  Mr.  John  Saint  John  Long,  who,  from  making 
baskets  with  his  poor  father  in  Ireland,  is  translated  into  a  painter ;  and  again,  by 
strange  hocus  pocus,  is  found  living  in   splendid  style  in  the  metropolis, 
pretending  to  cure  all  incurable  diseases, — such  a  case  in  France  would  be 
visited,  simply  by  information  before  any  one  of  the  prefectures  of  police, 
and  the  laws,  in  such  cases  made  and  provided,  would  consign  the  nonest 
gentleman  to  a  long  imprisonment.    An  instance  of  this  extremely  ignorant 
''  cunning  man's"  mode  of  cure  came  within  our  knowledge  a  short  time  since, 
when  he  found  his  efforts  to  cure  one  of  his  dupes  had  failed,  he  desired  him 
to  change  the  air  to  Hampstead  Heath,  have  himself  bathed  in  salt  and  water 
daily,  and  to  drink  plentifully  of  whiskey-punch  every  night ;  such  things 
are  the  consequences  of  defective  legislation ;  any  individual  who  may  have 
suffered  under  the  quackery  of  empiricism,  has  no  redress  unless  through  the 
medium  of  an  action  in  the  court  of  king's  bench ;  whereas,  on  the  continent, 
as  we  befoie  stated,  redress  is  found  by  the   simple  inexpensive  process 
of  sworn  informations.    Here,  we  believe,  the  most  speedy  and  most  pru- 
dent way  to  remedy  these  evils  will  be  found — in  a  general  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  middle  classes  of  society,  to  employ  the  consulting  medical 
men  only,  to  get  the  prescriptions  obtained  from  tiiem  compounded  at  the 
chemists,  for  which  they  will  not  be  charged  one  half  the  price  charged  by  the 
general  practitioner.    The  great  objection  entertiuned  by  the  public,  is,  that 
the  physician's  fee  is  too  hi^,«— that  a  guinea  a  day  is  a  vast  sum,  particularly 
in  slignt  cases ;  the  answer  we  contend  will  be  found  in  the  fact,  that,  if  the 
case  is  slight,  a  angle  visit  or  two  will  suffice  to  remove  it,  which  will  be  much 
cheaper  than  taking  draughts,  mixtures,  and  boluses,  for  a  fortnight    And 
it  should  also  be  general^  known  by  the  middle  classes,  and  should  also 
be  taken  into  just  consideration,  that  there  are  few,  if  «ny,  physicians  and 
surgeons,  who  are  not  willing  to  pay  two  visits  for  a  guinea,'  to  any  person  in 
the  middle  rank  of  society,  or  even  three  visits  to  the  poorer  respectable  room- 
keepers,  whose  just  feeling  of  independence  prevents  them  from  applying  to 
charitable  institutions;  that  the  employment  of  superior  abilities  is  cheaper,  we 
will  illustrate  by  the  recital  of  two  cases  that  came  under  our  own  observation 
lately :  the  one  was  a  journeyman  coach-maker,  earning  one  guinea  and  a  half 
a  week,  who  was  obliged  to  pay  over  sixty  guineas  for  being  drugged  during 
three  months :  the  other,  of  a  hawker,  who  was  attended  by  a  general  prac- 
titioner for  four  or  five  weeks ;  a  friend  finding  him  worse,  sent  a  physician  to 
visit  him,  who  saw  him  three  or  four  times ;  the  fee  of  the  latter  was  onlv  two 
guineas,  while  the  bUl  of  the  former  was  thirty-two  pounds,  eighteen  shillings, 
to  pay  which,  the  man  was  put  to  the  greatest  distress.   In  confirmation  we 
believe,  we  need  only  appeal  to  the  long  apothecaries'  bills  possessed  by  every 
family  in  town  and  country ;  and  if  further  proof  is  deemed  necessary,  it  may  be 
seen  in  the  evident  and  rapid  prosperity  of  every  boy  man-midwife,  surgeon, 
and  apothecary,  who  starts,  first  his  gig,  then  his  cab,  and  lastly  his  carriage ; 
while  the  physicians  and  consulting  surgeons,  who  have  undergone  a  thrice 
more  severe  course  of  ^tudy,  and  a  much  more  expensive  education,  are  scarcely 
able  to  maintain  that  sphere  in  society  their  education  and  intelligence  justly 
ieqtitle  them  to.    We  may,  heroaft^r,  say  more  on  these  subjects. 
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THOMAS  WATSON,   LL.D. 


This  eminent  individual  was  bom  about  the  year  1768.  Of  his  birth-place 
and  parentage,  we  are  uninformed;  but  we  learn  that,  in  the  year  1784,  he  was 
introduced  to  the  academy  of  Mr.  Braidwood,  of  Edinburgh,  the  first  profes- 
Ronal  instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this  country,  and  he  there  determined 
to  derote  himself  to  that  line  of  tuition.  At  the  foundation  of  the  "  Asylum  for 
educating  the  deaf  and  dumb,"  in  1792,  he  was  chosen  master,  and  continued 
tosaperintend  that  valuable  institution,  till  the  time  of  his  death,  Nov.  25,  1829, 
a  penod  of  thirty-seven  years.  In  1809,  Dr.  Watson  published  two  very  inge- 
nious volumes,  entitled  '*  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  containing  a  very 
full  exposition  of  his  own  views  of  the  subject,  ^^^  mode  of  teaching,  combin- 
ing both  the  theory  and  the  practice,  though  principally  devoted  to  the  latter. 
He  exhibited,  in  the  careful  detail  of  a  philosophical  obseiTer,  the  various  ex- 
periments which  had  tended  to  correct  his  own  misconceptions,  or,  which  had 
led  to  important  results  of  practical  advantage.  He  thus  produced  a  work  of 
great  value,  both  to  those  who  devote  themselves  to  that  peculiar  branch  of 
education,  and  to  the  philosophical  grammarian.  The  wnter  of  the  article 
**  Deaf  and  Duuih,"  in  the  supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  has 
largelv  availed  himself  of  its  interesting  contents.  When  the  celebrated  abb^ 
Sicard  visited  London,  a  correspondence  took  place  between  Dr.  W.  and  that 
able  professor,  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  tne  English  seminary:  the  result 
of  which  was  highly  creditable  to  both  parties,  and  reflected  honour  on 
the  management  of  our  own  institution.  Dr.  W's  method  of  tuition  appears  to 
bare  been  mere  simple  and  philosophic  than  tibat  of  Sicaxd,  and  nearly 
coincides  witb  the  plan  pursued  by  professor  Eschke,  of  Berlin.  It  consists 
principally  ia  teaching  not  language  so  much  as  the  use  of  language,  in 
&cilitating  the  expression  of  thoughts  by  the  fingers  (manual  language  as  it  is  . 
tmned),  and  pen,  rather  than  by  oral  articulation.  For  this  purpose,  he  made 
extensive  use  of  pictorial  representation. 

Of  die  skill,  unwearied  patience,  and  good  humour,  with  which  Dr.  W. 
dischaiged  the  arduous  duties  of  his  situation,  there  is  from  all  quarters  unani- 
mous testimony.  "  The  children,"  says  a  writer  in  a  noted  public  journal, 
**  trained  under  the  doctor's  care,  preserved  a  high  degree  of  affection  for  him 
through  life,  and  he  lived  to  witness  a  great  number  of  his  scholars  providing  for 
tliemselves  and  families,  with  comfort  aud  respectability."  The  circumstance, 
of  one  of  his  private  pupils  having  been  very  recently  called  to  the  bar,  by  the 
Honourable  Society  of  the  Middle  Temple,  is  a  sufiicient  proof  of  the  success  of 
his  instructions.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  another  instance  on  record,  of  a  deaf 
ud  dumb  barrister.  Dr.  Watson  was  a  man  who  devoted  all  his  powers  to 
<nie  pand  object,  and  he,  therefore,  mingled  little  with  the  world,  even  the 
vorla  of  literature,  in  whose  eyes  he  might  have  made  a  distinguished  figure. 
His  intercourse  with  society  was,  consequently^  more  limited  than  is  generally 
the  case  with  persons  occupying,  as  he  did,  a  public  situation,  and  one,  which 
few,  if  any,  b^des  himself,  could  so  efficiently  have  filled.  This  may  account 
for  the  scantiness  of  iacts,  in  the  present  biographical  notice. 


aEV.   THOMAS   BELSHAM. 


This  once  celebrated  polemical  theologian,  died  on  the  11th  of  November, 
1^,  at  Hampstead.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1760,  and  was  educated  in  dis- 
Mating  trinitarisn  principles.  He  succeeded,  while  young,  Dr.  Ash  worth,  as 
Uitor  in  the  dissenting  academy  at  Daventry ;  but  having  changed  his  theological 
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Opinions,  he  removed  to  the  New  College,  Hackney,  as  piofessoi  of  divinity ; 
and  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Priestley  in  1794,  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  Ota- 
vel-pit  Meeting,  where  he  continued  till,  in  1808,  he  was  appointed  successor  to 
the  late  Rev.  Theophilus  Lindsey,  in  Essex  Street  He  was  for  many  yean  the 
most  powerful  advocate  of  unitarian  doctrine,  belonging  to  that  body.  For  the 
last  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  he  has  appeared  very  litUe  before  the  public,  in 
consequence  of  ill-healtn  and  the  infirmities  of  age.  His  works,  consisting  of 
sermons,  pamphlets,  and  tracts  on  theolo^,  politics,  ethics,  and  metaphysics^ 
are  very  numerous,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  excited  much  attention  at  the 
time  of  their  publication.  Several  eminent  dignitaries  of  the  established  church 
vehemently  contested  the  doctrines  advocated  in  them,  which  led  to  many 
replications  and  counter-charges  on  both  sides.  As  a  writer,  he  exhibited  a 
vigorous  argumentation — though  he  too  frequently  reasoned  on  foundations 
which  we  cannot  help  considermg  altogether  erroneous.  There  is  indeed,  too 
evident  in  his  dissertations,  a  desire  (rather  inconsistent  with  his  avowed 
researches  after  truth,  and  truth  alone)  to  force  the  points  which  he  wished  to 
establish.  Many  of  his  proposed  amendments  in  the  authorised  translation  of 
the  scriptures  are  violent  in  the  extreme,  and  called  upon  him  sincere  repre- 
hension from  every  quarter  where  it  was  considered  oi  interest  to  preserve  the 
oracles  of  revelation  unsullied  and  uncomipted.  As  a  man,  we  nave  heard, 
Mr.  Belsham  sustained  till  the  day  of  his  death,  a  high  reputation  for  the  exer- 
cise of  every  moral  and  domestic  virtue.  His  urbanity,  and  meekness  of  manners 
were  particularly  observable  through  every  staee  ox  his  life ;  this  is  the  more 
deserving  of  remark,  from  the  circumstance  of  Lis  being  a  keen  and  an  active 
disputant 

He  was  interred,  November  20th,  at  Bunhill-Fields  burying-ground,  in  the 
same  grave  with  his  predecessor  and  friend,  the  Rev.  T.  Lindsey.  The  funeral 
was  attended  by  many  eminent  individuals,  friends  and  disciples  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  so  strenuously  advocated ;  among  others,  by  W.  Smith  Esq., 
M.  P.,  William  Sturch  Esq.,  and  Thomas  Gibson,  Esq. 


MR.  JOHN   HAMILTON. 

A  FEW  weeks  affo  died  Mr.  John  Hamilton,  whose  system  of  education  has 
become  so  deservedly  popular  under  the  title  of  '^  The  Hamiltonian  System." 
The  fact  of  his  death  is  but  little  known ;  and,  for  the  present  number,  we 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  particulars  of  his  life,  or  circumstances  con- 
nected with  his  labours,  except  the  following.  He  was  bom  in  Dublin,  but,  at 
an  early  age  emigrated  to  America,  in  consequence  of  the  unhappy  issue  of  an 
attachment  to  a  lady  who  married  another.  After  he  had  struggled  through  a 
variety  of  adverse  tides,  he  was  returning  in  prosperity  to  his  native  city. 
Having  an  extraordinary  dread  of  sea-sickness,  he  fanci^  that  by  abstaining 
from  food  for  some  time  he  might  suffer  less  from  its  effects :  the  consequence 
was  that  he  burst  a  blood-vessd  on  ship-board ;  and  arrived  in  Dublin  a  few 
hours  before  his  death — but  in  time  to  die  in  the  arms  of  the  lady  to  whom  he 
had  been  formerly  so  ardently  attached.  This  anecdote  we  have  received  from 
an  authentic  source.  We  hope  next  month  to  communicate  to  our  readers  some 
particulars  of  his  history,  and  some  notices  of  his  system.  For  the  present  we 
would  only  add,  that  his  eldest  daughter  is  married  to  a  gentieman  of  the  name 
of  Underwood,  who  teaches  upon  the  plan  of  his  father-in-law  in  Leicester 
Square. 


SUGENIUS   ROCHE,   ESQ. 

Editor  of  the  Courier, 

On  the  9th  of  Nm'ember,  at  his  house  in  Hart  Streets  Bloomsbury,  died  this 
excellent  gentieman,  deeply  lamented  by  an  extensive  circle  of  acquaintance, 
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lo  whom  lie  had  been  long  endeaied  by  the  kSndnesB  of  bis  heart,  and  the 
ixniability  of  his  maimen.  But  his  dJaims  upon  our  recolkction  aie  those  of  a 
pnhUc  chaiacter — of  one  who  laboured  unostentatiouslT  in  the  field  of  litem- 
ooe— who  sflently  held  forth  to  his  brother-hibourer  the  firiendly  hand  of  as- 
astanoe-Hind  who  so  shaped  his  course  through  the  angry  ocean  of  politics 
sod  contending  opinions,  as  to  command,  not  merely  the  respect,  but  the  love 
of  all  parties^  without  compromising  his  own  integrity.  Every  transaction  of  his 
life— nay,  every  sentence  which  feU  firom  his  pen  (and  this,  when  speaking  of 
a  political  writer,  is  an  extraordinary  assertion),  were  diBting^uishable  by  since- 
rity of  intention,  and  kindliness  of  feeling.  Few  men,  we  believe,  of  purer  in- 
tention ever  lired. 

He  was  a  scion  of  the  house  of  Fermoy-— distinguished  in  history  by 
its  heroic  conduct  in  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  Charles — ^its  devoted  attach- 
ment to  that  cause, — ^lord  Roche  having  contributed  a  large  portion  of  his  pay, 
obtained  from  a  foreign  service,  to  the  support  of  Charles  II.  when  in  exile — 
and  by  the  profligate  return  made  by  that  monarch  for  such  conduct,  his  bene- 
&ctor's  widow  having  been  an  aged  and  miserable  beggar  in  the  streets  of 
Cork.  We  can  scarcely  call  Mr.  Koche  an  Irishman*  although  he  was  bom  in 
Dublin,  in  1786 ;  for  his  parents  emigrated  with  their  fiunily  to  France  before 
he  had  attained  the  age  of  two  years.  In  France  Mr.  Roche  remained  until 
he  was  eighteen,  and  receired  there  a  liberal  education,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  distingniahed  himself  by  obtuning  various  prizes.  His  father  (who  is  still 
living)  held   a  situation  as  professor  of  modorn  languages  under  the  French 

rtnunent,  and  strongly  enforced  on  his  children  tlie  necesaty  of  studying 
English  and  Italian  languages ;  so  that  Mr.  Roche,  when  he  made  his  way 
iato  England  in  1804,  was  an  Accomplished  scholar,  having  composed  various 
poems  in  French  (which  may  be  called  his  own  tongue),  in  English,  Italian, 
Latin,  and  Greek.  He  brought  with  him  to  London  the  strongest  letters  of  recom- 
aiendation  to  Messrs.  Hoare,  of  Fleet  Street,  by  whom  he  was  received  in  ^e 
kindest  manner,  particularly  by  the  late  Mr.  I^oare,  in  whose  house  he  was  a 
guest  finr  nearly  two  years.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  editor  of  The  Day, 
a  mominff  newspaper;  and  as  editor  of  it  he  suffered  twelve  months'  impri- 
sonment for  a  paragraph  adjudged  to  be*  a  libel  on  the  government,  although 
it  was  distinctly  unaerstood  that  such  paragraph  had  been  inserted  by  the  pro- 
prietora  of  that  journal  without  his  knowledge. 

On  his  liberation  from  confinement,  Mr.  Roche  became  editor  of  The  National 
Register,  a  weekly  paper ;  and  subsequently  the  editor  of  a  magazine  called 
Literary  Recreations.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  which  we  believe  has  not  been 
before  mentioned,  that  in  this  periodical  were  printed  some  of  the  earliest  pro- 
ductions of  Lord  Rnon,  Allan  Cunningham,  and  Gaspey.  Lord  Byron's  verses 
beginning  with  ''There  is  a  mystic  thread  in  life,"  were  enclosed  to  the  editor 
in  a  note,  stating,  that  if  they  were  deemed  worthy  of  intertion  in  his  valuable 
publication,  they  were  quite  at  his  service ;  and  if  inserted,  his  lordship  re- 
quested that  some  copies  of  the  magazine  should  be  sent  to  him.  This  note 
has  been  preserved.  Mr.  Roche  subsequently  took  a  distinguished  share 
in  the  editorship  of  The  Morning  Post ;  and  it  is  rather  a  strange  hci  in 
the  history  of  the  Vt^BS,  that  after  twenty  years  he  should  have  returned  to  the 
editorship  of  The  Day,  the  title  of  whicn  had  been  changed  into  The  New 
Tunes,  and  has  dnce  been  transformed  into  The  Morning  Journal.  Before 
this  latter  change,  however,  took  place,  Mr.  Roche  became  a  shareholder  in 
The  Courier,  and  editor  of  that  paper,  a  situation  he  held  at  his  death. 
The  only  publications  of  Mr.  Roche  that  bear  his  name  are  two  tragedies, 
called  ^The  Invasion,"  and  *'  William  Tell ;''  the  latter  of  which  was  in  rehearsal 
at  Druiy  Lane  when  that  theatre  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  was  oonsequentiy 
sever  produced.  Mr.  Roche  also  appeared  as  the  autiior  of  words  to  a  set  of 
French  Melodies  arranged  by  Madlle.  Jams.  Of  Mr.  Roche's  editorial  labours, 
or  contributions  to  various  temporary  publications,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
spe$k  ;  bnt  we  know  that  he  has  left  numerous  manuscripts  behind  him,  which 
win  secure  for  hira  the  recollection  of  posterity.  From  these  we  trust  a  judi- 
cioui  selection  vriU  be  made  for  pubUcalion.     One  poem,  of  some  length. 
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entitled  ^  London  in  a  Thouaand  YeaiB,"  we  have  seen,  and  can  allnde  ur  it 
with  confidence  of  the  favouiable  reception  which  it  wUl  experience.  Among 
our  ^^  Literary  Notices*'  will  he  found  some  allusion  to  this  forthcoming  work 
We  hare  perused  it  in  MS.  with  much  attention  and  great  delight,  and  strongly 
recommend  it  to  our  readers, — ^in  the  first  place,  hecause  of  its  intrinsic  merit — 
and  in  the  next,  hecause  it  is  hoped  that  h  v  this  means  a  sum  of  money  may  he 
raised  for  his  widow  and  nine  ^oung  chiloren,  who  have  heen  left  almost  desti- 
tute by  the  afliicting  stroke  which  left  the  one  a  widow  and  the  others  father- 
less. We  beg  to  add,  that  subscribers'  names  will  be  received  by  the  Editor  of 
the  Briti  A  Auigazine. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


The  projected  establishment  of  a  New  College  at  Bristol,  has  exr 
cited  considerable  attention  throughout  the  country.  It  is  an  example  which 
will,  we  doubt  not,  be  followed  by  other  flourishing  cities,  and  the  friends  of 
knowledge  will  hail  it  as  a  most  auspicious  event  The  two  universities  of 
England  number  about  five  thousand  students, — a  pitiful  proportion  of  thirteen 
millions ;  and  now  that  *'  the  schoolmaster  is  abroad^"  leammg  must  be  given 
and  received  upon  far  other  principles  than  those  of  the  long  cherished  ^*  Alma 
Mater."  It  is  not  our  business  to  point  out  the  why  and  the  wherefore  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  have  been  to  many  as  fountains  that  contain  no  water ;  or,  at 
all  events,  not  a  sufficient  supply  fpr  the  thousands  who  are  athirst  for  informa- 
tion. It  must  be  admitted  by  the  most  prejudiced  that  to  the  youths  of  remote 
counties,  they  present  sevend  evils  to  counterbalance  a  few  advantages ;  and 
that  even  if  the  system  pursued  at  the  ^  time-honoured  seats  of  learning"  were 
as  perfect  as  those  of  human  institution  could  be,  it  wculd  be  to  many  as  a 
sealed  book,  or  to  borrow  a  poet's  idea — 

« 

*'  Like  Dead  Sea  firuits,  that  tempt  the  eye, 
Bat  turn  to  ashes  on  the  Ups." 

If,  therefore,  the  founders  of  the  London  university  had  produced  no  other 
good  than  that  of  having  shown  how  their  example  may  be  followed,  they 
would  deserve  eternal  gratitude  from  their  countrr.  The  following  facts  as  to 
what  has  taken  place  in  other  nations  will  speak  for  themselves :  The  six  uni- 
versities of  the  Netherlands  are  increasing  so  fast  in  their  numbers,  that  in  1824 
they  contained  2,275,  and  in  1826,  2,752  students.  Germany  contains  at  least 
thirty  universities,  and  as  an  example  of  their  flourishing  condition,  the  num- 
bers at  the  seven  in  the  Prussian  dominions  rose  from  3,382  in  1820  to  5,954 
in  1827.  In  Russia,  of  whose  barbarism  people  are  in  the  habit  of  talking  so 
much,  and  so  is:norantly,  within  the  present  century  four  new  universities  have 
been  established,  viz.  that  of  Dorpat  in  1802,  Kharkof  in  1804,  Kazan  in  1814, 
and  St  Petersburgh  in  1819.  These  four,  with  the  older  ones  of  Moscow  and 
Wilna,  contained  1,077  scholars  in  1808,  and  in  1824,  2,667.  Between  the 
same  years,  the  number  of  the  schools  in  general  under  the  control  of  the 
Russian  government  had  risen  from  1,132  to  1,411 ;  and  that  of  the  pupils  in 
the  same,  from  46,695  to  69,629.  If  Great  Britain  has  loitered  in  the  rear  of 
the  advancing  army,  let  her  energies  be  called  forth  and  the  words  of  reproach 
will  be  blott^  out  for  ever. 

Mr.  O'Connell,  |>ar  excellence,  the  Irish  Agitator,  has  been  aeitatinff  two  mat- 
ters of  late ;  he  has,  with  oonsideiable  gravity,  as  is  his  wont,  advanced  a  chaige 
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of  BBiBBRT  AMD  CORRUPTION  AGAINST  "THE  TiMEs^'  newspaper,  Eod  he  bas 
solemnly  pledged  himself,  in  the  face  of  the  Irish  people,  to  repeal  the  union  ! 
With  reference  to  the  first  point,  he  has  been  caflea  upon  by  ^  the  Times,"  to 
teU  the  when^  the  how,  and  the  where ;  a  call  to  which  he  has  not  condescended 
to  make  any  reply.  £?en  for  a  lawyer,  we  presume,  it  is  somewhat  easier  to 
make  an  assertion,  than  to  maintain  it  by  proof;  and,  unfortunately  for  the 
Member,  the  oaths  of  half  a  score  of  his  bare-legged  countrymen  will,  in  this 
case,  avail  him  nought :  and  we  must  arrive  at  £e  conclusion,  that  the  how, 
the  when,  and  the  where,  the  Beresford  family  bribed  the  Times  newspaper  is 
pot  proven.  The  Times,  however,  seems  to  have  a  better  share  of  reason,  when 
it  asserts  that  Mr.  O'Connell  "huxtered*'  (such  is  the  word)  for  a  larger  retaining 
/«r,  than  the  said  Beresford  family  were  willing  to  pay  him,  as  a  set  off,  for  his 
serrices  at  the  approaching  election  for  Waterford  county.  Here  again,  Mr. 
CVConnell  disdains  any  other  answer  than  that  ancient  one  which  consists  of  two 
words,  one  of  which  is  of  marvellous  power.  But  Mr.  O'Connel  promises  to  kU 
Irish  Mubfects  the  repeal  of  the  union.  Oyez!  Oyez!  Ovez! — ^The  pledge 
was  given  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  society  of  jFtve-schools;  when,  perhaps, 
the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  might  have  taken  away  his  senses  by 
putting  an  enemy  into  his  mouth — ^that  newly-discovered  liquid  which  it  is  said 
Irish  parties  are  hereafter  to  quaff  together — ^the  spirit  of  cordiality.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  Mr.  O'Connell  did  actually  promise  and  vow  as  follows :  "  I  own 
that  my  purpose  now  is  to  repeal  the  union. — Ireland  is  too  good  and  too  pow- 
erful to  be  a  province.*' — ^"  That  a  parliament  will  sit  in  Dublin,  is  as  sure  as 
to-morrow *s  sun  will  rise." — "  1  am  now  going  to  parliament,  and  it  is  only  for 
the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  incapacity  of  England  to  attend  to  the  affairs 
of  Ireland ;  and  I  shall  come  back  at  the  end  of  the  session  with  another 
powerful  reason  for  a  repeal  of  the  union.** — **  I  shall  now  conclude  by 
giving  you  this  my  first  public  pledge — '  The  repeal  of  the  Union.*  ** — ^Bravo ! 
The  *^  public  pledge**  was  received,  of  course,  witn  **  loud,  rapturous,  and  long- 
continued  cheering,**  after  which,  Mr.  0*Connell  paid  to  Mr.  Lawless  the  com- 
pliment of  stating,  that  from  the  said  Mr.  Lawless's  tongue  ^*  the  Brummagem 
plating  had  vanished,  and  the  native  brass  appeared  in  all  its  genuine  purity  !*' 
Need  we  add,  that  there  are  not  three  rational  men  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
who  either  wish  for,  or  dream  of  the  possibility  of  a  repeal  of  the  union.  But 
Mr.  O'Connell  will  not  say  his  *'  occupation*s  gone  ;**  and  in  some  shape  or  other, 
the  demagogue  will  appear — the  cloven  foot  cannot  be  covered. 

A  recent  number  of  a  French  paper,  *^  Le  Corapilateur,'*  contains  a  curious 
account  of  the  French  Journals.  We  are,  however,  but  little  inclined  to 
vouch  for  its  accuracy ;  it  must  be  for  the  most  part,  ^'  guess  work.**  It  is  as 
follows:  There  are  now  at  Paris  152  journals,  literary,  scientific,  and  religious; 
and  17  political — in  all  160.  Of  these  papers  151  are  constitutional  journals ; 
or,  as  they  are  called.  Liberals.  The  others  are  more  monarchical  in  their  spirit 
The  151  constitutional  have,  it  is  stated,  197,000  subscribers,  l/>00,000  readers, 
and  produce  an  income  of  1,155,000  francs;  the  18  others  have  21,000  subscri- 
bers, 192,000  readers,  with  an  income  of  437,000  francs.  Besides  these  jour- 
nals, published  in  the  capital,  there  are  printed,  it  is  calculated,  in  the  provinces, 
75,  exclusive  of  papers  for  advertisements  and  government  bulletins.  Of  the 
country  journals,  66,  are  constitutional,  with  86,000  subscribers,  1,400,000 
leaders,  and  produce  an  income  of  750,000  francs.  The  remaining  nine  are 
monarchical,  and,  with  13,000  subscribers,  have  250,000  readers,  and  their 
income  is  about  314,000  francs,  making  the  whole  periodical  press  of  France 
amount  as  follows:  constitutional  journals, 217;  subscribers,  283,000;  readers, 
2,900,000;  income,  1,805,000  francs.  Monarchical  journals,  27;  subscribers, 
34,000;  leaders,  442,000;  income,  751,000  franca  Making  a  total  of  244 
journals;  317,000  subscribers;  8,342,000  readers;  and  a  total  income  of 
9,556,000  francs. 

The  newspapers  have  found  something  to  talk  about  during  the  dearth  of 
intelligence,  foreign  and  domestic,  in  the  war  of  words  between  the  late  Attor- 
N«v  General  and  the  present  Solicitor  General;  but  it  will  be  a  source 
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of  deep  satisfaction  to  the  more  serious  and  intelligent  of  the  community,  to 
find  that  with  scarcely  one  exception,  the  public  press  have  given  expression  to 
the  public  feeling,  that  had  the  quarrel  gone  farther  than  words,  the  two  law- 
yers would  have  been  two  boobies.    Duelling,  thanks  be  to  the  spread  of 
religious  principle  and  comn^on  sense,  is  going  **  out  of  fashion,*'  and  though 
some  dozen  or  two  of  silly  youths,  or  unthinking  men,  have  submitted  to  be 
shot  at  during  the  past  year,  and  those  of  them  who  live,  think  themselves 
honourable  and  brave  in  consequence,  public  opinion,  even  to  a  limited  extent, 
is  with  them  no  longer.  The  story  recorded  in  one  of  the  provincial  journals  of  a 
taylor  and  a  draper  meeting  in  mortal  combat  with  res!  pistols  and  real  powder — 
we  say  nothing  of  the  balls — ^is  a  sad  encroachment  on  the  privilege  of  gentle- 
men, who  have  for  afi;es  past,  considered  themselves  in  exclusive  possession  of 
this  mode  of  determining  which  is  right  and  which  is  wrong,  upon  any  point 
or  upon  no  point.    The  savages  of  North  America,  both  the  genutn^  and  the 
civilized  savage,  have  a  more  rational  mode  of  deciding  a  difference ;  a  pair  of 
blunderbusses  at  three  paces  are  far  more  sensible  weapons  than  a  pair  of 
pistols  at  fourteen.    Let  our  readers  peruse  the  following  account  of  an  affair 
of  honour,  between  a  brace  of  natives  of  the  woods  of  Ohio — ^Mike  and  Car- 
penter— who  quarrelled,  and  agreed  to  settle  the  dispute  by  the  one  permitting 
the  other  to  shoot  a  can  of  whiskey  off  his  head ;  a  feat  both  had  frequently 
performed  before.    A  question  remained  to  be  settled,  who  should  have  the 
first  shot    To  determine  this,  Mike  proposed  to  ^  sky  a  copper"  with  Carpen- 
ter ;  that  is,  to  throw  up  a  copper.  Tms  was  done,  and  Mike  won  the  first  ^ot 
Carpenter  seemed  to  be  fully  aware  of  Mike's  unforgiving  temper,  and  treach- 
erous intent,  for  he  declared  that  he  was  sure  that  Mike  would  kill  him.    But 
Carpenter  scorned  life  too  much  to  purchase  it  by  a  breach  of  his  solemn  com- 
pact, in  refusing  to  stand  the  test.    Accordingly  he  prepared  to  die.     He 
bequeathed  his  gun,  shot  pouche,  and  powder  horn,  his  belt,  pistols,  and  wages, 
to  Talbot  QuB  friend)  in  case  he  should  be  killed.    They  went  to  the  fatal 
plain,  and  whilst  Mike  loaded  his  rifie,  and  picked  the  flint.  Carpenter  filled 
his  tin  cup  with  whiskey  to  the  brim,  and  without  changing  his  features,  he 
placed  it  on  his  head,  as  a  target  for  Wke  to  shoot  at    Mike  levelled  his  rifle 
at  the  head  of  Carj^nter,  at  the  distance  of  sixW  yards.    After  drawing  a  bead, 
he  took  down  his  rifle  firom  his  face,  and  smiungly  said,  "  Hold  your  noddle 
steady.  Carpenter,  and  don't  spill  the  whiskey,  as  f  wall  want  some  presently !" 
He  again  raised,  cocked  his  piece,  and  in  an  instant  Carpenter  fell,  and  ex- 
pired without  a  groan.    Mike's  ball  had  penetrated  the  forehead  of  Carpenter 
in  the  centre,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  eyes.  He  coolly  set  down  his 
rifle,  and  applying  the  muzzle  to  his  mouth,  blew  the  smoke  out  of  the  touch- 
hole  without  saying  a  word,  keeping  his  eye  steadily  on  the  fallen  body  of 
Carpenter.    His  first  words  were,  **  Carpenter,  have  you  spilt  the  whiskey?" 
He  was  then  told  that  he  had  killed  Caipenter.    **  It  is  all  an  accident,"  said 
Mike,  *'  for  I  took  as  fair  a  bead  on  the  black  spot  on  the  cup,  as  I  ever  took  on 
a  squirrel's  eye.    How  did  it  happen  P"    He  then  cursed  ^e  gun,  then  the 
bullet,  and  finally  himself. 
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An  Essay  on  Ancient  Coins,  Medals,  and  6 ems, as  illustrating  the  progress 
of  Christianity  in  the  early  ages.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Walsh,  L.  L.  D.,M.R.I.  A. 
Second  Edition.     London :  Howell  and  Stewart. 

Before  we  commence  our  notice  of  this  valnahle  and  most  interesting  volume, 
it  may  be  well  briefly  to  state  its  contents.  It  is,  according  to  its  title, 
*^  an  essay  on  ancient  coins,  medals,  and  gems ;"  and  its  object  is  to  illustmte 
the  progress  of  Christianity  during  the  early  ages.  It  cannot  be  unknown  to 
our  readers  that  Dr.  Walsh,  whose  **  Journey  from  Constantinople  to  Endand" 
has  passed  through  three  editions,  in  little  less  than  twelve  months,  resided  for 
some  years  in  the  East,  as  chaplain  to  the  British  embassy  to  the  Sublime  Porte. 
A  considerable  portion  of  his  time  and  attention  was  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of 
those  studies  in  which  he  considered  it  his  duty  as  a  christian  minister  and  a 
British  subject,  to  make  whatever  progress  his  means  and  situation  afforded 
him ;  and  knowing  that  he  was  surrounded  by  proofs  which  supported  the 
doctrines  he  held  and  taught,  he  laboured  hard  and  incessantly  to  collect  and 
put  them  into  such  a  form  as  should  benefit  his  coimtiy,  and  do  honour  to 
himselt  His  volume  therefore  contains  a  series  of  gems  of  the  gnostics,  and 
coins  of  the  Roman  emperors,  which  are  greatly  calculated  to  bear  out  and 
substantiate  the  statements  and  assertions  of  the  fathers  of  the  church  of  Christ 
This  will  be  apparent  to  those  who  road  the  subjoined  observations. 

When  the  Redeemer  departed  from  among  us,  and  left  a  pure  and  sanctified 
religion  in  place  of  that  which  had  become  cormpt,  foreseeing  the  difiiculties 
with  which  Iris  disciples  would  have  to  contend,  and  the  trials  Uiey  would  have 
to  undergo^  he  warned  them  to  be  always  ready,  and  he  cautioned  them 
tgalnst  false  prophets— wolves  in  sheep's  clothing — ^who  would  seek  admit- 
tance into  his  fold.  His  prophecy  was  soon  fulfdled :  Christianity  had  not 
hmg  engaged  the  attention  of  mai^dnd,  before  the  most  gross  and  wicked  im- 
postors, assuming  the  name  of  Christians,  brought  the  gospel  into  contempt, 
and  cansed  the  aoosUes  of  Christ  to  be  "every  where  spoken  against"  Car 
lanmy  was  speeoUy  followed  by  persecution ;  and  if  all  who  professed  the 
Lord  had  spoken  and  acted  like  some  of  those  who  made  use  of  his  name,  it 
would  seem  that  persecution  was  never  more  justifiable.  Innumemble  sects 
arose  in  all  parts  of  Asia  and  Europe,  who,  by  the  grossness  of  their  dogmas, 
tad  the  horrible  nature  of  their  acts,  maide  Christianity  a  term  of  reproach 
amongst  those  who  were  unable  to  discriminate  between  the  beautiful 
and  firuitful  branch  that  grew  out  of  Jesse,  amd  the  foul  and  contaminated 
shoots  that  had  been  mfted  on  the  rapidly-growing,  and  widely-spreading 
tree.  Whatever  were  ue  shades  of  difference  by  'which  these  sects  were  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other,  as  taught  by  a  particular  leader,  upon  one  point 
they  appeared  to  agree : — ^they  considered  it  only  simplicity  and  weakness  to  in- 
terpret the  scriptures  according  to  their  plain  and  obvious  sense ;  and  affirmed 
that  by  themselves  alone  their  true  meaning  could  be  discovered.  *'  Hence 
they  denominated  themselves  exclusively  Gnostics,  as  being  the  only  christians 
who  had  attained  to  true  knowledge."*  Their  interpretations  of  scnpture  were 
generally  founded  on  the  opinions  of  Plato  and  Pytha^ras,  distorted  by  Egyp* 
ion  and  Asiatic  fancies.  Before  entering  into  the  subject,  it  may  be  well  to 
state  a  few  of  the  peculiarities  by  which  the  most  prominent  of  these  early 
sects,  these  ezcresoences  upon  the  tree  of  Christianity,  were  distinguished. 
The  fiiBt  of  the  impostors  to  whom  Dr.  Walsh  refers  was  that  Simonf  to  whem 

*  A  yvunnct  seientia,  knowledge.     Irenieus,  Hsres.  c.  24. 
t  The  death  of  this  impostor  was  singular.     While  at  Rome  he  undertook  to 
fly  before  the  spectators  in  the  theatre ;  but  failed  in  the  attempt  and  was  crushed 
with  the  fUL 
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the  apoetles  said  **  thy  money  perish  vnth  thee,"  when  he  proffered  gold  to  be 
endued  like  them  with  the  power  of  conferring  the  Holy  Spirit  He  taught  in 
Samaria,  that  he  was  the  Father,  in  Judsa  that  he  was  the  Son,  and  among  the 
Gentiles,  that  he  was  the  Holy  Ghost*  The  practices  of  his  followers,  as  de- 
scribed by  Epiphanus,  are  too  foul  to  particularise.  The  next  to  whom  the 
doctor  refers  is  Nicholas,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Nicholitans  who 
polluted  the  churches  of  Asia,  particularly  that  of  Pergamus ;  his  followers 
held  that  sensual  enjoyments  of  the  grossest  nature,  constituted  the  true 
blessedness  of  man.  The  next  impostor  was  Menander,  who  held  that 
no  one  could  be  saved  unless  baptised  in  his  name,  and  persuaded  those 
whom  he  deceived  that  they  would  never  have  to  endure  death.  After 
him  came  Basilides,  who  eclipsed,  by  the  singularity  of  his  tenets  and  the 
success  with  which  he  spread  them,  the  fame  of  all  his  predecessors.  He 
taught  that  Christ  was  not  really  crucified,  but  that  on  his  way  to  Calvary  he 
had  assumed  the  form  of  Simon  the  Cyrenean,  and  stood  laughing  by,  while 
the  unhappy  Jew  was  put  to  death  in  his  stead,  and  then  ascended  into  heaven, 
invisible  to  them  all.  Basilides  was  immediately  followed  by  Satumellus,  a 
native  of  Antioch,  a  contemporary  of  St  Ignatius,  one  of  whose  doctrines  was, 
that  God  made  the  world  by  the  aid  of  seven  angels ;  and  that  the  God  of  the 
Jews  was  one  of  them.  To  Satumellus  succeeded  Carpocrates,  whose  wild 
opinions  and  flagitious  practices  are  described  as  altogether  unfit  for  recital — 
so  horrible  was  their  turpitude.  One  of  his  principal  dogmas  was,  that  salva^ 
tion  alone  depended  upon  obeying  the  dictates  of  lust  His  son  Epiphenes, 
who  adopted  his  father^s  opinions  after  his  death,  had  divine  honours  paid  to 
him,  and  was  worshipped  as  a  new  deity.  It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  me- 
lancholy detail  further — ^but  one  of  the  safest  proofs  that  Christianity  came 
from  God,  is  the  fact  that  it  triumphed  over  enemies  so  powerful — that  even  the 

gates  of  hell  did  not  prevail  against  it  So  abominable  were  the  opinions  they 
eld,  and  so  atrocious  the  acts  they  committed,  that  they  are  to  be  credited 
only  upon  the  strongly  corroborative  evidence  of  numerous  writers,  whose 
statements  cannot  be  questioned.  The  facts,  however,  rest  upon  even  stronger 
ground — ^the  unerring  testimony  of  the  gems  which  still  exist,  unchanged  by 
time,  and  unaltered  by  the  hand  of  the  uncredulous,  or  interested  translator. 
Their  most  remarkable  tenet,  and  that  which  the  gems  develope  with  greater 
accuracy  and  certainty  than  any  other,  was  that  malevolent  spirits  ruled  the 
world,  presided  over  all  nature,  and  caused  diseases  and  human  sufferings ; 
but  that  by  knowledge  and  science  such  spirits  could  be  controlled  and  made 
subject  to  the  will  of  man. 

"  This  science  they  thought  they  had  themselves  exclusively  attained,  and  that  it 
principally  consisted  in  the  efficacy  of  numbers,  and  certain  mysterious  hierogly- 
phics adopted  from  the  Egyptians.  Hence  they  made  systems  of  monads,  triads, 
and  decaos ;  and  formed  f^res  of  Anubis,  Serapis,  ana  other  idols.  This  com- 
position of  certain  abstruse  words  and  mysterious  figures,  was  engraved  on  gems 
and  stones  of  different  kinds  ^jid  qualities  ;  and  they  affirmed  that  whoever  bore 
one  of  these  on  his  person,  was  secured  by  it  from  the  particular  evil  it  was 
made  to  guard  against.  These  images  and  figiu'es,  of  different  materials,  are  men- 
tioned by  Irenaeus,  and  some  of  the  mysterious  words  engraven  on  them 
are  described  and  explained  by  contempomry  historians.  They  were  called 
Amulets  from  their  supposed  efficacy  in  aUaying  evil.  Amulets  against  dis- 
ease,  were  formed  of  materials,  having  an  imaginary  connexion  with  the  distem- 
per;  red,  against  all  morbid  affections  of  a  fiery  or  febrile  character;  chiystal  or 
glass,  against  those  that  were  watery  or  dropsical ;  and  so  of  others.  The  immense 
number  and  variety  of  these  talismans  that  have  been,  and  are  still  found  in 
many  places  very  remote  from  each  other,  at  once  attest  the  accuracy  of  the  ecde^ 
siasttcal  historians  who  have  described  these  sects  and  their  opinions,  and  the  great 

*  This  gross  impostor  interpreted  the  text  of  St  Matthew — "  agree  with  thine 
adverBary  quickl]f,  while  thou  art  in  the  way,  lest  he  deliver  to  Sxe  judge;**  to 
mean  an  injunction  not  to  oppose  but  to  comply  with  all  the  desires  and  passions 
of  our  nature. 
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cBaNnweinent  and  reception  those  opinion 
woild.   They  are  found,  not  only  in  the  east. 


t  with  in  different  pwtt  of  the 

,  -      -. J  ~  .je  east,  where  travelle™  procure  ihem  without 

~-Jh  difficulty  ;  but  in  the  west  thej  are  condnuajly  dug  up  on  the  banka  of  the 
Rhine  and  Garonne,  and  in  different  parts  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  other  western  coun. 
tnes,  where  Alarcian  and  the  foundera  and  followers  of  the  gnostic  secu,  distributed 
tbtm ;  proving,  as  Montfaucon  justly  obsenea,  that  no  auperstition  was  more  widely 
jprrad  or  universally  adopted ;  and  affording  a  hope  thai,  by  iheir  means,  the  more 
■eaet  mjateries  of  tfaoae  sectarians  may  be  elucidated." 

The  doctor  then  proceeds  to  explain  serenteen  of  these  gems,  to  each  of 
which  a  fac  Bimile  is  aiiached.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  otir  readers 
more  cJearlj  to  underMand  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  has  been  treated, 
•e  copy  the  first  of  these  gems,  and  the  doctor's  description  of  it.  "  It  ia," 
he  DiMerrea,  "  a  beautiful  chijgopfarBse,  and  the  execution  of  the  sculpture 
« i„.  .„  .u„.  e J  „.,  mostoiheis.    It  i»ofanfl»al  form,  convei on bolh 


,X?' 


to  that  found  o: 


«  side  is  represented  a  risht  line  crossed  by  three  curved  ones,  a  figure 
ion  on  Gnostic  gems,  but  its  meaning  has  not  been  ascertained.  Hub  is 
d  by  the  legend  ABPACaB  I  Aw  words  also  of  very  common  use,  and 
wUdt  are  to  be  found  either  by  themselves,  or  accompanied  by  every  varietr  of 
6gure,  but  meat  particularly  from  those  that  have  rays  isauing  from  the  head  The 
word  Abrasax,  sometimes  spelled  Abraxas,  with  a  alight  transposition  of  the  let- 
tm,  was  the  gnait  mystery  of  the  Gnostics,  and  has  been  noticed  and  expounded 
by  most  of  the  contemporary  ChristiBn  writers.  Without  quoting  the  pWticulBT 
pasotgca  from  each,  I  eball  give  the  subslanre  of  what  they  have  all  said  on  the 
mbjecl.  The  aupreme  deity  and  omnipotent  god  of  the  Gnostics  was  the  AbrasaZi 
which  contained  within  it  the  mystic  number,  385.  He  it  was  that  created  the 
N  J)  C  or  intellectual  mind,  from  whence  proceeded  the  LOr'''C  or  word  :  from  the 
word  emanated  providence ;  from  providence,  virtue  and  wisdom  i  and  from  these 


lAetB.  whom  they  reject  aa  a  supreme  divinity,  but  admit  as  a  creating  angeL 
Abrasax  was  the  same  as  Meithras,  the  sun  of  the  Gentilea ;  both  their  names  in 
Greek  characters,  repTexcnling  the  same  number  365,  the  annual  aolar  circle,  and 
the  deity  of  (he  sun  himself.  The  mysteries  of  Meithraa  were  accompanied  by 
Christian  ceremonies.  The  novice  was  initiated  by  the  rite  of  baptism,  pouring 
water  and  making  a  sign  on  the  forehead,  and  so  it  was  considered  an  ablution 
which  purified  and  cleulsed  from  air  ;  he  then  partook  of  the  euchariat  of  bread 
and  wine.  They  adored  Chriat  under  the  form  of  the  sun,  which  Meithras  signi- 
6ei,  and  considered  that  the  visible  material  luminary  was  bimaelf.  The  identity 
of  Abnsai  and  Meithras  is  evinced  in  the  following  table  :-- 


I 


40 


"The  wttfd  I  Aw,  in  a  nuiety  of  modification  is'alio  found  on  most  of  the  g) 
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of  the  ^ostics ;  and  next  to  Abreaax,  seems  to  have  been  the  most  portentous  and 
mysterious.     It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  tetragnunmaton 

mn^y  or  Jehovah,  diat  name  of  four  letters  to  which  the  Jews  attached  so  awfiil 
an  importance,  and  in  which  christians  have  discerned  the  elements  of  the  trinity. 
"  On  the  other  face  of  this  gem  is  represented  a  serpent,  coiled  into  a  knot, 
surmontod  with  a  lion's  head  and  mane,  having  rays  issmng  from  the  head.  The 
serpent  was  universally  adopted,  not  onl^  \jj  the  Greek  and  Roman,  but  by  the 
oriental  and  Egvptian  Gentiles.  By  the  mt  it  was  consecrated  to  Esculapius,  who 
was  worshippM  at  Epidaurus  under  that  form ;  and  on  sundry  coins  and  sculptured 
remains,  the  serpent  is  seen  twining  round  a  staff,  with  a  legend  SQTHP,  or  tiie  Sa- 
viour ;  by  the  latter  it  was  one  of  the  numerous  emblems  to  represent  tiie  sun,  and  it 
was  called  ArAeOAAlMON,  or  the  good  genius.  iBlius  Lampridius,  in  speaking  of 
the  emperor  Heliogabalus,  says,  that  *  he  kept  at  Rome  serpents,  that  were  amed 
their  good  demons  by  the  Egyptians. '  Hence  tnis  reptile  was  adopted  by  the  gnostics : 
one  of  dieirsects  is  known  to  have  worshipped  it,  and  to  have  been  called  Ophite  firom 
the  name  of  their  deity,  as  we  have  alreadv  seen;  and  it  is  to  be  found  in  every  form 
and  modification  on  their  gems,  either  by  itsd^  or  attached  to  other  bodies,  and 
the  members  of  other  bodies  frequently  attached  to  it.  Here  we  see  the  head  of  a 
lion.  The  lion  was  the  emblem  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  conferred  upon  him  by  his 
father,  and  indicated  that  strength  and  superiority  which  Jacob  had  predicted 
should  be  attached  to  it.     The  Jews,  also,  in  the  superstitious  Cabala  found  many 

reasons  why  Adam  imposed  the  name  n^K,  arieh,  on  that  animal,  which  resolves 
itself  into  a  number  of  terrific  properties  which  characterise  it.  The  gnostics 
adopted  it  therefore  as  a  mystic  emblem,  and  represented  under  its  form  Cluist,  the 
rays  issuing  from  its  head  indicating  his  divinity.  Thus,  then,  in  this  first  gem, 
appear  to  be  combined  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  mixed  up  and 
confounded  with  the  absurd  and  extravagant  fictions  of  heathen  superstition." 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  proceed  fiajther  with  this  branch  of  the  work, 
and  we  must  content  ourselves  witn  referring  our  readers  for  further  infoima- 
tion  to  the  volume,  from  which  we  have  ourselves  ffathered  much  information 
and  delight  Dr.  Walsh  next  proceeds  to  illustrate  Sie  progress  of  Christiaiiity, 
under  the  several  Roman  Emperors,  until  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  by 
a  series  of  coins ;  to  which  at  the  outset  of  his  volume  he  thus  refers : — 

<'  Coins,  as  connected  with  inscriptions  on  stone,  are  memorials  of  historical  fiicts, 
more  certain,  because  more  permanent  and  unalterable,  than  the  ivritings  of  the 
historian.  There  is  not  now  in  existence  a  single  manuscript  that  was  actually 
written  by  the  hand  of  any  author  who  lived  a  few  hundred  years  ago,  except 
perhaps  the  mutilated  firagments  buried  in  Herculaneum  or  the  Catacombs  of 
Egypt;  but  there  are  many  historical  documents  in  metal  and  marble,  which  have 
survived  the  lapse  of  more  than  two  thousand  years,  and  are  as  legible  as  when 
they  were  first  published.  Such  documents,  therefore,  when  known  to  be  genuine, 
are  irresistible  evidence  which  no  future  historian  can  controvert,  because  they  are 
not  liable  to  the  corruptions  and  uncertainties  introduced  by  copyists  into  manu- 
scripts, which  are  of  necessity  transcribed  at  intervals,  as  the  materials  on  which 
the  writing  was  originally  made,  &11  into  decay.  The  study,  therefore,  of  coins 
and  gems,  is  recommended  to  our  notice  by  many  interesting  circumstances ;  as 
displaying  the  most  unerring  and  best  preserved  monuments  of  ancient  art ;  as  con- 
veying to  us  the  dress  and  manners  of  the  times  to  which  they  belong ;  as  bringing 
us  acquainted  with  the  character  and  features  of  the  persons  they  represent ;  but, 
above  all,  as  iUustniting  the  events  to  which  their  fabrication  alludes,  and  so  becom- 
ing the  standard  of  history,  and  the  testimony  of  its  truth  and  falsehood.** 

This  concluding  observation  of  the  doctor's  can  scarcely  be  gainsayed ;  but 
it  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  that  while,  for  centuries  past,  Pk^an  history  has 
been  authenticated  by  such  documentt,  they  have  not  been  heretofore  made  to 
illustrate  the  progress  of  Christianity  among  mankind.  They  have  been  passed 
by  with  marvellous  indifference  by  those,  whose  especial  duty  and  object  it  was 
to  search  out  and  explain  every  relic  of  antiquity  that  could  serve  to  establish 
the  truth  of  the  gospel  statements,  and  set  at  nought  the  sneers  and  the  asser- 
tions of  tliose  sceptics  who  have  laboured  to  prove  that  Christianity  was  a  cun- 
ningly devised  fable.  To  Dr.  Walsh,  therefore,  is  due  the  merit  of  having 
been  the  first  to  make,  or,  at  all  events,  to  spread  the  discovery  of  the  existence 
of  prools  that  bear  out  and  establish  the  statements  of  writers  whose  deelara* 
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tions  haye  been  received  by  some  as  false,  and  by  others  with  doubt  and  hesi- 
tation. We  hare,  however,  already  exceeded  the  space  we  can  afford  even  to 
a  work  like  the  present,  which  demands  more  than  ordinary  attention,  and 
must,  therefore,  leave  this  branch  of  the  subject  to  be  treated  of  in  our  next 
number.  To  give  the  volume  the  praise  it  deserves,  would  be  superfluous ; 
from  our  brief  outline  of  its  contents,  our  readers  may  form  some  iaea  of  the 
intellectual  treat  that  awaits  them.  A  work  of  greater  interest  or  importance 
has  rarely  issued  £rom  the  press ;  one  more  full  of  matter  has  seldom  been 
written,  and  one  better  deserving  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  reader,  learned 
or  unleazned,  we  confidently  state,  does  not  exist  We  shall  recur  to  the  vo* 
lume  in  our  next  number. 


Thb  Venetian  Bracelet  ;   the  Lost  Pleiad  ;   a  History  of  the  Lyre  ; 
and  other  Poems,  by  L.  £.  L.    Longman  and  Co. 

We  are  somewhat  late  in  tendering  our  congratulations  to  the  fair  author  of 
''The  Improvisatrice,"  qn  the  production  of  a  volume,  far,  very  far,  beyond  all 
she  has  neretofore  achieved;  but  if,  in  our  critical  capacity,  circumstances 
have  rendered  it  necessary  that  we  should  follow,  insteaa  of  precede  our  con- 
temporaries, as  we  would  have  desired ;  we  have,  at  least,  the  advantage  of 
gathering  their  opinions,  and  thus  perceive  how  firmly  and  safely  she  has  stood 
at  the  bar  of  criticism,  where  now-a-day,  she  coula  neither  ask  nor  expect 
mercy  on  the  ground  of  youUi  and  inexperience.  In  truth,  she  has  been  judged 
as  she  ought  to  be,  severely — ^not,  as  hitherto,  kindly,  and  with  indulgence  for 
emns  the  removal  of  which  must  be  left  to  time ;  but  as  one  of  the  poets  of 
her  lan^,  who  must  stand  or  fall  by  her  own  merits,  and  to  whom  censure  might 
be  fairly  dealt  with  an  unsparing  hand,  if  censure  were  deserved.  She  has 
passed  ue  only  dangerous  oraeal  of  her  poetical  life ;  and  she  has  come  forth 
unscathed  from  the  trial.  With  scarcely  an  exception,  her  judges  have  awarded 
her  the  laurel,  and  we  may  consider  ourselves  justified  in  huling  it  upon  her 
brow.  Astonishment  at  youthful  genius  has  been  softened  down  into  calm 
approbation  of  matured  talent;  but  if  *'The  Venetian  Bracelet''  had  not 
greatly  surpassed  *'  The  Improvisatrice''  and  *'The  Troubadour,"  it  would  have 
been  a  total  failure ;  pubuc  opinion,  however,  rarely  errs,  and  that  is  almost 
oniversally  in  her  favour.  We  rejoice  at  this  accomplishment  of  the  poet's 
hopes  of  many  years,  and  again  apply  to  her  the  sentence  we  long  ago  quoted, 
in  allusion  to  her  earliest  undertaking — **  proceed  and  prosper !"  We  confess 
ourselves  more  than  commonly  interested  in  her  prosperity,  because  we  chance 
to  know  of  her  much  that  die  world  does  not  know — ^that  while  flattery,  enough 
to  turn  a  hundred  male  or  female  heads,  has  been  heaped  upon  her,  it  has  left 
her  uninjured ;  that  while  dwelling  amid  the  glare  of  gay  society,  the  warmest 
pulses  of  her  heart  have  beat  for  her  early  friends ;  that  while  raised  to  a 
station  to  which  she  never  could  have  laid  claim,  except  by  her  talents,  she 
has  been  a  good  daughter,  a  kind  sister,  and  a  sincere  friend.  In  making 
this  latter  observation,  however,  we  would  not  be  misunderstood :  Miss  Lan- 
don's  family  and  connexions  are  more  than  respectable,  and  two  of  her  uncles 
are  dignitaries  of  the  church.  But  it  has  been  her  happv  destiny  to  have  con- 
ferred upon  them  more  honour  than  she  received;  ana  the  name  of  Dr.  Lan- 
don,  but  for  the  dedication  of  '*  The  Troubadour,"  would  scarcely  have  been 
beard  of  beyond  the  circle  in  which  he  moves.  The  volume  before  us  consists 
of  "The  Venetian  Bracelet;"'*The  Lost  Pleiad;""  AHisiory  of  the  Lyre;"  "The 
Ancestress ;"  '*  Poetical  Portraits ;"  and  MisceUaneous  Poems.  Had  our  notice 
been  earlier,  we  should,  perhaps,  have  conceived  it  necessary  to  have  given  an 
outline  of  the  story  of  each,  and  to  have  scrutinized  them  more  narrowly  than 
we  now  conceive  necessary,  as  the  greater  portion  of  our  readers  have,  doubtless, 
already  made  their  acquaintance.  To  our  mind,  the  Dramatic  Sketch,  "The 
Ancestress,"  is  the  most  choice  composition  of  the  whole.  It  is  chaste,  vigorous, 
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and  riclily  poetical,  containing  some  of  as  fine  passagts  as  any  in  onr  languaffe, 
and  as  a  whole,  interesting  and  exciting  to  a  powerful  degree.  It  tells  Uie 
story  of  a  young  man  who  has  been  despoiled  of  his  fair  estates  by  an  avari- 
cious  unde,  who  has  one  fair  daughter  whom  he  "  loves  passing  well."  His 
nephew  becomes  the  associate  of  robbers,  and  lives  in  crime,  until  he  learns 
the  secret  of  his  birth,  and  becomes,  under  a  feigned  name,  a  visitor  in  his 
own  hereditary  castle.  Here  an  attachment  grows  up  between  the  youth  and 
the  fair-haired  maiden,  in  spite  of  the  warning  of  *'  the  Ancestress,"  a  spirit 
who  walks  the  earth.  The  young  man  is,  in  the  end,  discovered  to  be  the  rob- 
ber chief:  the  tale  has  a  melancholy  termination.  Our  readers  need  not  be 
told  that  the  original  of  the  drama  is  a  German  story.  The  following  is  an  exr 
tract :  Bertha,  the  daughter  of  the  Count,  is  in  her  chamber  leaning  from  the 
casement  : 

"  How  beautiful  it  is !  though  on  the  air 
There  is  the  stillness  of  a  coming  storm, 
And  on  the  sky  its  darkness.     On  the  west, 
Like  a  rebellious  multitude,  the  clouds 
Are  gathered  in  huge  masses ;  but  the  moon, 
Like  a  young  queen,  unconscious,  brightens  still 
A  little  dear  blue  space ;  though  rapidly 
Her  comrades,  the  sweet  stars,  sink  one  by  one. 
Lost  in  the  spreading  vapours.     Yet  the  lake 
Has  not  a  shadow.     Well  may  the  young  moon 
Foi^et  her  danger,  gazing  on  the  face 
Its  silver  waters  mirror  z^-all  beyond 
Is  like  the  grave's  obscurity ;  more  near 
All  is  most  tranquil  beauty  and  repose. 
The  garden  flowers  are  pder  than  by  day, 
And  sweeter.     What  an  altar  of  perfume 
Is  the  musk-rose,  beneath  my  casement  twined! 
Dipping  its  golden  tresses  in  the  lake 
Li«uis  the  laburnum,  and  beneath  its  shade 
Sleep  my  two  swans,  as  white,  as  still  as  snow. 
— Tne  wind  is  rising,  and  a  yellow  haze. 
Like  a  volcanoes  smoke,  makes  heaven  less  dark 
To  be  more  fearful.     I  can  now  discern 
Our  andent  avenue  of  cedar  trees, — 
How  black  they  look,  and  with  what  heavy  strength 
The  giant  branches  move!  —the  weary  air 
Like  a  deep  breath  comes  from  them. — Ah,  how  daric ! 
It  is  the  fiiBt  cloud  that  has  touched  the  moon  -. — 
Her  loveliness  has  conquer*d, — oh,  not  yet ! — 
One  huge  cloud,  and  another.     I  could  deem 
The  evu  nowers  did  war  on  high  to  night 
And  are  there  such  that  o'er  humanity 
Held  influence, — ^the  terrible,  the  void, — 
Inscrutable  as  fear, — the  ministers 
To  our  unhol}[  passions?  These  are  they 
Who  dazzle  with  unrighteous  wealth,  and  make 
Our  sleep  temptation ;  they  who  fill  its  dreams 
With  passionate  strife  and  guilt,  until  the  mind 
Is  grown  fiuniliar  with  the  sight  of  blood." 

To  this  beautiful  passage,  we  must  add  one  of  the  lesser  poemft— 

SONG. 

"  1  pny  thee  let  me  weej»  to-night.  But  oh,  to-night,  those  words  of  thine 
*Tis  rarely  I  am  weepmg ;  Have  brought  the  past  before  me ; 

-^7  f^^n  are  buried  in  my  heart.  And  shadows  of  long-vanish'd  years 
Xike  oave-lock'd  fountains  sleeping.  Are  passing  sadly  o*er  me. 
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like  fiknds  I  loved  in  eailT  youth, 
Tbe  fiutUess  and  forgetting. 

Whom,  the'  they  were  not  worth  my  love, 
I  cannot  help  regretting ; — 

My  feeliqgB,  once  the  kind,  the  warm, 
Bat  DOW  the  hard,  the  frozen ; 

The  errors  I've  too  long  pursued. 
Hie  path  I  should  have  chosen ;— - 

The  hopes  that  are  like  filing  lights 

Aioond  my  pathway  dying ; 
The  ooosdousneas  none  others  rise. 

Their  vacant  place  supplying ; — 


The  knowledge  by  eKperienoe  taught. 
The  useless,  the  repelling ; — 

For  what  avails  to  know  how  false 
Is  all  the  charmer's  telling  ? 

I  would  g^ve  worlds,  could  I  believe 
One  half  that  is  profess'd  me ; 

Affection !  could  I  think  it  Thee, 
When  flattery  has  caress'd  me ! 

I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  this, — 
Oh !  leave  me  to  my  weeping ; 

A  few  tears  for  that  grave  my  heart. 
Where  hope  in  death  is  sleeping.** 


But  that  we  have  already  exceeded  Miss  Landon's  proportion  of  our  paees, 
ve  would  gladly  extract  her  kind,  and  liberal,  and  beautiful  stanzas  to  the  auuor 
of  ^  Mont  Blanc,''  a  youn^  lady  who  is  placed  very  nearly  in  the  position  in 
vhich  Mias  Landon  stood  when  she  commenced  her  literary  career.  The 
poetnr  we  bare  quoted,  however,  will  do  more  than  any  words  of  ours  could  do 
to  reoommend  tne  volume.  We  have  expressed  our  opinion  that  it  greatly  sur- 
passes either  of  those  she  had  previously  given  to  the  world ;  but  we  are  stiU 
ht  from  thinking  that  Miss  Landon  has  arrived  at  the  zeniUi  of  her  fiune,  or 
that  she  may  remain  stationary  and  rest  contented.  She  has  rapidly  gathered 
intellectual  strength,  without  losing  aught  of  elegance  or  beauty ;  and  it  is  this 
diat  gives  so  much  improvement  to  her  vrritings.  We  are,  however,  justified 
in  expecting  her  to  do  oetter,  for  she  has  even  now  scarcely  entered  upon  that 
age,  when  ute  advantages  of  study  are  duly  appreciated,  and  labour  begins  to 
md  its  lewaid  in  a  fruitful  harvest 


Ths  CooftT  AND  Camp  of  Napoleon  Buonapabtb.    London ;  John  Murray, 
Albemaile  Street 

''The  Ciourt  and  Camp  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,"  forms  tiie  eighth  number  of 
the  fiunily  library,  and  consists  of  brief  memoirs  of  Napoleon's  wives,  brothers, 
sisteis,  generals,  and  ministers.  It  contains  the  lives  of  nearly  fifty  individuals ; 
a  £ew  pages  only  have,  therefore,  been  devoted  to  each;  but  the  comnilation  is 
ao  i&ilfiuly  and  judiciously  made,  as  to  afford  to  the  general  reader  quite  a 
sufficiency  of  information,  and  to  act  as  a  key  to  the  various  volumes  that  have 
been  published,  relative  to  the  great  events  that  have  affitated  Europe  during 
the  last  half  century.  The  work  abounds  in  striking  and  illustrative  anecdote, 
and  is,  consequenUy,  not  only  useful  but  highly  entertaining  reading.  It  will 
jield  amusing  passages  enough  to  supply  the  newspapers  witli  light  paiagraphs 
£ar  the  next  two  months. — ^The  following  are  extiacts.    Of  Lucien,  it  is  saia — 

**  His  style  of  living  was  most  fni^al--«  circumstance  that,  considering  his  im- 
mense riches,  occasioned  some  surpnse.  A  friend  one  day  ventured  to  ask  him 
the  cause,  and  his  answer  is  remarkable  for  its  prophetic  spirit :  <  How  do  you 
loiow  that  I  may  not  ere  long  have  four  or  five  kings  to  support  ?*  ** 

^'^  Jerome,*  said  Napoleon,  one  day,  'they  say  the  majesty  of  kings  is  stamped 
on  the  brow :  you  may  travel  incognito  to  doomsday  without  being  recognized !' " 

"Dininff  a  heavy  cannonade,  Buonaparte,  having  occasion  to  dictate  a  despatch, 
ioqoired  if  any  one  near  him  could  write.  Junot  stepped  out  of  the  ranks,  and 
while  penning  the  despatch,  a  shot  struck  the  ground  close  by  his  side,  and  covered 
both  with  dust  •  This  is  fortunate.  Sir,'  observed  the  grenadier,  laughing,  *  I  was 
in  want  of  sand.*  '  You  are  a  brave  fellow/  said  Buonaparte ;  *  how  can  I  serve 
you?*  *  Give  me  promotion ;  I  will  not  disgrace  it !'  He  was  immediately  made 
Bierjeant'* 
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*<  Lefebvro  had  an  estate  at  Combaut  in  the  department  of  the  Seine-and-Manie. 
In  an  apartment  of  his  mansion  there  was  a  chest  at  least  twenty  feet  long,  the  con- 
tents 01  which  many  visitors  were  anxious  to  see.  One  day  the  duchess  opened  it 
in  presence  of  a  female  friend :  it  was  found  to  contain  all  the  successive  garments 
which  she  and  her  husband  had  worn  since  their  marriage.  The  oldest  were  coarse 
plain  habits ;  the  more  recent  ones  bore  the  insigna  of  ducal  rank.  <  My  husband 
and  I,'  said  the  lady,  *have  taken  pleasure  in  preserving  these  garments:  there  is 
no  harm  in  looking  on  them  from  time  to  time : — ^people  should  never  forget  what 
their  history  has  been."* 

The  above  passages  will  sufficiently  show  the  nature  of  the  volume.  The 
engravings  by  which  it  is  illustrated,  are  executed  in  a  very  exceUent  mannery 
by  Mr.  £.  Finden,  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Edwards. 


Oliver  Cromwell,  a  Poem,  in  tliree  Books.    £dinbiirgli:  Oliver  and  Boyd. 

This  poem  is  prefaced  by  a  beautifully-written  and  highly  interesting  essay 
upon  the  character  of  Oliver  Cromwell ; — an  attempt — and  we  must  add  a  suc- 
cessful one — ^to  redeem  his  memory  from  much  of  the  obloquy  that  has  been 
cast  upon  it  by  his  personal  and  political  adversaries.  A  man's  true  merits  are 
not  always  duly  weighed  even  after  the  lapse  of  a  century ;  and,  in  our  own  days, 
'*  Old  Noll  *'  has  at  all  events  his  full  portion  of  hatred  and  abuse.  Few,  how- 
ever, will  read  the  essay  of  Mr.  Dunlop — ^the  w^ork  is,  we  believe,  justly  attri- 
buted to  him — without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  his  life  were  "of  min- 
gled yam,  good  and  ill  together^' — ^if  there  were  much  to  praise  and  much  to 
blame — ^many  have  formed  a  most  erroneous  opinion  of  his  motives  and  his 
acts.  But  it  is  not  our  intention  to  discuss  the  often  agitated,  and  always  per- 
plexing Question ;  those  who  respect  the  memory  of  the  **  Lord  Ptotector"  will  be 
pleased  tnat  his  defence  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  able  and  eloquent  advo- 
cate ;  and  the  enemies  of  *'  the  Begicide"  will  feel  satisfied  that  it  has  been  con- 
ducted with  temper  and  discretion.  The  prose  is,  however,  the  best  part  of  the 
poem.  The  poem  is  in  blank  verse,  and  consists  chiefly  of  scenes  between 
Cromwell  ana  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Claypole ;  but  their  discourse,  for  the  most 
part,  touches  theology,  and  in  reality  developes  little  of  the  character  of  the 
master  spirit  of  his  age.  The  following  passage,  although  by  no  means  the 
most  poetical  specimen  we  could  select,  will  afford  a  prettv  accurate  idea  of  the 
style  of  the  volume.  Mrs.  Claypole  is  addressing  ner  father,  who  has  been 
relating  to  her  some  portions  of  the  history  of  the  land  he  s^avems : — she  has 
been  dwelling  with  enthusiasm  on  the  age  of  queen  Elizabem — 

« who  despotic  stole 

The  heart  of  English  Imights,  but  to  impart 
A  prowess  chivau'ous,  and  bright  as  hers.** 

But  from  the  portrait  of  her  imag^ation  she  turns,  and  surveys  a  painting  of 
Mary,  queen  of  Scots : — 

<<  Yet  let  me  wander  from  this  gorgeous  star, 
That  hath  her  sex  outcours*d ;  to  one  whose  rays 
Thro*  tear-drops  sparkle  their  puissance  sweet. 
'Tis  portraiture  of^her,  the  dark-eyed  dame 
Beyond  the  Tweed  that  reign*d.     O  sovran  power 
And  mystery  of  woe  and  beauty  blent ! 
Now  wiU  our  ardent  youth,  for  ages  yet 
Upon  this  imajg[e  doat ;  and  bv  the  groves 
Oi  Cam  or  Isis,  wail  her  hapless  fate. 
And  warp  their  boyish  passion  into  proofs 
To  prop  her  credit.     Or  where  winoing  Cart 
Sweeps  round  old  Cniickston's  tower,  upon  the  turf 
Press*d  by  her  li^ht  foot,  in  her  honey  moon. 
Tune  sonnets,  pitch'd  to  pity's  softest  chime. 
Clothe  with  a  veil  her  beauty  and  her  shame. 
And  let  her  pass  : — Yet  ah  !  one  other  look, 
Of  the  poor  thnll ;  for  the  was  queen  of  hearts.** 
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If  Mr.  Dunlop  had  converted  the  whole  poem  into  pnwe,  we  think  he  would 
have  written  a  more  valuable  book ;  but  if  he  had  confined  himself  to  eventA 
that  were  passing  at  the  time,  or  had  passed  shortly  before  the  period  he  has 
selected,  he  would  have  done  better  thsiji  he  has  done.  Such  subjects  as  "  The 
History  of  Oswald/* — "  Description  of  Britain  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
Christianity/* — "  Account  of  Icolmkill,''  &c.,  seem  altogether  out  of  place  in 
a  poem  illustrative  of  the  life  and  character  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 


History  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  Wars  resulting  from 
THAT  MEMORABLE  EVENT.  In  12  Vols.  By  Johu  Jamcs  McGregor. 
London:  6.  B.  Whittaker. 

This  extensive  work,  although  commenced  many  years  ago,  has  been  bnt 
recently  completed ;  it  will,  therefore,  now  have  to  contend  with  publications  that 
did  not  exist  when  Mr.  M'Gregor  began  his  laborious  undertaking.  It  has 
been  laid  before  us  in  its  finished  state : — ^and  we  give  it  the  best  recommenda- 
tion in  our  power,  when  we  say  that  we  have  read  it  with  the  most  intense 
interest — an  interest  seldom  excited  to  a  greater  extent  by  the  most  lively  and 
vigorous  work  of  fiction — ^that  the  author  has  entertained  views  no  less  liberal 
&an  just  of  the  great  subjects  upon  which  he  has  written,  that  he  has  drawn 
his  information  from  sources  the  least  tainted,  and  that  his  own  comments  upon 
&e  appalling  incidents  he  relates  do  him  equal  honour  as  a  Briton  and  a 
christian.  Malgre  the  ill-conditioned  paper  and  the  poor  print,  by  means  of 
which  the  work  is  given  to  the  world,  it  is  of  no  inconsiderable  value.  As  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  record  of  events,  from  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revo- 
faition  to  the  establishment  of  peace  in  Europe ;  as  a  narrative  of  the  most  impor- 
tant incidents  that  occurred,  and  a  collection  of  portraits  of  the  good  and  evil 
soldiers  and  statesmen  who  flourished  during  the  period,  we  think  the  publica- 
tion stands  alone, — and  to  the  library,  whether  as  a  book  of  reference  or  an 
assemblage  of  interesting  anecdotes,  it  will  form  a  most  useful  acquisition. 
It  is  embellished  by  several  good  prints— engraved  by  Smith,  from  paintings 
of  the  leading  characters  of  the  times ;  a  purely  moral  tone  pervades  the  work 
that  cannot  bnt  render  it  a  &vourite  with  the  more  serious  reader,  who  is 
enabled  to  trace  the  ways  of  Providence  through  scenes  the  most  incomprehen- 
sible to  human  reason ;  and  who  has  lived  to  see  arise,  out  of  the  confused  and 
horrible  mass  of  republicanism,  a  fair  and  beautiful  structure,  to  have  beheld 
which,  our  ancestors  would  indeed  have  glorified  God,  and  for  which  we  should 
be  more  than  jgrateful,  while  we  ^  sit  under  our  own  vine  and  our  own  fig-tree, 
none  making  us  afraid." 


A  Treatise  on  Indigestion.    By  Thomas  John  Graham,  M.D.    London: 
W.  Joy. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Graham  is  well  known  to  the  public  through  his  former 
works — ^his  ^  Modem  Domestic  Medicine"  is  in  the  hands  of  the  father  of  every 
family, — and  we  feel,  therefore,  the  greater  pleasure  in  bringing  another  of  his 
works  before  the  notice  of  our  readers.  The  ^*  Treatise  on  Indigestion,*'  of  which 
a  copy  of  the  second  edition  is  now  upon  our  table,  if  of  a  more  professional 
nature,  and,  therefore,  not  so  likely  to  meet  with  many  readers  beyond  the  pale 
of  medical  science,  will  nevertheless,  we  feel  assured,  be  the  more  highly  valued 
and  prized  by  those  of  the  profession  with  whom  the  subject  treated  of  by  Dr. 
Omham  is,  as  it  were,  a  more  congenial  one.  The  subject  of  indigestion  is  one 
which  has  occupied  the  time  and  attention  of  many  of  the  medical  profession, 
from  the  great  ^'  read  my  book  Sity  page  77,"  downward,  to  the  merest  tyro  in 
medicine.     But  from  amidst  this  galaxy  of  talent  and  learning,  a  few  brighter 
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stars  will  occasionally  shoot  forth  from  the  horizon  of  medical  literature,  and 
throw  a  hrighter  light  upon  that  which  was  before  enveloped  in  darkness,  and 
among  the  latter,  we  would  rank  the  author  of  the  volume  before  us.  His  book 
is  not,  as  is  unfortunately  the  case  with  many  professional  works  in  the  present 
day,  a  mere  tissue  of  preconceived  opinions  and  ideas,  but  it  is  evidently  the 
result  of  deep  and  serious  thought  and  reflection  upon  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats.  The  author  states  in  his  preface  "  that  many  of  the  sentiments  advanced  in 
the  work,  are  at  variance  with  those  widely  received  on  the  same  subjects,  and 
some  of  them  lead  directly  to  the  adoption  of  a  treatment  the  very  reverse  of 
what  is  too  commonly  followed,  but  when  our  conclusions  are  drawn  from  close 
observation  of  the  cause  of  a  (Usorder,  and  the  operation  of  different  remedial 
measures  upon  it,  no  difference  from  general  sentiments,  however  great,  ought 
to  deter  an  author  from  the  statement  of  his  opinions.''  The  above  extract  will 
suffice  to  shew  that  the  work  is  the  result  of  great  experience  in,  and  deep  atten- 
tion to,  the  disease  treated  of;  and  if  any  stronger  proof  were  wanting  to  shew 
the  value  of  it  to  the  professional  man,  and  we  would  also  add  to  ue  junior 
practitioner  in  particular,  we  have  it  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
addressed  by  Mr.  Abemethy  to  the  author,  wherein  he,  Mr.  A.,  says,  *'that 
he  had  diligently  and  attentively  perused  the  toork,  and  taw  nothing  in  it  to 
correct.'*  Tins  statement,  coming  from  so  high  a  quarter  as  it  does,  will  serve 
more  fully  than  any  thing  we  could  say  to  recommend  the  work  immediately 
to  the  notice  of  «ur  readers ;  and  with  our  thanks  to  the  author  for  the  pleasure 
which  we  have  felt  in  its  perusal,  we  bid  him  farewell,  hoping  soon  to  meet 
him  again  in  a  field  from  wnich  he  has  already  reaped  so  rich  a  harvest 


Laconics;  or  the  best  Words  of  the  best  Authors.     3  Vols.    Third 
Edition.    London :  Sustenance  and  Stretch. 

To  the  young,  but  not  to  the  young  alone,  we  cordially  recommend  this 
valuable  and  interesting  work.  It  is  a  collection  of  nearly  6000  extracts  from  the 
best  authors  in  our  language,  selected  with  taste  and  judgment  As  the  most 
wholesome  and  agreeable  fare  is  rendered  more  palatable  by  being  neatly 
garnish^  so  care  has  been  taken  that  the  volumes  shall  claim  attention  even 
at  first  sight,  by  the  style  of  elegance  in  which  they  have  been  produced.  The 
editor,  be  he  who  he  may,  is  obviously  a  man  of  deep  reading — scarcely  one  of 
our  esteemed  writers  has  he  left  untaxed,  and  from  many  whose  weigh^  tomes 
are  either  too  rare  or  too  dry  for  general  reference,  has  he  extracted  precioos 
gems  that  "  the  dust  of  the  schools"  might  have  hidden  for  centuries  from  the 
nffht  of  those  to  whom  they  are  more  especially  calculated  to  do  ffood  service; 
This,  however,  is  not  his  only  merit:  he  has  carefully  rejected  sudi  matters  as 
are  either  useless  or  prejudicial,  and  has  inserted  only  those  that  cannot  fail  to 
make  the  reader  wiser  and  better.  We  have  only  to  regret  that  a  fourth  volume 
has  not  been  added,  containing  passages  from  modem  authors :  for,  in  the  work, 
few  or  none  are  quoted  who  nave  flourished  in  the  nineteenth  centuiy.  We 
hope  the  publishers  have  received  such  encouragement — and  from  the  publica- 
tion  of  a  Uiird  edition  we  should  augur  as  much — as  to  justify  them  in  contixiuing 
the  series,  and  bringing  it  down  to  the  present  day. 


A  Glance  at  London,  Brussels,  and  Paris,  by  a  Provincial  Scotsman. 
Edinburgh :  Oliver  and  Boyd.    London :  Simpkin  and  Marshall.  1829. 

AfAdecoilection  of  common  places,  told  in  a  tone  which  reminds  us  of 
Gait's  '*  wearisome  woman,'*  and  with  a  critical  acumen  and  depth  of  obser- 
vation, only  to  be  equalled  by  Mathews  in  his  admirable  personation  of  ^^  Jona- 
than in  England."    The  first  twenty  pages  are  occupied  in  a  description  of  the 
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%\ii!bo('s3oumev  to  I^ondon ;  in  the  course  of  ivhich  noivl  and  interesting^  excur- 
non,  we  are  mformed  that  cross  chfljnhermaids  are  more  common  in  England 
thaa  in  Fiance,  and  that  little  boys  are  not  so  clever  in  London  as  in  Edinburgh.  A 
i(iiotation  from  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  two  or  three  pieces  of  poetry,  and  a  story, 
where  all  the  parties  are  very  wretched,  nobody  knows  why,  together  with  the 
interesting  adventure  of  a  horse  running  away  with  a  gig,  graphic  sketches  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  West's  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse  (quoted  from  the  cata- 
logue) &c,  &c.,  carry  us  through  fifty-six  pages.    At  length  we  reach  Dover, 
the  description  of  which  is  equally  novel  and  entertaining  with  the  author's 
account  of  London ;  he  being  particularly  astonished  to  find  that  Frenchmen 
are  sometimes  **  alert  and  respectable,"  and  '*  not  at  all  like  Jews ! !" 

The  disastrous  voyage  of  '*  two  hours  and  a  half,"  which  carried  our  hero  to 
Calais,  with  his  adventures  there — such  as  being  searched  at  the  custom-house, 
buying  a  piece  of  gingerbread,  and  having  a  knife  ground — ^are  detailed  with 
amilar  mmuteness,  and  are  so  inconceivably  frivolous  and  commonplace  that 
we  cannot  conjecture  how  diey  ever  could  have  appeared  in  print  The  French 
is  intolerable ;  and  the  ridiculous  manner  in  which  French  words  are  occa- 
aonally  introduced,  with  an  air  of  would-be  pedantry,  is  perfectly  absurd.  The 
author  seems  to  be  simple-hearted,  and  well-intentioned ; — ^nay,  there  is  even 
a  strain  of  piety  about  him  which  makes  us  grieve  to  censure ;  but  he  really 
never  should  nave  crossed  the  Tweed.  In  these  enlightened  days  when  every 
body  has  visited  France,  and  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  people  are  *'  far 
miliar  in  our  mouths  as  household  words ;"  these  minute  particulars  of  what 
every  body  knows,  cannot  be  endured ;  the  history  of  a  journey  from  the 
Edgevare  Road  to  the  Bank  would  be  quite  as  new  and  entertaining.  It  is 
hut  justice,  however,  to  add,  that  tiie  author  describes  accurately,  though  too 
minutely ;  and  that  where  he  errs,  it  is  rather  the  result  of  excessive  simplicity 
than  from  design. 


OBJECnOKS  TO  THE   DoCTRINE  OF  IsRAEL's  FuTURB  RESTORATION  TO  PaLBS- 

TiNB,  8cc.  &c.      In  twelve  Letters  to  a  Friend.      With  an  appendix. 
Hddsworth  and  Ball. 

We  introduce  this  volume  to  our  readers  with  peculiar  pleasure,  as  free  Irom 
the  wild  interpretations  and  the  dogmatic  spirit  imhappuy  so  conunon  in  pro- 

Shetical  controversy.  Among  the  various  questions  which  arise  respecting  the 
ewuh  people,  the  one  this  writer  has  examined  demands  attention  on  the 
ground  of  its  importance,  as  well  as  of  its  ])opularity.  In  its  determination,  he 
has  certainly  pursued  the  best  possible  course.  He  afiirms,  that  "  Truth  is  his 
object — ^that  he  is  most  willing  to  pay  due  deference  to  the  opinions  of  wise, 
learned,  and  pious  men,  on  this  as  well  as  on  other  subjects :  that  he  wrote 
entirely  irrespective  of  any  thing  that  had  been  written  in  support  of  either 
side  of  the  question,  and  that  he  did  not  consult  the  sentiments  of  men  firstj 
and  then,  the  BibUy  respecting  the  subject ;  but  knowing,  merely,  that  the  ques- 
tion did  exist,  made  the  Bible,  and  that  alone,  his  text  book."  As  the  result  of 
the  examination  on  which  he  entered,  he  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  Israel 
will  not  be  restored  to  Palestine,  and  in  his  work  he  has  laid  down  and  enforced 
a  series  of  important  reasons  for  his  decision,  among  which  are  the  following : 
The  opposite  opinion  is  unsupported  by  the  New  Testament : — it  is  at  variance 
with  Ae  genius  of  Christianity, — it  is  opposed  by  allusions  in  the  Nero  Testament 
to  the  hngtiage  of  Vie  Old,  and  hy  the  use  made  of  those  allusions ;  it  is  not  sus- 
tained hy  any  predictions  of  Mniachi,  the  only  prophet  after  the  last  reformation 
ofNehendak,  until  the  christian  era;  it  is  encumbered  hy  difficulties,  not  neces- 
sary to  be  encountered,  ^c,  ^c.  The  last  letter  contends  tibat  the  doctrine  of 
Israel's  restoration  is  fruitless  of  good,  and  prolific  of  bad  effects  on  the  public 
mind  in  general,  and  on  the  mindvS  of  the  Jews  in  particular :  and  the  whole 
discussion  is  conducted  in  a  calm,  iutelligent,  and  truly  christian  spirit    To 
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eveiy  one  interested  in  the  present  and  future  condition  of  the  Jews,  (and  where 
is  the  christian  who  is  not?)  we  would  say,  examine  this  unpretending,  hut 
valuahle  volume ;  it  will  amply  repay  your  diligent  perusal ;  and  should  you 
he  intimately  acquainted  with  the  worl^  and  preachings  of  modem  seers,  and 
consequently,  inclined  to  oppose  this  writer,  do  so  as  dispassionately,  cautiously, 
and  devoutly  as  he  has  conducted  his  argument,  and  your  volume  will  he  enti- 
tled to  the  cordial  respect  with  which  we  thus  dismiss  his. 


Stobies  op  a  Bride.    By  the  Author  of  ^  The  Mummy.''    3  vols.    Colhum 
and  Bentley. 

Every  hod^  who  has  the  misfortune,  or  as  some  people  call  it,  the  good 
fortune,  to  edit  a  magazine,  will  sympathise  with  us  when  we  inform  them, 
that  as  our  lamp  flickered,  and  just  as  we  had  (as  we  thought)  concluded  the 
list  of  honest  and  interesting  reviews,  with  which,  on  this  the  first  month  of  the 
new  year,  we  have  treated  our  **  numerous  friends  and  the  puhlic" — -just  as  we 
had  finished,  and  were  in  the  act  of  ringing  for  that  corporeal  refreshment  so 
necessary,  even  to  us,  the  most  spiritual  part  of  the  community — our  factotum 
entered,  hearing  a  pile  of  novels.  It  oecame  necessary,  therefore,  to  ^  do" 
one  or  two  of  the  mass ;  and  laying  aside  for  the  present  the  '^  Tales  of  an 
Indian  Camp,"  *^  Stories  of  Waterloo,**  and  half  a  dozen  more,  we  ordered 
fresh  oil,  re-trimmed  our  lamp,  took  up  **  Stories  of  a  Bride,"  and  were  so 
pleased  with  the  lively  and  spirited  introduction,  as  to  consider  it  our  duty  to 
persevere,  and  actually  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume  just  as  St  Paul's, 
with  its  mighty  hell,  tolled  four. 

The  story  of  the  Bride,  who  was  horn  with  three  claims  to  admiration, 
^'  Beauty,  Wit,  and  Fortune,"  is  excellentlv  written.    A  certain  hrother  critic 
of  ours  (we  douht,  by  the  way,  if  it  were  the  legitimate  critic  of  the  respected 
periodical  in  which  Uie  review  appeared)  described  the  pretty  net-wou — ^by 
which  the  tales  of  '*  The  Mystic,"  '*  llie  Rational,"  and  ''  The  Treasure 
Seeker,"  are  connected  together — '*  flippant!"  Flippant !  bless  the  good  man ! 
Doubtless  he  was,  at  the  time,  thinking  of  the  sdidity  of  a  plumb-pudding, 
for  he  appears  to  relish  nothing  but  solids.    We  wish  him  joy  of  the  late  toUd 
fogs,  they  must  have  suited  him  admirably ;  or,  perhaps,  he  mistook,  in  his 
unpractised  innocence,  the  brilliancy  and  animation  of  our  high-bom  bride  for 
flippancy!    The  term  he  uses  applies  to  the  smartness  of  a  trim  bar-maid  at 
the  Belle  Sauvage;  but  the  wit  oi  a  gentiewomanis  the  attractive  metal  which 
the  author  of  these  stories  has  used  with  so  much  skill.    The  Bride  is  pre- 
cisely one  of  those  sparkling,  animated  creatures,  who,  meteor-like,  illume 
the  circles  of  fashionable  life,  ere  they  settie  quietiy,  either  from  age  or  incli- 
nation, into  sober  dowagers,  and  mothers  of  families.    This  creature  falls  in 
love,  from  a  sort  of  perverseness  by  no  means  pecu/iar  to  the  fair  sex,  and  mar- 
ries.   At  the  altar,  however,  it  is  very  evident  that  she  does  not  quite  resign 
^  the  love  of  pleasure,  or  the  love  of  sway."    Still  she  is  content  that  her 
pleasures  should  be  participated  by  her  sposo,  and  perfectiy  satisfied  with 
ruling  hb  heart.    As  a  trial  of  strength,  she  persuades  hun  to  undertake  a 
voyage  into  Hungary.    In  the  midst  of  darkness  and  mountains  the  carriage 
breaks  down,  and  the  husband's  leg  is  dreadfully  fractured.    The  Bride  then 
stands  forth  a  true  woman — all  aflection,  all  tenderness — a  guardian  angel 
over  the  sick  couch  of  her  husband ; — to  divert  the  tedium  attendant  upon 
which,  and  ths  miseries  of  a  wretched  hostelrie,  the  lady  bethinks  her  of  a 
bundle  of  MS3.  that  had  been  given  her  by  an  ancient  traveller,  and  reads,  in 
her  own  sweet  voice,  No.  I.  of  the  tales. 

"  TTie  Mystic.*^ — We  confess  the  story  is  not  so  much  to  our  taste — though 
we  commend  its  feeling  and  its  moral ;  but  it  is  somewhat  too  philosophical, 
too  Germanic  for  us,  and  we  should  have  thought  sufficiently  tolidf  even  for 
our  brother  of  the  magazine  to  which  we  have  referred. 
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**  IleRaHcnal,^  we  are  Informed,  **  is  intended  as  an  aatithesis  to  the  last  ;^' 
lor  the  Gennan  rationals  are^  in  constant  opposition  to  the  mystics.  Like  the 
whigs  and  tories  of  ancient  Englishpolitics,  the  one  class  delight  in  dela- 
sioQ»— the  other,  in  matter  of  fact.  Tne  mystics  throw  a  fairy  veil  over  every 
olgeet  in  creation,  while  the  rationds  dissect  all  that  comes  in  their  way, 
■laljzing  thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions,  with  chemical  accuracy,  and  strip- 
pine  life  of  all  that  can  render  it  poetical  or  enchanting. 

ne  third,  and  last  story  of  the  present  series,  ^  The  Treatnire  Seeker^"  refers 
entirely  to  the  scenes  and  legends  of  Hungary,  and  pleases  us  much :  it  leaves 
politics  and  philosophy  to  themselves,  and  is  a  tale  more  especially  of  womanly 
leding  and  sentiment    The  whole  is  well  managed,  and  written  with  spirit 
and  good  feeling.    Some  of  the  situations  are  full  of  interest,  while  some  are 
overstrained  to  a  degree ;  but  we  can  recommend  it  to  our  young-lady-friends, 
with  perfect  safety  as  the  misfortunes  of  the  heroine  are  aftery  not  before  mar- 
riage.   To  concluae:  we  cordiaUy  wish  the  author  success ;  we  bid  ner  go  on 
and  prosper ;  and  we  do  so  the  more  readily,  because  we  heard  the  other  day 
that  she  is  a  young  and  well-bom  woman,  without  parents,  and  a  good  detd 
dependant  upon  her  own  exertions  for  support;  owing  the  fame  she  has 
acquired  to  the  respect  which  her  talent  and  moral  worth  demand,  and  not  to 
ttiaX  jMinmagey  (how  we  hate  the  grovelling  word),  which  pretenders  only  sue 
for.  The  volumes  before  us  are  imaginative  and  well  conceived,  the  plots  good ; 
bat  there  is  at  times  an  abruptness,  an  extravagance,  which  we  hope  to  see 
remedied  in  a  future  work.    We  would  say  to  Miss  Webb, — study  nature  a 
good  deal  more,  and  effect  a  great  deal  less ;  there  is  energy  and  imagination 
enough  in  your  composition  for  twenty  novelists,  and  all  you  want  is,  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  nature,  apart  from  ihe  follies  and  the  fooleries  of 
be  wmid.     With  cordial  good  wishes,  lady,  we  say    go  on  and  prosper. 


RsraospECTioMs :  A  Soldier's  Stort.    By  the  author  of  *'  A  Visit  to  my 
Krth-plaee,"  &c.    Dublin ;  William  Curry  and  Co. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  notice  this  interesting  and  beautifully- written 
volume  as  it  deserves  ;  at  present  we  can  scarcely  do  more  than  reconmiend  it 
to  oar  readers  as  full  of  entertaining  and  instructive  matter — ^but  we  must  once 
again  enter  our  protest  against  the  continued  attempts  of  Irish  writers  to  insi- 
nuate arguments  against  Catholicism  under  the  garb  of  amusing  fiction.  Let 
the  soldiers  of  both  sides  gird  on  their  armour,  and  fie;ht  the  battle  nmnfully 
in  the  open  field;  surely  it  is  not  uncertain  on  which  side  must  be  victorv: 
but  let  them  not  shoot  their  arrows  from  behind  hedges,  or  lie  in  ambush  for 
an  unsuspecting  foe.  The  next  work  of  this  kind  Uiat  comes  before  us  we 
promise  to  scrutinize  more  narrowly ; — we  shall  not  spare  it,  though  it  be  written 
with  as  much  talent  as  the  one  to  which  we  now  refer. 


A  Ststem  of  Geography,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  private  Students,  &c. 
fiy  Thomas  Ewin'g.    Edinburgh :  Oliver  and  Boyd. 

The  &ct,  of  this  work  having  already  passed  through  twelve  editions,  is  a 
nflident  proof  of  the  favour  with  which  the  public  regard  it  Our  only  duty, 
therefore,  is  to  assure  those  of  our  younger  readers,  who  are  anxious  to  become 
icqoainted  with  mintUe,  as  well  as  general  geography,  that  the  book  now  on 
oor  table  contains  all  modern  variations,  as  well  as  a  useful  pronouncing  vocar 
kkiy,  and  many  interesting  problems  for  both  globes. 
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**  Your  CommUtee  oamnot  dUmitt  this  interettmg  tuhjectj  withotU  iuhmttitM  to 
the  attentive  reflection  of  the  Houscj  how  highly  the  eultivatum  of  the  Fine 
ArtM  has  contributed  to  the  reputatumy  character,  and  dignity,  of  every  Go- 
nerwmeiU  hy  which  they  have  been  encouraged;  and  how  intimately  tKeyare 
connected  with  the  advancement  of  every  thing  valuable  in  science,  literature,, 
and  philosophy.*^ — ^Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
moiu  on  the  Elgin  Marblea 

ExaiBiTiov.-^OLOssEUM,  Reoent'ii  Park. 

Although  theie  has  been  no  lack  of  notices  and  descriptions  of  the  Colosseum 
and  its  numerous  attractions,  yet,  as  they  have  been  all  written  previous  to  the 
final  arrangements  being  determined  on  at  the  building,  or  any  portion  of  its 
various  exLibitions  completed,  none,  in  our  opinion,  are  calculated  to  afford 
the  public  a  correct  idea  of  the  stupendous  unaertaJLing;  and  we  feel  it  a  duty 
to  such  of  our  readers  as  have  not  yet  seen  this  attractive  place,  to  render  an 
account,  with  our  own  impressions,  of  those  parts  of  the  building  now  open  to  the 
public,  in  order  that  they  may  avoid  the  disappointment  consequent  upon  visit- 
ing this  exhibition  with  erroneous  ideas  or  what  they  are  about  to  have 
under  their  inspection,  and  better  appreciate  the  extraordinary  claims  of  this 
unparalleled  undertaldng  upon  their  admiration  and  encouragement     On 
entering  the  scene  of  seeming  enchantment  we  are  conducted  to  the  saloon  of 
arts,  for  so  is  designated  a  splendid  room  extending  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
circumference  of  the  building ;  it  is  tastefully  ornamented  with  the  various 
sculptures,  &c.,  sent  hither  for  the  purposes  of  exhibition  and  sale,  which 
surround   and   occupy  the  centre   of  this  novel  and   interesting  gallery. 
We  must  here  venture  to  suggest,  that  even  this  excellent  arrangement 
might'  be  materially  improved,  with  reference  to  the  works  of  art,  by  some 
other  arrangements  for  the  admission  of  light,  so  as  to  produce  it  in  a 
less  general  manner,  and  more  consequent  shadow  and  effect  upon  the  figures, 
and  other  productions,  than  it  is  possible  to  afford  under  present  circum- 
stances. Among  the  numerous  works  of  art, — ^marbles,  as  well  as  models, — ^we 
were  much  gratified  by  some  reliefs,  by  Henning ;  several  artist-like  medals, 
by  Scipio  Clint ;  and  some  splendid  bronzes,  principally  from  the  antique,  which 
belong,  we  are  told,  to  a  gentleman  well  known  as  possessing  much  taste  for 
the  arts,  and  are  sent  nere  for  a  time  merely  for  exhibition,  and  for  the 
gratification  of  the  visitors :  his  example  will,  we  trust,  be  promptly  followed 
by  many  who  have  wanted  but  such  an  opportunity  as  this  gallery  affords, 
to  evince  their  disposition  to  enhance  the  splendour  of  this  exhibition, 
and  thereby  benefit  one  of  the  grandest  features  among  our  metropolitan  at- 
tractions.   The  collection,  we  understand,  will  shortly  l^  augmented  by  some 
of  the  most  choice  specimens  of  Canova's  works.    After  inspecting  the  saloon 
of  arts,  the  visitor  proceeds  to  ascend,  to  view  the  picture,  either  by  the  winding 
staircase  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  or,  should  he  be  inclined  to  consult 
his  ease,  by  the  ascending  apartment,  an  accommodation  always  limited  to  six 
persons  at  a  time,  though  the  strength  of  its  construction  has  been  proved  in 
oiur  presence,  by  weights  eoual  to  the  specific  gravity  of  more  than  twenty 
people;   its  elevation  is   altogether  like  a  magical  delusion,  causing  no 
sensation  of  motion,  or  but  in  the  slightest  degree  perceptible.     On  its 
arrival  at  the  summit  of  aerostation,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  term,  the  doors 
of  the  room  spontaneously  open,  and  the  '*  voyager"  issues  out  upon  a  circular 
gallery  or  balcony  surrounding  the  area  of  the  ascending  room,  and  representing 
me  gallery  outside  above  the  dome  of  St.  PauFs,  from  the  top  of  which, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  temporary  scaffolding  erected  for  the  removal  of 
the  old  ball  and  cross,  the  sketch  for  the  view  before  us  was  taken  by  Mr. 
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Honer.  It  ib  now  that  the  Tlsitor  wftnefiseB  the  most  perfect  triumph  of  art  that 
has  ever  yet  been,  or  perhaps,  circumstances  considered,  erer  will  be  achieved. 
Here,  bredcB  upon  his  bewildered  eye,  in  one  grand  burst  of  magical  and  im- 
posing effect,  the  seat  of  empire  of  the  greatest  nation  of  the  world.  In  a  moment 
we  are  struck  with  the  aptness  of  a  jocose  observation  made  on  looking  around  the 
dtj  from  the  top  of  St  Foul's, — ^that  London  was  *'  one  great  stack  of  chimneys  " — 
and  we  cannot  but  admire  how  artfully  the  painter  has  treated  the  smoke,  which, 
though  true  in  its  general  effect,  is  managed  so  as  not  to  intezfere  with  the  material 
pazti  of  the  picture,  and  to  have  all  the  effect  of  actual  motion,  on  the  sudden 
appearance  upon  the  picture  of  the  sun,  or  the  shadows  of  the  passing  clouds; 
caOing  to  our  English  minds,  the  well  borne  out  remark  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
''that  smoke  over  a  ciUr  always  conveys  an  idea  of  animation  and  good  living.'* 
When  the  sensation  of  surprise  and  astonishment,  attendant  upon  the  fost  and 
sodden  view  of  the  picture,  has  in  a  degree  subsided,  the  spectator  begins  rea- 
sonably to  ntk  himself, — ^what  can  nossibly  be  the  nature  of  the  deception  upon 
which  he  is  gazing, — ^to  enquire,  what  may  be  the  actual  distance  itom  the  eye, 
of  the  medium  by  which  he  is  enforced  to  rally  (in  the  words  of  the  phre- 
nologist), ^  the  reflective  faculties,"  to  prevent  his  reason  being  taken  prisoner  by 
the  seeming  reality  of  the  scene ; — ^in  vain  he  consults  the  telescopes  placed 
around — ^which  in  other  illusory  works  would  but  expose  the  nature  and  coarse- 
ness of  the  media — boldly  challenging  the  strictest  scrutinv  into  the  minutis 
of  the  work ;  the  eve  retires  from  the  glass  more  satisfied  than  ever  of  the 
almost  identity  with  nature  of  the  prospect  that  deceives  it  at  everr  turn : 
objects  in  the  distance,  which,  to  the  unassisted  sight,  would  necessuily  seem 
but  as  a  green  speck,  or  small  undefinable  appearance,  the  application  of  the 
g^ass  reahses  into,  ^haps,  a  well  laid  out  garden,  with  figures,  or  a  defined 
and  leooenisable  building.  The  names  of  the  streets,  <Scc.,  &c.,  as  well  as  of  many 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  their  various  occupations,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  St 
Pkttl's,  totally  obscured  when  looking  from  such  a  stupendous  height,  together 
with  the  detail  of  churches  and  other  public  edifices,  too  remote,  or  rather  too 
minute,  for  the  naked  eye,  are,  by  the  telescopes,  brought  under  our  familiar 
observation.  Even  when  examined  by  the  glass  the  two  campanile. toweo 
fionting  Ludgate>hill,  seen  in  a  bird's-eye  view,  and  with  all  the  extreme  and 
onnsuiu  difficulties  of  drawing  them  correctly  in  perspective,  consequent  upon 
the  inability  of  the  artist  to  retire,  whilst  painting,  more  than  a  foot  or  two  from 
the  picture,  to  judge  at  a  distance  of  its  effect,  are  executed  wiUi  such  astonish^ 
ing  fidelity,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  best  judges  in  art  pronouncing, 
conscientiously,  a  positive  opinion  as  to  their  reality,  or  otherwise.  For  ourselves, 
we  were  unconvinced  of  their  not  being  actual  models  of  the  towers,  till  we  were 
conducted  below,  and  made  certain,  by  tangible  demonstration,  of  their  being 
entirely  the  effect  of  correct  drawing  and  well-chosen  colour,  upon  the  entirely 
fiat  surfiioe  of  the  identical  canvas  on  which  the  whole  of  the  panorama  (with 
the  exception  of  the  sky)  is  painted.  Although  this  undertaking,  from  the 
nature  of  the  subject  and  the  necessary  peculiarity  of  its  management, 
cannot  be  considered  as  ranking  in  the  very  highest  class  of  art,  yet, 
when  we  consider  the  difference  to  be  observed  in  the  treatment  of  a  picture, 
properiy  so  called,  and  a  panorama,  we  shall  find  Mr.  Parris's  work  assume  for 
nim  a  position  in  art  impossible  to  be  realu^ed,  except  by  an  individual  who, 
like  him,  can  paint,  and  cnarm  us  with  his  easel  pictures,  as  well  as  electrify  us 
by  a  painted  surface  of  upwards  of  forty-six  thousand  square  feet  in  the 
arrangement  of  a  picture,  whether  a  view  or  otherwise,  the  artist  has  the  advan- 
tage of  much  choice  of  colour,  chiaro-scuro,  and  some  particular  effect  or 
management  for  the  imagination  of  the  spectator  to  wander  and  interest  itself  in, 
wberras,  however  clever  as  an  artist  the  painter  of  a  panorama  may  be,  he 
most  ever  be  absolutely  tied  down,  eroecially  in  such  subjects  as  the  one 
before  us,  to  the  slavish  imitation  of  the  object  he  has  to  represent,  by  the 
neoesBary  monotony  of  the  effect,  and  the  endeavour  at  extent  of  view,  rather 
than  the  choice  of  picturesque  forms  and  appearances ;  he  is  not  called  upon  to 
evince  his  inventive  faculties,  unless  it  be  in  the  modus  nperandiy  but  simply 
to  fating  befofe  the  speotator  an  every-day  appearance,  to  deceive  the  eye 
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rather  than  appeal  to  the  taste  and  intellect,  which  last  shonld  h^  a  jrfctiire^ 
highest  pretensions.  If  there  be  any  objection  observable  in  this  grand 
production,  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  that  the  ridges  and  divisions  of  the  roofs,  &c., 
of  almost  adl  the  houses,  are  too  strongly  and  monotonously  marked,  thereby 
deteriorating  from  the  effect  and  distinctness  of  the  lines  formed  by  those  oom- 
paratively  principal  objects,  the  streets ;  the  water,  also,  appears  to  be  too  much 
broken  up  by  varieties  of  objects  and  colour,  namely,  purple,  yellow,  &c.; 
and  we  could  have  wished  that  more  grey  had  been  used,  and  more  repoee 
given  to  this  interesting,  and  otherwise  cleverly  managed  feature  in  the  nano- 
nuna;  however,  when  we  take  into  consideration,  ike  extreme  and  almost 
insurmountable  difficulties  inseparable  from  such  an  undertaking,  and  the  state 
in  which  the  artist  found  the  building  when  he  first  entered  it,  nearly  four  years 
ago,  (the  painting  was  commenced  in  April  1826,  and  finished  in  October  1829), 
at  a  time  when  Mr.  Homer  found  himself  unable  to  realise  his  vast  inten- 
tions, owing  to  the  difficulty  he  experienced  in  procuring  talent  sufficient  to 
execute  such  an  extensive  work  from  his  unavoidably  slight  and  unconnected 
sketches,  made  but  as  the  weather  in  such  an  exposed  situation  permitted;  and 
also,  from  the  almost  insuperable  obstacle  presented  by  the  enormous 
height  and  width  of  the  building,  and  consequent  difficulty  in  bringing  the 
artists,  &c.,  close  enough  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  picture,  in  order  to  their 
operating  with  effect,  and  safety  to  themselves  :* — we  repeat,  that  when  we 
consider  the  many  discouraging  impediments  that  the  genius  and  mechanical 
tact  of  Mr.  Parris  has  overcome,  we  cannot  help  imagining  that  we  may  ap- 
pear hypercritical  and  ungrateful  to  an  artist  whose  labours  have  afforded  us  so 
much  gratification  of  the  highest  order,  in  pointing  out  even  the  trifling  objec- 
tions before  mentioned.  In  our  editorial  capacity,  we  have  often  noticed  this 
gentleman's  works  at  the  exhibitions,  but  not  until  lately  were  we  aware  that  he 
was  the  painter  of  the  grand  work  in  question.  But  to  return  :  a  continuation  of 
the  spiral  staircase  conducts  to  another  gallery,  where  we  lose  the  foreground 
of  the  picture,  and  are  made  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  extreme  dis' 
tance.  From  hence  the  visitor  still  further  ascends,  and  is  introduced  into  the  room 
containing  the  original  ball  and  cross  from  St  Paul's,  which  has  been  replaced  by 
one  of  similar  dimensions ;  again  proceeding  upwaids,  we  are  brought  out  upon 
the  roof  of  the  building,  and  this  is  mdeed  an  enjoyment  worth  a  pilgrimage ;  the 
visitor  at  once  emerges  from  the  seeming  smoke  and  bustle  of  the  city,  and  as 
suddenly  charmed  by  a  deliciously  varied  prospect,  for  miles  around  the  tastefully 
studied  Kegent's  Park,  and  the  free  enjoyment  of  the  freshest  and  purest  air  of 
any  nlace  mr  miles  about  the  metropolis.  We  are  informed  tha^  when  the 
weatner  permits,  many  persons  make  a  daily  practice  of  promenadine  round 
the  summit  of  the  building  for  the  sole  purpose  of  benefiting  their  health.  The 
visitor,  descending,  and  issuing  from  the  building  at  the  part  he  first  entered, 
may  proceed  to  the  southern  lodge ;  here  we  find,  on  our  passage  through  the 
conservatories  to  the  Swiss  Cottage,  a  beautiful  collection  of  exotic  and  other 
scarce  plants,  together  with  a  numerous  assemblage  of  the  most  rare  and 
various  specimens  of  coral.  The  fountain,  which  is  rather  puerile  in  its 
appeanmce,  and  which,  we  understand,  is  to  be  replaced  in  the  spring 
by  a  figure  or  group  in  statuary  marble,  is  formed  by  innumerable  fine  jets, 
and  ddiciously  dispels  the  languor  of  the  atmosphere  consequent  upon  its 
somewhat  necessary  confinement  in  a  conservatory.  There  is  no  lack  of 
glass  or  taste  in  fitting  it  up,  and  we  would  suggest  that  stained  glass  might 
be  introduced  in  many  places  with   a  happy   effect:  some  termini,  a^, 

*  The  building  is  100  feet  in  height  and  400  feet  in  circumference :  the  upper 
and  consequently,  nearest  part  of  the  picture  to  the  spectator,  is  40  feet  from  ihe  eye, 
and  the  lower  between  50  and  60  feet  The  height  of  the  picture,  exclusive  of  that 
portion  of  it  laying  upon  the  ground  at  bottom  (about  three  or  four  feet)  is  eighty-five 
feet,  and  extends  all  round  the  building,  being  detached  about  three  feet  m>m  the 
brick-work.  We  are  happy  to  state,  that  owing  to  Mr.  Panis's  apparatus  for  get- 
ting at  the  picture  and  other  parts,  which  is  of  a  novel,  safe,  and  most  simple  eon*- 
structioB,  not  a  single  accident  has  occurred  during  the  whole  progress  of  the  work. 
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m  different  p^its  of  the  coiifiervatorf  ,  would  add  much  to  its  pie- 
aent  fitness  and  exceUent  amngement    Arrived  at  the  Swiss  Ck)ttage,  the 
spectator,  ^d  he  live  in  the  times  fabled  forth  in  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertain* 
Beats,  nugl&t  imagine  that  Aladdin  had  been  busy  with  his  lamp,  and  that  he 
liad,  in  iiact,  breakfasted  in  London,  and  might,  if  he  chose,  tale  his  tiffin 
imong  the  Alps,  for  here,  aa  in  aU  parts  of  the  building,  refreshments  are  abun- 
dantly disolayed.  Seated  in  the  capacious  ^  ingle  nook*'  of  the  cottage,  in  which 
is  always  kept  in  cold  weather  that  comfortable  companion,  a  good  firn,  we  are 
ramantically  attracted  by  the  arranffement  of  rock-work  which  (partly  artificial, 
and  principally  composed  of  some  picturesque  and  extraordinaiy  productions  of 
nature  firom  the  island  of  Portland,^  is  so  artfully,  or  rather  naturally  disposed,  and 
so  well  intermixed  with  shrubs  and  plants  indigenous  to  the  scene  upon  which  we 
ase  supposed  to  be  gazing,  as  to  induce  for  a  moment  the  idea  in  the  spectator,  that 
his  own  footstep  has  been  the  first  intrusion  for  ages  upon  the  solitary  grandeur  of 
the  place.  The  cottage  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  lake,  into  which  descend  two 
foamine  cataracts  from  the  partings  in  the  rocks.  One  of  these  openings,  by  the  aid 
oi  a  judiciously  managed  ray  of  light,  which  seems,  as  Byron  says,  ^  to  have  lost  its 
vay,**  has  the  appearance  of  a  ravine  of  considerable  depth,  and  through  it 
appears,  at  some  distance,  Alpine  scenery,  with  a  bridge,  and  figures,  &c.,  pass- 
ing to  and  fro.  A  small  garden  upon  a  ledge  of  rock,  supposed  to  belong  to  and 
communicating  with  the  cottage  by  a  rustic  bridge,  completes  this  charming  and 
taiBleful  arrangement.    We  must  not  conclude  without  observing  that  too  much 
praise  cannot  be  bestowed  on  Mr.  Cooper,  the  gentleman  entrusted,  by  the  com- 
mittee of  management,  with  the  direction  of  afikirs  of  the  establishment ;  his 
extreme  liberality  and  politeness,  coupled  with  his  decided  taste  for  the  fine 
aits,  render  him  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  performance  of  the  intricate  and  difficult 
task  the  discrimination  of  the  committee  has  assigned  to  him. 


Royal  Academt.    December  10, 

Being  the  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  this  institution,  the  usual  dis- 
tiibntion  of  rewards  took  place.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  presided,  and  pre- 
wnted  them  in  the  following  order : — In  historical  sculpture,  to  Mr.  Legrew,  for 
an  original  design,  ^  Ajax  tearing  Cassandra  from  the  altar  of  Minerva,''  the 
cold  medal; — ^in  historical  painting,  to  Mr.  George  Smith,  for  an  original 
design,  '^  Venus  entreating  Vulcan  to  forge  arms  for  Eneas,"  the  gold  medal ; 
— in  architecture  to  Mr.  Grellier,  for  an  original  design  for  ^*  a  British  senate- 
house,"  the  gold  medal  ;^-to  Mr.  Clack,  for  the  best  copy  in  oil,  from  Vandyke, 
of  a  •*  virgin  and  child,"  the  silver  medal ; — for  the  next  in  merit  a  like  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Smith,  but  as  this  artist  had  obtained  a  similar  medal  last 
season,  the  medal  this  year  was,  according  to  custom,  withheld ; — to  Mr.  King, 
for  the  best  architectural  drawing,  an  '*  elevation  of  Uie  Banqueting-house, 
Whitehall,"  the  silver  medal ; — to  Mr.  Barnes,  for  the  next  in  merit,  a  silver 
medal; — to  Mr.  Millington,  for  the  best  drawing  from  the  life,  the  silver 
medal ; — to  Mr.  Goblet,  for  the  next  in  merit,  a  silver  medal  (withheld  on  the 
same  ground  as  Mr.  Smith's) ; — ^to  Mr.  Lucas,  for  the  best  model  from  the  life, 
the  sCver  medal ; — ^to  Mr.  M'Clise,  for  the  best  drawing  from  the  antique,  the 
silver  medal ; — to  Mr.  Bell,  for  the  next  in  merit,  a  silver  medal ; — ^to  Mr. 
Warren,  for  the  next  in  degree  of  merit,  a  silver  medal ; — to  Mr.  Pap  worth,  for 
the  best  model  from  the  antique,  the  silver  medal.  Copies  of  the  discourses  of 
Reynolds  and  West  were  delivered  with  the  gold  medals ;  and  with  the  first  silver 
nmlals,  copies  of  the  lectures  of  Opie,  Barry,  Fuseli,  and  Flaxman.  The  president 
at  the  conclusion  addressed  the  students  in  the  most  familiar  and  fnendly  man- 
ner. He  commenced  by  eulogising  his  late  majesty,  who  had  established  the 
Royal  Academy  on  such  an  independent  footinjg,  and  to  whose  liberal  patronage 
ve  piiaiarily  owe  the  present  exalted  state  of  the  arts,  &c.,  in  Great  Britain. 
He  rrminded  the  students  of  the  great  and  peculiar  advantages  afforded  by 
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dds  aoademy— odvantageB  which  he  was  not  aware  were  go  seemed  by  any 
similar  institution  on  the  continent  The  students,  he  observed,  had  the  lienefit 
of  the  instruction  of  the  ablest  professors  in  the  meridian  of  their  fame  and 
abilities,  inasmuch  as  those  situations  were  never  allowed  to  be  the  resource  or 
refuse  of  old  age  or  superannuation.  In  exhorting  the  students  to  perseverance 
and  mdustiy,  he  strongly  adverted  to  the  steady  and  laborious  patience  of  An- 
nibal  Carracci,  and  others  of  their  great  progenitors  in  art  In  noticing  the  pro- 
gress of  historical  painting  in  this  country,  he  expressed  great  happiness  at  the 
nonfulfilment  of  the  prophetic  assertion  of  his  venerable  pi^ecessor  in  the  chair, 
the  late  Mr.  West,  that  tne  lustoric  art  in  Great  Britain  would,  ere  long,  fall  into 
total  decay.  He  next  drew  an  interesting  comparison  between  poetry  and 
painting,  exhibiting  to  his  auditors  the  superior  oifficulties  to  be  overcome  by 
the  painter,  who  has  to  address  the  mind  and  imagination  through  the  medium 
of  the  scrutinizing  eye.  He  rgoioed,  he  said,  at  what  he  should  express  in  com- 
mon terms,  the  general  "  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,"  and  was  proud  to 
witness  the  respect  paid  on  the  continent  to  our  men  of  science,  belles  lettres, 
and  arts;  and  glanced  at  the  late  triumph  obtained  in  France  by  our  ^  immortal 
bard."  He  next  drew  the  attention  of  the  students  to  a  cartoon,  in  the 
room,  by  a  German  artist,  highly  eulogising  it  for  (besides  many  other  beau- 
ties) its  ch3Stity  and  correctness  of  outline;  and  hence  endeavoured  to  en- 
force the  necessity  of  the  students'  attention  to  that  most  essential  branch  of 
their  art  In  enumerating  the  many  enoouragers  and  patrons  of  art,  Sir  Thomas 
paid  a  just  and  grateful  tribute  to  the  fostering  care  and  liberality  of  his  present 
most  gracious  nugesty,  who  had  so  munificently  continued  his  protection  and 
support  to  those  arts,  the  establishment  of  which  in  this  country  formed  one  of 
the  most  dazzling  brilliants  in  the  crown  of  his  revered  father — ^with  some  con- 
gratulatory remarks  upon  the  encouragement  afforded  to  art  by  the  provincial 
exhibitions,  as  well  here  as  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  He  concluded  by  alluding 
in  the  most  laudatory  teims  to  the  patriotic  and  praiseworthy  spirit  of  a  gen- 
tleman* in  the  sister  kingdom,  who,  entirely  at  his  ovm  expense,  has  buUt  an 
academy  and  exhibition  rooms  for  the  promotion  and  encouragement  of  native 
and  other  talent  Sir  Thomas,  who  read  hb  address  from  a  paper,  then  retired 
amidst  the  general  applause.  We  never  remember  noticing  before  so  many 
academicians  as  were  present  upon  this  interesting  occasion.  There  were  two 
candidates  for  the  gold  medal  in  sculpture ;  no  less  than  nine  in  paintiug ; 
and  three  in  architecture;  seven  copies  in  oil;  twelve  drawings  and  three 
models  from  the  life ;  thirteen  drawings  and  three  models  from  the  antique ;  and 
two  drawings  of  the  banqueting-house.  We  greatly  regret  that  there  was 
not  even  one  candidate  for  the  premium  offered  for  meoal-die  engraving.  Where 
were  Bain,  Scipio  Clint,  and  other  young  medallists  P  We  trust  not  driven  from 
their  profession  by  chilling  neglect  and  want  of  encouragement  of  this  intellec- 
tual and  highly  beautiful  art  When  will  this  nation,  or  its  great  organ,  the 
government,  be  awakened  to  the  importance  of  cultivating  an  art  of  such  utility 
and  importance  P  But  more  of  this  nereafler. 


PUBLICATION& 

Thb  Passes  of  thb  Alps.    By  William  Brockedon.    Published  by  the  Author, 
at  29,  Devonshire-street,  Queen-square. 

Number  12,  containing  the  Pauof  the  Simplan^  completes  this  work— one 
of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  of  modem  times — and  in  its  finished  state 
it  is  now  upon  our  table.  We  have  anxiously  watched  its  progress,  and  have 
no  hesitation  in  stating,  at  the  outset  of  the  last  notice  we  shall  be  called  upon 
to  rive  it,  that  a  volume  of  more  uniform  excellence  has  never  been  published 
in  England.    Mr.  Brockedon  is  at  once  the  author  and  the  artist,  and  although 

*  The  gentleman  here  alluded  to  is,  we  believe,  a  Mr.  Johnson,  who,  we  under- 
stand, has  built  the  Royal  Hibeniian  Academy,  &c.,  in  Dublin,  entirely  out  of  his 
own  resouFoes. 
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in  the  latter  chaiacter  he  has  obtained  a  well-earned  and  deserved  reputation, 
it  is  upon  his  written  descriptions  of  the  Passes  of  the  Alps  alone,  we  believe, 
that  his  fame  as  a  writer  rests.  This  is  a  matter  of  greater  importance  than  it 
will  at  first  appear :  to  compress  much  information  into  a  small  compass,  is  no 
easj  task ;  and  to  compare  tne  details  and  opinions  of  numerous  travellers  with 
ooe's  own  ideas  and  experience,  is  a  labour  of  no  slight  difficulty.  Mr.  Brocke- 
dm  kas  evidently  read  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject  that  has  so 
long  occupied  his  time  and  attention;  but  he  has  done  more — he  hasjour- 
neved,  again  and  again,*  over  those  mountains  of  eternal  snow,  and  along  those 
fertile  v^lies,  by  which  Switzerland  is  distinguished  above  every  other  Euro- 
pean country.  It  is  obrious  that  he  has  left  noUiing  unexplored,  with  which 
we  oneht  to  be  acquainted — ^that  which  his  ear  haui  heard,  and  his  eye  hath 
seen,  he  has  related  to  his  countrymen,  and  in  a  manner  that  is  not  only 
valuable  for  its  minute  accuracy,  but  delightful  for  its  eloquent  simplicity.  He 
has  aimed  at  any  thing  rather  than  **  b(Mk-making  ;'*  his  object  nas  been  to 
communicate  all  that  is  important,  but  with  as  much  conciseness  as  possible; 
to  produce,  in  short,  a  volume  that  to  the  general  reader,  the  traveller,  the  man 
of  srienoe,  and  the  artist,  should  be  equally  acceptable,  and  within  the  reach  of 
alL  His  plan,  however,  has  freely  admitted  illustrative  and  characteristic  anec- 
dote, so  as  to  amuse  as  well  as  to  inform  ;  and  as  the  companion  of  a  journey,  a 
practical  guide  over  the  scenes  described,  or  a  pleasing  fire-side  associate,  it 
win  be  found  all  that  can  be  desired.  We  do  not,  therefore,  hesitate  to  say 
that  if  *'  the  Passes  of  the  Alps''  had  been  without  a  single  engraring,  it  would 
have  been  snccessful.  To  the  illustrations,  however,  we  must  now  direct  the 
attention  of  our  readers.  Eight  plates  and  a  map  of  the  route,  have  been 
published  with  each  number.  The  drawings  as  we  have  stated,  are  all  from 
ar.  Brockedon's  pencil,  and  it  is  necessary  lor  us  to  add,  that  they  have  been, 
according  to  the  technical  phrase,  '*  taken  on  the  spot."  While  uie  artist  has 
made  his  sketches  from  scenes  ihe  most  important  and  characteristic  of  the 
**  Pass,"  he  has  so  managed  that  the  sublime  or  beautiful  in  nature,  shall  be  ex- 
hibited in  each  of  his  works ;  and  the  dashing  cataract,  the  awful  precipice, 
^'  the  mountain  and  the  flood,"  are  happily  blended  with  the  fertile  valley,  the 
ripened  vineyard,  and  the  cottage  of  some  solitary,  but  tranqml  dell.  History 
has  made  the  memory  of  many  a  spot  in  Switzerland  immortal ;  and  in  the 
rougher  duties  of  war,  or  the  gentler  occupations  of  peace,  her  sons  have  ever 
been  distinguished.  Brave,  because  independent,  and  virtuous,  because  free,  they 
have  been  examples  to  the  rest  of  Europe ;  and  among  their  rugged  and  un- 
fruitful rocks,  that  could  scarcely  give  nourishment  to  a  chamois,  they  have 
heen  contented  and  happy — 

A  simple  race,  whose  wants  are  few, 
And  by  their  own  rough  hands  supplied. 

Mr.  Brockedon  has,  therefore,  been  happy  and  fortunate  in  fixing  on  the 
bmds  upon  which  look  down  the  monarch  of  mountains  and  his  tributary 
princes,  as  subjects  for  his  pencil,  and  he  has  produced  a  series  of  designs  of 
great  beauty  and  interest  It  is  but  justice  to  state,  that  he  has  received  con- 
stant and  beneficial  assistance,  from  the  commencement  of  his  labours,  from 
Mr.  Edward  Finden,  the  engraver,  under  whose  immediate  superintendence, 
an  important  depardnent  of  the  work  has  been  executed.  This  gentleman, 
perhaps,  deserves  even  more  praise  for  the  regularity  and  uniformity  with 
which  the  publication  has  been  brought  out,  than  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  designs  have  been  engraved.  From  die  plan,  it  was  necessary  that 
each  part  should  contain  neither  more  nor  less  than  eight  prints ;  Mr.  Finden 
ivas,  therefore,  prevented  firom  preparing  against  accidents,  by  taking  care  to 

*  These  journeys  in  the  Alps,  and  researches  for  his  work,  have  occupied  many 
rean;  and  during  the  summers  of  1821,2,  4,5,  6,  8,  9,  he  traversed  the  Alps 
nearly  sixty  times,  and  crossed  the  great  barrier  to  Italy,  by  above  thirty  difiereut 
pMses. 
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have  one  or  two  overplus ;  yet  we  believe  the  numben  hare  been  regukriy. 
ddivered  quarterly,  and  in  no  instance  was  disappointment  or  delay  experienced. 
Those  who  understand  the  matter,  will  feel  that  Mr.  Finden  is  entitled  to 
high  praise  on  this  ground.  It  will  be  only  necessary  to  examine  the  series  of 
illustrations,  to  feel  satisfied  that  he  has  performed  his  duty,  as  an  engraver,  in 
the  most  skilful  and  efficient  manner.  Something  we  must  say  on  the  twelfth 
and  last  number.  It  contains  double  the  usual  quantity  of  letter-press,  and 
two  maps :  the  engravings  are  from  the  burins  of  £.  Finden ;  R.  Brandud ; 
S.  Rawle;  J.Couseu;  and  J.  T.  Wilmore;  and  the  maps  are  by  J.  Anow- 
smith. 

We  trust  we  have  said  enough  to  be  the  means  of  introducing  this  excel- 
lent work  into  many  a  library ;  and  feel  assured  that  in  no  instance  wiU  the 
purchaser  object  to  the  warm  terms  in  which  it  has  been  recommended. 


Engravings  of  Ancient  Cathedrals,  &c.  Drawn  and  engraved  by  John 
Coney.    Part  3.    Moon,  Boys,  and  Graves. 

To  the  architect,  the  author,  the  artist,  the  antiquarian,  and  the  lover  of  art, 
this  work  will  prove  an  acquisition  of  no  ordinazy  value.  The  astonishing 
accuracy  with  which  the  drawings  have  been  made  and  engraved,  will  render 
them  subjects  of  future  reference,  equally  to  those  who  write,  paint,  or  build ; 
and  if  our  modem  churoh-makers  would  apply  to  them  for  a  few  hints,  the 
British  metropolis  might  be  less  defaced  by  those  masses  of  brick  and  mortar, 
by  which  taste  is  outraged  at  every  comer  of  every  new  street  Mr.  Coney, 
however,  has  not  confined  his  pencil  and  his  graver  to  copying  the  buildings ;  in 
each  of  his  pictures,  he  has  introduced  a  variety  of  characteristic  groups,  habited 
in  the  costume,  and  employed  in  the  occupations  by  which  the  country  is  dis- 
tinguished. Part  III.  contains  the  Cathodal,  Rouen,  west  front;  theCloth- 
Hsul,  Brages ;  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  Louvain  ;  and  the  Cathedral,  Amiens.  We 
hope,  her^Jter,  to  find  the  artist  employed  in  copvingthe  Cathedrals,  Churches, 
and  remarkable  buildings  of  great  Britain,  on  tne  same  grand  and  attractive 
scale.  It  may  be  necessary  to  add,  that  the  engravings  of  "Ancient  Cathe- 
drals, &c.,"  are  accompanied  by  brief  letter-press  descriptions  in  English, 
F^nch,  Italian,  and  German ;  and  that  the  work  is  dedicated  to  his  miges^. 


Paris  and  its  Environs.    Nos.  23  and  24.    London :  R.  Jennings. 

This  work  maintains  its  reputation  as  it  proceeds.  One  would  scarcely  con- 
ceive it  possible  that  four  good  engravings,  with  expUinatoiy  letter-press,  could 
be  purchased  for  one  shilling;  and  certain  it  is,  that  the  publisher  can  only 
look  for  a  return  of  his  expenditure,  in  a  very  hurge  sale.  In  the  series  of 
pcturesque  views  of  the  French  capital,  we  are  presented  with  its  principal 
objects  of  attraction, — ^its  churches,  palaces,  public  offices,  bridges,  fountains, 
catacombs,  streets,  (Sec.  The  descriptions,  although  necessarily  brief,  are  suffi- 
cient, and  the  prints  are  well  engraved  from  drawings,  the  accuracy  of  which  is, 
we  believe,  unquestionable. — ^A  delightful  acquisition,  therefore,  is  the  work, 
either  to  the  traveller,  or  to  him,  who,  though  he  cannot  "  see  the  sight,'*  desires 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  another  land,  and  to  contrast 
them  with  those  of  his  own.  It  is  only  necessary  that  the  publication  should 
be  widely  known,  to  be  universally  appreciated,  and  generally  purchased. 
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'*  Ho  listens  to  good  paipose  who  takes  note."— Damts. 


Mr.  Buckingham  announces  his  intention  of  converting  The  Oriental  Hebald 
mto  SB  Oriental  Quarterly  Review.  We  hope  Mr.  Buddngham  will  not  verify 
the  praveib,  ^'  a  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss." 

No  less  than  three  of  Willde's  paintings  are  now  in  the  hands  of  engravers,  and 
wiU  be  produced,  on  a  huge  scale,  in  the  course  of  time : — The  Chelsea  Pen- 
ooifSM ;  Th£  Highland  Wedding  ;  and  The  Parish  Beadle.  They  will,  we 
nDdentandf  all  be  issued  firom  the  house  of  Messrs.  Moon,  Boys,  and  Graves,  where 
etchings  are  now  placed  for  public  inspection. 

The  Stuabt  Papers,  which  were  brought  from  Rome  after  the  death  of  Caidi- 
Dil  Yoik,  the  last  of  the  unfortunate  familv,  have  been  placed  by  his  majesty  in 
the  hands  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Mr.  Lookart,  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate 
pohheation.  It  is  said  they  will  throw  considerable  light  on  a  variety  of  points 
hitherto  involved  in  obscurity. 

The  anthor  of  '<  The  Revolt  of  the  Bees,"  announces  a  poem  under  the  tide  of 
The  Reproof  op  Brutus;  intended,  we  presume,  to  illustrate  the  theory  of 
eo-opention,  which  he  so  earnestly  desires  to  carry  into  practice.  From  his 
volume,  Rlmdy  published,  we  should  imagine  him  to  be  a  most  benevolent  man, 
and  a  sincere  mend  to  his  kind ;  but  one  whose  system  is  too  visionary  to  allow 
even  to  himself,  any  hope  of  its  being  realised. 

We  understand  that  a  posthumous  volume  by  the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Balfour, 
aathor  of  •*  Campbell ;"  "  Contemplation,  and  other  Poems ;"  "  Characters  Omit- 
ted in  Crabbe's  Parish  Register;"  &c.,  &c.,  is  in  the  press,  and  will  be  published 
early  in  January.  It  is  to  be  entitied  Weeds  and  Wildflowers,  and  prefaced 
b)r  a  Biofpwhical  Sketch  of  the  Author,  with  Selections  from  his  Correspondence, 
aad  Originu  Letters  from  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Dr.  Robert  Anderson,  Delta,  Mr. 
Piingle,  Mr.  Mudie,  Dr.  Brewster,  &c.,  &c.  The  whole  free  profits  of  the 
publieation  are  intended  for  tiie  author's  family. 

Li  one  of  the  annual  volumes,  some  lines  were  published  as  the  earliest  produc- 
tion of  Lord  Byron'smuse.  As  a  curiosity  they  were  worth  something.  The  follow- 
ing stanaas  are,  we  understand,  the  first  ever  written  by  Thomas  Moore,  and  as  such 
they  are  interesting,  although  tiiey  have  but  littie  in  common  with  those  of  his  more 
•dvBDced  age.  They  appeared  in  the  Anthologia  Hibemi(»,  a  magazine  printed  in 
Dublin,  in  October  17^  and  are  addressed  to  Zelia,  and  signed  T.  Moore. 

lb  irac  ny  oism  to  iove  iDclines,  Or  qoafflng  mirth  in  Bacchat'  boweri. 

And  wrutk*  of  CyprU'a  myrtle  twines.  When  first  she  raised  her  simplest  lays 

Qeits  all  aspiring  lofty  vlewSp  In  Capld's  never  ceasing  praise, 

Asd  ehaanta  what  natore's  gifts  intase;  The  god  a  faiihfal  promise  gave. 

Timid  lo  try  the  moaataiD's  height.  That  never  shoald  she  feel  love's  stings, 

Bcacath  she  strays  retired  from  sight.  Never  to  horning  passion  be  a  slave, 

Carelcsa,  calling  amoroas  flowers.  Bat  feel  the  purer  Joy  thy  friendship  brings. 

LoKDON  IN  A  Thousand  Years,  with  other  Poems,  by  the  late  Eugenius 
Roche,  is  annoimced  for  early  publication,  by  subscription.  Mr.  Roche,  during 
many  yeva,  was  one  of  the  conductors  of  the  public  press,  and  edited  the  Morning 
Post,  and  the  IHy  Newspapers.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  editor  of  the 
Cornier.  About  twenty  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Roche  published  a  magazine,  en- 
titled **  Literarv  Recreations ;"  he  received  a  note  from  an  individual  destined  sub- 
seqoentiy  to  fill  the  most  distinguished  place  in  the  literary  historv  of  his  country, 
the  late  Lord  Byron,  who  forwarded  a  poem,  witii  a  request  that  if  not  good 
aoqgh  for  the  publication  it  might  be  put  into  the  fire. 

A  volume  of  a  very  useful  nature  is  announced,  as  shortiy  to  be  published  by  Mr. 
Murray.  It  is  a  new  illustrated  Road-book  of  the  Route  from  London  to 
Satleb  ;  to  contain  2i  views,  from  drawings  by  Prout,  Stanfield,  and  Brockedon, 
to  be  engraved  by  William  and  Edward  Finden.  The  work  is  to  be  edited  b^  Mr. 
Brockedon.  Out  opinion  of  this  gentieman*s  capabilities  for  the  task,  will  be 
iouDd  in  our  review  of  his  <<  Passes  of  the  Alps." 

The  Italian  Joumala  state,  that  the  mortal  remains  of  Canova  have  been  distri- 
bated  in  a  singular  manner.    One  church  has  his  body,  another  his  heart,  and  th^ 
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Venetian  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  his  right  hand  »  with  a  stfpiikCion.  hawetet^  on  the 
part  of  the  Academy,  that  if  thev  should  he  either  suppressed  or  removed,  the  hand 
IS  to  become  the  property  of  the  church  that  possesses  his  body,  llus  is,  at  all 
events,  a  proof  that  a  prophet  may  sometimes  receive  honour  in  his  own  countiy ; 
and  in  the  case  of  Canova,  that  honour  was  not  all  paid  after  death. 

The  Arguments  for  Predestination  and  NECESsrrY  Contrasted  with  the 
established  Principles  of  Philosophical  Inquiry.  In  two  Act  Sermons,  in  Trinity 
Collie,  Dublin,  182a  With  Notes  and  Appendix.  By  Richard  Hastings  Gnnrei» 
D.D.,  is  announced  by  Messrs.  Rivingtons. 

Messrs.  Westley  and  Davis  announce  for  publication,  during  the  ensoing  season. 
Notices  of  the  wazils  in  1828 — 9,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Walsh,  L.L.D. ;  Chron- 
icles OF  A  School  Room,  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall;  and  The  Three  HisroRisSy  by 
Miss  Jewsbury. 

Public  attention  has  been  greatly  excited  by  the  announcement  of  a  work  to 
issue  from  Albemarle^street,  shortly,  under  the  title  of  Conversations  on  Reli- 
gion, held  in  Cephalonia,  bet^veen  the  late  Lord  Byron,  and  a  Dr.  Kennedy.  We 
understand  it  will  satisfactorily  prove,  that  the  deceased  poet  was  hi  firom^  being 
the  sceptic  he  is  generally  represented.  We  question,  nowever,  the  propriety  of 
the  publication.  It  will,  doubtless,  contain  some  subtle  aiguments  against  chris- 
tiamty,  of  which  shallow  reasoners  will  take  advantage. 

Mr.  Brockedon  announces  his  intention  of  publishing  A  Manual  foe  Travel- 
lers ON  THE  Alps.  It  will  be  a  pocket  volume,  without  plates,  but  with  maps, 
containing  lists  of  routes,  and  sketches  of  journeys  practicable  within  limited  periods, 
notices  of  guides,  inns,  and  such  other  information  as  will  be  useful  or  essential  to 
travellers  in  the  Alps,  and  the  countries  around  them. 

A  correspondent  informs  us  that  he  has  discovered  James  Douglas,  Esq.  to  be 
the  author  of  A  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,  having  carefully  compared  the 
^le  and  sentiment  of  that  work  virith  those  of  "  The  Advancement  of  Society  in 
^owledge  and  Religion."  We  had  previously  heard  the  volume  attributed  to  this 
distinguished  and  excellent  gentleman ;  but  it  has  also  been  given  to  Foster,  Josiah 
Conder,  and  several  others,  who,  together  with  Mr.  Douglas,  may  have  as  little 
daim  to  the  merit  as  ourselves.  We  incline,  however,  to  our  correspondent's 
opinion,  and  marvel  why  so  much  mystery  has  been  used. 

he  Keuxis  engraving  a  view  of  Grantham  Church,  from  a  most  elaborate  and 
beautiful  drawing  by  F.  Simpson,  of  Stamford,  the  artist  who  has  latdy  established 
his  fame  by  his  interesting  work  of  «  Ancient  Baptismal  Fonts.**  The  list  of  sub- 
scribers includes  men  of  the  highest  rank  and  talent  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Buss  has  nearly  completed  a  beautiful  cabinet  picture  of  what  he  entitles 
Feel  how  Smooth. — A  son  of  Crispin  is  presenting  a  new  shoe  to  a  boy,  who  is 
about  to  feel  the  smoothness  of  the  sole,  while  the  arch  young  souter  is  preparing, 
with  its  uplifted  fellow,  to  nudce  the  unsuspecting  gaby  smart  for  his  curiosity. — 
The  picture  has  great  pretensions ;  but  we  shall  deter  nirther  remarks  till  its  com- 
pletion. Mr.  Buss  is  a  young  man  of  much  promise,  and  it  will  not  be  for  want 
of  talent  if  his  works  are  not  speedily  known  and  appreciated. 

Samuel  Drew,  editor  of  the  **  Imperial  Magazine,'*  begs  leave  to  announce  that, 
as  the  copvright  of  his  Original  Essay  on  the  iMMATERiALrnr  and  Immortality 
of  the  Human  Soul,  which  has  passed  through  many  editions  in  England  and 
America,  will  revert  to  him  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year — ^he  is  revising  this 
work,  preparatory  to  its  republication  on  his  own  account. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Philip  is  preparing  for  press,  a  new  and  improved  edition  of 
the  Guide  to  the  Perplexed  ;  together  with  <*  Communion  with  Ood,  or  a  Guide 
to  the  Devotional."    Both  are  expected  to  appear  in  January. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  a  poem  in  four  cantos,  entitled  Prayer,  by  Frederick 
Edwards. 

We  understand  that  Richard  Howitt  is  preparing  for  publication  early  in  Uie 
year,  the  Count  and  Princess,  a  tale  from  Boocacio ;  Antediluvl\n  Sketches  : 
and  other  ]>oems.  Mr.  Howitt  has  been  long  a  fovourite  with  the  readers  of  the 
former  senes  of  this  magazine,  in  which  various  excellent  and  beautiful  poems  from 
his  pen  have  from  time  to  time  appeared. 

The  Rev.  Hobart  Caunter;is  preparing  for  publication,  in  one  voL,  post  octavo* 
a  poem  entitled  The  Island  Bride,  with'an  ulustnition  by  Martin. 
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I88AY  I.   INTBODUCIORY. — BY  DAVID  UWINB,  M.  D. 

It  is  under  the  above  title  that  I  purpose,  with  the  permission 
of  the  Editor,  to  famish  a  series  of  papers,  for  the  British  Maga- 
sine,  on  the  nature  and  laws  of  organic,  animal,  and  intellectual 
existence ;  and  I  have  preferred  tibis  designation  of  the  papers 
before  that  of  Physiological  Essays — both  on  account  of  the  prac- 
tical matter  which  I  mean  to  interweave  with  the  philosophical 
disquisitions,  and  because  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the 
term  physiology,  as  generally  employed,  is  one  of  erroneous  appli- 
cation. It  is  not  nature,  simply  and  at  large,  with  which  we  shall 
have  to  do,  but  nature  organized  and  vital ;  especially  as  exempli- 
fied in  the  machinery,  and  habits,  and  peculiarities  of  our  own 
bodies ;  the  principles  by  which  they  are  preserved ;  and  the 
modes  in  which  deviations  or  departures  from  nature's  limits  and 
jurisdiction  aflfect  the  happiness,  and  health,  and  life  of  the 
individual. 

Life!  What  is  life? — ^where  is  life?  To  these  questions  the 
most  preposterous  and  unmeaning  answers  have  been  given,  under 
a  complete  misconception  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  man's  rea- 
soning powers.  I  recollect  once  standing  by  the  side  of  a  Still, 
which  was  at  work  in  a  laboratory,  and  endeavouring  to  explain 
the  process  of  distillation  to  a  young  urchin,  who,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  was  apparently  deficient  in  common  understanding,  occasion- 
ally shot  forth,  through  the  gloom  of  vacancy,  some  such  coruscations 
of  intellect  as  you  will  find  manifested  by  Shakspeare's  fools,  and 
which  at  times  incline  us  to  conclude,  with  the  philosophic  Jacques, 
that  **  motley  is  the  best  wear."  My  young  natural  philosopher, 
alter  a  good  deal  of  cogitation  and  pondering — now  seeming  **  to 
catch  the  focus,"  now  appearing  to  be  at  fault — at  length  ex- 
claimed, **  Oh !  I  understand :  first  it  is  water,  then  it  is  steam, 
then  it  is  water  again."  Than  this  exposition  of  the  process 
nothing  more  satisfactory  could  have  been  offered  by  the  most 
recondite  terminology  which  might  be  employed  to  express  the 
same  thing.  Calorific  expansion — ^frigorific  condensation — ele- 
mentary change — all — ^all  end  in  the  simple  enunciation,  as  the 
amount  of  our  cognizance,  that  first  it  is  water,  then  it  is  steam, 
and  then  it  is  water  again. 

In  like  manner  when  I  am  asked,  **  What  is  life!"  I  reply; 
Breathing  is  life ;  feeling  is  life ;  walking  is  life ;  thinking  is  lite. 
Bat  these  faculties  and  functions  are  not  in  all  cases  exhibited  with 
the  same  measure  of  power.  A  plant  is  a  living  being,  and  it  in  some 
sort  breathes  and  feels,  but  it  does  not  walk  and  think  :  a  dog  is  a 
living  being,  and  it  breathes,  and  feels,  and  walks,  and,  in  some 
sort,  thinks :  a  man  is  a  living  being,  and  he  breathes,  and  feels, 
and  walks,  and  absolutelv,  or  unequivocally,  thinks.  Now,  I  look 
at  the  external  form  and  interior  structure  of  these  several  exam- 
ples of  organic,  or  vital,  as  opposed  to  inanimate,  or  dead,  matter, 
and  I  find  nothing  that  tells  me,  except  by  an  appeal  to  final 
canse,  why  the  plant  is  different  from  the  dead  earth  m  which  it  is 
▼ou  1.  G 
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rooted ;  why  the  dog  is  different  from  the  plant  in  his  capacities, 
and  feelings,  and  powers  ;  or  why  the  man  differs  from  the  dog  in 
the  same  particulars. 

How  idle,  then,  are  all  those  disputes  which  have  agitated  the 
philosophical  world,  from  Plato  to  Priestley,  respecting  the  ratio- 
nale of  animal  and  intellectual  manifestation.  How  absurd  the 
controversies,  which  have  recently  filled  volumes,  on  the  question, 
whether  life  is  the  result  of  organization,  or  organization  the  result 
of  life ;  or,  whether  vitality  be  a  proceed,  or  an  appendage,  or  a 
cause;  questions  respecting  which  not  a  single  ray  of  light  has 
been  elicited  by  all  the  ingenuity,  and  all  the  learning,  of  all  the 
ingenious  and  learned  men  of  which  the  world  can  boast.  First  it 
is  water,  then  it  is  steam,  then  it  is  water  again.  Once  it  was  living, 
now  it  is  dead ;  and  that  is  all  that  we  do  or  can  know  of  the 
matter;  unless,  as  I  have  intimated  above,  we  appeal  to  final  cause : 
and  at  this  point,  as  I  have  elsewhere  stated,  "  physiology  stops, 
and  resigns  the  power  and  propriety  of  further  research  into  the 
hands  of  the  metaphysician,  the  moralist,  and  the  theologian."* 

How  did  it  happen  that  professor  Rennell's  controversy  with 
professor  Lawrence  proved  so  disadvantageous  to  the  former  of 
these  gentlemen  ?  Not  because  the  disputant  first  named  was  on 
the  wrong  side ;  not  because  he  was  inferior  in  attainment  and  in 
power  to  his  antagonist;  but  because  he  selected  his  weapons  of 
attack  and  defence  from  a  wrong  armoury.  His  warfare  was  not 
properly  **  of  this  world."  No  ;  **  if  men  will  not  believe  Moses 
ana  the  prophets ;"  if  they  will  not  listen  to  the  voice  of  *'  the 
man  within  the  breast,''  who  tells  them  that  they  are  conscious, 
and  therefore  responsible  beings;  they  surely  will  not  be  con- 
vinced by  garbled  facts  in  anatomy,  and  forced  inferences  in 
physiology. 

I  have  thought  it  proper  to  premise  thus  much,  lest  I  might  be 
misconstrued  in  my  future  researches ;  and  because  I  wish  it  to  be 
understood,  that  an  investigation  of  the  laws  of  life  can  never,  ex- 
cept by  a  loose  reasoner,  be  made  a  premise  from  which  to  deduce 
sceptical  conclusions. 

When,  for  instance,  it  shall  fall  in  our  way  to  animadvert  on 
those  theories  of  sentient  and  intellectual  being  which  have 
recently  excited  considerable  attention  under  the  denomination — 
the  somewhat  erroneous  denomination— of  **  phrenology ;"  when,  I 
say,  the  data  and  conclusions  of  these  organological  doctors  come 
in  the  course  and  order  of  disquisition,  we  need  not  be  intimidated 
by  any  apprehensions  that  the  tenets,  if  substantiable,  are  such  as 
lead  to  mischievous  consequences:  it  is  truth,  and  not  expe- 
diency, which  we  are  to  aim  at  keeping  in  sight ;  and  let  it  again 
and  again  be  enforced,  that  from  following  truth,  of  whatever 
sort,  nothing  adverse  to  the  real  interests  of  mankind  can  ever  be 
brought  about 

To  the  question.  What  is  life,  we  have  above  appended  another, 
viz.  Where  is  it ;  and  the  replies  to  this  question  have,  from  time 
to  time,  assumed  a  character  quite  as  inconsistent  with  the  canons 

*  It  is  to  the  confounding  of  final  with  efficient  cause  that  more  than  half  the 
tud  philosophy,  which  haa  i^peared  in  the  world,  owes  its  birth. 
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of  trae  philosophy,  as  those  to  which  we  have  slightly  referred  on 
the  essence  of  yitality.  Even  so  late  as  the  time  of  the  celebrated 
John  Hnnter,  the  locality  of  the  vital  principle  has  been  spoken 
of  with  mnch  yagueness  of  language,  and  want  of  precision,  in 
respect  to  the  legitimate  principles  of  philosophising.  This  great 
man,  in  his  researches  on  living  condition,  observed  that  part 
of  the  blood,  when  thrown  ont  from  inflamed  vessels,  but  still 
retained  in  the  body,  became  organized ;  that  into  this  mass,  as 
thoQgh  the  blood  was  the  theatre  for  new  operations,  vessels 
speedily  shot;  that  these  vessels,  in  their  elongation  and  rapid 
evolutions,  soon  came  to  join  themselves  with  those  already  circu- 
lating the  fluid  in  question ;  and  that  thus  it  seemed  as  if  from 
blood  new  vessels  were  formed,  and  new  parts  created.  It  was 
farther  observed,  that  when  blood  was  ejected  from  its  containing 
vessels,  taken  from  the  body,  and  received  into  a  basin,  a  white 
substance  separated  itself  from  the  general  mass ;  that  this  white 
matter  seemed,  cateris  paribus,  in  quantity  proportioned  to  the 
enei^  of  the  living  power ;  that,  moreover,  the  substance  itself 
resembled,  in  its  susceptibilities  and  habits,  what  is  called  muscle; 
and  therefore  they  said,  in  the  blood  is  the  life  of  the  animal — or, 
as  John  Hunter  expresses  it,  the  living  principle  resides  in  the 
blood. 

But,  were  this  kind  of  reasoning  and  inference  correct  and  legi- 
timate, should  we  not  expect  extravasated  or  separated  blood  to 
manifest  living  properties  in  a  very  diJQTerent  manner  from  that 
above  adverted  to  ?  Instead  of  soon  falling  into  chemioal  decom- 
position, as  it  does,  it  ought,  upon  the  vitalist's  principles,  to  com- 
mence a  series  of  living  mutations;  to  form  vessels — to  create 
fibre — and  do  what  it  does,  or  rather  what  it  is  subservient  to  doing, 
vhen  connected  with,  or  composing,  an  integral  part  of  the  living 
frame. 

It  is  not  the  blood  but  the  nerves,  say  others,  in  which  the  pro- 
perties of  life  reside.  Pinch,  prick,  or  irritate  a  nerve  going  to 
a  limb,  and  the  limb  immediately,  by  its  motions,  shows  the  de- 

Esndence  of  motion,  which  is  one  of  the  main  manifestations  of 
fe,  upon  nervous  influence.  Let  an  individual  have  but  a  few 
ounces  of  blood  thrown  out  upon  the  brain,  and  he  snorts,  becomes 
insensible,  and  dies,  although  the  general  mass  of  blood  still  conti- 
nues in  the  vessels — although  no  other  cause  be  in  operation  for 
extinguishing  the  vital  principle.  The  brain,  then,  and  its  pro- 
duction, the  nervous  branches,  are  the  parts  to  which  the  living 
principle  is  attached ;  in  other  words,  here  is  the  essence  and  loca- 
lity of  life. 

But  suppose  we  do  with  this  brain,  and  with  these  nerves,  what 
we  assumed  to  be  done  with  the  blood ;  viz.  separate  it  from  its 
connection  with  other  portions  of  the  organic  compages.  Now, 
where  is  their  life  and  their  power  of  originating  motion,  and  their 
vital  principle^?  In  a  word,  life  and  its  manifestations,  its  habits, 
and  its  passions,  are  not  in  this  part  or  in  that  part — they  are  not 
in  the  blood,  or  in  the  nerves,  or  in  the  pineal  gland,  or  in  the  praD- 
cordium,  or  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  liver — but  they  are  all  circular 
eonstitneots  of  a  circular  whole ;  and  when  we  cease  to  recognise 
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this  great  truth ;  when  we  run  into  notions  about  the  localities  of 
life  and  the  residences  of  the  soul,  we  use  words  without  meaning; 
we  poetise  rather  than  philosophise,  and  assume  principles  which 
are  totally  baseless.* 

The  essence  of  life  has  further  been  spoken  and  judged  of  in 
another  manner.  Men  are  lovers  of  analogies.  When  we  see  one 
thing,  we  are  instinctively  led  to  trace  its  resemblance  to  another ; 
and  if  the  likeness  be  correct  in  one  particular,  we  are  disposed 
to  infer  that  it  is  so  in  all  others.  In  the  living  frame  there  is 
much  that  is  regulated  upon  the  principles  of  what  is  named  me- 
chanism ;  therefore  has  this  same  frame  been  considered  by  some 
speculatists  as  a  mass  of  mechanical  movement.  The  heart's 
motions  have  been  calculated  upon  in  respect  to  its  forces  like 
so  much  mere  momentum;  secretion,  and  muscular  action,  and 
digestion,  and,  in  fine,  every  vital  function,  they  have  sought  to 
account  for  by  assuming  levers,  and  fulcra,  and  attrition,  and  com- 
pression, in  a  fanciful  but  futile  way;  and  it  is  customary  for  those 
who  wish  to  prove  the  nullity  of  these  theories  to  state,  and  the 
statement  is  quite  decisive  to  the  point,  that  of  two  estimates 
respecting  the  heart's  power,  one  put  it  at  a  few  ounces,  the  other 
at  some  hundreds  of  pounds  ! 

Then,  again,  what  stimulates  the  vital  susceptibility,  or  what 
supports  life,  has  been  whimsically  spoken  of  as  its  essence  or 
constituent.  Some  of  the  pneumatic  philosophers  of  the  French 
school,  (and  this,  let  it  be  recollected,  was  long  after  Bacon  had 
written),  soberly,  and  as  if  in  earnest,  called  oxygen  life,  and  life 
oxygen.  Electricity  or  galvanism  is  now  rather  more  fashion- 
able ;  and  as  the  disciples  of  the  organic  schools  say  thought  is  a 
secretion  from  the  brain,  as  the  bile  is  a  secretion  from  the  liver» 
so  do  some  conclude,  because  nervous  excitation  manifests  many 

f joints  of  resemblance  with  voltaic  electricity,  that  therefore  the 
aws  of  sentient  organization  are  the  laws  by  which  a  Leyden  jar 
is  charged  and  exploded.f 

We  have  thus  ventured  to  touch  upon  these  several  sorts  of 
errors  in  this  our  preliminary  discourse — not  from  a  wish  dogmati- 
cally to  differ  from  the  very  many  able  and  enlightened  men  who 
have  made  the  principles  of  life  the  theme  of  their  meditation  and 
study,  but  because  we  think  the  mind  cannot,  even  in  the  present 
day,  be  too  thoroughly  freed  from  a  bias  towards  hurried  and  ille- 
gitimate inference  in  the  way  of  causation. 

We  cannot  observe  too  much,  we  cannot  trace  analogies  too 

*  It  was  formerly  the  fiishion  to  observe  those  parts  and  fonctions  which  seemed 
especially  implicated  in  passions  and  affections ;  and  thence  to  imagine  that  those 
parts,  or  orgiuis,  were  the  manufiskctories,  or  sources,  or  residences,  of  these  powers. 
The  language  in  common  use  at  this  moment  largely  abounds  with  metaphorical 
cacpressions,  employed  to  embody  these  curious  conceptions.  A  hearty  fellow,  a 
Uly-livered  poltroon,  with  many  others,  might  be  cited  in  illustration.  Nay,  dis- 
ease itself  has  been  thus  metonymically  thought  of,  and  talked  of.  A  melancholy 
man  means,  literally,  a  man  whose  bile  is  blacker  than  one  who  has  his  spirits  and 
senses  about  him. 

t  Those  who  talk  of  the  brain  secreting  thought,  as  the  liver  secretes  bile,  talk 
and  reason  quite  as  absurdly  as  those  who  infer  the  existence  of  the  soul  from 
circumstances  connected  with  cerebral  conditions  either  in  health  or  disease. 
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tlosely,  we  cannot  be  too  attentively  on  our  guard  against  the 
principle  which  should  say  to  truth,  enter  not  here,  for  on  this 
ground  it  is  dangerous  to  meet  you, — but  let  us,  at  the  same  time, 
be'seTere  in  our  scrutinies,  and  cautious  in  our  deductions ;  let  us 
sedulously  separate  the  notions  of  final  and  efficient  cause  ;  not  be 
obstructed  by  the  fear  that  physiological  disquisitions,  if  properly 
pursued,  can  have  any  bearing  upon    the  question  of  after-life 
and  final  destiny, — feeling  that  moral  truths  are  based  upon  very 
different  foundations  from  physical  facts,  and  that  if  we  are  to 
infer  the  existence  of  the  soul,  and  anticipate  futurity,  from  the 
organized  mass  of  matter  which  is  the  object  of  physiological  inves- 
tigation, we  must,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  confer  immortality  on 
the  puss  that  purs  on  our  hearth,  and  the  insect  that  annoys  us  in 
our  bed.     Inclependently  of  revelation,  and  revelation  alone,  man 
has  no  **  sure  and  certain  hope  of  resurrection    to  life  ;"*    but 
we  would  again  say,  that  nothing  which  philosophy  ever  has 
taught,  or  ever  will  teach,  can,  by  any  possibility,  even  upon  its 
own  principles,  do  away  with  the  dictates  of  responsibility,    or 
silence  the  commands  of  conscience.     Cogito  ergo  stem,  and  whe- 
ther my  brain  be  large  or  small — ^have  this  or  that  part  developed 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree — good  and  evil  are  before  me  to  choose 
or  to  refuse,  unless  disease  have  got  the  mastery  of  my  perception, 
and  have  hunted   reason   and    reflection  from   their  legitimate 
throne. 

I  have  announced  my  intention  to  render  the  present  series  of 
papers,  essays  on  health,  as  well  as  on  life  ;  and,  in  truth,  maxims 
on  the  former  may  always,  I  conceive,  be  most  efficiently  amalga- 
mated with  dissertations  on  the  latter.  I  am  told,  for  example, 
that  exercise  is  good  for  me ;  but  how  much  more  influential  is 
this  truism  likely  to  prove,  if  I  am  taught  by  the  physiologist 
what  this  same  exercise  does  for  me ;  if  I  am  made  clearly  to 
comprehend  that  constant  walking  occasions  a  fuller  and  freer 
inhalation  of  air ;  that  this  increased  quantity  of  inspired  air  is, 
in  fact,  a  larger  oxygenation  or  decarbonizing  of  the  blood; 
that  I  thus  get  rid,  by  almost  every  step  I  take,  of  a  noxious  prin- 
ciple, and  imbibe  a  wholesome  one;  that  the  blood,  thus  treed 
from  a  bad,  and  impregnated  with  a  good  material,  is  made  more 
readily  to  circulate  through  its  appropriate  conduits,  and  carried 
in  a  better  condition  to  the  secretory  organs ;  that  thus  the  secre- 
tions themselves  are  improved  both  in  quantity  and  quality ;  that 
one  of  these  secretions,  namely,  the  gastric « juice,  is  in  this 
manner  greatly  regulated  by  the  mere  muscular  movements  of  the 
body ;  that  digestion  being  thereby  improved,  chyle,  which  is  the 
pabulum  of  blood,  comes  materially  to  aid  in  sanguification ;  that 

*  hi  that  fine  chapter  of  Paley*8,  *'  On  Reverencing  the  Deity,**  the  fallacy  of 
off  other  reasoning  on  the  suliject  of  futurity  is  beautifully  adduced  in  proof  of  the 
neoessity  and  importance  of  a  revelation.  *<  It  is  idle  (he  urges)  to  say  that  a  future 
Btite  had  been  discovered  already.  It  had  been  discovered  as  the  Copemican 
syttem  was — ^it  was  one  ^ess  among  many.  He  only  discovers  who  proves ;  and 
00  man  can  prove  this  point,  but  the  teacher  who  testifies  by  miracles  that  his  doc- 
dioe  comes  nrom  Ood*'*. 
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the  brainy  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  system,  being  greatly 
dependent  upon  the  dne  supply  of  good  blood  for  the  integrity  of 
its  functions,  thought  itself  is  regulated  and  improved ;  nay,  all 
the  mental  faculties  are  invigorated  by  what  excites  and  invigo- 
rates the  bodily  and  circulatory  movements. 

Then,  further,  as  we  have  touched  upon  the  mind's  improve- 
ment, we  may  go  on  to  say,  that  he  who  shall  make  the  study  of 
faculty,  as  connected  with  structure  and  organization,  a  portion  of 
his  pursuit,  will  have  a  lively  feeling  in  reference  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  intellectual  powers  generally ;  will  be  taught,  demon- 
stratively and  practically,  in  what  way  the  brain  may  receive  par- 
tial or  permanent  good  or  injury  by  this  or  that  kind  and  degree  of 
mental  exercise ;  will  be  anatomically  convinced  that ''  it  is  not  all 
gold  that  glitters,"  when  showy  accomplishments  and  precocious 
displays  are  encouraged  and  hailed  as  marking  the  possession  of  a 
superior  understanding. 

We  may  be  told  that  all  these  points  of  instruction  could  be 
gathered  by  a  sort  of  metaphysical  investigation  of  faculty  and  func- 
tion, without  the  assistance  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  as  a 
structural  basis ;  but  no  one,  surely,  will  question  the  principle, 
that  the  more  cause  is  shown  in  connection  with  effect,  the  more 
will  that  effect  be  likely  to  make  a  lasting  impression  on  the 
mind  and  memory.  And  as  to  the  objection  taken  from  the  old 
proverb,  that  ^'  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,"  we  only 
admit  the  rectitude  of  the  assumption  when  that  little  is  of  a  vn*ong 
sort  Let  the  superstructure  be  raised  upon  a  firm  foundation,  and 
whether  you  build  high  or  low,  you  get,  as  far  as  you  do  build, 
valuable  possession.  Besides,  in  the  present  times,  an  individual 
must  be  armed  at  more  points  than  were  formerly  judged  necessary, 
or  he  takes  a  lower  stand  in  society  than  perhaps  his  profound 
knowledge — that  knowledge  not  being  branched  out  into  many 
particulars — would  formerly  entitle  him  to. 

So  far — ^and  our  limits  will  not  let  us  go  further— on  the  mere 
utilitarian  principle  of  physiological  knowledge.  But,  as  a  matter 
for  the  exercise  of  the  intellect,  what  branch  of  learning  is  more 
pregnant  with  mighty  interest  than  that  which  shows  the  power  of 
the  Creator  in  the  form  of  the  creature ;  which  traces  **  the  fearful 
and  wonderful"  of  our  own  finite  frames ;  and  in  which,  at  every 
step  we  take,  the  appetite  of  curiosity  is  whetted  by  the  very  mate- 
rials with  which  it  is  fed : 

'*  Hills  beyond  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise.** 

The  order  we  shall  pursue  in  our  subsequent  papers  will  be 
developed  at  our  next  meeting  with  the  reader.  At  present  it  may 
be  permitted  us  to  say,  that  proper  arrangement  in  physiological 
research  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  an  instructor's  pro- 
vince. The  animal  machine  is  so  completely  circular,  or  rather,  it 
consists  of  so  many  wheels  within  wheels,  all  connected  together 
in  structure,  and  all  combined  in  function,  that  from  whatever 
point  a  teacher  commences,  he  has  in  a  measure  to  assume  ac- 
quaintance with  other  particulars  that  must  afterwards  be  adverted 
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to.  Suppose,  for  illustration's  sake,  we  begin  with  trying  to  find 
oat  the  ultimate  of  structure :  it  is,  say  physiologists,  a  simple 
fibre,  or  a  capillary  absorbing  tube ;  but  even  a  fibre  is  not  formed 
without  vessels  entering  into  its  composition ;  these  very  vessels 
themselves  being  also  made  up  of  fibre.  But  of  this  more  here- 
after. I  shall  just  mention  one  or  two  of  the  best  books  in  the 
£nglish  language  on  the  subject  of  physiology,  so  that  the  reader 
may,  if  he  so  please,  take  the  start  of  me,  and  partly  antici- 
pate the  substance  of  these  monthly  essays :  but,  even  in  that  case, 
X  flatter  myself  that  the  reconsideration  of  acquired  knowledge 
may  prove  useful,  especially  when  put  into  the  concentrated  form 
that  consecutive  essay-writing  will  oblige  the  adoption  of. 

The  books,  then,  the  perusal  of  which  I  would  particularly 
recommend,  are  EUiotson's  edition  of  Blumenbach,  Arnott's  Ele- 
ments of  Physics,  and  Greville  Jones's  Lectures  on  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  now  in  the  course  of  publication,  in  a  weekly  work, 
entitled  *^  The  Medical  Examiner." 


THE  ISLAND  OF  THE  FALLS  OF  TROLLHATTA 

THE  INCIDENT  FROM  A  GEBMAN  TBAVELLEB. 

By  the  Author  of  **  Selwyn,**  -  Tales  of  the  Moon,"  &c 

Why  paint  ye  death,  ye  sons  of  art. 
The  same  "unreal  mockery,"  still? 
Why  does  von  all  too  obvious  dart 
His  grisly  nand  for  ever  fill? 

Yon  spectre-form  may  haunt  the  bed, 
If  slow  disease  the  firame  extend ; 
Yon  dart  o*er  some  devoted  head 
With  lingering  vengeance  may  impend. 

But  death  has  forms  more  varied  &r 
Than  life  could  e'er  be  taught  to  wear; 
Angel  of  peace,  or  fiend  of  war, 
Herald  of  rapture  or  despair. 

Say !  thou  who  saw'st  him  proudly  ride 
On  the  pale  horse  from  Patmos  forth ; 
Wore  he  not  there  a  conqueror's  pride, 
Victor  o'er  victors  of  the  earth  ? 

Wears  he  not,  ev*n  in  mortal  strife, 
Such  dazzling  radiance  in  his  eye 
That  thousands  turn  from  ioyless  life, 
And  rush,  all  emulous,  to  die ! 

Wears  he  not,  ev'n  while  drugging  deep 
For  beauty^s  lip  life's  nectared  bowl, 
Hues  that  lull  caution's  self  to  sleep, 
And  smiles  that  lap  the  imprisoned  soul  ? 

To  martyr's  eye  hath  he  not  worn, 
Ev*n  at  the  stake  or  fiaming  pile. 
The  semblance  of  heaven's  eldest  bom. 
With  aagel-wing,  and  cherub-smile  ? 
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But  Deaths  there  are,  that  far  out^ 
All  that  a  martyr  e'er  •oatained. 
With  fiuth*8  celestial  ^alm  in  view. 
And  heaven  half-opening,  half-attained! 

List  to  my  ta)e— If  in  the  world 
A  dread  scene  be — *tis  surely  this. 
Where  boundless  lakes  are  wildlv  huil*d 
Down  famed  Trollhatta*s  dark  aoyss! 

If  it  be  fearful  but  to  stand 
And  on  the  "  hell  of  waters"  gaze ; 
If,  far  around,  the  affirighted  land 
KsDg  trembling  on  its  rocky  base ; 

How  felt  the  wretch,  by  eddies  driven 
To  yon  vez'd  Isle's  untrodden  veige, 
Vain  refuge ! — ^for  a  moment  given 
From  fury  of  the  whelming  surge? 

How  felt  he,  when  throu^  douds  of  spray, 
'Mid  dashing  waters'  vensefiil  roar, 
He  caught  one  cheerful  glimpse  of  day. 
As  what  he  might  behold  no  more? 

How  felt  he,  when  each  cliff  and  rock 
Brought  human  forms  in  eager  aid. 
While  fate,  relentless,  seemai  to  mock 
Each  effort  fond  compassion  made? 

How  felt  he,  when  at  evening's  dose, 
(Ev'n  bootl^  Pity's  self  wiUidrawn), 
Sleep  durst  not  come  to  soothe  his  woes. 
And  hope  scarce  lingered  till  the  dawn. 

Then  half  revived — ^for  pity  stning 
Each  nerve  with  tenfold  energy; 
The  boat  was  mann'd,  the  rope  was  flung. 
But  fdl  in  vain— -it  might  not  be ! 

The  warning  voice,  the  cheering  horn. 
All  in  the  water's  roar  were  lost ; 
On  circling  eddies  widdy  bome^ 
The  fragile  means  of  life  were  tost ! 

Another  evening's  shadows  fell — 
And  he  was  left  unsuccoured  there ; 
And  many  a  hand  was  wrung  to  tdl 
The  mournful  tidings  of  despair. 

And  sadly  bent  was  many  a  knee. 
Upon  that  thickhr-peopled  shore. 
Prostrate  before  heaven's  stem  decree — 
The  sufferer  kndt— and  hoped  no  more ! 

Ere  morning  dawned,  their  fearful  task 
Want  and  despair  had  well  nigh  done. 
The  wretch  had  nousht  but  death  to  ask. 
And  sought  it  from  the  unerring  gun. 

Long  did  his  anxious  gestures  crave 
Hie  mercy,  Mercy's  self  forbade : 
From  the  dread  office  shrunk  the  brave. 
And  coward  hands  denied  their  aid. 

Till  one,  by  suffering  taught  to  know 
The  predous  boon  of  endless  rest. 
With  head  averted  dealt  the  blow, 
And  bade  the  doom'd  one  join  the  blest ! 
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MY  LAST  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 

BY  HIB8  JEW8BURY. 


*'  Money  briogs  honour,  friends,  conquest,  and  realms." 

Pa&adise  Rsoaikkd. 


*'  The  lore  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  eviL" 

St.  Paul. 


I  HAVE  wealth,  and  I  have  learned  to  loathe  life ;  I  am  yoang, 
and  I  have  envied  age  and  decrepitude ;  I  have  wife  and  child,  yet 
my  eye  and  heart  are  evil  towards  them :  think  me  neither  fiend  nor 
madman — I  am  only  poor.     To  many  that  word  conveys  little 
notion  of  wretchedness  and  degradation.     Sages  and  moralists 
ofttimes,  in  their  speeches,  associate  poverty  and  cheerfulness; 
poverty  and  content;  hut  sages  and  moralists  lie.     When  I  was 
rich  (once  I  was  so)  I  talked  lightly  too ;  I  did  not  love  money  then, 
for  I  hoasted  and  believed  that  I  esteemed  my  fellows  for  their 
own  sakes,  and  was  by  them  esteemed  for  mine.     I  thought  that 
happiness  was  independent  of  circumstances ;  that  afiection,  refine- 
ment, and  fame,  depended  solely  on  qualities,  and  were  never 
affected  by  the  accidents  of  condition :  and  herein  I  thought  as  a 
fool.     There  came  a  time  when  I  was  made  to  think  differently ; 
and  it  came  suddenly.     My  wealth,  that  I  deemed  a  rock,  proved 
to  be  a  mound  of  earth  overhanging  a  precipice ;  it  tottered, 
crumbled,  fell.     Since  then  the  lust  of  gold  has  taken  possession 
of  my  soul ;  for  now  I  know  its  worth.    I  know  now  the  power  that 
will  move  the  human  spirit  to  deeds  the  vilest,    and   deeds  in 
their  effects  the  most  splendid.     I  know  now  the  principle  that 
exerts  over  human  destiny  the  influence  that  fable  attributed  to 
the  planets.  I  perceive  now  the  super-eminent  worth  of  that  which, 
when  possessed,  I  considered  merely  useful.      I   perceive  that, 
without  it,  every  blessing  is,  in  some  sense,  cursed.     That  which 
you  love  must  bow  to  labour;  that  which  is  lovely  may  be  bought 
and  sold  for  destruction ;  genius,  that  vanity  terms  the  lord,  ne- 
cessity makes  the  hireling  of  Mammon ;  refinement  is  the  child, 
not  of  drudgery,  but  of  leisure ;  and  the  hunger  after  fame  is 
turned,  by  poverty,  into  the  hunger  after  bread.     If  you  are  old 
and  rich,  you  may  wrap  your  palsied  limbs  in  the  furs  of  emperors ; 
if  leamecf  and  rich,  purchase  the  libraries  of  nations ;  if  a  lover 
and  rich,  you  may  decic  your  mistress  in  the  spoils  of  the  east,  and 
worship  with  more  than  words ;  if  a  friend,  you  may  imitate  the 
bounty    of  nature ;    if   a  philanthropist,  the  benignity  of    God. 
But  poor  and  old ;  learned  and  poor ;  a  lover  and  poor ;  a  friend 
and  a  philanthropist,  yet  poor! — turn  aside  and  die ;  it  is  less  painful 
than  to  live.     Again:  untempted  affluence  may  enlarge  on  the 
dignity  of  our  nature ;  it  is  only  when  living  in  the  depths  and 
drinking  of  the  dregs  of  poverty,  that  we  know  the  unimaginable 
evils  bound  up  in  the  human  heart ; — the  meanness,  the  grossness, 
the  pride,  the  hate,  the  envy,  and  the  cruelty,  that,  like  serpents  in 
a  nest,  lie  hushed  and  still  when  fed,  but  writhe,  and  sting,  and 
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biss,  when  aroused  by  the  fury  of  want !  My  Last  Night's  Dream  I 
Had  one  told  me,  years  ago,  when  presiding  as  master  over  an 
elegant,  nay,  a  sumptuous  mansion,  a  centre  to  devoted  and  gifted 
friends ;  playing  the  good  Samaritan  abroad,  and  the  good  centurion 
among  my  dependants  at  home  ;  had  one  told  me  then,  that  avarice 
would  ever  so  seize  upon  my  vitals,  that  even  in  my  sleep  my  dreams 
should  be  of  sins  committed  for  gold,  of  scenes  that  the  love  of 
lucre  has  desolated  like  a  plague;  that  I, — in  my  prosperity,  the 
gentle,  the  kind,  the  loving, — should  be  fitted,  by  my  waking 
thoughts,  to  become  an  actor  in  those  dreams !  Why,  what  a  whited 
sepulchre  is  man  !  I  dreamt,  then,  but  it  was  not  one  continuous 
and  unbroken  vision,  but  a  dream  of  episodes,  connected  only  by 
the  spirit  that  reigned  throughout,  and  the  person  who  appeared  in 
every  scene. 

And  at  first  I  seemed  removed  to  another  world,  far  different 
and  far  distant  from  any  country  I  had  ever  seen.  Towns  and 
villages  there  were ;  and  glittering  imder  a  brighter  sun,  and  skies 
more  intensely  beautiful,  than  ours;  but  they  were  not  like  the 
buildings  of  northern  climes  and  matured  civilization ;  they  rather 
resembled  the  shining  structures  called  up  by  an  enchanter's  wand, 
to  be  inhabited  by  a  soft  and  indolent  people,  prone  to  simple 
pleasures,  and  acquainted  only  with  inartincial  pursuits.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  surrounding  country  was  also  different  from  any  I  had 
previously  beheld.  The  earth  teemed  with  vegetation,  even  toluxuri- 
antwildness;  fruits  and  flowers,  the  jewelry  of  nature,  met  the  eye  and 
solicited  the  hand  in  the  most  splendid  varieties  of  form  and  colour ; 
fragrance  exhaled  from  magnificent  and  unknown  trees ;  and  birds, 
beautiful  as  winged  blossoms,  darted  through  the  air  or  fluttered 
amongst  the  branches.  The  land  had  remained  the  paradise  it  was, 
but  its  mountains  and  rivers  contained  gold,  and  the  Spaniard  sought 
it.  Then  the  native  song  was  no  longer  heard  at  nightfall ;  the  flowers 
that  once  enwreathed  the  cottages  were  trodden  down ;  the  maize 
grounds  lay  desolate ;  the  once  pleasant  and  prolonged  repast  was 
snatched  in  haste  and  silence ;  there  was  heaitl  a  sound  of  groans, 
execrations,  and  the  clank  of  fetters,  instead  of  melody  and  the 
voice  of  content ;  and  the  Indians  were  bowed  down,  body,  soul, 
and  spirit,  to  labour,  and  servitude,  and  sorrow.  I  saw  one,  a 
young  Cacique,  bolder  in  heart  than  his  brethren ;  he  fled  with  the 
remnant  of  his  tribe  to  a  fastness  among  the  mountains,  and  there, 
for  some  time,  remained  in  safety,  except  for  remembrance,  happy. 
But  one  day  the  Spaniard  stole  upon  him  when  he  was  separated 
from  his  people.  Ancoana,  for  so  he  called  his  beautiful  bride, 
was  sleeping  beside  him ;  and  he  leaned  over  her,  shading  her 
slumbers  from  the  noontide  sun,  with  flowers  and  branches  plucked 
from  the  forest  trees.  He  had  despoiled  himself  of  all  his  orna- 
ments since  compelled  to  be  a  fugitive,  yet,  true  to  that  impulse  of 
the  heart,  which  longs  to  adorn  whatsoever  it  loves,  Ancoana  was 
still  adorned  as  if  his  fortune  was  still  at  its  height.  But  the 
Spaniard  found  them,  one  sleeping,  and  both  secure.  He  was  a 
Hidalgos  who  led  the  way ;  a  man,  when  amongst  his  own  coun- 
trymen, jealous  of  his  honour  and  proud  of  his  integrity;  but  the 
land  of  the  Cacique  yielded  gold,  "  and  the  gold  of  that  land  was 
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good."  He  stripped  Ancoana  of  her  omamenU ;  I  saw  his  eye 
sparkle  as  he  tore  them  rudely  from  her  person;  and  when  he 
found  that  the  pearls  which  adorned  her  hair  were  strung  upon  the 
braids,  he  shred  the  long  dark  locks  from  her  head ;  then,  chaining 
kttsband  and  wife  together,  he  drove  them  forwards  to  his  encamp- 
ment And  the  form  and  the  fashion  of  that  man  were  like  my  own ! 
I  shivered  in  my  sleep;  but  the  vision,  though  it  faded  away,  gave 
place  to  another. 

I  beheld  now  a  city,  strong  and  glorious,  fortified  with  walls  and 
bulwarks ;  on  one  side  of  them  there  flowed  a  river,  and  the  whole 
was  placed  in  a  fair  and  fruitful  plain.  But  the  city  was  environed 
with  a  besieging  army,  the  show  of  whose  faces  witnessed  even 
more  against  them  than  all  their  artillery  and  weapons  of  war. 
The  inhabitants  had  often  been  called  upon  to  capitulate ;  but  they 
were  a  city  of  merchants,  and  were  loth,  till  it  was  too  late,  to 
buy  their  lives,  and  bribe  ofl*  their  enemies  with  their  treasures. 
Their  hopes  were  upheld,  too,  by  a  consciousness  of  the  bravery  of 
their  garrison ;  and  they  bade  the  enemy  as  bold  a  defiance,  two 
hoars  before  the  city  was  taken,  as  on  the  first  morning  of  the 
siege.  But  there  was  treachery  at  the  council  board — treachery 
in  one  of  the  strong  towers;  and,  on  a  sudden,  at  noon-day,  there 
was  heard  a  great  and  lamentable  cry,  the  cry  of  a  whole  people 
stricken  at  once  with  despair ;  for  the  enemy  had  gained  access, 
and  were  pouring  through  the  gates  with  license  to  destroy  to  the 
attermost  But  in  a  short  space  after  that  first  great  cry,  there 
was  no  firing  heard,  for  the  executions  were  all  silent  stabbing. 
Multitudes,  indeed,  fied  through  the  squares  and  streets,  but  the 
soldiers  followed,  butchering  without  mercy,  driving  them  on  even 
beyond  the  city,  to  the  rivei^s  edge,  where  the  desperate  wretches 
threw  themselves  into  the  water,  and  there,  having  none  to  help 
.them,  only  escaped  one  death  to  fall  into  another.  But  on  the 
opposite  side  the  river  was  a  fort  held  by  a  division  of  a  be- 
sieging army,  who,  not  being  heated  with  slaughter,  were  willing 
to  give,  or,  rather,  sell  quarter  to  such  as  could  swim  across  the 
river.  Nay,  having  the  command  of  a  few  small  boats,  the  ofiicers 
gave  these  soldiers  permission  io  make  what  booty  they  could,  by 
fetching  off  some  of  the  wretched  burghers  who  stood  on  the  oppo- 
site banks  in  crowds,  expecting  every  moment  to  be  either  drowned 
or  murdered.  And  now  I  beheld  the  value  of  wealth.  It  was  not 
the  helplessness  of  age  or  infancy ;  not  the  influence  of  rank  or 
wisdom ;  not  the  imploring  words  of  beauty,  that  weighed  with  the 
soldiers  in  afibrding  their  help ;  but  silver,  and  gold,  and  jewels ! 
Every  indiridual  citizen  loved,  and  would  have  saved,  his  life — 
would  have  given  for  its  purchase  all  that  he  possessed ;  but  only 
the  rich  had  possessions  wherewith  to  ofi'er  a  ransom,  and  so  the 
poor  perished.  I  saw  a  man  whose  mind  was  a  treasure  that  could 
not  be  **  gotten  for  gold  ;"  he  had  enriched  by  his  discoveries  in 
science,  not  his  own  nation  merely,  but  his  species;  yet  was  he  "  a 
poor  wise  man ;"  he  had  nothing  to  ofier  but  his  knowledge ;  so  the 
soldiers  carried  off  in  his  stead,  a  possessor  of  riches  and  ignorance. 
By  nightfall,  the  plunder  and  slaughter  within  the  city  were  com- 
plete; and  then  fire  being  set  to  the  four  quarters,  all  human 
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sounds  were  hashed  in  the  roar  of  the  flames ;  the  bodies  of  the 
slain  were  wrapped  in  a  fiery  winding-sheet,  and  the  smoke  of  that 
city  ascended  up  to  heaven,  a  never-dying  memorial  of  the  power 
of  avarice.  For  I  saw,  standing  afar  off,  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy, 
the  traitor,  who,  for  a  bribe,  had  delivered  up  his  trust ;  for  money 
had  sold  his  brethren  to   slaughter,  and  himself  to  everlasting 
shame — and  the  form  and  the  fashion  of  that  man  was  like  my  own. 
The  scene  of  my  dream  again  changed,  but  the  spirit  of  it  re- 
mained the  same.     I  beheld  another  city,  strong  and  bulwarked 
like  the  last;  like  that,  too,  beleaguered.     But  neither  within  nor 
without  the  walls  was  there  heard  the  wild  stir  of  warfare ;  for  the 
besiegers  were  content  to  wait  the  slow  but  certain  efiects  of  a 
blockade,  and  the  besieged  were  not  called  upon  to  fight  but  to 
endure.     Famine  was  their  guest,   their  commander,  and  their 
king.     Death  was  in  their  streets  and  in  their  houses ;  but  he  slew 
his  victims  silently,  and  without  bloodshed.     The  voice  of  com- 
plaint was  not  heard,  for  complaint  required  strength,  and  the 
strong  were  bowed  to  the  feebleness  of  infancy.    The  prayer,  the 
curse,  and  the  command  were  alike  whispered;  for  the  strong  pined 
away,  stricken  through  with  hunger.     The  daughters  of  deucacy 
became  cruel  as  the  ostriches  of  the  wilderness ;  the  tongue  of  the 
sucking  child  cleaved  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth  for  thirst;  the  young 
children  asked  bread,  and  no  man  broke  unto  them.     Whatsoever 
could  be  taken  within  the  lips  as  food,  was  sought  for  as  hid  trea- 
sure.    Reptiles  were  more  than  rubies,  and  the  epicure  gloated 
over  viands  that  once  his  dogs  would  have  abhorred.     Life  again 
was  bought  and  sold — ^food  of  any  kind  could  only  be  purchased  by 
the  rich — so  the  poor  looked  on  and  died.     I  witnessed  a  contest 
between  two  citizens  for  the  possession  of  a  small  bird.     One,  a 
father,  desired  it  for  a  dying  child ;  the  other,  that  he  might  assuage 
for  a  little  while  the  pangs  of  his  own  hunger.  The  former  offered 
all  he  had,  a  hundred  crowns ;  the  latter  doubled  that  sum,  and 
the  bird  became  his.   I  saw  the  father  steal  slowly  away, — ^unaided, 
unpitied,  uncomplaining;  I  saw  the  successful  candidate  depart 
also — ^his  languid  step  quickened  for  a  moment  by  the  joy  of  pos- 
session, and  his  haggard  features  gleaming  with  transitory  triumph. 
The  day  after,  the  city  was  relieved  ;  and  then  I  beheld  him  who 
had  parted  with  his  last  morsel  of  food  (yet  he  too,  was  a  father, 
and  he,  too,  was  an  hungered),  for  money,  that  to  him  was  more 
than  wife  or  child — more  even  than  his  own  existence — ^he  lay 
stretched  on  the  threshold  of  his  own  door,  exhausted  beyond  the 
power  of  restoration,  though  sustenance  was  now  at  hand ;  yet, 
even  in  the  agonies  of  death,  grasping  close  the  price  of  the  bird, 
the  two  hundred  crowns — and  the  form  and  the  fashion  of  that  man 
was  like  my  own. 

I  dreamt  yet  more ;  but  the  remaining  portion  of  my  vision  was 
broken  and  confused,  cutoff  from  the  main  current, — ^wild,  distorted, 
fitful.  Nevertheless,  in  all,  I  beheld  myself  the  chief  actor  in 
scenes  of  strife  and  sorrow ;  still  the  slave  of  gold—  still  led  on  by 
the  demon  of  avarice  :  yet,  when  I  awoke  and  looked  around  me, 
I  almost  wished  to  sleep  again  and  forget  that  I  was  poor  ! 
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BY  P.   XULLER. 


■«  Tlut  erery  aoft  and  Mlemn  fpirit  tronhipft."— Matorik. 


How  bushed  and  solemn  is  thy  bright  rise, 
Thou  spirit  that  nilest  the  midnight  skies ; 
Shadowed  and  dim,  as  a  dream  may  be, 
A£ur  from  the  depths  of  eternity ! 

Thou  art  rising  in  beauty,  and  ocean  smiles. 
And  light  is  shed  over  her  thousand  isles, 
And  silence  is  spreading  from  shore  to  shore, 
O'er  the  wild  waves'  moan,  and  the  billows'  roar. 

Where  a  fount  is  seen  in  the  forest  shade. 
Through  the  heavy  gloom  by  the  pine-boughs  made. 
Where  a  flash  is  sent  from  its  silvery  spray. 
It  is  waken'd  to  beauty  by  thy  bright  ray. 

O'er  the  vaulted  roof  of  some  olden  shrine, 
MHierc  a  stream  wells  forth  from  its  mossy  mine. 
Whence  music  flows  with  a  murmured  sound. 
There  soft  as  a  shadow  thy  place  is  found. 

By  the  hol^  haunt  of  some  chapel  cell. 
Thou  art  hsting  the  chime  of  a  silver  bell, 
Or  the  distant  voice  of  some  valley's  hymn. 
Breathing  fiuntly  dear  through  the  midnight  dim. 

Where  the  flowers  are  sleeping  in  gentle  dew. 
Where  the  woods  repose  in  the  midnight  blue. 
Where  the  groves  are  spread — ^where  their  beauty  lies. 
Is  a  ray  of  thine  from  tne  sapphire  skies ! 

O'er  the  shadowy  rest  of  a  thousand  graves. 
Where  the  dead  repose  by  the  sound  of  waves, 
Where  the  cross  is  raised  o'er  some  marble  tomb. 
Thou  art  shedding  a  light  through  the  solemn  gloom. 

Where  the  green  turf  is  raised  in  burial  heaps. 
Where  some  church-yaid  lone  in  the  moonlight  sleeps, 
With  a  silvery  ^leam  upon  grave  and  flower ; 
Tbou  art  there  m  thy  suence  at  midnight's  hour. 

Thus  over  earth»  and  the  solemn  sen, 
Through  the  beautiful  ni^ht  thou  art  shining  fre^ 
As  a  holy  dream,  or  a  visioned  spell, 
Or  a  mimiigfat  presence  visible ! 

But  unto  man  thou  art  more  than  these. 
When  slumber  comes  with  its  mysteries. 
When  a  light  is  shed,  when  a  dream  is  given, 
Pictured  with  hues  as  are  those  of  Heaven ! 
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BY  THB  AUTHOB  OF  «  TALES  OF  WELSH  SOCIETY  AND  SCENERY." 

The  history,  customs,  and  traditions  of  Wales  contain  very 
abundant  materials  for  the  ground-work  of  fictitious  narrative ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  no  one  has  yet  succeeded  in  properly  availing 
himself  of  the  advantages  of  so  rich  and  fertile  a  source.  We 
say  no  one,  because,  although  the  scenes^of  several  novels,  or  tales, 
or  whatever  they  may  be  called,  have  been  laid  in  the  principality, 
the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  delineate  the  manners  of 
the  people,  or  the  scenery  of  the  country,  have  been  ridiculously 
wretched.  We  remember,  some  three  or  four  years  ago,  meeting, 
at  a  "  public"  in  Shropshire,  with  an  erudite  work,  entitled,  if  we 
recollect  rightly,  ''  Travellers'  Tales."  This  contained  what  was 
called  a  Welsh  Tale,  wherein  the  author  or  authoress  ventures  to 
display  his  or  her  knowledge,  not  only  of  Welsh  manners  and 
antiquities,  but  also  of  the  Welsh  language,  to  the  great  confusion 
of  his  or  her  readers,  and  to  the  utter  manifestation  of  his  or  her 
own  palpable  ignorance.  Two  or  three  other  things  have  been 
also  written,  all  equally  worthless  and  trashy ;  not  even  excepting 
that  ingenious  hoax  called  "  Walladmor.'' 

The  reason  of  all  this  is  evident  enough :  not  one  of  these  sage 
scribblers  know  a  syllable  about  the  history,  the  traditions,  the 
superstitions,  or  the  pastoral  manners  of  the  people  whose  pecu- 
liarities they  have  attempted  to  pourtray.  A  young  lady,  or  a 
young  gentleman,  the  former,  perhaps,  holding  the  situation  of 
governess  in  some  respectable  tradesman's  family  in  Cockaine ; 
the  latter,  having  escaped  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  from  the  shop 
or  counting-house,  flies  through  Wales  on  the  top  of  a  stage  coach  ; 
and,  having  seen  Snowdon  and  Cader  Idris,  gazed  on  the  battle- 
ments of  Caernarvon  castle,  tasted  cwrw  dda  at  Llangollen,  mutton 
at  Wrexham,  and  browoi  at  Ruabon,  bathed,  moreover,  at  Bar- 
mouth, and  danced  at  the  assize  balls  at  Dolgelly,  returns  to  dear 
London,  and  perpetrates  a  novel  or  a  tale.  This  is  the  way  these 
things  are  done ;  shall  we  say  how  they  ought  to  be  managed  ? 

In  the  first  place,  none  but  a  native  can  ever  succeed  in  deli- 
neating a  faithful  portrait  of  the  Welsh ;  but  where  is  that  native 
to  be  found  ?  He  who  would  wish  to  succeed  in  the  undertaking 
must  understand  the  language  well.  He  must  mingle,  moreover, 
with  the  people ;  live  amidst  the  mountains ;  partake  of  the  bois- 
terous and  warm-hearted  hospitality  of  the  Welsh  "laird;"  dance, 
^ing,  and  laugh  with  the  lasses ;  and  kick  football  and  wrestle 
with  the  lads.  In  this  manner  he  will  gain  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  their  various  pastimes  and  customs ;  he  will  witness  the  festive 
revelry  of  their  weddings,  and  the  solemn  simplicity  of  their 
funerals ;  he  will  become  acquainted  also  with  many  of  their  wild 
and  poetical  superstitions ;  and  be  made  a  welcome  partaker  of 
their  joyous  celebration  of  All  Saints'  eve  and  New-year's  day. 
With  knowledge  thus  attained,  to  what  excellent  account  might  it 
not  be  turned  by  a  Washington  Irving  or  a  Walter  Scott !  But 
we  fear  it  will  be  long  before  Wales  will  produce  a  child  so 
favoured  or  so  renowned. 
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We  hare  said,  that  the  history  of  Wales  might  afford  copious 

materials  for  narrative.    We  do  not  mean  the  earlier  annals  of 

the  coontryy  although  in  them,  indeed,  there  would  be  no  defi- 

ciencv  of  subject-matter,  but  that  particular  period  which  inter- 

Tened   between    Owain   Glyndwr's  abortive  attempt  to  free  his 

country  from  the  yoke  of  England,  and  its  effectual  union  in  the 

reign  of  Henry  the  eighth.    This  period,  although  one  of  gloom 

and  anarchy,  was  replete  with  interesting  events  and  turbulent 

commotion.     The  strongest  hand  and  the  stoutest  heart  carried 

the  day ;  and  feuds  and  forrays  were  the  pastimes  of  the  people. 

In  so  disturbed  a  state  was  the  principality  at  this  time,  that  no 

gentleman    dared  to  venture    abroad    unarmed    or    unguarded. 

"  Questioning  with  my  uncle,"  says  sir  John  Wynn,  the  venerable 

historian  of  Gwedir,  "  what  should  move  him  to  demolish  an  old 

church,  which  stood  in  a  great  thicket,  and  build  it  in  a  plain » 

stronger  and  greater  than  it  was  before ;  his  answer  was,  he  had 

good  reason  for  the  same ;  because  the  country  was  wild,  and  he 

might  be   oppressed  by  his   enemies  on  the  suddaine,  in  that 

wooddie    countrey;   it  therefore  stood  him  in  a  policie  to  have 

diverse  places  of  retreat.    Certaine  it  was,  that  he  durst  not  goe  to 

church   on  a  Sunday  from  his  house  of  Penanmen,  but  he  must 

leave  the  same  guarded  with  men,  and  have  the  doors  sure  barred 

and  bonlted,  and  a  watchman  to  stand  at  the  Garreg  big  during 

divine  service  :  the  Garreg  was  a  rock,  whence  he  might  see  both 

the  church  and  the  house,  and  raise  the  crie  if  the  house  was 

assaulted.     He  durst  not,  although  he  was  guarded  with  twenty 

tall  archers,  make  knowne  when  he  went  to  church  or  elsewhere, 

or  goe  or  come  the  same  way  through  the  woods  and  narrow 

places,  lest  he  should  be  lay'd  for :  this  was  in  the  beginning  of  his 

Ume." 

The  disordered  state  of  Wales  during  this  tumultuous  period 
afforded  ample  opportunity  for  the  commission  of  illegal  depreda- 
tions; and  ''soe  bloudy  and  ireful  were  quarreles  on  those  days, 
and  the  revenge  of  the  sworde  at  such  libertie,  as  almost  nothing 
was  punished  by  law,  whatsoever  happened."  As  to  law,  there 
were,  it  was  true,  several  statutes*  enacted  for  the  express  purpose 
of  preventing  these  tumultuous  transactions ;  but  the  great  diffi- 
culty was,  to  put  the  laws,  thus  enacted,  into  execution.  The 
English  dared  not  venture  into  Wales,  or,  if  they  did,  it  was  at 
the  imminent  peril  of  their  lives.  A  species  of  petty  warfare, 
indeed,  was  established  between  the  English  and  Welsh  on  the 
borders,  which  was  carried  on  with  the  utmost  animosity  and 
rancour.  From  this  sprang  a  system  of  mutual  robbery  and 
rapine,  which  became  prevalent  throughout  the  whole  line  of  the 
Marches,  and  for  the  prevention  of  which  the  most  active  and 
summary  measures  were  resorted  to  by  both  parties.  The  dwell- 
ings of  the  English  were  surrounded  by  moats,  and  defended  by 
palisadoes  and  embankments.  For  the  intimidation  of  their  pre- 
datory opponents,  a  gallows  was  erected  in  every  frontier  manor ; 

*  See  jMrticiikrly  the  second  and  fourth  statutes  of  Hsniy  the  fourth,  and  th« 
fint  of  Houry  the  fifth. 
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and  if  any  Welshman  was  luckless  enough  to  be  captured  beyond 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  countries,  he  was  imme- 
diately hanged  upon  the  said  gallows,  and  there  suspended  in 
terrorem^  until  another  victim  was  ready  to  supply  his  place. 
Every  town  within  the  Marches  had  also  a  horseman,  ready 
equipped  "  with  a  sworde  and  speare,'^  who  was  maintained  for 
the  express  purpose  of  apprehending  these  marauders.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Welsh  trusted  for  their  safety  to  the  intricate 
recesses  of  their  deep  woods,  and  to  the  ruggedness  and  strength 
of  their  mountain-fastnesses ;  and  they  did  not  fail  to  put  in  force 
the  lex  talianis,  whenever  an  opportunity  occurred,  to  its  fullest 
and  most  rigorous  extent. 

This  disturbed  state  of  the  country  gave  origin  also  to  numerous 
outlaws  or  brigands.  These  were  generally  the  retainers  of  petty 
chieftains,  commanding  vassals  devotedly  attached  to  their  leader, 
and  inheriting  that  deadly  hatred  towards  the  English  which  had 
arisen  from  the  war  that  subjugated  Wales,  and  which  was  fostered 
with  a  desire  of  revenge  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  powerful  striving 
for  mastery  on  the  other.  One  of  the  most  celebrated,  as  well  as  most 
daring,  of  these  marauders,  was  Reginald  Meredith  Griffith,  who 
resided  near  Mold,  in  Flintshire,  at  a  strong  hold  called  Tower,  a 
castellated  building  of  great  strength,  part  of  which,  modern- 
iased  into  a  comfortable  mansion,  is  yet  to  be  seen.  Here  lived 
Reginald,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  exercising  undisputed  authority 
over  his  little  clan,  by  whose  willing  assistance  he  continued  to 
molest  and  plunder  all  who  were  obnoxious  to  him.  The  principal 
objects  of  his  attention  in  this  respect  seem  to  have  been  the  inha- 
bitants of  Chester,  (which  is  about  twelve  miles  from  Mold),  with 
whom  he  was  continually  involved  in  dispute  ;  nay,  a  regular 
system  of  warfare  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  between  the 
two  parties,  and  many  a  dire  and  deadly  conflict  was  the  conse- 
quence. 

In  1465,  during  one  of  those  flimsy  amnesties,  which  were 
occasionally  contracted  between  the  parties,  a  considerable  number 
of  the  traaespeople  of  Chester  repaired  to  Mold  fair,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  sale  and  barter.  This  was  an  opportunity  not  to  be 
resisted  by  the  unconscionable  freebooter,  who  determined  to 
enrich  himself  at  the  expense  of  ''  the  good  men  of  Chester,^ 
notwithstanding  the  existence  of  their  mutual  treaty.  The  honest 
merchants  had  disposed  of  their  commodities,  and  were  preparing, 
like  peaceful  men,  to  return  home,  when  Reginald  came  down 
upon  them  with  his  followers,  and,  after  killing  several,  took 
possession  of  their  goods  and  money,  and  so  acquired  a  consider- 
able booty.  It  is  said  that  a  principal  incitement  to  this  outrage 
was  a  vehement  desire  of  the  freebooter  to  avenge  himself  on  the 
person  of  Robert  Browne,  or  Bryne,  the  mayor  of  Chester,  who, 
being  a  draper,  had  attended  the  fair  for  purposes  connected  with 
his  trade,  as  well,  probably,  as  in  his  magisterial  capacity.  He 
was  an  old  and  inveterate  enemy  of  Reginald,  and  had  several 
times  executed  very  summary  justice  upon  divers  members  of  his 
band :  but  he  paid  with  his  Ufe  the  forfeit  of  his  temerity  in  ven- 
turing so  near  the  haunts  of  the  outlaw.    Upon  his  capture,  he 
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was  hurried  up  to  Tower  immediately  after  the  action,  and  there 

hanged,  suits  c^^sumte,  on  an  iron  staple,  fixed  in  the  ceiling  of 

the  great  hall.*     Browne's  fellow-townsmen,  scandalized  at  this 

breach  of  faith,  attempted,  a  short  time   afterwards,   to  avenge 

his  death  by  the  seizure  of  Reginald.      For  this  pnrpose,  two 

hundred    stout    and    active    men    left  Chester,   and    proceeded 

forthwith  to  Tower.     But  the  vigilant  freebooter  gained  timely 

notice  of  their  approach,  and,  quitting  his  house,  retired  with  his 

men  to  a  neighbouring  wood,  where  he  remained  to  watch  the 

operations  of  his  visitors,  who,  as  he  anticipated,  rushed  eagerly 

into  the  house.      No  sooner  had  they  all  fairly  entered,  than 

Reginald  hastened  from  his  ambush,  surrounded  Tower  with  his 

men,  and  set  it  on  fire,  cutting  down  the  Chester  men  as  they 

hurried  out,  without  mercy  or  hesitation.     Few  escaped  to  relate 

the  fate  of  their  comrades,  and  the  outlaw  of  Mold  experienced 

no  fiirther  molestation  for  a  while  from  the  intimidated  inhabitants 

of  Chester.      Notwithstanding  his  unjustifiable  contempt  of  the 

bws,  and  his  numerous   atrocities,  he  procured  a  pardon  from 

Thomas,  lord  Stanley,  president  of  the  council  of  Wales,  which 

was  subsequently  ratiiSed,  under  the  great  seal,  by  Edward  the 

Fourth;  and  he  died,  like  many  other  rogues,  at  *^  a  good  old  age,'' 

and,  no  doubt,   grievously  lamented  by  his  brave  and  faithfol 

followers.*' 

The  above  observations  are  but  an  introduction  to  certain  details 
of  Welsh  tradition  and  character,  which  will  form  a  paper  in  the 
next  number  of  the  British  Magazine — it  is  believed  they  will  be 
found  to  possess  novelty,  and  more  than  ordinary  interest. 


STANZAS. 

I  roamed  within  the  marble  halls 
Where,  as  of  old,  twas  bright  and  fiiir ; 

Splendour  yet  glittered  on  their  walls. 
But  Bojmething  still  was  absent  there. 

The  storied  battle  I  could  traoe, 
The  sculptured  vase  so  finely  wrought ; 

But  she !  uie  spirit  of  the  place, 
Was  an  I  thought  of,  all  I  sought. 

The  paintinff,  and  the  sculpture  now. 
The  rosy  hues  which  twilight  lent, 

And  evening's  breath  which  cooled  a  brow 
That  thanked  it  for  the  bahn  it  lent^ 

Had  lost  their  powers— their  charms  to  me 
Were  all  unfelt:  for  that  bright  face 

That  once  had  beamed  there  b^uteously 
Had  fled— the  spirit  of  the  place ! 


Y.  Y. 


*  This  staple^  the  en^e  of  so  much  cruelty,  might  have  been  seen  some  time 
iffD  in  its  origiiial  position,  where  it  remained  a  terrible  memento  of  the  lawless 
fcrodty  which  distuiguiahed  Wales  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 


VOL.   I.  H 
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A  TALE  OF  PERE  LA  CHAISE. 

BY  MRS.    OPIE. 

It  18  well  known  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Pere  la 
Chaise,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  grave,  or  even  a  tomb  which  is 
not  of  recent  date,  even  when  assisted  by  a  map  of  the  ground ; 
and  that,  sometimes,  it  requires  the  persevering  efforts  which  faith- 
ful afifection  alone  is  capable  of  making,  to  discover  the  last  home 
of  a  regretted  friend.  Such  persevering  efforts  were  made  and 
reiterated  there,  some  time  ago,  by  a  gentleman  advanced  in  life, 
and  a  young  Irish  lady,  who,  while  unexpectedly  meeting  in  a  soir^ 
at  Paris,  discovered  that,  though  till  then  strangers  to  each  other, 
a  mutual  friend  of  theirs  was  buried  in  Pere  la  Chaise,  whose 
grave  they  were  both  desirous  to  discover.  '*  Let  us  seek  our  poor 
friend's  grave  together !''  said  the  young  lady,  and  the  gentleman 
gladly  acceded  to  the  proposal. 

Again  and  again  they  went  on  their  affectionate  pilgrimage,  but 
still  in  vain :  one  thing,  however,  was  soon  evident  to  the  gentle- 
man's interested  observation,  namely,  that  though  his  fair  com- 
panion was  eager  to  find  the  tomb  of  their  lamented  friend,  her 
eye  often  wandered  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  beautiful  cemetery, 
and  was  often  mournfully  fixed  on  vacancy.  He  was,  therefore, 
sure  that  a  grief  far  nearer  and  deeper  than  the  loss  of  him  whose 
grave  they  sought,  was  clouding  over  her  brow,  and  occasioning 
her  evident  abstraction  of  mind.  But  as  be  was  not  sufficiently 
intimate  with  her  to  venture  to  enquire  into  the  cause  of  her  sad- 
ness, all  he  could  do  was  to  endeavour  to  lead  her  to  forget  it 
awhile,  in  admiration  of  the  noble  monuments  around  them.  Per- 
haps, thought  he,  I  shall  discover  by  the  nature  of  her  comments 
some  clue  to  the  origin  of  her  depression.  But  while  she  gazed 
on  the  tombs  of  Mareschal  Lef<lvre  and  Suchet,  and  other  military 
men,  she  praised  the  genius  of  the  sculptor  with  an  unfaltering 
voice  ;  and  it  was  evident  that  neither  war  nor  warriors  could  cause 
any  string  in  her  heart  to  vibrate  painfully.  But  he  soon  observed 
that  she  loved  to  linger  near  the  nameless  and  unomamented 
graves ;  and  as  she  hung  over  one  of  these  he  heard  her  say,  "  Yes 
— a  grave,  nameless,  no  doubt,  and  unhonoured  !  In  India  too 
perhaps !''  then  she  paused  in  strong  emotion,  and,  when  she  again 
spoke,  it  was  to  envy  those  who  were  allowed  to  follow  the 
funeral  procession  of  the  beings  whom  they  most  loved,  and 
to  strew  flowers  and  wreaths  on  their  grave.  In  the  mean 
while  the  tomb  which  they  sought  remained  unfound — ^hidden 
from  their  sight  probably  by  the  increased  growth  of  the  trees 
which  had  been  planted  to  adorn  it.  ''  This  is  our  fourth  fruitless 
visit  here,"  said  her  companion,*'  but  shall  we  not  come  again ?'^ 
"  Yes,"  was  her  eager  reply,  '*  again  and  again  till  we  find  it !  I 
love  a  church-yard !  Life  itself  now  is  to  me  one  large  cemetery,  and 
I  seem  more  in  my  place  here  than  in  a  gayer  scene."  ''  TV  hat  a 
confession  for  one  still  so  young,  and  still  so  lovely  !"  *'  I  am  young 
in  years,"  she  replied,  "  but  my  heart  is  old !  Suspense  and 
anxiety  have  done  the  work  of  time  I   There  is  an  accelerated,  and 
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constant  beating  here/'  she  added,  laying  her  hand  on  her  heart, 
"  which  I  consider  as  the  voice  of  a  friend,  who  comes  to  tell  me 
that  the  lone  and  the  sorrowful  will  soon  be  where  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest."  As  she  said  this 
she  pressed  onward  with  a  harried  step,  and  her  companion,  too 
painfully  affected  to  speak,  followed  her  in  silence.     A  few  days 
afterwards  they  visited  the  ground  again,  and  having  still  vainly 
sought  their  friend's  remains  amongst  the  aristocratic  sculpture- 
bearing  heights,  they  turned  their  steps  to  the  humble,  but  interest- 
ing valley  known  by  the  name  of  the  foues  communes  ;  or,  graves 
of  the  lower  classes. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  which  the  sight  of  this  spot 
liad  on  my  feelings  when  I  visited  Pere  la  Chaise  for  the  second 
time.     It  had  escaped  me  on  my  first  visit;  but  on  the  second,  just 
as  the  day  was  beginning  to  decline,  my  highly-gifted  companion  led 
me  to  this  sequestered  scene,  whose  grassy  sides  are  in  some  places 
clothed  only  in  their  own  verdant  beauty,  but  for  the  most  part 
are  crowded  with  the  lowly  graves,  and  '*  short  but  simple  annals 
of  the  poor/'    Their  cheap  unpretending  memorials  are,  in  many 
respects,  more  gratifying  to  the  feelings  than  the  costly  tributes  of 
the  rich  ;  and  my  companion,*  who,  while  his  hand  contributed  its 
most  precious  ornaments  to  the  hill,  had  a  heart  to  enjoy  the  more 
touching  offerings  in  the  valley,  soon  directed  my  attention  to  its 
most  interesting  peculiarities ;  namely,  the  graves  covered  with 
the  little  black  wicker  cradles,  in  which,  probably,   the  infant 
beings  whom  they  commemorate  breathed  their  last.     Where  the 
child  had  reached  a  more  advanced  age,  its  playthings,  and  the 
little  chair  on  which  it  sat,  were  crowded  into  the  cradle ;   at  the 
first  impulse  of  that  tributary  sorrow  which,  however  strange  and 
fantastic  be  the  mode  in  which  it  shows  itself,  finds  a  ready  apology 
in  the  hearts  of  the  sympathizing.     It  was  to  this  spot  that  the 
young  lady  and  her  companion  directed  their  steps.  "  This  scene," 
said  she,  "  suits  me  better  than  the  other,  and  the  motives  which 
led  to  these  humbler  decorations  are  less  equivocal.     Pride  and 
vanity  may  lead  to  the  erection  of  the  column  and  the  monument ; 
bat  these  simple,  and  even  ugly  memorials,  as  some  of  them  may 
be  called,  are  the  undoubted  offerings  of  the  heart,  and  what  a 
comfort  to  be  able  to  offer  them  !     But  not  to  know  whether  the 
being  one  has  most  loved  be  alive  or  dead  ;  and  if  alive  and  suffer- 
ing, not  to  be  able  to  watch  over," — ^here,  emotion  broke  off  her 
voice.   "  But  yet,"  replied  her  companion,  who  hoped  the  hour  of 
confidence  was  now  arrived,'*  though  we  ourselves  may  not  be  able 
to  watch  over  a  beloved  object,  there  is  One  above,  who  watches  over 
lis  ail,  and — "   '*  But  if  he  has  not  deserved  to  be  so  watched  ? — if — " 
"  Has  any  one  so  deserved  ?    Do  we,  can  we,  merit  aught  from  Him 
whose  eye  is  over  all  his  works  ?     Oh,  it  is  mercy  all !     Doubt  not 
then  that  his  fatherly  care  has  been  over  the  object  of  your  solici- 
Me,  whoever,  and  whatever  he  may  be."     "  Do  you  think  so  ?" 
site  exclaimed,  gratefully  pressing  the  arm  on  which  she  leaned. 
At  this  moment  they  came  suddenly  on  a  newly  made  grave,  on 

♦  The  sculptor,  Dnvid. 
U  2 
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which  a  young  woman  was  kneeling  with  clasped  hands,  and  stream- 
ing eyes.  On  a  simple  stone,  they  read  the  name  and  age  of  the 
deceased,  and  that  it  was  erected  hy  a  sister,  to  the  memory  of  a 
heloved  brother. 

'*  A  sister  at  her  brother's  grave !"  observed  the  gentleman, 
looking  up  in  his  companion's  face;  who,  with  an  expression 
which  he  could  not  define,  approached  the  mourner  as  if  intending 
to  address  her,  but  the  latter  finding  herself  observed,  suddenly 
arose  and  left  the  spot ;  but  not,  however,  before  the  other  had 
caught  her  hand,  and  eagerly  grasped  it;  then  turning  round  she 
exclaimed,  "  I  could  not  utter  it !  but  I  wished  to  tell  her  she 
was  ungrateful  to  weep  as  she  wept  I  No  doubt  she  watched  over 
him — she  nursed  him — she  closea  his  eyes — she  followed  him  lo^ 
his  grave — she  knows  he  is  at  rest !  Oh !  how  I  envy  her  I  My 
broker !  my  poor  Henry !  could  I  but  know  thou  wert  at  rest, 
and  that  some  pious  hand, — ^but  this  torturing  suspense  and 
anxiety!"  '*  My  dear  young  friend,"  said  her  companion,  "  sus- 
pense and  anxiety  are  great  trials  ;  but  may  not  He  who  inflicts 
them  be  won,  by  patient  submission,  to  pity  and  end  them?" 
**  Yes,  yes,  perhaps  so !  and  I  know  I  am  not  always  submissive. 
Pardon  !  pardon !"  she  added,  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  "  and 
not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done  !" 

**  After  saying  so  much,  surely  you  will  tell  me  more.  Was 
your  dear  brother  older  or  younger  fiian  yourself?"  "  Three  years 
my  junior.  Alas !  my  poor  mother  married  a  second  husband,  a 
harsh  and  cruel  man,  wno  at  length  broke  her  heart.  As  she  had 
delicate  health,  I  became  very  early  my  brother's  nurse  and 
teacher,  as  well  as  play-fellow;  and,  as  he  grew  up,  my  love  was  his 
only  refuge  from  the  austerity  of  his  tyrant  father.  But  I  cannot 
enter  into  details,  suffice,  that  parental  cruelty  had  its  usual  results. 
Henry's  home  was  wretched,  and  he  forsook  it ;  me,  even  me  he 
forsook !  vice  and  crime  were  the  consequences !  and  the  father 
whose  cruelty  had,  as  I  believe,  been  the  primary  cause  of  his 
errors,  would  not  forgive  them,  but  persecutedhim  with  unrelenting 
hatred !  But  I  own  he  was  very,  very  culpable  !  In  a  transport 
of  jealous  fury  he  raised  his  arm  against  a  fellow-creature's  life, 
and  was  forced  to  fly  his  country  to  avoid  the  punishment  due  to  his 
crime ;  but  he  was  very,  very  young,  and  it  was  not  for  a  father  to 
curse  his  son  and  cast  him  off  for  ever  I"  **  And  did  he  do  so  ?" 
"  Yes ;  and  since  that  fatal  day  on  which  he  received  his  father's 
malediction,  which  is  now  five  years  ago,  I  have  never  heard  from, 
or  of  him,  though  I  think  that  he  must  have  written  to  me ;  all  I 
know  is,  that  he  went  to  India.  Since  the  death  of  his  unnatural 
parent  I  have  made  every  possible  enquiry,  but  in  vain.  I  have, 
however,  one  comfort.  Ilis  foster-brother,  an  Irish  lad,  who  was 
wholly  devoted  to  him,  disappeared  when  he  did,  and  no  doubt 
that  Carrol  was  the  faithful  follower  of  his  fortunes.  Now  tell 
me,"  she  added,  **  do  you  wonder  that  I  wished  to  reprove  the 
grief  of  that  young  woman  ?"  Then,  not  waiting  for  an  answer, 
she  walked  with  a  rapid  and  restless  step,  to  another  part  of  the 
ground.  The  gentleman  meanwhile,  though  mournfully  musing 
on  the  sad  tale  which  he  had  just  heard,  went  on  examining 
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each  grave  in  alow  sQCceaaion.  At  length  he  read  on  a  stone* 
almost  hidden  by  a  willow  cypress,  the  following  inscription: — 
"  Here  lies  H.  D.  who  departed  this  life,  at  Paris  in  the  25th  year 
of  his  age,  IB — ."  He  dictated  the  following  epitaph :  ''  I  was  a  great 
criminal,  bat  a  sincere  penitent,  and  I  humbly  hope  to  be  forgiven 
through  the  merits  of  my  Redeemer.  This  stone  is  erected  to  his 
memory  by  his  foster-brother  and  servant  Carrol,  who  closed  his 
eyes,  who  followed  him  to  his  grave,  and  whose  earnest  desire  is 
to  lie  very  soon  at  the  feet  of  his  beloved  master/'  There  was 
another  grave  at  the  foot  of  this,  and  on  it  a  wooden  cross,  on  which 
were  engraved  these  words  :  "  My  prayer  was  soon  granted,  and  I 
am  lying  at  my  master's  feet.'' 

It  was  with  an  emotion  difficult  to  describe  that  the  gentleman 
read  these  inscriptions,  for  he  could  not  but  believe  that  they  gave 
the  last  page  of  that  history  which  he  had  so  lately  heard ;  and 
that  his  afflicted  companion's  suspense  would  now  be  ended. 

But  there  was  something  else  which  would,  he  trusted,  more 
folly  identify  the  young  man.  Near  the  top  of  the  stone  there 
was,  as  is  frequently  to  be  seen  in  Pere  la  Chaise,  a  hollow  place 
covered  with  a  glass,  in  which,  fastened  to  a  crown  of  everlasting 
flowers,  he  saw  a  brooch  with  hair,  once  set  round  with  precious 
stones  which  were  there  no  longer,  and  on  this  were  the  letters 
C —  L — ,  which  he  knew  were  the  initials  of  his  companion.  But 
how  was  he  to  prepare  her  for  the  sight  of  what  he  knew  would 
completely  overcome  her  at  first,  though  comfort  must  be  the  ulti- 
mate result.  The  coarse,  though  sufficient  memorial,  which  showed 
the  poverty  of  the  deceased,  and  the  brooch,  which  no  doubt 
(hat  poverty  had  forced  him  to  deprive  of  its  ornaments;  that 
broochitself,  the  relic  of  happier  days,would,he  was  sure,  overwhelm 
her  affectionate  heart ;  but  then  the  penitent  and'Christian  epitaph, 
dictated  by  himself,  and  the  conviction  that  he  had  been  fondly 
nursed  by  his  faithful  servant,  would,  he  trusted,  annihilate  at 
length  every  other  feeling,  but  one  of  devout  thankfnlness,  and 
cheerful  resignation. 

She  returned  before  he  had  resolved  how  to  address  her,  but 
happily  she  paved  the  way  to  the  discovery,  by  observing,  that  she 
concluded  he  had  founcl  something  very  interesting,  as  he  had 
been  so  long  contemplating  it ;  "  But  I  fear,"  she  added,  '*  it  is 
not  the  grave  of  our  friend  I"  "  No,  not  of  our  friend  !"  he  re- 
plied, in  a  faltering  voice, "  but  I  believe  I  have  discovered  through 
the  mercy  of  Providence  the  grave  of  your  brother — your  Henry !" 
A  convulsive  start  was  her  only  reply,  while  she  sprung  from  his 
arm  to  the  grave  to  which  he  pointed  ;  she  read — she  gazed ;  the 
initials — the  age — the  hair — the  brooch — the  epitaph — the  name  of 
Carrol,  all  carried  instant  conviction  to  her  mina ;  doubt  there  could 
be  none,  the  lost  one  was  found,  and,  with  a  feeling  of  mixed  agony 
and  thankfulness,  she  fell  upon  the  grave !  Her  companion  knew 
too  much  of  the  human  heart  to  say  one  word,  but  left  her  to  her- 
self when  he  was  sure  that  her  senses  had  not  forsaken  her.  After  a 
considerable  time  had  elapsed  he  saw  her  rise  and  come  in  search 
of  him.  But  what  a  change  was  there  on  her  countenance !  It  was 
sorrowful  stUl,  but  so  serene.  '*  Oh  !  the  mercy  of  Him,"  she  ex- 
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claimed,  **  against  whose  chastening  hand  I  have  so  long,  at  times, 
rehelled !  I  never  expected  to  see  my  poor  Henry  again,  and  I  knew 
if  he  lived  he  must  he  miserahle  ;  therefore  all  I  could  desire  has 
heen  granted  me ;  and  now  whenever  the  moment  of  my  last  sum- 
mons arrives,  what  a  comfort  it  is  to  know  that  I  shall  rest  beside 
him  till  the  last  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised 
incorruptible  V* 


THOUGHTS. 

BY  BEaNARD  BARTON. 


•*  We  have  lored  throufh  want,  we  have  loved  tfaroagli  wrong* 
We  have  felt  the  blight  of  the  Slanderer*!  tongue. 
And  the  bcartleae  worldling's  eoomlul  eye 
Has  mocked  at  our  calm  fidelity."  An  on. 


£*EN  such  has  been  our  lot,  my  love. 

For  many  a  dreary  day ; 
And  still  our  sky  is  dark  above, 

And  weary  is  our  way ; 
But  have  we  not,  at  seasons,  known 

The  soul-sustaining  power 
Of  joys  the  heart  may  call  its  own 

In  Sorrow's  darkest  hour  ? 

*Tis  something,  in  the  toil  and  care 

Of  Life's  rough,  thorny  road. 
To  know  that  Mch  is  prompt  to  share 

The  otker^s  galling  load ; 
And  oh  !  how  sweet,  when  hearts  are  wrung. 

And  sick  with  hope  defeTT*d, 
From  fbnd  Affection's  gentle  tongue. 

One  kind  and  cheering  word. 

'Tis  more,  amid  the  world's  rude  din. 

And  feverish  fretful  strife. 
To  know  still  brightly  bums  within 

Our  love,  the  hght  of  life ! 
Like  that  lone  star  which  shines  by  night 

To  guide  the  storm-tost  bark. 
It  seems  yet  lovelier  to  the  sight 

When  all  beside  is  dark. 

True  Love's  sustaining  sympathy. 

Which  makes  it  dear  to  live, 
The  worldling's  wealth  can  never  buy» 

The  world  can  never  give. 
And  sweeter,  holier  is  the  thought. 

What  thus  to  Earth  is  given. 
May  with  yet  purer  joys  be  ttiaght 

Etenially  in  Heaven ! 
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BY  REV.  JOHN  STYLES,  D.    D. 

STUDY  U. 

The  Death  of  the  Son  of  God  at  Calvary  consistent  with  the  Magni- 
tude OF  THE  Universe. 


"  Creation's  great  superior  man  is  thine, 

Thine  is  redemption."  Young. 

Credulity,  aided  by  superstition,  has  tarnished  the  spiritual 
character  of  our  holy  religion  ;    and  to  this  may  be  traced  some  of 
the  pernicious  evils  which  have  impeded  its  progress.     The  worst 
of  these  have  passed  under  review.     Infidelity  is  another  of  its 
subtle  and  powerful  adversaries;  and  while  the  former  has  polluted 
its  doctrines,  and  exhibited  the  whole  system  as  a  monstrous  and 
debasing  absurdity,  the  latter  has  proscribed  it  as  the  mere  inven- 
tion of  crafty  and  designing  priests.     The  scenes  of  Calvary  have 
famished  both  with  effective  weapons,  by  which  they  have  repelled 
many  ingenuous  enquirers  from  investigating  its  claims,  and  hoste 
of  sceptical  and  thoughtless  unbelievers  from  bowing  to  its  authority. 
Its  influence  has  been  thus  arrested  ;  and  delusion  and  prejudice 
have  divided  the  world   between  them.     A  popular  and  recent 
objection,  on  which  infidelity  has  laid  great  stress,  and  which  it  has 
urged  with  considerable  tact  and  adroitness,  has  been  derived  from 
the  discoveries  of  modem  science.  The  light  which  these  discoveries 
has  thrown  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  universe,  and  the  assumed 
fact  that  the  innumerable  systems  of  worlds  which  the  telescope  has 
revealed,  are  the  habitations  of  animated  and  intelligent  beings ; 
that  each  planet  is  the  abode  of  creatures,  equal,   and,  probably, 
superior  to  man,  have  been  represented  as  affording  a  strong  pre- 
sumptive argument  against  redemption,  as  effected  by  the  incar- 
nation, sufferings,  and  death  of  the  Son  of   God.     In  the  com- 
parison, earth  has  dwindled  to  an  insignificant  speck,  an  almost 
imperceptible  trait  on  the  ample  bosom  of  creation,  a  mere  point 
in  a  bye-corner  of  nature;    and  man  has  been  described  as    an 
insect,  fluttering  for  a  brief  season  on  its  surface,  and  infinitely 
unworthy  of  the  sacrifice  which  is  implied  in  the  transactions  of 
Calvary.     The  philosophy  on  which  this   objection  is  founded, 
namely,  the  magnitude  of  the  universe,  we  do  not  dispute ;  it  is 
glorious  to  the  divine  Creator ;  and  the  assumption  that  every  part 
of  it  teems  with  life  and  intellect,  we   are  as  littl^  disposed  to 
quesUon;    for  if  it  is   not    supported    by    demonstration  ^^^^^ 
would  constitute  it  an  axiom,  it  is  rendered  more  than  probable  by 
analogy,  and  by  reasoning  so  tme  to  nature  that  every  »>e'ievolent 
mind  must  desire  its  confirmation,  and  we  cling  to  it  as  establisbea 
by  the  theology  of  the  heart.  -u-  n 

We  admire  the  stmcture  of  the   material   universe,  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  infinite  number  of  useful   purposes  to  wHich  it  is 

subservient;    and  on  this  account  our   ^^^^^'^^'f Vc^omer*"^  1 1  i^ 
more  accurate  and  extensive  our  knowledge  ot  i 
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not  denied  that  the  enormous  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  the 
universe  is  a  just  object  of  surprise.     Take  a  person  unacquainted 
with  the  science  and  discoveries  of  astronomy ;  make  him  compre- 
hend the  bulk  of  this  globe  of  earth  on  which  we  live,  and  of  the  other 
filanets;  teach  him  to  measure  the  sun,  that  amazing  volume  of 
ight.     In  a  clear  evening  point  out  to  him  the  host  of  fixed  stars 
which  then  become  apparent.     Tell  him  that  every  one  of  these  is 
a  sun  of  equal,  or  of  larger  dimensions,  than  that  which  warms  and 
enlightens  us ;  with,  perhaps,  an  equal,  perhaps,  a  greater  number 
of  attendant  planets ; — tell  him,  farther,  that  those  which  he  can 
see  with  his  naked  eye  are  inconsiderable  when  compared  with  the 
myriads  that  become  visible  by  the  help  of  the  telescope.     Let 
a  philosopher  shew  him  that  the  stream  of  light  which  is  plainly 
seen  across  the  heavens  in  a  clear  frosty  night,  and  which,  from  its 
whiteness,  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  galaxy,  or  milky  way,  is 
a  stratum  or  bed  of  worlds ;  and  that  its  luminous  appearance 
arises  from  the  mingled  radiance  of  clouds  of  suns,  which,  with 
the  aid  of  the  best  telescopes,  appear  thick  clustering  as  grapes  on 
their  bunches,  though  actually,  and  in  reality,  millions  of  miles 
separate  from  each  other :  and  should  the  same  philosopher  tell 
him, — **  I  am  led  to  believe,  that  there  is  in  the  universe  an  infinite 
number  of  these  strata,  lying  above,  and  below,  and  on  every  side, 
of  that  vast  assemblage  of  worlds  which  constitute  the   milky 
way,"  this  accumuli^tion,  this  incomprehensible  quantity  of  matter, 
must  strike  his  mind  with  wonder  and  amazement.     But,  awaking 
from  his  trance  of  admiration,  his  reason  would  enquire,  what  great 
purpose  of  utility  is  all  this  intended  to  answer  7     He  would  per- 
ceive that  the  material  world  which  he  inhabits,  is,  in  every  part 
of  it,  subordinate  to  organized,  sentient,  and  intellectual  beings, 
and  that  the  latter  are  highest  in  the  scale ;  reasoning  from  analogy, 
he  must  naturally  conclude,  that  throughout  these  innumerable 
systems,  every  sun,  every  planet,  every  moon,  is  the  habitation  of 
intelligences  and  existences — all  enjoying  happiness,  or  training 
up  to  a  capacity  for  the  enjoyment  of  happiness.     Is  not  this 
the  dictate  of  nature?    The  understanding  is  enraptured  with 
the   glorious    conception,   and    every  particle  of  reason  within 
us  becomes  vocal,    and    exclaims    "  Behold  a  universe  worthy 
of  the   God   that  formed   it — of  a  God  that  forms  nothing  in 
vain."     Men  that  cannot  acknowledge  the  truth  of  revelation, 
have,  nevertheless,  yielded  to  this  conviction.     The  evidence  has 
forced  itself  upon  them,  and  they  stand  wondering  and  adoring  in 
the  midst  of  the  great  temple,  which  stretches  with  all  the  vastness 
of  a  peopled  immensity  over  their  heads.      But,  unhappily,  they 
reject  the  only  guide  tnat  can  instruct  them  how  to  worship  the 
mighty  spirit  that  pervades  it;  and  they  derive  the  strange  infatu- 
ation, which  hurries  them  into  such  rejection,  from  the  very  con- 
clusion which  ought  to  induce  them  cordially  to  admit  and  obey  it. 
The  fact  of  redemption  is  supported  by  stronger  analogies,  and  by 
better  reasons,  than  those  by  which  they  are  compelled  to  believe 
that  the  universe  consists  of  an  inconceivable  multitude  of  worlds, 
filled  with  intelligent  and  other  sentient  inhabitants ;  and  yet  they 
tell  us  that  the  two  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  each  other ;  that 
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redemption  is  incredible,  because  the  earth  on  which  it  is  said 
to  have  been  accomplished  is  but  a  particle  in  the  great  system  ; 
and  that  man,  for  whose  benefit  it  was  achieved,  in  comparison 
with  the  coontless  myriads  of  different  orders  of  being  around 
him,  is  less  than  nothing,  and  vanity  ;  that  their  credulity  cannot 
embrace  any  thing  so  monstrously  absurd  as  the  creator  of  such 
a  universe  assuming  human  nature,  and  in  that  nature  expiring 
upon  a  cross ;  and,  with  a  shew  of  triumph,  they  insult  the  very 
notion,  by  exclaiming, 

'*  If  ft  God  Ueed,  he  Ueeda  not  for  a  wora." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  objection  takes  for  granted  the 
superlative  greatness  of  redemption ;  that  as  it  involves  the  incar- 
nation of  Deity,  it  is  a  work  so  stupendously  awful  and  mysterious, 
that  reason  cannot  approach  it,  and  that  even  faith  stands  appalled 
at  its  announcement.  The  transcendent  glory  of  redemption,  as 
eclipsing  the  magnitude  of  the  universe,  and  as  contrasted  with 
the  littleness  of  earth,  and  the  insignificance  of  man,  it  seems,  is 
the  grand  reason  why  it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  sublime  fiction 
rather  than  as  an  actual  economy  of  the  divine  government.  For 
our  own  part,  we  arrive  from  the  same  premises  at  an  entirely 
opposite  conclusion. 

Looking  at  the  universe  with  the  eye  of  philosophy,  and  con- 
ceding to  the  reasoning  of  the  case  the  interesting  fact,  that  every 
portion  of  it  is  the  residence  of  intelligence,  ^at  is,  of  beings 
capable  of  happiness  through  the  medium  of  knowledge,  and  the 
attainments  of  virtue ;  redemption,  as  displaying  the  moral  per- 
fections of  God,  as  developing  the  great  principles  by  which  he 
governs  mind,  in  contradistinction  from  the  laws  by  which  he 
regulates  the   infinite    modifications   and    relations    of  material 
nature,  we  contemplate,  a  priori,  as  infinitely  probable;  and, 
after  an  investigation  of  its  character,  and  results,  as  revealed 
in  the  holy  scriptures,  and  as  they  are   opened  to  the  view  of 
fidth  and  hope  in  the  visions  of  eternity,  we  are  fully  satisfied  that 
it  is  the  mightiest  agent  of  heaven  in  working  out  before  the 
intelligent  inhabitants  of  every  world,  the  grandest  consummation 
of  mercy,  in  perfect  and  glorious  harmony  with  all  the   sacred 
influences  of  justice,  holiness  and  truth,  which  secureand  exhibit 
the  order,  the  beauty,  and  felicity  of  the  moral  universe  ;  and  we 
take  the  immensity  of  that  universe  as  the  ground  on  which  we 
assume  the  reasonableness  of  redemption,  and  on  which  we  justify  the 
costly  and  mysterious  sacrifice  by  which  it, was  completed.    Under 
this  aspect,  it  shews  itself  as  noUiing  less  than  a  wondrous  mani- 
festation of  the  Deity  in  his  own  person  and  character,  as  a  moral 
agent,  blending  and  harmonizing  all  his  infinite  perfections,  in 
Kenes  of  the  deepest  tragic  interest,  where  the  theatre  is  immen- 
sity, and  the  spectators  the  congregated  myriads  of  adoring  worlds. 
It  must  be  evident  that  if  such  be  the  nature  of  redemption,  its 
sublimity  is  greatly  augmented  by  the  consideration,  that  while  the 
immedUte  benefits  which  it  confers  enrich  with  immortol  happiness 
one  race  of  creatures,  its  range  is  the  whole  universe,  peopled  with 
beings  who  appreciate  its  grandeur,  laud  its  design,  glorify  its 
aathor,  and  share  its  felicity.    And  so  far  is  its  glory  from  being 
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diminished  by  the  comparative  insignificance  of  the  earth,  on 
which  its  mysterious  wonders  were  performed,  that  this  very 
insignificance  increases  its  hallowed  lustre.  Vicarious  benevolence 
could  not  have  found  for  its  exhibition,  in  the  person  and  the  woes 
of  the  Son  of  God,  a  fitter  scene  than  the  obscure  and  miserable 
abode  of  the  guilty  family  whose  cause  it  espoused.  The  awful 
atonement  which  was  presented  for  the  sins  of  man  at  Calvary, 
could  not  have  awakened  deeper  emotions,  nor  have  been  followed 
with  happier  results,  had  it  occupied  all  the  space  of  the  material 
universe.  Condescension,  humiliation,  sacrifice,  were  to  be  its 
principal  elements ;  that  which  would  have  lessened  these  would 
have  shrouded  the  glory  of  redemption,  which  required  only  a 
single  point  from  whence  to  difiuse,  as  from  a  focus,  the  hitherto 
unrevealed  perfections  of  its  infinite  author.  The  earth  is, 
indeed,  in  the  immense  forest  of  worlds,  but  as  a  single  leaf; 
but  even  were  it  more  diminutive  still,  it  might  yet  be,  on  that 
very  account,  the  most  appropriate  elevation  which  the  wisdom  of 
God  might  select  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  the  concentrated 
radiance  of  his  perfect  majesty. 

That  the  wonders  of  Calvary,  the  meanest  spot  on  this  **  sin- 
tainted  mould,"  are  known  in  other  spheres,  and  to  other  orders  of 
being,  the  scriptures  seem  to  take  for  granted.  This  is  the  idea, 
at  least,  to  a  certain  extent,  conveyed  by  St.  John  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse. He  assumes  a  plurality  of  inhabited  worlds,  and  represents 
them  as  employed  in  worshipping  the  Lamb  of  redemption ;  their 
hallelujahs  having  special  reference  to  his  sufferings  and  death: 
**  And  I  beheld,  and  I  heard  the  voice  of  many  angels  round  about 
the  throne,  and  the  number  of  them  was  ten  thousand  times  ten  thou- 
sand and  thousands  of  thousands,  saying  with  a  loud  voice.  Worthy  is 
the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom, 
and  strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing ;  and  every 
creature  which  is  in  heaven,  and  on  the  earth,  and  under  the  earth, 
and  such  as  are  in  the  sea,  and  all  that  are  in  them,  heard,  I  saying, 
blessing,  honour,  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon 
the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever.'' 

How  many  illustrations  crowd  upon  us,  to  prove  that  redemption 
merits  this  wondrous  and  universal  celebration  !  We  must  content 
ourselves  with  one,  and  that  a  quotation  from  a  modem  writer, 
alike  distinguished  by  his  profound  knowledge,  and  splendid 
eloquence  : — * 

''  A  king  might  have  the  whole  of  his  reign  crowded  with  the 
enterprises  of  glory ;  and  by  the  might  of  his  arms,  and  the  wisdom 
of  his  counsels,  might  win  the  first  reputation  among  the  potentates 
of  the  world,  and  be  idolized  throughout  all  his  provinces  for  the 
wealth  and  the  security  that  he  haud  spread  around  them.  And 
still  it  is  conceivable,  that  by  the  act  of  a  single  day,  in  behalf  of 
a  single  family,  by  some  soothing  visitation  of  tenderness  to  a  poor 
and  solitary  cottage,  by  some  deed  of  compassion,  which  conferred 
enlargement  and  relief  on  one  despairing  sufferer;  by  some  graceful 
movement  of  sensibility  at  a  tale  of  wretchedness ;  by  some  noble 

*  Dr.  Chalmers. 
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effort  of  self-denial,  in  virtue  of  which  he  subdaed  his  every 
purpose  of  revenge,  and  spread  the  mantle  of  a  generous  oblivion 
over  the  fault  of  the  man  who  had  insulted  and  aggrieved  him ; 
above  all,  by  an  exercise  of  pardon  so  skilfully  administered,  as, 
that  instead  of  bringing  him  down  to  a  state  of  defencelessness 
against  the  provocation  of  future  injuries,  it  threw  a  deeper  sacred- 
ness  over  him,  and  stamped  a  more  inviolable  dignity  than  ever 
on  his  person  and  character.  Why,  my  brethren,  on  the  strength 
of  one  such  performance  done  in  a  single  hour,  and  reaching  no 
farther  in  its  immediate  effects  than  to  one  house,  or  to  one  indi- 
vidual, it  is  a  most  possible  thing  that  the  highest  monarch  upon 
earth  might  draw  such  a  lustre  around  him  as  would  Eclipse  the 
renown  of  all  his  public  achievements ;  and  that  such  a  display  of 
magnanimity  or  of  worth,  beaming  from  the  secrecy  of  his  familiar 
momentSt  might  waken  a  more  cordial  veneration  in  every 
bosom*  than  all  the  splendour  of  his  conspicuous  history — aye,  and 
that  it  might  pass  down  to  posterity,  as  a  more  enduring  monument 
of  greatness,  and  raise  him  farther,  by  its  moral  elevation  above 
the  level  of  ordinary  praise  :  and  when  he  passes  in  review  before 
the  men  of  distant  ages,  may  this  deed  of  modest,  gentle,  unob- 
trusive virtue  be  at  all  times  appealed  to,  as  the  most  sublime  and 
touching  memorial  of  his  name. 

**  In  like  manner,  did  the  king  eternal,  immortal,  and  invisible, 

surroiinded  as  he  is  with  the  splendours  of  a  wide  and  everlasting 

monarchy,  turn  him  to  our  humble  habitation ;  and  the  footsteps  of 

God  manifest  in  the  flesh  have  been  on  the  narrow  spot  of  ground 

we  occupy;  and  small  though  our  mansion  be,  amicTthe  orbs  and 

the  systems  of  immensity,  hither  hath  the  king  of  glory  bent  his 

mysterious  way,  and  entered  the  tabernacle  of  men ;  and  in  the 

disguise  of  a  servant  did  he  sojourn  for  years  under  the  roof  which 

canopies  our  obscure  and  solitary  world.    Yes,  it  is  but  a  twinkling 

atom  in  the  peopled  infinity  of  worlds  that  are  around  it.     But  look 

to  the  moral  grandeur  of  the  transaction,  and  not  to  the  natural 

extent  of  the  field  on  which  it  was  executed,  and  from  the  retirement 

of  our  dwelling  place  there  may  issue  forUi  such  a  display  of  the 

Godhead,  as  will  circulate  the  glories  of  his  name  amongst  all 

his  worshippers.      Here  sin  entered.     Here  was  the  kind  and 

unwearied  beneficence  of  a  father  repaid  by  the  ingratitude  of  a 

whole  family.     Here  the  law  of  Goa  was  dishonoured,  and  that 

too  in  the  face  of  its  proclaimed  and  unalterable  sanctions.     Here 

the  mighty  contest  of  the  attributes  was  ended,  and  when  justice 

put  forth  its  demands,  and  truth  called  for  the  fulfilment  of  its 

warnings,  and  the  immutability  of  God  would  not  recede,  by  a 

single  iota,  from  any  one  of  its  positions,  and  all  the  severities  he 

had  once  uttered  against  the  children  of  iniquity,  seemed  to  gather 

into  one  cloud  of  threatening  vengeance  on  the  tenement  that  held 

ns ;— nlid  the  visit  of  the  only  begotten  Son  chase  away  all  these 

obstacles,  to  the  triumph  of  mercy ;  and  humble  as  the  tenement 

may  be,-— deeply  shaded  in  the  obscurity  of  insignificance  as  it  is, 

among  the  statelier  mansions  wliich  are  on  every  side  of  it,  yet 

will  the  recal  of  its  exiled  family  never  be  forgotten,  and  the 

iUvstration  that  has  been  given  here,  of  the  mingled  grace  and 
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majesty  of  God,  will  never  lose  its  place  among  the  themes  and 
the  acclamations  of  eternity." 

That  part  of  the  objection^  the  force  of  which  we  have  been  endea- 
vouring to  neutralize,  as  far  as  it  applies  to  the  earth  as  the  scene 
where  redemption  was  consummated,  we  have  thus  briefly  met,  and 
refer  our  readers  to  the  discourses  of  Dr.  Chalmers  for  its  complete 
refutation ;  while  we  offer  a  few  remarks  on  that  other  portion  of  it 
which  applies  to  man,  and  which  affects  to  describe  him  as  a  creature 
on  whom  it  would  be  preposterous  and  absurd  to  confer  such  favours, 
and  by  such  a  tremendous  sacrifice,  as  are  comprehended  in  the  de- 
claration of  scripture, "  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only 
begotten  Son  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish  but 
have  everlasting  life.''  We  conceive  that  in  admitting  the  apostacy 
of  the  angels  that  kept  not  their  first  estate,  and  their  total  exclusion 
from  participating  in  the  divine  mercy,  the  redemption  of  man  as 
the  sovereign  act  of  God  is  perfectly  worthy  of 'his  character  and 
equally  consistent  with  the  magnitude  of  the  universe  and  the 
claims  of  every  creature  in  it.  When  we  speak  of  a  sovereign  act 
of  God,  we  would  guard  against  being  misunderstood.  The 
sovereignty  which,  in  this  great  instance,  t^e  adorable  source  of  all 
being  and  happiness  has  been  pleased  to  exercise,  is  not  irrational, 
it  is  only  mysterious.  Sovereignty  is  indeed  his  high  prerogative ; 
and  who  will  presume  to  question  his  right  to  pass  by  apostate 
angels,  to  leave  them  in  all  the  horrors  of  their  atrocious  apostacy, 
and  to  set  his  heart  upon  the  rebels  of  mankind  7  But,  as  we  have 
remarked,  sovereignty  is  not  an  arbitrary  act  of  the  Almighty  will, 
it  is  the  dictate  of  unerring  wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness ;  and  in 
this  light  it  appears  in  selecting  man  to  be  the  object  of  redemption, 
even  though  he  be  **  not  redeemed  with  corruptible  things,  such  as 
silver  and  gold,  but  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb 
slain  from  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.'' 

We  are  not  at  present  acquainted  with  any  creature  of  God 
so  great  and  wonderful  as  man.  Sin  indeed  has  made  him  a 
wreck,  and  prostrated  all  his  excellency  in  the  dust.  But  when 
we  view  him  in  relation  to  redemption — restored,  dignified  and 
happy,  the  lord  of  earth  and  the  heir  of  heaven — we  at  once 
justify  the  divine  procedure  which,  by  this  stmiendous  mystery, 
has  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour.  He  is  sufficiently 
noble  in  his  original  nature,  to  render  the  cost  of  redemption 
a  reasonable  sacnfice.  If  we  consider  the  structure  of  his  body, 
which  the  atonement  of  Calvary  has  for  ever  rescued  from  the 
grave,  how  superior  in  contrivance,  in  dignity,  and  in  utility  to 
every  other  animal  I  But  most  his  mental  powers  deserve  our 
admiration.  Those  thoughts  which  range  through  infinite  space, 
and  wander  into  eternity  :  that  memory,  which  treasures  up  things 
past,  and,  as  by  some  strange  magic,  summons  them  back  again  and 
makes  them  pass  before  the  mind  in  orderly  review :  that  fancy, 
which  mixes  and  combines  the  forms  of  things,  and  lends  a  kind 
of  creative  power  to  the  painter's  pencil,  to  the  poet's  pen :  that 
understanding,  which  imbibes  the  clear  light  of  wisdom,  which 
apprehends,  which  reasons,  which  judges,  informs,  and  corrects. 
If,  to  the  consideration  of  these  powers  of  the  mind  of  man,  we  add 
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that  of  his  moral  capacity,  and  which  capacity  redemption  has  raised 
high  as  the  throne  of  Deity,  and  expanded  with  the  elements  of  a 
divine  and  holy  virtue,  which  fits  him  for  the  society  of  angels  and 
the  vision  of  the  divine  presence;  when  we  thus  consider  the 
variety,  the  versatility,  the  grandeur,  the  importance,  the  energy^ 
and  activity  of  the  human  intelligence,  in  the  pious  language  of 
the  psalmist  we  address  the  Creator  and  Redeemer  of  man,  and 
^Jf  **  Thou  hast  made  him  but  little  lower  than  the  angels ;  thou 
hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour ;  thou  hast  made  him  to 
have  dominion  over  the  works  of  thy  hands;  thou  hast  put  all 
things  under  his  feet.'' 

The  grand  doctrine  of  a  future  existence  invests  man  with  new 

dignity,  and  stamps  upon  each  individual  of  our  species  a  value 

incalculable  and  infinite.     Endow  a  single  being  who  possesses,  as 

man  does,  faculties  infinitely  perfectible — endow  a  single  individual 

of  such  a  description  with  immortality — ^give  him  eternal  life  and 

happiness — then  weigh  him  against  the  whole  material  universe, 

and  all   the  suns,  planets,  and  systems  in  the  creation  become 

lighter  tlaan  vanity.     Every  thing  that  is  insensible  to  joy,  every 

thing  that  returns  into  the  dark  bosom  of  annihilation,  compared 

with  such  a  being,  is  absolute  nothingness.    For  when  the  stars  shall 

fade ;  when  suns,  that  now  bum  with  such  insufferable  splendour, 

shall  grow  dim ;  when  the  material  system  of  the  universe  shall 

tremble,  and  shake,  and  fall  in  pieces ;  or,  in  the  prophetic  language 

of  revelation,  when  the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise, 

and  the  elements  being  on  fire  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat ;  when 

the  earth  and  all  that  is  therein  shall  be  burnt  up ;  man,  redeemed, 

disenthralled,  regenerated,  will  survive  ;  secure  of  immortality,  he 

will  stand  erect  amid  the  frightful  ruin,  and  have  an  eternity  of 

happiness  in  those  new  heavens  and  that  new  earth  which  an 

uncontrollable  decree  hath  destined  to  be  his  residence. 

"  Who  looks  on  that  high  attribute  immortal  life. 

And  sees  not  in  himself  an  awfiil  stranffer, 

A  terrestrial  God,  a  glorious  partner  vnth  the  Deity?" 

Just  then  is  the  inference ; 

"  If  a  God  bleed,  he  bleeds  not  for  a  worm.** 

But  it  may  be  asked  as  apostate  angels  are  naturally  superior  to 
fallen  man,  and  endued  wiUi  the  faculties  of  intelligence  refined 
by  nnmlxed  spirituality,  and  possessing  also  the  attribute  of  immor- 
tality, why  should  man  be  preferred  as  the  object  of  redeeming 
mercy  ?  We  tremble  at  the  thought  of  darkening  counsel  by  words 
without  knowledge  :  and  in  venturing  to  suggest  such  an  enquiry 
it  is  rather  to  supply  materials  for  profound  thought  and  reflection, 
in  the  hours  of  studious  abstraction,  than  to  offer  any  very  clear 
solution  of  a  moral  problem  which  perhaps  will  never  be  solved 
but  in  the  light  of  eternity. 

In  the  apostacy  of  man,  as  it  appears  to  us,  there  are  several 
peculiarities  which  do  not  apply  to  angelic  transgression.    Between 
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the  apostacy  of  angels  and  that  of  man  there  is  this  striking 
diflerence : — man  was  a  victim  of  another's  subtlety  and  seduc- 
tion ;  Lucifer  the  son  of  the  morning,  with  his  legions,  were 
prompted  by  their  own  impatience  of  the  divine  authority,  and 
became  rebels  by  the  deliberate  act  of  their  own  will,  without 
any  hostile  influence  practised  upon  them  from  without.  In  the 
apostacy  of  man  there  was  none  of  the  reckless  daring  which 
defied  the  Omnipotent,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
conspicuous  characteristic  in  that  of  the  fallen  angels.  Earth  was 
a  territory  won  by  the  stratagem,  and  man  the  dupe  ensnared  by 
the  treachery  of  a  power  at  open  war  with  heaven  ;  so  that  if  both 
had  been  retained  by  a  successful  machination,  the  proudest 
triumph  would  have  been  awarded  to  the  worst  enemy  of  God. 
When  the  arch- traitor  stole  into  the  bowers  of  Eden,  the  happiness 
or  misery  of  man  became  the  chief  point  at  issue  between  the 
contending  powers  of  heaven  and  hell.  The  scene  of  conflict  was 
transferred  to  Paradise,  and  on  the  destiny  of  man  was  suspended 
the  glory  or  the  disgrace  of  the  supreme  ruler^  whose  throne  was 
thus  usurped  and  his  authority  impugned. 

Man,  likewise  be  it  remembered,  was  the  connecting  link 
between  matter  and  mind ;  between  the  visible  and  the  spiritual 
universe.  He  presented,  at  his  creation,  we  may  well  suppose,  a 
strange  spectacle  to  superior  intelligenciesy  and  had  he  been 
irrecoverably  destroyed,  and  especially  by  satanic  power,  the 
grand  experiment  as  it  might  have  been  deemed,  would  have 
utterly  failed.  Satan  might  exultingly  have  said,  when  con  tern* 
plating  this  fearful  ruin,  God  could  create  man,  he  could  devise 
laws  for  his  government ;  but  it  was  wisdom  without  foresight, 
power  controlled  by  destiny.  He  could  not  secure  his  object. 
Here  is  a  creature  made  in  vain,  or  made  only  for  me ;  what 
was  designed  as  kindness  and  love,  has  issued  in  disappoint- 
ment and  misery.  But  redemption  for  ever  silences  these 
(blasphemies.  Another  peculiarity  in  the  condition  of  man,  and 
which  is  mixed  up  with  his  apostacy,  was  the  federal  constitution 
•under  which  he  was  placed.  In  inscrutable  wisdom  and  goodness, 
the  almighty  Creator  was  pleased  to  confide  to  the  single  will  of 
our  first  parent,  the  destinies  of  all  his  race.  Had  he  stood,  his 
posterity  would  have  reaped  the  blessed  fruits  of  his  fidelity ;  he 
fell ;  and  they  were  all  involved  in  his  ruin.  It  does  not  seem 
that  the  nature  of  angels  admits  of  such  a  principle  of  moral  go- 
vernment. They  stand  in  no  relation  to  each  other  tantamount  to 
that  which  grows  out  of  consanguinity.  They  inherited  no  moral 
taint ;  they  did  not  spring  into  life  under  circumstances  which 
placed  their  happiness  in  any  other  jeopardy  than  what  arose 
from  their  individual  choice.  Each  stood  on  the  ground  of  his  own 
personal  probation.  Every  sinning  angel,  prior  to  his  rebellion, 
possessed  a  nature  superior  to  that  of  man.  He  was  not  only  as  free 
trom  sin  as  Adam  in  Faradise ;  but  was  also  surrounded  with  all  the 
incentives  to  continuance  in  holiness  derived  from  spirituality  of 
essence,  and  intimate  converse  with  God  on  the  mountain  of  the 
divine  presence.  Redemption  seems  to  belong  naturally  to  the 
federal  constitution;  inasmuchy'^as  that  constitution  having  placed 
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homan  destiny  in  the  hand  of  one  individual,  thus  recognized  the 
principle  on  which  redemption  proceeds ;  for  that  is  strictly 
federal.  The  Son  of  God  is  the  second  Adam,  the  everlasting 
Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace.  He  assumed  the  nature  of  man, 
that  he  might  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  children  of  faith, 
in  which  Adam  stood  to  his  natural  descendants.  The  obedience 
which  the  principles  of  the  divine  government  required  of  him, 
was  to  be  performed  through  substitution  and  atonement.  And, 
as  through  Adam's  failure,  as  the  great  probationer  of  our  species, 
all  his  posterity  died ;  so,  through  the  Redeemer's  perseverance 
and  final  victory,  all  that  were  included  in  the  federal  decree,  were 
made  alive.  From  this  glance  at  a  very  difficult  doctrine  of 
christian  theology,  it  will  appear  that  there  is  an  evident  distinc- 
tion to  be  drawn  between  the  guilt  of  apostate  angels  and  fallen 
men;  and  that  this  chiefly  arises  out  of  the  diflerence  subsisting 
between  their  respective  natures  and  original  condition.  The  cir- 
camstances  of  the  one  seem  more  attractive  to  mercy;  those  of 
the  other  seem  to  require  the  exercise  of  a  stem  and  uncompromis- 
ing severity.  If  it  were  ever  glorious  to  exercise  mercy,  it  was 
surely  towards  the  descendants  of  Adam.  If  justice  select  victims 
to  glorify  the  law  which  is  the  basis  of  its  throne,  surely  it  will  find 
them  in  criminals  of  the  worst  character,  and  of  incorrigible  and 
spiritual  delinquency.  If  mercy  predestinate  its  objects,  it  will 
prefer  those  whose  salvation  can  be  effected  by  a  process,  which, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  oflfers  a  compensation  for  their  guilt,  se- 
cures and  perpetuates  their  recovery  and  obedience.  The  federal 
constitution  rendered  this  practicable  in  regard  to  man ;  we  cannot 
conceive  of  its  application  to  beings  of  a  purely  spiritual  essence. 
Nor  can  we  imagine  how  redemption,  on  the  principle  of  substitu- 
tion and  atonement,  and  irrespective  of  the  federal  economy,  could 
be  accomplished  in  behalf  of  angels.  A  special  redemption,  in  such 
a  case,  must  have  been  provided  for  every  individual ;  and  then  we 
may  ask,  with  some  hesitation,  how  could  a  substitute  offer  the 
atonement  of  death  in  such  a  nature,  without  enduring  it  for 
ever? 

Redemption  seems  to  require,  when  the  sacrifice  is  nothing 
less  than  the  humiliation,  sufferings,  and  death,  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious victim  that  heaven  could  provide,  that  the  creatures, 
in  whose  behalf  it  is  effected,  should  be  an  entire  class, — an 
order  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  existence;  and  tbat  it  should 
especially  regard  the  preservation  of  that  order  as  a  link  in 
the  great  chain  of  being.  The  revolt  of  angels,  was  partial ;  the 
individual  traitors  were  hurled  from  their  thrones ;  but  the  order 
remained  without  any  visible  diminution  of  its  ranks;  and  they 
still  continue  in  all  the  glory  of  their  primitive  innocence,  purity, 
uid  joy  The  case  with  man  was  otherwise ;  if  redemption  had 
not  interposed  for  his  recovery,  a  whole  race  of  creatures  would 
have  been  destroyed,  and  one  link  in  the  chain  of  creation  irre- 
parably lost.  These  are  hints:  to  draw  them  out  into  a  fully 
developed  argument,  and  to  present  them  in  all  the  beauty  of 
the  system,  they  are  intended  to  elucidate,  would  require  the 
powers  of  a   Milton  or  a  Paschal.     All  that  the  writer  hopes 
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to  have  achieved  in  this  short  essay  is  to  convey  to  his  readers 
an  impression  of  their  probability,  and  let  not  any  suppose  that 
nothing  is  accomplished,  which  is  not  demonstrated.  Probabili- 
ties, on  some  very  important  subjects,  are  all  that  human  industry 
can  ever  hope  to  attain.  Probabilities  are  reasons,  and  where 
they  preponaerate  they  ought  to  be  conclusive.  "  Probable  argu- 
ments," says  Jeremy  Taylor,  **  are  like  little  stars,  every  one  of 
which  will  be  useless  as  to  our  conduct  and  enlightening;  but 
when  they  are  tied  together  by  order  and  vicinity,  by  the  finger  of 
God  and  the  hand  of  an  angel,  thay  make  a  constellation ;  and 
are  not  only  powerful  in  their  influence,  but  like  a  bright  angel  to 
guide  and  enlighten  our  way :  and  although  the  light  Is  not  great 
as  the  light  of  the  sun  or  moon,  vet  mariners  sail  by  their  conduct, 
and  though  with  trepidation  and  some  danger,  yet  very  regularly 
they  enter  into  the  haven.'* 


HYMN. 

Our  God,  our  Father,  hear, 
by  thomas  frikole 

When  mom  awakes  our  hearts. 

To  pour  the  matin  prayer ; 
When  toil-worn  day  departs, 

And  gives  a  pause  to  care ; 
When  those  our  souls  love  best 

Kneel  with  us,  in  thy  fear, 
To  ask  thy  peace  and  rest — 

Our  God,  our  Father,  hear ! 

When  worldly  snares  without. 

And  evil  thoughts  within. 
Of  grace  would  raise  a  doubt. 

Or  lure  us  back  to  sin ; 
When  human  stren^  proves  frail, 

And  wiU  but  halfsincere ; 
When  faith  begins  to  fail — 

Our  God,  our  Father,  hear ! 

When  in  our  cup  of  mirth 
The  drop  of  trembling  falls, 

And  the  mdl  props  of  earth 
I  Are  crumbhng  round  our  walls ; 

I  When  beck  we  gaze  with  srief, 

I  And  forward  glance  with  fear ; 

When  faileth  man's  relief— 

Our  Gody  our  Father,  hear! 

1 

And  when  Death's  awful  hand 

Unbars  the  gates  of  Time, 
Eternity's  dim  land 

Disclosing,  dread,  sublime ; 
When  flesh  and  spirit  quake 

Before  Thee  to  appear*- 
Oh,  then,  for  Jesus'  sake. 

Our  God,  our  Father,  hear! 
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No.  2.— THE  LAST  OF  THE  COMYNS. 

During  the  competition  of  Brace  and  Baliol  for  tiie  sovereignty 
of  ScoUand,  that  kingdom  was  rent  by  the  dissensions  of  its 
powerfdi  barons  and  Uie  feuds  of  hostile  clans.  '  About  this 
time  lived  the  two  brothers,  barons  of  Athol  and  Badenoch« 
They  were  of  that  family  of  Comyns  who,  with  other,  nobles, 
from  envy  and  jealousy  of  Wallace's  military  fame,  deprived  that 
patriot  of  the  supreuie  command  of  the  Scottish  army,  when 
Edward  the  Pirst  of  England,  returning  from  his  wars  in  France, 
marched  a  great  army  into  Scotiand,  and  routed  the  Scots  led  by 
Comyn  and  the  grand  Steward.  A  deadly  feud  had  long  sub- 
sbted  between  the  Comyns  and  Mac  Intoshes.  The  castie  of  the 
chief  of  the  latter  clan  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tay,  a 
fev  miles  distant  from  Athol  Castie.  From  his  patriotic  integrity 
in  those  troablous  times,  but  above  all  from  his  aauntiess  bravery 
in  repelling  all  attacks  made  on  his  domains  by  the  more  rapa- 
cions  barons,  the  chief  of  Mac  Intosh  had  acquired  many  ene- 
mies. He  w^as  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  grasping  Comyns. 
Though  his  retainers  were  less  numerous,  from  bis  proximity 
he  was  a  check  upon  their  ambition,  and  marred  their  schemes  of 
aggrandizement.  Chivalry  was  high  in  those  days,  and  it  was  not 
to  be  endured  that  so  inferior  an  enemy  was  to  baflSe  them  in 
their  hearts'  dearest  wish,  extension  of  power.  Mac  Intosh's 
casde,  the  domains,  the  plunder,  and  the  fame  of  conquering  the 
warrior-chief,  would  greatiy  adcl  to  their  power  and  consequence ; 
and  what  was  more,  the  cherished  and  long  arrear  of  hatrod  and 
defiance  would  be  deeply  avenged  by  his  downfall ;  for  generations 
had  passed  away  in  batties  and  contention  between  the  clans. 
The  halls  of  Black  Bichard  of  Athol,  and  Roderick  the  Orim 
of  Badenoch  swarmed  with  warrior-serfs,  many  hardy  bands 
could  be  summoned  from  the  hills  and  glens,  and  they  had  power- 
M  friends  among  the  turbulent  barons.  The  destruction  of  the 
Mac  Intoshes  was  determined  upon.  Every  adherent  was  sum- 
moned to  follow  the  banners  of  tiie  Comyn  chiefs ;  and  soon  did 
they  gather,  for  plunder  was  to  be  their  reward.  They  were  in 
fall  force ;  for  every  male  that  could  wield  a  claymore  marched  in 
the  array  of  the  chiefs  of  Athol  and  Badenoch,  all  boiling  with 
rage,  and  breathing  revenge  for  recent  defeats. 

They  marched  rapidly  up  the  strath,  at  the  end  of  which 
stood  tiie  small,  but  close-knit  band  of  Mac  Intosh,  who,  having 
heard  of  the  gatiiering,  awaited  their  coming.  With  their  gal- 
lant chief  at  tiieir  head,  and  their  arms  all  bared,  the  Mac  Intoshes 
had  kept,  since  the  first  peep  of  day,  the  only  pass  by  which  the 
Comyns  could  enter  their  country.  They  stood  in  silent  reso- 
lation ;  not  a  breath  was  heard ;  their  pipes  were  dumb ;  while  the 
pipers  in  Comyn's  party  flung  their  chieftain's  loudest  war-notes 
on  the  gale  as  they  approached.  But  no  sooner  did  the  Comyns 
tppear  in  view,  emerging  from  tiie  strath,  than  the  pipers  in 
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Mac  Intosh'B  party  stmck  up  their  wfldest  notes ;  and,  amid  ihm 
deafening  war-cry  of  their  respective  leaders  the  clans  rushed 
together  with  the  impetuosity  of  two  mountain  torrents.  The 
yellow  banner  of  Mac  Intosh  waved,  and  sunk,  and  rose,  and 
waved,  in  the  tempest  of  the  strife.  The  chief  for  whom  it  waved 
crossed  it,  and  crossed  it;  he  was  the  Iton  that  guarded  it.  The 
fate  of  the  day  was  in  the  wave  of  that  banner;  round  it  were  dealt 
^e  strokes  of  the  hest  warriors,  round  it  lay  heaps  of  slain.  Black 
Richard  raged  through  the  fight,  slaying,  till  he  came  in  sight  of 
the  yellow  banner.  **  Yield  thee,  Mac  Intoshl"  cried  the  fierce  war- 
rior, in  a  voice  which  made  the  desperate  stragglers  around  desist 
a  moment  from  their  game  of  blooa.  "  Never  shall  I  yield  to  a 
Comyn !''  cried  Mac  Intosh  in  a  voice  loud  with  scorn  and  defiance. 
The  chieftains  strode  to  meet  The  lightning  of  their  sworda 
gleamed  but  once,  when  a  rush  of  the  clansmen  separated  them. 
**  Ho !  to  the  rescue  !^-down  with  the  wizard  \^  roared  the  Black 
Comyn,  as  he  was  borne  away  by  the  clansmen,  whom  he  never 
headed  to  the  charge  that  day  again.  At  length  the  warnsry  of 
the  Comyns  waxed  fainter,  while  the  arm  of  Mac  Intosh  slew 
unweariedly ;  the  sweep  of  his  sword  was  the  sweep  of  death. 
And  now  the  Comyns  broke,  scattered,  and  finally  fled,  like  the 
aheep  of  the  mountains  when  the  wolf  is  upon  them,  and  the 
yellow  banner  of  Mae  Intosh  waved  triumphantly  over  the  field. 

The  superstition  of  men's  minds  was  great  in  those  times;  and  that 
the  chief  of  Mac  Intosh  could  keep  himself  free  of  the  troublea 
and  anarchy  that  reigned  over  the  land,  and  was  able  to  cope  in  the 
field  with  the  bravest  and  beat»  even  with  the  warlike  Comyns,, 
eould  be  accounted  for  in  no  other  way  but  by  attributing  it  to 
some  supernatural  agency.  The  stories  in  circulation  among  the 
vulgar,  whose  intellects  were  not  much  lower  in  the  seale  than 
their  superiors,  were  ridiculous,  and  some  of  them  truly  alarming. 
He  was  invulnerable  to  the  edg^  of  the  sword,  for  strokes  had 
been  dealt  upon  him  that,  spite  of  his  skill  and  diield,  would 
have  rid  the  world  of  any  other  miHtal  man ;  and  his  strength, 
which  sometimes  did  feats  worthy  the  fame  of  Wallace,  was  mag* 
nified  to  super-human ;  in  short,  he  was  deemed  gifted  with  evil 
influences ;  for,  though  he  was  the  gentlest  and  least  imperious  of 
feudal  chiefs,  it  was  said  that  his  followers  fought  so  desperately 
Hirough  fear  of  him. 

The  Comyns  being  scattered  by  this  defeat  every  man  to 
his  home,  the  two  chiefs  repaired  to  Athol  Castle,  being  their 
nearest  strong  hold.  Roderick  the  Grim  arrived  fi^t,  and  was 
■oon  f<^k>wed  by  Black  Richard  of  Athol,  who,  as  he  entered, 
looked  drooping  and  heartless.  Retiring  to  get  some  refreshments, 
the  latter  groaned  as  if  from  his  inmost  soul,  as  they  passed  to  their 
secret  diamber,  where  they  always  held  consultation,  and  in  which 
wine  and  refreshments  stood  in  readiness.  **  My  bicother  Richard 
Dhu  is  not  in  spirits  to  day ;  which  is  not  as  usual,  for  even  after 
defeat  the  thought  of  revenge  always  cheered  his  heart,''  said 
Roderick  the  Grim ;  "  the  spells  of  Mac  Intosh  have  not,  I  hope, 
futened  on  his  giant  frame  and  lion  heart."  "  The  spells  of 
Mae  InlQsh  are  spells  of  glittering  steel-^at  least  I  hope  so,"  said 
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the  droopiaig  cbief  in  a  hollow  tone — **  he  is  sure  no  wizard,  though 
I  have  bad  proofs  to  day  that  he  is  not  as  other  men."    *'  He  is  a 
bTi?e  and  a  bitter  enemy/' said  Roderick  with  composure.     ''Ay, 
ud  I  have  tbongbt  of  a  plan,  hy  the  acting  of  which  we  will  get 
rid  of  bim  and  his  cnrsed  race  for  ever.''    ''  And  what  has  my  wise 
ukd  angry  brother  thought  or  dreamed  of,  to  gain  so  desirable  a  con- 
summation  ?^'  said  Roderick,  writhing  out  one  of  his  grim  smiles, 
half  wrath,  balf  scorn,  from  whence  he  had  been  surnamed  Roderick 
the  Grim.    Richard  had  marked  that  smile  on  his  brother's  mirth- 
less lips,  which,  brother  as  he  was,  he  never  could  define,  and  said 
"  1  am  in  bitter  earnest  in  this  matter,  whatever  you  may  be."  "  You 
perhaps  have  as  bitter  a  cause"  said  Roderick,  "  for  I  thought  I  saw 
or  beard  yog  and  the  Mac  Intosh  did  all  but  fight  in  the  fray  to 
diy."    "  We  did  not  fight,  but" — and  his  brow  grew  dark  as  mid- 
night— "  I  had  proofs  of  his  fearful  power,  and  (my  curse  on  the  con- 
quering the  wizard  !)  Mac  Intosh  must  not  live  to  tell  such  things : 
jes — ^he  must  perish,  kith  and  kin — ail  that  could  inherit  his  name 
or  fame,  and  perhaps  his  dreadful  power — ^all,  all  must  perish ;  not 
a  scion  shall  be  left;"  and  he  struck  the  table  heavily  with  his  hand, 
till  the  untasted  wine  leaped  out  of  the  flaggons  and  sprinkled 
the  floor.     **  We  are  a  jest  to  our  compeers ;  he  baflSes  us,  beats  us 
with  a  score  of  men,  while  we  have  thousands :  we  can  only  be  lords 
of  Mac  Intosh's  domains  when  he  is  sleeping  with  his  fathers.     It 
must  be  so,  or  we  shall  be  scorned  as  dastards  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other;  we  are  a  butt  for  his  bravery,  or  divelry, 
if  you  like :  Roderick,  he  scattered  our  Comyns  to  day  as  an 
eagle  woald  a  flock  of  pigeons  I" 

'^And  we  are  to  enter  the  castle  of  such  a  man !  Would  he 
not  flutter  them  more  in  defence  of  his  strong-hold?"  said 
Roderick,  with  one  of  his  darkest  looks. 

"  Hear  me,'*  interrupted  Richard  of  Athol :  **  you  know  my  man 
Ronald  the  Stranger  is  a  good  man  and  true ;  when  he  first  came 
to  this  conntry  he  was  henchman  to  Mac  Intosh,  and  lived  in  the 
castle  with  him,  till  some  rash  words  of  the  chief,  and  a  certain 
secret  fear  of  him,  for  he  saw  more  of  his  bosom  secrets  than  any 
other,  made  him  leave  him  and  come  to  me ;  Ronald  knows  a  secret 
back  way  into  the  interior  of  the  castle  by  which  he  could  conduct 
us  in.  I  have  talked  with  Ronald ;  so  we,  with  a  few  trusty  fol- 
lowers, will  go  over  to-night,  or  to-morrow  night — and  when  we 
are  in,  the  sword  of  the  unforgiving  Comyn  shall  rid  us  of  the 
enemy  that  has  baflSed  us  so  long." 

**  And  shall  we  be  no  more  the  jest  of  the  chieftains  because  we 
beat  Mac  Intosh  as  robbers  of  the  night  would  ?  Our  honourable 
allies  will  trust  us  the  more !  And  our  enemies  will  be  fewer 
in  these  chivalrous  times  !  None  will  rise,  and  pity,  and  avenge 
the  slaughter  of  the  sleeping  Mac  Intoshes  !  Brother !  brother ! 
what  has  come  over  your  spirit,  that  but  yester  mom  would 
have  cat  the  throat  of  the  man  who  should  have  proposed  such  a 
scheme  to  yon  for  the  extirpation  of  a  brave  enemy  ?  Your  plan 
is  good  and  sure  for  the  purpose,  but" — and  the  fiend-like  smile 
left  the  face  of  Roderick — **  1  am  decidedly  against  it;  not,  you 
V9  aware,  from  «my  fear  of  man,  for  the  fray  and  the  slaughter  are 
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my  delighty  and  you  know  what  a  venture  I  made  against  the 
bold  de  Brace ;  but  I  hare  a  strong  presentiment  that  the  Bruce 
will  fill  the  Scottish  throne,  and  he  is  not  the  man  to  forgive 
the  injury  I  attempted  to  do  him.  My  blood  will  be  shea  as 
a  traitor's,  and  with  such  thoughts  for  my  pillow,  think  you  I 
will  commit  murder  ? — and, — and  such  a  whispering  adder  here,'* 
pointing  to  his  breaat,  and  half  averting  his  flushed  face  from  the 
bewildered  gaze  of  Richard  Dhu;  **  no,  no — to  enter  the  castle  of 
a  sleeping  enemy  and  with  cold  blood  in  our  veins  spill  his — ^is  not 
a  deed  for  my  present  frame  of  mind." 

The  dark  Richard  unwrapped  his  plaid  and  flung  it  on  the  floor ;  and 
the  room  echoed  again  as  he  exclaimed — ^holding  up  his  right  hand, 
which  was  one  mass  of  blood  and  lacerated  flesh, — **  And  this,''  hold- 
ing it  between  his  own  and  brother's  face,  and  his  eyes  glaring  past 
it,  ^'this  too  must  pass  unrequited  1  'Tis  too  true  that  I  ventured 
to  cross  Mac  In  tosh  in  the  fray  to  day — 'twas  but  for  a  moment — one 
blow — I  struck  the  moonbeams !  The  dazzle  of  his  cursed  steel 
blinded  me,  and  the  next  moment  the  tempered  massive  guard 
of  my  sword  shared  the  same  fate  as  this  boy's  hand,  for  it  waa 
shivered,  with  a  stroke  of  lightning,  into  a  thousand  pieces. 
Let  my  deeds  be  all  alike,  the  reckoning  is  one!  vengeance  must 
follow  for  that  bloody  hand,  and  quickly  too !" 

''This  very  night! — ^ho!"  cried  Roderick  of  Badenoch,  whose 
wrath  was  fairly  roused  at  the  sight  of  his  brother's  blasted  hand — - 
**  ho,  ye  slaves,"  he  shouted,  ''tell  Ronald  the  Stranger  to  attend 
here."  Ronald  came,  and  all  was  soon  in  quick  preparation  for 
putting  in  execution  the  bloody  scheme  of  the  dark  Comyn. 

It  was  past  midnight  when  the  two  chiefs  (for  though 
Richard  was  wounded,  and  weak  from  loss  of  blood,  he  woiUd 
feast  his  vengeful  eyes  with  the  sight  of  the  slaughtered  Mac 
Intosh)  and  fifty  select  warriors  with  quick  steps  traversed 
the  woods  round  the  castle  of  Mac  Intosh;  and,  lea  by  Ronald 
the  Stranger,  passed  unmolested  into  the  ceAtre  of  the  castle* 
The  swords  of  the  Comyns  were  soon  bloody  with  the  life«streams 
of  their  hated  foes.  The  massacre  was  indiscriminate;  male  and 
female  shared  the  same  fate,  and  opened  their  sleeping  eyes 
in  eternity.  Ronald  the  Stranger  followed  the  slayers  from 
room  to  room;  till,  gliding  past  them  into  that  appropriated 
for  the  nursery,  he  beheld  the  young  son  of  Mac  Intosh  asleep 
in  a  cradle.  His  heart  relenting,  he  muttered,  "  I  was  a 
stranger,  and  he  took  me  to  his  hospitable  hearth ;  I  have  fed 
upon  his  bread  and  drank  of  his  cup,  and  shall  I  not  spare  the  son 
of  my  benefactor?  Yes!  live  little  sleeper,  may  you  live  to  avenge 
the  wrongs  of  your  family !"  and  he  gently  turned  the  cradle  upside 
down  wiUiout  waking  the  child,  and  drawing  his  sword  across  his 
arm  sprinkled  the  floor  round  the  cradle  with  blood,  telling  the 
Comjn^s  as  some  of  (hem  came  into  the  nursery,  that  death  had  been 
sternly  there,  and  the  Mac  Intosh  cut  off,  root  and  branch.  After 
death  and  vengeance  had  done  their  utmost,  the  Comyns  left  the 
castle,  red  with  the  blood  of  its  inmates ;  and  it  was  long  after 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Castle  of  Dolour. 

Duncan  Mac  Intosh,  a  foster-brother  of  the  murdered  chief. 
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who  had  been  accidentally  absent,  arriving  early  in  the  morning, 
was  alarmed  at  the  silence  that  reigned  in  the  castle,  and  on  going 
in,  was  borror-stmck  at  beholding  nothing  but  blood — blood 
streaming  on  the  floors,  and  blood-gonts  on  the  walls  of  his  chief- 
tain's room,  who  even  after  being  wounded  bad  arisen  and  strug- 
gled witli  his  murderers,  till  overborne  with  numbers.  Marks  of 
desperate  strife  were  scattered  around ;  broken  swords,  and  torn 
garments,  and  furniture  displaced  and  tumbled  about.  If  any  of  the 
Comyns  had  been  slain  or  wounded  they  had  been  earned  off, 
but  some  of  their  riven  and  bloody  tartans  showed  who  they  were, 
and  that  resistance  had  not  been  altogether  in  vain,  for  ne  had 
striven  fiercely  with  the  murderers.  When  Duncan  came  to  the 
nursery,  and  beheld  the  floor  round  the  cradle  of  the  young  Mao 
Intosh  smeared  with  blood,  he  hoped  not  to  find  a  living  infant ;  but 
on  turning  up  the  cradle  where  the  child  still  soundly  slept,  trans- 
ported with  joy,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  took  the  boy  in  his 
arms,  saying,  "  Never  did  the  bloody  Comyns  pass  thee  by  un- 
harmed ;  may  he  whose  heart  relented  over  thy  sleep  never  know 
distress ;  may  his  dagger  never  blunt,  his  sword-arm  never  fail,  and 
his  arrow  fly  straight  as  the  sunbeam  for  a  friend  or  a  foe !" 

Time  flew  on ;  eighteen  summers  had  bloomed  the  heather ;  the 
name  of  the  chief  of  Mac  Intosh  had  ceased  to  be  a  theme  in  the 
mouths  of  the  barons  of  the  land ;  it  had  passed  away ;  even  the 
crowded  halls  of  vassals  whispered  it  no  more.  Ketribution, 
though  sometimes  long  of  following  evil  deeds,  comes  at  last.  The 
great  duke  of  Athol  was  to  have  a  great  day  of  hunting.  On 
that  day,  before  the  hunt  was  to  take  place,  an  old  man  with  a 
stripling,  his  son  as  it  seemed,  each  having  a  bow  and  prrows,  were 
seen  traversing  the  little  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Erne  mountain. 

**  I  have  spared  no  pains"  said  the  old  man  to  his  son, "  to  make 
yon  the  best  bowman  of  all  our  youth;  you  must  now  let  me  see  how 
much  yon  have  profited  by  my  instructions."  **  The  deer  is  not  plenty 
here,  nor  have  we  butts,  my  dear  father,"  said  the  young  man.  **  Is 
there  nothing  to  be  found  to  shoot  at  but  deer  or  butts,  that  the 
merest  scullion  could  strike?  Tell  me  not  of  such  things,  or  how  yon 
gained  the  last  prize,  which  the  duke  of  Athol  gave  to  the  best 
maricsman  of  the  hills :  go  and  cut  me  one  of  the  Uiickest  osiers  of 
the  stream  yonder."  The  youne  man  flew  to  obey  his  father ;  and 
quickly  returned  with  a  rod  of  the  thickness  of  a  walking-staff. 
The  old  man  took  it  and,  peeling  the  rind  off,  stuck  it  into  the 
ground,  and  led  the  stripling  away,  to  a  distance  which  made  it 
difficult  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon  the  diminished  speck  of  the 
white  rod.  "  We  have  now  found  a  mark,"  said  the  old  man,  and  he 
bent  his  bow  and  fixed  an  arrow  on  the  string :  ''  Now,"  added  he, 
"  if  you  do  not  drive  me  an  arrow  through  yonder  rod,  you  are 
unworthy  of  the  care  I  have  bestowed  upon  you.  You  go  to  the 
duke  of  Athol's  hunt  to-morrow  to  shoot  for  a  prize,  your  father's 
honour  is  engaged  that  you  shall  win  it,  and  you  have  also  wrongs 
to  avenge,  that  have  been  done  to  your  father.  The  marks  you  shoot 
at  to-morrow  will  be  as  difficult  as  this,  and  woe  be  to  you  if  you 
do  not  acquit  yourself  like  your  father's  son."  **  I  could  bring 
down  the  swiftest  roe-buck  at  its  utmost  speed  at  the  same  distance," 
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said  tbe  young  man,  bending  his  bow  and  fixing  his  arrow,  while 
he  looked  steadfastly  at  the  white  rod;  "but  my  father  has  been 
wronged,  and" — ^he  drew  the  bowstring  to  his  ear — "  so  would  I 
serre  his  enemy."  The  arrow  flew :  "  Hooh  for  the  Mac  Intosh !" 
cried  the  old  man,  as  the  white  wand  fell  in  halves,  cleft  by  the 
arrow ;  **  so  deadly  and  sure  must  your  shafts  fly  for  your  father*8 
enemies.  One  more  trial  before  we  go,  my  son ;  cut  me  a  smaller 
wand."  This  was  soon  done  and  the  rind  was  peeled  off*,  and  it 
was  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  the  young  man  was  marched 
back  to  his  former  distance,  while  me  stem  old  man  stood 
aloof  looking  anxiously  towaids  his  son.  **  Play  me  the  same 
trick  with  this  other  wand,  and  then  I  am  sure  you  are  well 
able  to  avenge  your  father's  wrongs ;  just  think  it  the  Comyn  breast- 
check — of  Um  your  arrow  slew  when  he  was  carrying  off  the 
deer  you  had  killed,  on  the  other  side  of  the  £me  mountain." 
"  Some  of  the  Comyns  have  wronged  my  father,  they  are  his 
foes,"  said  the  youth,  as  he  bent  his  bow,  and  strained  his  eye  to 
catch  the  thread-like  rod  in  the  distance,  "  but  my  arm  shall  serve 
him  so:*'  away  dashed  the  shaft.  **  Mao  Intosh,  hooh!  hurrah !" 
exclaimed  the  old  man,  as  the  wand  fell,  shivered  in  twain  by  the 
arrow  of  his  son.  "  So  must  you  pierce  your  father's  enemies,  my 
lord  and  chief !  Yes,  you  shall  be  chief  of  Mac  Intosh's  castle, 
which  shall  no  more  be  the  Castle  of  Lamentation.  Your  father, 
your  mother,  all  that  belonged  to  you,  were  murdered  by  the 
treacherous  Comyn;  you  alone  were  spared  by  some  relenting 
heart ;  I  found  you  in  blood,  yet  alive,  and  brought  you  up  as  my 
own  son,  to  save  you  from  the  bloody  Comyns ;  and  now,  my  chief, 
let  us  go  home,  and  prepare  to  attend  the  hunt  of  the  duke  of 
Athol  to-morrow :  ana,  ao  you  remember  when  you  are  lord  of 
Mac  Intosh's  domains,  and  the  yellow  banner  of  your  house  waves 
in  triumph  from  the  castle  towers,  that  I  was  stern  in  my  zeal  to- 
day— I  shall  be  as  stem  to-morrow ;  I  am  not  failed  in  my  strength, 
though  old."  "  Never  shall  I  forget  that  you  are  my  father,"  said 
the  young  chief,  clasping  the  old  man  to  his  bosom. 

The  morrow  came,  and  with  it  the  hunters  of  Athol.  The  chiefs 
of  the  clans  alone  were  there,  the  heads  of  the  house  of  Comyn ; 
but  Roderick  of  Badenoch  was  absent,  another  fate  was  on  him. 
The  gates  of  Athol  castle  were  opened,  and  the  glittering  riders 
moved  down  toward  the  banks  of  tne  Tay,  when — ^whiz — an  arrow 
stmck  the  first  rider  to  the  heart.  Comyn  after  Comyn  fell  mortally 
wounded  by  arrows  from  unseen  archers,  till  one  alone  was  left, 
— the  duke  himself,  who  had  not  yet  come  forward.  When  he 
came  in  sight  of  the  dead  men  and  saw  no  enemy,  fear  came  upon 
him,  and  he  turned  his  horse's  head  and  spurred  over  the  adjoin- 
ing hill.  **  May  the  speed  and  the  vengeance  of  lightning  be  with 
you  !"  cried  Duncan  Mac  Intosh  to  the  young  chief,  as  he  dashed 
into  the  Tay,  for  they  had  been  concealed  in  some  bushes  on  the 
opposite  side,  while  their  arrows  made  such  havock  of  the  Co- 
myns. At  the  stretch  of  his  horse's  speed.  Black  Richard  of 
Athol  fled  over  the  hill,  and  strove  to  compass  the  black  loch  to 
reach  his  castle — ^but  his  hour  was  come.  The  young  Mac  Intosh 
took  the  nearest  way  over  rayine  and  rock,  and  came  to  the  end  of 
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the  loch  just  as  the  duke  came  round  from  the  other  Bide.  The 
loch  was  narrow  at  this  part,  and  Mac  Intosh  bent  his  bow. 
The  horseman  still  rode  fast  and  wild,  bat  the  arrow  of  Mac  Intosh 
was  true.  It  flew  over  the  waters,  and  the  Comyn,  the  last 
Comyn  that  ruled  in  Athol,  for  another  name  was  to  lord  it,  fell 
from  his  horse  a  lifeless  corpse.  The  murder  of  Mac  Intosh  was 
deeply  avenged.  Robert  de  Bruce,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  in 
London,  escaping,  and  getting  his  horse  shod  the  contrary  way,  to 
preyent  discovery,  there  being  snow  lying  on  the  ground,  came 
down  to  Scotland.  The  first  town  he  arrived  at  was  Dumfries, 
where  was  the  chief  of  Badenoch,  Roderick  the  Grim.  The 
Brace  saw  him  in  the  street,  and  cried  out,  ^'  Traitor  to  your  king  ! 
disturber  of  your  country!  Didst  thou  think  the  Bruce  shoidd 
never  meet  thee  face  to  face?  Let  us  see  if  thou  hast  manhood  to 
strike  for  thy  deeds;  as  men  we  are  equal,  draw,  and  defend  thy- 
self!" The  Comyn's  sword  was  soon  in  his  hand,  for  there  was  no 
alternative,  but  he  was  no  match  for  the  warlike  Bruce,  who 
chased  him  into  the  church,  which  was  a  sanctuary  even  for  crime 
in  those  days;  but  it  was  no  sanctuary  for  him,  for  the  royal 
Bruce  slew  him  at  the  very  horns  of  the  altar.  So  perished  the 
last  of  the  Comyns,  a  powerful,  haughty,  and  turbulent  race. 


TO  MY  HARP. 


Oh  wake,  my  wild  hup !  wake  once  mora* 

And  to  me  solace  bring; 
For  the  world  hath  pierced  my  boeom'i  eora 

With  manv  a  cruel  atui^, 
And  druggea  my  cup  of  afe  with  bane. 
Which  I  must  drink,  yet  not  complain : 

Alas!  on  treacherous  wing 
My  hopes  have  fled ;  and  in  my  need, 
Fhendship  hath  proved  a  broken  reed. 

Demlr,  the  vulture  of  my  rock — 

My  sullen  rock  of  griet— 
Fierce  o'er  his  prey  doth  hoarsely  croak. 

And  scares  from  me  relief; 
Upon  my  &ted  chain  he  sits, 
^mching  my  sorrow's  ague  fits, 

Whose  interval  is  bri^; 
My  heart  his  food,  like  his  of  old, 
Wiioae  story  tragic  bards  have  told. 

My  harp!  my  harp!  that  wont  to  be 

My  mend  when  else  were  none. 
Hast  thou,  too,  lost  thy  melody, 

And  left  me  all  alone  ? 
Oh,  in  this  daik  and  dismal  hour, 
As  erst,  thy  magic  numbers  pour. 
With  that  deep,  touching  tone. 
Which  chastened  down  the  grief  to  tears^ 
That  saddened  ev*n  my  early  years. 
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Alas !  ev'n  in  my  eaily  yean, 

Thy  chorda  to  ^ef  were  atning. 
For  loi^  ere  paanim'a  hopes  or  f cart 

Had  in  my  bosom  sprang^ 
With  iron  fingers  fell  DistresSy 
Seuched  deep  into  my  soul's  recess. 

And  cruelly  outwrung 
The  heavenly  drop  of  nectar  bright 
Which  feeds  the  spirit  with  delight. 

I  was  a  child  of  hills  and  woods. 

Lone  glens  and  sounding  streams, 
Rejoicing  in  my  spirit's  moods. 
And  rancy's  rainbow  gleams : 
But  ere  brief  bo^ood's  day  was  g|one. 
Dark  frowning  Teuth  came  rushing  on. 

To  wake  me  from  my  dreams ; 
And  from  my  Eden  soutude^ 
Drove  me  into  life's  desert  rude. 

But  wake,  my  harp !  and  soothe  my  soul. 

With  deep  proj^netic  strain — 
The  future  from  its  clouds  unroll. 

Or  bring  the  past  again : 
Thou  wert  and  art  my  only  hope. 
Since  friendless  I  was  doomed  to  cope 

With  penury  and  pain; 
And  I  would  bravely  meet  my  doom. 
If  thou,  my  harp,  would'st  cheer  its  gloom. 


Alas!  in  hour  of  utmost  need, 
Mv  harp  hath  lost  its  tone; 

In  silence  now  my  grief  must  bleed- 
Its  utterance  is  ^ne : 

It  soothed  my  spint's  bitter  wounds 
.  To  lend  the  language  of  sweet  sounds 
To  the  heart's  heavv  moan ; 

But  since  Despair  hatn  snmt  the  strings, 

I  care  not  what  the  future  brings. 

Yet,  hush  again,  thou  impious  heart ! 

Bow  deep  into  the  dust ; 
The  frown  of  heaven  is  thy  desert. 

And  merciful,  though  just : 
How  dare  a  worm  like  thee  despair  ? 
Art  thou  not  blest  with  light  and  air? 

And  Hs  whose  word  is  tnutf 
Hath  told  where  bruised  hearts  may  find, 
In  life's  worst  troubles,  peace  of  mmd.* 

*  The  author  of  the  above  stanzas  and  of  the  preceding  tale,  is  a  young  man,  in 
a  distant  part  of  the  county,  at  present  suffering  firom  ill-health,  under  most  dis- 
tressing circumstances — ^widiout  friends  or  resources  of  any  description.  Having 
displayed  in  several  compositions,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  talents  of  Yery  consi^ 
derable  promise,  the  Editor  is  induced  to  advert  thus  particulwly  to  his  situation — 
in  the  hope  that  some  benevolent  individuals,  who  may  chance  to  read  this  brief 
note,  may  be  thereby  excited  to  take  a  further  interest  m  his  fate,  and  generously 
contribute  something  for  his  immediate  relief.  A  very  small  sum,  at  the  present 
moment,  might  prove,  both  directly  and  permanently,  most  beneficial  for  his  welfiwe. 
Further  particulars  may  be  learned  on  application  to  Mr.  HaU,  Editor  of  the 
Amulet,  or  to  Mr.  Pringle,  Editor  of  Trienddiip's  Offering: — and  any  con- 
tributions, however  trifling,  for  this  olqect,  will  be  received  and  duly  applied,  by 
Messrs.  Westley  and  Davis,  Booksellers,  Stationers*- Court — Eorroa. 
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MODERN  IMPROVEfilENTS 
IN  SCIENCE  AND  THE  USEFUL  ARTS. 

NO.   II. 

The  oonsideratioiis  bronglit  forward  in  our  former  paper  were  intended  to 
introduce  a  description  of  the  recent  experiments  on  the  Liyerpool  railway,  which 
some  eren  regard  as  indicating  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  age — **  as  likely  to  give 
a  greater  impulse  tojcivilization  than  it  has  ever  receiyed  from  any  single  cause, 
sbioe  the  press  first  opened  the  gates  of  knowledge  to  the  human  species  at  laige.''* 
We  design  in  the  present  article  to  cany  our  intention  into  effect  We  are  to 
speak  of  a  fisnt  yet  in  his  chOdhood,  if  not  in  his  infancy,  but  whose  already 
vast  proportions  and  immense  strength,  nye  the  most  sure  and  certain  promise 
of  attaining,  in  time,  a  power  and  influence  which,  but  a  few  years  since, 
imagination  could  scarcely  haye  pictured,  and  which  reason  wocdd  have  rejected 
as  fule.    We  shall,  howeyer,  first  give  a  short  sketch  op  the  history  of 

RAHL-ROADS. 

It  is  worthy  of  remu^  that,  though  yeiy  recently  brought  into  that  public 
nodce  which  makes  men  look  about  l^em,  and  wonder  and  speculate  where- 
onto  all  these  thinss  may  tend,  the  substitution  of  smooth  raOways,  whedier 
lerel  or  lying  on  mclined  planes,  for  the  unequal  and  compaiatiyely  rugged 
smfaoe  of  the  common  high  road  is  by  no  means  a  modem  contrivance.  Even 
as  early  as  ihe  year  1680  we  find  that  wooden  railways  were  in  use  at  the  New- 
castle collieries,  for  conveying  coals  from  the  mouth  of  the  pits  to  the  ships  on 
the  liver  I^e.  These  rails  or  slips  of  wood  were  fixed  transversely  on  logs  run- 
ning from  one  side  to  the  other  of  a  road  levelled  and  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
The  logs,  which  thus  served  as  foundations  for  the  way,  were  termed  sleepert^ 
and  were  of  sufiicient  length  to  allow  of  two  continuous  parallel  lines  of  rail- 
road, on  which  waggons  loaded  with  coals  could  conveniently  run.  The  wag- 
gons were  of  the  usual  construction ;  though,  as  if  the  propnetors  did  not  ^mb. 
to  use  all  the  advantages  in  their  power,  the  wheels  were  made  remarkably  low. 
Modem  eiqwriments  fiive  proved  that  high  wheels  work  more  fireely.  Notwith- 
standing the  imperfection  both  of  the  railway  and  the  impelling  force,  as  com- 
pared with  the  improved  apparatus  of  the  present  day,  uie  advantage  was  so 
oonodeni^le,  that  a  single  horse  could  draw  three  tons  of  coals  from  the  pit  to 
the  river.  Hiere  was,  however,  a  drawback  on  the  advantages,  from  the  expense 
ef  lepaixing  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  decayed  wood,  whicn  was,  indeed,  under 
some  circomstanoes,  so  great  as  to  render  the  use  of  rail-wavs,  made  of  this  mate- 
rial, a  reiy  doubtfol  benefit  At  length  iron  was  introduced,  and  found  to  succeed 
remaikably  weU.  But  in  the  first  instance  the  railways  were  not  made  wholly 
of  iron.  Flat  ban  of  this  metal  were  fastened  on  the  top  of  the  existuiff  wooden 
rails,  and  this  was  oomddered  a  great  improvement  A  greater  still,  nowever, 
which  soon  succeeded,  was  making  the  nuls  wholly  of  iron,  cast  in  short  bars, 
united  at  their  extremities,  and  resting  on  square  blocks  of  stone,  instead  of 
Im  of  wood,  arranged  at  short  intervals  along  each  side  of  the  road.  Railif  ays 
of  this  kind  were  soon  introduced  into  general  use ;  and  subsequent  improve- 
ments have  consisted  in  the  gradual  adoption  of  malleable  iron  m  the  place  of 
cast  iron,  and  in  a  change  in  the  form  or  the  rail.  Cast  iron,  though  better  able 
to  hear  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  decaying  less  readily  from  the  influence  of 
air  and  moisture  than  malleable  iron,  is  at  the  present  time,  in  a  great  degree, 
superseded  by  the  latter  in  the  making  of  railways.  This  has  arisen  from  several 
advantages  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  use  of  themalleableiron,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are, — ^that  it  is  less  liable  to  break  than  that  which  is  cast,  and 
even  if  it  should  give  way,  is  more  easily  repaired ;  that  it  can  be  laid  in  ffreater 
lengths  (even  as  much  as  eighteen  feet)  and  consequently  allows  of  fewer  joints : 
that  the  old  materials  are  of  greater  value  when  the  railway  is  worn  out ;  and 
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that  the  fint  expeiise, — especially  if  conBtmcted,  as  in  the  Liverpool  lailwaj, 
according  to  Mr.  Birldnshaw's  improved  plan, — ^is  yeiy  little  if  at  all  fpsaler  than 
that  of  cast-iron.  Rails  have  heen  made  of  three  different  fonns.  The  first  we 
shall  notice  was  that  contrived  by  Mr.  Blenkinsop,  which  connsted  of  a  longi- 
tudinal piece  of  cast-iron,  the  upper  surface  of  which  was  toothed  or  racked  to 
receive  Uie  corresponding  cogs  of  the  wheel  of  the  locomotive  engine.    This 

San  is  now  but  uttle  used,  being  confined,  we  believe,  to  a  very  few  of  the 
ewcastle  coal  mines.  Theiforms  principally  employed  are,  the  flat-rail  or  tram- 
plate,  and  the  edge-rail ;  the  latter  of  which  is  fast  superseding  the  former. 
The  flat-rail  is  a  plate  of  iron,  generallv  about  three  feet  long,  from  three  to 
Ave  inches  broad,  and  from  haS'  an  inch  to  an  inch  thick,    lids  is  laid  from 
one  block  of  stone  to  another,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  from  sleeper  to  sleeper,  and  it 
has  a  flaunche  or  tum-un  on  the  outside,  both  to  keep  the  wheels  of  the  carriage 
in  their  proper  track,  and  to  resist  the  transverse  strain  arising  firom  the  weight 
of  the  vdiole.  Still  further  to  ensure  the  last  object,  a  corresponding  flaunche  is 
frequently  attached  to  the  inside  edge  of  the  nul,  but,  instead  of  rising  up,  it  is 
here  carried  downwards,  being  inverse  to  the  odier.    These  flaunches,  m  the 
most  improved  flat  rails,  are  made  of  a  circular  or  arched  form.    The  weight  of 
each  rail  is  from  forty  to  fifty  pounds,  and  the  series  of  them  necessary  to  form 
a  line  of  way  is  united  by  their  being  laid  end  to  end  to  each  other  on  both  sides 
of  the  road ;  while,  to  keep  them  in  ueir  places,  a  spike  of  iron  is  driven  through 
the  extremities  of  every  nil  into  a  plug  of  oak  fitted  into  the  centre  of  each 
sleeper.     In  single  railways,  on  which  carriages  are  moving  both  ways  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  necessary  to  have  places  where  the  empty  waggons  may  get  off 
the  road  to  allow  the  loaded  ones  to  pass.    A  place  for  this  purpose  is  called  a 
liifw  mU^  and  the  waggons  are  diretSted  into  it  by  a  moveable  rail  termed  a 
pamteTy  which  is  so  ananged  that  it  will  open  the  way  into  the  turn-out,  and 
shut  that  along  the  road.    The  tram  roads  nave  been  more  extensively  adopted 
in  Wales  than  in  England,  where  the  ed^rail  is  in  more  general  use.    Hie 
Surrey  railway  is,  ho^ever»  of  this  descnption,  and  was  constructed  under  the 
direcUon  of  Mr.  Jessop.    The  edge-raO  oonsbted,  when  first  employed,  of  a 
rectangular  bar  of  iron  three  feet  in  lenp;th,  three  or  four  inches  broad,  and 
from  luilf  an  inch  to  an  inch  thick,  being,m  fiBu;t,of  nearly  the  same  dimensions 
as  the  tram-plate,  but  with  this  difference  in  its  use,  that,  instead  of  lying  flat, 
it  was  set  on  its  edce  between  sleeper  and  sleeper.    This  plan  was  found  to  pro- 
cure greater  ease  of  draught  by  diminishing  fiiction  in  a  conaderable  deme. 
It  is,  too,  less  liable  to  Income  ckmed  with  dust  and  mud,  or  obstructea  by 
stones  driven  off  the  road.    £dge-raus  are  generally  preserved  in  their  places, 
and  in  their  upright  position,  by  being  set  in  a  cast-iron  socket  or  chair,  which 
is  firmly  attached  to  the  sleeper.    A  pin  is  driven  at  the  extremity  of  each 
portion  of  rail  through  both  the  socket  and  the  rail,  and  the  whole  is  thus  held 
closely  together.    Mr.  Birkinshaw's  improvement  in  the  construction  of  edge- 
nils  consisted  in  making  the  bar  of  a  wedge  form,  the  broadest  end  of  which  is 
placed  uppermost.    The  saving  of  metal,  by  this  plan,  is  very  considerable, 
amounting  neariv  to  one-half,  while  in  strength  and  durability  it  is  fully  equal 
to  the  lectangutar  bar.      The  wheels  of  carriages  which  run  on  edge-rails 
are  genonlly  dightly  flaunched  out,  or  reised  at  the  inner  side  of  the  lim  or 
periphery,  to  render  their  track  more  steady.    It  is  one  advanta«w  of  the  flat 
railways,  that  they  admit  wheels  of  the  ordinaiy  construction.    We  have  now 
to  speak  of  the  kinds  of  impelling  power  whicn  have  been  used  on  railways, 
lliese  are  two,  horses  and  steam.  From  the  great  diminution  in  friction,  a  single 
horse,  value  ^.,  according  to  the  very  exact  experiments  of  Mr.  Wilkes  of 
Measham,  in  Dobyshire,  can  dmw  on  a  railway,--declining  at  the  nte  of  one 
foot  in  every  116, — 21  loaded  carriages,  amounting  in  the  whme  to  33  tons.  This 
astonishing  performance,  it  must  be  observed,  is  more  owing  to  the  great  declivity 
than  to  Uie  actual  advantages,  great  as  they  are,  of  the  railway  itselt;  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  concluded,  that  a  single  horse  may  dnw,  on  a  level  plane,  a  weight 
of  from  10  to  15  tons.    But  though  horse  power  may  seem  amply  sufficient  for 
general  purposes,  and  where  a  slow  nte  of  motion  only  is  required ;  to  obtain  the 
two  important  advantages  of  great  power  and  great  speed,  reference  must  be  had 
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to  iteam.  Locomotive  steani'^ngises  for  lailways  are  necessarily  of  that  kind 
called  high'presturef  since  the  employment  of  the  appazatus  necessary  for  con- 
denang  the  steam  (as  in  low-pressure  engines)  would  render  the  whole  machine 
K  cumbrous  as  to  defeat  the  object  for  which  it  is  intended.  It  would  appear, 
from  some  statements  made  a  few  years  back  by  Mr.  Blenkinsop,  that  we  have  not 
recently  improved  much  as  to  the  degree  of  ^wtivr  obtained  by  locomotive  steam- 
engines,  though  the  increased  rate  of  speed  exhibited  has  been  wonderful  indeed. 
That  gentleman  stated  that  his  patent  locomotive  engine,  which  weighed  5  tons, 
and  consumed  two-thirds  of  a  cwt  of  coal,  and  50  gallons  of  water  per  hour, 
could  draw  27  waggons,  weighing  94  tons,  on  a  dead  level  at  three  miles  and 
a  half  per  hour,  or  15  tons  up  an  ascent  of  2  inches  in  a  yard.  To  the  forms 
of  the  most  approved  engines  now  in  use  we  shall  presently  recur. 

A  number  of  experiments  were  made  about  four  years  ago  by  Mr.  Charles 
Madaien,  editor  of  the  "  Scotsman"  newspaper,  which  most  satisfactorily  verified 
the  condosion  previously  demonstrated  by  Coulomb  and  Yince,  thaXfricHon  on 
m  pUtne  surface  is  the  tame  far  all  velociUee.    Upon  this  principle  depends  the- 
great  and  almost  unlimited  superiority  of  railroads  over  every  other  means  of 
conveyance.    Floating  bodies,  it  is  found,  must  overcome  a  resistance  which  in- 
creases as  the  sauare  of  the  velocity.    This  circumstance  tends  materially  to 
limit  the  capabiUtjr  of  camJs,  for  instance,  if  great  speed  be  required.    Mr. 
Madaien  proved,  m  endeavouring  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  comparative 
advantages  of  canals  and  railways,  that  for  very  slow  rates  of  motion,  the  use  of 
the  farmer  was  prefemble,  since  a  power  equal  to  33  pounds  only  was  required 
to  move  a  boat,  weighing  with  its  load  15  tons  on  a  canal,  two  miles  per  hour* 
while  a  power  of  100  pounds  was  necessary  to  give  a  waggon,  of  the  same  weight 
as  the  boat,  an  equal  rate  of  motion  on  a  railway ;  to  procure  a  rate  of  4  miles 
per  hoar,  133  pounds  power  was  required  on  the  canat  and  102  on  the  railway. 
The  advantages  of  the  latter  rapidly  increase  when  high  degrees  of  moUon 
are  required.    To  make  the  boat  move  on  the  canal,  for  instance,  20  mil^  P^ 
hour,  a  power  of  3325  pounds  is  necessary,  while  158  pounds  only  would  o^ 
tarn  the  same  speed  for  the  waggon  on  the  railway.    It  follows,  then,  tnat  uv 
an  velocities  exceeding  4  miles  an  hour,  the  locomotive  eng^e  will  be  ^^^ 
soperiar  to  the  boat ;  Uiati8,it  will  affoxda  greater  amount  of  free  ^o^®'.*"^^ 
what  is  required  to  move  its  own  weight    It  is  to  be  noticed,  that  in  «»» 
statement,  ndther  the  time  lost  in  overcoming  the  in£rtia  of  the  ^^C^^^l 
the  resistanoe  of  the  air  is  taken  into  the  account    These  c^'^'^^^^^^^^^rtMb 
modi^  the  results  in  various  degrees.  The  resistance  of  the  air,  ^^^®^l .  ^^e 
scarcely  sensible  in  much  greater  degrees  of  Telocity  than  those  at  ^^V^^j^^ 
lesistanoe  of  water  becomes  an  effective  retarding  force,   ia  vei^  "^^ J  .    ^^ 
to  be  as  the  square  of  the  vdocity,  increasing  more  and  more  *'^^®^J  ^^^ 
portion  as  the  velodty  increases.    This  consideration  may  s^®  "^  mmoee  in 
extreme  love  of  the  marvellous,  which  must  influence  those,  ^™  i^lT^les  an 
joke)  declare  they  expect  that,  at  some  time  or  other,  the  rate  ot  ^"J;^^^ch 
lumr  may  be  attained  on  a  railway.    This  is  the  vdocity  of  * '^^f^w  veil 
tears  up  all  before  it*    Having  now,  we  hope,  made  the  '^f^^F^^  ^^ta«e« 
acquainted  with  the  component  partsof  ndlways,  and  the  '^^^^^.v^  narticu- 
which  they  afford,  we  shaU  proceed  to  detail,  as  briefly  as  ??®^^' JS  i^^rpool 
his  of  the  recent  ^afu<  comfmtitum  aflocamoHtm  eteam-engwee  tm  ^  x- 

mud  Mmtckeeter  rail-road. 


called,  the 
liour 


■ouowmg  lUBUuices  ui  zspia  muuou  in  uie  wiuun*  "^P* —     ^^  ^f  850  miles  p«»  m±%m%mm.  y 
swift,  is  said  to  traverse  the  air,  at  the  ahnost  incredible  ^r^  •^*    xden-eagle  will    fly 
■od  this  is  within  the  computation  of  Spallansan,       * "«  whale  i»  ^^  ^^  pro- 
^amst  the  strongest  vdnd,  forty  miles  an  hour,  antt  ^  ^jga.     Perbapa,  after 
pci  its  huge  bulk  along  the  ocean  at  the  hourly  rate  ox  1^    u>hale8f  catd  train,  th^m 
all,  the  best  plan  for  speedy  traveDiiig  would  he  to  im»««^^      ^^  only  throiPW'    out 
^fir  active  service  m  owr  canals  oad  nvers  f     This,  aow«      »     ^^  ^^^p^  thejworld 

■s  a  hint  to  projeetors.    Should  it  ever  be  «*«?f *^VE^«Briti8h  MagiMne.- 
wffl  remember  that  the  first  suggestion  S9>pcared  in 
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About  four  months  tMu;k,  the  great  rail-road  between  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter, being  nearly  completed,*  or  at  least,  a  sufficient  portion  of  it  to  allow  of  a  satis- 
factory trial  of  its  capabilities,  the  directors  of  the  undertaking  announced  that 
they  would  give  a  premium  of  £500  to  that  locomotire  engine  which  should, 
at  a  public  trial  to  be  made  for  the  purpose,  draw  on  the  railway  a  given 
weight,  with  the  greatest  velocity ,  and  at  the  least  expense.  Consideiable  emula- 
tion was,  of  course,  excited  amongst  engine-makers,  and  engine-inventois,  in 
evexy  quarter ;  and  it  is  said,  that  previously  to  the  trial,  ten  candidates  had  pro- 
posed themselves :— only  five,  however,  actually  competed.  The  conditions  of 
trial  first  published,  were  subsequently  alittle  altered ;  the  principal,  as  originally 
stated,  were  these : — ^That  each  engine  should  not  weigh  more  that  6  tons,  and 
should  be  capable  of  drawing  after  it,  day  by  day,  a  gross  weight,  equal  to  three 
times  that  of  the  engine  itsdf,  at  a  rate  of  not  less  t£ui  10  mDes  per  hour,  with 
a  steam  pressure  in  the  boiler  not  exceeding  50  lb.  on  the  souare  inch  ;  that  the 
engine  and  boiler  should  be  supported  on  springs,  and  tne  height  from  the 
ground  to  the  top  of  the  chimney  should  not  exceed  15  feet;  that  the  engine 
should  effectually  consume  its  own  smoke;  and  that  there  should  be  two  suety 
valves,  one  of  wmch  should  be  completely  out  of  the  reach  of  the  eng^e-tender's 
interference.  In  these  stipulations,  however,  no  provision  was  made  for  the 
case  of  an  engine  canying  (as  one  of  them  did)  its  own  fuel  and  water,  and, 
consequently,  not  requiring  (as  the  rest  did)  a  sepaiate  carriage  for  that  purpose. 
Hence,  it  was  afterwards  stipulated,  that  *'  The  tender-carruu(e  with  the  fuel 
and  vrater,  shall  be  considered  to  be,  and  taken  as  a  nart  of  the  load  asngned 
to  the  engine,''  and  that  **  those  ennnes  that  carry  tneir  own  ftiel  and  water, 
shall  be  flulowed  a  proportionate  reduction  firom  tneir  load,  according  to  the 
weight  of  the  engine."  These  at  first  sight  appear  very  fair  conditions ;  but,  as 
the  editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine  observe8,f  *'  when  attentively  examined 
they  will  be  found  to  have  this  defect,  that  they  serve  to  place  the  steam-carriage 
which  uses  a  great  deal  of  water  and  fuel,  on  the  same  level  with  the  one 
which  uses  very  little;"  though  it  is  evident  that  a  diminution  in  the 
consumption  of  these  articles  is,  for  several  reasons,  of  the  utmost  importance.  ( 

The  official  list  of  competing  engines,  is  as  follows : 

1.  Messrs.  Bralthwaite  and  Erickson,  of  London;  ^'The  Novelty,"  weight 
2  tons,  15  cwt. 

2.  Mr.  Ackworth,  of  Dadingtcm ;  "The  Sans  Pareil,"  wdght  4  tons,  8  cwt 
2qrB. 

3.  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  Newcastle-upon-l^e ;  "  The  Rocket,"  weight 
4  tons,  3  cwt 

4.  iSi.  Brandreth,  of  Liverpool ;  "  The  Cycloped,"  weight  3  tons,  worked  by 
ahorse. 

*  Though  railways  are  now  extremely  numerous,  this  between  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  is  the  third  only  constructed  in  Great  Britain  for  general  purposes ; 
that  is,  with  the  intent  of  superseding  ordinary  roads  in  the  coaveyance  m  both 
goods  and  passengers.  The  first  of  this  kind  was  the  Surrr|r  railway,  designed  (aa 
we  have  before  stated)  by  Mr.  Jessop.  The  traffic  upon  this  road  is  so  little,  that 
its  success  has  not  answered  the  expectations  of  its  proprietors.  The  Stockton 
and  Darlington  railwav,  which  was  opened  Sept  29, 1825,  was  the  second  constructed 
for  general  use,  and  tne  great  prosperity  which  the  undertakinff  met  with,  gave  the 
determinative  impulse  in  the  formation  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway. 
This  latter  road  had,  however,  been  projected  before  the  opening  of  the  former, 
though,  £rom  several  causes,  particukriy  the  strong  opposition  of  cuial  proprietors, 
the  scheme  for  some  time  languished.  It  has,  at  length,  under  the  direction  of 
Bfr.  George  Stephenson,  triumphed  over  the  physical  difficulties  of  its  profiress ;  and 
though  the  total  expense  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  J£20,000  per  mile ;  vet  so 
great  is  the  confidence  in  its  ultimate  success,  that  shares  at  the  present  time  bear  a 
premium  of  80  per  cent 

f  We  must  here  acknowledge,  once  for  all,  our  great  obligation  in  drawing 
up  the  present  statement,  to  the  highly  interesting  account  of  the  competition 
given  in  the  Mechanics'  Magadne,  the  editor  of  which,  Mr.  Robertson,  was  an 
eye  witness  of  it. 
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6.  Ur.  Bnntall,  of  Sdiabnrgli ;  "Hie  Penerennce,"  neii^^t  3  tons,  17  cwt. 

The  trUl  took  place,  Oct.  6, 1 829,  on  a  level  pan  of  the  railway,  on  the  lAaa- 
cheMer  side  of  Hainhill-bri^,  about  nine  milea  ttom  Liverpool,  and  lasted 
leven  (not  soccenite)  days.  The  "  course"  (elected,  was  one  mile  and  a  half  id 
length  each  way,  which,  with  one  eighth  of  a  mile  allowed  at  each  end  "  for 
getting  np  the  ^eed  and  for  sloppine  the  train,"  made  ten  trips  of  die  running 
engine  equal  to  3A  miles,  the  diatence  between  Liverpool  and  B^chestei.  A  vast 
ooacomseofapectators  was  assembled  nearly  every  day,  a«  many  it  was  said,  on 
sane  occasions,  as  15,000.  We  shall  notice  the  engines  in  their  order  as  per 
list,  commcDcing  with  "  The  Novel^,"  of  Messrs.  firaithwaite  and  Ericlson,  of 
London. 

Porthe&cility  of  describing  this  paiticulai  engine,  as  well  ss  for  giving  some 
idea  of  the  tona  of  locomotive  ei^^mes  in  general,  we  annex  a  representation 
of  it 


at  the  first  view.  One  of  2ie  principal  advantages  which  it  exhibits,  is  il 
canying,  without  the  aid  of  a  neparate  tender,  all  the  fuel  and  water  required 
for  its  opeiatioQ,  while  it  is  nevertheless  much  lighter  than  any  engine  con- 
ttructeaoothe  old  plan.  The  ponderous  engines  on  the  Stockton  and  Dar- 
Uiuton  rail-road,  are  sud  to  weigh  even  as  much  as  12  tons. 

Tlie  steam,  neceswiy  to  the  performance  of  the  engine,  is  reneiated  in 
a  circular  boiler,  a  P^ition  of  which  to  seen  projecting  on  uie  left  side 
of  the  engraving.  This  boiler  extends  beneath  the  whole  of  the  wooden 
frame-woA,  and  commnnicates  with  the  tiiraace,  which  is  the  lower  cvlin- 
diical  vesMl  on  the  right.  Above  this,  and  immediately  connected  with  it 
bj  a  sufficient  aperture  in  the  frame,  is  the  great  steam  chamber.  The  vaponr 
here  collected,  passes  throngh  the  joint  and  tube  attached  for  that  puipose,  to 
the  working  cylinders,  (one  only  of  which  ia  here  visible)  and  there  acting  upon 
the  jnstons,  motion  is  ultimately  imparted  to  the  fore-wheels  of  the  engine. 
The  contrivance  by  which  Ihe  wheels  are  made  to  revolve  to  that  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Watt's  simple  crank-movement,  and  is,  we  think,  too 
evident  to  need  explanation.  On  the  top  of  the  steam  chamber  to  a  copper  to 
itcnve  the  fuel  which  thence  falls  through  a  pipe  in  the  centreof  this  reservoir, 
(as  seen  in  the  subsequent  engraving)  into  the  nimace  below.  The  irregulariy 
shaped  kind  of  box,  on  the  left  of  the  working  cylinder,  is  the  blast  apparatus 
(peculiar  to  this  engine)  which  acts  upon  the  fire  by  a  pipe  passing  under  the 
frame  work,  and  just  apparent  in  thepnnt,  asit  opens  into  taeDotUm  of  the  fur- 
nace. Below  the  frame  to  seen  the  great  water  tank.  The  coke  needed  for 
consumption  to  generally  carried  in  smaJl  baskets. 
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lie  sabjdned  tectJansl  new,  «]])  glre  a  deuef  notioa  ol  mnae  of  tlt«  p 
refeired  to,  and  wili  help  ua  to  nplain  "The  Nofeltj's"  distinguiahing:  p 
ciple, — iu  mode  of  genemting  steam. 


The  heated  tit  bom  the  Auii&m  S  paeses  into  a  flue,  wining  two  or  three 
times  up  and  down  the  cylinder  EG,  and  giadnaUy  diminishing  in  bore,  till  it 
terminates  in  the  esc^»e-pipe  Q.  Bj  contact  with  the  water,  the  pipe  or  flae 
sires  out  ita  heat,  and  in  tlui  mumer  ouuea  (he  generation  of  steam.  Beddei 
uia,  water  (disdmrniilied  by  the  diading  in  the  cat,)  i>  admitted  loond  the  lidea 
of  the  fWnace.  Taken  altogether,  howerer,  the  extent  of  sorface  exposed  to 
the  action  of  heat,  iBconsideiablyleaBiiilhii  than  in  engines  in  geneml ;  and  we 
nighl  thence  be  led  to  expect  a  proportional  red  uetinn  in  power.  Andundeicom- 
mon  circnmBtances,  this  must  Deccnanlybe  the  case;  out  the  disadvantage  is 
much  more  than  compensated  bj  the  effect  of  the  powerful  blast  apparatus  to 
which  allusion  has  alreadv  been  made.  B;  means  of  this,  the  heated  air  is 
-driven  mpidi;  thnmgh  the  Hue,  and  by  thns  supplying  a  greater  quantity  of  beat 
in  a  given  time,  the  same  advantages  are  obtained  as  would  remilt  from  very 
much  increasing  the  size  of  the  furnace,  and  the  extent  of  the  flue^  The 
oxygen  gas,  too,  which  is  one  of  the  components  of  atmospheric  air,  is 
itself  a  source  of  heat,  and  helps  to  feed  the  tlame,  thus  supplying  the  nlace  of 
so  much  additional  co1(e.  The  flue  is  made  t«  diminisn  giadually,  becaose 
the  heated  air  cools  in  its  passage  through  it,  and  gradually  requiies  len  and 
less  vent.  The  estimated  cost  per  mile  for  fuel  to  this  ennoa,  is  one  half-penny 
only;  so  that  it  is  as  renurkable  foi  cheapness,  as  we  shall  soon  shew  it  to  be  for 
speed.  Such  are  the  principal  points  of  distinction  in  this  very  superior  engine, 
which,  though  prevented  bv  untawaid  mischances  by  tio  means  calling  into  dis- 
credit the  principle  upon  which  its  action  depends,  from  obtaining  the  £500  pre- 
mium, for  which  it  contended,  has  nined  without  doubt,  as  a  public  journalist 
*^Tteses  il,"  the  gnitd  prw  of  ptMieappnibiUion."  On  its  first  exhibidon — car- 
rying only  its  complement  of  coke  and  water,  with  two  peisons  to  manage  it — it 
traveised  the  railway  at  the  astonishing  velocity  of  28  miles  an  hour,  and  actually 
performed  one  mile  in  the  space  of  one  minute,  and  fifty-thiee  seconds,  being  at 
the  rate  of  very  nearly  33  miles  an  hour.  It  subsequently  drew  upwards  of 
nine  toits,  (or  thrice  its  own  weight,  inclnding  fuel  and  water)  at  the  veloci^  of 
HOj  miles  per  hour,  while  its  lowest  rale  of  motion  was  10  miles  in  the  hour.* 
The  jnoorietois  have,  indeed,  offered  to  stake  1000  pounds,  that  it  shall  travel 
the  whole  distance  between  Hanchcster  and  livenool,  (30  miles)  in  an  honr, 
vhen  the  lail-way  is  quite  flnidied.  From  the  acddenls  hinted  at,  which  arose 
fenn  the  newness  of  the  en8ine,t  and  its  not  being,  consequently,  in  good 
■woAinporder ;  on  the  7th  9a;  of  trial,  Me«n.  Braithwaite  and  Erickaon, 

*  Since  the  Dial,  "  The  Novelty"  has  given  astonishing  proo&  of  its  eHdeney. 
Ithastravelledby  the  whole  dsy,  at  the  rate  of  £5,  SB,  and  even  40  miles  per  hour.— 
It  has  drawn,  too,  "  for  seversl  hours,  a  gross  weubt  of  35  tons ;  that  is  at  least 
ten  times  its  own  weight,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  mllea  per  honr." 

-f  It  is  stated  by  the  nUtor  of  the  Mechames'  Msgasine,  that  it  was  begun  and 
finished  in  the  short  space  of  the  ^  weds  inuaediac^  pfwading  the  can^etitiMii 
and  had  aarer  been  sshjeetsd  to  any  sort  of  pnwt 
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it  firam  tlie  contest  '^kaTing  it  to  be  judged  of  by  the  perfonnances 
it  bad  already  exhibited.''  As,  however,  the  ^^  stipuladons'*  lequired,  that 
ajoomey  of  70  mike  should  be  continuously  perfonned,  which  was  not  done 
by  **  The  NoTdty,"  the  judges  could  not  allow  the  consideiation  of  its  merits 
to  intercept  the  premium  from  that  engine  which  satisfeustorilv  fulfilled  the 
eonditions.  It  is,  howerer,  more  than  probable,  that  this  exnibition  of  its 
efficiency  will  enable  the  proprietors  to  net  eventually  a  sum  very  fax  gieater 
than  that  competed  for. 

The  next  on  the  list  is  **  The  Sans  Pareir*  of  Mr.  Ackworth,  of  Darlington^ 
an  engine  of  great  power.  It  differs  from  "  The  Novelty,''  in  requiring  a  separ 
rate  tender  for  its  coke  and  water,  and  its  weight  is  nearly  double  that  of  the 
latter.  Its  efficiency  is  great,  but  it  requires  a  very  large  supply  of  fuel  and 
water  to  keep  up  a  uniform  performance.  The  expense  for  coke  per  mile,  for 
this  engine,  is  estimated  at  about  two-pence.  At  the  time  of  its  trial,  it  drew 
13  tons,  6  cwt.  (the  stipulated  weight)  with  great  regularity  for  two  hours,  com- 
pleting in  that  period  25  miles;  and  showed  occadonally  (though  this  was  its 
Btmost  qieed)  a  rate  of  motion  of  16  miles  per  hour.  An  accident,  however^ 
in  one  ot  the  pomps,  disabled  it  for  fieurther  action ; — ^nor  was  it  afterwards 
ezldUted. 

**  The  Rocket*'  of  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  displayed,  nearly  on  every  occasion 
of  its  appearance,  a  surprising  degree  of  power  and  speed.  Like  *'  The  Sans 
Pncil,"  it  has  a  tender  attached  to  it,  is  of  bulky  proportions,  and  its  chimney 
is  of  great  height ;  which  latter  circumstance  gave  botn  engines,  while  in  rapid 
notion,  a  slight  tendency  to  sway  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  railway.* 
This  engine  appeared  on  the  first  day  of  trial,  but  did  not  then  make  any  very 
surprising  exnibition  of  efficiency.  With  three  times  its  weight,  (or  12  tons. 
Sort,)  it  travelled  at  the  rate  of  a  little  more  than  10  miles  an  hour.  This 
veisfat,  however,  being  detached  from  it,  its  velocity  equalled  about  18  miles 
SB  hour.  On  ttie  thira  day,  it  accomplished,  (drawing  12  tons,  16  cwt)  the 
nqinxed  journey  of  70  miles,  vrithout  accident,  taking  in  a  freish  supply  of 
vster  after  the  completion  of  the  first  half,  or  35  miles;  this  being  equal  to 
the  distance  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester.  The  remaining  36  miles  were  of 
eooiie  reckoned  equivalent  to  a  journey  from  Manchester  l)ack  to  Liverpool. 
Hie  average  rate  of  speed  in  the  first  36  miles  was  1 1  miles  an  hour  (exceeding 
the  stipoli^ed  maximum  by  1  mile) ;  and  that  in  the  last  36  miles,  12  miles 
sn  boor,  including  all  stoppages.  On  the  fifth  day,  being  stripped  of  its  tender- 
carriage  and  every  other  encumbrance,  it  actually  penormed  7  miles  in  14 
BUD.  14  sec,  being  at  the  rate  of  30  miles  an  hour.  This  astonishing  velocity 
eoold  not,  of  course,  have  been  long  maintained,  from  want  of  fuel  and  water ; 
bat  still  it  fully  proved  the  very  great  power  of  the  engine.  The  premium 
was  ultimately  awarded  to  **  The  Kocket,''  since  this  engine  alone  fulnlled  the 
necessary  conditions,  in  travelling  the  entire  journey  of  70  miles  continuously. 
Subsequently  to  the  trial,  it  has  even  far  outdone  its  previous  feats — drawing 
the  enormous  weight  of  20  tons  at  firom  18  to  20  miles  ner  hour,  and  the  stifi 
moie  enormous  weight  of  40  tons  at  an  average  rate  ot  14  miles  per  hour,  on 
a  dead  level,  and  18  tons  up  a  plane  inclined  1  in  96,  at  the  rate  of  8  miles  an 
honr.f  The  cost  of  ftiel  for  this  engine  has  been  estimated  at  about  three- 
halfoenee  per  mile. 

The  before-mentioned  are  the  principal  competing  engines.  The  other  two 
mtj  be  passed  by  with  a  very  slight  notice.  ^  The  Uycloped,"  Mr.  Brandreth, 
of  Liverpool,  is  not  moved  bv  steam.  The  internal  machinery,  in  fact,  is  a  sort 
of  hone  tread-mUL  Insteaa  of  running  before  the  carriage,  the  horses  (two,  we 
believe,  are  employed,)  are  placed  in  stalls,  fixed  on  a  wooden  platform  within 
it,  and  made  to  trample  constantly  upon  **  an  endless  chain  of  cross-bars,  which 

*  The  Novelty,  having  its  water-tank  underneath  the  frame-work  of  the  engine, 
by  which  the  eentre  of  gravity  is  lowered,  was  free  from  this  friult 

f  It  is  farther  stated,  in  the  <<  Companion  to  the  British  Almanack"  for  183(H  that 
''The  Rocket"  has  aceomnlished  1  mile  in  1  nunute  80  seconds, being  46  miles  per 
hoar!  I    The  linM  irbitn  tus  was  done  is  not  given. 
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work  into  and  revolve  round  the  axles  of  the  wheels.**  lliere  ave  aome  advan- 
tages in  this  method  of  using  horse-power ;  the  principal  of  which  is,  that  the 
horses  never  can  be  ^  run  down"  by  an  acquired  momentum ;  yet  even  its  most 
efficient  performance  only  proved  that  steam  is  £ir  superior  lK>th  in  cheapness 
and  power. 

Mr.  BuntaU's  steam  carriage,  ^  The  Persevemnce,"  poformed  nothing  worthy 
of  notice,  when  compared  with  the  three  superior  engines.  It  made  out  few 
trials,  and  its  velocity  did  not  exceed  6  miles  an  hour. 

On  considering  all  the  performances  at  the  recent  competition,  we  see  estab- 
lished, on  *'  the  firm  groimd  of  experiment,"  that  which  theory  has  long  ago 
decided  to  be  practicable.  The  various  elements  in  which  the  attainment  of 
great  velocity  on  railways  consists,  have  been  long  ago  minutely  and  carefully 
mvestigated  by  the  most  eminent  mathematicians  and  engineers.  These  indivi- 
duals have  estimated  the  amount  of  retardation  from  friction,  resistance  of  the 
ur,  ascending  inclined  planes,  &c. ;  the  increase  or  diminution  in  speed  from 
proposed  improvements  in  the  construction  of  locomotive  enp^ines ;  the  compa- 
rative advantages  of  cajials  and  railways ;  the  efifects  of  altenng  the  form  and 
materials  of  we  latter,  &c.,  &c,  with  a  precision  which  subsequent  experi- 
ments could  only  confirm.  There  were,  indeed,  some,  and  sensible  men  too, 
who  having  often  detected  an  important  difference  between  theory  and  practice, 
demurred  about  receiving  some  of  these  results,  and  anticipated  that  all  that 
was  expected  would  not  be  attained.  We  think,  however,  that  their  strongest 
doubts  must  now  be  set  at  rest ;  and  so  &r  the  ends  of  science  have  been 
answered.  But  the  consideration  of  the  effects  likely  to  result  to  society  from 
the  general  adoption  of  railways,  leads  to  reflections  of  a  higher  kind.  Some 
may  have  been  rather  too  sanguine,  and  some,  perhaps,  too  fiinciful  in  their 
speculations  upon  this  point ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted,  for  an  instant,  that 
consequences  of  the  most  extraordinaiy  nature  will  necessarily  ensue. 

The  power  of  travelling  thre^  or  four  times  as  fast  aa  at  present,  is  not  to  be 
considered  merely  as  a  personal  convenience^  nor  as  an  advantage  which  restricts 
itself  to  individuals ; — ^it  must,  of  necessity,  produce  a  fai  wider  effect  In  pro- 
portion as  the  time  necessary  to  travel  from  one  place  to  another  is  diminished, 
80,  in  effect,  is  the  actual  distance  between  those  places.  And  thus,  in  the  in- 
tercourse between  manufacturing  and  sea-port  or  other  towns,  nearly  the  same 
advantage  (as  the  editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Masazine  remarks)  is  gained  as  if 
**  the  workdiop  of  the  manufacturer  were  brou^t  alongside  the  quay  where  he 
obtains  his  raw  material,  and  whence  he  sends  it  forth  again  in  a  manufactured 
shape  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world ;  or  as  if  the  collieries,  iron-mines, 
anci  potteries  of  the  heart  of  England,  were  scattered  along  its  shores."  It  is 
needless  to  point  out  the  benefits  of  such  an  approximation,  even  on  the  score  of 
speed.  If,  however,  we  combine  with  that,  another  element  in  the  advantage 
of  railways, — cheapness,  we  shaU  instantlv  see  that  the  price,  both  of  natural 
produce  and  manufactured  goods,  cannot  fail  to  be  considerably  lowered.  It 
IS  well  known,  that  the  expense  of  carriage  is  one  of  the  component  parts  of 
the  price  which  every  purchaser  must  pay  for  all  manufactured  articles,  even  if 
he  hnjs  them  at  the  place  where  they  are  made  up.  The  manufacturer  must 
be  paid  the  expenses  mcurred  by  him  in  obtaining  the  raw  material ;  and  in 
proportion  as  uese  are  reduced,  the  purchaser's  price  is  reduced  too.  Again, 
there  are  many  heavy  commodities  upon  which  the  cost  of  carriage  has  the  effect 
of  partially,  or  even  totally,  restricting  their  sale.  These  can  never  admit  of  being 
sent  beyond  a  certain  distance  to  market,  or  they  would  not  obtain  an  advantageous 
price  for  the  trader.  If  sent  beyond  this  distance,  the  market-price  obtained  for 
them  would  not  even  pay  the  expenses  of  conveying  them.  We  thus  see  that 
goods  of  this  kind  become  more  and  more  marketaUe  as  the  cost  of  carriage 
18  diminished.  Hence,  if  instead  of  paying  nine-pence  or  ten-pence  a  ton,  per 
mile,  for  carriage,  two-pence  only  be  paid,  it  is  easily  seen  that  numerous  com- 
modities, which  could  not  pay  the  former  price,  will,  when  that  price  is  so  much 
reduced,  be  at  once  sent  even  to  distant  markets — and  the  more  goods  conveyed 
to  the  market,  the  lower  is  necessarily  the  rate  at  which  they  are  sold. 

The  editor  of  the  Scotsman  has  presented  some  ingemoos  remaiks  on  the 
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fery  great  increase  of  tiavelliDg  that  would  result  from  the  combined  speed 
ind  cheapness  of  railways.  "  If  the  journey  from  Edinburgh  to  Manchester 
could  be  performed  in  10  hours,  at  an  expense  of  fourteen  or  ilftcen  sliillings, 
erery  merchant  knows  that  the  amount  of  travelling  between  the  two  places 
would  increase,  not  ten,  but  fifty  fold."  There  is  little  doubt  of  the  truth 
of  this,  nor  of  the  following : — ^*^  Let  what  was  once  a  journey  of  twenty  days  be 
reduced  to  one  of  as  many  hours,  and  we  have  not  a  doubt  that  we  siiall  have 
fire  hundred  times  as  much  travelling  as  in  the  year  1700."  By  this  great 
iDcrease  in  travelling,  also,  wealth  would  be  more  equally  distributed,  and  men 
would  become  better  known  to  each  other — ^knowledge,  too,  could  not  fail  to  be 
increased,  when  the  improvements  or  inventions  made  in  one  part  of  the  country 
would  be  almost  instantaneously  known  in  evenr  other  part.  The  abbe  Kaynal 
has  remarked,  that  "  Wherever  we  shall  find  no  facility  of  trading  from  a  city  to  a 
town,  or  £tom  a  village  to  a  hamlet,  we  may  pronounce  that  people  to  be  bar* 
barians,  and  we  shall  only  be  deceived  respecting  the  degree  of  barbarism." 
If  this  proposition  be  correct,  it  follows,  from  the  considerations  already  adduced, 
that  the  converse  of  it  must  also  be  true ;  that  in  proportion  as  the  ucilities  of 
intercoarse  are  increased,  so  will  civilization  advance.  Another  illustration  is 
furnished  us,  by  considering  a  commercial  country  as  an  organised  body,  and 
the  roads  and  canals  interspersed  throughout  it,  as  its  veins  and  arteries.  Now, 
the  quicker  the  healthy  circulation  of  blood,  the  greater,  evidently,  is  the  vigour 
and  strenc^th  of  the  frame.  Tliis  argument  applies  witli  far  greater  force  to 
railways  man  to  roads  and  canals ;  for,  in  the  former,  the  blood,  so  to  term  it, 
flows  much  more  rapidly  and  more  freely,  and  hence  more  efficiently  for  the 
general  operation  of  the  organised  machinery  than  in  the  latter. 

The  foregoing  are  the  principal  considerations,  derived  from  the  cheapness 
and  rapidity  of  this  mode  of  travelling.  Mr.  Herapath,  however,  in  a  pub- 
lished **  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  the  Utility,  Advantages,  and 
National  Importance  of  Mr.  Gumey's  ^team-carriage,"  has  investigated,  with 
much  ability,  the  effects,  in  another  point  of  view,  arising  from  the  substi- 
tution of  steam  for  horse-power.*  He  calculates,  allowing  uat  one  horse  con- 
sumes for  food  as  much  land  as  would  maintain  eight  persons,  that  '*  ten 
thousand  steam-carriages  would  save  stage-coach  propnetors,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  travelling  and  mercantile  part  of  our  community,  from  £91,750,479, 
to  £100,000,000  per  annum;  that  is,  about  double  otir  whole  national  revenue; 
and  would  convert,  for  the  purposes  of  human  support,  land  sufficient  to  main- 
tain fourteen  millions,  four  nondred  thousands  of  persons ;  that  is,  more  tiian 
the  whole  population  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales."  These  are,  indeed, 
magniiioent  anticipations,  and,  we  think,  rather  exaggerated:  be  this  as  it 
may,  they  are,  in  the  main,  well-grounded;  and  though  many  years  must 
elapse  before  Uie  fulfilment  of  them,  dming  which  time  a  thousand  disturbing 
causes  may  arise,  yet  we  feel  little  hesitation  in  saying,  with  the  Scotsman,  on 
a  general  review  of  all  the  circumstances,  that  "  the  introduction  of  steam- 
cainages  on  railways,t  places  us  on  the  yerws  of  a  new  era—of  a  social  revo- 
lution of  which  imagination  cannot  picture  the  ultimate  effects." 

*  Mr.  Hcrapath's  computations  are  intended  to  refer  to  steam-eBrriages  employed 
on  the  common  roads ;  out  it  is  easily  seen  that  they  are  confirmatory  in  even  a 
gmter  d^ree,  of  the  advantages  derivable  from  the  use  of  locomotive  engmes  on 
railwiys.   . 

f  It  is  singular  that  nearly  all  the  speculations  respecting  the  adyantages  of 
iiilways  now  agitated,  were  published  to  the  world,  many  years  back,  by  Mr. 
Wilkes,  of  Measbam,  in  Derbyshire.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  then  met  widi 
so  much  attention  as  at  present.— 5m  JUa's  Enejfclapidia,^ArUde,  Raiiway. 
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LITSRAET  FUND  80CIBTY. 

mstitutioii  was  founded  in  1790,  and  inoovpoiated  in  1818.  Its  object 
is  the  lelief  of  men  of  learning  and  genios,  in  distress,  who  have  benefited  the 
world  "bj  their  literary  labours.  It  is  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  hite  Mr.  David 
Williams.  Its  progress,  however,  was  extremely  slow,  until  a  descendant  of 
liewton  enrichea  its  ftinds  by  the  bequest  of  his  fortune. 

The  machinenf  of  the  society  is  upon  a  large  scale — a  president,  twenty  vice- 
presidents,  three  registrars,  three  treasurers,  and  three  auditors ;  a  council  of 
twentr,  and  a  committee  of  nineteen  members,  four  of  whom  are  of  the  cojm- 


may,  however,  be  said,  with  reference  to  its  caimbilities,  that  the  Lite- 
nry  Fund  is  in  its  infancy ;  nor  ought  we  to  lament  this  limited  operation  of 

Swers,  which  could  only  be  fully  developed  by  an  immense  increase  of  literary 
stress. 

The  funded  property  of  the  society  is  22,000,  ^  ]per  cents.  It  is  supported 
by  the  liberal  annual  donation  of  200  guineas,  from  his  majesty ;  and  its  income 
may  be  stated  at  about  £1400  a  year.  An  annual  subscription  of  one  guinea 
constitutes  a  member,  and  a  donation  of  ten  goineas,  a  life  governor. 

To  establish  a  claim  upon  the  fuud,  sufficient  testimonials  must  be  adduced 
of  a  literary  work,  of  a  respectable  character,  having  been  published — but  to 
miethe  feelings  of  those  who  may  require  assistance,  and  yet  oe  unwilling  to  so- 
licit, the  committee  receive  applications  from  any  persons  of  known  respectabi* 
lily,  in  behalf  of  literary  men :  and  there  are  many  instances  on  recora,  where 
the  reeeipt  of  a  liberal  donation  has  been  the  first  intimation  conveyed  to  the 
mnthor  benefited,  of  the  society's  existence. 

But,  perhaps,  the  usefulness  of  this  institution  is  more  beneficially  shovrn  in 
1^  relief  it  affords  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  meritorious  writers ;  for  it  is 
well  known  that  an  author  often  simports  his  fiunUy  in  ease  and  comfort 
without  making  a  provision  tot  them  after  his  death. 

The  sodetj's  apartments  are  at  No.  4,  Lincolns-Inn-Fields,  where  the  com- 
fluttae  meet  on  the  second  Wednesday,  in  eight  months,  from  November  to  June, 
iiduaiTe}  for  the  consideration  of  claims  for  relief. 


THB  widow's  FRIBKD  AH  O  BBMBTOLBNT  BOCIBTT. 

Tru  flocietv  was  established  near  twenty  years  since.  Although  dLstingoisb- 
ing  itself  as  tne  widow's  friend,  its  charities  are  by  no  means  restricted  to  that 
class  of  persons.  Under  the  additional  titie  of  **  benevolent,"  it  embraces 
every  variety  of  distress  of  which  it  is  enabled  to  take  cojpuxanee.  Every 
appbcant  recommended  by  a  member  of  the  societr  is  visited  at  his  or  her 
lemenccL  and  relief  given  according  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  pai^. 
Those  who  visit  the  haunts  of  poverty  and  disease,  peruse  chapters  m  ^ 
vohuM  el  huBMB  fife,  the  exiateDee  of  which  was  not  snspeeted,  and  will 
jMiroaly  ha  cnSM  by  tiioae  who  have  never  been  tiius  oeooped.  It  is  not  by 
walking  the  squares  and  streets,  nor  even  the  lanes  and  aueys  of  tUs  great 
metramms,  that  the  lowest  dejpAis  of  human  suffering  and  destitation  may  be 
sounded,  but  by  entering  the  abodes  of  penury,  loaUisomeness,  and  squalor. 
It  is  true,  the  uBicted  will  be  found,  in  many  cases,  to  have  reduced  them- 
selves to  their  miserable  condition  by  nee  or  imprudence,  but  their  suffering 
is  not,  therefore,  less  acute ;  whiTe,  on  the  contrary,  many  who  have  not  to 
reproach  themselves  as  the  authors  of  their  own  calamities,  have  be^  reduced 
by  ill-healthy  or  other  misfortunes,  to  the  most  abject  stitte.    Many  cases  of 
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«ntdiedB€8Sy  attributable  to  either  of  the  above  causes,  have  been  discovered 
aod  aDeviated  hr  this  society ;  and  while  dispensing  temporal  relief  it  does 
not  lose  aght  of  a  more  permanent  object,  the  spiritual  welfare  of  those  by 
whom  it  is  received. 

To  eonstitate  a  member  of  the  society,  an  annual  subscription  of  half  affuinea 
is  lequired,  and  a  donation  of  ten  guineas  maies  ihe  donor  a  member  during 
life.  PteriovtB  to  a  member  being  elected  to  the  committee,  it  is  necessaiy 
tbat  be  should  be  proposed  and  seconded  by  two  individuals  already  of  that 
body;  and  being*  a  member  involves  the  liability  to  be  employed  as  a  visitor. 

We  are  aorrj  to  observe,  that  the  inadequacy  of  the  funds  of  this  society 
ffiy  mticb  circumacribe  the  scene  of  ite  utility.  Every  parish  in  the  metio* 
polls  would,  separately,  present  a  field  for  the  exertions  of  one  such  institntioii, 
ind  we  heaiitily  wish  it  possessed  one.  The  precautions  used  to  prevent  the 
BuappliGation  of  the  charity,  by  bestowing  it  on  persons  by  whom  it  is  not 
ihsohxtely  needed,  and  thas  encouraging  idleness,  are  an  excellent  feature  in 
the  plan ;    and    their  employment   by  all    such    societies  is  indispensably 
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MR.  JAMES  HAMILTON. 

Mr.  James  Hamilton  was  bom  in  Dublin,  in  December  1768;  his  parents 
were  ngid  catholics ;  as  soon,  therefore,  as  be  had  acquired  the  necessary  prepa- 
latoiy  education,  be  was  placed  with  Messrs.  Beatty  and  Mulhall,  two  Jesuits^ 
mok  of  consideiuble  acquirements,  who,  on  the  dissolution  of  their  order  by 
Ganganelli,  bad  established  a  school  in  Dublin.     At  this  school  he  remained 
Ibux  yeaia,  and  tbere  acquired  the  usual  quantum  of  Greek,  Latin,  &c.    But 
even  at  this  early  age  he  was  not  a  subject  for  prescription ;  he  took  the  liberty 
of  jud^^g  for  nimself,  and  openly  avowed  his  dislike  to  the  tenets  of  the 
catholic  religion,  and  bis  attachment  to  those  of  the  protestant  faith.     It  is, 
probably,  to  be  attributed  to  this  difference  between  the  parents  and  son,  on  the 
sabject  of  religion,  that  he  engaged  himself,  unusually  early  in  life,  as  clerk 
in  a  mercantile  house  at  Manchester.  By  his  zealous  a.ssiduity  in  this  situation, 
he  guned  for  bimaelf  tbe  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  employers,  and  after  a 
few  years  be  established  himself  as  Merchant  and  Commercial  Agent  at  Bor- 
deux.    His  knowledge  of  business  secured  him  such  success  tliat  after  a  short 
tnne  he  was  induced  to  extend  his  connexions  with  the  continent,  and  shortly 
after  purchased  a  house  and  took  up  bis  residence  at  Hamburgh.     In  this 
place  ne  carried  on  business  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  and  was  made  free  of 
tbe  city.     On  his  first  arrival  at  Hamburgh,  in  1708,  a  friend  recommended 
to  him,  a  General  D'Angeli,  a  French  Emigre,  as  a  teacher  of  the  German 
language.     It  was  from  me  mode  of  teaching  pursued  by  this  gentleman  that 
he  borrowed  one  of  the  principles  of  tbe  Hamiltonian  Systenu,  **  tbat  we  should 
learn  tbe  words  of  a  language  previously  to  the  grammar,  or  the  rules  for 
cxnabining  words."    Four  years  after  this  he  established  a  house  in  Paris,  not 
as  an  Englishman,  but  as  a  citizen  of  Hamburgh ;    and,  in  coniunction 
with   tbe  banking-house  of  Karcher  and  Co.,  he    did   considerable   busi- 
ness with  Englamt  during  tbe  peace  of  Amiens.    At  the  rupture  of  the 
tieatf  of   Amiens,  he  was  made   prisoner,  notwithstanding  the  representa- 
lions  of  the  senate  of  Hamburgh  in  his  Ikvour.    All  they  could  obtain  waa 
»!»»»  ^15  name  should  be  effaced  from  the  list  of  prisoners  of  war,  and  bis 
poMort,  of  Carte  de  Surety,  had  **  efface  de  la  liste  des  prisonnieis  de  guerre,** 
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as  a  citizen  of  Hamburg^h,  inscribed  on  it ;  but  as  natif  of  England,  he  was 
detained  during  tbe  war,  to  the  ruin  of  his  business  in  Hamburgh  and  in  Paris. 
Still  his  Tnind  was  active  and  inventive  as  ever.  He  commenced  business  as 
a  manufacturer  at  St  duentin,  in  Picardy,  the  Manchester  of  France.  It 
would  oocupy  a  volume  to  give  a  detail  of  the  various  inventions  and  improve- 
ments of  which  he  now  l^came  the  autlior.  He  introduced  a  new  mode  of 
griUery  a  process  which  consists  in  freeing  muslins,  ^cc.,  of  their  shaggy  nap 
by  passing  them  over  a  hot  cylinder  with  such  rapidity,  that  the  article  itselif 
remains  uninjured.  He  also  introduced  various  important  improvements  in 
bleaching,  and  in  the  imitation  of  Cashmere  shawls,  and  in  the  manufacUiie 
of  siUc  and  cotton  stockings.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  period  of  his 
detention  in  France,  he  was  in  frequent  correspondence  with  Napoleon  on  the 
subject  of  manufactures,  &c.  In  1814,  he  revisited  England,  and  shortly  after 
proceeded  to  the  United  States.  On  his  arrival  in  New  York  in  1815,  he  pub- 
lished an  essay  on  the  "  Usual  Mode  of  Teaching  the  Languages,"  in  whicn  be 
explained  the  ideas  he  had  himself  on  this  subject,  and  stated  his  confidence  as 
to  the  success  of  the  mode  of  teaching  which  he  proposed.  The  progress  of  his 
system  from  this  point  is  fully  described  in  a  littie  pamphlet  composed  by  him- 
self, entitied  "  The  History,  Principles,  Practice,  and  Results,  of  the  Hamiltonian 
System."  As  wc  propose  entering  more  at  large  on  the  Subject  of  the  principles  and 
progress  of  the  Hamiltonian  System  in  a  future  number,  we  shall  now  confine 
ourselves  to  the  operations  of  Mr.  Hamilton  immediately  preceding  his  death. 
In  the  summer  of  last  year  he  \isited  Paris,  with  a  view  of  spreading  the 
knowledge  of  his  system ;  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  approbation  of  the 
minister  of  education,  and  his  promises  of  support;  when  the  late  sudden  change 
of  ministry  destroyed  all  his  hopes  in  that  quarter.  On  his  return  to  England 
in  autumn,  he  determined  to  devote  all  his  time  and  energies  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  that  plan  in  which  he  was  all-absorbed,  and  revisited  Dublin  for  the 
purpose  of  aelivering  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  subject,  when  the  violent 
effects  of  sea-sickness  produced  a  spasmodic  attack  whicn  terminated,  after  two 
days,  in  death.  His  goodness  of  neart  can  only  be  estimated  by  those  who 
ei^joyed  his  acquaintance.  He  has  left  a  son  and  three  daughters,  who  are 
married,  also  a  widow  and  a  second  family  of  six  young  children,  the  last 
of  whom  has  been  bom  since  the  father's  death.  Mr.  Hamilton  published, 
during  his  Ufe,  a  number  of  works  for  teaching  the  ancient  and  modem 
languages  on  his  plan,  and  the  profits  arising  from  their  sale  form  the  only 
dependence  his  numerous  family  have  for  support  His  publications  will  con- 
tinue to  be  edited  by  Mr.  Underwood,  of  Leicester-square,  a  gentleman  who  has 
married  Mr.  Hanulton's  third  daughter,  and  was  his  partner  in  the  business  of 
teaching  for  several  years.  Mr.  Underwood  is,  likewise,  the  author  of  several  pub- 
lications on  the  Hamiltonian  plan,  and  proposes,  we  understand,  at  no  distant 
period,  to  favour  the  public  with  an  account  of  the  Hamiltonian  System,  and  its 
author. 


REV.   ISAAC  TAYLOR. 

This  amiable  man,  and  very  useful  writer,  died  December  12th,  1829,  at 
Ongar,  in  Essex,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age.  For  thirty-two  years  he  had  pre- 
sided over  the  independent  church  and  congregation  of  that  place,  and  previously  to 
his  establishment  Uiere,  he  had  sustained  a  similar  charge  at  Colcnester.  J3e- 
fore  his  removal  to  Ongar,  exertions  were  made  to  secure  his  pastoral  service  at 
Flaistow,  in  Essex ;  but  from  some  cause  or  otiier,  the  negociations  for  that 
purpose  failed,  and  a  conjunction  of  circumstances,  which  he  ever  regarded  as 
providential,  led  to  his  final  settiement  amongst  a  people  who  have  long  mani- 
fested an  aficctionate  attachment  to  him,  and  now  sincerely  lament  the  loss  of 
their  "  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend."  No  visitation  of  deatli  has  for  many 
years  occasioned  such  an  excitement  of  feeling,  in  Ongar  and  its  vicinity,  as  that 
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nhich  consignee!  the  venerable  Isaac  Taylor  to  the  silent  tomb.  When  the  me- 
lancholy intelligence  was  publicly  announced,  all  seemed,  more  or  less,  person- 
jilly  affected  by  it ;  and  all  were  prompt  to  shed  blessin^^s  on  his  memory.  At 
his  burial,  no  fewer  than  thirty  unfeigned  mourners  composed  the  funeral  train, 
which  was  farther  aiigiiiented  by  a  ?ery  lar^e  crowd,  of  botli  townspeople  and 
villageis,  whom  respect  for  tlie  deceased  had  attracted  to  his  obsequies.  Num- 
bers, too,  of  his  congregation  testified  their  affectionate  esteem,  by  instantly  as- 
suming the  "  sable  garb  of  woe,"  or  going  into  mourning,  as  it  is  termed,  on 
his  account  Though  there  was  no  reason  to  expect  that  the  complaint,  which  at 
length  terminated  fis  existence,  could  be  effectually  counteracted  or  remedied,  yet 
the  blow  of  death  was  unloosed  for  at  the  time  when  it  was  given ;  as  Mr.  Taylor  had 
walked  about  the  town,  and  paid  several  casual  visits  on  the  day  previous  to  that 
of  his  decease.  His  last  pubHc  discourse  was,  we  learn,  of  a  deeply  interesting 
and  affectionate  character.  It  seemed  almost  like  a  prognostic  of  the  event 
which  shortly  after  removed  the  aged  pilgrim  of  Christ  to  his  everlastmg  rest 
The  lamp  of  his  earthly  affections  burned  brightly  to  the  last,  and  was  extin- 
Ruished  for  a  moment,  only  to  be  instantaneously  relumed  at  the  throne  of  ihe 
Eternal. 

We  regret  our  inability  to  furnish  an  accurate  chronological  sketch  of  those 
events  in  Mr.  T's.  life,  which  may  be  termed  the  epochs  of  his  existence.  This 
may,  bowercr,  be  the  less  necessary,  since,  from  his  thoroughly  domesticated 
chancter,  his  years  generally  passed  away  in  undisturbed  uniformity. 

Mr.  T.,  and  nearly  all  his  children,  were  accustomed  to  use  the  Imrm  as  well 
as  the  pen,  and  BoydelPs  fine  illustrations  of  Holy  Writ,  consisting  of  a  series  of 
100  Qopper  plate  engravings,  vyere  designed  by  his  son  Isaac,  and  executed  (we 
believe  entirely)  by  himself  and  family.  Someof  these  plates  have  been  considered 
by  competent  judges,  fully  equal,  both  in  design  and  workmanship,  to  many  of 
Martin's  most  admired  compositions.*  With  respect  to  his  domestic  life,  we  learn, 
that  he  was  a  rigid  economist  of  time,  and  quite  an  enthusiast  in  his  love  of  or- 
der and  punctuality.  If  five  minutes  ever  elapsed  between  the  proper  period  of 
dinner  and  that  of  its  being  ready,  he  would,  on  sitting  down,  say,  "  Now  I  have 
bst  fire  minutes,  and  Mrs.  Taylor  has  lost  five  minutes,  and  these  (enumerating 
the  rest  of  the  family)  have  each  lost  five  minutes ;  and,  (supposing  there  were 
sii  in  company)  so  we  have  lost  a  whole  half-hour  by  the  want  of  punctuality." 
This  way  of  calculating  the  time  lost,  used  sometimes  to  astonish  the  poor  cook, 
who  did  not  altogether  understand  such  nice  computations.  He  was,  we  are  told 
by  a  fair  friend  who  was  slightly  acquainted  with  him,  a  "social  and  instructive 
companion :  his  conversation  was  habitually  distinguished  by  the  introduction 
of  remarks  of  a  useful  tendency,  containing  much  point,  and  expressed  in  his 
native  simplicity  of  manner."  He  was  ever  a  strong  advocate  for  liberal  and  en- 
lightened education ;  and  being  a  great  favorite  of  the  young,  he  took  advantage 
of  his  influence  to  press  upon  them  the  improvement  of  their  inin&, 
^  the  unceasing  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Nor  did  he  confine  himself 
merely  to  pointing  out  the  road,  and  directing  them  to  walk  in  it  He  extended 
a  helning  hand  to  all  who  were  willing  to  labour  for  themselves ;  and,  indeed, 
statealy  devoted  some  hours  to  the  instruction  of  a  few  young  friends,  in  whose 
mental  advancement  he  took  a  kind  interest  This  feature  of  his  character  is  still 
farther  heightened  by  the  fact,  that "  only  a  short  time  previous  to  his  death,  he 
commenced  the  delivery  of  a  gratuitous  course  of  philosophical  lectures  at  his 
own  house,  to  which  he  invited  the  attendance  of  his  friends.''  There  is  some- 
thinn^  almost  affecting  in  the  consideration  that,  even  at  his  advanced  age,  he 
lost  not  that  eager  desire  to  communicate  knowledge,  to  quicken  the  germ  of 
youthful  thought,  which  had  characterised  him  through  life.  It  is  rare  to  meet 
with  so  venetHi>le  a  philosophical  experimenter.  But,  indeed,  it  was  essential 
to  his  happiness  that  he  should  be  ever  promoting  the  cause  of  practical  useful- 
ness. This  was  the  end  he  ever  kept  in  view,  whether  in  the  parlour  or  in  the 
pulpit  His  style  of  preaching  was  somewhat  peculiar,  and  uiiadapted  to  what 
are  termed  popular  audiences.  He  was  an  a^irer  of  many  of  the  old  divines, 
and  was  quite  willing  to  sacrifice  the  merit  of  elegance  to  that  of  impressive 
force.    He  hence  exhibited  a  quaint  and  sententious  kind  of  diction,  in  which| 
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however,  was  embraced  much  solid  and  valuable  thought  He  was  very  fiforadve, 
though  by  no  means  florid.  He  drew  his  illustrations  '*  firom  the  most  simple 
images  in  nature,  and  the  most  familiar  occurrences  in  human  life." 

Any  father  would  have  derived  honour  from  the  eminence  of  two  such  wri- 
ters as  Jane  Taylor*  and  Isaac  Taylor,  junior.  But  Mr.  T.  may  stand  on  his 
own  merits  a^  an  author,  and  claim,  at  least,  an  eulogium  which  it  would  be 
happy  for  the  world  if  many  writers  of  more  splendid  talents  were  ambitious  to 
deserve.  He  set  all  the  energies  of  his  soul  at  work  to  do  good,  and  appears  ne- 
ver to  have  written  a  page  in  which  he  lost  sight  of  that  object  This  is  praise, 
indeed,  which  the  ladyldce  array  of  fine  words,  and  the  Ujouterie  of  spangled 
sentences  were  well  neglected  to  attain.  We  are  far  from  saying  that  he  could 
not  write  with  elegance,  for  he  often,  indisputably,  did;  but  this  is  by  no 
means  the  general  characteristic  of  his  style,  which  is  plain,  homely,  and 
colloquial,  though  constantly  bestudded  with  well-conceived  metaphors,  gushing 
up  lue  fantastical  brooks  amid  tracts  of  us^ul  arable  land,  in  places  where 
one  would  not  expect  to  find  them.  He  stops  not  at  the  most  whimsical  and 
ludicrous  expressions  for  his  ideas,  if  he  can  thereby  give  force  to  his  meaning. 
After  delineating,  in  his  valuable  work,  '*  Self  Cultivation  recommended ;"  the 
features  of  an  indolent  and  careless  mind,  he  says,  ^  A  lost  character  this. 
Intellectuality  is  frozen  up.  The  mind  dozes  and  snares,  or,  if  at  all  aroused,  it 
IB  to  set  itself  a-kimbo  against  instruction,  and,  finally  to  resist  and  resent  every 
attempt  to  conununicate  useful  or  honourable  emulation."  Many  simihur 
quaintnesses  are  to  be  found  both  in  the  work  just  quoted  and  in  its  companion, 
^  Advice  to  the  Teens."  We  mention  them  to  illustrate  the  original  character 
of  the  man ;  by  no  means  to  depreciate  the  sterling  excellence  of  his  little 
volumes.  He  was  evidently,  from  the  mimUia  of  particulars  which  his  pre- 
ceptive instructions  comprehend,  a  very  acute  observer  of  human  life.  It  is  not 
asserted  that  he  made  any  new  discoveries ;  but  he  obtained  a  clearer  view  than 
many  others  of  the  innumerable  causes  which  tend  to  modify  and  to  form  the 
character ;  and  there  are  few  of  these  influences  which  he  has  not  enumerated  in 
the  above  mentioned  works.  He  wrote,  besides,  several  small  volumes,  entitled, 
^  Scenes  in  all  the  Four  Quarters  of  the  Globe  intended  for  little  tany-at-home 
travellers ;"  these  are  of  course  intended  merelv  for  children.  They  are  lively 
and  attractive.  Mr.  T's.  works  exclusively  on  tneological  topics  were  very  few. 
The  only  one  to  which  our  memory  instantaneously  refers  us,  is, ''  The  Balance 
of  Criminality,"  in  which  the  subject  of  the  guilt  incurred  by  spiritual  unbelief 
is  investigated. 

*  The  writer  of  this  notice  hopes  to  be  pardoned,  for  a  brief  digression  relative 
to  INGss  J.  Taylor,  which  may  be  interesting,  at  least,  to  some  readers.  He  was 
raiding,  a  few  years  back,  for  a  short  time,  at  Olney,  in  BudEinghamsfaire,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  ramble  one  afternoon,  through  Weston  Park,  he  at  length  reached 
the  recess,  now  universally  named  **Cowper'8  Alcove;"  which,  with  the  beautiful 
avenue  opposite  to  it  in  the  distance,  that  poet  so  charmingly  describes  in  his 
**  Task."  Before  sitting  down,  the  writer's  eye  happened  to  ghuice  upon  the  back 
of  the  seat,  where  it  has  become  customary  for  visitors  to  inscribe  their  names,  and 
his  delight  at  noticing  the  following  couplet,  in  pencil,  may  be  easily  imagined  by 
all  who  are  admirers  of  Miss  T*s.  writings : — 

Where  Cowper  wrote,  what  feebler  hand  shall  try? — 
Yet  to  his  lov*d  remains  we  Inreathe  a  sigh. 

Jane  Taylor,  Ongar. 

There  was  considerable  pleasure  in  the  thought,  that  a  kindred  spirit  to  Cowper*8 
had  been  here  to  muse  over  his  memory.  These  two  celebrated  writers  had  much 
in  common.  They  were  both  keen  satirists,  but  their  manner  was  different 
The  lady  abounded  in  lauglung  railler]^,  and  she  rather  aimed  at  particular  points  of 
character;  he,  too,  exhibited  much  ^et^r,  but  not  in  his  satire,  which  was  mostly 
directed  against  generdl  principles.  This  is  not,  however,  the  place  (even  if  it  were 
necessary)  to  balance  their  respective  merits.  If  it  be  said,  that  Jane  Taylor  could 
not  have  written  "  The  Task,"  the  counterpart  of  this  assertion  may  incon- 
trovertibly  be,  that  Cowper  could  never  have  produced  "  Display." 
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SIR   THOMAS   LAWRENCE. 

TaB  dealli  of  the  excellent  and  highlv-gifted  president  of  the  Rojal  Academy 
hit  been  a  source  of  deep  regret  throughout  the  British  dominions ;  for,  though 
ibeie  may  lie  thouaanda  who  never  saw  the  man,  there  are  few  who  have  never 
met  the  aitist ;  and  widely  as  he  was  known  must  his  loss  be  lamented.  A 
au  bath,  indeed,  set  in  our  Israel ;  a  genius  of  the  highest  order  has  passed 
fmm  among  na;  we  have  been  deprived  of  one  who  was  an  honour  to  the  age, 
an  ornament  to  bis  country,  and  me  chief  ^ory  of  a  noble  and  valuable  pro- 
Mon.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  died  on  Thursday,  January  7,  at  his  house 
in  Rnnel  Square.  The  immediate  cause  of  death,  as  ascertained  by  Dr.  Hol- 
land and  Mr.  Green,  on  a  poit^mortem  examination,  was  an  extensive  disease 
of  the  heart.  On  Thursday,  after  bleeding,  the  former  gentleman  left  him  in 
an  alanning  condition ;  and  when  sent  for  again  hastily  at  night,  his  visit  was 
too  late — the  patient  was  no  more.  He  was  a  native  of  Bristol,  where  he  was 
Imrb  at  the  White  Hart  Inn,  then  kept  by  his  father,  in  Broad  Street  When 
he  was  about  a  year  old,  his  father  removed  to  Deviases,  and  exchanged  his  siffu 
of  the  White  Hart  for  that  of  the  Black  Bear :  he  was,  however,  unsucoesBml 
in  this  qieculation,  and  failed.  Mr.  Lawrence,  senior,  had  started  in  life  as  an 
cxdaeman,  and  mairied  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  the  then  incumbent  of 
Tenbury,  in  Gloucestershire,  by  whom  he  had,  we  believe,  three  sons  (the  eldest 
of  idiom  entered  the  diurch)  and  two  daughters.  He  subsequently  took  the 
inn  already  mentioned;  but  on  his  failure  retired  to  Bath,  where  he  established 
himself  in  a  house  in  Alfred-street ;  and,  for  some  time,  owed  his  own  support 
and  that  of  his  fimiihr,  to  the  talents  and  industry  of  his  son  Thoinas,  then  in 
his  boyhood.  From  Bath  he  appears  to  have  gone  to  Salisbury,  while  yet  in  his 
teens,  and  ptactiaed  there  with  considerable  success.  A  Mr.  Hancock  is  men- 
taoned  as  the  possessor  of  portraits,  in  coloured  chalk,  of  his  grandfather,  Dr. 
Haneock,  (a  pnrsidan  of  Salisbury),  and  his  daughter,  which  were  painted  at 
this  period,  lum  previous  to  Lawrence's  removal  to  London.  In  tois  grand 
mart,  and  scene  of  enterprise,  he  had  flourished  more  than  forty  years,  nearly 
lea  of  which,  at  the  head  of  the  fine  arts,  as  president  of  the  Roval  Academy, 
when  his  biilliant  career  was  so  prematurely  terminated.  He  had  two  brothers 
and  two  suBters.  His  elder  brotner,  the  Rev.  Andrew  Lawrence,  was  chaplahi 
of  Haalar  Hospital,  and  has  been  dead  some  years.  His  brother  William  was 
a  major  in  the  army,  and  has  also  been  dead  some  years.  His  elder  sister. 
Lacy,  married  in  March,  1800,  to  Mr.  Meredith,  solicitor,  of  Birmingham*  She 
diea  in  February,  1813,  leaving  one  daughter,  married  to  Mr.  John  Aston,  of 
Sl  I^nl's-squaie,  Birmingham.  His  younger  sister,  Anne,  married  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Bloxhaai,  of  Rugby,  vmo  have  six  sons  and  three  daughters  living. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enlarge  upon  this  melancholy  subject ;  nor 
is  it  necessary,  inasmuch  as  almost  every  particular  connected  with  it  has  already 
appeared  in  the  pubtic  newspapers  or  weekly  journals ;  and  Campbell,  the  poet, 
aanonnces  for  early  publication,  *^  some  account  of  his  life  and  woncs  ;*' — a  better 
opportnni^  for  dwelling  upon  both  will  then  be  presented  to  us.  We  were 
among  the  most  ardent  admirers  of  the  man  and  of  his  productions ;  certainly, 
his  manners  were  such  as  to  draw  towards  him  the  affections  of  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact— -easr,  graceful,  and  insinuating ;  he  was  pronounced  by 
the  highest  andiority  in  the  realm,  to  be  ''the  most  finished  gentleman  of  his 
conrt.'^  fienerolent  and  kind-hearted,  almost  to  a  fault,  ''his  hand  was  open 
as  the  day  to  melting  charity ;''  but  it  was  the  charity  that  spread  forth  silently 
and  unobserved — ^faUing  like  the  gentle  dew  that  nourishes,  and  not  like  the 
heavy  rain  that  **  oppresses  what  it  feeds.''  He  was  buried  in  St  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, on  Thursday,  the  21st  January ;  and  with  all  our  respect  for  the  members 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  we  must  say  that  we  are  not  very  soon  to 

*'  Look  upon  bis  like  again.** 
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R£?.   W.   ROBr. 

The  Rev.  W.  Roby  was  bom  at  Wigan,  in  Lancashire;  bis  father  was  a 
respectable  schoolmaster  in  tliat  town,  and  died  about  ten  years  ago,  after 
having  for  some  time  retired  on  a  moderate  competency.  Mr.  Roby  received  a  good 
education  in  early  life,  and  was  intended  for  the  ministry  in  the  church  of 
England.  When  a  youngman,  he  was  led  to  serious  thoughts  about  religion,  under 
the  ministry  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson,  then  in  the  countess  of  Huntingdon's 
connexion.  On  this  account  he  became  a  student  in  her  ladyship's  college,  at 
Trevecca,  and  for  many  years  was  one  of  the  supplies  at  Spa  Fields.  He  was 
ordained  at  Worcester ;  and  in  that  city  was  married  to  the  excellent  lady 
who  is  now  his  mourning  relict.  Not  long  after  his  settlement  at  Worcester, 
he  accepted  the  charge  of  a  congregation  in  Wigan,  his  native  town,  and 
remained  there  seven  or  eight  years.  About  the  year  1704  or  1795,  he  removed 
to  Cannon-street  chapel,  Manchester,  and  succe^ed  the  Rev.  David  Bradbury. 
The  place  being  too  small,  the  church  and  congregation  erected  the  laige 
chapel  in  Grosvenor-street,  which  was  opened  in  1808. 

Mr.  Roby  continued  to  preach  till  within  a  fortnight  of  his  death,  which 
event  took  place  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-sixth  year  of 
his  ministry  at  Manchester.  Dr  Raines,  of  Liverpool,  delivered  a  very  eloquent 
address  at  his  funeral. 

It  is  a  pleasing  circumstance  that  he  was  able  to  preach  a  sermon  to  the 
young  on  the  evening  of  the  first  sabbath  in  this  year,  being  the  thirty-fiftti 
anniversary  of  that  interesting  service. 

A  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Roby,  could  alone  have  furnished  the 
power  of  doing  justice  to  his  character.  ''  His  name  was,''  to  use  the  words  of 
one  of  his  intimate  friends  who  has  kindly  supplied  the  chief  of  the  foregoing 
facts,  ** '  a  tower  of  strength,'  and  a  mere  chronicle  of  dates  must,  necesmrily, 

S've  a  very  meagre  account  of  such  a  man.'*  The  following  transcript  from  a 
anchester  paper,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held 
by  those  who  knew  him  in  the  "  daily  paths"  of  life.  "  Not  only  is  an  irrepa- 
rable loss  sustained  by  his  .afflicted  widow,  and  now  destitute  congresation, 
but  by  all  the  religious  interests  of  the  town.  Indeed,  so  extensive  and  salu- 
tary was  the  influence  of  this  revered  and  excellent  minister,  that  his  death  is 
reg^irded  rather  as  a  general,  than  a  private  or  individual  loss.  Endued  with 
a  singularly  masculine  understanding,  and  with  a  disposition  not  less  mild  and 
charitable,  Mr.  Roby  assiduously  discharged  the  duties  of  his  sacred  office,  and 
prosecuted,  with  pre-eminent  success,  a  career  of  usefulness,  limited  only  by 
the  necessary  conditions  of  our  being.  Few  Uiat  occupy  stations  so  active  and 
public,  incur  so  little  censure  as  fell  to  his  lot ;  and  perhaps  no  one  of  the 
present  day  has  furnished  a  more  worthy  example  of  every  thing  that  gives 
energy  to  religious  character,  and  secures  respect  for  the  minister  of  Christ" 

He  published  several  single  sermons,  the  principal  of  which  was  one  on  '*  The 
Glory  of  the  Latter  Days."  His  chief  work  was  an  octavo  volume  of  "  Lectures 
on  the  Evidences  and  Dispensations  of  Revealed  Rdigion,"  a  work  of  great 
value,  and  not  known  as  it  deserves  to  be.  In  his  principles,  he  was  a  decided 
Calvinist,  a  congregationalist  in  his  views  of  church  government,  but  a  liberal 
and  zealous  supporter  of  Bible  and  Missionary  Societies. 

The  following  exquisite  lines  to  his  memory,  are  from  the  pen  of  Miss 
Jewsbuiy.  They  were  published  in  the  **  Manchester  Courier,"  but  no  apology 
will  be  necessary  for  transferring  them  to  our  pages. 

"  THE   MEMORY  OP  THE  JUST. 

"  *  He  was  not  active  at  intervals,  and  at  other  times  torpid  and  inert ;  he  did  not 
appear  the  public  man  at  one  time,  and  at  another  absorbed  in  selfish  purauits ; 
his  efforts  to  do  good  in  season  and  out  of  season  were  constant ;  and  his  course 
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knew  no  other  variety  than  that  of  the  shining  light  <  which  ahineth  more  and  more 
unto  the  perfect  day,'  ^'--Eobert  JIatt, 

I  never  knew  him — ^but  I  knew  his  worth 
By  the  fnuik  tones  in  which  men  spoke  his  praise 

Whilst  he  was  living  on  this  perilous  earth ; 
And  now  I  know  it,  by  the  tearful  gaze 

The  same  men  give  his  picture — for  the  sod 

Hath  hidden  all  of  him  not  gone  to  God. 

I  never  kne\v  him — bnt  his  memoir  seems 

So  living,  present,  and  untombed  a  thing, 
That  he  is  part  of  many  waking  dreams ; 

And  when  his  followers  their  tribute  bring 
Of  tears,  fond  words,  and  praises — I  foiget, 
And  the  sad  treasure  swell  of  vain  regret. 

Would  it  were  Summer !  on  his  holy  bier 

Rich  blossoms  should  be  strewn,  and  fragrant  flowers — 

Types  of  the  just  man's  memoir,  even  here ; 
JBut  Winter  broods  like  Death  within  our  bowers : — 

And  let  it  brood  in  peace — ^^vhere  he  is  now 

There  lack  not  palms,  or  amaranth  for  his  brow. 

He  is  a  crowned  one  now !— crowned  from  a  fight 

Of  steady  warfare  with  each  evil  thing; 
Crowned  from  continuance  in  the  path  of  light — 

The  pilgrim-soldier  is  hencefortn  a  long! 
A  tree  transplanted  with  its  golden  fruit. 
No  more  to  fade,  or  feel  death  at  the  root. 

So  let  the  ^vintcr  and  its  storms  sweep  on, 
And  for  spring-blossoms  the  swift  snow-flakes  fell ; 

But  let  not  love  murmur  that  he  is  gone, 
Or  even  sorrow  weep  for  his  recal. 

Tears  for  the  living ! — ^who  like  him  may  die — 

But  not  like  him, — ^pass  to  the  realms  on  high  ! 

Jimmy  SOeA,  183a  M.  J.  J. 
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During  the  last  three  or  four  weeks,  Mr.  Robert  Owen^  of  N6w  Lanark,  and 
sondry  other  places,  has  been  loading  the  columns  of  the  London  newsnapefs 
^rith  ^  Addresses  to  the  British  Nation," — all  setting  f^rth  his  peculiar  in 
news,  and  containing  arpfuments — we  suppose  they  are  at  least  meant  to  be  such — 
in  &TDur  of  his  newty-dLMDovered  plans  for  placing  human  beings  on  a  par,  as  to 
mofal  and  intellectnal  perfection,  with  the  cherubim  and  seraphim.  Most  of 
our  readers  are,  doubtless,  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  his  air-built  schemes, 
and  some  of  them  are,  perhaps,  aware  that  if  his  system  of  equality  be  not  less 
eztensEve  than  the  four  quarters  of  rAi»  globe,  he  condescends  to  propose  that 
an  experiment  shall  be  made  upon  a  small  scale — ^that  at  first,  Great  Britain, 
with  its  dependencies  only,  shall  be  submitted  to  his  rule  and  governance  ;— 
and  that  at  once  all  distinctions  of  society  shall  be  abolished ;  aU  modes  of 
fidth  become  extinct;  sdl  such  prejudices  as  doctrines  in  religion  have  an 
end ;  together  with  some  other  trifling  matters,  such  as  matrimony,  for  exam- 
ple ;  and  that  mankind  shall  become  pure  and  spotless  by  the  aid  of  that  un- 
ttDBg  guide— reason ;  beautiful  and  good,  by  the  help  of  that  unsullied  teacher 
— fi  mterest;  and  happy  and  immortal,  because  they  deserre  to  be  so; 
log  out  ihm  own  saiTation  without  either  <*  fear  or  trembling."'-"  What « 
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piece  of  work  is  man  !*'  And  what  a  piece  of  work  does  a  man  sometinles  mak^ 
about  nothing,  or  worse  than  nothing.  We  know  Mr.  Owen  is  not  a  fool ;  we 
have  good  reason  to  believe  him  any  thing  but  wicked.  Yet  here  he  is  vainlv 
fancying  that  the  world  listens  to  his  silly  ravings ;  that  those  who  do  not  laugh 
are  converts ;  that  those  who  only  sneer  are  about  to  be  converted;  and  that  those 
who  openly  oppose  him  must  become  converts  in  the  end.  He  is  actually,  at 
this  moment,  and  has  been  for  some  time  past  under  the  firm  and  fixed  belief 
that  another  year  will  not  pass  over  his  head,  before  his  plans  are  universally 
adopted,  and  all  his  wild  oreams  have  become  sober  realities.  The  following 
is  extracted  from  one  of  his  addresses ;  it  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  temple  he  is 
about  to  raise : — **  Under  the  impression  that  all  human  evil  proceeds  from  the 
erroneous  supposition  that  man  nas  been  formed  with  powers  to  believe  as  he 
likes,  and  to  feel  as  he  pleases,  and  that  this  origin  of  evil  must  now  give  place 
to  the  superior  knowledge, — that  man  is  forced  by  the  unchanging  laws  of  his 
nature  to  believe  in  obedience  to  the  strongest  conviction  that  is  made  upon 
his  mind,  and  to  feel  in  obedience  to  the  impressbns  made  by  extenud  objects 
upon  his  individual  organization,  I  have  developed  a  new  moral,  political,  and 
commercial  system  for  the  British  dominions,  founded  on  this  change  of  moral 
principle ;  which  system  will  in  the  first  instance  be  submitted  to  government 
for  their  calm  consideration,  and  afterwards  be  laid  before  the  public ;  as  it 
must,  ere  long,  be  adopted  to  relieve  you  from  the  dire  effects  of  immcvalitv, 
and  of  misdirected  scientific  power.  The  plan  recommended  is,  to  supersede 
the  vicious  circumstances  which  pervade  the  moral,  political,  and  commercial 
system  now  in  practice,  by  other  circumstanoes  of  a  more  fiivourable  character, 
formed  in  accordance  with  the  now  ascertained  law  of  human  nature,  that  be- 
lief and  feelinjg  are  alike  independent  of  the  will  of  the  individuaL  Such  a 
combination  of  circumstances  would  at  once  relieve  the  world  fiom  all  the 
misery  entailed  upon  it  by  the  consequences  arising  from  aoontraiy  supposition ; 
which  supposition  could  only  have  been  upheld  through  past  ages,  by  reason  of 
the  ignorance  which  pervaded  the  human  race  upon  these  all-important  subjects." 

Burke  once  sighed  over  the  olden  days  of  chivalry  and  romance,  and  regretted 
that  they  were  for  ever  gone.  Had  he,  however,  lived  in  the  time  of  Cobbett 
and  0*Connell,  he  would  have  seen  gwid  reason  lo  dry  up  his  tears,  or  at  least 
to  resenre  them  for  other  occasions.  These  gentiemen's  projects  are  ofaivnlioas 
and  romantic  enough,  to  do  honour  to  any  of  the  wildest  knight-errants  that  ever 
breathed.  Cobbett  finding  that,  after  all,  it  is  dull  work  to  sit  at  home  and 
write  his  fingers  to  the  bone,  without  knowing  whether  any  body  cares  for  his 
suicidal  martyrdom — has,  at  length,  determined  to  see  and  to  be  seen ;  and  if  he 
cannot  take  public  opinion  by  storm,  at  least  to  attack  it  in  some  of  its 
strong-holds.  With  this  magnanimous  intention,  he  has  for  the  last  six  weeks 
been  traversing  the  country,  particularly  the  northern  manufacturing  towns,  to 
hold  before  the  people  the  truth-speaking  picture  of  their  necesaitons  oondition, 
and  to  develope  his  own  infallible  schemes  for  escaping  the  ruin,  on  the  brink  of 
which,  he  says,  the  nation  is  sleeping.  Wherever  he  goes,  he  finds  that  Cobbett 
is  the  only  thing  needed  to  alleviate  distress,  and  produce  comfort  and  havpineas 
*-that  Cobbett  is  the  spell-word,  that  will  effectually  put  to  flight  the  aemons 
of  human  woe  and  misery — ^that  all  the  hopes  of  the  good  and  all  the  fean  of  the 
bad,  are  concentrated  in  one  point,  and  that  point  is  *^  Cobbett''  Tis  a  great 
pity  we  cannot  manufiu;ture  the  article ;  a  Mw  thousand  Cobbetts,  judidooaly 
circulated,  wherever  wretchedness  and  poverty  mav  have  intruded  tiiemsehres, 
would,  no  doubt,  work  a  surprising  change.  The  desert  regions  of  ^  poor  fan- 
manity''  would,  doubtiess,  soon  snule  into  fairy  climes  of  paradisaical  happiness. 
The  man  is  well  known  to  be  naturally  iMthfutwoAmodut ;  buttheoonsoiousnesa 
now  so  forced  upon  him,  that  he  has,  in  ward,  the  Palladium  of  British  safety, 
added  to  the  popular  acclaim,  by  which  he  has  been  welcomed  in  the  oonise  of  lus 
wanderings,  seems  to  have  elated  him  above  measure ;  and  he  now  actually 
holds  the  kingdom  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  from  which  escape  is  impoesible. 
If  any  misfoftune  come  upon  it,  those  involved  may  oonsole  themselves  with  the 
xeflecticm,  that  Cobbett  foetold  and  warned  them  of  thnr  danger:  ii^an 
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otb«r  hand,  peace  and  prosperity  shall  bless  the  land,  the  glory  is  Cobbett's ;  for 
soch  a  result  never  can  arise  nom  any  other  cause  than  the  operation  of  the 
principles  he  has  laid  down. — At  all  erents,  therefore,  the  fate  of  the  present 
age  is  lor  ever  histurically  allied  to  the  name  of  William  Cobbett  But  we  will 
let  him  speaik  for  himseul  In  the  Register  of  January  2,  he  says, "  I  told  lord 
Grey,  in  1822,  that  evenU  were  ai  work  for  me^  that  I  should  triumph  by  events 
in  ^te  of  every  thing  that  could  be  done  by  the  government,  or  even  by  the  peo- 
ple themselves ;  that  I  rested  for  my  success  upon  my  predictions,  and  that  I 
was  sure,  that  if  the  whole  nation  were  to  unite  as  one  man,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  fulfilment  of  my  predictions,  it  would  Ite  out  of  their  power  to  do  it"  It  is 
ver^  erident  from  thiis,  that  the  projects  of  all  the  other  state-doctors,  political 
smme-mongen,  &c.  whose  plans  of  operation  differ  from  Cobbett's,  are  not 
worth  a  rush.  It  is  clear  that  their  credit  must  inevitably  fail,  and  their  estab- 
lishments become  bankrupt  Cobbett  and  fate  seem  to  have  entered  into  part- 
nenhip  together ;  and  resistance,  of  ooume,  is  entirely  out  of  the  question.  O 
nreCobbeU! 

Ihe  Siamese  twins  and  the  two-headed  French  giri  appear  to  have  stimulated 
the  vulgar  appxtitb  for  monstrosities.  The  newspapers,  accordingly,  abound 
with  accounts  of  children  with  two,  three,  or,  for  aught  we  know,  more  periora- 
mums,  who  have  chosen  the  present  season  for  their  entry  into  this  single- 
lieaded  world,  ^parendy  for  tne  convenience  of  the  said  mumal  and  hcMo- 
madal  diniensefs  of  facts  and — assertions.  In  what  he  denominates  "  sights," 
John  Bull  is  truly  a  glutton ;  and  is,  moreover,  by  no  means  dainty  in  re|i^ud  to 
the  Quality  of  his  viands.  We  were  struck  with  this  fact,  a  few  days  since,  at 
the  nmenal  of  the  late  accomplished  president  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Many, 
QBdoubtedly,  were  drawn  thither  bv  love  of  the  art  of  which  he  was  an  oma- 
ment— by  an  acquaintance  with,  and  admiration  of,  the  genius  of  him  who  had 
•oiecently  exchanged  the  exaltation  of  rank  and  fame  for  the  fate  of  the  beggar 
and  die  bmr.  Many  were  attracted  by  t)ie  scene  of  one  man  of  genius  foUowed 
to  the  grave  by  a  long  retinue  of  kindred  intellects.  But  these,  perhaps,  were 
hat  a  thousandth  part  of  the  crowd  assembled ;  wlule  the  other  999  portions  had 
either  never  heard  Uie  name  of  the  deceased  until  he  was  such ;  had  no  know- 
ledge of^  ov  regard  for,  the  art  which  he  professed ;  were  unacquainted  with  his 
worits,  or  unable  to  appreciate  them.  Yet  did  they  stand  footrcramped  for  hours; 
uicle,  and  some  of  them  knee-deep,  in  bruised  and  melting  snow,  to  see  two  or 
three  oariiaffes  attended  by  servants  in  laced  liveries,  a  hearne,  some  mourning 
coaches,  and  a  string  of  empty  carriages — for  to  them  the  **  show"  was  nothing 
nuneL  Now,  mourning  coaches  are  seen  in  the  streets  every  day,  and  we  know 
not  why  ^ity  should  be  a  more  gratifying  spectacle  than  five ;  and  double  the 
Romber  of  carriages  may  be  seen  any  morning  during  the  London  season,  in 
RegenV-etieet  or  ]£)nd-street,  not  empty,  but  occupied  by  their  patrician  owners : 
hutthe  foneial  was  called  a  ^  procession ;"  and  colas,  catarrh,  inflammation,  and  a 
long  et  cetem,  weighed  as  feathers  in  the  balance.  We  have  galloped  into  a 
ftaage  digression,  from  the  subject  of  unnatnial  deformity  to  the  delineation  of 
nature's  most  perfect  productions.  The  fact,  we  were  attempting  to  illustrate 
is,  that  nothing  is  too  hideous  or  disgusting  for  a  portion  of  tJie  public,  if  it  be 
pKsented  to  them  in  the  form  of  a  ^  sight*'  or  "  show."  A  noble  production  of 
the  pencil,  or  the  chisel,  may  remain  afinost  unvisited,  unless  some  adventitious 
circumstances  combine  to  make  it  ^  the  rage ;''  while  a  child  with  four  arms,  or 
a  calf  with  six  legs,  will  attract  many  who  are  not  classed  with  the  vulgar.  To 
nien  of  science,  to  whom  every  operation  of  nature  is  interesting,  these  extraor- 
dinary deviations  from  her  usual  economy  must  be  peculiarly  so,  and  may  dis- 
eorer  or  illustrate  important  &cts.  To  the  common  observer,  too,  the  occurrence 
of  these  Insns  naturoe  may  be  matter  for  curious  reflection ;  but  to  know  that 
they  exist  is,  we  should  have  thought,  if  uncontradicted  by  experience,  sufficient 
for  him,  as  ke  can  acquire  no  new  facts  by  examination.  To  unprofessional  per- 
sons, we  should  have  imagined,  the  repulsiveness  which  inevitably  attaches  to 
these  wayward  productions  of  nature,  would  render  inspection  not  peculiarly 
gwiiying.  BiitJohaBuHlhin]udifieNatly,andwbyshoala  we  dispute  histasle? 
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The  Correspondence  and  Diarv  of  Philip  Doddridge,  D.D.,  <Stc.  Edited 
from  the  Original  MSS.  by  his  Great  Grandson,  John  Doddridge  Hum- 
phreys, Esq.  Vol.  I.  and  II.  London :  Colbum  ajid  Richard  Bentley,  New 
Burlington  Street  1829. 

These  volumes  are  a  valuable  addition  to  our  biographical  literature ;  and 
though  we  feel  little  indebted  to  the  editor,  who,  from  questionable  motives,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  has  unveiled,  before  all  eyes,  what  ought  never  to  have  been 
obtruded  beyond  his  own  select  family  circle,  we  yet  are  heartily  glad  that  the 
illustrious  name  of  Doddridge  will  not  suffer  by  tlie  unnatural  exnosure ;  but, 
on  the  contmry,  that  the  gaietS  de  cceur — which  distinguished  a  youth  of  remark- 
able vivacity,  and  which,  in  maturer  years,  ripened  into  all  that  devout  and 
benevolent  energy,  which  was  the  peculiar  excellence  of  his  character — ^never 
really  transgressed  the  boundaries  of  decorum,  or  betrayed  a  feeling  inconsis^ 
tent  with  me  purity  of  manners  which  the  orthodox  dissenters  have  been 
accustomed  to  consider  as  indispensable  in  their  ministers.  We  regret  the 
sacrilege  which  has  been  committed  on  the  holiest  principles  of  our  nature ; 
but  we  rejoice,  that  the  most  secret,  recesses  of  the  temple  have  discloeed 
nothing  which  really  reflects  upon  the  altax  or  the  God.  We  were,  however, 
fully  aware  of  the  unfavourable  impression  which  the  cursory  and  partial 
perusal  of  the  work  was  likely  to  produce  on  various  classes  of  readers ;  and  of 
the  triumph  which  some  of  the  earlier  letters,  garbled  and  perverted,  would 
certainly  afford  to  the  enemies  of  religion.  These  considerations,  we  think, 
ought  to  have  induced  the  editor  to  have  used  more  sparingly  manuscripts 
wntten  under  peculiar  circumstances,  which  were  strictly  personal,  me 
publication  of  which  the  writer  never  could  have  contemplated.  It  is 
base  to  take  advantage  of  the  deserved  celebrity  of  a  great  name,  to  subserve 
the  interests  of  a  party,  or  to  giatify  the  desire  of  gain.  It  is,  indeed,  a  melan- 
choly exhibition  of  human  nature';  but  the  only  dishonour  which  can  possibly 
attach  to  the  individual  whose  reputation  has  been  thus  trifled  with,  is  the 
degeneracy  of  one  so  nearly  alliea  to  him.  That  the  grandson  of  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge should  have  so  far  departed  from  the  faith  of  his  ancestor,  and  that  he 
should  have  been  so  unmindful  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  as  to  make  that 
venerable  ancestor  the  sport  of  the  profane,  must  excite  the  deepest  emotions 
of  sorrow  in  every  bosom  not  wholly  devoid  of  social  justice. 

To  the  editor  of  these  volumes  it  could  not  be  unknown,  that  an  awe, 
amounting  to  reverence,  had,  for  half  a  century,  surrounded  ^e  character  of 
Dr.  Doddndge;  that  he  had  so  long  passed  into  another  sphere,  as  a  bright 
particular  star,  that  the  present  generation  saw  him  only  "  in  his  bright 
radiance  and  collateral  light ;''  andif  he  had  thought  at  aU,  he  must  have  felt 
that  to  bring  him  down  again  to  earth,  in  the  innocent  playfulness  of  his 
boyhood,  as  tlie  correspondent  of  a  few  lovely  young  women,  indulging  in  the 
badinage  so  natural  to  the  age  of  twenty,  and  under  the  impulses  of  feelings  to 
which  none  but  monsters  and  denaturalised  creatures  can  be  strangers,  must 
necessarily  dissolve  the  chann  with  which  time  had  invested  his  venerable 
name,  llie  letters,  breathing  pleasantry  and  passion,  viewed  in  juxtarjposition 
with  the  treatise  so  universally  read,  *^  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in 
the  Soul,"  cannot  fail,  for  a  few  moments,  and  before  the  reader  has  leisure  to 
summon  reason  and  reflection  to  his  aid,  greatly  to  disturb  his  associations,  and 
to  shock  him  with  the  appearance  of  inconsistency.  But  if  he  is  right  minded, 
a  little  consideration  will  be  sufficient  to  restore  him  to  himself  again.  He 
will  perceive  that  the  letters  and  the  treatise  were  written  at  periods  widely 
distant  from  each  other,  and  that  the  lover  and  the  divine  were  both  christiaiis; 
that  even  when  love  held  the  ascendant  it  did  not  interfere  with  graver  pursuits, 
or  with  the  cultivation  of  those  dispositions  required  by  the  profession  of  the 
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ministxy ;  tliat  tlie  fault  is  not  in  the  ardent  expression  of  attachment,  but  in 
its  exposure  to  the  world ;  and  that  when  the  "Rise  and  Progress"  was  written, 
the  principles  cherished  in  very  early  life  had  gained  the  complete  mastery 
over  the  warm,  but  even  then  regulated,  feelings  of  tender  affection.    We 
entreat  every  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  memory  of  Dod- 
dridge with  unmixed  reverence,  to  read  the  present  work  through ;  to  mark  the 
development  of  character  which  it  exhibits;  and  to  remember,  that  the  volumes 
already  published,  embrace  but  the  youth  and  unmarried  life  of  him  who  forms 
their  subject;  and  he  will  be  satisfied,  first,  of  the  sincerity  and  ardour  of  Dr. 
Doddridge's  piety  even  from  the  beginning,  and,  secondly,  of  his  uniform  and 
mctical  devotemiess  to  tlie  office  which  he  sustained  with  so  much  honour  to 
himself  and  with  so  much  benefit  to  mankind.    Even  the  lighter  portions  of 
the  work — the  kissing,  the  hoops,  and  the  description  of  his  narrow  room  and 
little  bed,  with  the  whole  complement  of  circumstances,  establish,  in  our  minds, 
a  perfect  conviction  of  the  writer's  freedom  from  everj'  taint  of  impurity  even 
in  diought     Had  a  sensual  idea  risen  in  his  mind,  it  would  have  arrested  his 
pen ;  had  pruriency  been  in  his  heart,  there  would  have  been  the  covert  inti- 
mation, clothed  in  that  verbal  decorum  of  phrase,  which  conveys  tlie  insidious 
poison  it  affects  to  conceal.    For  ourselves,  we  feel  persuaded,  that  the  simpli- 
citT  of  innocence  is  the  real  source  of  all  that  has  been  imputed  as  reprehen- 
sible in  these  confidential  communications ;  "and  the  volumes  before  us  oear  us 
out  in  our  opinion.     We  trust  we  have  said  enough  to  the  once  reverential 
admirers  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  to  remove  the  temporary  abatement  of  their  regard  to 
him  as  an  expositor  and  a  divine,  occasioned  solely  by  their  sudden  intromiction 
to  him  as  a  writer  of  letters  of  affection  to  his  mistress,  and  of  pleasantry  and 
badinage  to  his  most  intimate  friends,  at  a  period  of  life  when  the  heart  is 
without  suspicion,  and  disdains  to  conceal  either  its  innocent  follies  or  its 
natoial  sympathies.    We  repeat  it,  this  is  not  vice;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
an  unequivocal  proof  that  the  soul  is  not  yet  contaminated  by  its  influence. 

There  is  a  clsuss  of  readers,  however,  that  with  every  disposition  to  palliate 
what  ihej  deem  the  levitv  of  Dr.  Doddridge's  youth,  are  yet  unable  to 
defend  him  against  the  malevolence  which  has  laboured,  on  this  account,  to 
cover  his  memory  with  reproach.  They  join  not  with  his  enemies,  but  they  are 
afraid  to  become  his  advocates.  But  surcly  this  squeamish  neutrali^  is  the  effect 
of  ignorance  or  inconsideration.  Those  who  shrink  from  certain  phrases,  allu- 
sions, and  expressions,  which  sometimes  occur  in  the  earlier  letters  of  the 
correspondence,  should  recollect  that  they  were  common  to  the  age,  and 
passed  current  in  the  best  society.  Epistolary  writing,  under  fictitious  charac- 
ters, was  cultivated  as  an  accomplishment ;  and  the  Celadons  and  Clios  of 
tloit  generation  addressed  each  other  in  a  style  of  high-flown  compliment  and 
noetical  enthusiasm.  The  men  were  gallants,  and  the  women  mistresses. 
Life  bad  then  its  romance  as  well  as  its  reality :  the  one  was  the  bright  and 
^Kirkling  wave  on  the  surface  of  the  other,  and  lent  a  vivacity  and  charm  to  its 
(Aherwise  dull  and  heavy  progress.  In  forming  our  estimate  of  Dr.  Doddridge 
in  his  youth,  we  are  to  view  him  as  of  a  warm  temperament,  an  elegant  and 
refined  taste,  accustomed  to  move  in  those  circles  where  the  peccadilloes  of  the 
present  age  would  have  been  regarded  as  frightful  offences,  but  where  the 
natoial  sentiments  of  friendship  and  affection  were  breathed  without  a  suspi- 
cion of  indelicacy ;  and  where  words,  now  proscribed  by  the  law  of  verbal  deco- 
rum, winch  vice  has  rendered  necessary,  conveyed  no  other  meaning  than  ihe 
purest  virtue  might  dictate  to  the  ear  of  beauty,  clad  in  the  charms  of  her 
native  innocence. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  the  malignity  of  infidel  and  irreligious  criticism 
has  seized  upon  these  volumes,  for  the  purpose  of  emitting  its  virulence  against 
all  things  holy.  We  have  long  been  of^opmion,  that  the  enemies  of  Christianity 
are  equally  regardless  of  truth  and  justice;  and  that  to  degrade  the  good,  and 
to  pervert  the  true,  is  the  grand  object  of  all  their  efforts.  They  either  hate 
the  viitue  that  is  founded  upon  relinon,  or  they  are  destitute  of  all  moral 
pereeptbn.  Either  alternative  proves  tnem  to  be  unworthy  of  confidence.  Woe 
to  tlie  woild  when  it  is  guided  by  such  instructors ! 
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In  the  prMait  instanoe  their  zeal  for  purity  of  manneiB  is  more  than  ensu- 
ciottti  when  we  consider  with  what  art  they  liave  collected  into  a  focus  all  the 
passages,  in  this  extensive  correspondence,  susceptihle  of  perversion;  the 
prurient  and  licentious  atmosphere  with  which  they  have  surrounded  these 
passages,  forcing  upon  them  a  meaning  which  their  writer  never  contemplated ; 
and  especially  when,  with  aU  this,  we  connect  their  joyous  and  triumphant 
references  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  saiots,  on  this  unlooked  for  exposure  of 
one  of  their  long-revered  oracles.  This  strange  ebullition  in  favour  of  outraged 
virtue,  we  assure  our  readers  is  but  a  ruse  de  guerre  of  the  enemy.  It  is  not 
Saul  among  the  prophets — it  is  not  even  a  momentary  impulse  of  goodness— 
but  a  deliberate  and  simultaneous  efibrt,  through  the  correspondence  of  this 
eminent  champion  of  Christianity,  to  neutralize  the  force  of  his  argumoits 
by  tarnishing  tlie  beauty  of  his  cluiractei'. 

The  profane  chuckle  over  "  the  manner  in  which  the  saints  manage  these 
things,''  we  repel  with  the  contempt  which  it  so  well  deserves.  If  by 
*'  these  things"  be  meant  licentious  and  guilty  amours,  or  affaini  of  the  heart, 
as  the  cant  is,  where  honour  and  chastity  are  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  irregular 
passion,  we  fearlessly  maintain  that  the  saints,  so  fax  as  these  volumes  euibit 
specimens  of  their  conduct,  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  They  are  far,  very 
far,  below  tiieir  sphere ;  and,  in  order  to  manage  them,  they  must  descend  and 
mingle  with  the  baser  elements  of  the  world,  in  which  these  critics  live,  and 
move,  and  have  their  being. 

If  by  this  phrase  it  be  intended  to  impute  to  christians  of  the  Doddridge 
class,  a  profession  of  piety  inconsistent  with  those  endearing  connections  c^ 
life  which  are  its  principal  charm,  which  are  the  origin  of  families,  and  whidi 
thus  create  a  sphere  where  religion  has  to  perform  its  most  sacred  duties ;  and 
a  spirit  and  conduct  in  direct  hostility  to  this  profession,  as  exhibited  in 
the  work  before  us ;  we  are  happy  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity,  not 
only  to  wipe  away  the  foul  reproach,  but  to  expose  the  disingenuous  malig* 
aity  which  has  given  it  circulation. 

By  becoming  saints,  that  is,  christians  who  ^  deny  ungodliness  and  worldly 
lusts,"  we  do  not  cease  to  be  men :  nor  have  any,  but  a  few  extravagant  fana* 
tics,  ever  pretended  that  the  passions  of  our  common  nature  are  to  be  eradi- 
cated, ana  that  eveiy  expression  of  them  must  be  therefore  sinfuL  It  is  the 
province  of  Christianity  to  regulate,  and  not  to  destrov,  the  constituent  eleoMnta 
of  social  life.  The  purity  and  energy  of  religious  prmciple  never  shine  with  so 
much  lustre  as  when  refining,  exalting,  and  sanctifying,  the  different  relatioiia 
of  society,  and  impressing  their  hallowed  character  upon  the  affections  from 
which  these  relations  emanate.  Those  who  have  best  understood  christianily, 
and  who  have  imbibed  so  much  of  its  spirit  as  to  render  them,  in  their  own 
estimation  and  that  of  others,  '*  strangers  and  pilgrims  upon  earth,"  have, 
nevertheless,  been  remarkable  for  their  natuml  and  social  attachments ;  they 
have  been  ^stinguished,  not  only  for  the  reality  of  /<n»,  as  the  noblest  of  the 
human  passions^  but  for  its  enthusiasm;  an  enthusiasm  which  has  at  once 
secured  its  truth  and  tenderness,  its  purity  and  ardour ;  and  so  identified  it 
with  a  principle  allied  to  heaven,  tkat  its  excess  has  be«i  restrained  \j 
Ihe  aU-powerral  motivte  derived  fsom  immortality. 

Mamaffe  is  a  dietale  of  nature  and  an  institute  of  religion ;  it  is,  theielbfe, 
sanoticoed  by  Christianity.  But  if  marriage  be  a  dictate  of  nature  and  an 
institiite  of  raigion,  love  must  be  the  same.  Away,  then,  with  the  cant, 
whether  it  be  infidel  or  fanatica],  which  unnaturally  interdicts  those  expressiona 
of  regard  to  the  person  of  a  lovely  woman,  which  her  imaginary  beauty  or 
SMMaf  excellence  inspires.  That  profession  of  virtue  or  piety  is  always  to  be 
suspected,  as  essentially  foundea  in  some  demoralizing  propensity,  which 
proeeiibee  in  youth  the  fondness  of  a  creature's  love,  *'  or  which  harshly  oon- 
demns  those  expiessions  of  admiration  and  complacency  which  inteioouise 
with  the  enly  beloved  one  renders  at  onee  a  pleasure  and  a  duty;  for  eonrtshijp 
is  as  much  a  duty  as  maniage:  and  he  that  savs  or  lives  as  if  he  thouriit  that 
it  is  good  lior  man  to  be  alone,  gives  the  He  to  ais  Maker,  violates  the  Int  law 
of  his  nature,  dishonours  his  paient%  aad  derives  another  of  OM  of  the  jusCeet 
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i^^jbus  of  kmBsnlty,  and  ia  a  ease,  too,  where  it  is  Impoatible  to  muoh  as  to 
amiplailL''  That  tfaeae  were  the  views  of  pnritana  and  nonoonformists,  and 
Om  they  ought  to  be  the  riews  of  christians  of  every  sect  and  denomination, 
none  mU  aaeslioii  who  have  read  their  works,  and  who  bow  to  the  sacred 
aathority  of  the  New  Testament 

iilGlton  was  a  puritan,  Lucy  Hutchinson  was  a  puritan ;  and  a  multitude 
of  distiagui^ed  names  might  be  added;  and  yet  tneii  saintly  character  and 
boW  devotedness  to  God  and  to  their  country  was  so  far  £rom  being  inconsistent 
vim  lore  or  marriage,  that  nothing  can  surpass  the  descriptions  which  they 
liave  given  of  both.    It  is  not  the  gub  a  man  wears,  nor  the  office  he  assumes, 
nor  the  sanctity  whieh  attaches  to  his  character  that  ought  to  dissever  him 
from  his  kind ;    it  is  no  just  reflection  upon  a  young  nonconformist  divine 
that  ^  there  is  no  lover  like  him :"  and  though  good  feeling  and  good  principle 
would  have  withheld  his  amours  from  the  world,  there  is  not  any  thing  in 
tkem  of  which  a  good  man  need  to  be  ashamed.    We  suppose  that  every  man 
in  the  character  of  a  lover  salutes  the  woman  loved  and  courted,  and  that 
erety  husband  holds  in  his  fond  embrace  the  wife  of  his  bosom ;  and  because 
he  happens  to  be  a  quaker  or  a  dissenting  minister,  is  this  harmless  dalliance, 
this  natural  expressiou  of  the  most  virtuous  feelings,  to  expose  him  to  censure 
or  ridicule  ?     These,  indeed,  axe  not  exhibitions  for  the  public ;  but  if  they  are 
exposed  by  accident,  or  betrayed  by  treachery,  they  stand  in  the  account  between 
die  individuals  and  the  world  for  what  they  are  and  no  more.    A  satyr  in 
paradise,  by  the  pruriency  of  his  imagination,  would  have  tainted  all  its  virgin 
innocence  ;  and  letters,  breathing  the  ardour  of  a  virtuous  and  hallowed  affec- 
tion, when  read  by  the  debauchee,  may  minister  to  his  licentiousness ;  but  the 
impurity  is  in  him,  and  not  in  the  innocent  instrument  by  which  it  is  excited. 

"  How  the  saints  manage  these  things,"  namely,  love  and  courtship,  as  intro- 
doctoiT  to  marriage,  and  keeping  it  ever  in  view,  this  correspondence  unques- 
tkmabiy  discloses ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  their  love  selects  one  object,  in  which 
it  seeks  to  realise  every  virtue  which  domestic  life  requires,  and  all  the  charms, 
personal  and  mental,  which  will  render  a  union  productive  of  mutual  happi- 
ness. Doddridge  was  the  tutor  as  well  as  the  admirer ;  and  while  he  breatned 
attadunent  he  convened  instruction,  and  contributed  all  the  means  in  his 
power  to  expand  the  mteUect,  to  refine  the  taste,  and  to  strengthen  the  piety  of 
the  woman  ne  loved.  That  Ins  imagination  might  sometimes  have  earned  him 
into  flights,  rather  beyond  the  sober  regions  where  the  every-day  virtues  delight 
to  live  and  labour,  we  are  not  unwilling  to  admit ;  but  this  was  injurious  to 
himself  alone ;  it  affected  his  peace,  but  did  not  impair  his  principles ;  nor  did 
it  interfere  mih  the  single  and  glorious  purpose  of  his  beiuK^  How  he  disci- 
led  his  mind,  and  by  what  motives  and  considerations  he  was  actuated 
the  whole  period  of  his  novitiate,  and,  indeed,  through  the  course  o 
lus  life,  we  leun  from  the  foUowing,  entitled, 

**  RULXS  FOE  THS  DlSECTION  O?  MY  CoKOUCT  WHILE  ▲  STUDENT. 

**  1.  Let  my  first  thoughts  be  devout  and  thankiUL  Let  me  rise  early,  imme- 
difttely  return  God  more  solemn  thanks  for  the  mercies  of  the  night,  devote  myself 
to  Hmi,  and  beg  his  assistance  in  the  intended  business  of  the  day. — 2,  In  this, 
■ad  every  other  act  of  devotion,  let  me  recollect  my  thoughts,  speak  directly  to 
Him,  ana  never  give  way  to  any  thing,  internal  or  external,  that  may  divert  my 
attention. — 3.  Let  me  set  myseff  to  read  the  Scriptures  every  morning.  In  the 
fiiBt  reading,  let  me  endeavoar  to  impress  my  heart  with  a  practical  sense  of  divine 
llings ;  and  thai  uae  the  help  of  commentators.  Let  these  mlcw,  with  proj^er 
sitrotMww,  be  obaerved  every  evcniiig.— 4.  Never  let  me  trifle  with  a  book  with 
wUch  I  may  have  bo  present  eoneem.  In  applying  myself  to  any  work,  let  me 
irst  reeoBect  what  I  may  leam  by  it,  and  then  beg  suitwle  assistance  from  God; 
sad  1^  me  eontimiaUy  endeavour  to  oiake  all  my  studies  subservient  to  practical 
irilygn  and  miatatciial  usefiilnesa — 5.  Never  let  me  loae  oat  mumte  of  time,  nor 
taeor  ameoeaiaiy  esmenses,  that  I  may  have  the  more  to  spend  for  God. — 6.  When 
lam  called  abroad,  let  me  be  desirous  of  doing  good,  and  receiving  good.  Let  me 
slwm  ivve  in  readmess  some  suhrject  of  contemplation,  and  endeavour  to  improve 
fflj  ome  with  good  thoughts  as  I  go  along.    Let  me  endeavour  to  render  myself 
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ureeable  and  useful  to  all  about  me,  b]^  a  tender,  eompasuonate,  and  friendly  behft* 
nour ;  avoiding  all  trifling  and  impertinent  stories,  and  remembering  tbat  impru- 
dence is  sin. — ^7.  Let  me  use  moderation  at  meals,  and  see  that  lam  not  hypocritical 
in  prayers  and  thanksgivings  at  them. — 8.  Let  me  never  delay  any  thing,  unless  I 
can  prove  that  another  time  will  be  more  fit  than  the  present,  or  that  some  other 
more  important  dut^^  requires  my  attendance. — 9.  Let  mc  be  often  lifting  up  my 
heart  to  God  in  the  intervals  of  secret  worship,  repeating  those  petitions  whicn  are 
of  the  greatest  importance,  and  a  surrender  of  myself  to  His  service. — 10.  Never 
let  me  enter  into  long  schemes  about/ntKre  events,  but  in  general  refer  myself  to 
the  divine  care. — 11.  Let  me  labour  after  habitual  gratitude,  and  love  to  God  And 
the  Redeemer.  Let  me  guard  against  pride,  remembering  that  I  have  all  from 
God's  hand,  and  that  I  have  deserved  tne  severest  punishment, — 12.  In  all  my 
studies,  let  me  remember  that  the  souls  of  men  are  immortal,  and  that  Christ  died 
to  redeem  them. — 13.  Let  me  consecrate  my  sleep  and  all  my  recreations  to  God, 
and  seek  them  for  His  sake. — 14>.  Let  me  frequently  ask  myself  what  duty  or  what 
temptation  is  now  before  me. — 15.  Let^  me  remember,  that  through  the  mercy  of 
Goa  in  a  Redeemer,  I  hope  that  lam  within  a  short  space  of  heaven. — 16.  Let  me 
be  frequently  surveying  tbese  rules,  and  my  conduct  as  compared  with  them. — 
17.  Let  me  often  recollecrt  which  of  these  rules  I  have  present  occasion  to  prac- 
tise.— 18.  If  I  have  grossly  erred  in  any  one  of  these  particulars,  let  me  not  ounk 
it  an  escuse  for  erring  in  others." 

We  could  say  a  e;reat  deal  more  on  this  subject,  and  show  how  the  principles 
of  the  saint,  uat  is,  of  the  true  christian,  triumphed,  even  in  that  intercourse  and 
correspondence  which  has  furnished  sport  to  so  many  of  the  Philistines ;  but 
we  forbear;  and  only  put  it  to  the  consciences  of  those  who  have  taken  so  mean 
an  advantage  of  things  innocent  in  themselves,  and  which  ought  never  to  have 
appeared — whether  the  love  of  vice,  and  enmity  to  pure  and  undefiled  religion, 
were  not  the  governing  motives  which  induced  mem  to  abandon  the  impartiality 
of  just  criticism,  for  the  sake  of  stigmatizing  a  character  which  envy  haa 
spared,  which  all  parties  concurred  to  revere,  and  whose  works  are  among  the 
most  useful  that  enrich  our  libraries  and  instruct  our  people.  And  we  ask 
them  if  the  pupils  of  infidelity,  whose  characters  are  formed  by  our  popular 
and  current  literature,  were  to  manage  these  things  as  they  are  managed 
by  the  saints,  whether  the  sad  spectacles  of  mined  beauty  and  broken  hearts, 
of  families  deserted  or  tormented  by  the  caprice  or  the  villany  of  those  who 
inspired  confidence  only  to  betray  it,  and  the  miseries  which  are  the  result  of 
the  heartless  compacts  which  begm  in  interest  and  end  in  disgust,  would  be  so 
numerous  and  so  appalling  ? 

In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  express  our  wish,  that  as  so  much  has  been 
publifdied,  the  remaining  volumes  will  speedily  follow.  It  will  be  the  most 
Darefaced  injustice,  if,  from  any  consideration,  the  Correspondence  and  Diary 
of  Dr.  Doddridge  should  extend  no  farther  than  the  present  volumes  If 
money  were  the  grand  desideratum  that  induced  the  publication  thus  far,  the 
editor  will  be  base  indeed  if  he  be  not  willing  to  sacnfice  a  thousand  pounds 
to  rescue  the  character  of  his  ancestor  from  the  injuiy  which  so  partial  an  exhi- 
bition has  inflicted  upon  it  As  we  have  seen  the  youth,  he  is  bound  to  give 
us  the  full-length  portrait  of  the  man. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWS.    3  Vols.    Mumy. 

The  records  of  history  demand  for  their  preparation  no  ordinary  powers.  He 
who  would  pen  them  should  combine  diligence  of  research  with  comprehensiTe- 
ness  of  view ;  and  calm  and  deliberate  judgment  with  strict  and  invariable 
integrity.  He  should  have  no  disposition  to  extenuate  what  is  wrong,  or  to 
exagg^erate  what  is  right,  but,  laying  aside  with  equal  care  his  prepossessionB 
and  his  nrejudioes,  he  should  steadily  follow  the  course  of  events,  and  what  he 
sees  faithfully  narrate.  His  task  is  peculiarly  arduous  if  he  have  to  compress 
the  events  of  many  ages  within  a  very  limited  space ;  here  an  omission,  apparently 
■light,  may  lead  to  egregious  error,  and  what  is  stated  will  require,  mm  its 
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minuteness,  the  utmost  delicacy  of  touch.  In  a  word,  good  historians  are  few ; 
and  the  quarto  may  often  yiela  to  the  duodecimo. 

We,  therefore,  heard  with  pleasure  that  the  first  talent  was  to  be  employed 
in  "The  Family  Library ;"  and  when  "  The  History  of  the  Jews,"  by  Professor 
Milman,  demanded  attention,  we  promised  ourselves  a  delightful  relaxation 
from  czitical  toils.  We  had  not,  however,  proceeded  far  before  we  had  to  read 
3  sentence  again :  tlie  thought  arose  that  we  had  not  caught  the  meaning  of 
the  author ;  but,  on  perusing  it  once  more,  it  appeared  Me  had ;  and  then  the 
conclusion  was  inevitable,  that  his  conceptions  and  ours  were  at  variance. 
Familiar  with  such  events,  we  went  on,  hoping  to  find  this  a  solitary  case ;  but 
alai!  expectation  gave  place  to  disappointment — disappointment  to  regret — 
and  regret  to  sadness.  There  were,  indeed,  scores  of  pages  in  the  second  and 
third  volumes,  wh^ich  were  all  that  could  be  wished ;  but  we  must  fdl  a  maga- 
zine instead  of  a  page,  to  state  and  maintain  all  our  allegations  against  the 
fiist 

We  affirm  then,  at  the  outset,  that  Mr,  Milman  has  not  deferred  tufficimUly 
to  the  authority  of  scripture.  Wliere  the  lamp  of  revelation  ought  to  have  been 
his  only  guide,  he  has  often  followed  some  ignis  fatuus.  We  would  think  and 
hope  diuitably  of  the  cause,  but  we  are  prepared  to  demonstrate  the  fact 
There  is  j^roof,  too,  that  it  has  been  evident  to  others.  In  the  preface  prefixed 
to  the  third  volume,  he  enters  on  some  explanatory,  or,  rather,  apologetical 
observations,  and  of  these  we  will  allow  hii^,  in  liminey  the  full  benefit 

"  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  author  has  not  sufficiently  regarded  the  <  inspira- 
don'  of  the  word  of  God.  His  views  of  inspiration  are  nearly  those  of  TillotsoD, 
Seeker,  and  Warburton.  *  A  spurious  notion,'  says  the  latter,  'begotten  by  super- 
stition in  the  Jewish  church,  and  nursed  up  by  piety  in  the  Christian,  hath  passed, 
as  it  were,  into  a  kind  of  article  of  faith,  that  every  word  and  letter  of  the  new 
testament  (the  bible)  was  dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  such  a  manner,  as  that 
the  writers  were  but  the  passive  organs  through  ^vhich  his  language  was  convened.' 
Warburton  proceeds,  with  his  usual  vigour,  to  show  the  objections  to  this  oi)inion ; 
bat  the  autnor  prefers  subjoining  the  lucid  statement  of  the  present  eminently 
learned  Bishop  of  London.  <  This  supposition  permits  us  to  believe>  what,  indeed, 
we  caimot  deny  to  be  probable,  that  Moses  may  have  possessed  many  sources  of 
infomation,  ixom  whicn  he  would  be  enabled  to  draw  the  most  material  circum- 
fttances  of  the  early  historjr  of  mankind,  without  being  indebted  for  his  knowledge 
of  them  to  the  immediate  inspiration  of  Ood.  Thus  much  we  may  conclude  with 
certainty,  that  where  he  did  possess  the  means  of  accurate  knowledge,  the  Holy 
Spirit  would  not  interpose  to  instruct  him ;  since  God,  assuredly,  never  makes  an 
extraordinary  exertion  of  his  power  to  effect  that  which  may  be  brought  about  by 
the  ordinary  operation  of  human  means.  And,  in  general,  we  ought  to  be  cautious 
of  asKTtii^  a  revelation,  when  the  lower  kind  of  spiritual  interference,  (t.  e,  the 
^apeiintendence  of  the  Holy  Spirit),  acting  upon  the  materials  of  human  kno\i<- 
ledge,  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  same  result.'  A  late  writer,  of  great 
good  sense  and  piety,  seems  to  think,  that  inspiration  may  safely  be  limited  to 
doctrinal  points,  exclusive  of  those  which  are  purely  historical.  This  view,  if 
correct,  would  obviate  many  difficulties. 

*<  The  author  must  add,  that,  although  the  sacred  records  of  the  Jews  have  been 
wonderfully,  he  cannot  suppose  that  they  have  been  miraculously  preserved ;  so  as 
to  be  exempt  from  those  slight  accidental  corruptions  or  interpolations,  which 
writmgs,  so  far  the  oldest  in  the  world',  could  not  well  have  escaped.  Much  allow- 
ance must  also  be  made  for  the  essentially  poetic  spirit,  and  for  the  oriental  forms 
of  q>eech,  which  pervade  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Old  Testament" 

Agreeing  generallv  with  these  statements,  we  contend,  that  they,  by  no 
means,  justify  the  liberties  that  have  been  taken  witli  tlie  sacred  text,  and 
which,  could  we  admit  them,  would  leave  us  in  great  doubt  as  to  what  parts  of 
it  we  ought  to  recei^'e.  For  instance,  in  the  history  of  Jacob,  the  author  says : 
*"  in  the  night  he  is  comforted  by  another  symbolic  vision,  in  which  he  supposes 
himself  wrestling  with  a  mysterious  being,  fi'om  whom  he  extorts  a  blessing, 
and  is  commanded  from  thencefortli  to  assume  the  name  of  Israel,  (the  prevail- 
ing), for  having  prevailed  against  God,  so  his  race  are  to  prevail  against  men." 
Oq  vhat  authority,  we  ask,  is  this  described  as  a  vision  ?  Moses  relates  it  as  fi 
plain  matter  of  fact  He  who  appeared  to  the  patriarch  was,  indeed,  first  called 
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a  man^  but  afterwaxds  God.  The  mophet  Hosea,  itylos  him  "  the  aiigel^  even 
Jehovah,  die  God  of  hosts."  And  Bi^op  Horaley,  i^hose  biblical  opinionB  are 
entitled  to  great  respect,  savs :  *'  This  Tnan^  this  angel  of  Hosea,  who  wrestled 
with  Jacob,  could  be  no  other  than  the  Jehovah-angel,  of  whom  we  so  oilan 
read  in  the  English  bible,  under  the  name  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord."  Little 
or  no  difficulty  could  be  felt,  however,  in  changing  an  actual  occurrence  into  a 
vision,  where  a  statement  like  the  following  was  previously  given : — ^  With 
Abimelech  an  adventure  took  jplace,  so  similar  in  its  circumstances  with  the 
seizure  and  restoration  of  Sarah  in  Egypt,  as  almost  to  excite  a  suspicion  that 
it  is  a  traditional  variation  of  the  same  transaction,  more  particularly  as  it  is 
unquestionably  related  out  of  its  place  in  the  Mosaic  narrative,  and  again 
repeated  in  the  life  of  Isaac."  If  such  suspicions  are  to  be  cherished  as  that 
wnich  the  author  evidently  entertains,  wnere  are  they  to  cease  ?  On  such 
principles  extraordinary  circumstances  become  ordinary,  and,  what  we  deem 
authentic  and  even  ini^ired  history,  may  be  only  ^^a  traditional  variation,^* 
Indeed,  in  the  history  or  Joseph,  this  is  unequivocally  acknowledged ;  '*  Uiese 
incidents,  says  the  writer,  in  tnemselves  trifling,  are  not  without  interest,  both 
as  illustrative  of  human  manners,  and  as  tending  to  show  that  the  record  from 
which  they  are  drawn  was  it^lf  derived  from  contemporary  traditions,  which  U  has 
represented  with  scrupulous  fidelity,** 

We  decidedly  disapprove  of  the  account  of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea ;  but 
from  this  we  turn  to  one  or  two  circumstances  in  the  journey  through  the  wil- 
derness. At  Marah,  the  author  says:  "The  spring  was  sweetened  by  the 
branch  of  a  tree  which  Moses  cast  into  it,  whether  from  the  natural  virtue  of 
the  plant  seems  uncertain.  A  plant  with  this  property  is  indicated  in  the  papers 
of  Forskal,  who  travelled  with  Niebuhr  as  botiinist,  and  is  said  to  be  known  in 
'^e  East  Indies."  To  this  it  might  be  sufficient  to  reply,  that  in  that  part  of 
Arabia  where  Moses  was,  Niebuhr  expressly  assures  us  there  is  no  plant  pofr- 
^essed  of  sweetening  properties;  and,  therefore,  we  must  trace  the  effect  to 
some  other  cause.  And  here  we  are  disposed  to  affirm,  that  the  casting  in  of 
the  tree  was  the  sign  or  token  of  God's  miraculous  operation,  just-  as  the  clay 
used  by  Chriat  waa  employed,  not  as  a  medical  application  adapted  to  the  core 
of  blindness,  but  as  an  intimation  that  omnipotence  was  acting,  with  whom  the 
mightiest  means  are  weak,  and  the  feeblest  effective.  We  mention  this  from 
the  >^Titer'S  marked  repuynance  to  miracles.  To  what  else  can  the  following 
statement  be  ascribed?  "  In  the  morning,  exactly  as  Moses  had  foretold,  the 
ground  was  covered  with  manna.  This  is  now  clearly  ascert^ed  by  Seetzen 
and  Burckhardt,  to  be  a  natural  production ;  it  distils  from  the  thorns  of  the 
tamarisk  in  the  month  of  June.  It  is  still  collected  by  the  Arabs  before  sun- 
rise, when  it  is  coagulated,  but  it  dissolves  as  soon  as  the  sun  shines  upon  it  Its 
taste  is  agreeable,  somewhat  aromatic,  and  as  sweet  as  honey.  It  may  be  kept 
lor  a  year,  and  is  only  found  after  a  wet  season.  It  is  still  called  by  the  Bedouins 
*  nuum.'  The  quantity  now  collected,  for  it  is  only  found  in  a  few  vallies,  is  very 
amall ;  the  preternatural  part,  therefore,  of  the  Mosaic  narrative,  consists  in  tibe 
imipense  and  continual  supply,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 

Sthered,  particularly  its  bemg  preserved  firm  and  sweet  only  on  the  Sabbath 
y."  In  opposition  to  this,  we  assert  that  the  manna  of  the  Israelites  was  not 
a  natural  production,  and  that,  between  it  and  the  manna  refeiTcd  to,  there  axe 
poan^  points  of  difference.  They  are  thus  enumerated  by  Abarbinel,  a  most 
judicious  Jewish  interpreter.  "  The  natural  manna  was  never  found  in  the 
desert  where  this  fell ;  when  the  common  manna  does  foil,  it  is  only  in  the 
spring  time,  in  March  or  April,  whereas  this  fell  throughout  all  the  months  of 
tne  rear ;  the  ordinary  manna  does  not  melt  in  the  sun  as  this  did,  nor  does  it 
stint  and  breed  worms  when  kept  till  the  morning ;  it  cannot  be  ground  or 
beaten  in  a  mortar  so  as  to  make  cakes  as  this  was ;  the  common  manna  is 
medicinal  and  purgative,  and  cannot  be  used  for  food  and  nutriment ;  this  fefl 
in  a  double  proportion  on  the  sixth  dav,  and  not  on  the  sabbath,  as  it  certainly 
would  have  done  had  it  follen  naturally ;  it  followed  them  in  all  their  journeys 
wherev^  the)r  pitched  their  tents,  and  ceased  at  the  very  time  of  the  year  when 
the  other  W%  namely,  in  Marchi  when  the  IsraeUtee  were  com^  to  GjJysL 
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W]iftte?er  tbis  substance  was^  it  does  not  apj[>ear  to  have  been  common  to  the 
vfldemess.  From  Deuteiononijr  yiii.,  3,  16,  it  is  eyident  that  tJiey  never  saw  it 
before ;  and,  from  a  pot  of  it  being  preserved,  it  is  probable  Uiat  nothing  of 
the  kind  ever  appeared  again." 

We  pa»  over  much  that  is  highly  objectionable  (for  the  sake  of  brevity),  to 
Ibe  duuacter  of  Moses ;  denying,  however,  that  ^  the  Hebrews  would  ei^er 
bftve  been  absorbed  in  the  population  of  Egypt,  or  have  remained  a  wretcheq 
pariah  caste  had  he  never  lived.'*  But,  that  the  writer  may  have  every  advantage 
let  him  first  speak  for  himself: — 

"  The  character  of  Mosei  has  been  thought,  by  some  of  his  fidends,  open  tQ 
eieeption.     Too  muchi  it  is  said,  is  ascribed  to  the  law^ver ;  too  little  to  the 
^viae  source  of  wisdom.     On  this  subject  his  view  is  that  of  Bishop  WarburtoUi 
who  Meins  to  have  unanswerably  proved,  that  the  '  wisdpm  of  the  B^ypdans,*  in 
lU  which,  according  to  St.  Stephen,  in  the  Acts,  '  Moses  was  Uamad^  and  mghtu 
m  wordM  amd  in  d»td»t   was  poHticid  wisdom.    That  strong-minded  writer,  faaviac 
laid  down  the  following  maxim — <  God,  in  the  moral  government  of  the  world,  new 
4ms,  in  an  «KtnM»tdinaiy  way,  that  which  can  be  equally  effected  in  an  ordinary,' 
thn jaoeeeds :—- <  In  the  sepamtion  pf  the  Israelites,  a  civil  polily  ^nd  national 
nitgiiiQ,  were  to  be  established  and  incorporated  by  God  himself;  and,  for  that  end« 
W  appoiated  an  under  agent,  or  instrument.    Therefore,  in  this  work  of  legisjatipny 
cither  tbe  ^gent  w«i  to  understand  the  government  of  a  people,  and  to  be  capable 
of  foUowing  the  general  plan  delivered  to  him  by  God,  for  t)ic  erection  of  the 
eitiaordiDaiy  pobcy ;  or  eke  he  was  not  to  understand  the  government  ^  a  people^ 
and  so  God,  in  the  conduct  of  the  plan,  was,  at  every  step,  to  interfere  and  direct 
bi.<  ignorance  and  inability.     Now,  as  this  perpetual  interposition  might  be  spared 
by  tibc  choice  of  an  able  leader,  we  conclude  on  the  maxim  laid  down,  that  God 
woaM  certainly  employ  such  an  one  in  the  execution  of  bis  purpose.'  At  all  events, 
fiff highland  unanswerable  authority,  if  it  does  not  confirm  this  view,  authorises 
Bf  IB  speakii^  of  Moses  as  the  lawgwef ;  that  is,  the  general  language  of  the  New 
T»ffwt     '  JM  not  Masts  give  you  th§  law.' — John  viL,  19.    <  Moses  gave  ytm 
circumdskm.* — Ibid  22,     See  also,  John  viiL,  6,  1,  17.    *  Moses,  beeanat  ofths 
kartbuts  of  your  hearts^  suffered  you  to  put  away  your  wives,' — Matthew  xix.,  7. 
Ms*  X.,  9." 

Much  confusion  on  this  subject  is  apparent  in  the  history.  The  Divine 
being  and  Moses  change  places  accorouig  to  circumstances.  At  one  tim^ 
«e  have  a  glimpse  of  die  great  author  of  the  law ;  at  another,  the  human 
agent  of  Us  nromulgation  alone  is  apparent.  Now  it  aj^ears  to  originate 
with  man;  then  it  seems  to  come  Irom  God.  For  example,  at  page 
10,  we  read :  '*  The  God  of  the  chosen  people  is  their  temporal  as  well  aa 
^iritual  sovereign ;  he  is  not  merely  their  legislator,  but  also  the  administrator 
of  their  laws;'*  out,  at  page  117,  of  Moses  retaining  *'  with  a  wise  originality, 
an  that  was  really  useful,  and,  indeed,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  age  ana 
people,  absolutely  necessary  in  a  priesdy  order."  Of  the  female  charged  with  a 
violation  of  chastity,  it  is  said :  *^  She  was  to  be  acquitted  or  condemned  bv 
God  himself,  whose  actual  interposition  was  promised  by  his  daring  lawgiver^ 
and  the  narrative  of  the  trial  is  thus  strangely  concluded :  "  No  doubt  cases, 
when  this  trial  was  undergone,  were  rare ;  yet  the  confidence  of  the  legislator 
in  the  divine  interference,  can  hardly  be  questioned;  for,  had  such  an 
tnstitatioa  fallen  into  contempt,  by  its  failure  in  any  one  instance,  his  whole 
kw  md  religion  would  have  bmi  shaken  to  its  foundation  " 

We  can  spare  but  a  few  words  in  conclusion,  and,  therefore,  they  shall  be  those 
of  a  man  before  whom  the  treasures  of  ancient  literature  lay  open  to  an  un- 
hounded  extent*  ^  In  die  Mosaic  writings,  we  have  the  native  trutn,  from  which 
the  Gentiles  were  continually  receding.  They  varied  so  much,  and  every  repre- 
sentation waa  so  extravagant,  that,  at  first  sight,  there  seems  scarcely  any  similitude 
of  the  object  from  whence  they  drew.  All  appears  dark  and  confused,  so  that  we 
almost  wpair  of  explanation.  But,  upon  a  nearer  inspection,  there  is  a  more 
^Tomable  appearance.  For,  though  the  copy  has  faded,  and  has  been  abused, 
yet  diere  .are  some  tmcep  so  permanent,  some  of  the  piincipej  outlines  so 
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distiuct,  tliat  when  compared  with  the  original,  the  true  character  cannot  be 
mistaken.  I  do  not  here  mean  that  the  ancients  copied  from  the  scriptures : 
I  am  speaking  of  primitive  traditional  histories,  to  which,  in  their  mytnolog}', 
they  continually  referred ;  those  histories  which  were  every  where  corrupted^ 
excepting  in  the  writings  of  Moses.^^  Again  he  says,  "  Since  many  may 
believe  tlie  histoiy  in  general,  and  not  tlie  extraordinary  part,  let  us  see  whether 
the  very  facts  do  not  prove  the  superintendance  of  a  superior  power.  In  order 
to  shew  this,  let  us  consider  whether  any  person  so  circumstanced  as  Moses, 
would  have  formed  the  schemes  which  he  formed  if  he  had  nothing  to  influence 
him  but  his  own  private  judgment  Wliether  it  would  not  have  been  irrational, 
and  mere  madness,  when  he  had  entertained  these  views,  to  prosecute  them 
after  the  manner  in  which  we  find  them  carried  on.  For  the  nature  of  the 
operation  oftentimes  shews,  that  it  could  not  have  been  conceived,  much  less 
brought  to  perfection,  by  human  sagacity.  As  the  process,  in  many  instances, 
was  contrary  to  human  reason,  the  di£iculties  by  which  it  was  attended,  could 
not  be  remedied  by  the  wisdom  of  mail.  Hence  the  divine  auistance  was^ 
throughout^  indispemahly  neceuary ;  the  great  work  could  never  have  been 
completed,  nor  even  carried  on,  without  it  Yet  the  difficulties  were  surmounted, 
and  the  great  work  completed :  we  may,  therefore,  depend  upon  the  truth  of 
these  extraordinary  facts  recorded,  and  of  the  repeated  interposition  of  the 
Deity."  Never,  assuredly  was  this  so  much  needed  as  in  the  law,  which  was 
^  the  shadow  of  good  things  to  come  f  Moses  was,  indeed,  the  channel  of  its 
communication,  but  every  part  of  it  emanated  from  God. 

Here  we  pause ;  proofs  are  still  abundant  of  an  unhallowed  departure  firom 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  divine  revelation ;  we  have  witnessed  it  wim  unfeigned 
sorrow.  We  snould  have  been  delighted  by  an  opportunity  for  unqualified 
praise ;  but  we  cannot,  conscientiously,  put  these  volumes,  in  their  present  state, 
mto  our  children's  hands,  nor  even  expatiate  on  what  is  really  valuable  and 
attractive,  when  we  discover  so  much  to  disapprove  and  condemn. 


Memoirs,  CoaaESPONDEN'OE,  and  Private  Papers  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 
late  President  of  the  United  States.  Now  first  publidied  from  the  Original 
Manuscripts.  Edited  by  Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph.  8vo.y  Vols.  I. 
and  II.    liondon.    Colbum  and  Bcntley. 

Although  in  some  respects  uncongenial  with  our  national  feelings,  y^e  have 
perused  uese  volumes  with  an  unusual  degree  of  interest  It  was  less  the 
custom  in  former  than  in  recent  times,  for  individuals  connected  with 
the  affairs  of  their  country,  to  leave  behind  them  records  of  events  which 
occurred  within  the  sphere  of  their  own  observation,  and  of  deeds  in  which  they 
were  participators.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  our  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
most  important  periods  in  our  national  annals,  would  now  be  more  ample 
and  accurate  than  it  is ;  and  the  useful  and  delightful  study  of  history  would 
possess  additional  interest  and  yield  increased  gratification.  History,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  is  but  a  skeleton,  by  which  the  general  features  and 
proportions  of  a  past  event  are  indicated.  It  is  by  historical  biography — ^by 
the  class  of  works  to  which  these  memoirs  belong,  that  the  diy  bones  an 
covered,  the  minuter  characteristics  supplied,  and  the  numerous  fibres  revealed 
which,  varied  in  action  yet  uniform  in  tendency,  were  co-operating  towards  the 
one  result. 

Some  writer,  while  remarking  on  a  successful  experiment  to  which  flies  have 
been  subjected,  asserts  that  he  would,  in  order,  at  the  end  of  a  century,  to  observe 
the  conation  of  the  United  States,  willingly  submit  to  be  immersed  in  spirits 
during  that  space  of  time,  if  he  were  quite  secure  of  resuscitation.  Without 
feeling  the  least  inclination  to  be  bottled,  we  do  feel  that  the  future  state  of 
Anglo- America,  with  its  probable  influence  on  Europe,  more  especially  on 
£ng1and,  is  a  subject  for  curious  speculation.    This,  however,  is  matter  for 
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mere  ooDJecture,  while  not  less  interesting,  and  iDfiuitely  more  certain,  is  the 
period  to  which  these  volumes  chiefly  relate : — the  birth  of  the  States  as  an 
independent  nation.  Nor  will  the  materials  for  the  correct  delineation  of  that 
era  be  less  highly  appreciated  hereafter  than  now ;  on  the  conti'ury,  they  will 
ac'|uiie  value  with  years.  As  the  medium  of  distance  is  requisite  to 
enable  the  eye  to  comprehend  an  object  of  magnitude  in  all  its  proportions,  so 
the  immediate  age  of  a  great  political  epoch,  is  that  least  adapted  for  an  accu- 
nue  contemplation  of  it.  After  the  lapse  of  years,  England  will  regard  more 
dispassionately  and  analytically,  the  secession  of  her  flourishing  ofispring; 
and  the  States  wHll  revert,  as  men  do  to  the  incidents  of  their  childhood,  more 
fondly  to  the  labours  of  their  Washingtons,  Franklins,  Jefiersons,  Adamses, 
MadisoDs,  and  Henrvs. 

The  first  himdred  pages,  or  so,  of  the  first  volume,  consist  of  the  autobio- 
graphy of  the  late  president,  written  in  the  year  1821,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven.  By  this  narrative  it  appears  that  Jeflerson,  on  the  testimony  of  ond 
tradition,  believed  himself  to  be  paternally  descended  from  a  native  of  North 
Wales.  The  circumstances  of  his  family  were  such  as  to  procure  for  him  a 
good  education,  which  was  completed  by  a  residence  of  two  years  in  William 
and  Mary  coUege,  which  he  entered  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Seven  years 
afterwardis  he  began  to  practice  at  the  bar,  and  continued  to  do  so  till  the 
levolntion  deprived  him  of  this,  and  gave  him  other  occupation.  He  had 
previously  be^  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature.  In  the  disputes  with  the 
mother-country  which  subsequently  occurred,  he  was  among  the  most  active, 
zealous,  and  influential  of  the  malcontents.  He  was,  from  the  first,  an  advo- 
cate for  bold  and  decisive  measures,  for  open  defiance  and  final  separation 
lather  than  concession.  Extremes  which  many  celebrated  men  of  his  country 
were  led  to  contemplate  only  by  slow  degrees.  In  addition  to  his  legislative 
duties,  in  the  discnarge  of  which  he  displayed  much  energy,  he  frequently 
undertoolc,  and  ably  fulfilled,  the  task  of  preparing  drafls  of  bills,  declarations, 
treatieii,  and  other  public  documents.  In  1784  he  was  appointed  a  minister 
^enipotentiary,  an  office  already  filled  by  Franklin  and  Adams,  the  former  of 
^hom  was  then  in  France,  the  latter  at  the  Hague.  In  pursuance  of  the  duties 
of  this  appointment  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  did  not  return  to  his  own 
country  tU]  1789.  During  the  period  of  his  stay  in  Europe,  he  visited  Holland, 
Switzerland,  and  England.  To  this  country  he  was  summoned  on  official 
business  by  his  coadjutor,  Mr.  Adams.  With  the  reception  of  himself  and 
ooUeagae  at  St  James's,  on  occasion  of  a  levee,  he  appears  to  have  been  much 
dissat^ed. 

His  najiative  of  occurrences  in  Paris  during  the  eventful  period  of  his 
xe^dence  there,  capable  as  he  was  of  correct  observation,  and  possessing  as  he 
did  infidlible  sources  of  inteUigence,  will  be  read  with  much  interest  Of  the 
stormy  politics  of  the  time,  and  the  commencement  and  progress  of  the  revolu- 
tion, he  has  treated  at  considerable  lengdi ;  but  on  these  extensive  topics  we  dare 
not  even  enter.  He  describes  the  winter  of  1788  as  one  of  great  suffering  to  the 
people  of  Paris.  The  intensity  of  the  frost  was  almost  unexampled,  and  there 
was  a  prolonffed  scarcity  of  provisions.  The  thermometer  of  Fahrenheit  was 
occasioiially  Sfly  degrees  below  the  freezing  point  Huge  fires  were  kindled 
in  the  streets,  and  surrounded  by  groups  of  the  half-frozen  and  half-famished 
popnlace.  Weekly  subscriptions  were  raised  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
poor  with  food.  Bread  was  obtained  with  so  much  difficulty,  and  at  a  price 
so  exoibitant,  that,  our  autobiographer  informs  us,  cards  of  invitation  to  dmner 
were  issued  by  persons  of  wealth  and  consequence,  in  which  the  guest  was 
requested  to  bring  with  him  bread  for  his  own  use. 

During  his  stay  in  France  he  imbibed  an  affection  for  that  country,  which, 
as  evinced  in  his  unqualified  eulogium,  appears  to  us  to  be  somewhat  romantic, 
and  inconsistent  with  his  usual  shrewdness  and  discrimination ;  unless,  indeed, 
which  is  probable,  he  intended  the  panegyric  on  her,  as  a  covert  attack  on  her 
rival,  England.  Mr.  Jefferson  has  given  abstracts  of  some  of  the  earlier  and 
mote  important  debates  of  congress,  which  are  very  curious.  But  the  most 
iatcrafting  u  well  ai  Tolnnunoua  portion  of  the  work,  as  far  as  publiahedi  is 


tbe  letters,  written  at  intervals  in  and  between  the  years  1775  and  1789,  and 
addressed  to  Washington,  Adams,  Madison,  Patrick  Henry,  FranUin,  La 
Fayette,  Paul  Jones,  and,  in  short,  to  erery  one  importantly  connected  with  (he 
affairs  of  the  United  States  at  that  period.  The  majority  of  these  bein^ 
Oi&clal,  ihey  discorer  much  of  the  internal  machinery  of  American  politics. 
To  analyse  them  here  wonld  be  not  less  inappropriate  than  diffictdt ;  we  will, 
therefore,  content  ourseWes  with  glancing  at  one  or  two  points.  In  August, 
1776,  writing  to  Mr.  Randolph^  then,  apparently,  in  this  country,  or  about  to 
depart  for  it,  he  thus  expresses  hb  feelings  on  the  unnatural  contest  then  in 
(rrogress,  and  on  the  right  of  the  British  parliament  to  legislate  for  the  colonies. 

'*  I  am  sorry  the  situation  of  our  country  shotdd  render  it  not  eligible  to  you  to 
remain  longer  in  it.  I  hope  the  returning  wisdom  of  Great  Britain  will)  ere  long, 
ptti  an  end  to  this  urniatund  contest  There  may  bcf  people  to  whose  tempers  and 
diMMNdfionS  cwitentiofi  is  pleasing,  and  who,  therefoM,  wish  a  continuance  of  eon- 
Vision ;  but  to  me  it  is  of  all  states  but  one^  the  moM  horrid.  M^  first  wish  ia  a 
BSttotation  of  our  just  rights  ;  my  second,  a  return  of  the  happy  penod>  when,  con^ 
sistenfly  With  duty^  I  may  withdraw  myself  totally  from  the  pubUc  stage,  and  pass 
the  rest  of  my  days  in  domestic  ease  and  tranquilhty,  banishing  every  draire  o(  ever 
hearing  what  passes  in  the  world.  Perhaps,  (for  ihe  latter  adds  considembljr  to 
the  warmUi  of  the  former  wish),  looking  with  fondness  towards  a  reconciliation 
with  Great  Britain,  t  cannot  help  hoping  you  may  be  able  to  contribute  towards 
expedittfig  this  good  work.  I  think  it  must  be  evident  to  yourself,  that  the  mi- 
nistry have  been  deceived  by  their  officers  on  this  side  of  the  water,  who  (for  what 
purpose  I  cannot  tell)  have  constantly  represented  the  American  opposition  as 
that  of  a  small  fiction,  in  which  the  body  of  the  people  took  little  part  This, 
you  ewi  inform  them,  of  your  own  knowledge,  is  untrue.  They  have  taken  it  into 
their  heads,  too,  that  we  are  cowards,  and  shall  surrender  at  discretion  to  an  armed 
ibroe.  The  past  and  future  operations  of  the  war  must  confirm  or  undeceive  them 
on  that  head*  I  wish  they  were  thoroughly  and  minutely  acquainted  with  every 
drcumstance,  relative  to  America,  as  it  exists  in  tntth*  I  am  persuaded  this  would 
go  far  towa^  disposing  them  to  reconciliation.  Even  those  in  parliamcoift  who 
are  called  friends  to  America,  seem  to  know  nothing  of  our  real  determinations.  I 
observe,  they  pronounced  in  the  last  parliament,  that  the  congress  of  1774  did  not 
mean  to  insist  rigorously  on  the  terms  they  held  out,  but  kept  something  in  reserve 
to  give  up ;  and,  in  fact,  that  they  would  give  up  every  thing  but  the  article  of 
taxation.  Now,  the  truth  is  far  from  this,  as  1  can  affirm,  and  put  my  honour  to 
the  assertion.  Their  continuance  in  this  error  may,  perhaps,  prcrauce  very  itt  con- 
ief{uences.  The  congress  stated  the  lowest  terms  they  thought  possible  to  be  ae- 
eeptad,  in  order  to  convince  the  world  they  were  not  unreasvmaMe.  They  gave  up 
the  monopoly  and  regulation  of  trade,  and  all  acts  of  parliament  prior  to  17M> 
kavhig  to  British  generositjT  to  render  these,  at  some  future  time,  as  easy  to  Ame- 
rica as  the  interest  of  Britain  would  admit  But  this  was  before  blood  was  Sfnlu 
1  cannot  affirm,  but  have  reason  to  think,  these  terms  would  not  now  be  accepted. 
1  wish  no  false  sense  of  honour,  no  ignorance  of  our  real  intentions,  no  vain  nope 
^t  partial  concessions  of  right  will  be  accepted,  may  induce  the  ministry  to  trifle 
with  accommodation,  till  it  shall  be  out  of  their  power  ever  to  accommodate.  If,  in- 
deed. Great  Britain,  disjoined  from  her  colonies,  be  a  match  for  the  most  potent 
nations  Of  Europe,  with  the  colonies  thrown  into  the  scale,  they  may  go  on 
securely.  But,  if  they  are  not  assured  of  this,  it  would  be,  certainly,  unwise,  by 
trying  the  event  of  another  campaign,  to  risk  our  accepting  a  foreign  aid.  Which, 
perhaps,  mav  not  be  obtainable,  but  on  condition  of  everlasting  avulsion  from  Great 
Britatn.  This  would  be  thought  a  hard  condition,  to  those  who  still  wish  for  re- 
union with  the  parent  coimtry.  I  am  sincerely  one  of  those,  and  woifid  nAn  be 
in  dependence  on  Great  Britain,  properly  limited,  than  on  any  natloii  upon 
earthy  or  than  on  no  nation ;  but  am  one  of  those,  too,  who,  rather  than  submit  to 
the  rights  of  legislating  for  us,  assumed  by  the  British  parliament,  and  which  late 
experience  has  shown  they  will  so  cruelly  exercise,  would  lend  my  hand  to  sink 
the  whole  island  in  the  ocean." 

In  a  second  letter  to  this  gentleman,  dated  November,  of  the  same  year,  ha 
Writes  more  bitterly: — 

*<  You  will  have  heard  before  this  reaches  you,  that  Lord  Dunmore  has  eom» 
menced  hostilitieB  in  Viiginia.  That  people  bore  with  every  thing,  till  he  st^ 
ttrai^tcd  to  burn  the  town  of  Hampton*    They  oppoted  wid  f^pelM  hinif  with 
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cmnderable  loss  on  his  fade,  and  none  on  ours.    It  has  raised  our  countrymen  into 

I  perfect  pbrenz^.      It  is  an  immense  misfortune,  to  the  whole  empire,  to  have  a 

kuig  of  such  a  disposition  at  such  a  time.     We  are  told,  and  every  thing  proves  it 

tnie,  that  he  is  tbe  bitterest  enemy  we  have.     His  minister  is  able,  and  that  satis^ 

fies  me  ^lat  ignoranee  or  wickedness  somewhere  controls  him.     In  an  eaiiier 

pet  of  dds  eontest,  our  petitions  told  him,  that  from  our  king  there  waa  but  one 

■fped.  ^  The  admoniticm  was  despised,  and  diat  appeal  forced  on  us.     To  undo 

bs  empire,  he  has  but  one  truth  more  to  learn ;  that,  after  colonies  have  drawn  the 

6word»  there  is  but  one  step  more  they  can  take.     That  step  is  now  pressed  upoii 

u»  bv  the  measiires  adopted,  as  if  they  were  afraid  we  would  not  take  it.    Beheve 

me,  dear  Sir,  there  is  not  in  the  British  empire,  a  man  who  more  cordially  loves  a 

union  with  Great  Britain  than  I  do.    But,  by  the  God  that  made  me^  I  will  cease 

to  enst  before  I  yield  to  a  connexion  on  such  terms  as  the  British  parliament  pro-^ 

pose  I  snd  in  this,  I  think,  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  America.     We  want  neither 

ifidacement  nor  power,  to  declare  and  assert  a  separation.     It  is  will,  alone,  whldi 

is  KWting,  and  tnat  is  growing  apace  under  the  fostering  hand  of  our  king.     One 

\Aoody  campaign  will  probacy  decide,  everiastingly,  our  future  course.    I  am  sorxy 

to  -fini  a  bloody  campaign  is  decided  on.     If  our  winds  and  waters  should  not 

Goniinie  to  xescue  their  diores  from  slaverv,  and  Ckneral  Howe's  reinforcement 

should  arrive  in  safety,  we  have  hope  he  wul  be  inspirited  to  come  out  of  Bostoo 

mi  take  aaother  drubmng,  and  we  must  drub  him  soundly,  before  the  *  *  *  *  * 

will  kaow  we  are  not  mere  brutes,  to  crouch  under  his  hand,  and  kiss  the  rod  with 

which  he  deigns  to  scourge  us.'* 

Id  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  the  "  Virginia  Delegates  in  Con- 
gres,"  we  have  a  specimen  of  that  petty,  bloodless  warfare,  to  numeioiii 
iiobuioes  of  which  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  contest  gave  birth. 

"  A  small  affair  has  taken  place  between  the  British  commanding  officer  in  this 
state,  General  Phillips,  and  the  executive;  of  which,  as  he  may  endeavour  to  get 
nd  dr  it  through  the  medium  of  con^ss,  I  think  it  necessary  previously  to  apprise 
yoo.  General  Scott  obtained  permission  from  the  commandant  at  Charleston,  for 
vcssds,  with  necessary  supplies,  to  go  from  hence  to  them;  but,  instead  of  sending 
the  original,  sent  only  a  copy  of  the  permission  taken  by  his  brigade  major.  I  ap* 
plied  ts  General  Phillips  to  supply  this  omission  by  furnishing  a  passport  for  the 
vessel.  Haying  just  before  tasen  great  offence  at  a  threat  of  retaliation  in  the 
treatment  of  prisoners,  he  enclosed  his  answer  to  my  letter  under  this  address : — 
*  To  Thomas  Jefferson,  Esq.,  American  Governor  of  Virginia.'  I  paused  on 
receiving  the  letter,  and,  for  some  time,  would  not  open  it ;  however,  when  the 
miserable  condition  of  our  brethren  in  Charleston  occurred  to  me,  I  could  not  deter- 
mine diat  they  should  be  left  without  the  necessaries  of  life,  while  a  punctilio 
should  be  discussing  between  the  British  general  and  myself;  and  knowing  that  1 
had  an  opportunity  of  returning  the  compliment  to  Mr.  Phillips,  in  a  case  perfectly 
ovTespandiiig,  I  opened  the  letter.  Very  shortly  after,  I  received,  as  I  expecteo, 
the  pemusaion  of  the  board  of  war,  for  the  British  flag  vessel,  then  in  Hampton 
Roads  with  clothing  and  refreshments,  to  proceed  to  Alexandria.  I  enclosed  aiid 
addbresed  it  *  To  William  Phillips,  Esq.,  Commanding  the  British  Forces,  in  the 
Gomaionwealth  of  Viiginia.*  Personally  knowing  Phillips  to  be  the  proudest  man 
cf  the  proudest  nation  on  earth,  I  well  know  he  will  not  open  this  letter." 

As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  judgment,  shrewdness,  and  political  know« 
ledge,  we  wonld  instance  the  letter  commencing  at  paepe  367  of  Vol.  I.,  ad- 
drnsed  to  his  coadjutor,  Mr.  Adams,  who  was  then  entering  on  a  commercial 
treaty  with  Portugal.  His  clear  views  of  the  resources  and  policy  of  his  own 
country,  and  of  Uie  productions  and  commerce  of  others,  are  very  apparent 
His  opinions  on  various  forms  of  national  government,  communicated  to  Mr. 
Madison,  (Vol.  II.|  pages  86  and  67),  are  curious  and  characteristic.  Without 
farther  comment,  we  leave  these  volumes  in  the  hands  of  the  politician  and  the 
genera]  reader,  to  either  of  whom  they  present  equal  attractions. 

For  the  gratification  of  those  who  are  curious  in  physiognomy,  a  well-executed 
lithographic  portrait  is  prefixed  to  the  title-page  of  Vol.  I.  It  is  quite  republi- 
can in  its  characteristics — a  plain,  shrewd,  solid,  calculating,  matter-of-fact, 
htnd ;  affording,  perhaps,  less  indication  than  might  have  been  expected  of  the 
great  talents  whi^  Mr.  Jeffenoa  onquestionably  possessed. 
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Talcs  of  an  Indian  Camp.    London:  Colbum  and  Bcndey,  18^9. 

This  is  a  very  curious  collection  of  Indian  legends,  whicli  thougli  well  knoTva 
in  America,  are  mostly  new  to  European  ears ;  great  care  and  industry  have 
been  used  in  the  compilation,  but  the  introduction  strikes  us  as  being  in  singu- 
larly bad  taste,  since  it  throws  an  air  of  fabrication  over  the  work,  which  seems 
quite  undeserved.  The  tales  themselves,  though  wild,  are  often  interesting,  as 
tne  glimmerings  of  well-known  facts  which  occasionally  breaking  through  the 
veil  of  fiction,  afford  fresh  proofs  of  the  common  origin  of  all  mankind.  This  is 
partictdarly  the  case  with  the  legends  relating  to  the  beginning  of  the  world ; — 
for,  though  the  Indians,  like  many  other  profane  nations,  evidently  confound 
the  creation  with  the  renovation  of  the  world  after  the  deluge,  a  faint  recol- 
lection of  the  great  truths  contained  in  the  Mosiac  history,  may  be  traced  even 
in  their  most  extravagant  fables.  Facts,  the  memory  of  which  is  only  preserved 
by  oral  tradition,  must,  indeed,  inevitably,  become  soon  distorted ;  since  each 
relater  clothes  them  with  some  new  ornament  according  to  his  peculiar  fancy — 
and  it  is  entertaining  to  observe  the  various  forms  which  the  same  story  assumes 
from  the  various  habits  and  tastes  of  its  narmtors. 

The  Indian  legends  presents  a  strange  mixture  of  the  ludicrous  and  the 
sublime ;  some  of  the  tales  are  almost  too  puerile  for  the  nursery,  whilst  others 
soar  to  poetical  grandeur.    The  following  passage  is  a  specimen : — 

*'  The  waters  were  spread  over  the  face  of  the  earth ;  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen 
but  one  vast  and  entire  ocean,  save  the  mighty  Bird  of  Ages,  which  had  lived  from 
the  beginning  of  time,  whose  eyes  were  fire,  whose  glances  were  lightning,  and  the 
clapping  of  whose  wings  was  thimder.  He  had  lived  long  in  the  skies  above  the  stars ; 
but,  when  he  heard  the  rushing  and  dashing  about  of  the  waters,  he  descended  from 
his  seat  to  the  ocean,  and  touching  it,  the  earth  instantly  rose,  and  remained  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  It  rose  of  its  present  size,  covered  with  verdure,  as  the  low 
grounds  which  have  been  flooded  by  winter  rains  are  green  when  these  rains  are 
withdrawn  from  them.  The  mountains  then,  as  now,  towered  to  the  skies,  and 
the  valleys  were  deep,  and  the  rivers  rushed  impetuously  over  the  steeps  which 
attempt^  to  impede  their  course.  Winters  locked  up  a  portion  of  the  earth,  and 
the  summer  suns  beamed  fiercely  and  intensely  upon  anotner  portion.  The  stars 
shone  by  day,  and  the  beams  of  the  moon  gladdened  the  hour^  of  darkness.  Winds 
swept  the  vast  expanse  of  ocean,  and  a  part  of  the  time  was  calm  as  a  part  of  the 
time  is  now.  The  world  was  very  like  what  it  is  at  this  day,  save  that,  within 
its  mightv  boundaries,  over  all  its  far  limits,  neither  on  mountain,  hill,  vallev, 
tree,  nor  bush,  in  den  nor  burrow,  in  water  nor  air,  dwelt  a  living  creature.  No 
gentle  song  of  bird  arose  to  break  the  stillness  of  morning,  no  crv  of  wild  beast  to 
disturb  the  unbroken  hush  of  midnight ;  the  noise  of  the  \vinds  chasing  each  other 
over  the  vast  waste  was  all  that  was  heard  breaking  the  monotonous  repose  of 
the  earth." 

Who  could  suppose  after  this  beginning  to  find  upon  the  oposite  page  such  a 
sentence  as  this,  *'  So  he  flew  up  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  Mountain  of  the 
Thunders,  and  there  fell  to  musing,  the  while  scratching  the  side  of  his  head 
with  his  mighty  claw  P^  This  strange  incongruity  pervades  nearly  every  part, 
and  we  are  continually  reminded  of  Buonaparte's  axiom  '^  from  the  sublime  to 
the  ridiculous  there  is  only  a  step."  The  number  and  variety  of  the  tales  con- 
tained in  this  work,  quite  defy  analysis — and  we  must  therefore  content  ourselves 
with  extracting  part  of  one  which  is  not  only  free  from  the  fault  we  have  just 
complained  of,  but  which  also  strikes  us  as  highlv  interesting. — Gaianga,  a 
beautiful  Indian  girl,  had  become  the  wife  of  an  European,  and  was  by  him 
converted  to  Christianity,  bringing  up  her  son,  (a  brave  and  beautiful  boy)  of 
course,  in  tho  same  faith.    This  excited  the  rage  of  her  brother  Mecumen,  a 

Eowerful  Indian  Chieftain,  who  determined  to  get  her  and  her  brave  boy  into 
is  power  to  sacrifice  them  to  his  gods  in  order  to  appease  his  revenge.  The 
husband  was  out  on  a  fishing  excursion,  and  Garanga  was  anxiously  watting 
for  the  signal  gun  that  usually  announced  his  return,  when  she  was  accustomed 
to  fly  to  the  shore  to  meet  him  "  and  to  place  the  fond  ]d88  of  welcome  upon 
luB  cheeL" 
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"  Saddetily  the  sound  of  the  signal  gun  broke  on  the  sdUnesa  of  night.  Both 
mother  and  son  sprang  on  their  feet  with  a  cry  of  joy,  and  were  pressing,  hand  in 
hand,  towards  the  outer  gate,  when  a  sentinel  or  soldier,  appointed  to  keep  it, 
stopped  them  to  remind  them  that  it  was  her  husband's  order,  that  no  one  should 
venture  without  the  waUs  after  sunset  She,  however,  insisted  on  passing,  and 
teQing  the  soldier  that  she  would  answer  to  her  husband  for  his  breacn  of  orders. 
fhe  passed  the  outer  barrier.  Young  Louis  held  up  his  bow  and  arrow  before  the 
s»entinely  saying  gaily,  <  I  am  my  mother's  body  guard,  you  know.*  The  sentinel 
saw  the  tears  of  the  aflfectionate  wife,  gave  way,  and  permitted  her  to  pass. 

«  The  distance  from  the  fort  to  the  place  where  the  commander  of  the  white 
men  usually  moored  his  canoe  was  trifling  and  quickly  passed.  Graranga  and  her 
little  son  flew  along  the  narrow  path,  and  soon  reached  the  shore.  But,  alas ! 
instead  of  the  face  she  loved,  and  the  form  she  fondly  expected  to  press  to  her 
throbbing  bosom,  she  beheld  the  fierce  Mecumeh.  At  a  httle  distance  from  him 
vrere  his  companions.  Entreaties  and  remonstrance  were  alike  in  vain.  On  the 
part  of  Gaianga  resistance  was  not  attempted,  but  it  was  made  with  all  the  spirit 
of  a  warrior  by  young  Louis,  who  snatched  a  knife  from  the  girdle  of  one  of  the 
Indians,  and  attempted  to  plunge  it  into  the  bosom  of  Mecumeh,  as  he  was  roughly 
attempting  to  bind  his  u'ampum-belt  over  Graranga's  mouth  to  deaden  her  screams. 
The  uncle  wrested  the  knite  from  him,  and  smiled  proudly  on  him,  as  if  he  recog- 
nized in  the  brave  boy  a  sdon  from  his  own  noble  and  warlike  stock.  '  You  will  be 
the  eagle  of  3rour  tribe,'  said  he,  <  which  none  will  deem  stiange  since  she  that  gave 
Tou  birth  ^vas  a  daughter  of  the  most  valiant  chief  tha^  roams  the  wilds.  The  child 
of  the  panther  will  have  the  spirit  of  the  panther,  nor  need  the  young  bear  be  taught 
to  dimb  trees,  nor  the  eaglet  to  fly.' 

**  The  Indians  had  two  canoes :  Graranga  was  conveyed  to  one,  Louis  to  the 
other;  and  both  canoes  were  rowed  into  the  Oswegatchie,  and  up  the  stream  as  fiwt 
as  it  was  possible  to  impel  them  against  the  current  of  the  river. 

**  Not  a  word  nor  a  crv  escaped  the  boy ;  he  seemed  intent  on  some  purpose ;  and, 
when  the  canoe  approached  near  the  shore,  he  drew  from  his  head  his  fox-skin  cap, 
and  threw  it  so  skilfuUy  that  it  lodged  where  he  meant  it  should — on  the  branch  of 
a  tree  which  projected  over  the  water.  There  was  a  long  white  feather  in  the  cap. 
The  Indians  had  observed  the  boy's  movements ;  they  held  up  their  oars  for  a 
moment,  and  seemed  to  consult  whether  they  should  return  and  remove  the  eap, 
bat,  after  a  moment,  they  again  dashed  their  oars  into  the  water,  and  proceeded 
forward.  They  continuea  rowing  for  a  few  miles,  and  then  landed,  hid  their  canoes 
behind  some  trees  on  the  river  bank,  and  plunged  into  the  woods  %vith  their 
prisoners.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Indians  to  return  to  their  canoes  in  the 
morning;  and  they  had  not  proceeded  far  from  the  shore,  when  they  kindled  a  fire, 
and  prepared  some  food,  and  ofiered  a  share  of  it  to  Garanga  and  Louis.  The  poor 
Garanga  had  no  mind  to  eat,  but  Louis  ate  as  heartily  as  if  he  had  been  \vitbin  the 
walls  of  the  fort.  When  the  Indians  had  fed,  they  stretched  themselves  before  the 
fire,  but  not  till  they  had  taken  the  precaution  to  bind  Garanga  to  a  tree,  and  to 
compel  Louis  to  lie  down  in  the  arms  of  the  brother  of  his  mother.  Neither  of 
the  prisoners  closed  their  eyes  that  night.  Louis  kept  his  fixed  on  his  mother. 
She  sat  upright  beside  an  oak  tree ;  the  cord  ^vas  fastened  around  her  waist,  and 
bound  around  the  tree,  which  had  been  blasted  by  lightning.  The  bright  moon 
poured  its  beams  through  the  naked  branches  upon  her  face,  convulsed  with  the 
agony  of  despur  and  fear.  With  one  hand  she  held  to  her  lips  the  now  loved 
symbol  of  the  faith  of  her  husband — ^the  crucifix ;  the  other  grasped  another  symbol 
— the  rosary.  The  sight  of  his  beloved  mother  in  such  a  situation  stirred  up  daring 
thooglits  in  the  bosom  of  the  heroic  boy,  but  he  lay  powerless  in  the  naaed  and 
bnwny  arms  of  the  brother  of  his  mother.  He  tried  to  disengage  himself,  but,  at 
the  ibgfatest  movement,  Mecumeh,  though  still  sleeping,  seemed  conscious,  and 
strained  him  cio»r  to  him.  At  last  the  strong  sleep  tnat,  in  the  depth  of  the  night, 
steeps  the  senses  in  utter  forgetfulness,  overpowered  him — ^his  arms  relaxed  their 
hol^  and  dropped  lifeless  beside  him,  and  left  Louis  free. 

**  The  boy  rose  cautiously — looked  for  a  moment  on  the  Indians,  and  assured 
himself  that  thsy  all  slept  profoundly.  He  then  possessed  himself  of  Mecumeh'a 
knife,  which  lay  at  his  feet,  and  severed  the  cord  which  boimd  his  mother  to  the  tree. 
Neither  of  diem  spoke  a  word — ^but  with  the  least  possible  sound  they  resumed  the 
way  by  which  they  had  come  from  the  shore — Louis  with  the  confidence,  and 
Gannga  with  the  faint  hope,  of  reaching  it  before  they  were  overtaken. 

**  It  may  bo  easily  imagiiied  by  those  who  hear  it  how  often  the  poor  mother,  timid 
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as  a  lawn*  was  itattieA  by  tbe  atening  breeze  atining  the  leavee*  or  the  ^1^  of  a 
Urd  from  among  the  bougha  of  the  trees,  but  the  boy  bounded  forward  with  afi  tite 
oounwe  of  hit  race,  as  if  there  were  neither  fear  nor  danger  in  the  world. 

"  They  had  nearly  attained  the  margin  of  the  river  where  Louis  meant  to  launch 
one  of  the  canoes,  and  drop  down  the  current,  when  the  Indian  yell,  resounding 
through  the  woods,  struck  on  their  ears.  They  were  missed,  pursued,  and  escape 
was  impossible.  Garanga,  her  bosom  filled  with  overmastenng  fear,  sunk  to  tne 
ground.  Nothing  could  check  the  career  of  Louis,  '  On !— on,  mother  !*  he  cried, 
*  to  the  shore !'  She  rose,  and  instinctiyely  followed  her  boy.  The  sound  of 
pursuit  came  nearer  and  nearer.  They  reached  the  shore,  and  there  beheld  three 
canoes  coming  swiftly  up  the  rirer.  Animated  with  hope,  Louis  screamed  die 
watchword  of  the  garrison,  and  was  answered  by  his  father's  voice. 

«  The  possibility  of  escape,  and  the  certain  approach  of  her  husband,  infused  new 
life  into  Garanga.  <  Your  father  cannot  see  us,*  she  said,  <  as  we  stsnd  here  in  ihe 
shade  of  the  trees ;  hide  yourself  in  that  thicket,  I  will  plunge  into  the  water.* 
Louis  crouched  under  the  bushes,  and  was  completely  hidden  by  an  overbanginff 

ne-vine,  while  his  mother  advanced  a  few  steps  into  the  water  where  she  could 
istinctly  seen.  A  shout  from  the  canoes  apprised  her  that  she  was  reoognizedy 
and,  at  the  same  moment,  the  Indians,  who  had  now  reached  the  shore,  rent  the  air 
with  their  cries  of  rage  and  defiance.  They  stood  for  a  moment  as  if  deUberatinff 
what  next  to  do !  Mecumeh  maintained  an  imdaunted  and  resolved  air,  but,  witn 
his  followers,  who  did  not  possess  the  courage  of  their  race,  the  aspect  of  armed 
men,  and  a  force  of  thrice  their  number,  had  the  effect  to  paralyse  their  aoida. 
They  fied.  He  looked  after  them,  cried  <  Shame  !*  and  dien  with  a  desperate  yell 
leaped  into  the  water,  and  stood  beside  Garanga.  The  canoes  were  now  within  a 
few  j«rds— he  put  his  knife  to  her  bosom — <  The  daughter  of  the  White  Crane,' 
he  said,  <  shoidd  have  died  by  the  judgment  of  our  warrion,  but  now  by  her  bfother^s 
hand  she  must  perish  :*  and  he  drew  back  his  arm  to  give  vigour  to  the  fatal  stroke, 
when  an  arrow  from  the  bow  of  the  brave  boy  pierced  his  breast,  and  he  fdl  xasen- 
sible  at  his  sister's  side.  A  moment  after  Garanga  was  in  the  arms  of  her  husband, 
and  Louis,  with  his  bow  unstrung,  bounded  from  the  shore,  and  was  received  in  fats 
father's  canoe ;  and  the  wild  shores  rung  with  the  acdamations  of  the  soldiers,  while 
his  fiither's  tears  were  poured  Uke  rain  upon  his  cheek. 

<'  Nor  did  the  fierce  Mecumeh  die.  lie  was  conveyed  to  the  fofrt,  his  wound  was 
healed,  and  he  fived  to  be  reckoned  among  the  aged  men  of  his  nation.  The  affeoi- 
tioHate  Garanga  prevailed  upon  him  to  embrace  the  religion  which  had  become  her 
own,  so  that  they  who  lived  n^pilT  together  in  this  life  were  not  separated  by  tlie 
hand  of  death,  but  repaired  to  the  heaven  of  white  men  together.'* 

The  tale  of  the  son  of  Annawon  is  a  fine  instance  of  Indian  gratitude :  and 
the  legend  of  the  beaudful  spirit  of  snow,  who  descended  from  die  region  of 
clouds  to  become  the  wife  of  a  mcMtal,  is  really  quite  poetical.  The  strange 
superstition  of  the  Indians  which  makes  them  believe  the  auroia  borealis  to  be 
the  spirits  of  their  departed  kindred  dancing  in  the  air,  is  often  alluded  to ;  and 
both  the  body  of  the  work,  and  the  notes,  (which  display  much  research)  are 
calculated  to  throw  great  light  upon  the  habits  and  opinions  of  that  extaordi- 
nary  people,  who  are  now  passing  away  like  shadows  ftom  the  earth. 


Memoirs  op  the  Towcr  of  London  ;  comprising  Historical  and  Descriptive 
Accounts  of  that  National  Fortress  and  Palace.  By  John  Britton,  F.  R«  S., 
and  £.  W.  Brayley,  F.  R.  S.    Hurst  and  Chance. 

Whether  in  reference  to  tlie  imjportance  of  the  subject,  the  elegance  of  its 
appearance,  the  beauty  of  its  embellishments,  or  the  style  of  its  composition, 
this  is  one  of  the  cheapest  books  of  modem  times.  The  name  of  Mr.  Britton 
and  that  of  his  associate,  are  so  linked  in  our  minds,  with  all  that  is  interesting 
and  valuable  of  antiquity — at  least  in  Great  Britain — ^that  we  were  preparea 
for  a.  treat  of  no  every  day  occurrence,  when  ^'  Memoirs  of  the  Tower  of 
London"  was  placed  in  our  hands ;  large  as  were  our  expectations,  oar  enjoy- 
ment bias  been  more  than  in  proportion ;  rarely  have  we  perused  a  volioBe  mut 
which  we  have  derived  greater  pleasure,  by  which  has  been  communicated 


more  aneeable  inlbnliatioii.  Dwellers  at  flie  wroti^  side  of  Temple  Bnt  (imcli 
is  the  fashionable  pbmse)  are  in  the  frequent  habit  of  strolling  upon  Tower 
Hill,  and  now  and  then  jrass  within  the  traitor's  gate ;  an  occasional  Visitor  from 
the  west  end,  occasionally  condescends  to  look  down  upon,  or  peep  into  the 
ciazj  old  building,  with  its  awkward  towers,  its  useless  bars,  and  its  surrounding 
rirer  of  mud ;  but  there  are  a  few  who  do  not  pass  along  its  walls  without  a  sigh, 
remembering  how  intimately  It  is  connected  with  the  history  of  his  country, — 
Aat  erery  stone  could  tell  a  stoiy  that  must  make  him  either  proud  or  ashamed 
of  Ihe  land  th&t  gare  him  birth.  Let  him  pass  its  barrien.  snll  ffuarded  as  in 
Ae  olden  time,  but  by  some  led-ooat,  as  if  in  mockery  of  me  maued  breast  and 
the  gyred  hand  of  the  knights  and  their  retainers,  that  in  ancient  dayft  were  wont 
tD  imike  their  cross-bows  speak  to  the  rabble  without.  Let  him  pace  through 
die  cells  or  the  chapels,  or  the  gay  halls  and  dark  dungeons,  in  which,  long 
^0,  power  and  luxury,  or  want  and  misery,  had  their  sereral  abodes — ^where 
the  mare  and  the  beautiful  had  their  revels  one  day,  and  the  next  the  prison  or 
the  bloek.  It  is  a  place  to  dream  in-^a  glorious  subject  for  a  reverie — ^but  not 
for  such  alone.  It  is  full  of  facts ;  not  a  passage,  not  a  pillar,  not  a  decayed 
hotfd,  not  a  stone  step,  not  a  blade  of  grass,  or  an  atom  of  dust,  that  does  not 
ten  some  tale ;  go  where  you  will,  take  any  turning,  walk  along  the  beaten 
tzach,  or  explore  &e  most  hidden  nook,  there  others  have  been  before — others, 
whose  names  are  woven  with  the  records  of  Britain,  whose  crimes  or  whose 
saffeiings  have  yielded  materials  for  the  historian,  the  poet,  the  painter,  and 
the  novelist,  for  ages.  Romance  is  there — ^but  it  is  the  romance  of  history. 
Bttt  fancy  has  led  us  away  from  the  topic  that  more  immediately  employs  our 
pen — ihe  book  of  Messrs  Britton  and  Brayley — a  beautifully  written  account  of 
the  Tower,  supplying  a  valuable  key  and  guide  to  those  who  visit  the  tower,  a 
strong  inducement  so  to  do  forthwith,  and  a  delightful  source  of  enjoyment  and 
iofomiation  to  the  manr  tliousands  who  have  read  much  and  thought  more 
ahont  this  time-honourea,  and  still  extraordinary,  fortress,  palace,  and  prison, 
but,  to  whom  the  means  of  inspecting  it  are  denied  by  distance.  The  authors 
hare  suffered  nothing  of  interest  or  value  to  escape  them ;  they  are  deeply 
likilled  in  their  particular  vocation,  but  their  object  has,  evidently,  been  to  pre* 
pare  a  work  less  for  the  learned  than  for  the  general  reader — a  book  that  snail 
he  less  "  satisfying"  to  the  antiquarian  than  profitable  to  the  uninitiated.  A 
most  sensible  and  judicious  plan,  and  we  are  bound,  in  consequence,  to  return 
our  eiateful  thanks  to  the  two  ^*  fellows"  for  having  laboured  to  become  intel- 
ligible to  die  mass.  They  can,  however,  afford  to  be  wise ;  for,  we  believe,  both 
Of  them  have  long  since  established  their  reputation  as  accomplished  professors 
in  the  school  of  antiquity.  The  volume  contains  no  fewer  than  twentv  embel- 
lishments, engmved  on  wood  by  Messrs.  Branston  and  Wright,  from  drawings 
S'  Harvey.  It  is  not  the  first  time  the  Tower  has  supplied  a  few  subjects  for 
e  block^  or  enabled  a  skilful  artist  to  exhibit  a  well-executed  head* 


MiiioiBs  Of  RBAft*' Admiral  Paol  Jones;  3  vols.    Edinburgh:  Oliver  and 
Boyd. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  we  have  had  any  thing  like  a  clear 
idea  of  the  character  of  this  extraordinary  man.  His  reputation  has  been 
alternately  the  sport  of  American  hyperbole  and  English  prejudice ;  but  it  is 
seldom  thiat  posterity  fails  to  place  in  its  proper  light  the  portmit  of  one  who 
his  made  a  distinguished  figure  in  his  day — and  whether  for  good  or  evil,  time 
is  sure  to  do  justice.  The  work  before  us,  however,  is  compiled  from  authentic 
docimients,  many  of  them  being  the  letters  and  log-books  of  the  admiral, 
ohtained  from  his  immediate  descendants,  who  reside  in  the  country,  in  the 
native  country^  of  their  progenitor — Scotland.  John  Paul  JoneB  was  bom  in 
1747,  at  Arbigland,  Kirkcudbright ;  and,  at  a  very  early  age,  was  bound  ap- 
prentice to  a  Virginia  trader.    His  employment  under  congress  during  the 
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American  ivar,  and  rtabseqnently  under  the  empress  Catherine  of  Rufisia, 
aiforded  abundant  scope  for  that  bold  and  reckless  daring  in  which  he  has  never 
been  surpassed.  For  a  long  period  he  was  the  terror  of  the  English  coast, 
until  his  name  became  of  as  potent  influence  as  that  of  any  of  the  two-headed 
giants  of  stoiy,  and  was  used  as  a  word  to  frighten  disobedient  children  through- 
out our  land.  The  latteryears  of  his  life  presented  a  degrading  contrast  to  those 
of  his  earlier  career.  They  were  spent  in  France,  where  the  daring  rover 
dwindled  into  the  affected  fop,  mimicking  the  manners  of  those  among  whom 
he  dwelt,  and  amid  luxury  and  effeminacy,  sinking  to  the  level  of  the  merest 
courtier  of  a  mawkish  and  misemble  court.  He  died  at  the  age  of  forty-five — 
a  strij^ng  example  of  how  utterly  a  noble  mind  may  be  ruineid,  if  there  be  no 
strung  principle  to  sustain  it  amid  temptation,  or  to  enable  it  to  treat  with  care- 
lessneas  or  scorn  the  lures  that  pleasure  casts  in  its  way,  and  the  fetters  that  vice 
has  always  ready-forged  for  its  victims.  The  volumes  before  us  should  be  ex- 
tensively read,  whether  for  amusement  or  instruction : — ^they  "  point  a  moral ;" 
they  a1>ound  in  those  incidents  that  so  deeply  delight  the  lovers  of  the  mar- 
vellous ;  they  open  to  us  scenes  of  which  those  who  seldom  leave  their  own  fire 
sides  can  scarcely  form  an  idea ;  and  they  illustrate  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner  the  history  of  a  period  fertile  in  great  events.  We  regret  that  we  can- 
not devote  to  them  in  our  Magazine  the  space  they  imquestionably  deserve. 


Bertha's  Visit  to  her  Uncle  in  England.  3  Vols.  12mo.  London :  Munay. 

The  frame-work  of  these  entertaining  and  instructive  volumes,  is  ^mply 
as  follows:  A  colonel  Montague  proceeds,  on  a  confidential  mission,  to 
Brazil,  taking  his  family  with  him.  After  a  residence  of  several  years  at  Rio 
Janeiro,  the  colonel  dies,  and  although,  from  ill-health,  his  widow  is  unable  to 
return  to  England,  she  yields  to  the  solicitations  of  her  brother,  and  to  her  own 
convictions  that  it  wiU  forward  her  daughter's  true  interests,  and  permits  the 
latter  to  embark  for  this  country.  Bertha  is  strictly  enjoined  to  keep  a  journal 
from  the  time  of  her  departure,  and  to  transmit  portions  of  it  to  her  mother  as 
opportunities  occur.  The  contents  of  these  volumes  are  supposed  to  be,  and 
appear  in  the  form  of,  extracts  from  the  said  journal.  Every  object  to  the 
observation  of  which  she  is  unaccustomed  induces  enquiry,  which  is  answered 
by  the  relation  of  facts,  or  the  explanation  of  phenomena.  Thus,  on  shipboard 
the  occasional  luminous  appearance  of  the  ocean  so  frequently  described,  leads 
to  an  entomolojrical  description  of  the  insect  by  whicn  it  is  produced ;  birds 
which  are  seen  flying  near  the  vessel,  give  occasion  to  scraps  of  ornithology ; 
and  the  various  species  of  sea-weed  drawn  up  with  the  plummet  call  forth 
remarks  on  their  botanical  characteristics.  The  same  plan  is  pursued  through- 
out, both  during  the  voyage  and  her  subsequent  residence  in  Britain. 

The  result  of  this  plan  is  the  accumulation  of  an  immense  mass  of  facts  and 
descriptions,  connected  with  almost  every  science,  and  on  a  vast  variety  of 
subjects.  Among  them  are  many  extremely  curious  and  entertaining,  and 
some  which  are  not  generally  known.  The  work,  of  course,  does  not  pretend 
to  introduce  the  reader  to  an  acquaintance  with  any  one  study,  like  the 
excellent  book  of  Mrs.  Marcet,  but  it  is  admirably  calculated  to  create  in  the 
young  an  appetite  for  knowledge  where  it  does  not  exist,  or  where  it  does,  to 
feed,  yet  at  the  same  time,  to  stimulate  it ;  while,  as  a  book  for  the  older 
reader,  we  know  of  none,  of  recent  production,  that  is  more  entertaining.  The 
style  is  pleasing,  and  suited  to  the  desultory  character  of  the  work;  and, 
altogether,  we  can  warmly  recommend  it,  not  alone  to  children,  bona  fide  such, 
but  also  to  those  of  *'  a  larger  growth,*'  from  six  feet  downwards.  Perhaps  it 
is  unnecessary  to  observe  that  the  matter,  generally,  is  above  the  oomprenen- 
sion  of  the  very  young. 
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''  Your  CommUtei  cannot  dismUs  this  interesting  mhject^  without  suhmittiMto 
the  attentive  reflection  of  the  Home^  how  highly  the  cultivation  of  the  tine 
Arte  hat  contrilnUed  to  the  reputation,  character^  and  dignity^  of  every  Go- 
vernment by  which  they  have  been  encouraged ;  and  how  intimateiy  tKeyare 
eonneeted  with  the  advancement  of  every  thing  valuable  in  ecienee^  literature^ 
and  fhHoeophu?^ — ^Report  of  tlie  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com* 
moQs  oa  the  JBlgin  Marbles. 

S^LiiCT  Vi^ws  OF  THE  PgiNCipAi.  CiTiss  OF  EuROPS,  fiom  Drawing!  1^ 
I^ieut^oaat  Cplonel  Battjr,  F.R.S.    jPart  I.    Moou,  Boys,  aiul  Gr%v^ 

Few  men  have  had  a  greater  share  of  popularity,  or  of  its  natural  consequence, 
success,  than  Colonel  Batty;  a  soldier  by  profession,  and  an  artist  by  taste  and 
inclination,  he  has  satisfactorily  shown  now  perfectly  compatible  are  the  arts 
of  war  and  peace.  There  is  no  situation  in  life  that  so  completely  occupies 
the  mind  and  time,  as  to  pi*event  the  acquirement  of  some  elegant  acoompnsh- 
ment,  or  the  pursuit  of  some  important  study.  We  hare  had,  of  late,  abundant 
proofs  that  those  who  have  been  trained  to  arms  ''  e'en  from  their  boyish  days," 
and  have  struggled  in  many  a  well-fought  field,  can  contribute  to  the  informa- 
tion and  rational  enjoyment  of  their  countrymen,  when  he  of  the  grim  visage, 
^  hath  smoothed  his  wrinkled  brow,"  and  left  his  followers,  to  dimh  Parnassus 
instead  of  mount  ^  a  barbed  steed."  The  hand  that  has  wielded  the  sword 
is  not  so  roughened  by  custom,  that  it  cannot  guide  the  pen.  Cedunt  arma  togm. 
The  professions  of  the  church  and  the  bar  have  received  many  of  their  most 
worthy  ornaments  from  the  cock-pit  and  the  camp ;  some  of  the  most  valuable 
and  interesting  ])ublications  of  the  a^e  have  been  the  result  of  the  experience 
of  naval  and  military  officers ;  and  m  colonel  Batty  we  have  an  «utmple  of 
what  a  soldier  may  do  in  art  The  first  number  of  a  series  of  views  of  Euio> 
pean  cities,  engraved  after  paintings  or  drawings  by  this  distinguished 
eentleman,  are  now  upon  our  table ;  they  are  finely  executed,  and  are,  doubt- 
less, (for  we  have  haa  no  opportunity  of  drawing  a  comparison)  faithful  luid 
accurate  views  of  the  city  that,  beheld  at  a  distance,  appears  majestic  and 
beautiful,  a  favourable  suoject  for  the  pencil,  or  a  happy  theme  for  the  pen. 
Hie  part  contains  six  jmnts,  each  with  a  corresponding  etching,  to  act  as  a  key 
to  the  various  points  of  interest,  .and  with  typographical  illustrations,  brief  but 
comprehensive,  in  English  and  French.  It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  better  if 
explanations  in  Portuguese  had  been  also  given,  and  if  the  other  parts  of  the 
series  were  to  be  published  in  a  similar  way ;  if  St  Petersburgh  were  described 
in  Russian,  Amsterdam  in  Dutch,  Madrid  in  Spanish,  and  so  on,  until  we  had 
specimens  of  every  European  language  with  all  the  European  tdties.  There 
would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  carrying  such  a  plan  into  effect ;  it  would,  we 
think,  add  ipaterially  to  the  circulation  of  the  wor](  abroad,  and  render  it  noore 
inteiesting  to  the  English  subscribers. 


National  Portrait  Gallery  of  Illustrious  and  Eminent  Personages 
OF  THE  Nineteenth  Century,  with  Memoirs.    By  W.  Jerdan,  F.A.S.  &c. 

We  t|kke  blf^ine  to  ourselves  for  having  so  long  omitted  to  notice  this  publi- 
cation :  it  is  a  delightful  %nd  valuable  addition  to  our  stock  of  biogmphical 
history,  and  ^  well-executed  assemblage  of  fine  portraits  of  eminent  persons^ 
who  are  linked  with  the  glory  and  the  fame  of  the  land  that  gave  them  bir^ 
We  shall  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  explaining  its  nature,  and  doing  justice 
to  its  jcseris;  at  present  we  must  rest  satisfied  with  recommending  it  to  our 
readen  in  the  wannest  mumer. 
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"  H«  flftflof  to  food  FupoM  vho  taMi  mCo.*'— Dahti. 

Tn  Mcond  Toliime  of  the  Edinbubgh  Litbraey  Jou&val  has  been  laid 
heloBe  IIS,  and  we  an  bound  to  state  tbat  it  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the 
gctttleman  who  has  conducted  it  with  no  ordinary  share  of  taste  and  talent.  6e?enil 
of  th^  most  diaringirishfd  English  writers,  and  neady  the  whole  of  those  who  have 
oUainsd  Cfaeir  vapiitation  in  Scotland,  have  contributed  to  its  pages  :  the  miscella- 
neous  articles  in  prose  and  poetry,  are,  consequently,  of  a  class  equal  to  that  of  any 
psnodical  workt  and  fiv  above  the  generalitjr  of  those  contained  in  a  weekly  joumai. 
The  ceviews  are  judicious  and  honest,  and  give  the  most  satisfactory  tokens  that  the 
books  criticised  have  been  carefully  read  and  pondered  over ;  and  the  arrangements  of 
ibe  respective  articles  are  made  with  considerable  tact  We,  therefore,  expect  for  it 
no  s^gnt  degree  of  popularity  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed ;  in  the  sister  land  its 
success  may  be  consiaered  as  a  settled  point.  The  London  agents  are  Messrs. 
Hurst  and  Chance. 

The  first  three  numbecs  of  The  Foreign  Literary  Gazette  must  have  satis- 
fied the  public  that  the  work  is  one  of  no  ordinary  value  and  interest.  In  common, 
we  believe,  with  many  others,  we  were  led  to  imagine  that  sufficient  material  could 
Bot  be  gathered  every  week.  We  have  been  most  agreeably  disappointed ;  and  we 
now  hail  with  great  satisfaction  the  publication  of  a  work,  that  at  a  small  sacrifice 
of  time  and  money,  will  make  us  acquainted  with  the  productions  of  other  lands, 
Iki  literature,  science,  and  art,  and  at  the  same  time  aiford  a  source  of  high  intellcc 
Uial  entertainment.  The  work  is  under  the  superintendance  of  Mr.  Jerdan,  the 
editor  of  the  Literary  Gazette — a  circumstance  sufficient  to  ensure  it,  at  least,  a 
fiivourable  reception. 

Mr.  Riebard  Howitt  is  abont  to  publish  a  volume  entitled  The  Book  of  the 
Seasons,  to  contain  aiuch  osefiil  information  on  a  variety  of  topics  peculiar  to  each 
month,  accompanied  with  poetical  introductions  from  the  pen  of  his  accomplished 
ud  highly-gifted  lady.  They  are  members  of  the  society  of  Friends,  and  reside  at 
Nottingham. 

Mr.  Martin  has  nearly  finished  his  engraving  of  the  Fall  of  Njnevah  s  and  it 
ii  laid  to  be  his  intention  to  have  all  the  impressions  from  the  plate  printed  in  his 
own  house  and  under  his  immediate  superintendance,  for  the  puipose  of 
rendering  it  certain  that  no  defecrive  print  shall  be  issued  to  the  pubUc.  Mr. 
Martin  will  thus  be  the  painter,  the  engraver,  and  the  printer  of  his  own  work. 

A  wozk  of  yast  importance  b  announced  by  Messrs  Westley  and  Davis :  A 
Voyage  Round  the  World.  It  will  be  remembered  that  some  years  ago,  Mr. 
Bennet,  of  Sheffield,  and  the  Rev.  Daniel  Tyerman,  undertook  this  voyage  at  the 
instance  of  the  London  Missionarv  Society.  The  clersyman  did  not  live  to 
revisit  bis  country;  but  happily  tne  laymui  returned,  naving  gathered  in  an 
abun&nt  harvest  to  satisfy  the  longings  of  his  countrymen.  The  work  is  to  be 
edited  by  James  Montgomery,  Esq. 

A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Banister  is  about  to  publish  a  volume,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  prevent  the  Destruction  of  the  Aroeigines,  usually  incident  upon 
the  setding  of  new  colonies. 

Mount  Sinai,  a  poem,  with  illustrations  by  John  Martin,  is  announced  by  a 
member  of  the  Middle  Temple. 

Mr.  Sweet  is  about  to  pubUsh  a  new  edition  of]aB  Hobtus  Britannicub,  with 
the  names  accentuated,  ana  the  colours  of  the  flowering  plants  added ;  and  to  con- 
tain all  the  new  plants  up  to  the  period  of  publication.  Mr.  Lindley,  professor  of 
Botany  to  the  London  University,  also  announces  a  new  edition  of  his  Rosabam 

jyiONOGBAFHIA. 

The  United  Service  Journal  will,  in  future,  contain  a  new  feature  of  great 
uiterest,  under  the  head  of  Foreign  Miscellany.  To  the  professor  this  peri<Slical 
woik  mutt  be  a  vahiahie  acquisiaon :  the  interetta  of  the  Navy  and  the  Army  are 
moat  judiciously  balanced;  and  the  quantity  of  useful  and  amusing  articles  very 
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The  London  Uniyersity  Magazine  has  given  birth  to  a  rival  under  the  title 
of  The  King's  College  Magazine  :  neither  of  the  publications  are,  we  under- 
stand, acknowledged  by  the  heads  of  the  Societies ;  and  both  titles  are,  we  think, 
injudicious,  because  of  an  exclusive  character. 

A  sheet  has  recently  been  published,  containing  aU  the  Books  and  Prints, 
good,  bad,  and  indiiferent,  that  have  been  issued  by  the  various  London  publishers, 
from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  31  st  of  December,  1829.  It  is  a  curious  and 
amusing  document ;  in  looking  over  it,  one  is  astonished  that  so  many  works  could 
ever  have  found  readers,  much  less,  purchasers.  We  confess,  however,  that  we 
have  been  thus  introduced  to  a  considerable  portion  of  them,  for  the  first  time ; 
and  have  bowed  them  out  with  but  little  expectation  of  ever  again  meeting  with 
them,  unless  under  the  immediate  surveiliance  of  a  modem  Caxton,  who  deems  it 
unnecessary  and  inexpedient  to  keep  a  roof  over  their  heads. 

The  second  edition  is  nearly  ready  of  A  Father's  Leisure  Hours,  inscribed  to 
his  children,  principally  intended  to  arrest  the  attention  to  religious  and  social 
duties. 

The  author  of  <<  The  Collegians'*  has  just  seen  through  the  press,  a  new  work, 
entitled  Tales  of  the  Five  Senses,  designed  to  explain  and  illustxBte  the  Physio- 
logical wonders  of  num's  existence. 

The  Jew,  a  novel,  will  shortly  be  published,  depicting  the  character,  habits,  and 
peculiarities  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  of  some  classes  of  christians,  who  are  yoked 
neck  by  neck  with  the  despised  Jew. 

Colonel  James  Welsh,  of  the  Madras  Army,  has  now  in  the  press,  A  Journal 
OF  Occu&RENCES  AND  EvENTs,  during  a  residence  of  nearly  forty  years  in  the  East 
Indies  ;  to  be  illustrated  with  nearly  one  hundred  plates. 

An  arrangement  has  been  made  between  «The  Gresham  Committee,*'  and  the 
proprietors  of  the  London  Institution,  by  which  next  year  The  Gresham  Lec- 
tures on  Divinity,  Rhectoric,  Law,  Music,  Geometry,  Physic,  and  Astronomy, 
will  be  delivered  m  the  theatre  of  the  latter. 

The  sixth  and  concluding  part  of  Captain  Grindlay*8  Views  in  India,  is 
nearly  ready  for  publication,  and  will  contain,  with  the  usual  number  of  plates,  a 
general  index  to  the  whole  series. 

A  reply  to  the  remarks  of  the  Rev.  P.  Pensom,  vicar  of  St  Oswald's,  Durham, 
on  an  introductory  discourse,  entitled  Voluntary  Churches  the  True  Churches 
OF  Christ.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Matheson,  Durham,  is  announced. 

Mrs.  Bray,  author  of  «  De  Foix,"  «  The  White  Hoods,"  "  The  Protestant,"  &c, 
has  a  novel  in  the  press,  entitled,  Fitz  of  Fitz-Ford,  founded  on  a  popular  and 
interesting  Legend  of  Devonshire. 

A  model  of  A  Steam  Carpenter,  b^r  which  boards  or  planks  are  planed,  grooved, 
and  tonsued,  at  one  operation,  is  exhibited  at  the  hall  of  the  FrtmSdin  Institute^ 
Philadelphia. 

A  short  analysis  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England,  giving  a  general  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  crimes,  punishments,  and  the  statutes  that  create  them,  with  a 
few  remarks  on  the  evidences,  and  other  observations ;  in  a  neat  pocket  volume. 
By  a  Barrister  of  the  Middle  Temple. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  by  Samuel  Lawson,  Wamvick-square,  The  Juvenile 
Repository  of  Moral  and  Religious  Stories,  with  a  recommendatory  preface, 
by  the  Rev.  John  Campbell.  By  the  editor  of  "  Affection's  Offering ;"  demy  ISmo., 
embellished  with  finely  executed  wood  engravings. 

Family  Sermons,  by  the  editor  of  **  The  Christian  Observer,"  are  announced. 

Our  readers  should  be  informed  that  a  '*  Dubun  Literary  Gazette,"  is  now 
published  weeklv,  in  the^  Irish  metropolis  ;  and  they  should  fiirther  know,  that  it 
ui  conducted  with  considerable  tact  and  talent ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  place  it, 
even  now,  upon  a  par  with  those  of  London  and  Edinburgh.  We  shall  shortly 
refer  to  it  in  its  proper  place. 

Musical  Illustrations  of  the  Waverly  Novels,  by  Eliza  Flower,  will  be 
published  in  the  course  of  the  season. 

A  syndicate  has  recently  been  appointed,  at  Cambridge*  to  consider  of  a  proper 
place  tor  the  removal  of  the  Botanical  Garden. 

On  Monday,  the  26th,  Martin  Archer  Shee,  Esq.,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  in  the  room  of  the  late  lamented  Sir  Thooi^d  Lawrence^ 
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[The  foUowinff  sketches  are  selected  from  the  author's  notes  ratten  in  Southern 
Africa,  of  wldch  only  some  small  portions  have  been  hitherto  published.  The 
series  now  commenced,  exclusive  of  descriptions  of  natural  scenery,  will  relate 
chiefly  to  the  present  situation  and  prospects  of  the  Missionair  establishments, 
and  the  condition  of  the  native  tribes — subjects  which  it  is  noped  may  prove 
not  uninteresting  to  the  readers  of  "  The  British  Magazine.'*] 

DuRiNO  my  residence  in  the  interior  of  the  Cape  Colony,  I 
was  anxious  to  visit  the  various  missionary  establishments,  organ- 
ized for  the  conversion  and  civilization  of  the  natives,  with  a  view 
to  form,  from  my  own  observations,  a  correct  judgment  of  the  pro- 
gress and  prospects  of  these  beneficent  institutions.  The  Moravian 
settlement  of  £non,  in  the  district  of  Uitenhage,  was  one  of  the 
first  to  which  I  made  an  excursion ;  and  as  that  journey  led  me 
through  some  very  striking  scenery  before  reaching  the  settle- 
ment, I  shall  commence  with  a  description  of  the  route,  to  give 
the  reader  an  idea  of  the  wild  region  where  the  good  brethren  have 
gone  forth  to  plant  **  the  tree  of  life." 

My  first  day's  journey,  a  distance  of  about  sixty-five  miles,  lay 
through  a  rugged  and  mountainous  country,  near  the  banks  of  the 
Great  Fish  River,  the  peculiar  features  of  which  I  shall  not  now 
stop  to  describe.  On  the  second  day,  accompanied  by  a  friend  at 
whose  house  I  had  stopped  the  preceding  night,  I  pursued  my 
journey  on  horseback,  guided  by  a  Hottentot  servant,  over  exten- 
sive arid  plains,  and  undulating  heights,  clothed  with  a  brown  and 
scanty  herbage,  and  sprinkled  over  with  numerous  herds  of  spring- 
boks— the  Antilope  pygarga  of  naturalists.  In  the  earlier  part  of  this 
day's  roate,  near  the  banks  of  the  Little  Fish  River,  so  numerous 
were  those  herds  that  they  literally  speckled  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try, as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  over  the  far-stretching  plains. 
My  companion,  an  officer  who  had  resided  many  years  in  the  colony 
and  was  familiar  with  all  its  features  and  productions,  calculated 
that  we  had  sometimes  within  our  view  not  less  than  twenty  thou- 
sand of  these  beautiful  animals.  As  we  galloped  on,  they  bounded 
off  oontinually  on  either  side,  with  the  light  and  sportive  velocity 
from  which  they  derive  their  colonial  appellation.  Beasts  of  prey, 
especially  lions,  are  usually  found  in  the  vicinity  of  these  migra- 
tory swarms  of  game ;  but  on  this  occasion  we  had  not  the  fortune 
to  encounter  any  thing  more  formidable  than  two  or  three  melan- 
choly jackals,  and  a  solitary  sculking  hyaena. 

After  passing  the  flocks  of  antelopes  the  country  became  still 
more  waste  and  dreary,  and  the  noon-day  sun  flamed  fiercely 
down  upon  us  from  a  cloudless  firmament.  The  monotonous  land- 
scape extended  round  us  far  and  wide,  enlivened  only  now  and 
then  by  a  few  of  the  larger  fowls  of  the  country ;  such  as  the  vul- 
ture, wheeling  high  over  head  in  the  clear  blue  sky ;  the  secretary- 
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bird,  walking  awkwardly  about,  with  its  long  feathered  legs  like 
black  pantaloons,  searching  for  its  favourite  prey,  the  snakes 
which  infest  the  '' dry- parched  land;''  and  the  stately /nmvw, 
a  species  of  bustard  about  twice  the  size  of  a  turkey,  and  esteemed 
the  richest  flavoured  of  all  the  African  feathered  game.  These, 
and  one  or  two  solitary  ostriches  in  the  distance,  were  the  only 
living  creatures  we  saw  after  we  lost  sight  of  the  playful  spring- 
boks, save  and  except  the  numerous  lizards,  green,  brown,  and 
speckled,  which  lay  basking  on  almost  every  stone  and  ant-bill  that 
dotted  the  sultry  waste.  The  country  was  here  wholly  parched  np 
and  desolate,  and  consequently  deserted  both  by  the  smaller  birds 
and  bv  herbivorous  animals.  The  deep  melancholy  silence  was 
unbroken,  save  by  our  own  voices  and  the  sound  of  our  horses' 
feet :  even  the  hum  of  the  wild  bee  and  the  chirring  of  the  grass- 
hopper were  unheard. 

At  length  after  a  toilsome  ride  of  about  sixty  n 
latter  half  of  which  we  had  not  found  a  single  fou 
running  brook  to  assuage  our  burning  thirst,  we  res 
set,  the  hovel  of  an  African  boor,  on  the  side  of  a 
cool  and  limpid,  from  a  savage-looking  chasm  of  f 
berg ;  the  mountain  towering  overhead  in  precipit 
echoed  to  the  pastoral  bleating  of  the  folded  flo( 
barking  of  twenty  or  thirty  watch  dogs.  Here  \ 
with  all  the  hospitality  which  the  inhabitants  of 
structed  of  a  few  poles  and  reeds,  could  exercise, 
mutton  and  potatoes  dressed  widi  honey,  and  s. 
rushes  stretched  on  the  clay  floor,  covered  by  a  I 
lamb-skin  with  the  wool  on  it. 

Next  morning  at  an  early  hour  we  left  this  ho 
fortless  '*  lodge  in  the  lone  wilderness,"  and  a 
ridge  of  the  Zureberg,  by  a  steep  and  rugged  foot] 
boor's  cattle  when  driven  to  the  upland  pasture 
the  summit,  which  at  this  place  is  probably  not 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  plains  we  had  just  cr 
back,  and  beheld  the  steep  front  of  the  Bosch 
stretching  like  a  huge  irregular  rampart  across  t 
sixty  miles  behind;   while  farther  to  the  north 
mountains  near  the  Cafier  frontier,  the  Cahaberg, 
Luh^ri,  and   the   giant  Winterberg,  appeared, 
other,  towering,  distinct  and  well-defined  in  the  c 
the  distance  of  seventy,  eighty,  and  a  hundred  mi 
phere  in  this  climate  is  generally  so  dry  and  fi 
that  large  objects  are  seen  distinctly  at  a  very  gr< 
therefore  to  European  eyes  often  appear  to  be  n 
they  really  are.     From  the  summit  of  the  Wintc 
one  of  the  loftiest  peaks  in  this  part  of  Africa  (prob: 
feet),  I  have  clearly  seen  the  top  of  a  mounUi 
hage,  at  the  amazing  distance  of  160  miles,  as  ti 
fact  I  should  scarcely  have  thought  possible  had  t       .w^umony  of 
my  own  eyes  not  been  corroborated  by  that  of  an  engineer  officer 
who  was  with  me,  and  who  was  familiar  with  every  point  in  the 
intervening  country. 
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Taming  our  faces  to  the  southward,  we  ccmtinued  our  journey 
across  the  successive  ridges  of  the  Zureberg,  which  extended 
before  us  nearly  on  the  same  level,  but  intersected  by  deep  ravines, 
whose  broken   and    stony  declivities    detained  and  wearied  us 
exceedingly.    The  summits  of  the  ridges  were  often  almost  flat, 
and  covered  with  long,  coarse,  wiry  grass,  of  the  sort  called  wwr 
in  the  colony,  being  of  such  an  acidulent  quality  that  sheep  and 
cattle  will  not  eat  it  without  great  reluctance,  nor  can  they  be 
safely  fed   upon  it  without  frequent    changes  to  more   whole- 
some and  nutritious  pasturage.     From  this  cause,  the  narrow 
glens  of  this  range,  though  sufficiently  well  watered,  are  almost 
totally  uninhabited.     In  a  tract  of  about  twenty  miles  we  only 
found  one  farm-house.    Even  the  larger  wild  game  are  somewhat 
scarce  on  those  elevated  pastures ;  but  this  is  probably  much  more 
^-^  *he  incessant  pursuit  of  the  huntsman  than  tiieir  aversion 
rse  herbage.     Unprofitable  as  they  appear,  these  Alpine 
ve  yet  their  uses  and  their  features  of  attraction.     They 
oUect  the  clouds,  which  feed  the  fountains  and  streams 
r   the  adjacent  plains  and  vallies,  without  which  the 
vould  be  altogether  a  desert.     They  are  still  partially 
'^  d  by  several  species  of  beautiful  wild  animals,  and  in 
larsmust  have  been  so  to  a  much  greater  extent, — such  as 
:ga,  or  African  wild  ass ;  the  variegated  zebra ;  the  elk, 
(cMtiUpe  areas);  the  hartebeest,  steenbok,  klipspringer, 
'^*  reebok,  oribi,  and  other  elegant  antelopes.     The  rocky 
:^^      te    also,  are    inhabited    by   multitudes   of   the    dog-faced 
^^^  t  timia  eynocephahu),  and  by  the  das,  or  rock-rabbit,  the 
scripture.    Three  kinds  of  partridge,  and  a  variety  of 
Dirds,  frequent  the  tracts  of  long,  lank  grass  already  men- 
On  the  few  straggling  trees  which  grow  here  and  there, 
largins  of  the  brooks  in  the  deep  and  silent  glens,  appear 
d ulcus  nests  of  the  loxia  and  weaver-bird;    and  several 
)f  falcons  are  seen  hovering  over  head,  or  shooting  from 
'li£f  across  the  vallies.    Even  the  barren  tabular  summits 
uently  covered  for  an  extent  of  many  acres,  with  a  profu- 
all  lileacious  flowers,  which  in  spring-time  cover  the  whole 
with  their  rich  blue  or  scarlet  blossoms.     The  region, 
e,  however  unprofitable  for  the  occupation  of  civilized  man, 
idiout  its  appropriate  inhabitants,  nor  devoid  of  utility  and 
n  the  beneficent  arrangements  of  a  creation  where  nothing, 
1  the  sterile  desert  or  naked  rock,  is  placed  without  design, 
itterly  unproductive.    The  aspect  of  this  mountain  scenery, 
obvious  similarity  of  this  country  generally,  in  climate 
>ductions,  to  ancient  Palestine,  recalled  vividly  to  my 
tion  the  following  passages  of  that  fine  sacred  poem,  the 
I  and  fourth  psalm : — 

sendeth  the  springs  into  the  vallies  which  run  among  the 

*"  A.  y  give  drink  to  every  beast  of  the  field :  the  wild  asses 
quench  Uieir  thirst 

'*  By  them  shall  the  fowls  of  the  heaven  have  their  habitation, 
which  sing  among  the  branches.  ' 
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bird,  walking  awkwardly  about,  with  its  long  feathered  legs  like 
black  pantaloons,  searching  for  its  favourite  prey,  the  snakes 
which   infest  the   "dry-parched  land;''    and  the  stately  paauw^ 
a  species  of  bustard  about  twice  the  size  of  a  turkey,  and  esteemed 
the  richest  flavoured  of  all  the  African  feathered  game.     These, 
and  one  or  two  solitary  ostriches  in  the  distance,  were  the  only 
living  creatures  we  saw  after  we  lost  sight  of  the  playful  spring- 
boks, save  and  except  the  numerous  lizards,  green,  brown 
speckled,  which  lay  basking  on  almost  every  stone  and  ant-hil 
dotted  the  sultry  waste.     The  country  was  here  wholly  parch 
and  desolate,  and  consequently  deserted  both  by  the  smaller 
and  by  herbiverous  animals.     The  deep  melancholy  sil6nc< 
unbroken,  save  by  our  own  voices  and  the  sound  of  our  h< 
feet :  even  the  hum  of  the  wild  bee  and  the  chirring  of  the  l 
hopper  were  unheard. 

At  length  after  a  toilsome  ride  of  about  sixty  miles,  durini 
latter  half  of  which  we  had  not  found  a  single  fountain,  or  po< 
running  brook  to  assuage  our  burning  thirst,  we  reached,  about 
set,  the  hovel  of  an  African  boor,  on  the  side  of  a  rill  that  o 
cool  and  limpid,  from  a  savage-looking  chasm  of  the  rugged  j 
berg ;  the  mountain  towering  overhead  in  precipitous  crags,  % 
echoed  to  the  pastoral  bleating  of  the  folded  flocks,  and  the 
barking  of  twenty  or  thirty  watch  dogs.  Here  we  were  rec 
with  all  the  hospitality  which  the  inhabitants  of  a  wigwam, 
structed  of  a  few  poles  and  reeds,  could  exercise.  We  suppt 
mutton  and  potatoes  dressed  with  honey,  and  slept  on  a  m 
rushes  stretched  on  the  clay  floor,  covered  by  a  blanket  of  ta 
lamb-skin  with  the  wool  on  it. 

Next  morning  at  an  early  hour  we  left  this  hospitable  but  • 
fortless  "  lodge  in  the  lone  wilderness,"  and  ascended  the 
ridge  of  the  Zureberg,  by  a  steep  and  rugged  footpath,  worn  b; 
boor's  cattle  when  driven  to  the  upland  pastures.     On  reac 
Hie  summit,  which  at  this  place  is  probably  not  more  than  1 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  plains  we  had  just  crossed,  we  U 
back,  and  beheld  the  steep  front  of  the  Boschberg  mount 
stretching  like  a  huge  irregular  rampart  across  the  horizon  . 
sixty  miles  behind ;   while  farther  to  the  north-east,  the  1 
mountains  near  the  Caffer  frontier,  the  Cahaberg,  the  Didims 
Luh^ri,  and   the  giant  Winterberg,  appeared,  one  behinc 
other,  towering,  distinct  and  well-defined  in  the  clear  blue  si 
the  distance  of  seventy,  eighty,  and  a  hundred  miles.    The  a 
phere  in  this  climate  is  generally  so  dry  and  free  from  va|    ^is 
that  large  objects  are  seen  distinctly  at  a  very  great  distance,  and 
therefore  to  European  eyes  often  appear  to  be  much  nearer  than 
they  really  are.     rrom  the  summit  of  the  Winterberg,  which  is 
one  of  the  loftiest  peaks  in  this  part  of  Africa  (probably  about  6,000 
feet),  I  have  clearly  seen  the  top  of  a  mountain  near  Uiten- 
hage,  at  the  amazing  distance  of  150  miles,  as  the  crow  flies ;  a 
fact  I  should  scarcely  have  thought  possible  had  the  testimony  of 
my  own  eyes  not  been  corroborated  by  that  of  an  engineer  officer 
who  was  with  me,  and  who  was  familiar  with  every  point  in  the 
intervening  country. 
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Taming  our  faces  to  the  southward,  we  continued  our  journey 
across  the  successive  ridges  of  the  Zureberg,  which  extended 
before  us  nearly  on  the  same  level,  but  intersected  by  deep  ravines, 
whose  broken  and  stony  declivities  detained  and  wearied  us 
exceedingly.  The  summits  of  the  ridges  were  often  almost  flat, 
and  covered  with  long,  coarse,  wiry  grass,  of  the  sort  called  mmr 
in  the  colony,  being  of  such  an  acidulent  quality  that  sheep  and 
cattle  will  not  eat  it  without  great  reluctance,  nor  can  they  be 
safely  fed  upon  it  without  frequent  changes  to  more  whole- 
some and  nutritious  pasturage.  From  this  cause,  the  narrow 
glens  of  this  range,  though  sufficiently  well  watered,  are  almost 
totally  uninhabited.  In  a  tract  of  about  twenty  miles  we  only 
found  one  farm-house.  Even  the  larger  wild  game  are  somewhat 
scarce  on  those  elevated  pastures ;  but  this  is  probably  much  more 
owing  to  the  incessant  pursuit  of  the  huntsman  than  their  aversion 
to  the  coarse  herbage.  Unprofitable  as  they  appear,  these  Alpine 
wastes  have  yet  their  uses  and  their  features  of  attraction.  They 
serve  to  collect  the  clouds,  which  feed  the  fountains  and  streams 
that  water  the  adjacent  plains  and  vallies,  without  which  the 
country  would  be  altogether  a  desert.  They  are  still  partially 
frequented  by  several  species  of  beautiful  wild  animals,  and  in 
former  years  must  have  been  so  to  a  much  greater  extent, — such  as 
the  Quagga,  or  African  wild  ass ;  the  variegated  zebra ;  the  elk, 
or  eland  (aniihpe  oreoi) ;  the  hartebeest,  steenbok,  klipspringer, 
rietbok,  reebok,  oribi,  and  other  elegant  antelopes.  The  rocky 
ravines,  also,  are  inhabited  by  multitudes  of  the  dog-faced 
baboon  (Hmia  cynocephaltu),  and  by  the  das,  or  rock-rabbit,  the 
coney  of  scripture.  Three  kinds  of  partridge,  and  a  variety  of 
smaller  birds,  frequent  the  tracts  of  long,  lank  grass  already  men- 
tioned. On  the  few  straggling  trees  which  grow  here  and  there, 
by  the  margins  of  the  brooks  in  the  deep  and  silent  glens,  appear 
the  pendulous  nests  of  the  loxia  and  weaver-bird;  and  several 
species  of  falcons  are  seen  hovering  over  head,  or  shooting  from 
cliff  to  cliff  across  the  vallies.  Even  the  barren  tabular  summits 
are  frequently  covered  for  an  extent  of  many  acres,  with  a  profu- 
sion of  tall  lileacious  flowers,  which  in  spring-time  cover  the  whole 
ground  with  their  rich  blue  or  scarlet  blossoms.  The  region, 
therefore,  however  unprofitable  for  the  occupation  of  civilized  man, 
is  not  without  its  appropriate  inhabitants,  nor  devoid  of  utility  and 
beauty  in  the  beneficent  arrangements  of  a  creation  where  nothing, 
not  even  the  sterile  desert  or  naked  rock,  is  placed  without  design, 
or  left  utterly  unproductive.  The  aspect  of  this  mountain  scenery, 
and  the  obvious  similarity  of  this  country  generally,  in  climate 
and  productions,  to  ancient  Palestine,  recalled  vividly  to  my 
recollection  the  following  passages  of  that  fine  sacred  poem,  the 
hundred  and  fourth  psalm : — 

"  He  sendeth  the  springs  into  the  vallies  which  run  among  the 
hills. 

**  They  give  drink  to  every  beast  of  the  field  :  the  wild  asses 
quench  Uieir  thirst. 

''  By  them  shall  the  fowls  of  the  heaven  have  their  habitation, 
which  sing  among  the  branches.  * 
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bird,  walking  awkwardly  about,  with  its  long  feathered  legs  like 
black  pantaloons,  searching  for  its  favourite  prey,  the  snakes 
which  infest  the  ''dry-parched  landf  and  the  stately  paauw^ 
a  species  of  bustard  about  twice  the  size  of  a  turkey,  and  esteemed 
the  richest  flavoured  of  all  the  African  feathered  game.  These, 
and  one  or  two  solitary  ostriches  in  the  distance,  were  the  only 
living  creatures  we  saw  after  we  lost  sight  of  the  playful  spring- 
boks, save  and  except  the  numerous  lizards,  green,  brown,  and 
speckled,  which  lay  basking  on  almost  every  stone  and  ant-bill  that 
dotted  the  sultry  waste.  The  country  was  here  wholly  parched  up 
and  desolate,  and  consequently  deserted  both  by  the  smaller  birds 
and  by  herbiverous  animals.  The  deep  melancholy  silence  was 
unbroken,  save  by  our  own  voices  and  the  sound  of  our  horses' 
feet :  even  the  hum  of  the  wild  bee  and  the  chirring  of  the  grass- 
hopper were  unheard. 

At  length  after  a  toilsome  ride  of  about  sixty  miles,  during  the 
latter  half  of  which  we  had  not  found  a  single  fountain,  or  pool,  or 
running  brook  to  assuage  our  burning  thirst,  we  reached,  about  son- 
set,  the  hovel  of  an  African  boor,  on  the  side  of  a  rill  that  oozed, 
cool  and  limpid,  from  a  savage-looking  chasm  of  the  rugged  Zure- 
berg ;  the  mountain  towering  overhead  in  precipitous  crags,  which 
echoed  to  the  pastoral  bleating  of  the  folded  flocks,  and  the  loud 
barking  of  twenty  or  thirty  watch  dogs.  Here  we  were  received 
with  all  the  hospitality  which  the  inhabitants  of  a  wigwam,  con- 
structed of  a  few  poles  and  reeds,  could  exercise.  We  supped  on 
mutton  and  potatoes  dressed  with  honey,  and  slept  on  a  mat  of 
rushes  stretched  on  the  clay  floor,  covered  by  a  blanket  of  tanned 
lamb-skin  with  the  wool  on  it. 

Next  morning  at  an  early  hour  we  left  this  hospitable  but  com- 
fortless "  lodge  in  the  lone  wilderness,"  and  ascended  the  first 
ridge  of  the  Zureberg,  by  a  steep  and  rugged  footpath,  worn  by  the 
boor's  cattle  when  driven  to  the  upland  pastures.  On  reaching 
the  summit,  which  at  this  place  is  probably  not  more  than  1,600 
feet  above  tibe  level  of  the  plains  we  had  just  crossed,  we  looked 
back,  and  beheld  the  steep  front  of  the  Boschberg  mountains, 
stretching  like  a  huge  irregular  rampart  across  the  horizon  about 
sixty  miles  behind ;  while  farther  to  the  north-east,  the  loftier 
mountains  near  the  Cafier  frontier,  the  Cahaberg,  the  Didima,  the 
Luh^ri,  and  the  giant  Winterberg,  appeared,  one  behind  the 
other,  towering,  distinct  and  well-defined  in  the  clear  blue  sky,  at 
the  distance  of  seventy,  eighty,  and  a  hundred  miles.  The  atmos- 
phere in  this  climate  is  generally  so  dry  and  free  from  vapours 
that  large  objects  are  seen  distinctly  at  a  very  great  distance,  and 
therefore  to  European  eyes  often  appear  to  be  much  nearer  than 
they  really  are.  From  the  summit  of  the  Winterberg,  which  is 
one  of  the  loftiest  peaks  in  this  part  of  Africa  (probably  about  6,000 
feet),  I  have  clearly  seen  the  top  of  a  mountain  near  Uiten- 
hage,  at  the  amazing  distance  of  150  miles,  as  the  crow  flies;  a 
fact  I  should  scarcely  have  thought  possible  had  the  testimony  of 
my  own  eyes  not  been  corroborated  by  that  of  an  engineer  oflScer 
who  was  with  me,  and  who  was  familiar  with  every  point  in  the 
intervening  country. 
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Taming  aor  faces  to  the  soathward,  we  continued  our  journey 
across  the  successive  ridges  of  the  Zureberg,  which  extended 
before  as  nearly  on  the  same  level,  but  intersected  by  deep  ravines, 
whose   broken   and    stony  declivities    detained  and  wearied  us 
exceedingly.     The  summits  of  the  ridges  were  often  almost  flat, 
and  covered  with  long,  coarse,  wiry  grass,  of  the  sort  called  wur 
in  the  colony,  being  of  such  an  acidulent  quality  that  sheep  and 
cattle  will  not  eat  it  without  great  reluctance,  nor  can  they  be 
safely   fed  upon  it  without  frequent    changes  to  more  whole- 
some and  nutritious  pasturage.     From  this  cause,  the  narrow 
glens  of  this  range,  though  sufficiently  well  watered,  are  almost 
totally  uninhabited.    In  a  tract  of  about  twenty  mUes  we  only 
found  one  farm-house.    Even  the  larger  wild  game  aro  somewhat 
scaroe  on  those  elevated  pastures ;  but  this  is  probably  much  more 
owing  to  the  incessant  pursuit  of  the  huntsman  than  their  aversion 
to  the  coarse  herbage.     Unprofitable  as  they  appear,  these  Alpine 
wastes  have  yet  their  uses  and  their  features  of  attraction.     They 
serve  to  collect  the  clouds,  which  feed  the  fountains  and  streams 
that  water  the  adjacent  plains  and  vallies,  without  which  the 
country  would  be  altogether  a  desert.     They  are  still  partially 
frequented  by  several  species  of  beautiful  wild  animals,  and  in 
former  years  must  have  been  so  to  a  much  greater  extent, — such  as 
the  Quagga,  or  African  wild  ass ;  the  variegated  zebra ;  the  elk, 
or  eland  (antthpe  areas) ;  the  hartebeest,  steenbok,  klipspringer, 
rietbok,  reebok,  oribi,  and  other  elegant  antelopes.     The  rocky 
ravines,  also,  are    inhabited    by    multitudes    of    the    dog-faced 
baboon  (nmia  cynocepkahu),  and  by  the  das,  or  rock-rabbit,  the 
coney  of  scripture.    Three  kinds  of  partridge,  and  a  variety  of 
smaller  birds,  frequent  the  tracts  of  long,  lank  grass  already  men- 
tioned.    On  the  few  straggling  trees  which  grow  hero  and  thero, 
by  the  margins  of  the  brooks  in  the  deep  and  silent  glens,  appear 
the  pendulous  nests  of  the  loxia  and  weaver-bird;    and  several 
species  of  falcons  are  seen  hovering  over  head,  or  shooting  from 
cliff  to  cliff  across  the  vallies.     Even  the  barron  tabular  summits 
aro  frequently  covered  for  an  extent  of  many  acres,  with  a  profu- 
sion of  tall  lileaciotts  flowers,  which  in  spring-time  cover  the  whole 
ground  with  their  rich  blue  or  scarlet  blossoms.     The  region, 
therefore,  however  unprofitable  for  the  occupation  of  civilised  man, 
b  not  without  its  appropriate  inhabitants,  nor  devoid  of  utility  and 
beauty  in  the  beneficent  arrangements  of  a  creation  where  noUiing, 
sot  even  the  sterile  desert  or  naked  rock,  is  placed  without  design, 
or  left  utterly  unproductive.     T|ie  aspect  of  this  mountain  scenery, 
and  the  obvious  similarity  of  this  country  generally,  in  climate 
and   productions,  to  ancient  Palestine,  recalled  vividly  to   my 
recollection  the  following  passages  of  that  fine  sacrod  poem,  the 
hundred  and  fourth  psalm  : — 
''  He  sendeth  the  springs  into  the  vallies  which  run  among  the 

"  They  give  drink  to  every  beast  of  the  field  :  the  wild  asses 
quench  their  thirst. 

"  By  them  shall  the  fowls  of  the  heaven  have  their  habiUtion, 
which  sing  among  the  branches. 
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**  He  watereth  the  hills  from  his  chambers :  the  earth  is  satis* 
fied  with  the  fmit  of  thy  works. 

**  The  high  hills  are  a  refuge  for  the  wild  goats  (antelopes  7) : 
and  the  rocks  for  the  coni6s. 

"  The  young  lions  roar  after  their  prey,  and  seek  their  meat 
from  God. 

"  O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works!  in  wisdom  hast  thou 
made  them  all :  the  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches." 

Pursuing  our  journey,  the  mountains  before  us  became  more 
lofty  and  desolate,  and  the  rugged  path,  where  there  was  any, 
more  intricate  and  difficult.  We  were  forced  frequently  to  alight, 
and  to  lead  our  horses,  or  drive  them  before  us,  through  the  narrow 
defiles,  and  along  the  dangerous  brink  of  precipitous  declivities. 
Descending  the  gorge  of  a  rocky  ravine,  we  then  penetrated,  as  it 
were,  through  the  bowels  of  the  mountain,  following  the  wind- 
ings of  a  narrow  but  verdant  glen,  adorned  with  occasional  clumps 
of  copsewood  and  forest  trees,  and  enlivened  by  a  brawling  rivulet, 
the  principal  source,  I  believe,  of  the  Witte  Rivier  (or  White 
River),  which,  a  long  way  lower  down,  waters  the  Moravian  settle- 
ment of  £non. 

At  length  this  little  stream  entered  a  yet  wilder  chasm  among 
the  rocks,  where  the  foot  of  man  or  beast  might  no  farther  accom- 
pany it,  and  we  were  forced  again  to  ascend  the  mountain  ridge. 
Here  my  companion  had  told  me  that  an  extraordinary  prospect 
awaited  us,  but  all  my  previous  conceptions  fell  infinitely  short 
of  the  reality ;  and  I  now  feel  that  no  description  in  words  or 
writing  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  this  astonishing  scene. 
On  the  left,  a  wild  and  billowy  chaos  of  naked  mountains,  rocks, 
precipices,  and  yawning  abysses,  that  looked  as  if  buried  together 
by  some  prodigious  convulsion  of  nature,  appalled  and  bewildered 
the  imagination.  The  scene  instantly  recalled  to  me  Milton's 
battle  of  the  angels,  where  the  host  of  Michael  uptear  the  solid 
mountains  from  their  roots,  and  whelm  them  on  the  apostate  foe 
and  their  hellish  artillery.  Conceive,  if  you  can,  a  boundless  con- 
geries of  gigantic  crags,  or  rather  the  eternal  hills  themselves,  thus 
tumultuousl^r  uptom  and  heaved  together,  with  all  the  veins  and 
strata  of  their  deep  foundations  disrupted,  bent,  and  twisted  into 
a  thousand  fantastic  shapes;  while,  over  their  savage  declivities 
and  deep-sunk  dells,  a  dark,  impenetrable  forest  spreads  its  shaggy 
skirts,  and  adds  to  the  whole  a  character  of  still  more  wild  and 
impressive  sublimity.  Such  was  the  scene  that  now  burst  upon 
me,  and  of  which  it  were  vain  for  me  to  attempt  any  more  definite 
description. 

This  was,  however,  only  the  foreground  of  the  landscape.  Be- 
fore us,  and  on  either  hand,  extended,  far  jtf  the  eye  could  reach, 
the  immense  forest-jungle  which  stretches  from  the  Zureberg  even 
to  the  sea-coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bushman's  River.  Through 
the  bosom  of  this  jungle  we  could  distinctly  trace  the  winding 
course  of  the.  Sunday  River,  like  the  path  of  some  mythological 
dragon, — ^not  from  the  sight  of  its  waters,  but  from  the  hne  of  the 
light-green  willow-trees  (Salix  Bab^Umica^)  which  grow  alon^  its 
margin.     Beyond,  and  far  to  the  south,  at  the  distance  of  sixty 
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miles,  appearod  the  Indian  ocean  and  the  bleak  shores  of  Algoa 
Bzj.  To  the  right  and  west  rose  the  Rietberg  mountains  and  the 
fantastic  peaks  of  the  Winter-hoek.  Nearer  us,  but  hidden 
among  the  lower  hills,  and  surrounded  by  dense  forests,  lay  the 
Moravian  settlement  which  I  was  in  search  of.  It  lay  far  beneath 
08,  for  on  this  side  of  the  Zureberg  the  low  country  is  on  a  level 
much  inferior  to  the  plains  on  the  northern  side,  and  the  front  of 
the  mountain  is  proportionably  more  imposing. 

These  rugged  ravines  and  that  far-stretched  forest  are  still  the 
haunts  of  many  herds  of  elephants  and  buffaloes ;  and,  in  spite  of 
the  ardour  with  which  they  are  pursued  both  by  Boors  and  Hotten- 
tots, (with  whom  the  hunting  of  the  larger  game  is  not  merely  a 
sport  but  a  passion),  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  they  will  be 
speedily  extirpated;  for,  not  to  mention  the  enormous  extent  of 
the  jungle  I  have  described,  (probably  averaging  seventy  or  eighty 
miles  in  length  by  thirty  or  forty  in  breadth),  the  chief  part  of  it 
consists  of  evergreens  and  succulent  plants,  such  as  milkwood, 
spekboom  (poriuiacaria  Afra),  and  euphorbias  from  fifteen  to  forty 
feet  high,  which  cannot  be  burned  down,  and  which  assuredly  will 
never  be  rooted  up  by  human  industry,  since  the  soil  from  aridity 
is  onfit  for  cultivation. 

After  contemplating  for  a  while  this  scene  of  savage  magnifi- 
cence, we  descended  the  long  declivities  of  the  mountain,  and 
entered  the  verge  of  the  forest  which  spreads  half  way  up  its 
siirts.  We  entered  at  the  head  of  a  glen,  by  a  path  that  well 
accorded  with  the  other  features  of  the  landscape.  It  was  an  alley 
made  by  the  elephants,  when  they  issue  forth  from  their  sylvan 
recesses,  as  they  occasionally  are  wont,  to  amuse  themselves  upon 
the  mountain  side.  It  was  about  six  feet  wide,  and  arched  over, 
like  a  summer  alcove ;  for  the  elephant,  forcing  his  way  through 
the  thickets,  tramples  down  or  breaks  off  the  larger  branches  that 
obstruct  his  passage,  while  the  lighter  and  loftier,  yielding  to  the 
pressure  of  his  huge  body,  meet  again  like  a  Gothic  arch  when 
the  monarch  and  his  troop  have  passed  through.  These  animals 
march  always  in  single  file  on  such  occasions;  and  a  {>athway, 
when  once  broken  out,  is  soon  trodden  by  them  as  bare,  if  not  so 
regular,  as  a  gravel  walk.  Indeed,  but  for  the  services  of  the 
elephant  as  a  pioneer,  these  dense  and  thorny  forests,  choaked  up 
with  underwood,  and  interlaced  with  rope-like  creepers,  would  be, 
in  most  places,  utterly  impenetrable ;  and,  even  with  his  assist- 
ance, it  requires  some  exertion  and  adroitness  to  force  a  passage 
through  them.  In  many  places,  limbs  of  trees  half  broken  off, 
and  large  bushes  torn  up  by  the  roots,  obstruct  the  passage,  and 
one  is  every  moment  in  danger  of  sharing  the  fate  of  Absalom 
from  the  numerous  boughs  that  hang  across  the  path.  One  of 
these,  as  I  bent  under  it  on  my  horse's  mane,  actually  caught  and 
palled  me  off  the  saddle.  In  many  places,  too,  several  of  these 
paths  converge  or  cross  each  other,  so  precisely  similar  in  appear- 
snce  that  without  an  experienced  guide  one  is  almost  sure  of 
losing  his  way ;  and  even  although  we  had  a  Hottentot  guide,  (and 
the  memory  and  adroitness  of  this  race  in  such  cases  are  most 
remarkable),  and  though  my  friend  had  himself  once  travelled  this 
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route,  yet  we  lost  our  road  notwithfltanding,  and  got  entangled 
among  the  thickets  and  gullies  of  one  of  these  savage  ravines. 
As  we  toiled  and  struggled  through  the  sultry  lahyrinths  of  the 
forest,  we  were  not  without  some  apprehension  at  the  idea  of  heing 
obliged  to  pass  a  night  in  it — not  from  any  anxiety  about  shelter, 
for  my  friend  frequently,  and  I  occasionally,  had  slept  pleasantly 
enough  in  this  fine  climate,  '*  under  the  greenwood  bough" — but 
because  we  were  aware  that  the  elephants  and  buffaloes,  whose 
fresh  traces  we  saw  every  where  around  us,  are  peculiarly  dan- 
gerous in  the  night.  The  elephant,  indeed,  seeks  not  for  man  as 
his  enemy,  but  if  he  accidentally  encounters  him,  is  apt  to  show 
him  little  reverence.  The  buffalo  is  scarcely  less  dangerous ;  the 
rhinoceros  is  also  found  in  this  vicinity ;  and  leopards  and  hyaenas 
are  numerous :  but  of  the  habits  of  these  various  animals  I  shall 
speak  hereafter.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  we  at  length  threaded  our 
way  out  of  the  forest,  and  having  gained  the  grassy  banks  of  the 
Witte  Rivier,  reached  the  Moravian  settlement  before  the  night 
closed  in.  With  the  friend  who  accompanied  me  the  missionaries 
were  previously  well  acquainted ;  and  besides  this  circumstance, 
which  alone  would  have  insured  me  every  hospitable  attention,  I 
had  brought  with  me  from  England,  and  forwarded  to  them,  some 
packages  of  books,  and  a  letter  of  friendly  introduction  from  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Latrobe,  the  superintendent  of  their  society's  missions, 
who  is  favourably  known  to  the  public  as  the  author  of  a  volume  of 
Travels  in  this  colony.  I  was  welcomed,  therefore,  not  merely  with 
the  hospitable  urbanity  which  the  benevolent  brethren  extend  to 
every  traveller,  but  with  an  affectionate  kindness  and  patriarchal 
cordiality  peculiarly  engaging  and  delightful. 

The  following  morning  my  fellow-traveller  proceeded  on  his 
journey  to  Algoa  Bay,  where  he  had  some  government  business 
to  transact;  and  I  willingly  accepted  the  pressing  invitation  of 
the  missionaries  to  remain  with  them  till  he  returned.  I  was  thus 
enabled  to  devote  a  few  days  to  survey,  at  leisure,  this  little  settle- 
ment, and  its  wildly  picturesque  vicinity. 

The  valley  of  the  Witte  Rivier  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  Zure- 
berg  mountains,  which  rise  on  this  side  to  an  elevation  of  about 
three  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  subjacent  country.  The 
declivities  of  the  mountain,  and  the  whole  of  the  subsidiary  hills 
which  encompass  this  glen,  are  covered  with  the  clustering  forest- 
jungle  which  I  have  already  described;  but  the  banks  of  the 
stream  are  comparatively  level  and  open,  and  covered  throughout 
their  whole  extent  with  luxuriant  pastures  of  sweet  grass.  The 
whole  length  of  the  vale  may  be  altogether,  probably,  about  ten  or 
twelve  miles,  from  the  spot  where  the  little  river  abruptly  emerges 
from  the  savage  mountains,  to  where  it  joins  the  Sunday  River.  The 
scenery  of  the  upper  part  of  the  dell  is  much  the  most  striking 
and  picturesque.  Accompanying  the  course  of  the  stream,  as  it 
meanders  through  the  grassy  meadows,  you  have,  on  the  right, 
lofty  hills  covered  with  woods  of  evergreens,  and  broken  by  kloofs, 
or  subsidiary  dells,  filled  with  large  forest  timber.  On  the  left 
the  hills  are  lower,  but  also  covered  with  copsewood,  and  in  many 
places  diversified  by  rocks  and  clifls,  of  deep  red,  and  other  lively 
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coioursy  oYerhanging  the  green  pastures,  or  the  deep  pools  which 
the  river  leaves,  here  and  there,  as  it  bends  from  side  to  side. 
The  valley,  winding  among  those  woody  hills,  spreads  out  occa- 
sionally to  a  considerable  breadth;  and  then  again,  the  hills 
converging,  appear  to  close  it  in  entirely  with  huge  masses  of 
rock  and  forest.  At  every  tarn  the  outline  of  the  hills  varies, 
presenting  new  points  of  picturesque  scenery;  while,  scattered 
carelessly  through  the  meadows,  or  bending  peacefully  over  the 
river  margin,  appear  little  clumps  of  evergreens,  willows,  and 
acacias ;  and  sometimes  groves  of  lofty  forest-trees  (chiefly  yellow- 
wood,  or  Cape  cedar)  enrich  the  vale  with  a  stately  beauty  not 
always  met  with  in  South  African  landscape.  This  combination 
of  the  wild,  the  grand,  and  the  beautiful,  is  heightened  in  its 
imposing  effect  by  the  exotic  appearance  of  the  vegetation :  the 
lofty  candalabra-shaped  euphorbias  towering  above  the  copses 
of  evergreens ;  the  aloes  clustering  along  the  summits,  or  preci- 
pitous fronts,  of  the  weather-stained  rocks ;  the  spekboom,  food 
for  the  elephant,  conspicuous  every  where  amidst  the  mass  of 
foliage,  with  its  light  green  leaves  and  lilac  blossoms ;  the  more 
degant-shaped  mimosa,  with  its  yellow-tufted  flowers,  diffusing  a 
faint  scent  of  the  primrose ;  the  baboon's  ladder,  wild  vine,  and 
other  parasitical  plants  and  creepers  that  climb  among  the  crags, 
and  festoon  in  grotesque  exuberance  the  branches  of  the  loftiest 
trees,  intermingled  with  clustering  jessamines  and  superb  gera- 
niums. These,  and  a  thousand  other  shrubs  and  flowers,  of  which 
only  a  few  are  known  to  our  green-houses,  cover  even  the  barren 
it)cks,  and  fill  up  the  interstices  of  the  forest  jungle. 

The  meadows,  too,  or  savannahs,  along  the  river  banks,  are 
brilliantly  embellished,  at  least  in  the  spring  and  early  summer, 
vith  the  large  purple  flowers  of  a  species  of  amarillis,  which  has  a 
very  splendid  appearance.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  which  was 
the  autumn  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  vale  was  thickly  over- 
spread with  a  small,  white,  delicate  flower,  somewhat  resembling 
the  snow-drop.  The  river  itself  is  but  a  large  mountain  torrent, 
bunting  down,  after  heavy  rains,  in  floods,  which  sweep  over  a 
peat  part  of  the  level  meads  above  described,  and  which  fling  up, 
in  their  Tiolence,  immense  quantities  of  large  rolled  stones  and 
gnivel  into  banks,  through  which  the  stream,  when  diminished  by 
the  summer  heats,  filtrates  silently  and  unperceived.  The  current, 
however,  even  in  the  greatest  droughts,  is  never  entirely  inter- 
rupted, though  sometimes  invisible;  but  always  fills  the  large 
pools,  or  natural  tanks,  which  spread  out  like  little  lakelets  along 
its  channel,  and  which  its  temporary  floods  serve  to  sweep  and 
purify.  The  waters  of  this  stream,  though  perfectly  sweet  and 
salubrious,  have  a  certain  opaque  and  milky  appearance,  from  a 
mineral  solution  which  they  bring  down  from  the  mountains,  and 
from  which  the  stream  obtains  its  name  of  Witte  Rivier,  or  White 
Water. 

On  approaching  the  Sunday  River,  the  environs  of  the  White 
Water  gradually  lose  their  more  striking  and  distinctive  features, 
u)d  at  length  merge  themselves  into  the  dreary  and  monotonous 
thorny  wilderness  which  extends,  with  little  variation,  from  the 
^Qreberg  to  the  sea  coast. 
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Haying  thus  attempted  a  desultory  sketch  of  the  singular 
scenery,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  good  Moravians  have  planted 
their  missionary  settlement  of  Enon,  I  shall,  in  a  subsequent 
paper,  endeavour  to  give  some  account  of  the  institution  itself, 
and  of  the  people  who  have  there  found  a  Christian  asylum.  I 
subjoin  a  sonnet,  which  I  composed  while  wandering  through  the 
recesses  of  this  sequestered  valley,  and  which,  though  already 
published,  may,  perhaps,  be  not  unappropriately  inserted  here  : 

By  Heaven  directed,  by  the  world  reviled. 
Amidst  the  wilderness  they  sought  a  home. 
Where  beasts  of  prey  and  men  of  murder  roam. 
And  untamed  Nature  holds  her  revels  wild. 
There,  on  their  pious  toils  their  Master  smiled. 
And  prospered  tnem,  unknown  or  scorned  of  men. 
Till  m  the  satyr's  haunt  and  dragon's  den 
A  garden  bloomed,  and  savage  hordes  grew  mild. 
So,  in  the  guilty  heart  when  heavenly  Grace 
Enters,  it  ceaseth  not  till  it  uproot 
AU  evil  passions  from  each  hidden  cell. 
Planting  again  an  Eden  in  their  place — 
Which  yields  to  men  and  angels  pleasant  fruit, 
And  God  himself  delighteth  there  to  dwell 


MARY  LEE. 

A  BALLAD,   BY  JOHN  CLARE. 


I  have  traced  the  valleys  fair. 
In  Blav  morning's  dewy  air, — 

My  bouDV  Marv  Lee, 
Wilt  thoo  aeifrn  Cne  wreath  to  wear. 

Gathered  all  for  thee  ? 
They  are  not  flowers  of  pride. 
For  tfaev  graced  the  dingle  siae,^ 
Yet  they  grew  in  heaven's  smile. 

My  gentle  Mary  Lee, 
Can  they  fear  thy  frowns  the  while. 

Though  offered  all  by  me  ? 

Here's  the  lily  of  the  vale 
That  perfumed  the  morning  gale. 

My  fairy  Mary  Lee, 
All  so  spotless  and  so  pale 

Like  thine  own  pority : 
And  might  I  make  it  known, 
Tim  an  emblem  of  my  own 
Love — if  I  dare  so  name 

My  esteem  for  thee — 
Sorely  flowers  c«n  bear  no  blame. 

My  bonoy  Bfory  Lee. 

Here's  the  violet's  modest  blue 

That  'neath  hawthorns  hides  from  view. 

My  gentle  Mary  Lee, 
T*  will  show  whose  heart  is  true 
While  it  thinks  of  thee; 
Thoagh  it  seeks  each  lowly  spet. 
The  snn  disdains  it  not ; 
I'm  as  lowly  too,  indeed. 

My  charming  Mary  Lee, 
So  I  ve  brooght  the  flower  to  plead. 
And  win  a  smile  from  thee. 


Here's  a  wild  rose  jost  in  bod. 
Spring's  beauty  in  its  hood. 

My  bonny  Mary  Lee, 
Tis  the  first  in  all  the  wood 

I  coald  find  for  thee : 
Though  a  blash  is  scarcelv  seen. 
Yet  it  hides  its  worth  within. 
Like  love, — ^for  I've  no  power. 

My  bonny  Mary  Lee, 
To  speak,  unless  the  flower 

Can  plead  eicuse  for  me.  , 

Though  they  deck  no  princely  halls 
In  booqnets  for  glittering  balu. 

My  gentle  Mai7  Lee, 
Richer  hoes  than  painted  walls, 

BAij^t  make  them  dear  to  thee  ; 
For  the  blue  and  laoghing  sky 
Spreads  a  grander  canopy 
Than  all  wealth's  golden  skill. 

My  charming  Mary  Lee  ; 
LoTewonld  make  them  dearer  still. 

That  offers  them  to  thee. 

My  wreath  of  flowers  are  few. 
Yet  no  iairer  dimnk  the  dew. 

My  bonny  Mary  Lee, 
And  may  seem  as  trifles  too. 
Yet  not  I  hope  to  thee.^ 
Some  may  boast  a  richer  prise 
Under  pnde  and  wealth's  disguise. 
None  a  fonder  offering  bore 

Than  mine  to  thee ; 
And  can  tme  love  wish  for  more  ? 
Sorely  not,  Blary  Lee. 
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"  My  dear»  there  is  little  use  in  talking  about  the  matter  :  now 
I  put  it  to  you  as  a  woman  of  sense  (and  that  is  what  can  seldom 
be  said  of  a  pretty  woman),  would  you  have  me  sacrifice  my  repu- 
tation as  a  sportsman,  or  a  man  of  honour?  I  am  certain  I  shall 
wuike  by  the  transaction,  but  whether  or  not  I  pledged  myself 
to  Gaythorne  to  support  the  Filly  ;  and  nobody  ever  heard  of  a 
young  man  of  family,  fortune,  and  fashion,  being  absent  at  this 
time  from  Doncaster ;  the  fact  is,  Emily,  I  must,  to  support  my 
station  in  society, '  do  as  others  do.* " 

"  You  play  a  dangerous  game,  my  love,"  replied  Lady  Emily 
Morton,  to  her  young  and  handsome  husband,  "you  do  indeed; 
I  cannot  see  what  fame  is  to  be  acquired  by  horse-racing ;  it  des- 
troys every  thing  like  domestic  society ;  and  the  vile  men  you 
bring  here,  their  loud  laughter,  their  strange  phrases,  their  horrid 
boots — Apropos  1  my  dear,  did  you  think  of  the  ponceau  velvet 
when  you  passed  Le  Grand's,  to  day  ?  The  saloon  is  absolutely 
unfit  to  receive  a  creature  until  the  new  draperies  are  bung :  and 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  have  Catalani,  only  one  night,  love, 
and  I  will  be  content  with  one  cantata,  only  one^  which  she  will 
sing  for  a  hundred  guineas ;  you  know  that  odious  Lady  Grimby 
has  had  her;  and,  indeed,  my  dear,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  '  ih 
as  others  do/ "  Lady  Emily  turned  her  profile  towards  her 
husband  (she  knew  he  admired  it),  and  bent  her  swan-like  neck 
to  ascertain  if  the  sparkling  bracelet  was  securely  fastened  on  her 
polished  arm. 

I  beg  it  to  be  understood  that  this  was  not  a  mere  tete-a-tete 
conversation ;  Sir  James  Grumbleton,  of  Grumble  ton-hall,  Hamp- 
shire, Lady  Emily's  uncle,  was  present,  and  listened  with  much 
interest  to  the  diidogue  between  the  two  fools  of  fashion,  to  whom 
he  had  the  honour  of  being  so  nearly  related.  He  was  a  rosy,  good- 
tempered  looking  country  gentleman ;  but  an  expression  of  quiet  yet 
sarcastic  humour  occasionally  curled  his  firm-set  lips,  and  deepened 
the  apple  bloom  on  his  healthful  cheek ;  he  wore  a  yellow  bob-wig, 
and,  to  add  to  his  niece's  mortification,  a  blue  spencer  that  just 
reached  to  the  flapping  pockets  of  his  large  body  coat. 

He  saw  the  thunder-cloud  gathering  over  Lord  Morton's  white 
forehead,  and  waited  quietly,  as  wise  men  always  do,  for  its  burst ; 
he  knew  that  the  Catalani  question  of  come  or  not  to  come  to 
the  concert,  which  in  newspaper  parlance  "  was  expected  to  out- 
rival every  thing  that  had  been  given  during  the  season,"  had  been 
before  debated  in  the  honourable  house;  and  his  old  bachelor 
feelings  were  anxious  to  mark  the  result  of  the  struggle. 

"  Emily,  you  would  ruin  the  bank  of  England.  Any 
thing — any  thing  in  reason;  but  it  is  impossible  to  meet  your 
extravagance.  I  do  not  wish  to  thwart  you,  but  your  horrible 
foreign  squallers — your  opera  box — your  concerts — your  dresses — 
your  jewels —your " 
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**  Stop,  my  lord,"  intemipted  the  lady,  *'  yoar  race-hone 
your  hunters — ^your  hounds — ^your  clubs— your  curricles — and,  I 
believe,"  she  continued,  sarcastically,  **  I  may  add,  your  rouge  ei 
Hoir — ^your  vingi-un^^is  not  likely  to  add  to  your  rent-roll." 

**  Very  well,  madam,  go  on — ^go  on  ;  bat  let  me  tell  you,  this  is 
not  the  mode  by  which  you  will  obtain  your  own  way.  Pray, 
madam,  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me  who  was  so  very  communi- 
cative as  to  my  proceedings  ? — ^but  you  need  not  trouble  yourself, 
you  need  not ;  you  are  an  ungrateful  woman  ;  ay,  you  may  smile, 
madam — smile  on,  but  it  won't  do,  you  may  depend  on't." 

'*  But  it  will  do,  though,"  said  Sir  James  Grumbleton,  coming 
forward,  his  hands  crossed  behind,  and  his  face  exhibiting  all  the 
tokens  of  bitter  feeling ;  **  I  say  it  will  do— you  are  both  doing  as 
others  of  the  precious  set  of  London  and  Parisian  fashionables 
do ;  for  the  follies  of  both  aro  now  blended  in  our  nobility.  When 
a  fine  lady  is  ashamed  of  speaking  her  own  language,  and  a  fine 
gentleman  will  not  wear  good  home-made  woollen,  I  repeat,  it 
will  do." 

Both  looked  with  astonishment  at  the  old  gentleman. 

**  You  cannot  surely,  sir,  mean  that  your  niece's  extravagance 
is  pardonable?" 

*'  Dear  uncle,  you  cannot  mean  to  call  my  little  expenses  im- 
proper, or  to  approve  the  thousands  he  spends  in  his  odious 
gamblings  ?" 

"  You  aro  *  doing  ai  others  do* — ^you  are  spending  your  money 
upon  those  who  will  call  you  extravagant  fools  when  you  can 
spend  no  longer." 

*'  Exactly  what  I  tell  his  lordship !"  said  Lady  Emily. 

**  Exactly  what  I  have  told  her  ladyship  a  thousand  times  !" 
echoed  the  husband. 

"  What  1  say  to  one,  I  say  to  the  other,"  continued  the  old 
gentleman,  **  you  are  both  wrong — ^you  are  both  extravagant — and 
you  must  both  alter ;  '  doing  as  others  do,'  must  end  in  ruin, 
because  your  world  consists  of  those  who  are  more  rich  and  power- 
ful than  yourselves." 

"  If  you  would  sell  your  racers,"  said  Lady  Emily. 

**  If  you  would  give  up  your  opera  box,"  said  my  lord. 

'*  If  you  would  forswear  gambling." 

*'  If  you  would  stay  at  home." 

*'  Impossible !"  ejaculated  the  lady. 

"  Out  of  the  question  !"  exclaimed  the  gentleman. 

"  The  world  would  say  we  were  ruined,"  said  both  together. 

*'  The  world  would  say  the  truth,  then,  I  believe,  for  once," 
muttered  the  old  gentleman  as  he  left  the  room ;  and  the  young 
couple,  each  annoyed  because  he  had  found  fault  with  both,  agreed 
in  pronouncing  him  vastly  disagreeable  and  absurd. 

Time  passes  over  the  world  and  it  grows  old,  and  over  the  heads 
of  fools,  but  they  never  grow  wise. 

About  twenty  years  after  the  above  smart  debate,  which  was, 
alas !  followed  by  too  many  others  of  a  similar  character,  and  with  a 
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like  result, — Sir  James  Gmmbleton,  wig,  spencer,  and  all, — ^was 
(me  fine  spring  evening,  seated  in  his  great  cushion  chair  at  the 
window  of  an  elegant  conservatory  which  opened  on  a  bright-green 
lawn.  The  svn  was  sinking  with  calm  dignity,  and  shedding  his 
last  rays  over  tower  and  tree— ay,  and  like  the  Almighty  Spirit  of 
which  he  is  so  beantifdl  an  emblem,  over  every  little  bad  and  flower 
that  gemmed  the  hill  side ;  the  baronet  was  still  a  bachelor,  and  a 
very  old  one  too,  yet  aronnd  him  there  was  much  that  told  of 
woman's  care  and  woman's  tenderness. — I  always  speak  with  due 
reverence  of  the  lords  of  the  creation — great,  mighty,  and  magni- 
ficent, they  are  most  certainly,  but  unless  they  are  a  good  deal 
in  female  society,  and  that,  too,  of  the  best  kind,  they  grow  some 
how  or  other  very  bearish;  I  beg  of  them  not  to  be  offended  at  the 
word,  but  I  cannot  find  either  an  English  or  a  French  one  to 
express  my  precise  meaning ;  however,  all  my  lady  readers  will 
understand  me.  A  certain  something  in  their  nabits  and  manners 
makes  its  appearance  if  they  pass  thirty  in  what  they  sarcastically 
call  "  single  blessedness"  If  they  present  you  with  refreshments 
they  look  as  if  they  thought  it  a  trouble ;  you  must  tell  them  to 
ring  the  bell ;  they  are  slow  at  removing  Uieir  hats— soil  your  car- 
pet with  dirty  boots — ^and  even  put  their  feet  on  the  fender.  If  you 
sing  they  are  the  first  to  talk,  and  whatever  you  say  they  love  to 
contradict.  They  call  politeness,  hypocrisy— -and  dignify  rudeness 
by  the  appellation  of  sincerity.  From  such  old  bachelors,  good 
fortune  shield  me  I — they  are  the  very  brambles  of  society.  There 
are  some  exceptions,  however ;  Sir  James  did  not  appear  to  be  one 
of  this  class ;  if  there  had  been  bitterness  it  was  past,  and  the  lip 
appeared  to  have  forgotten  its  scornful  curl :  there  was  a  harp  near 
his  chair,  some  loose  music,  a  portfolio,  and  a  drawing-stand ;  a 
little  white  spaniel  nestled  close  to  his  foot-stool,  and  a  small 
bouquet  of  rare  flowers  refreshed  the  old  gentleman  by  their  per- 
forne.  After  calmly  gazing  upon  the  departing  sun  he  rang  a 
little  silver  bell,  and  sJmost  on  the  instant  a  young  girl  of  mild 
and  tranquil  beauty  was  at  his  side  ;  she  was  indeed  lovely  to  look 
upon,  particularly  to  those  who  prize  the  gentle  light  of  a  soft  blue 
eye,  which  so  truly  tells  of  constancy  and  tenderness ;  her  figure 
was  pliant  as  a  willow  wand,  her  silken  silvery  hair  curled  around 
her  white  and  slender  throat,  and  imparted  warmth  and  beauty  to 
her  delicate  cheek ;  there  was  a  dove-like  simplicity  in  her  whole 
deportment,  and  purity  sat  upon  her  brow. 

"  My  own  Emily,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  **  did  you  think  my 
summons  long  delayed,  or  did  it  come  too  soon  ?" 

**  I  was  witii  my  brother  and — and  his  friend,  sir ;  your  sum- 
mons to  me  is  always  happiness." 

"  Thank  you  my  own  girl,  thanks ;  I  wanted  to  speak,  Emmy, 
on  a  matter  of  much  moment  to  you,  and  to  me  also  because  I  love 
yon — bless  yon,  child,  can't  you  stand  still,  and  let  the  dog  alone? 
-^on't  fidget  so-— there's  a  colour !— Why,  you  little  violet,  you 
surely  have  not  been  deceiving  me^  and  known  all  about  it  before 

answer  V* 


I  thought  proper  to  tell  you  ? No  answ 

**  No,  sir — yes,  sir — I  don't  know,  sir." 


sir — yesj 
"  No, sir — yes,  sir — I  don't  know,  sir!— Emily,  you  never  told 
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me  a  falsehood-^do  not  begin  now  to  *  do  as  others  do/  and  deceive 
your  old  guardian." 

''  Deceive  yoUy  mine  own  uncle,  my  more  than  father !  Why» 

0  why  should  you  suspect  me  ?"  and  tears  filled  her  eyes  as  her 
blushes  deepened. 

**  Noy  Emmy,  no  love,  I  believe  you  have  not ;  but,  hang  it,  all 
women  have  a  kind  of  second  sight  in  love  matters — I  dare  say, 
now,  you  have  a  kind  of  a  sort  of  an  idea  that  your  brother* 9  friend^ 
as  you  call  him,  has  an  affection  for  you — eh,  Emmy  V* 

"  I  hope — I  hardly  know,  sir — " 

'*  Honour  bright,  young  lady.  In  the  green-house,  when  I  saw 
him  pulling  some  of  my  finest  exotics,  what  said  he  to  you  then  ?" 

''  He  was  only  forming  and  explaining  an  oriental  letter — love 
letter,  sir,''  replied  the  maiden,  at  the  same  time  hiding  her  face 
in  the  damask  pillow  of  her  uncle*s  chair. 

But  where  are  the  flowers  ? — ^you  did  not  throw  them  away  !" 
Oh,  no,  no,  no,  how  could  I,  uncle  ?  they  were  so  beautiful ! 
Shall  I  fetch  them  ?  they  are  in  the  alabaster  vase  you  gave  me, 
and  that  I  love  so  dearly." 

The  old  man  smiled,  shook  his  head,  moved  his  foot ;  and  the 
young  girl  seated  herself  on  the  little  Ottoman ;  he  laid  his  hand 
on  her  glossy  hair,  and  replied — **  Mind  not  the  flowers  now,  love, 
but  attend  to  the  wisdom  which  seventy  years  and  more  have 
taught  to  one  who  has  not  been  a  listless  observer  of  passing  events. 

1  remember  well  when  my  sister,  your  grandmother,  married.  She 
was  very  young,  and  very  beautiful — perhaps  more  majestic  than 
beautiful.  She  was  ambitious,  and  married  tor  gold  and  rank.  She 
never  complained  of  unhappiness ;  but  I  saw  it  in  her  altered  eye, 
heard  it  in  her  altered  voice,  and  both  blamed  and  pitied.  At  that 
time  I  had  my  own  trials  too : — but  buried  loves  are  like  faded 
flowers — only  interesting  to  those  who  treasure  them  as  memorials 
of  by-gone  days.  Your  mother,  Emily,  was  gifted  with  an  angePs 
form ;  but  her  mind  remained  uncultivated,  while  accomplishments 
were  heaped  upon  her  without  taste  or  judgment.  She,  too,  was 
sacrificed  upon  the  same  shrine ;  but  she  wanted  her  modier's 
strength  of  mind.  Her  husband  had  but  one  maxim  in  common 
with  herself — '  To  do  a»  others  do  \* — ^how  I  do  hate  that  little  sen- 
tence!" continued  the  old  man,  wiUi  strong  acrimony  and  emotion ; 
"  it  has  caused,"  he  continued,  "  the  ruin  of  thousands.  At  that 
time  our  princes  were  jockeys,  and  Lord  Morton,  whose  head  was 
never  cool,  had  the  honour  of  losing  thousands  to  the  highest  in  the 
land — ^he  did  as  others  did ;  and  in  three  years, — ^poor  fellow ! — ^he 
died  of  a  broken  heart,  and  almost  a  beggar.  Your  mother,  from 
following  the  same  plan,  assisted  in  the  destruction  of  their  ample 
fortune.  No  parties  were  so  gay — no  woman  so  much  admired,  or 
consequently  so  much  flattered,  as  Lady  Emily  Morton ;  but  the 
fashionables,  true  to  their  maxim  also,  did  as  others  did,  left  the 
ruined  widow  to  her  solitude ;  and  her  creditors,  who  also  pursued 
the  same  plan,  seized  upon  every  thing,  even  the  couch  on  which  she 
lay,  with  you,  a  new-born  infant,  on  her  bosom.  Her  parents  were 
dead,  and  she  was  too  proud  to  accept  assistance  ;  though,  to  con- 
fess the  truth,  I  believe  she  was  not  much  troubled  by  ti^e  benevo- 
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lent  feelings  of  others.  She  had  always  plagued  me  sadly,  laughed 
at  my  failings,  and  ridiculed  my  peculiarities;  but  an  English 
heart  beat  in  my  bosom,  and  I  went  up  to  town  determined  to  bring 
her  and  hers  to  my  house.  I  shall  never  forget  it ;  your  brother 
was  sent  home  from  the  fashionable  school  to  which  he  had  been 
consigned,  and,  with  the  thoughtlessness  of  childhood,  was  playing 
about  the  room,  gay  and  cheerful  as  a  mountain  lark.  She  was 
laying  on  an  old  sofa,  and  her  pale  cheek  and  sunken  eye  spoke  of 
the  end  of  mortal  suffering ;  her  spirits  were  gone,  her  heart  was 
indeed  broken.  She  withdrew  the  shawl  that  coyered  you,  and  my 
heart  yearned  towards  you,  Emily,  as  if  you  had  been  mine  own — 
in  a  yery  unbachelor-like  way  I  stooped  to  kiss  you.  '  Save  them, 
make  them  unlike  their  parents,'  exclaimed  your  poor  mother,  as 
f^e  endeavoured  to  raise  you  to  me : — that  effort  was  her  last ;  she 
fell  back  and  expired." 

Emily  sobbed  bitterly  ;  and,  truth  to  say,  the  old  gentleman  let 
fall — ^no,  not  fall,  for  he  prevented  it — ^but  tears  certainly  escaped 
firom  his  eyes. 

*'  My  own  dear  child,''  continued  he,  "  it  is  not  to  pain  you  that 
I  speak  thus,  but  to  warn  you  against  the  remotest  danger  of '  doing 
as  others  do.'  It  was  a  troublesome  legacy,  though,  to  an  old  fellow 
like  me — a  romping  boy  and  a  squalling  baby ;  but  I  bless  God 
for  it  now :  it  saved  me  from  the  selfishness  of  old  age,  gave  me 
something  to  love  and  to  think  of  besides  gout  and  lumbago.  Your 
brother,  I  trust,  will  be  an  ornament  to  human  nature,  for  he  does 
not  do  as  others  do.  He  has  travelled  to  gain  information,  not 
eciai  ;  he  has  entered  the  sacred  profession,  not  because  his  uncle 
has  a  rich  living  in  his  gift,  but  because  his  mind  is  imbued  with 
gospel  truth,  and  he  is  anxious  to  do  good ;  he  has  chosen  his  friend, 
not  because  of  his  rank  or  talent,  although  he  is  distinguished  by 
both,  but  because  he  is  a  Christian — and,  consequently,  must  be 
a  good  son,  a  kind  landlord,  a  firm  friend,  and,  in  due  time,  an 
affectionate  husband.  I  suspect  the  oriental  flowers,  Emmy,  have 
spoken  of  love  :  and  so  would  I  have  it,  girl ; — he  is  one  who  will 
never  follow  the  opinion  of  fools ;  and  to  you,  dearest,  he  will  be  a 
safe-guiding  star,  protecting  you  '  through  the  thorny  path  of  the 
dangerous  world'  upon  which  you  soon  must  enter ;  for  you  cannot  be 
always  only  an  old  man's  darling.  And  now,  child,  you  may  fetch 
the  flowers ;  they  told  your  secret ; — they  were  dear,  and  you  put 
them  in  the  vase  you  loved  so  dearly.  Yes,  yes,  I  can  remember, — 
bless,  bless  yon  my  own  child !"  continued  the  venerable  man, 
folding  his  arms  affectionately  round  his  adopted,  ''  thank  God, 
though  I  am  an  old  bachelor,  I  have  trained  up  two  creatures  for 
immortality  who  will  not  *  do  as  others  do.'  '' 
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«  There  is  no  union  here  of  hearts 
That  finds  not  here  its  end." — Montgomery. 


Madame  de  Stael  says,  that  the  very  words  "  no  more"  have  a 
melancholy  cadence  that  belongs  to  no  other.  It  is  so;  and,  taken 
in  connection  with  death,  their  mystery  equals  their  melancholy. 
Who  ever  lost  a  beloved  friend  without  repeating  those  syllables 
of  sorrow  with  a  feeling  of  disbelief? — without  questioning  the 
authenticity  of  the  stem  facts  connected  with  final  separation  7 — 
without  doubting  even  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses  ?  Incredu- 
lity is  the  first  impulse  of  grief.  *'  It  cannot  be  !"  are  in  general 
its  first  words ;  and  oh !  when  our  mind  recovers  from  its  stupor, 
and  we  know,  and  feel,  and  believe  that  hope  is  really  over,  what 
a  wilderness  of  thought  is  suggested  by  that  one  phrase  **  no 
more !"  How  does  the  heart  struggle  amidst  its  fancies  like  a 
prisoned  bird  that  would  escape  and  cannot !  I  am  thinking  chiefly 
of  the  loss  of  what  we  love  by  death ;  for  though  absence  is  its 
symbol  and  preparation,  yet,  in  the  latter  case,  however  far  distant 
may  be  its  place  in  the  horizon,  we  never  wholly  cease  to  expect  a 
return.  There  is  hope  at  the  bottom  of  our  hopelessness.  Nothing 
but  the  grave  swallows  it  up :  it  is  proof  against  time,  and  distance, 
and  uncertainty,  and  even  apparent  impossibility ;  but  when  we 
look  on  the  face  of  a  dead  friend,  we  add  our  hopes  to  the  flowers 
strewn  on  his  bier;  we  understand  the  solemn  as  well  as  sad 
meaning  of  **  no  more."  To  stand  beside  a  dying  friend  is  the 
nearest  approach  we  can  possibly  make  to  the  spiritual  world 
before  we  enter  it  for  ourselves.  Afi*ection  stimulates  the  imagi- 
nation ;  awe,  even  in  the  absence  of  religious  sentiment,  sublimes 
the  feelings,  and  we  are,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  body ;  for  a  while, 
the  effort  to  go  with  our  friend  into  the  world  of  spirits  enables 
us  to  drop  our  earthliness,  and  even  forget  this  earth.  We  realise 
in  the  most  thrilling  manner  what,  in  general,  we  only  languidly 
believe, — the  very  close  connection  between  the  two  states  of  exist- 
ence ;  between  the  material  and  the  immaterial ;  between  the 
world  of  the  body  and  the  world  of  the  soul.  We  feel  that  the 
transit  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  effected  in  a  moment ;  we  see 
it  effected,  and  yet  we  can  give  no  account  of  the  matter.  One 
instant  we  see  the  eyes  of  our  friend  express  all  the  varied  emo- 
tions of  the  soul ;  in  the  next,  the  light  of  thought  is  quenched  for 
ever :  in  one  and  the  same  moment  he  has  smiled  upon  us  in  love, 
and  smiled  away  his  soul : — that  soul  which  though  distinct  from 
ours,  was  yet  so  near,  so  closely  united,  that  a  single  look  commu- 
nicated between  them,  is  gone  with  all  its  ''  sweet  influences,"  far 
away  beyond  our  reach,  far  even  beyond  our  knowledge;  it  is 
gone,  we  know  not  how  or  whither ;  but  gone,  to  return  no  more ! 
We  hold  a  hand,  that  in  the  very  act  of  clasping  ours,  collapses 
and  is  still.     A  stronger  has  clasped  it — Death's  I   We  listen  to  a 
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up  of  joy,   and  Ioas  been   forgotten    in    gain.     The  mind   has 
increased  in  comprehension,   and  more  worthily   compared  the 
present  with  the  future.     Pain  has  no  longer  seemed  the  only 
object  of  dread,  nor  pleasure  of  desire ;  the  heart  has  become 
more  disposed    to  own   the  supreme  obligation  of  duty.    The 
heart  of  the  Christian,  like  the  box  of  precious  ointment,  must 
often  be  broken  before  it  yields  its  richest  fragrance.     It  was  no 
light  thing  for  St.  Paul,  whose  sensibility  was  only  inferior  to  the 
power  which  goyemed  it,  when  the  Ephesian  converts,  who  seem  to 
have  had  a  peculiar  hold  on  his  affections,  '*  all  wept  sore,  and  fell 
on  his  neck  and  kissed  him,  sorrowing  most  of  all  for  the  words 
which  he  spake,  that  they  should  see  his  face  no  more."    Yet  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  St.  Paul  was  ever  in  spirit  nearer 
heaven,  or  ever  abounded  more  in  that  peace  which  is  not  necessa- 
rily destroyed  by  temporal  trouble.     Nay,  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
farewells,  which  on  earth  he  knew  to  be  final,  so  far  from  subduing 
had  invigorated  his  spirit;  for  we  find  him  immediately  afterwards 
subjected  to  another  parting  scene,  in  which  he  pronounces  the 
memorable  words — "  I  am  ready,  not  to  be  bound  only,  but  also 
to  die  at  Jerusalem."    The  partings  recorded  in  scripture  are  all, 
either  in  point  of  circumstance  or  character,  singularly  interesting, 
and  also  singularly  instructive,  as  proving  that  the  unrestrained 
and  unimpeded  enjoyment  of  the  purest  affections  is  reserved  for 
another  world.    How  severe  seems  the  training  that  David  under- 
went for  his  crown  I     And  yet  had  he  been  allowed  to  retain  the 
society  of  bia  friend  Jonathan,  we  might  not  have  had  his  psalms 
in  the  wilderness.    Jacob  must  have  felt  extreme  desolation  of 
spirit,  when  having  bade  farewell  to  his  father  and  mother,  he 
commenced  his  long  and  lonely  journey,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
first  day  lay  down  to  sleep,  and  "  took  of  the  stones  of  that  place 
and  put  them  for  his  pillows."     Yet  there  was  vouchsafed  to  him 
that  resplendent  vision  which  proclaimed  him  '*  higher  than  the 
kings  of  the  earth."    We  know,  from  the  subsequent  history,  that 
Jacob  was  a  man  of  strong  affections,  but  even  without  that  evi- 
dence we  might  believe  it  from  one  clause  in  the  vow  which 
followed  his  vision :  the  promise  that  he  should  possess  the  land 
whereon  he  had  rested,  could  not  wean  his  memory  from  the  tents 
of  Beersheba,  and  he  makes  it  the  climax  of  his  desires  to  **  return 
to  his  father's  house  in  peace."    To  make  one  other  scriptural 
Plosion. — How  wonderful,  how  overpowering,  the  parting  hours 
which  Christ  spent  with  his  apostles !     What  a  bringing  down  of 
heaven  to  earth  in  those  farewell  beams  of  the  Sun  of  Kighteous- 
ness !    What  an  union  of  the  mighty  God  and  the  man  of  sor- 
rows—of the  Master  and  Lord,  and  the  brother  bom  for  adversity! 
At  the  time,  probably,  the  apostles  understood  little  of  the  truths 
declared  to  them,  for  their  guide  was  about  to  leave  them,  and 
"  sorrow  had  filled  their  hearts ;"  but  when  in  aftertimes  they 
discovered  that  it  was  "  expedient  for  them  that  he  should  go 
away,"  the  hours  once  so  unutterably  sad  would  become  unutterably 
precious.     We  may  believe,  that  numerous  as  were  the  conver- 
sations that  the  Spirit  would  bring  to  their  remembrance,  none 
cren  of  their  Master's  words  would  be  so  deeply  enshrined  in 
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their  bcnoms  as  those  last  addressed  to  them  in  the  gnest-chamb«r 
at  Jerusalem.  How  often,  when  persecuted^  afflicted,  tormented, 
would  they  hear  those  words — *^  Henceforth  I  call  ye  not  aerrants 
but  friends ;" — **  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions ;  I  go 
to  prepare  a  place  for  you;" — and  feel,  whilst  they  dwelt  upon 
them,  re-nerved  for  the  combat  and  the  race.  80  tkaukl  it  be 
with  us.  Life  is  only  a  series  of  greetings  and  farewells.  Friends 
take  one  another  by  the  hand,  look  one  another  in  the  face,  and,  it 
may  be,  love  one  another  very  truly ;  but  there  is  no  continuing 
together.  We  leave  or  we  are  left ;  we  forget  or  are  forgotten ; 
and  if  by  any  singular  felicity  of  circumstance  or  disposition,  afiec- 
tion  and  intercourse  are  unimpeded,  still  the  end  is  only  delayed  : 
the  tie  which  time  could  not  weaken,  death  severs.  There  must  be 
parting  hours,  and  they  mmt  be  bitter.  The  sole  remedy  is  to 
regard  the  pleasures  resulting  from  the  affections  as  certain  only 
in  their  uncertainty;  as  giving,  indeed,  a  charm  and  a  grace  to  the 
moral  world,  parallel  to  that  bestowed  upon  the  natnnd  world  by 
the  flowers  and  the  singing  birds,  but  as  destined  like  them  to 
fade  and  die.  It  is  so  to  love,  that  the  saddest  word  earth  knows 
(and  that  is  "  farewell")  may  yet  be  a  holy  one,  casting  a  shadow,  it 
may  be,  over  the  present,  but  supplying  a  stimulus  for  the  future  ; 
able  to  invigorate  for  duty,  restrain  from  earthly-mindedness,  and 
prepare  us  lor  that  place  where  a  parting  hour  can  never  come. 


THE  STREAMLET  REVISITED. 

BY  ALAEXC  A.   WATT& 

Yet  once  again,  bright  streamlet !  once  again, 

I  come  to  tread  toy  wild  and  rugged  shore ! — 
What  blissfiil  moments,  and  what  hours  of  pain. 

Hath  mj  soul  numbered,  siuce  the  Muses'  lore 
Erst  bv  thv  wave  I  conned.    But  not  in  vain 

Hath  life  for  me  its  chequered  page  unrolled. 

Of  varied  gloom  and  gladness ;  I  behold 
Its  shifting  scenes  and  motley-coloured  train. 

With  cauner  eye  and  less  impassioned  heart : 
What,  though  I*ve  seen  full  many  a  hope  decay. 

And  cherished  visions — ^Uke  thy  waves — depart ; 
Yet  other  dreams,  as  fiiir,  perhaps,  as  they. 

Unto  my  thirsting  spirit  have  been  givei^ 
Filled,  like  tKy  spaAhng  hce,  with  hues  of  l^t  from 
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DEATH  AND  REMARKABLE  FUNERAL  OF  RADAMA, 

KING  OF  MADAGASCAR.* 

The  death  of  Radania  took  place  at  his  ca)pital,  Tananarivo,  on 
the  27th  Jiily»  1828,  during  the  period  of  my  visit  to  that  capital, 
and  three  days  previoas  to  the  sudden  and  lamented  decease  of  my 
late  companion  and  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tyerman. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  consequent 
on  the  king's  death,  and  also  preceding  to  and  attendant  on  his  very 
extraordinary  funeral : — 

The  king  was  not  dead  when  we  reached  Tananarive.  We 
received  from  him,  by  Prince  Correllere  the  chief  secretary,  a  most 
oblig;ing  letter,  welcoming  us  to  his  capital,  and  expressing  his 
regret  that  he  could  not,  on  account  of  his  illness,  have  us  to  dine 
with  him  on  the  day  of  our  arrival.  This  letter  was  we  believe  the 
last  that  he  dictated.  We  had  previously  received  two  very  kind 
letters  from  his  majesty ;  one  met  us  on  our  arrival  at  Tamatave  on 
the  coast,  where  the  king  had  appointed  us  a  house  in  the  fort,  and 
a  place  at  the  governor's  table ;  the  second  we  received  when  about 
half  way  through  this  dreadful  but  beautiful  country;  it  congratu- 
lated 08  on  oar  progress,  and  invited  us  forward.  At  the  foot  of  the 
rery  steep,  long,  and  irregular  hill,  on  which  the  singular  city  of 
Tananarive  is  situated,  surrounded  by  a  deep  and  broad  ditch  cut 
in  the  granite  (or  rather  sienite)  of  which  this  hill  is  composed,  we 
vere  met  by  an  aid-de-camp  of  the  king,  who  had  sent  for  our  use 
two  very  beautiful  chargers  with  their  attendants,  on  which  we 
entered  the  city,  and  were  conducted  to  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Jones,  the  senior  missionary. 

There  we  received  from  the  king  a  large  and  valuable  present  of 
animals  for  food,  vegetables,  eggs,  fuel,  &c.,  &o.,  with  a  message 
repeating  his  regret  that  he  could  not  have  us  to  dine  with  him 
that  day  in  the  Silver  Palace. 

This  was  the  last  actual  communication  we  had  from  his 
majesty ;  he  died  on  Sunday  evening  the  27th  July,  but  his  death 
was  concealed  from  all,  except  about  twelve  persons  who  were  in  the 
palace,  until  the  morning  of  the  Friday  following,  when  all  became 
consternation  and  alarm  throughout  the  city,  which  was  now  lite- 
ndly  crowded  with  chiefs  and  people  from  many  of  the  neigh- 
bouring districts,  and  with  a  great  body  of  military,  who  had  been 
nunmoned  in  the  king's  name,  and  who  were  principally  encamped 
around  it*  At  day-light  on  this  morning  it  became  known 
that  Radama  was  deaid.  It  was  also  known  at  the  same  time  that 
fonr  of  the  principal  chiefs  had  been  speared  in  the  palace,  for 
expressing  a  wish  that  Rakatob6,  the  son  of  Prince  Rataffe  and 
Radama's  eldest  sister,  should  succeed  to  the  throne ;  or  otherwise 

*  hi  M  The  Britiah  Biagazine"  of  February,  we  announced  the  intended  publi- 
otion  of  A  Voyage  Roond  the  Wobld — undertaken  at  the  instance  of  the 
l^Mlon  Miagionary  Society,  by  O.  Bennet,  Esq.,  of  Sheffield,  and  the  late  Rev. 
Dantd  Tyerman.  The  article  we  have  now  the  pleasure  of  laying  before  our 
deaden  is  to  form  part  of  this  work ; — it  is  to  be  edited  by  Mr.  Bennet's  friend, 
Mr.  Montgomery,  and,  it  is  scarcely  necessaiy  to  add,  will  be  one  of  vast  impor- 
lanee  and  extnoraiaBry  interest. 
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that  Radama's  young  daughter  should  be  placed  upon  it.  This  was 
the  morning  fixed  upon  for  the  interment  of  the  remains  of  my  late 
friend. 

The  impression  on  the  minds  of  all  the  missionaries,  and  the 
other  Europeans,  was  that  of  extreme  alarm,  they  having  also 
learned  that  other  important  lives  had  been  taken  away  by  those 
now  in  power. 

Guards  of  soldiers  were  placed  round  all  the  houses  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. We  were  relieved,  however,  from  immediate  apprehen- 
sion by  a  message  from  the  new  queen,  Ranavanula  Manjaka, 
brought  to  us  by  General  Brady,  when  he  came  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  Mr.  Tyerman.  Afterwards  the  same  communication  was -made 
to  us  in  writing,  from  the  queen  and  brought  by  the  judges  attended 
by  the  magistrates.  The  message  and  note  were  to  this  effect : — 
**  You  missionaries,  and  all  you  white  persons,  do  not  be  afraid, 
though  you  have  heard  that  four  of  the  principal  chiefs  were 
speared  in  the  palace  this  morning.  It  is  true  that  they  were  put 
to  death ;  but  it  was  only  because  they  opposed  my  being  queen, — 
that  was  all.  Don't  you  fear ;  for  thus  saith  Ranavanula  Manjaka 
— 1  will  protect  you,  I  will  cherish  you,  and  whatever  Radama 
did  for  you,  that  I  will  do,  and  still  more.     So  don't  be  afraid." 

The  principal  military  ofiicers  and  the  judges  came  to  the  mis- 
sionaries to  assure  them  of  their  esteem  for  them,  and  that  they 
would  protect  them.  These  assurances  could  not,  however,  calm 
the  feelings  of  the  Europeans,  for  we  continually  heard  in 
whispers,  or  learned  by  signs,  of  other  murders  of  persons  most 
estimable  and  most  enlightened.  It  was  the  reign  of  terror  and 
of  suspicion ;  no  one  dared  to  ask  questions  respecting  the  events 
which  were  taking  place.  No  one  was  allowed  to  leave  the  city 
until  the  queen  herself  gave  permission.  I  was  thus  a  prisoner 
there  until  the  20th  of  August,  notwithstanding  my  urgent  appli- 
cations to  be  allowed  to  depart.  Until  that  time  she  only  replied 
to  my  requests — "  I  am  mistress  of  the  day  when  you  may  leave 
Tananarivo,  and  when  the  day  is  come  I  will  inform  you  of  it."  On 
the  20th  she  sent  Prince  Correllere  to  say  that  I  might  leave  the 
capital  the  day  after,  and  700  troops  she  was  sending  to  Tamatave 
should  be  my  safeguard  thither. 

On  Sunday,  the  third  day  after  the  announcement  of  the  death 
of  Radama,  (August  4,)  there  was  a  large  kabarre,  or  national 
assembly,  held  in  a  fine  open  space  in  the  city,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  hill  on  which  Tananarivo  stands.  In  this  space  were  assembled 
from  25  to  30,000  persons,  seated  in  groups,  according  to  the  dis- 
tricts to  which  they  belonged.  The  judges,  officers  of  the  palace, 
and  chief  military  officers,  were  seated  on  a  rising  part  of  the 
ground,  in  the  assembly,  having  an  open  space  around  them.  Two 
companies  of  soldiers,  with  their  officers,  well  dressed  in  British 
uniforms,  with  arms  and  accoutrements,  were  drawn  up  at  the  back 
of  the  judges,  &c.  A  little  above  them,  on  a  higher  part  of  the 
ground,  were  placed  five  small  brass  field-pieces,  loaded,  and 
having  their  proper  attendants ;  and  round  the  city,  at  intervals, 
were  placed  man^  cannon,  of  various  calibre,  from  six  to  twenty- 
four  pounders,  with  attendant  soldiers.    This  assembly  was  called 
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a  kabarre,  or  parliament.  At  this  kabarre,  the  king's  death  being 
again  stated,  the  chief  judge  declared,  that  as  the  king  had  died 
withoat  haTing  a  son,  and  without  having  named  his  successor,  that 
therefore  Ranavanula,  one  of  the  queens  of  the  father  of  Radama, 
mast  be  sovereign,  because  of  the  word  of  that  king,  which  he 
spake  just  before  he  died.  The  judge  concluded  by  stating  that 
this  kabarre  had  been  convened  for  the  purpose  of  their  all 
swearing  allegiance  to  Ranavanula  Manjaka,  the  queen.  For  some 
time  great  murmurs  of  discontent  were  heard  throughout  the 
assembly,  and  we  feared  the  consequences ;  but  tranquillity  was 
again  restored.  The  chiefs  of  districts,  it  seems,  had  been  loudly 
blaming  those  who  had  been  in  the  palace  about  Radama, — first, 
for  having  neglected  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  king's  sick- 
ness until  after  he  was  dead ;  and  secondly,  for  not  having  called  in 
the  missionaries  to  give  medicines,  and  to  cure  the  king,  as  they 
(lid  once  before,  when  he  was  almost  dead.  The  officers  of  the  palace 
promised  to  be  more  careful  in  future,  and  all  agreed  that  the  oath 
shoold  be  administered. 

The  manner  of  this  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  queen  was  quite 
peculiar  to  this  country.  A  calf  was  slaughtered  in  the  midst  of 
the  assembly.  It  was  first  speared — then  its  head  cut  off — after- 
wards the  hind  parts  were  cut  off  and  placed  towards  the  other 
extremity  of  the  carcase,  and  the  head  where  the  tail  had  been.  In 
the  carcase  were  plunged  a  considerable  number  of  spears.  The 
chief  judge  then  stood  up,  and  called,  first  the  chiefs  of  the  prin- 
cipal district,  who,  standing  around  the  slaughtered  calf,  each 
seized  hold  of  one  of  the  spears,  while  the  judge,  with  much  vehe- 
mence of  action  and  language,  administered  the  oath,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  declaration  of  allegiance,  and  an  imprecation  on  him 
that  fulfilled  not  this  oath,  wishing  that  he  might  become  like  that 
calf.  Each  then  moved  the  spears  in  the  carcase,  in  confirmation 
of  the  words  which  had  been  spoken.  The  chiefs  of  each  of  the 
other  districts  then  in  succession  took  the  oath  ;  afterwards,  in  the 
same  manner,  the  officers  of  the  royal  palace,  the  military  officers, 
and,  lastly,  the  judges. 

At  the  close  of  this  kabarre  it  was  proclaimed,  that,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  country,  as  a  token  of  mourning,  every  person 
in  the  kingdom,  of  every  age,  must  shave  or  cut  off  closely  the  hair 
of  their  heads,  and  whosoever  should  be  found  with  their  heads 
nnshaved,  after  three  days  from  the  proclamation,  should  be  liable 
to  be  put  to  death.  Also,  that  no  person  whatsoever  should  do  any 
kind  of  work  (except  those  who  snould  be  employed  in  preparing 
the  royal  tomb,  coffin,  &c.) ;  no  one  should  presume  to  sleep  upon 
a  bed,  but  on  the  floor  only,  during  the  time  of  mourning.  No 
woman,  however  high  her  rank,  the  queen  only  excepted,  should 
wear  her  "  lamba,"  or  cloth,  above  her  shoulders,  but  must,  during 
the  same  period,  go  always  with  her  shoulders,  chest,  and  head 
uncovered. 

This  command  for  cutting  off  the  hair  caused  great  lamentation 
amongst  hoth  men  and  women,  for  their  beautiful  profusion  of  black 
hair,  plaited  in  a  most  peculiar  way,  and  with  immense  labour,  was 
quite  their  delight  and  pride. 
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During  the  interval  between  this  Sunday  and  the  12th  inst,  the 
moumfully  silent  appearance  of  the  city  though  tens  of  thousands 
of  persons  were  constantly  crowding  through  the  streets— some 
dragging  huge  pieces  of  granite,  or  beams  of  timber,  or  carrying  red 
earth  in  baskets  on  their  heads,  for  the  construction  of  the  tomb  ; 
others,  and  those  chiefly  females,  going  with  naked  heads  and 
shoulders  to  the  palace  to  mourn,  or  else  returning  from  that  place 
after  stayingthere  as  mourners  perhaps  twelve  hours, — ^was  quite 
impressive.  The  air  of  deep  melancholy  on  the  countenances  of 
all,  and  the  audible  meanings  of  the  multitudes  who  filled  the 
courts  of  the  palace  and  the  adjoining  streets,  quite  afiected 
one,  and  produced  the  conviction  that  the  grief  was  real  and  deep, 
for  one  whom  they  regarded  as  their  benefactor  and  friend,  and 
as  the  best  king  that  Madagascar  has  ever  known.  The  wives  of 
the  principal  chiefs  from  the  neighbouring  districts  were  carried 
to  and  from  the  place  of  mourning,  each  on  the  back  of  a  stout  man, 
just  in  the  manner  boys  at  school  are  accustomed  to  carry  one 
another  ;  the  lady  having  her  person,  from  the  waist  to  the  feet, 
covered  with  her  white  lamba,  or  cloth. 

On  Sunday,  the  eleventh,  her  majesty  sent  to  us  to  say,  that  we 
might  be  present  the  day  after  to  assist  at  the  funeral  ceremonies ; 
and  that  General  Brady  would,  at  eight,  A.M.,  receive  us  at  his 
house,  and  conduct  us  to  the  palace. 

Accordingly,  at  eight,  on  the  12th,  we  attended,  when  General 
Brady  and  Prince  Correllere  conducted  us  through  the  crowded 
streets  of  mourners,  through  the  guards  of  soldiers,  and  through 
the  still  more  crowded  courts  of  the  palace,  which  were  thronged 
chiefly  by  women  and  girls,  couched  down,  or  prostrate  in  many 
instances,  making  audible  lamentations. 

There  are  several  courts  with  one  or  more  palaces  in  each, 
separated  from  each  other  by  high  wooden  railing,  and  the  whole 
of  the  courts  and  palaces  are  surrounded  by  a  heavy  railing  of 
great  height,  twenty-five  feet,  including  a  dwarf  stone  wall  on 
which  the  wooden  railing  is  fixed.  The  whole  extent  of  this  rail- 
ing was  covered  with  white  doth,  as  were  also  the  oldest  and  most 
sacred  of  the  palaces.  The  favourite  palace  (bf  Radama,  In  which 
he  died,  and  where  in  fact  the  body  then  lay,  is  called  the  Silver 
Pialaee :  it  is  a  square  building,  of  two  floors,  and  twe  handsome 
verandahs  running  round  it. 

This  palace  is  named  the  Silver  Palace,  on  account  of  Its  being 
ornamented  from  the  ground  to  the  roof,  by  a  profusion  of  large 
flat-headed  silver  nails,  and  plates  of  the  same  metal.  The  roof  of 
this  palace  (as  indeed  of  all  the  principal  houses),  a  very  high 
pitohed  roof,  is  so  high,  that  from  me  top  of  the  wall  to  the  ridge, 
is  as  great  a  distance,  as  from  the  foundation  to  the  top  of  the  wall 
supporting  the  roof. 

We  found  it  covered  from  the  toof  to  the  ground,  with  hang- 
ings of  rich  satins,  velvets,  silks,  their  costly  silk  lambas,  &c; 
and  all  the  vast  roof  was  covered  with  the  finest  English  scarlet 
broad  clodi. 

In  front  of  this  palace  had  been  erected  a  most  splendid  pavil- 
ion, surrounded  by  highly-decorated  pillars,  which  were  wrapped 
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ronnd  with  Tariotu  coloured  silks,  satins^  &t.  The  pavilion  was 
ten  feet  square,  raised  on  pillars,  also  richly  ornamented.  A 
platform  of  wood  was  thrown  over  upon  the  pillars;  and  orer 
this  platform  hung,  supported  by  one  transverse  pole,  an  immense 
canopy,  or  pall,  of  the  richest  gold  brocade,  with  stripes  of  blue 
satin  and  scarlet  cloth :  the  whole  bordered  by  a  broad  gold  lace, 
and  finished  by  a  deep  gold  fringe.  The  whole  was  arranged  with 
good  taste,  and  formed  a  most  brilliant  object. 

We  had  nearly  reached  the  Silver  Palace  when  we  were  stopped; 
it  being  announced  that  the  corpse  was  at  that  moment  about  to  be 
brought  out,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  more  sacred  White  Palace, 
previous  to  its  being  entombed. 

We  immediately  saw  about  sixteen  or  twenty  females  brought  out 
of  the  apartment  where  the  corpse  lay,  each  lady  on  the  back  of 
her  stout  bearer,  weeping  and  lamenting  aloud:  these  were  the 
queens  and  princesses  of  the  royal  family,  and  formed  the  first 
part  of  the  procession  from  one  to  the  other  palace  :  our  place  was 
appointed  immediately  after  the  queen's,  but  it  was  with  difficulty 
we  could  get  along,  many  females  having  thrown  themselves  on  the 
path  which  was  to  have  been  kept  open.  The  mourners  had  done 
this  that  the  corpse  might  pass  over  them,  and  we  in  fact  were 
many  times  under  the  necessity  of  treading  upon  these  prostrate 
persons.  The  corpse  was  carried  into  the  White  Palace,  that  it 
might,  in  this  more  sacred  place,  be  stripped  of  its  old  clothes, 
and  clothed  with  new,  and  also  that  it  might  be  placed  in  a  wooden 
coffin.  In  this  palace  we  were  honoured  with  a  station  not  far  from 
the  corpse,  which  was  being  fanned  by  about  sixteen  or  twenty 
young  ladies,  daughters  of  principal  chiefs.  We  soon,  however, 
found  that  this  situation  was  insupportable  on  account  of  the  stench, 
"we  being  also  a  little  to  leewara.  I  requested  General  Brady  to 
lak  permission  of  the  queen,  who  was  in  another  palace  near,  for 
tts  to  retire  ;  this  she  granted,  only  desiring  that  we  would  attend 
the  day  after,  to  assist  at  the  entombment.  How  the  people  were 
able  to  support  the  disagreeables  necessarily  attendant  on  stripping 
s  corpse  fourteen  or  fifteen  days  dead,  re-clothing  it,  and  placing 
it  in  a  ooffin,  is  wonderful ;  and  if  all  escaped  without  taking 
disease  from  tiietr  labours,  it  is  more  wonderful  still.  We  have 
reason- to  believe  that  sickness  or  death,  arising  from  such  a  source, 
would  he  regarded  as  an  honour  by  any  of  Radama's  subjects. 

At  eight,  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  we  were  again  at  the 
Palace,  and  conducted  by  General  Brady  and  Prince  Correllere 
through  the  crowds  of  mourners,  indeed  over  some  of  them,  as  well 
as  over  ten  fine  favourite  bulls  of  the  late  king ;  these  lay  directly 
in  our  path,  and  we  could  not  help  treading  on  them.  The  paths 
were  all  covered  with  blue  or  white  cloth  of  the  country.  The 
corpse  had  been  transferred  at  the  close  of  the  day  before  to  a 
huge  coffin,  or  chest,  of  their  heaviest  and  most  valuable  wood. 
The  coffin  was  then  carried  from  this  White  Palace  back  to  the 
Silver  Palace,  in  solemn  procession,  the  queens,  &c.,  following  next 
the  Goini,  and  we  succeeded  them :  some  of  the  Europeans  had 
accepted  the  honour  of  assisting  to  carry  the  coffin,  which  was  a 
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tremendous  weight,  judging  from  appearance.     I  declined  the 
honour,  charging  myself  wiUi  the  care  of  our  missionary  ladies. 

On  again  reaching  the  Silver  Palace,  the  coffin  was  not  taken  in, 
hut  raised  upon  the  wooden  platform  over  the  pavilion,  over  which 
the  splendid  pall  or  canopy  of  gold  was  drawn,  which  concealed 
it  entirely  from  view.  In  this  pavilion,  under  the  platform 
(which  was  raised  about  seven  feet),  upon  mats  placed  on  the 
ground,  the  royal  females  seated  or  threw  themselves,  in  agonies 
of  woe,  which  continued  through  the  day,  and  at  sun-set,  when  the 
entombment  was  taking  place,  their  lamentations  were  distressing 
in  the  extreme.  All  die  day  great  multitudes  had  been  employed 
in  preparing  the  tomb,  which  was  in  the  court,  and  not  far  from  the 
pavilion.  This  tomb,  at  which  tens  of  thousands  had  been  inces- 
santly employed  ever  since  the  announcement  of  the  king's  death — 
either  in  fetching  earth,  or  granite  stones,  or  timber;  or  else 
in  cutting  or  fitting  the  stones,  timber,  &c., ^-consists  of  a  huge 
mound  of  a  square  figure,  built  up  of  clods  and  earth,  surrounded 
or  faced  by  masses  of  granite,  brought,  and  cut,  and  built  up  by 
the  people. 

The  height  of  this  mound  is  upwards  of  twenty  feet ;  about  sixty 
feet  square  at  the  base,  gradually  decreasing  as  it  rises,  until  at 
the  top  it  is  about  twenty  feet  square.  The  actual  tomb,  or  place 
to  receive  the  coffin  ana  the  treasures  destined  to  accompany  the 
corpse,  was  a  square  well  or  apartment,  at  the  top  of  this  mound 
or  pyramid,  about  ten  feet  cube,  built  of  granite,  and  afterwards 
being  lined,  floored,  and  ceiled  with  their  most  valuable  timbers. 

At  the  foot  of  this  mound,  had  been  standing  most  of  the  day, 
the  large  and  massy  gilver  coffin,  destined  to  receive  the  royal 
corpse  ;  this  coffin  was  about  eight  feet  long,  three  feet  and  a  half 
deep,  and  the  same  in  width ;  it  was  formed  of  silver  plates,  strongly 
rivetted  together  with  nails  of  the  same  metal,  all  made  from 
Spanish  dollars:  twelve  thousand  dollars  were  employed  in  its 
construction.  About  six  in  the  evening  this  coffin  was  by  the 
multitude  heaved  up  one  of  the  steep  sides  of  the  mound  to  the 
top,  and  placed  in  the  tomb  or  chamber.  Immense  quantities  of 
treasures  of  various  kinds  were  placed  in  or  about  the  coffin, 
belonging  to  his  late  majesty,  consisting  especially  of  such  things 
as  during  his  life  he  most  prized.  Ten  thousand  hard  dollars  were 
placed  in  the  silver  coffin,  for  him  to  lie  upon ;  and  either  inside, 
or  chiefly  outside  the  coffin,  were  placed  or  cast  all  his  rich  clothing, 
especially  military  :  there  were  eighty  suits  of  very  costly  British 
uniforms,  hats  and  feathers ;  golden  helmet,  gorgets,  epaulettes, 
sashes,  gold  spurs,  very  valuable  swords,  daggers,  spears,  (two  of 
gold,)  beautiful  pistols,  muskets,  fowling-pieces,  watches,  rings, 
brooches,  and  trinkets.  His  whole  and  fine  sideboard  of  silver 
plate,  and  large  and  splendid  solid  gold  cup,  with  many  others 
presented  to  him  bv  the  king  of  England : — large  quantities  of 
costly  silks,  satins,  nne  cloths,  very  valuable  silk  lambas  of  Mada- 
gascar, &c.,  &c. 

We  were  fatigued  and  pained  by  the  sight  of  such  quantities  of 
valuable  things  consigned  to  a  tomb.     As  ten  of  his  fine  favourite 
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bulU  were  slaughtered  yesterday,  so  six  of  his  finest  horses  were 
speared  to-day,  and  lay  in  the  court  yard  near  the  tomb ;  and  to- 
morrow six  more  are  to  be  killed.  When  to  all  these  extravagant 
expenses  are  added  the  20,000  fine  oxen,  worth  here  five  Spanish 
dollars  each,  (which  have  been  given  to  the  people,  and  used  by 
them  for  food  during  the  preparation  for,  and  at  the  funeral,)  the 
missionaries  say  that  the  expense  of  the  funeral  cannot  be  less  than 
sixty  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

All  agree  that  though  these  people  are  singularly  extravagant 
in  the  expenses  they  incur  at  their  funerals,  yet  there  never  was  a 
royal  funeral  so  expensive  as  this,  for  no  sovereign  in  this  country 
ever  possessed  one-fifth  of  his  riches. 

The  silver  coffin  having  been  placed  in  the  tomb,  the  corpse  in 
the  wooden  one  was  conveyed  by  keeping  numbers  from  the  top 
of  the  platform  over  the  pavilion  to  the  top  of  the  pyramid,  and 
placed  beside  the  chamber.  Here  the  wooden  coffin  was  broken 
up,  and  the  corpse  exposed  to  those  near.  At  this  time  the  royal 
female  mourners,  who  had  been  all  day  uttering  their  moans  in 
the  pavilion,  now  crawled  up  the  side  of  the  pyramid  to  take  a 
last  view  of  the  remains.  They  were  most  of  them  obliged  to  be 
forced  away ;  their  lamentations  were  now  very  loud,  and  truly 
distressing  to  hear.  The  expressions  used  by  them  in  lamentation 
were  some  of  them  translated  for  us  :  the  following  was  chiefly  the 
substance : — "  Why  did  you  go  away  and  leave  me  here  ?  Oh  ! 
come  again,  and  fetch  me  to  you." 

The  body  was  transferred  from  the  coffin  of  wood  to  that  of 
silver.  Those  who  were  engaged  in  this  service  seemed  to  suffer 
from  the  stench,  though  many  were  constantly  employed  in  sprink- 
ling eau  de  Cologne.  When  the  transfer  had;  taken  place,  the 
wooden  coffin  was  thrown  piecemeal  into  the  tomb. 

During  the  whole  of  this  day,  while  the  chamber  in  the  tomb 
was  being  prepared,  the  king's  two  bands  of  music,  with  drums 
and  fifes,  &c.,  were  in  the  court,  and  played  most  unceasingly, 
relieving  each  other  by  turns.  The  tunes  were  such  as  Radama 
most  delighted  in, — many  of  the  peculiar  and  favourite  tunes  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with  waltzes,  marches,  &c. 

During  intervals,  cannon  and  musketry  were  fired  outside  the 
courts  of  the  palace,  and  answered  by  musketry  from  the  nu- 
merous soldiers  inside  the  court. 

On  the  whole,  this  funeral  of  Radama  was  the  most  extravagant 
but  splendid  and  orderly  thing  that  can  be  conceived  amongst 
such  an  uncivilized  people. 

London,  Jan.  1830.  G.  Bennbt. 
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THE  TALMUD. 


As  some  communications  respecting  the  Jews,  in  a  former  series 
of  this  work,  were  regarded  as  deeply  interesting,  the  following 
statements,  gleaned  from  various  sources,  and  some  of  which  have 
not  hitherto  been  published,  will  not,  it  is  presumed,  be  deemed 
unacceptable. 

The  Talmud  is  a  collection  of  Jewish  traditions  which  have  been 
orally  preserved.  It  comprises  the  Mishna,  which  is  the  text,  and 
the  Gemara,  its  commentary.  The  whole  forms  a  complete  system  of 
the  learning,  ceremonies,  civil  and  canon  laws  of  the  Jews,  treating, 
indeed,  on  all  subjects.  The  Jews  persuade  themselves  that  these 
traditions  are  of  divine  origin.  The  peutateuch,  say  they,  was 
written  out  by  their  legislator  before  his  death,  in  thirteen  copies, 
distributed  among  the  twelve  tribes,  and  the  remaining  one  depo- 
sited in  the  Ark.  The  oral  law  Moses  continually  taught  in  the 
sanhedrim,  to  the  elders  and  the  rest  of  the  people.  The  law 
was  repeated  four  times  ;  but  the  interpretation  was  delivered 
only  by  word  of  mouth  from  generation  to  generation.  In  the  for- 
tieth year  of  Uie  flight  from  Egypt,  the  memory  of  the  people 
became  treacherous,  and  Moses  was  constrained  to  repeat  ttus  oral 
law,  which  had  been  conveyed  by  successive  traditionists. 

When  these  traditions  first  appeared,  controversy  has  never 
been  able  to  determine.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  existed 
traditions  among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  it 
appears  that  they  increased  until  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  after  him,  when  Antoninus  Pius  governed  the  Roman 
empire ;  at  which  time  the  Jews  found  it  i^ecessary  to  put  them 
all  into  writing  from  their  having  become  so  numerous  as  to  defy 
their  preservation  by  memory.  The  charge  of  collecting,  arrang- 
ing, and  inscribing  them  in  a  book,  was  therefore  devolved  on 
Rabbi  Judah,  the'  son  of  Simeon,  who  from  the  reputed  sanctity 
of  his  life  was  called  Hakkadosh,  that  is,  the  Holy,  and  who  was 
the  rector  of  the  school  they  had  at  Tiberias  in  Galilee ;  and  by 
him  they  were  compiled  in  six  books,  each  consisting  of  sever^ 
tracts,  which  altogether  make  up  the  number  of  sixty-three.  This 
work  is  called  the  Mishna ;  it  was  immediately  received  by  the 
Jews  with  great  veneration  throughout  all  their  dispersi<ms,  and  has 
ever  since  been  held  by  them  in  high  esteem.  The  chief  of  the 
learned  men,  as  soon  as  it  was  published,  made  comments  upon  it, 
and  these,  cslled  Gemara,  (that  is  the  compliment)  with  the  Mishna, 
form  the  two  Talmuds ;  the  Jerusalem,  and  the  Babylonish : 
the  former  made  by  the  Jews  of  Judea,  the  latter  by  the  Jews  of 
Babylon.  The  former  was  completed  about  A.  D.  300,  and  is 
published  in  one  large  volume  folio  ;  the  latter  about  two  hundred 
years  after,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  and  has  had 
several  editions  since  d^e  invention  of  printing ;  a  recent  edition 
published  at  Amsterdam,  is  in  twelve  folios;  and  there  is  a  work 
of  extreme  rarity  and  curiosity,  which  bears  a  very  high  price, 
in  two  volumes  octavo,  printed  in  London,  1742,  entitled  the  *'  Tra- 
ditions of  the  Jews,  or  the  Doctrines  and  Expositions  contained  in 
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the  Tftlmudf  &c,  Ac./'  wherein  the  mystical  sense  of  the  Alle- 
gories is  explained. 

The  Mishna  is  indeed  carious  for  philosophical  enquirers, 
and  multifarious  as  the  events  of  civil  life.  Every  order  is 
formed  of  treatises;  every  treatise  is  divided  into  chapters, 
every  chapter  into  Mishnas,  which  word  means  mixtures  or 
miscellanies,  in  the  form  of  aphorisms.  In  the  first  part  is  dis- 
cussed what  relates  to  seeds,  fruits,  and  trees ;  in  the  second, 
feasts ;  in  the  third,  women — their  duties,  disorders,  marriages, 
divorces,  contracts  and  nuptials ;  in  the  fourth  are  treated  the 
damages  or  losses  sustained  by  beasts  or  men,  of  things  found, 
deposits,  usuries,  rents,  farms,  partnerships  in  commerce,  inheri- 
tance, sales  and  purchases,  oaths,  witnesses,  arrests,  idolatry; 
and  here  are  namea  those  by  whom  the  oral  law  was  received  and 
preserved.  In  the  fifth  part  are  noticed  sacrifices  and  holy  things ; 
and  the  sixth  treats  of  purifications,  vessels,  furniture,  clothes, 
houses,  leprosy,  baths,  and  numerous  other  articles.  In  the  order 
^  seeds,  we  find  the  following  particulars,  presenting  no  uninterest- 
ing picture  of  the  pastoral  and  pious  ceremonies  of  the  antient 
Jews.  The  Mishna  entitled  the  comer,  i.  e.  of  the  field.  The 
laws  of  gleaning  are  commanded  according  to  Leviticus,  xix.  9, 10. 
Of  the  comer  to  be  left  in  a  corn-field.  When  the  comer  is  due, 
and  when  not.  Of  the  forgotten  sheaf.  Of  the  ears  of  com  left 
in  gathering.  Of  grapes  left  upon  the  vine.  Of  olives  left  upon 
the  trees.  When  and  where  the  poor  may  lawfully  glean.  Wnat 
sheaf,  or  olives,  or  grapes,  may  be  looked  upon  to  be  forgotten  and 
what  not  Who  are  the  proper  witnesses  concerning  the  poor's 
due,  to  exempt  it  from  tithing,  &c.  The  distinguished  uncircum- 
cised  fruit :  it  is  unlawful  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  any  tree  till  the 
fifth  vear  of  its  growth ;  the  first  three  years  of  its  bearing  it  is 
callea  uncircumcised ;  the  fourth  it  is  offered  to  God,  and  the  fifth 
may  be  eaten.  The  Mishna  entitled  Heterogeneous  Mixtures^ 
contains  several  curious  horticultural  particulars.  Of  divisions 
hetween  garden-beds  and  fields,  that  the  produce  of  the  several 
sorts  of  grain  or  seeds  may  appear  distinct.  Of  the  distance 
between  every  species.  Distances  between  vines  planted  in  corn- 
fields from  ono  another,  and  from  the  com;  between  vines  planted 
against  hedges,  walls,  or  espaliers,  and  any  thing  sowed  near 
them.  Various  cases  relating  to  vineyards  planted  near  any  for- 
bidden seeds. 

in  their  seventh,  or  sabbatical  year,  in  which  the  produce  of  all 
estates  was  given  up  to  the  poor,  one  of  these  regpilations  is  on  the 
different  work  whicn  must  not  be  omitted  in  the  sixth  year,  lest 
(because  the  seventh  being  devoted  to  the  poor,)  the  produce 
should  be  unfairly  diminished,  and  the  public  benefit  arising  from 
this  law  be  frustrated.  Of  whatever  is  not  perennial,  and  produced 
that  year  by  the  earth  no  money  may  be  made ;  but  what  is  peren- 
nial may  be  sold.  In  the  order  of  damages,  containing  rules 
how  to  tax  the  damages  done  by  man  or  beast,  or  other  casualties, 
their  distinctions  are  as  nice  as  their  cases  are  numerous.  What 
beasts  are  innocent,  and  what  convict.  By  the  one  they  mean 
craatures  not  naturally  used  to  do  mischief  in  any  particular  way ; 
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and  by  the  other,  those  that  naturally,  or  by  a  vicious  habrt,  art 
mischievous  that  way.  The  tooth  of  a  beast  is  convict  when  it  is 
proved  to  eat  its  usual  food,  the  property  of  another  man;  and  full 
restitution  must  be  made  ;  but  if  a  beast  that  is  used  to  eat  fruits 
and  herbs  gnaws  clothes,  or  damages  tools,  which  are  not  its  usnai 
food,  the  owner  of  the  beast  shall  pay  but  half  the  damage  when 
committed  on  the  property  of  the  injured  person ;  but  if  the  injury 
is  committed  on  the  property  of  the  person  who  does  the  damage, 
he  is  free,  because  the  beast  gnawed  what  was  not  his  usual  food. 
They  made  such  subtile  distinctions,  that  when  an  ox  gored  a  man 
or  beast,  the  law  enquired  whether  it  was  an  ox  that  used  to  gore,  or 
an  ox  that  was  not  used  to  gore.  These  niceties,  sometimes  acute, 
were  often  ridiculous.  No  beast  could  be  convicted  of  being  vicious, 
till  evidence  was  giv%n  that  he  had  done  mischief  three  successive 
days  ;  but  if  he  leaves  off  those  vicious  tricks  for  three  days  more 
he  is  innocent  again.  An  ox  may  be  convict  of  goring  an  ox 
and  not  a  man,  or  of  goring  a  man  and  not  an  ox  ;  nay,  of  goring 
on  a  sabbath  and  not  on  a  working  day.  Their  aim  was  to  make  the 
punishment  depend  on  the  proofs  of  the  design  of  the  beast  that 
did  the  injury,  but  this  attempt  led  them  to  distinctions  much  too 
subtile  and  obscure. 

Of  these  niceties  two  other  singular  instances  may  be  furnished. 
Some  rabbins  say  that  the  morning  prayer  of  the  Skema  must  be 
read  at  the  time  they  can  distinguish  blue  from  white  ;  but  another, 
more  indulgent,  insists  it  may  be  when  they  can  distinguish  blue 
from  green,  which  latter  colours  are  so  near  akin  as  to  require  a 
stronger  light.  With  the  same  remarkable  acuteness  in  discrimi- 
nation, is  their  law  respecting  not  touching  fire  on  the  sabbath. 
Among  its  specifications  the  rabbins  allow  the  minister  to  look 
over  young  children  by  lamp-light,  but  he  shall  not  read  himself. 
The  minister  is  forbidden  to  read  by  lamp-light,  lest  he  should 
trim  his  lamp ;  but  he  may  direct  the  children  where  they  should 
read  because  that  is  quickly  done,  and  there  would  be  no  danger 

of  his  trimming  his  lamp  in  their  presence,  or  suffering  any  of 

them  to  do  it  in  his. 

As  further  specimens,  some  curious  solutions  may  be  given  of 

singular  questions : — 

Why  U  a  woman's  voice  louder  than  a  man's  ? 
Because,  if  you  take  two  bones,  and  strike  them  together,  they 

will  echo,  for  Eve's  rib  was  taken  out  of  Adam's  side.     Another 

reason :  take  the  earth  or  ground,  and  strike  it  against  the  earth  or 

ground,  it  produces  no  sound ;  and  as  man  was  taken  out  of  the 

earth  or  ground,  his  voice  is  not  so  loud  as  woman's. 

Why  J  in  courtship,  does  man  seek  after  woman,  and  not  the  woman 

after  man  ? 

As  Eve  was  formed  from  the  rib  of  Adam,  so  man  goes  after 

his  rib. 

Why  should  a  man  forbear  to  look  with  disrespect  on  his  wife 

because  of  Eve? 

She  did  not  pluck  the  apple,  it  rolled  off  the  tree  and  fell  out  of 

its  bounds,  and  then  she  picked  it  up. 

How  was  it  Abraham  forsook  idolatrous  worship  ? 
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Terah,  the  father  of  Abraham,  was  not  only  an  idolater,  but  a 
manufacturer  of  idols,  which  he  used  to  expose  for  public  sale. 
Being  obliged  one  day  to  go  out  on  particular  business,  he  desired 
Abraham  to  superintend  for  him.  Abraham  obeyed  reluctantly. 
"  What  is  the  price  of  that  god,"  asked  an  old  man,  who  had  just 
entered  the  place  of  sale,  pointing  to  an  idol  to  which  he  took  a 
fancy.  *'  Old  man,"  said  Abraham,  ''  may  I  be  permitted  to  ask 
thine  age  ?"  **  Three-score  years,"  replied  the  age-stricken  idolater. 
''Three-score  years!"  exclaimed  Abraham,  ''and  thou  wouldst 
worship  a  thing  that  has  been  fashioned  by  the  hands  of  my  father's 
slaves  within  these  last  four-and-twenty  hours?  Strange,  that  a 
man  of  sixty  should  be  willing  to  bow  down  his  grey  head  to  a 
creature  of  a  day !"  The  man  was  overwhelmed  with  shame,  and 
went  away.  After  this,  there  came  a  sedate  and  grave  matron, 
carrying  in  her  hand  a  large  dish  with  flour.  "  Here,"  said  she, 
"  have  I  brought  an  offering  to  the  gods.  Place  it  before  them, 
Abraham,  and  bid  them  be  propitious  to  me."  "  Place  it  before 
them  thyself,  foolish  woman,"  said  Abraham,  "  thou  wilt  soon  see 
how  greedily  they  will  devour  it."  She  did  so.  In  the  mean  time 
Abraham  took  a  hammer,  broke  the  idols  in  pieces,  all  excepting 
the  largest,  in  whose  hands  he  placed  the  instrument  of  destruction. 
Terah  returned,  and,  with  the  utmost  surprise  and  consternation, 
beheld  the  havoc  amongst  his  favourite  gods.  "  What  is  all  this, 
Abraham  ?  what  profane  wretch  has  dared  to  use  our  gods  in  this 
manner  ?"  exclaimed  the  infatuated  and  indignant  Terah.  "  Why 
should  I  conceal  any  thing  from  my  father?''  replied  the  pious 
son.  "  During  thine  absence  there  came  a  woman  with  yonder 
offering  for  the  gods.  She  placed  it  before  them.  The  younger 
gods,  who,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  had  not  tasted  food  for  a  long 
time,  greedily  stretched  forth  their  hands,  and  began  to  eat,  before 
the  old  god  had  given  them  permission.  Enraged  at  their  boldness, 
he  rose,  took  the  hammer,  and  punished  them  for  their  want  of  res- 
pect.'' '*  Dost  thou  mock  me  ?  wilt  thou  deceive  thy  aged  father  ?" 
exclaimed  Terah,  in  a  vehement  rage  ;  "  do  I  then  not  know  that 
they  can  neither  eat,  nor  stir,  nor  move  ? "  "  And  yet,"  rejoined 
Abraham,  "  thou  payest  them  divine  honours,  adorest  them,  and 
wouldst  have  me  worship  them !"  It  was  in  vain  Abraham  thus 
reasoned  with  his  idolatrous  parent.  Superstition  is  ever  both  deaf 
and  blind.  His  unnatural  father  delivered  him  over  to  the  cruel 
tribunal  of  the  equally  idolatrous  Nimrod.  But  a  more  merciful 
Father, — ^the  gracious  and  blessed  Father  of  us  all, — protected  him 
j^ainst  the  threatened  danger ;  and  Abraham  became  the  father  of 
the  faithful. 

Why  did  water  flow  from  the  roch,  and  why  did  manna  fall  in  the 
wilderness  ? 

Abraham  presented  to  the  angels  food  and  water,  and  the  Lord 
returned  to  his  children  the  same. 

What  was  the  manna  ? 

What  the  manna  was  which  fell  in  the  wilderness  has  often  been 
disputed,  and  still  is  disputable  ;  it  was  sufiicient  for  the  rabbins 
to  have  found  in  the  Bible  that  the  taste  of  it  was  "  as  a  wafer  made 
with  honey,"  to  have  raised  their  fancy  to  its  pitch.    They  declare 
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it  wa3  like  oil  to  childrf  n,  honey  to  old  men,  and  pakes  to  middle 
age.  It  had  every  kind  of  taste  except  that  of  cucnmbers,  melons, 
garlic,  and  onions,  and  leeks ;  for  these  were  those  Egyptian  roots 
which  the  Israelites  so  much  regretted  to  have  lost  This  manna 
had,  however,  the  quality  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  palate  of 
those  who  did  not  murmur  in  the  wilderness ;  and  to  these  it  be- 
came fish,  flesh,  or  fowl.  One  of  the  hyperboles  of  the  rabbins  is 
that  the  manna  fell  in  such  mountains  Uiat  the  kings  of  the  east 
and  the  west  beheld  them ;  which  they  found  in  a  passage  in  the 
23d  Psalm  : — *'  Thou  preparest  a  table  for  me  in  the  presence  of 
mine  enemies/' 

Why  wot  Jacob's  death  unlihe  that  of  those  before  him? 

Before  Jacob,  men  only  sneezed  once,  and  immediately  after 
died ;  but  while  all  men  previously  died  by  sneezing,  he  died  by 
natural  disease :  the  memory  of  which  was  ordered  to  be  preserved 
in  all  nations^  by  a  command  of  every  prince  to  his  subjects,  to 
employ  some  salutary  exclamation  after  the  act  of  sneezing. 

Why  did  the  rod  of  Mo$e$  become  a  serpent? 

1.  The  serpent  made  Adam  sin,  and  as  God  punished  the  ser- 
pent, so  he  meant  to  punish  Pharaoh.  2.  As  the  serpent  is  never 
in  one  posture,  so  it  was  the  emblem  of  Pharaoh,  who  was  not  long 
in  one  mind.  3.  As  Moses'  serpent  swallowed  up  those  of  the 
magicians,  so  Pharaoh,  who  asked  for  a  sign,  might  see  that  he  and 
his  host  were  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Why  did  Ood  command  that  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month, 
the  Jews  should  slay  and  roast  a  whole  lamb  ? 

1.  It  was  to  be  done  in  defiance,  because  the  Egyptians  worship 
the  lamb.  2.  Because  the  savour  of  it  roasted  is  stronger  than  the 
savour  of  it  when  boiled.  3.  If  the  Egyptians  came  into  a  house 
they  might  see  their  god  was  roasted  whole. 

What  was  the  punishment  of  Titus  ? 

After  having  narrated  certain  things,  too  shameful  to  be  read,  of  a 
prince  whom  Josephus  describes  in  far  different  colours,  the  rabbins 
tell  us,  that  on  sea,  Titus  tauntingly  observed,  in  a  great  storm,  that 
the  God  of  the  Jews  was  only  poweiful  on  the  water,  and  that,  there- 
fore, he  had  succeeded  in  drowning  Pharaoh  and  Sisera :  *'  Had 
he  been  strong  he  would  have  waged  war  with  me  in  Jerusalem." 
On  uttering  this  blasphemy  a  voice  from  Heaven  said,  **  Wicked 
man !  I  have  a  little  creature  in  the  world  which  will  wage  war 
with  thee  !"  When  Titus  landed,  a  gnat  entered  his  nostrils,  and 
for  seven  years  together  made  holes  in  his  brains.  When  his  skull 
was  opened  the  gnat  was  found  to  be  as  large  as  a  pigeon ;  the 
mouth  of  the  gnat  was  of  copper,  and  the  claws  of  iron. 

Why  are  geese  so  fat  ? 

I  once  saw,  says  a  rabbin,  in  a  desert  a  flock  of  geese  so  fat  that  their 
feathers  fell  off,  and  the  rivers  flowed  in  fat.  Then  said  I  to  them, 
shall  we  have  part  of  you  in  the  other  world,  idien  the  Messiah 
shall  come  ?  And  one  of  them  lifted  up  a  wing,  and  another  a  leg, 
to  signify  these  parts  we  should  have.  We  should  otherwise  have 
had  all  parts  of  these  geese :  but  we  Israelites  shall  be  called  to 
an  account  touching  these  fat  geese,  because  their  sufferings  are 
owing  to  us.    It  is  our  iniquities  that  have  delayed  the  coming  of 
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lb«  Mesfliahy  and  these  geese  suffer  greatly  by  reason  of  their  ex- 
cessive fat,  which  daily  and  daily  increases,  and  will  increase  till 
the  Messiah  comes. 

The  puerility  of  these  and  many  other  things  is  at  once  obvious ; 
as  to  the  obscenities  and  immoral  decisions  of  the  Talmud  we  are 
silent.  When  a  rabbin  was  asked  the  reason  of  so  much  non- 
sense, he  replied  that  the  ancients  had  a  custom  of  introducing 
music  in  their  lectures,  which  accompaniment  made  them  more 
agreeable ;  but  that,  not  having  musical  instruments  in  the  schools, 
these  strange  things  were  invented  to  arouse  attention.  This  answer 
was  certainly  ingenious ;  but  what  are  we  to  say  of  minds  needing 
the  excitement  of  mch  means  ? 

To  retum  to  graver  matters ; — the  pharisees  and  the  sadducees 
had  strong  differences  about  touching  the  holy  writings  with  their 
hands.  The  doctors  ordained  that  whoever  touched  the  book  of 
the  law  must  not  eat  of  the  trunui  (first-fruits  of  the  wrought  pro- 
duce of  the  ground)  till  they  had  washed  their  hands.  The  reason 
they  give  is  this : — In  times  of  persecution  they  used  to  hide  those 
sacred  books  in  secret  places,  and  good  men  would  lay  them  out 
of  the  way  when  they  had  done  reading  them.  It  was  possible,  then, 
that  these  rolls  of  the  law  might  be  gnawed  by  mice.  The  hands, 
then,  that  touched  these  books,  when  they  took  them  out  of  the 
places  where  they  had  laid  them  up,  are  supposed  to  be  unclean  so 
far  as  to  disable  them  from  eating  the  truma  till  they  were  washed* 
On  that  account  they  determined  that  if  any  part  of  the  Bible, 
(except  Ecclesiastes,  because  they  accounted  that  book  less  holy 
than  the  rest),  or  their  phylacteries,  or  the  strings  of  their  phylac- 
teries, were  touched  by  one  who  had  a  right  to  eat  the  truma,  he 
might  not  eat  it  till  he  had  washed  his  hands. 

How  truly  may  it  be  said,  *'  They  strain  at  a  gnat,  and  swallow 
a  camel !"  While  they  were  thus  superstitious  as  to  trifles,  they 
dissolved  their  vows  with  experienced  casuistry.  In  Matthew  xv. 
and  Mark  vii.  Jesus  reproaches  the  pharisees  for  flagrantly  violating 
the  fifth  commandment,  by  allowing  the  vow  of  a  son,  perhaps 
made  in  hasty  anger,  its  full  force,  when  he  had  sworn  that  his 
father  should  never  be  the  better  for  him,  or  any  thing  he  had,  and 
by  which  an  indigent  father  might  be  suffered  to  starve.  There  is 
an  express  case  to  this  purpose  in  the  Mishna,  in  the  title  of  vows : 
A  man  made  a  vow  that  his  father  should  not  profit  by  him.  This 
man  afterwards  made  a  wedding  feast  for  his  own  son,  and  wished 
his  father  to  be  present,  but  could  not  invite  him  because  of  his 
vow.  He  therefore  invented  this  expedient ;  he  makes  a  gift  of 
the  c^urt  in  which  the  feast  was  to  be  kept,  and  of  the  feast  itself, 
to  a  third  person  in  trust,  that  his  father  should  be  invited  by  that 
third  person,  with  the  oUier  conipany  whom  he  at  first  designed. 
This  person  then  says.  If  these  tnings  you  thus  have  given  me  are 
mine,  I  will  dedicate  diem  to  God,  and  then  none  of  you  can  be 
the  better  for  them.  The  son  replied,  I  did  not  give  them  to  you 
that  you  should  consecrate  them.  Then  the  third  man  said.  Yours 
was  no  donation,  only  you  were  willing  to  eat  and  drink  with  your 
father.  Thus,  says  Rabbi  Judah,  they  dbsolved  each  other's  inten- 
tion; and  when  the  ease  came  before  the  rabbins,  they  decreed 
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that  a  gift  which  may  not  be  consecrated  by  the  person  to  whom,  it 
is  given  is  not  a  gift. 

There  is  an  entire  Mishna,  entitled  Seder  Neziken,  which  ex- 
hibits a  snbtile  mode  of  reasoning  adopted  by  the  Jews,  when  the 
learned  of  Rome  sought  to  persuade  them  to  conform  to  their 
idolatry.  Some  Roman  senators  examined  the  Jews  in  this  man- 
ner : — If  God  hath  no  delight  in  the  worship  of  idols,  why  did  he 
not  destroy  them  ?  The  Jews  made  answer,  If  men  had  worshipped 
only  things  of  which  the  world  had  had  no  need,  he  would  have 
destroyed  the  object  of  their  worship  ;  but  they  also  worship  the 
sun  and  moon,  stars  and  planets ;  and  then  he  must  have  destroyed 
his  world  for  the  sake  of  these  deluded  men.  But  still,  said  the 
Romans,  why  does  not  God  destroy  the  things  which  the  world 
does  not  want,  and  leave  those  things  which  the  world  cannot  be 
without  ?  Because,  replied  the  Jews,  this  would  strengthen  the 
hands  of  such  as  worship  these  necessary  things,  who  would  then 
say.  Ye  allow  now  that  these  are  gods,  since  they  are  not  destroyed. 

One  point  not  yet  alluded  to  should  not  be  overlooked, — the 
treatment  of  Christianity  by  the  rabbins  in  the  Tjalmud ;  but  on  this 
we  cannot  at  present  enter.  For  the  compilation,  of  which  ample 
specimens  have  now  been  furnished,  the  Jews  have  such  venera- 
tion, that  they  compare  the  holy  writings  to  water,  and  the  Talmud 
to  wine ;  the  text  of  Moses  to  pepper,  but  the  Talmud  to  aromatics. 
Of  the  twelve  hours  of  which  the  day  is  composed,  they  affirm  that 
God  employs  nine  to  study  the  Talmud,  and  only  three  to  read 
the  written  law  I  C. 


THE  MOURNER. 

BY  L.  E.  L. 

Thine  eves  are  dim  with  weeping. 

And  tny  cheek  is  very  pale. 
And  thy  dark  hair,  like  a  shroud* 

Floats  in  the  autumn  gale. 
But  thou  art  very  young, 

And  thou  art  vet  more  fair ; 
And  darkness,  clouds,  and  rain, 

Are  not  what  spring  should  wear. 

She  flung  her  dark  hair  finom  her  brow. 

She  lifted  her  dark  eye. 
And  her  voice  was  like  a  funeral  hymn. 

As  thus  she  made  reply : — 
**  I  sit  upon  the  green  grass  sod. 

Beneath  the  willow  tree ; 
My  haunt  it  is  the  lonely  gimve, — 

Lei  that  thy  answer  be  !'* 
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BY  S.  C   HALL. 

Again  thy  beauty  brightens  o*er 

The  earth  beneath,  the  skies  abo?e ; 
Fair  orb,  I  welcome  thee  onoe  more. 

And  still  th3r  pensire  hour  I  love. 
And  still  to  tmne  etherial  throne 

I  turn,  my  wonted  vows  to  pay — 
But  now  I  gaze  on  thee  alone — 

My  firiends,  ray  Mends  I — ^h !  where  are  they? 

Perchance^  the^  too,  may  aase,  and  feel 

The  pensive  influence  of  thy  power. 
Through  evening's  sacred  silence  steal 

0*er  them— and  Uess  the  shadowy  hour ; 
Pass  on,  pass  on,  thou  cloudless  moon — 

The  woild*8  untarnished  diadem-* 
Thy  blessed  Ugfat  will  leave  me  soon^ 

But  leave  me  to  be  nearer  them ! 

E'en  now  thy  rays  may  kindly  gleam, 

On  those  I  love,  for  whom  i  sigh. 
And  they  may  hail  thy  tranquil  beam. 

Lone  maiden  of  the  cloudless  sky — 
Remembering,  as  thou  gUdest  on 

To  visit  brighter  Isles  than  ours, 
Thv  smiles,  in  other  times,  have  shone 

O'er  happier  scenes^  in  happier  hours. 

Oh!  do  their  faithful  bosoms  thrill 

With  fond  affection?— do  they  speak 
Of  him,  whose  heart  is  with  them  still. 

Though  joy  hath  ceased  to  light  Ida  cheek? 
If  iancy  now  no  loqger  ffvea 

Her  waking  dreuns  of  future  bliss, 
There  is  a  hope  on  which  he  lives-* 

'Tis  of  a  happier  world  than  this. 

Thou  moon,  that  walk'st  the  silent  night. 

Alone  in  thy  own  realm  the  shy, 
Calling  the  distant  clouds  to  lig^t 

And  gladness  as  they  draw  more  nigh ; 
Wilt  emblem  to  my  friends  and  me 

That  home,  where  never  comes  regret. 
Where,  from  the  chain  of  darkness  free, 

Unmingled  joy  may  wait  us  yet. 

Friend  of  the  lonely !  if  this  kiy 

Be  sad — say,  how  shall  I  rejoice? 
How  can  my  wearied  soul  be  gay, 

When  nature's  deep  and  solemn  voice 
Heard,  by  unnumbered  echoes  borne. 

When  thoughtless,  heartless  thousands  sleep, 
Tells  me  that  man  was  made  to  moum» 

Tells  me  his  duty  is  to  weep  ! 


VOL.    I. 
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BY  THS  AUTHOR  OF  *'  TALES  OF  W£L8H  SOCIETY  AND  BCENEBY.** 

Bat  the  scene  of  the  most  tempestuous  events  lay  chiefly  in  the 
wild  counties  of  Caernarvon  and  Merioneth.     On  the  contines  of 
these  two  counties,  amidst  a  splendid  assemblage  of  forests  and 
mountains,  dwelt  two  powerful  families ;  the  representative  of  the 
one  was  Iwan  ab  Robert,  and  that  of  the  other  Uowel  Vaughan. 
(We  drop  their  numerous  patronymics.)    These  two  families  had 
lived  for  some  time  on  terms  of  amity  and  friendship,  and  were, 
moreover,  connected  by  marriage ;  but,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
Iwan  ab  Robert  quarrelled  with  Howel,  and  transferred  his  alli- 
ance and  companionship  to  one  John  ab  Meredith,  a  sworn  foe  to 
Howel  and  his  followers.     Now,  in  those  days,  animosity  once 
imbibed,  no  matter  how  or  for  what  cause,  slumbered  not  in  sloth- 
ful inactivity,  but  the  sense  of  injury,  real  or  imaginary,  was 
quickly  followed  by  the  blow  of  revenge  ;  and,  on  this  occasion, 
Howel  Vaughan   determined  to  avenge  himself  upon  his  fickle 
relative  for  his  base  tergiversation.     **  The  fashion  was,  in  those 
times,"  writes  the  amusing  annalist,  already  quoted,  "  that  the 
gentlemen  and  their  retainers  met  commonly  every  day  to  shoote 
matches  and  masteries :  there  was  noe  gentleman  of  worth  in  the 
countrey  but  had  a  wine-cellar  of  liis  owne,  which  wine  was  sold  to 
his  profit;  thither  came  bis  friends  to  meete  him,  and  there  spente 
the  day  in  shooting,  wrestling,  throwing  the  sledge,  and  other 
actes  of  activitie,  and    drinkeing  very  moderately  withal,  not 
according  to  the  healthing  and  gluttinous  manner  of  our  dayes."^ 
Howel,  having  ascertained   that  Iwan  prooosed  to  join  one  of 
these  meetings,  was  determined  to  waylay  him  and  his  company, 
and  laid  his  plans  accordingly.    *'  Now  bad  Howel  ab  Rice  (i.  e. 
Howel  Vaughan)  provided  a  butcher  for  the  purpose,  that  should 
have  murdered  him ;  for  he  had  direction  by  Howel  to  keep  him- 
self free,  and  not  to  undertake  any  of  the  company  untill  he  saw 
them  in  a  medley  and  every  man  fighting.    Then  was  his  chardge 
to  come  behinde  the  tallest  man  in  the  company  (for  otherwise  he 
knew  him  not,  beine  a  stranger),  and  to  knocke  him  downe;  for 
Howel  ab  Rice  said,  '*  thou  shalt  soone  disceme  him  from  the 
reste  by  his  stature,  and  he  will  make  wav  before  him.    There  is 
a  foster-brother  of  his,  one  Robin  ab  Inko,  a  little  fellow,  that 
useth  to  watch  him  behinde :    take  heede  of  him ;    for  be   the 
encounter  never  soe  hotte,  his  eye  is  ever  on  hb  fo8ter-brother."t 
With  these  instructions,  Howel,  with  his  party,  set  out  to  inter- 
cept his  foeman,  while  Iwan,  unconscious  of  any  mischief,  rode 
quietly  on  to  meet  his  friends.     **  You  are  to  understand,  that  in 
tiiose  dayes,  and  in  that  wilde  worlde,  every  man  stood  upon  his 
guarde,  and  went  not  abroade,  but  in  sort,  and  soe  armed,  as  if  he 

*  Continued  from  page  97. 
t  The  CDStom  of  foster-nursing  was  formeny  very  extensirely  practised  in 
Wales ;  and,  like  Robin  and  Iwnn  in  the  text,  the  strongest  attachment  subsisted 
between  foster-children.  This  attachment  extended  also  to  the  parents ;  and  in 
those  days  of  fends  and  foray,  roust  have  been  an  abundant  aonice  of  ^mettic 
dissention. 
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vent  to  the  field  to  eneonnter  with  his  enemies/'  As  Iwan  rode 
forth  from  his  house  of  Keselgyfarch,  his  wife,  who  was  a  yery 
heroic  woman,  as  we  shall  see,  and  sister,  moreover,  to  Howel  ab 
Rice,  went  **  a  mile,  or  thereabout,"  with  him,  and  then  parted 
from  him.  On  her  return^  she  met  her  brother  Howel,  '*  with  a 
great  companie  of  people^  armed,  and  riding  after  her  husband  as 
fast  as  they  could. '  She  instantly  divined  the  motive  of  all  this 
speed  and  array ;  and,  with  that  promptitude  and  decision  which 
80  often  distinguish  a  woman's  conduct  in  the  hour  of  actual  peril, 
she  boldly  sprang  into  the  road,  .and  endeavoured  to  catch  the 
bridle  of  her  broUier's  horse,  at  Uie  same  time  desiring  him,  *'  for 
the  love  of  Grod,  not  to  harme  her  husband,  that  meant  him  noe 
hsime."  But  her  brother  **  turned  his  horse  about,"  and  frus* 
tratad  her  attempt  to  stop  him  thus.  Nothing  daunted,  the  heroic 
woman  caught  the  horse  by  the  tail,  **  hanging  by  it  soe  long,  and 
crying  upon  her  brother,  that,  in  the  end,  he  drew  out  his  shorte 
sworde,  and  struoke  at  her  arme,  which  she  perceiving,  was  fain 
to  let  slippe  her  hold,  and  running  before  him  to  a  narrow  passage, 
whereby  he  must  pass  through  a  brooke,  where  there  was  a  foot- 
bridge near  the  foitie ;  she  then  steps  to  the  foot-bridge,  and  takes 
away  the  costUoio,  or  handstay  of  the  bridge,  and  with  the  same 
letts  fiie  at  her  brother,  and  if  he  had  not  avoided  the  blow,  she 
had  strucke  him  downe  from  his  horse."  However,  notwith- 
standing her  affectionate  and  heroic  interference,  Howel  overtook 
Iwan,  who,  although  greatly  overmatched,  immediately  **  turned 
head"  upon  the  assailants.  The  bickering  now  grew  very  hot, 
and  many  were  knocked  down  on  either  side ;  but  it  so  happened 
that  the  **  murdering  butcher"  was  not  sufficiently  cautious  with 
regard  to  Robin  ab  Inko ;  for  when  he  rushed  to  inflict  the  death- 
st^e  on  Iwan  ab  Robert,  Robin  stoutly  attacked  and  slew  him. 
And  so  **  that  bickering  brake,  with  the  hurt  of  many  and  the 
death  of  that  one  man/' 

But  an  enmity  thus  aggravated  was  not  to  be  easily  assuaged ; 
and  another  cause  of  quarrel  was  quickly  discovered.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  parson  of  Llanvrothen,  a  small  village  near  the  sea- 
side in  Merionethshire,  took  a  child  of  Iwan  ab  Robert's  to  foster, 
which  "  sore  grieved  Howel  Vaughan's  wife,  her  husband  having 
then  more  land  in  that  parish  than  Iwan  had  1"  And  so  she  was 
resolved  to  be  revenged  on  the  unfortunate  pastor.  She  sent  a 
woman  to  **  aske  lodging  of  the  parson,  who  used  not  to  deny 
any;"  and,  in  die  middle  of  the  night,  this  woman  began  to  **  strike 
and  rave."  Her  host,  imagining  that  some  sudden  sickness  had 
seized  his  guest,  immediately  repaired  to  her  chamber,  followed 
by  some  of  his  household.  **  Then  she  sayd,  that  he  would  have 
rained  her,  and  soe  got  out  of  doors,  threatening  revenge  to  the 
nnfortunate  parson."  This  woman  had  three  brothers,  **  of  a 
damned  crew,  fit  for  any  mischief,"  and  followers  of  Howel 
Vaughan.  To  these  she  made  her  complaint,  and  they,  watching 
the  parson  as  he  went  to  look  after  his  cattle,  murdered  him  near 
his  own  house.  Having  perpetrated  this  crime,  they  fled,  two  of 
them  seeking  the  protection  of  the  Trevors,  of  Chirkland,  who 
were  kinsmen  of  Howel  Vaughan ;  the  other  sought  more  certain 
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concealment  and  refnge  among  the  mountain  recesses  of  Meriofl'* 
ethsliire ;  for  "  it  was  the  manner,  in  those  dayes,  that  the  mur^ 
therers  only,  and  he  that  gave  the  death's  wound,  should  flye,  and 
he  was  called  a  Uawruddj  which  is  a  red-hand,  because  he  had 
blouded  his  hand  :  the  accessaries  and  abettors  to  the  murthererg 
were  never  hearkend  after.^' 

Now  it  happened  in  those  times  that  two  families,  or  septs, 
nfimelv,  the  Kvjffins  and  the  Trevors,  contended  for  the  mastery 
of  a  district,  denominated  **  the  land  of  Chirk  and  Oswestry.'^ 
'^They  had  their  alliances,  partizans,  and  friends,  in  all  the 
countrey  round  about,  to  whome,  as  the  manner  of  the  times  was, 
they  sent  such  of  their  followers  as  committed  murther  or  man- 
slaughter, which  were  safely  kept,  as  very  precious  jewelles ;  and 
they  received  the  like  from  their  friends.  These  kind  of  people 
were  stowed  in  the  daye-time  in  their  chambers  in  their  houses, 
and  in  the  night  they  went  to  the  next  wine-house  that  be- 
longed to  the  gentleman,  or  to  his  tenant*s  house  not  fiarre  off, 
to  make  merrie."  To  the  latter  of  these  families,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  fled  two  of  the  parson's  murderers;  but  they  were  not 
probably  aware  that  our  hero,  I  wan  ab  Robert,  was  in  league  with 
the  chieftain  of  the  opposite  faction.  So,  however,  it  was ;  and 
Iwan  sent  to  inform  Meredith  Morris,  the  chief  of  the  Kyffins, 
that  he  should  come  privately  into  Chirkland,  **  onely  accompained 
but  with  six,"  for  the  purpose  of  apprehending  the  assassins,  at 
the  same  time  desiring  his  ally  to  be  on  the  alert,  and  to  watch 
narrowly  the  movements  of  the  murderers.  Iwan  accordingly 
went,  "  and  abode  there  many  days  in  secret  and  unseene,  sleeping 
in  the  daye  and  watching  all  night."  His  vigilance  proved  long 
unsuccessful ;  and  when  he  did  apprehend  the  villains  a  complete 
**  gathering"  of  the  two  clans  was  the  consequence,  and  the  war- 
cry  of  *'  the  Trevors  to  their  friends,"  and  ''the  Kyffins  to  their 
leaders,"  rang  along  the  hill-side  from  Oswestry  to  Wrexham. 
To  the  latter  of  these  cries  Meredith  Morris  instantly  resorted, 
who  advised  his  friend  Iwan  not  to  attempt  to  carry  the  offenders 
out  of  the  district  to  have  judicial  proceedings  against  them, 
because  the  Trevors  were  prepared  stoutly  to  resist  such  a  measure; 
and  it  was  useless  to  take  them  to  Chirk  castle  to  receive  trial,  as 
a  fine  of  five  pounds  to  the  lord  would  effectually  acquit  them. 
**  Then,"  said  iwan  boldly,  **  I  will  avenge  mine  own  wrong ;" 
and  he  forthwith  commanded  one  of  his  men  to  strike  off  their 
heads ;  "  which  the  fellowe  doeing  faintely,  the  offender  told  him, 
that  if  he  had  his  neck  under  Am  swoide,  he  would  make  the 
weapon  take  a  better  edge — so  resolute  were  they  in  those  days  in 
contempt  of  death !  Wereupon  Iwan  ab  Robert,  in  a  rage,  step- 
ping up  to  them,  strucke  off  their  heads." 

But  all  this  was  only  so  much  fuel  heaped  upon  the  unquench- 
able fire  of  their  mutual  wrath.  Iwan,  a  short  time  after  this 
adventure  in  Chirkland,  had  occasion  to  attend  the  assizes  at  Caer- 
narvon with  the  greater  part  of  his  retainers,  leaving  only  in  the 
house  his  wife  and  her  domestics,  with  some  desperate  red^hands 
who  had  sought  his  protection,  '<  as  the  manner  then  was,"  and 
whom  he  probably  found  no  unwelcome  addition  to  his  band.    His 
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•Id  foeman,  Howel  Vaughan,  resolved,  by  way  of  retaliation,  to 
hasard  the  apprehension  of  these  criminals,  and  bring  tbem  to 
Caernarvon  '*  to  be  hanged ;  for  there  was  not  one  of  them  bat 
was  outlawed  for  mnrther."  For  this  purpose  he  summoned  his 
trustiest  friends  to  his  assistance,  and  procured  the  aid  of  a  cele- 
brated freebooter  of  the  times,  named  David  ab  Jenkin,  **  then  a 
famous  outlaw  in  Garreg  y  Waloh,"  (the  rock  of  the  hawk,)  and 
also  a  kinsman  of  Howel.  These  worthy  confederates  succeeded 
in  reaching  their  enemT's  house  without  being  discovered,  and 
immediately  commenced  the  assault:  but  they  were  vigorously 
resisted  by  the  inmates,  who,  on  this  occasion,  as  on  many  others, 
'*  bestirred  themselves  handsomely."  It  happened,  moreover, 
that  Iwan's  wife  (the  same  lady,  be  it  remembered,  who  threw  the 
hand-stay  of  the  bridge  at  her  brother's  head)  stood  at  the  fire- 
side, **  lookeingon  her  mayd  boyleing  of  worte  to  make  metheglyn;" 
and,  unlike  the  tender  and  timid  dames  of  these  degenerate  days, 
she  bestowed  the  seething  liquor  so  liberally  on  the  assailants,  that 
they  were  forced  back  and  kept  at  bay,  till  Iwan's  tenants  and 
friend,  headed  by  his  foster-brother,  Robin  ab  Inko,  came  to  the 
assbtance  of  the  besieged,  and  eventually  compelled  Uowel  and 
his  band  to  abandon  their  enterprise.  David  ab  Jenkin,  the  free- 
booter, strenuously  advised  his  kinsman,  Howel  Vaughan,  to  take 
Iwan  ab  Robert  for  his  brother-in-law,  neighbour,  and  friend ; 
**  For,"  said  he,  **  I  will  not  be  one  with  you  to  assault  his  house 
when  he  is  at  home,  seeing  such  hot  resistance  in  his  abscence !" 

This  advice,.however,  was  not  followed,  and  **  dayly  bickerings," 
too  long  to  be  recorded,  passed  between  the  parties.  At  lengdi 
the  plague  took  away  Iwan  ab  Robert,  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  he 
being  only  thirty-two  years  old;  and  although  he  was  removed 
from  the  scene  of  contention  and  bloodshed,  he  left  tliree  sons  to 
tread  in  his  steps :  and  they  did  not  discredit  their  gallant  proge- 
nitor, but  carried  on  the  feud,  bravely  and  unremittingly,  with 
Howel  ab  Vaughan.  This  worthy,  now  an  old  man,  had  lost 
none  of  the  rude  bravery  which  characterized  his  youth ;  and 
being  sorely  beset  by  a  party  of  his  enemies,  in  his  own  house, 
evinced  the  same  indomitable  courage  as  ever.  The  assailants  had 
set  the  outhouses  on  fire  with  bundles  of  ignited  straw,  the  smoke 
of  which  greatly  annoyed  the  inmates,  who  crept  under  the  tables 
and  benches  in  the  hall,  nearly  in  a  state  of  suffocation.  During 
this  scene  of  peril,  old  Howel  disdained  to  stoop  his  head,  but 
valiantly  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  with  his  sword  in  his 
hand,  and  urging  his  terrified  followers  to  the  fight.  He  bade 
them  **  arise,  like  men,  for  shame !  for  he  had  known  there  as 
great  a  smoke  in  that  hall  upon  a  Christmas  even."  Eventually, 
however,  he  was  coiApelled  to^  capitulate,  and  he,  accordingly, 
yielded  himself  up  to  the  power  of  the  law,  and  was  imprisoned 
some  time.  Being  delivered  out  of  prison,  he  dared  not  return  to 
his  residence,  in  Evioneth,  but  went  to  end  his  days  with  his 
mother's  family  in  Caernarvonshire,  where  he  died.  "  It  is  a  note 
worthy  of  observation,  that  his  house,  by  little  and  little,  ever 
s'mee  decayed  ;  neither  hath  any  of  his  posterity  beene  buried  in 
his  owne  sepulchre,  being  from  descente,  beside  himself."    The 
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old  nuui,  however,  died  "  game;"  and  declared  on  his  death 
hed,  "  that  the  quarrel  should  never  be  ended  while  his  mother 
lived,  and  looked  upon  her  hand/'  Nor  was  it;  as  this  pioos 
matron  maintained  the  fend  with  great  vigoor ;  at  her  death  it  was 
compounded  for,  and  so  ended. 

We  have  instanced  these  events  not  as  being  peeuliaily  striking, 
but  as  having  been  performed  by  persons  of  some  note  in  the 
country;  by  the  ancestors,  in  &ct,  of  the  modem  Welsh  Magnates, 
of  the  Wynns,  the  Vauffhans,  the  Lloyds,  tfie  Owens,  the  Morgans, 
and  the  Mostyns  ;  and  we  oould  adduce  many  other  fsots,  illus- 
trative of  the  same  contonpt  of  the  laws,  and  of  the  same  vehement 
predilection  for  strife  and  contention;  all  affording  abundant 
materials  for  the  novelist  or  the  poet. 

At  a  period  somewhat  later  than  that  in  which  these  tumultuous 
transactions  occurred,  diere  existed^  in  a  wild  upland  district  near 
Mallwyd,  in  Merionethshire,  a  very  notorious  fraternity,  called 
the  Freebooters  of  the  Black  Wood  (Gwylliaid-y-Dngoed).    This 
band,  originally  consisting  of  only  one  family,  became  augmented 
by  all  the  turbulent  and  profligate  spirits  near  the  borders,  till  it. 
reached  to  a  very  fearful  extent,  and  the  whole  of  the  western 
boundaries  of  Merionethshire  were  rendered  tributary  to  its  exac- 
tions.   It  is  said  that  the  original  chief,  or  leader,  was  induced, 
like  the  Rob  Roy  of  the  Scotch,  to  **  turn  the  buckle  of  his  belt 
behind  him,  and  become  a  broken  man,"  in  consequence  of  some 
flagrant  act  of  oppression;  or,  as  it  is   sometimes  affirmed,  on 
account  of  the  ill-usage  of  a  favorite  sbter  by  some  more  powerful 
individual,  whose  name  and  title  have  not  been  preserved.     Be 
the  cause  of  his  rain  what  it  may,  die  neighbourhood,  and,  indeed, 
a  considerable  extent  of  the  surrounding  country,  had  ample 
reason  to  regret  the  **  breaking  up"  of  so  bold  a  man ;  for,  spum- 
ing the  mere  robbeiy  of  the  casual  traveller,  he  descended,  with 
his  band,  into  the  lowlands,  and  carried  away  whole  herds  of 
cattle,  and  such  other  property  as  suited  his  wholesale  mode  of 
plunder.    His  followers  were  the  best  bowmen  in  the  whole 
country,  and  marvellous  feats  of  archery  are  said  to  have  been  per- 
formed by  them.    They  were,  also,  remarkable  for  the  different 
athletic  exercises  at  that  time  practised  in  the  country ;  such  as 
wrestling,  running,  pitching  the  bar,  throwing  the  sledge,  fencing, 
and  quarter-staff  playing :  the  members  of  tibe  originid  sept  are, 
moreover,  said  to  have  been  a  handsome  and  well-favoured  race. 
The  chief  is  represented  to  have  been  '*  a  man  of  great  stature, 
and  valiant  withal." 

The  band  at  length  became  so  powerfiil  and  numerous,  dial  die 
inhabitants  petitioned  the  government  for  protection  against  its 
outrages.  A  commission  was  consequently  granted  to  John  Wynn 
ab  Meredith,  of  Gwedir,  and  Lewis  Owain,  one  of  the  barons  of 
the  Welsh  exchequer,  and  vice-chamberlain  of  North  Wales. 
To  them  was  entrusted  the  power  of  extirpating  the  band,  root 
and  branch ;  and  on  Christmas  eve,  1654,  they  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing about  a  hundred  of  the  freebooters,  whom  they  hanged, 
d  la  lantemef  as  their  conunission  authorised,  on  the  spot.  Among 
the  prisoners  were  two  fair-haired  and  beautifttl  boys,  the  younger 
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SOBS  of  a  widowed  mother,  and  who  were  too  young  and  too  gentle 
to  hare  yet  imbibed  the  ferocious  habits  of  their  comrades,  fheir 
mother,  with  all  the  Tchemence  of  a  mother's  love  and  solicitude, 
earnestly  besought  the  stern  judge  to  spare  her  boys;  but  in  vain; 
the  unbending  baron  continued  firm  and  inexorable  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty.  The  mother»  having  exhausted  all  her 
entreaties,  in  an  agony  of  despair  tore  the  covering  from  her 
bosom,  and  uttered  these  memorable  words : — **  Hard-hearted 
wolf,  these  yellow  breasts  have  reared  children  who  shall  yet 
wash  their  hands  in  thy  heart's  blood  1" — and  this  revengeful  pre- 
diction was  actually  fulfilled,  not  long  after,  to  the  very  letter. 
The  baron,  having  to  pass  through  that  district  on  the  ensuing 
spring  circuit,  was  waylaid  on-  the  road  and  murdered.  The 
robbers  had  previously  ascertained  all  the  necessary  particulars, 
as  to  the  strength  of  his  escort,  which  they  found  to  consist  only 
of  six  or  seven  horsemen.  The  baron  had  arrived  at  a  narrow 
part  of  the  road,  which  he  found  encumbered  with  some  trees, 
newly  felled,  and  thrown  across  from  the  thick  wood  through 
which  the  road  passed.  As  hb  attendants  rode  forward  to  remove 
the  obstacle,  an  arrow,  from  an  unseen  hand,  struck  the  baron 
through  the  heart,  and  he  fell,  mortally  wounded.  A  general 
scuffle  now  ensued,  and  the  attendants  were  quickly  routed.  The 
baron  being  slain,  the  assailants  returned  to  their  haunts ;  but  a 
brother  of  the  boys  who  had  been  executed,  and  for  whom  their 
mother  had  interceded  in  vain,  remained  behind,  and,  cutting 
open  the  bosom  of  the  victim,  literally  washed  his  hands  in  his 
heart's  bhodl  The  baron,  on  this  fatal  occasion,  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  kinsman  of  his,  called  Lloyd  of  Ceuwyn,  a  man  of 
property  in  the  district  where  the  freebooters  resided.  He  had, 
by  some  means  or  other,  engaged  the  protection  of  the  band ;  and, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  fray,  he  received  a  hint  not  to  inter- 
fere in  the  afifair,  but  to  escape  while  the  coast  was  clear,  for  fear 
some  random  thrust  might  reach  Am  heart  also.  This  flagrant 
outrage  called  forth  all  the  vigilance  of  the  government,  and  the 
whole  gang  was  hunted  from  hill  to  hill,  and  rock  to  rock,  till  its 
members  were  either  taken  or  destroyed ;  but  not  till  they  had 
bequeathed  to  the  wondering  peasantry  a  name  and  title  which 
can  never  be  forgotten.  The  district  where  these  unruly  spirits 
dwelt  is  certainly  one  of  the  wildest  in  North  Wales,  and  well 
calculated  for  the  commission  of  such  ferocious  crimes.  Often 
have  we  traversed  its  gloomy  hills  and  deep  woods  with  an  imagi- 
nation teeming  with  wild  fantasies,  and  with  visions  of  **  the 
nightly  foray,  and  the  plundered  hall.''  .  In  modern  times  these 
romantic  paths  are  still  occasionally  imbrued  with  bloodshed  and 
slaughter,  but  the  victims  are  only  the  grouse  and  the  heath- 
cock  ;  and'  the  assailant,  that*  very  respectable  and  happy  cha- 
racter— a  sportsman. 
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COMMENTS 
UPON  A  RECENT  ENACTMENT. 

BY  A  JIJVBKILS  CHDCNSY-SWBBP. 


[Among  the  new  iK^loe  regulations  for  paitinilar  distiictB,  is  one,  prohibiting 
these  little  living  machines  firom  piactising  in  the  streets  their  ancient  ciy,  ''most 
musical  most  mdancholy,"  of  <<  sweep  !**  Their  appeanmce  (we  presume,  u  a  pn>- 
fesflional  gaib)  before  or  after  oertBin  hours,  is  also  forbidden.] 


Ye  abolitionists  who  plead 
And  mourn  for  blacks  a£» ; 

Oh!  see  in  us  a  nearer  need, 
Home-negros  as  we  are. 

Poor  artificial  Afiieana, 

The  sooty  imns  of  time^ 
Who  stroll — ^witn  skin  no  sunfihine  tans. 

To  seek  another  iSmbf 

What  sape  this  new  decree  has  gites, 
Our  nfeedom  thus  to  shelve  ? 

We  must  not  pace  the  streets  till  seven. 
Nor  walk  there  after  twelve. 

'TSshaid— when  an,  both  high  and  low. 

May  get  up  in  the  dark. 
That  we,  poor  UaMrirdBf  must  not  go 

To  hear  the  merry  ^ark. 

At  nooD^when  earth  looka  gM  >n^ 
men, 

And  balf  our  work  is  done — 
Our  dusky  forms  must  not  be  seen. 

Like  blots  amidst  die  sun. 

But  oh!  fitt  more  than  this  has  stirred 
The  woes  that  will  not  sleep : 

Our  voices  must  no  more  be  heard — 
No  more  may  say,  **weeAPeqf,'' 

That  tremUing,  tiickling,  sooty  sound 

Is  silent  in  the  sky; 
Fortho'  ourtears  shoold  wash  the  ground. 

They  say  we  must  not  cry  / 

That  note  which  made^  though  still  and 
small, 

A  passage  throiwh  the  crowd. 
Is  hushed; — ^for  when  aloud  we  call, 

WeYe  told,  lis  not  aftwsirf. 


Oh!  how  were  we  of  hopes  bereft 

In  childhood's  cheerful  day; 
Thev  flew  away  ere  long— 4mt  left 

Along  ihejbu  a  waif  I 

We  there  a  crooked  passage  find — 

*Tis  no  uncommon  fiite ; 
For  still,  to  dirty  paths  indined. 

Men  rise  above  the  graiB. 

But  when  the  morning  sun  is  hot. 
And  winds  the  chimney  fan. 

We  shout  and  rattle  round  the  pot^ 
As  if  it  were  a  pan! 

And  then  at  length  we  take  our  sack^ 

But  ah !  with  altered  mien : 
'Tis  not  like  Falstaff^S^-for  alack ! 

Our  sack  it  makes  us  feon. 

Oft  as  we  sweep,  the  breese  sweeps  too^ 
And  stills  our  shivering  tune; 

A  sea  of  tears  then  gushing  througfa. 
Becomes  a  Bkndt  Sea  soon. 

But  ever  as  our  woes  abate. 

We  leap  up  with  the  sun. 
And  long  for  all  the  charms  that  wait 

On  May-day  and  its  fun. 

Yet  ah!  should  Mr.  Peel  so  arch 

Obstfve  us  as  we  stray! 
Alas!  that  mind's  pervading  Jfowjk 

Should  shew  itself  in  Mey  I 

Soon  to  our  welfiure  we  must  cry 

Farewell,  if  this  be  true. 
A  dew  is  now  within  my  eye. 

And  on  my  lips,  adku! 
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MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS 
IN  SCIENCE  AND  THE  USEFUL  ARTS. 

NO.  3. — ^PROFESSOR  ALDINl's   INCOMBUSTIBLE   DRESS  FOR  FIREMEN. 

Thb  public  attention  has  been  lately  much  excited,  both  on  the  continent 
and  in  this  oountty,  by  various  experiments  intended  to  show  the  efficiency  of 
incombastible  garments,  with  connected  apparatus,  in  resisting  the  ^ency  of 
fire.  Professor  Aldini,  of  Milan  (nephew  of  the  celebrated  Galvani),  is  the 
originator  of  this  ingenious  application  of  the  well-known  properties  of  amian- 
thus, kc ;  and  having  publicly  given  proof  at  Geneva  and  Paris  that  the  dress 
and  apparatus  contrivea  by  him  are  reaUv  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  he 
inteoaed  them,  he  is  now  come  over  to  England  with  the  view  of  repeating  in 
oar  metropolis  the  experiments  to  which  he  has  attracted  so  much  public 
attention  in  the  cities  just  mentioned. 

ITie  entire  dress  contrived  by  M.  Aldini  consists  of  two  parts,  the  one  a  tliick 
tiasoe  of  amianthus,  or  of  wool  rendered  incombustible  by  being  steeped  in  a 
saline  solution:  the  other  a  metallic  net  or  gauzework  of  iron-wire  covering 
the  former.  llie  principle  by  which  the  latter  operates  is  similar  to  diat  dis- 
played in  Sir  H.  Davy's  safety-lamp,  and  consists  in  its  being  impervious  to 
fiame  by  reason  of  the  fineness  of  the  meshes.  This  part  of  the  dress  alone, 
howe?er,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  protect  the  body  from  the  action  of  heat, 
though  it  might  keep  off  the  flames ;  but,  in  combmation  with  the  thick  vest- 
ment of  amianthus  or  wool,  which  has  a  very  partial  conducting  power,  it 
foima  an  efficient  defence,  at  least  for  the  short  time  during  which  its  services 
may  be  lequiied. 

The  heaa-piece  consists  of  a  stout  cap  of  amianthus  cloth,  fitting  close  to  the 
seoll  and  covering  the  throat,  having  holes  made  in  it  for  the  nose  and  mouth ; 
spectacles  are  also  provided  for  the  eyes,  lined  with  fine  brass  wire  gauze.  The 
interior  garment  is  usually  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  amianthus  and  woollen- 
cloth  steeped  in  a  saline  solution ;  the  former,  as  being  the  more  powedul 
protection,  is  applied  to  the  more  actively-exposed  parts  of  the  heao,  hands, 
and  feet,  and  Uie  latter  to  the  body,  arms,  ana  legs. 

The  metallic  dress  consists  of  five  different  pieces : — ^the  helmet,  betweeu 
which  and  the  amianthus  is  a  considerable  space,  and  which  is  additionally 
famished  with  a  mask  in  front,  for  the  greater  security  of  the  face;  a  cuirass; 
arm  and  thigh  pieces,  the  latter  joining  the  cuirass  over  the  hips;  a  pair  of 
boots,  and  a  shield  of  an  oval  fonn,  five  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  two  and  a 
half  wide.  Tlus  shield  Is  useful  in  stoppinp^  and  turning  any  strong  jet  of 
flame,  and  thus  enabling  the  fireman  to  see  his  wav. 

The  meshes  of  this  iron  wire  gauze  dress  are  about  one  twenty-fifth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  the  whole  weight  of  it  is  about  15  lbs.  The  fireman  is 
fikewiae  supplied  with  ropes  and  double  gloves  of  amianthus,  with  the  latter  of 
which  he  can  safelv  cany  red  hot  bars  of  iron  in  his  hand ;  and  he  has  strapped 
to  his  back  a  basket,  covered  with  wire  gauze,  large  enough  to  allow  of  a 
diild's  being  carried  in  it  through  the  flames.  The  fireman,  thus  completely 
egoipped,  may  sadTely  defr  the  oroinary  dangers  attending  conflagrations,  whicn 
was  fully  proved  by  the  ioUowing  experiments : — 

A  fireman,  provided  with  the  double  protection  of  the  incombustible  cloth 
and  gaoase-wire,  exposed  his  face  to  the  full  flame  of  a  straw  fire,  made  in  a 
chafing-dish,  for  the  space  of  1  min.  and  30  sec.  Another,  with  the  additional 
defence  of  a  sheet  of  amianthus  in  front,  supported  the  heat  for  2  min.  and  37 
sec  wUhont  any  symptoms  of  pain.  The  pulse  alone  indicated  the  slightest 
change  in  the  animal  frame,  and  this  rose,  m  the  former  instance,  from  80  to 
120,  and  in  die  latter  from  72  to  100  during  the  experiment  An  exhibition 
iimDar  to  this  was  made  by  Aldini  before  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  at 
which  the  firemen  so  daringly  encountered  the  raging  flames,  as  to  excite  a 
feeling  of  terror  in  the  minds  of  the  spectators  then  present,  at  whose  request  they 
desisted  ultimately  firom  the  experiments.  But  these  trials  were  inconsiderable 
in  comparison  with  the  following,  which  were  made  in  Geneva  and  Paris,  and 
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which  M.  Aldini  is  now  soliciting  pennlssion  and  means  firom  the  Bnglish 
government  to  repeat  in  London. 

Two  parallel  hedges,  about  three  feet  distant  ftom  each  other,  were  formed 
of  straw  and  brushwood  piled  upon  bars  of  iron.  These  were  set  on  Gse,  and 
the  flames  from  each  side  rose  in  a  body  to  the  height  of  at  least  nine  feet,  and 
filled  the  entire  space  between,  while  the  heat  was  so  intense  that  to  approach 
within  eight  or  ten  paces  was  unsafe.  The  line  of  fire  thus  formed  was  rather 
more  than  ti^irty  feet  in  length,  which  six  firemen,  accoutred  with  the  entire  dress 
aJreadv  described,  slowly  traversed  many  times  in  succession.  One  of  them 
carriea  an  osier-basket,  covered  with  wire  sauze,  strapped  over  hb  shoulders,  in 
which  was  contained  a  child  eight  years  old,  protected  only  by  a  mask  of  incom- 
bustible cloth.  Tlie  experiment  proved  most  satisfactory ;  the  firemen  and  child 
were  unhurt ;  and  the  only  inconvenience  resulting  to  the  latter  was  its  being 
frightened  by  a  sudden  movement  of  the  man  who  carried  it,  in  shifting  the 
basket  on  his  shoulder.  The  child  in  consequence  cried,  and  this  induced  the 
man  to  retreat  from  the  fire  at  the  expiration  of  1  min.,  while  the  other  firemen 
remained  for  2  min.  and  22  sec.  All  of  them  on  coming  out  were  in  a  profuse 
perspiration. 

The  chief  fear  entertained  by  the  firemen  themselves  in  the  performance  of 
this  experiment  was,  that  respiration,  if  notquite  impossible,  would  be  exceed- 
ingly difficult  under  the  circumstances.  They  stated,  however,  subsequently, 
tbaX  they  did  not  endure  the  slightest  inconvenience  on  this  account  This  is 
remarkable ;  for  as  M.  Gay  Lussac  (who  furnished  a  report  on  the  subject  of 
Aldini's  experiments  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paris^  observes,  when  a  furnace 
is  heiUed  so  as  to  flame  and  smoke,  the  air  within  is  entirely  deprived  of 
oxygen,  and  consequently,  though  the  immediate  action  of  the  flames  might, 
by  uie  fire-reristing equipment,  be  warded  o^yet  it  would  still  be  impossible 
to  sustain  respiration  in  the  midst  of  them.  He  therefore  concludes  tnat  the 
men,  thus  to  appearance  completely  enveloped  in  flames,  must  have  been  in 
some  way  fumisned  wi&  pure  air.  lliis  might  be  accomplished  in  Yarious 
ways.  One  suggested  by  M.  Gay  Lussac  appears  the  most  probable,  that  the 
men  were  supplied  with  a  current  of  firesh  air  from  the  space  between  the  two 
garments.  Afipain,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  their  heads  were  constantly 
enveloped  in  flames ;  and  they  would  of  course  find  opportunities  of  breaihing. 
The  power  of  suspending  the  breath,  too,  is  a  resource  which  every  fireman 
ought  by  practice  to  acquire.  The  wonderful  performances  of  some  of  the 
South  Sea  divers  show  to  how  great  a  depee  this  faculty  may  be  exercised. 
It  has  been  supposed,  besides,  that  the  vanous  coverings  of  the  head  tend  to 
abstract  oiloric  m>m  the  air  as  it  passes  to  the  lungs,  and  thus  render  its  tem- 
perature supportable.  A  great  obstruction  to  the  fireman's  efficient  exertions 
is  caused  by  the  dense  volumes  of  smoke  which  roll  around  him,  and  tend  to 
prevent  his  breathing,  and  to  blind  his  sight  To  alleviate  this,  M.  Gay  Lussac 
proposes  either  to  furnish  a  supply  of  air  from  a  portable  reservoir,  or  by  means 
of  a  flexible  tube,  extending  the  length  of  the  body,  from  the  feet  to  the 
mouth,  through  which  fresh  air  would  naturally  rise  firom  the  lower  parts, 
while  the  heated  air  and  smoke,  in  consequence  of  their  levity,  would  escape 
above.  We  believe  that  this  hint  has  smce  been  attended  to,  and  that  a 
flexible  tube  at  present  makes  a  part  of  the  professor's  accoutrements. 

The  scareity  and  value  of  amianthus  will  of  necessitjr  limit  the  employment 
of  that  singular  material  in  the  £ibrication  of  cloth  for  the  ^ersd  purposes 
which  professor  Aldini  has  in  view.  He  is,  therefore,  endeavouring  to  suj^rsede 
the  use  of  it  entirely  by  a  manufacture  of  wool  rendered  incombuaoble  by 
chemical  preparation.  It  appears,  that  though  the  former  is  capable  of  lonjger 
resistance  to  the  action  of  fire,  yet  in  point  of  economy,  easiness  of  fabrication, 
and  convenience  from  its  greater  lightness  and  weaker  conducting  power,  the 
preference  must  be  given  to  the  preparation  of  wool.  Wool  is  naturally  but 
little  inflammable,  and  when  steepca  in  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  and  t>orax 
or  alum,  bums  to  a  cinder  without  inflaming. 
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LONDON   PHRENOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Monday f  Jdnuary  lit — Jolm  Elliotson,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  In  the  chair.  Mr. 
Cooper  pnsented  two  casts  to  the  society ;  one  that  of  an  individual  of  the  name 
of  L^oet,  who  had  committed  forgeiy.  The  deficiency  of  the  org;an  of  consci- 
entknisaess  was  particularly  striking,  and  the  lateral  regions  of  the  head  were 
la^e.  The  other,  that  of  the  skull  of  the  celehrated  printer,  BaskerviUe,  the 
mast  prominent  feature  of  whose  character  was  that  of  ambition,  with  which 
lus  derelopment  completely  coiacided.  The  organ  of  constnictiTeness  was  also 
extremely  large.  His  bod?  was  remored,  a  short  time  since,  from  his  garden, 
where  it  had  been  placoa  agreeably  to  his  own  reqnest,  on  account  of  the 
fonnadon  of  a  canal,  at  which  time  an  opportunity  was  afforded  of  the  cast 
being  tal[eii. 

Mr.  John  Isaac  Hawkins  oommnnicated  to  the  meeting  the  result  of  his 
obsecrations  upon  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  character,  in  connexion  with  their 
cerebral  organization,  made  during  a  sojourn  of  nineteen  months  among  them. 
He  lemarked  that,  in  travelling  from  London  to  Vienna  and  Hungary,  two  years 
ago,  and  in  returning,  he  particularlr  noticed  the  general  prominence  of  the 
organs  of  order,  acquisitiyeness,  ana  secretiveness,  in  the  neads  of  the  Hol- 
landers, and  he  thought  that  this  development  peculiarly  corresponded  with  the 
mercantile  character  of  that  people. 

On  entering  the  Prussian  dominions,  the  organs  of  combativeness,  time, 
harmony,  ana  oonstmctiveness,  appeared  to  be  very;  large ;  and  self-esteem 
moderate,  in  the  generality  of  persons.  The  corresponding  dispositions  were 
indicated  by  their  love  of  argument,  of  military  exercises,  of  music,  of  manu- 
tactoring,  and  dislike  of  ostentation.  A  remarkable  manifestation  of  moderate 
self-^teem  occurred  in  three  deputies  to  a  convocation  of  the  states,  travelling 
to  the  town  of  meeting  in  blue  smock-jfrocks. 

In  Bavaria,  particumrly  in  Nuremburg,  constructiveness,  acquisitiveness,  and 
Kcretiveness,  seemed  the  most  prominent  organs,  self-esteem  moderate.  Mr. 
H.  travelled  too  rapidly  through  that  country  to  form  any  judgment  of  the 
character. 

In  Vienna  he  vended  eighteen  monthsL  He  found  the  organs  of  cautiousness, 
time,  harmony,  benevolence,  veneration,  justice,  imitation,  morvellousness, 
ideality,  and  secretiveneiss,  generally  large;  self-esteem  and  combativeness  small. 

The  cautiousness  of  the  Austrian  character  is  shewn  by  the  very  large  ropes 
nsed  in  the  theatres  to  suspend  their  actors  in  the  air,  when  representing  angels, 
cupids,  fairies,  &&  These  ropes  are  usually  as  thick  as  the  thumb,  and  destroy 
all  illusion.  In  a  manu&ctory,  which  was  erected  under  Mr.  H.'s  direction, 
several  ladden  were  used  by  150  work-people  for  some  months :  many  weak  and 
broken  rounds  were  in  those  ladders;  but  such  was  the  habitual  cautiousness  of 
the  people,  that  not  a  ringle  foil  happened.  Had  a  dozen  Irish  labourera 
been  there,  half  as  many  broken  necks,  &c.,  might  have  been  expected.  Yet 
the  Austrian  was  not  slow  in  going  up  and  down.  The  population  are  gene- 
raHj  musical,  and  their  ear  is  exceedingly  correct  The  operation  of  the  moral 
feeUngs  is  evidenced  in  the  extreme  mildness  and  preventive  nature  of  the  laws. 

In  Vienna,  with  a  population  equal  to  about  one-fourth  of  that  of  London, 
the  executions  only  avera^  one  criminal  in  three  years.  No  person  is  impri- 
soned for  debt  till  after  trial,  and  not  then,  unless  he  has  proved  fraudulent,  or 
refuses  to  give  up  his  property.  No  person  is  convictea  upon  circumstantial 
evidence.  There  are  no  game  laws ;  and  the  greatest  disinclination  to  punish 
offenden  is  evinced  upon  all  occasions.  The  love  of  forgiving  is  a  distinguishing 
trait  in  the  Austrian  character.  Their  imitation  and  ideality  are  shown  in  the 
immense  number  of  firstrrate  artists  in  Vienna ;  many  of  their  street  signs, 
even,  are  very  creditable  productions.    Their  marvellousness  and  ideality  arc 
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strongly  seen  in  their  excessive  love  of  lomanoes  and  novels.  The  Eni^lish 
novels  are  usually  translated  into  German,  and  several  editions  published, 
almost  immediately  after  they  appear  in  England ;  some  in  a  handsome  form, 
and  others  astonismngly  cheap,  to  meet  the  purses  of  the  conunon  labourers, 
who  are  universally  novel  readers.  During  the  last  forty  years,  the  law  has 
provided  that  every  Austrian  shall  be  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
German  grammar.  There  is  one  edition  of  Sir  Walter  Soott's  novels^  in  thir^- 
five  volumes,  published  at  eighteen  shillings,  and  his  Napoleon,  in  nine 
volumes,  at  four  shillings. 

Mr.  H.  saw  but  one  street-quarrel  in  Vienna  in  eighteen  months ;  and  only 
about  half  a  dozen  drunken  persons  in  the  same  time.  He  never  heard  the 
complaint  of  bad  times,  or  oi  any  considerable  number  of  persons  out  of  em- 
ployment He  heard  of  no  instance  of  house-breaking,  nor  of  robbery,  except 
of  two  or  three  small  quantities  of  sugar  carried  away  in  the  pocket  by  some 
8u^-house  labourers. 

The  Austrian  locks  are  universally  very  simple,  presenting  no  obstacle  to  the 
commonest  pick-locks. 

Mr.  H.  remarked  that,  from  several  observations  of  his  own,  he  could  testify  that 
the  Emperor's  moral  and  intellectual  organs  were  very  large,  andliis  animal  mode- 
rate, except  cautiousness,  which  was  very  large.  Tne  emperor's  character  coin- 
cides with  this  development  The  universal  feeling  of  the  people  is,  that  his  whole 
life  is  devoted  to  the  public  good,  and  he  is  regaided  with  the  wannest  afiection. 
He  began  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  to  assist  the  late  emperor  in  state  affairs 
and  he  has  been  indefatigably  engaged  on  them  now  for  forty-four  years.  He 
gives  a  public  audience  weekly,  and  sometimes  twice  a  week,  which  begins 
with  day-light  in  the  winter,  and  at  five  or  six  o'clock  in  the  summer  mornings, 
and  frequendy  continues  till  two  o'clock ;  to  which  all  are  admitted,  without 
any  other  introduction  than  having  their  names  inserted  in  a  book  a  day  or 
two  before  the  audience,  at  which  time  the  persons  are  admitted  in  the  order 
in  which  their  names  appear  in  the  book.  No  lord  in  waiting,  secretary,  or  any 
other  person,  is  in  the  room  with  the  emperor,  except  the  party  receiving  the 
audience.  No  attention  to  dress  is  requisite,  in  order  that  nobody  shall  be  de- 
barred access.  The  emperor  keeps  a  purse  of  small  money  on  the  table,  to  give 
to  beggars,  who  are  admitted  previously  to  princes  if  their  names  appear  in  the 
book  before  them. 

Mr.  H.  stated  that  he  had  a  much  better  opportuni^  of  inspecting  the  head 
of  young  Napoleon  than  he  had  of  the  emperor.  In  one  case  this  inspection 
continu^  for  some  minutes  at  the  distance  of  only  two  feet  In  the  head  of 
this  very  interesting  youtii  comparison  and  causality  were  the  most  prominent 
of  the  intellectual  organs,  which  were  all  large ;  benevolence,  firmness,  justice, 
and  ideality,  appeared  the  most  developed  of  the  moral  organs,  which  were  also 
all  large.  Of  the  animal  feelings,  cautiousness,  and  the  love  of  approbation, 
were  large ;  self-esteem,  and  acquisitiveness,  moderate ;  secretivencss  small ; 
and  amativeness,  combativeness,  and  destructiveness,  very  small.  He  is  much 
spoken  of  in  Vienna  as  particularly  amiable  and  intelligent  He  was  eighteen 
and  a  half  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  observation,  and  nearly  six  feet  high, 
but  verv  slender. 

llr.  Hawkins  remarked,  in  a  short  excursion  into  Hungary,  that  the  most 
obvious  organ  in  the  Hungarian  head  was  self-esteem ;  but  the  head  was  gene- 
rally very  smalL  The  extravagant  richness  of  the  Hungarian  military  dress, 
&c.,  seems  to  comport  with  this  development 

James  Wright,  Esq.,  and  James  Hudson,  Esq.,  were  elected  ordinary  mem- 
bers of  the  society. 

Monday^  January  18M.— Edward  Wright,  M.  D.,  vice-preadent,  in  the 
chair.  Dr.  Epps  reSiid  a  long  and  interesting  paper  on  philology,  in  connection 
with  the  science  of  phrenology. 

Dr.  Elliotson  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  treasurer,  in  the  room  of  Joseph 
Hayes,  Esq.,  deceased. 
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NO.  2. ^THE   PRACTIGB  OF  GIVING  TO  COMMON   BEGGARS. 


When  a  man  placed  in  afBuent  or  easy  circumstances,  is  sincerely  desirous 
of  doing  good  to  the  poor,  he  can  scarcely  fail  to  ask  himself,  how  shall  I  most 
effectually  accomplish  this  object?  How  shall  I  employ  the  means,  with  which 
I  am  entrusted,  to  the  best  possible  use  ?  Will  a  person  of  sound,  unpre- 
judiced, and  well-informed  mind,  in  perusing  these  enquiries,  come  to  the 
coodnsion,  that  he  ought  to  give  a  part  of  hispropertf  to  common  beggars  ? 
Such  a  result  appears  to  me  very  improbable.  Tne  subject  is  of  great  practical 
in^ortsnoe,  and  deserves  a  more  full  discussion  than  we  shall  now  attempt; 
bat  a  few  brief  remarks  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader. 

It  win  not  be  denied,  because  the  fact  is  notorious,  that  professed  beggars  are 
a  set  of  worthless  profligates,  the  very  refuse  and  scum  of  society ;  that  they 
are  nsoaUy  associated  in  bands,  and  trained  to  the  most  expert  art  of  deceiving, 
by  spedous  frauds  and  falsehoods ;  that  it  is  common  for  them  to  collect  the 
spoil  which  they  obtain,  in  their  paurtly  mendicant,  and  partly  predatory  excur- 
skiDs,  and  to  consume  it  in  the  most  riotous  and  disgusting  excess.  Now,  can 
he  who  knows  that  his  property  is  a  sacred  trust,  deponted  in  his  hands  for  the 
poipose  of  doing  good,  satisfy  himself  that  it  is  well  employed  when  bestowed 
upon  wanton  vagrants,  liars,  and  thieves  ?  Is  it  not  in  reality  laid  out  in  giving 
i  bounty  to  idleness,  and  imposing  >a  tax  upon  industry;  for  whatever  is 
mnted  to  support  these  clamorous  and  vile  narpies,  is  subtracted  from  the 
fund  which  ought  to  assist  the  honest  labourer  in  nis  distress^  It  is  a  position 
which  has  long  been  admitted  by  thinking  men,  a  portion  as  well  demon- 
strated as  any  problem  in  Euclid,  that  money  bestowed  to  maintain  the  poor 
in  sloth,  is  worse  than  thrown  away ;  and  that  much  of  what  bears  the  splendid 
aod  i»epossessing  name  of  charity,  ought  rather  to  be  called  egregious  folly, 
or  ostentatious  vanity.  Acts  of  beneficence  may  flow  from  the  momentary 
ifflpulse  of  feeling,  or  the  magic  power  of  example ;  but  where  moral  principle 
is  not  the  source,  the  streams  will  neither  be  pure  nor  ^rmanently  useful ;  yet 
here  and  there  an  advocate  of  the  practice  in  question,  may  ask.  Is  not  the 
character  of  wandering  mendicants  grievously  distorted  and  overcharged  with 
daik  colours?  Do  they  merit  that  sweeping  and  unmitigated  censure  which 
is  cast  upon  them  ?  I  reply,  men  of  known  humanity,  and  sound  judgment, 
whose  public  offices  and  stations  have  given  them  the  best  opportunities  of 
coming  at  the  truth,  have  uniformly  agreed,  in  representing  the  class  to  which 
we  refer,  as  sunk  to  the  lowest  oregs  of  moral  degradation.  Nay,  persons 
in  private  life,  have  sometimes  by  a  little  investigation,  disclosed  circumstances, 
the  existence  of  which,  without  abundant  evidence,  would  have  been  thought 
incredible.  A  tradesman  in  one  of  the  provincial  towns  of  England,  not  long 
ago  stated  in  the  papers,  that,  by  way  of  experiment,  he  had  offered,  to  every 
beggar  who  enterea  his  shop,  a  shilling,  to  water  the  pavement  and  street  before 
his  door,  yet  only  two  out  of  eighty  accepted  the  ofier.  And  a  friend  of  mine 
one  day  enterinj^  London  at  Whitechapel,  and  being  asked  alms  by  a  man, 
whom  he  recognized  as  an  old  neighbour,  he  entored  into  discourse  with  him. 
The  man  finuudy  owned  that  he  got  a  very  good  living  by  asking  charity  of 
the  passengers ;  and  invited  the  gentleman  to  dine  with  him  and  his  brethren 
at  an  inn  where  th^  daily  assembled  for  the  purpose.  My  friend  was  that  day 
too  much  engaged,  but  curiosity  prompted  him,  not  long  after,  to  repair  to  the 
boose  at  the  hour  specified,  where  he  saw  the  merry  band  of  beggars  sit  down 
to  a  dinner,  which,  for  plenty  uid  variety,  few  tradesmen  of  the  city  could  have 
rivalled.  It  were  easy,  indeed,  to  coUect  volumes  of  facts  on  this  subject, 
which  cany  more  force  than  the  strongest  reasoning.  While  the  craft  of  asking 
from  door  to  door,  is  more  profitable  than  almost  any  handy-craft,  can  we 
expect  it  to  be  abandoned  P    The  system  of  parochial  relief  was  originally 
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intioduoedf  and  is  still  maintained,  to  sanefsede  the  odious  begginff  tnde;  it 
is,  therefore,  surely  too  much  to  be  tazea  by  the  former,  and  tcSizM  and  tor- 
mented by  the  latter  at  the  same  time.  But  what,  it  will  be  said,  is  to  be  done 
with  diose  who  have  no  parish,  or  are  far  distant  bom  it  f  The  number  who  answer 
to  this  description,  are  but  as  a  few  drops  to  the  mass.  The  imci  is,  the  most 
part  prefer  begging  to  the  relief  which  the  laws  of  the  land  provide.  This 
was  proved  by  the  labours  of  the  benevolent  Mathew  Morton,  £squ,  in  1812; 
he  found,  when  investiffating  the  state  of  mendicity  in  the  metropolis,  that  out 
of  500  who  anplied  at  Sie  office  for  relief,  only  180  were  non-parochial  beggan. 
And  if  this  be  the  case  in  London,  the  proportion  will  be  reduced  ten^d  in 
the  country. 

Still  an  objector  says,  shall  I  then  spurn  half-naked  and  destitute  creatures 
from  my  door  P  Will  not  the  habit  of  refudng  reliel^  when  eamestlv  implored 
at  my  nand,  blunt  all  the  finer  sensibilities  of  the  heart?  If  only  one  in  a 
hundred  of  these  squalid  wretches  should  be  a  deserringi  object,  is  it  not  better 
even  to  assist  the  vicious  than  to  neglect  that  one  P     The  second  of  these 

Queries  is  certainly  worth  sober  and  defiberate  consideration.  It  must  be 
Uowed,  when  the  balance  is  fairly  struck,  that  the  largest  pecuniaxysavinffs 
will  not  make  up  for  the  loss  of  a  small  portion  of  real  sensibility.  The  amy 
argument  whicn  carries  any  weight  in  defence  of  the  practice  now  oon- 
sideied,  must  be  drawn  ttaai  this  quarter.  But,  in  answer  to  it,  we  may 
confidently  affirm,  that  indiscriminate  giving  demonstrably  tends  to  multiply 
the  number  of  vagrants,  and  of  course  eventually  to  increase,  radier  than 
diminish,  their  misery ;  that  genuine  benevolence  obeys  the  mandates  of  con- 
science, more  than  the  sudden  and  variable  movements  of  feeling;  and  that 
the  objects  of  real  and  wdl-known  distress,  are  too  thickly  scattered  around 
to  allow  us  to  lavish  away  our  meains  in  random  and  casual  alms.  And, 
unquestionably,  such  as  grant  that  the  great  mass  of  beggars  is  incorrigibly 
corrupt,  and  q>reads  a  deadly  taint  through  the  lower  part  of  the  oommnnity, 
are  glaringly  inconsistent,  when  they  help  to  difinse  this  noisome  and 
putrescent  mass,  merely  because  it  is  presumed  that  a  few  particles  of  honesty 
and  moral  worth,  may  possibly  be  mingled  in  it  As  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
topic,  on  which  we  have  been  expatiating,  has  been  rarely  discussed,  either  in 
books  or  In  company;  and  as  liie  manifold  evils  resultmg  firam  the  practice 
here  r^robated,  have  been  palpably  proved,  both  by  arguments  and  fiicts ;  it  is 
surprismg  that  so  many  should  still  continue  to  lend  their  support  and  encou- 
ragement to  mendicity.  Michaelis,  in  his  commentaries,  has  a  passage  on 
this  subject,  which  deserves  to  be  recited.  **  If  it  be  asked,"  says  he,  **  whence 
it  comes  that  the  profession  of  beggars  has  become  so  common  among  ns? 
the  cause  is  without  doubt  to  be  sou^t  partly  in  our  great  cities,  in  our  luxury 
and  wealth,  and  in  the  disproportion  which  subsists  between  the  circnmstances 
of  individuals ;  but  it  la  chielfy  owing  to  those  mistaken  ideas  of  morality  which 
we  have  retained  since  the  time  prior  to  the  reformation.  Begging  was  tiien 
a  sacred  profession,  and  to  eive  alms  to  bqmirs  a  good  woric  of  pre-eminent 
merit;  and  of  this  old  prejudice  so  much  stiB  remains,  that  most  people  when 
they  hear  charity  and  mercy  preached  up,  immediately  entertain  the  idea  of 
alms  to  beggars.*'  Customs  often  continue  rooted  and  established^  long  after 
the  opinions  which  gave  rise  to  them,  have  lost  all  credit,  and  are  gone  down 
to  the  dust  The  popish  notion  of  meriting  heaven  by  rdievinff  beggars,  has 
no  currency  in  this  countiy,  but  the  habit  yet  retains  its  hold.  Even  the 
enactments  of  the  legislature  are  rendered  null  and  void,  by  the  sentiments 
instilled  in  the  nursery  and  the  school-room. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  vanity  has  often  a  considerable  share  in  prompt- 
ing the  alms  bestowed  on  mendicants.  Many  by  this  practice  aspire  to  tne 
praise  of  liberality ;  as  sulors,  with  their  purses  full  of  prize-money,  exhibit  a 
wild  sort  of  generosity,  which  wears  the  character  of  romance.  This  loose 
and  extravagant  profusion,  which  laughs  at  every  idea  of  discretion,  enchants 
some  landsmen  as  much  as  the  rough  sons  of  Neptune.  Dr.  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
vralldng  one  day  in  the  street,  with  a  firiend,  carelessly  gave  a  shilling  to  one  who 
solidtea  his  cliiuity;  his  friend  remonstrated  witn  nim,  on  his  giving  such 
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&  WBito  &  penofo  of  known  bad  chancter,  adduMf,  he  wilL  probably,  go  and 

miDiHatMy  get  drunk  with  yoiu  money.    **  Wel^"  lepUed  the  Doctor,  **  it 

iyi,al  least,  make  hun  hapo^  for  an  hoof,  and  if  the  man  is  made  happy, 

vj  <A)^ect  is  gained."    In  this  veckless  manner  do  many  cheaply  earn  the 

ckiacter  of  bemg  fiee,  good-hearted  fellows.    Their  charity  to  the  mdividaal, 

isdiarity  for  the  hour  or  moment,  not  for  the  month  or  year;  it  is  present 

effect  they  xegaid,  for  the  train  of  conseonences  is  never  in  their  calciuation. 

^wndthnfta,  and  pflferers,  and  pests,  nnd  eneoungement,  from  such  wild 

tencfieence,  to  porsne  a  course  as  ruinous  to  themselves,  as  it  is  bane- 

fo]  ID  society.     How  much  more  wise  and  honourable,  the  wi^  in  which 

Bobert  Bayle,  Mathew  Hale,  and  Mr.  James  Herrey,  made  their  bounty  to 

difliise  comfort  and  peace  around  them !     Those  great  and  good  men,  are 

known  to  hare  steadily  set  themselves  against  the  pernicious  custom  of  fecMiinff 

camman  beggaxs,  but  were  ever  foremost  to  relieve  honest  indigence,  and 

pramote  industrr  and  sobriety. 

I  am  aware,  that  it  may  be  said,  as  it  often  has  been,  however  mischievous 

the  system,  it  is  so  firmly  established  in  this  country,  that  individual  efforts  to 

abolisli  or  abate  the  nuisance,  must  be  vain  and  fruitless.    Nothing  can  be 

move  foUadous  than  such  assertions.    The  random  giving  of  a  few  loose  pence, 

maj  seem  a  lig^t  thing;  but  it  is  by  such  acts  rcnpeiSed,  commendeo,  and 

Tmttatfd ,  that  the  whole  aggregate  mischief  is  done.  And  why  should  mendicity 

be  thoQg^t  more  difficult  to  cure  in  Britain  than  in  other  countries?    We 

have  an  evidence  of  what  an  individual  is  capable  of  effecting  in  this  field  of 

phflantfaiomr,  in  the  late  count  Rnmford.    The  early  part  of  his  life  was  spent 

in  anaa  and  war.    **  I  owe  it,"  said  he,  on  one  occasion,  to  a  beneficient  Deity, 

^that  I  was  cured,  in  time,  of  that  martial  foUv.''    In  1784  he  entered  into 

die  Elector  of  Bavaria's  service,  and  directed  nis  chief  attention  to  improve 

the  condition  of  the  lower  orders.    At  that  time  the  country  was  in&sted 

1^  detente  gangs  of  vagabonds,  robbers,  and  beggars,  who  preyed  upon  the 

vtrtnoos  and  oeaoeable  part  of  tiie  community.    At  his  sugg^on,  and  in 

aooordance  wifli  the  plans  he  devised,  a  new  police  was  formed,  schools  were 

instituted,  and  houses  of  industiy  erected.    The  designs  which  his  judgment 

had  laid,  were  carried  into  execution  with  an  invindble  patience  and  perse- 

vennee:    The  effect  of  all  these  measures  was,  that  mendicity  was  completely 

aboiifllied  in  Bavaria,  where  it  has  never  again  made  its  appearance.     The 

estimation  in  which  tiie  services  tiius  rendmd  to  Bavaria,  by  this  benevolent 

tUanger  were  held,  msyhe  judged  by  the  marks  of  honour  which  the  Elector 

eonfored  upon  him.    The  inhabitantB  of  Munich  also  testified  their  gratitude, 

by  erecting  a  splendid  monument  to  commemorate  the  good  he  had  achieved. 

nut  of  the  inscription  on  this  monument*  is  as  follows :    **  To  him  who  rooted 

oat  the  most  disgraceful  of  public  evils,  idleness,  and  mendicity ;  who  relieved 

sad  instracted  the  noor,  and  founded  many  institutions  for  the  education  of 

oar  ^th :  go,  wanderer,  strive  to  equal  him  in  genius  and  activity,  and  us  in 

gntitade."  When  will  our  own  metropolis  have  to  rear  a  pillur  of  remembrance 

to  some  noble-minded  philanthropist  tot  services  of  the  same  kind ! 
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RIGHT  HON.  OSOB6B  TIBBMBT. 


This  disdoguidied  Btilfwnan  was  bom  in  tlie  jm  1756^  and  was  the  son  of 
an  eminent  London  merchanL    He  was  original^  designed  for  the  East  India 
aemoe;  his  views  were  snbseqinentlv  diieeted  to  the  fasr,  and,  ultimately  to  the 
businesB  of  politics.    Pterioosiy,  however,  to  this  last  detomination  of  Ins 
talents,  he  had  been  entered  a  member  of  one  of  the  Inns  of  Conit,  and  he,  in 
after  life,  r^;retled  his  abandonment  of  the  legal  prafession  for  whidi  his  men- 
tal shrewdness  and  sagaci^,  without  doubt,  rendered  him  eraedally  qnaUfied. 
In  the  ofpeomg  of  his  padiamentaiy  career,  he  became  a  candidate  lor  toe  mem- 
bership of  Colchester,  but  twice  fiuled  in  his  object.    The  display  of  taknts, 
however,  which  these  contests  had  occasioned,  brooght  him  into  the  noCioe  of 
the  popular  party,  of  the  borongh  of  Sonthwaik,  by  wbam  he  was^  in  1796, 
invited  to  oppose  Mr.  6.  W.  Thelnsson.    In  conseqneaoeof  some  l^d  diaqoar 
Kfication  affecting  that  gentleman,  although  he  had  die  sni^erion^  on  the  pofl, 
Mr.  Tiemey  was  nltimiSely  retained.    0^  taking  his  seat  m  the  home,  be  en- 
tered the  mnks  of  the  opposition,  and  advocated  the  genenl  prindides  of  the 
liberal  paity  with  uncommon  seal  and  vigour.    He  unost  invaimbly  opposed 
Mr.  Pitt,  strenuoudy  deprecating  the  iigustice  and  impdicy  of  the  war  with 
Fiance,  and  resisting  with  singnlar,  though  unavailing  sagacitf ,  the  <■■*— **'«^ 
measures  bv  whidi  mat  minister  perBeverin^y  maintained  it    He  was,  indeed, 
as  iar  as  identic  of  object  goes,  the  Mr.  Hume  of  his  time ;  though,  in  the 
mannerofaimingatitfdiesegeotlenian  differed  considerahly.  Ifr.  Tkney  nrdy 
omiosed  a  scheme  without  endeaTouring  to  diow,by  axgnment  that  it  was  unsuit- 
able or  imprsctiGable,  or  without  suggesting  some  other  which  he  considered 
betteradapted  to  the  stato  of  things.    He  was  not  aocustomed  to  denonnoe  a 
measure  upon  genend  principles;  he  brought  the  aigument  of  £icts  to  bear 
against  it,  and  his  quid  pro  quo  of  retaliation  was  ever  ready.  In  1798,  in  can- 
sequence  of  an  imputation  on  his  political  motire  of  action,  passed  upon  him  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  which  Mr.  P.  refused  eitherto  retnctor 
to  apologise  for,  he  sent  that  gentleman  a  challenge,  which  effected  a  meeting 
on  Putoer  Hesih.    Alter  an  interchange  of  shots,  by  whidi  neither  paity  was 
injured,  Mr.  Pitt  fired  his  second  pistcd  in  the  air,  and  the  business  thus  teimi- 
nated.    The  circumstance  of  this  duel  occasioned  many  effusions  in  the  fiist 
style  of  satire.    Amongst  othen,  a  ballad  of  an  imitation  cMf  Chevy-diaoe  ap- 
peared. The  following  are  some  of  the  stanzas: — 


Two  orstOTB,  whose  vcnomed  tongues 

Had  left  a  point  in  doubt. 
With  vreuons  of  more  deadly  mould, 

Rcsolv'd  to  fight  it  out. 

The  one  a  squire,  of  mannefs  blunt, 

A  patriot  stsimdi  within. 
The  other  of  alonUy  breed, 

A  oooitier,  tsU  and  thin. 


The  ground  they  took,  the  mortal  tube, 

'Emch  pointedas  he  might, 
When,  marvdloos  to  either  sense, 

Both  vani8h*d  out  of  sight. 

Again  they  primed,  again  they  fired. 

Again  the  film  came  o'er. 
When  now  the  seconds  made  a  vow 

That  they  should  fight  no  more. 
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In  1802,  Mr.  Tiemcrjr  supported  the  Addington  administration,  and  was 
appointed  Treasurer  of  t^e  Navy ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  received  the  com- 
mission of  lieutenant-Golonel  of  the  Somerset  horse  volunteers.  Both  of  these 
offices  he  lesififned  on  Mr.  Pitt's  resuming:  the  premiership.  Subsequently  to 
the  death  of  tnat  minister  he  became  president  of  the  Board  of  Control,  under 
the  GrenviUe  administration,  but  retired  with  his  friends  the  year  after.  The 
only  public  appointment  held  by  him,  from  that  time  to  the  period  of  his  decease, 
was  the  Mastership  of  the  Mint,  during  the  administration  of  Lord  Goderich. 
He  was  successively  member  of  parliament  for  Southwark,  Athlone,  Bandom 
Bridge,  Appleby,  and  Knaresborough. 

Mr.  Tiemey  was  an  eminent  practical  politician.  As  a  member  of  the  Bri- 
tish Senate  he  was  ever  remarkable,  by  the  lively  interest  he  took  in  all  questions 
of  public  moment.  He  was  not  accustomed  to  sit  amongst  the  **  undistinguish- 
ed tfaiong*'  of  that  august  body,  who  hear  and  say  nothing.  He  was  ever  up 
and  doing;  reasoning  with  a  vigour  which  claimed,  the  attention  of  his  auditors, 
ret  in  so  em  a  manner  as  made  some  wonder  if  it  could  be  called  reasoning  at  all. 
**  His  speeches  were  more  like  coUoquial  good  seuse,  spoken  in  the  parlour,  than 
loftvaad  studied  eloquence  uttered  in  the  senate.''  He  never,  indeed,  at- 
tempted the  latter  style;  it  was  utterly  incompatible  widi  the  nature  of  his 
"  mind's  oonstmction."  He  was  what  is  often  called  a  matter-of-fact  man, 
and  henoe  he  displayed  few  of  the  gizices  and  ornaments  of  declamation.  He 
wmdd  rather  present  a  dear  statement  than  a  splendid  metaphor ; — ^mther  a 
Ipod  substantia]  argument  than  a  beautiful  fancy ; — ^rather  make  a  strenuous 
appeal  to  the  reason  and  to  the  judgment,  than  work  upon  the  passions  by  glit- 
tenng  pictures  of  imagination. 
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During  the  past  month  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Guildhall  of  the  city  of 
Loodon,  for  the  purpose  of  '*  considering  what  measures  ought  to  be  taken  in 
consequence  of  tbe  arrival  of  a  considerable  number  of  Spanish  refugees  from 
Portugal ;"  and,  after  sundry  long  speeches  from  Aldennau  Wood,  Dr.  Bow- 
rine,  Mr.  John  Stirling,  and  Mr.  Fearon,  certain  resolutions  were  entered  into 
and  passed  unanimoudy,  to  the  effect  that  the  sums  received  by  the  refugee 
cummittee  amounted  to  £12,314  I9s.  lid.; — ^that  the  committee  at  present 
proMde  for  one  hundred  and  forty-three  men,  twenty  women,  and  thirtv-four 
children ; — ^that  since  September  last  one  hundred  and  forty-two  other  refugees 
Itare  arrived  in  England,  and  that  they  must  also  be  provided  for  !  Now,  we 
trust  that  we  shall  never  be  even  suspected  of  wanting  humanity ;  we  would 
he  like  the  good  Samaritan  who  paused  and  aided,  mther  than  like  the  LeWte 
vbo  turned  his  head  and  passed  by,  when  the  wounded  stranger  lay  by  the 
njsd  side ;  and  we  shall  ever  consider  it  a  most  important  part  of  our  duty  to 
advocate  the  cause  of  the  suffering  in  mind  or  body.  But  we  have  also 
aDodier  dutv  to  perform,  and  wc  will  not  shrink  from  it,  though  some  may 
sneer  at  ana  others  suspect  our  motives.  It  is  not  worth  our  while  to  enquire 
as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  statement  that,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  all 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  refugees  may  return  to  Spain  or  Portugal  to-morrow, 
and  there  remain  immolested,  under  tlie  shelter  of  an  act  of  indemnity. 
Neither  do  we  mean  to  canvass  the  conduct  and  the  diameter  of  the  Peninsula 
monarchs,  whose  portraits  have  been  placed  before  Englishmen  in  no  very 
flattering  light  Some  of  the  Spanish  and  Poituguese  sojourners  in  Britain 
may,  possibly,  and  we  have  reason  to  know  would,  feel  it  extremely  inconvenient 
\o  encounter  certain  angry  creditors  on  the  continent,  whose  wrath  has  been 
jusdy  excited  by  their  hasty  retreat  without  due  notice  thereof.  There  are, 
it  may  be,  some  nt^tives  gf  ^le  ^pcious  and  plfivalrvus  nation^  yrho  J^ave  s^ll 
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iraiffhtier  reftttms  than  even  a  few  heavy  debts  for  a  tempofaiy  aWenee  ftom  the 
Imu&  of  the  Domo,  whose  evil  doings  while  in  power  would  be  visited  with  just 
and  sereie  retaliation  if  thej  weie  fonnd  withm  the  domiuions  of  his  most 
Catholic  majesty.  Bnt,  with  a  few  glorious  and  honourable  exceptions,  they  hare 
found  it  fiur  more  agreeable  to  exist  in  Euffland,  upon  the  chanty  of  English- 
men, than  to  toil  in  Spain,  and  to  lire  by  the  sweat  of  their  own  brows.  ner&- 
fore,  while  subscriptions  pour  in,  while  there  is  a  balance  in  the  hands  of  ^  the 
trustees  of  the  refugee  committee"  of  £5780  li.  6d.^  we  may  expect  s  daOy 
increase  of  these  unhappy,  oppressed,  and  persecoted  snljects  of  '^  the  tyrant 
who  scourges  Portugal"  ana  the  '^  ^Tetch  who  rules  over  Spain,*' — men  who 
will  not  work,  but  who  to  beg  are  not  ashamed.  Lei  our  rntdeiB  refer  to  the 
tot  resolution  adopted  by  the  meeting  to  which  we  refer,  and  they  will  find 
'that  of  the  197  individuals  now  on  the  committee's  list,  34  are  ehildien,  20 
women,  and  143  mm  !  One  hundred  and  twenty^'three  of  them,  therefiDte,  are 
perfectly  unincumbered — actually  without  a  single  mouth  to  fill  save  their 
•own — without  the  remotest  dread  that  sick  wives  or  hungry  infimts  wUl  cry  to 
them  in  vain  for  comfort  or  for  food.  Out  upon  human  natore!  that  one 
hundred  and  twentv-three  men — strong,  and  healthy,  and  able,  doubtIcs»— 
should  be  so  degraded  as  to  crave  a  portion,  and  a  large  portion,  of  the  food 
that  belongs  to  tiie  weak,  the  bungerea,  and  the  industrious  of  the  land  in  which 
they  sojourn  as  idle,  if  not  worthless  strangetB.  Within  the  last  few  days  we 
have  rnskd  the  authenticated  story  of  an  unhappy  man,  once  a  gentleman,  and 
still,  we  would  suppose,  a  gentleman  in  soul,  who  beheld  want  and  disease 
visit  his  miserable  awelling,  and  watched  over  the  deatii-bed  of  a  being  most 
dear  to  him,  but  who  did  not  go  forth  to  ask  a  moTBcl  from  the  hand  of  charity, 
because  he  was  in  a  district  in  which  he  was  unknown,  and  upon  whose 
inhabitants  he  imagined  himself  to  have  no  claim.  There  is,  indeed,  a  pride 
of  principle,  but  there  is  also  a  pride  whose  characteristic  is  meanness ;  it 
would  scorn  the  bare  idea  of  using  the  hand  until  the  skin  became  rough  and 
homy,  but  would  not  hesitate  to  stretch  forth  that  hand  and  grasp  the  pittance 
that  honest  industry  had  gained  by  hard  and  long-continued  labour.  Let 
these  Spaniards  or  Portuguese  have  been  guerillas  or  dons,  it  matters  not 
They  have  limbs  unfettered,  and  they  ought  to  use  them.  Many  an  English- 
man as  well  bom  and  as  well  bred  as  the  best  of  them,  is  at  this  moment 
sweeping  the  streets  of  the  metropolis,  or  engaged  in  some  avocation  scarcely 
a  whit  more  dignified.  It  is  an  old  saying,  tiiat  charity  begins  at  home ;  and, 
although  he  would  be  a  selfish  and  a  narrow-minded  fellow  who  would  wish 
it  to  end  there,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man,  more  especially  of  every  Christian, 
first  to  relieve  the  wants  of  his  own  dependants,  and  then  to  look  abroad  for 
objects  upon  whom  he  can  bestow  the  surplus  of  his  charity.  Let  us  apply  this 
broad  principle  to  the  case  of  the  head  of  a  family,  who  adlied  forth  daily  to 
supply  the  wants  of  those  at  a  distance  from  his  dwelling,  but  at  the  same  time 
kit  its  inmates  without  a  morsel  of  food,  or  a  garment  to  cover  their  naked- 
ness. Such  a  man,  were  such  a  roan  in  existence,  would  be  scouted  from 
society ;  nay,  even  tiie  very  objects  he  relieved  would  scorn  him  as  a  creature 
uninfluenced  by  the  common  ties  of  humanity.  The  principle  is  the  same 
whether  charily  proceed  from  one  man  or  from  hundreds,  and  whether  relief  be 

S*ven  to  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  or  to  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
ousand.  If  there  be  no  demands  from  the  wretched  and  the  desolate  of  our 
own  household,  then,  indeed,  we  may  go  forth  and  give  liberally  to  him  who 
needeth.  But  until  this  be  the  case  we  forget  our  duty  as  men,  as  Englishmen, 
as  Christians,  if  we  bestow  upon  the  stranger  that  which  our  own  chfldren 
want  Let  Mr.  Alderman  Wood  and  Dr.  ^wring  give  another  day  of  their 
valuable  time  to  the  cause  of  humanity ;  let  them  wander  for  an  hour  through 
the  lanes  and  alleys  of  Spitalfields,  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  Guild- 
hall in  which  they  discoursed  so  eloquentiy ;  and,  if  they  do  not  meet  in  every 
second  house  cases  of  far  greater  misery  than  the  most  afflicting  one  of  all  the 
one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  Spanish  refugees,  we  will  retract  all  that  we 
have  said,  and  send  our  own  subscription  to  meir  secretary  without  a  moment's 
deky.  But,  if  an  hour's  walk  be  too  great  an  effort— if  aday  given  to  (suffering 
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EiiglMid  be  too  i^feat  a  flacrifioe  for  these  patriote— let  them  spend  a  few 
minutes  of  any  morning  in  looking  over  the  reports  from  the  police  coDits  of 
the  metropolis ;  and  if  they  rise  fnnn  the  labour  without  being  oonvineed  that 
a  more  nigent  duty  is  laia  upon  them  than  that  they  hare  been  perfomiing, 
▼f  ue  satisfied  to  take  Uieir  bare  words  to  such  eifeet,  and  will  co-opente  wim 
the  Spanish,  and  Italian,  and  Portuguese  refugees'  committee  from  that  day 
fOTward. 


M.  Chabert  has,  all  the  world  knows,  long  been  in  pursuit  of  ^  the  bubble 
imtstion''  (to  say  nothing  of  the  public's  mon^) ;  but  just  at  the  moment 
when  it  was  fairly  within  his  reach,  a  certain  sharp  instrument  pierced  the 
flotting  globule,  and,  alas!  it  vanished  into  thin  air.  Ah !  **  Monsieur  Lance," 
tins  was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all,  for  it  has  proved  a  finishing- stroke  to  the  noted 
fiie-kiiig^s  fame.  The  catastrophe  had  been  long  expected ;  but  no  one  pre- 
dselj  anticipated  that  the  Frenchman's  malicious  stars  would  reserve  it  as  a 
hone  bomehe  for  bis  benefit — henefity  quotha',  with  a  vengeance !  Such,  how- 
rrer,  was  the  case,  and  the  matter,  as  detailed  in  the  newspapers,  has  prored 
most  ddicious  reading,  at  the  end  of  a  dozen  columns  or  so  of  pailiamentary 
debate.  As  every  hoAy  is  acquainted  with  the  circumstances,  we  shall  not 
ncapttulate  them  9maHmy  but  content  ourselves  with  a  general  notice.  We 
thiol  it  a  little  curious  that  40()people  should  have  been  collected  together 
hv  a  mere  general  surmise  that  Chabert  would  take  the  prussic  acid ;  for  whe- 
ther there  were  any  better  grounds  than  this  for  their  expectaticms,  is  veiy 
pn^lematical.  He  most  certainly  did  not  particularise  this  feat  among  those 
which  he  announced  his  intention  to  perform  on  the  day  of  his  benefit  (trnut  was 
to  be),  althougli  he  evidently  wished  the  public  to  infer  it  He  probably  was 
tftermds  sorry  that  he  had  thus  attempted  to  make  them  believe  what,  if 
they  perristed  in,  he  saw  must  operate  fatally  against  him.  He  evidently  came 
ibrwud  with  reluctance  to  correct  the  misconceptions  under  which  the  audience 
were  labouring.  He  would  have  been  very  glad,  no  doubt,  to  have  been  '*  let 
of  this  time.  He  very  ominously  called  upon  Mr.  Welch  to  trmdue^  him, 
though  he  might  have  guessed  that  aU  the  world  would  perform  that  friendly 
office  for  him  as  soon  as  they  could  find  an  opportunity.  Mr.  W.,  however, 
ome  forward,  and  was  listened  to  for  a  minute  or  two  with  smothered  vexation ; 
hut  as  soon  as  the  decisive  announcement  had  passed  hb  lips,  that  M.  Chabert 
would  not  take  the  prussic  acid,  the  audience,  dispensing  with  the  remainder 
of  his  apologetic  services,  burst  out  into  a  grand  chorus  of  yells,  groana*  and 
exeeiationB.  Chabert  no  doubt  saw  in  this  the  impending  destroction  of  his 
£une,  and  the  "  man  with  the  sharp  instrument,"  as  he  had  at  a  pievioiiB 
nhibition  termed  Mr.  Wakley,  was  very  soon  at  his  post,*  tempting  our  modem 
Mithridatea  to  the  bewitching  potation  of  prussic  acid.  A  parley  soon  ooaa- 
menced,  in  which  were  whimsically  exhibited  and  contrasted  Messrs.  Chabert 
and  Welch's  oonfosion,  and  Mr.  Wakley's  provoking  confidenee.  We  quote 
the  following  extract  of  it  from  a  public  joumaL  Referring  to  the  pidific 
adrertisements,  Mr.  W.  saya — 

'^  By  this  advertisement  you  undertake  this  day  to  repeat  all  your  mviom 
peHbrmanccs.  Now,  you  have  declared  to  many  gentlemen,  some  of  wnom  are 
present,  that  you  possess  an  antidote  for  prussic  acid,  and  that,  in  fact,  you  have 
sKsllowed  the  poison  on  different  occasions.  Are  you  prepared,  yes  or  no,  to 
fulfil  the  terms  of  advertisement  by  swallowing  prussic  acid  T* 

M.  Chabert :  *'  I  will  do  what  I  have  advertised  to  do — ^no  more." 

Mr.  Welch :  ^  I  fieel  bound,  on  my  own  behalf,  to  say,  that  if  M.  Chabtft 
had  consented  to  take  prussic  acid  I  would  not  have  permitted  him  to  do  so 
under  this  roof,  at  least  without  a  previous  consultation  of  the  faculty.  Ladies 
ve  very  much  in  the  habit  of  attending  these  rooms,  and  if  any  thing  fatal 
shonld  oceur,  the  effect — (The  conclusion  of  Mr.  Welch's  observationB  was  lost 
in  roais  of  laughter.) 

Mr.  Wakley  again  came  forward,  and  said  he  wished  to  bring  the  matter  to 

*  He  evidently  meant  to  translate  ftraduirt)  his  explanation  to  the  audienca 
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« a  speedy  usaei  as  the  room  was  Tciy  cold,  notwitbstanding  their  dose  jnaximity 
to  the  oven.  ^  Are  you  willing,  M.  Chabert,"  he  repeated,  **  to  fulfil  your 
promise,  and  allow  a  dose  of  prussic  acid  to  be  administered  to  you  ?  ** 

"  De  dogs  are  ready,''  replied  the  fire-king  very  cooUy,  ^  but  (shrugging  his 
shoulders)  me  no  take  prussic  to-day  mysel.  You  are  a  clever  man,  Mcmsieur 
Lance,*'  ne  added  aside,  "  but  it  won't  do ;  I  am  no  such  fool.*' 

Now  followed  an  interval  of  exhibition  on  the  part  of  the  audience,  in  the 
howling  and  yelling  way,  in  which  it  appears  Chabert  himself  joined  merely 
to  amuse  himself.    The  irrepressible  *'  Lance"  is  again  at  him. 

^  Are  you  ready  to  take  tne  dose  ?  "  said  Mr.  Wakley,  ^  you  have  dedared 
you  can  take  prussic  acid  without  injury ;  are  you  willing  to  put  your  boast  to 
the  test?" 

M.  Chabert :  ''  I  will  do  all  my  bill  say.  I  will  kill  one  dog  wid  the 
nrussic  add,  another  dog  dat  take*  it  shall  not  die ;  what  more  do  you  want, 
Monrieur  Lance  ?  "  (Roars  of  laughter.) 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  the  rest  Chabert  considering  at  last,  that  '*  discre- 
tion is  the  better  part  of  valour,"  took  to  his  heels,  and  found  refuge  in  the 
ooal-hole  attached  to  the  premises.  He  has  since  that  time  been  complaining 
before  the  magistrates  of  the  treatment  he  received  from  some  of  his  audience 
on  his  way  to  the  said  '*  coal-hole ;"  but  we  think  he  had  better  have  said 
nolhing  almut  it  At  all  events,  he  has  nothing  to  complain  of  in  respect  to 
Uie  puolic  generally,  by  whom  he  has  been  far  better  treated  than  many 
honester  men.  This  noble  fire-king,  if  some  reports  tell  true,  has  not  got  such 
a  character  as  would  bear  investigating  very  narrowly;  prudence,  therefore,  if  he 
has  no  gratitude,  would  say,  put  your  money  in  your  pocket  and  decamp  while 
it  stm  there.  We  are,  on  the  other  hand,  hardly  di^tosed  to  sympathize  with 
the  Glomus  ditties  that  have  been  echoed  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other  about  his  imposture,  and  juggle,  and  so  forth.  Who  is  to  luiame  for  all 
this  T  We  think  the  public  themselves.  If  they  have  been  cheated,  they 
have  been  pleased,  and  what  harm  then  is  done  ?  Doubtless,  "  the  pleasure  is  as 
Jireat  of  being  cheated  as  to  cheat"  They  could  not  eat  their  cake  and  have 
It  too. 


Hie  following  announcement  was  posted  up  one  morning,  during  the  late 
severe  firost,  at  we  North  and  South  American  Coffee-house:  ^The  ice  com- 
bined with  the  snow,  covers  the  river,  this  morning,  opposite  both  woiks  of  the 
Steam  Washing  Company,  Isle  of  Dogs.  Not  a  single  boat  has  been  able  to 
cross  the  river.  A  number  of  small  vessels  are  moorra  to  port  on  the  banks  of 
the  river.  Several  barges  and  brigs  are  made  fast  to  the  new  wharf  of  the 
Steam  Washing  Company.  The  huge  mass  of  ice  which  presented  itself  this 
morning,  was  grand  and  terrific  here  ;  and  the  wild-fowl  were  seen  perching 
upon  the  icebergs,  seeking  a  scanty  subsistence  amidst  the  scene  of  apparent 
desolation;  whilst  the  shipping,  decked  out  in  frozen  jewels,  all  glittering  in  the 
san,  seemed  to  defy  the  elements  themselves."  It  is  a  pity  the  talents  of  the 
man  who  penned  this  magnificent  announcement  should  waste  their  strength 
on  such  ephemeral  productions.  He  has  evidently  the  vivida  mt,  the  true 
essentials  of  strong  and  brilliant  conception,  and  the  imagination  whidi  can 

«  Smbody  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unhunotu** 

Oar  eyes  have  rarely  lighted  on  any  thing  so  cleverly  hit  off  as  the  diction, 
which  we  concdve  to  be  rivalled  by  nothing  but  the  neat  array  of  circumstances 
which  introduces,  and  the  splendid  imagery  presented  to  view,  which  doses  the 
passage.  The  transition  from  the  dry  detail  of  facts,  from  the  Steam  Washing 
Company,  the  barges  and  the  brigs,  to  the  grand  and  terrific  icebergs — ^the 
wild-fowl  amid  the  scene  of  desolation — the  frozen  jewels  glittering  in  the  sun 
•—the  shipi^g  which  defy  the  elements  themselves,  is  inimitably  managed,  and 
lUie^s  the  wr^^r  to  be  a  n^oster  of  his  urt,    fle  owes  tlje  world,  whoever  be 
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may  be,  a  work  wliich  they  will  not  wilUnglv  let  die.  But  to  ''change  the 
stnin;"  what  a  contemptible  piece  of  tawdry  tinsel  is  that  we  hare  just 
noticed.  If  we  might  conjecture,  some  American  literary  coxcomb,  forced  by 
weather  or  other  chance  to  pass  an  hour  or  two  in  the  Coffee-room,  concocted 
thU  precious  article,  by  blending  together  garbled  extracts  from  the  daily  papers, 
and  ^iiaiifiim  «u^£rom  Pan/s  journal. 

Laws,  when  they  are  wisely  framed  and  enforced  with  zeal  and  impartiality, 
are  a  great  blessing  to  the  people  for  whose  benefit  thev  are  enacted.  It  is 
indispensable  that  their  provisions  be  imperative,  and  that  judges  and  local 
magstrates  be  bound  to  decide  in  accordance  with  them,  llieir  style  should 
therefore  be  clear,  concise,  definite,  and  intelligible ;  exempt  alike  horn  con- 
iii<^  or  dubious  meaning,  and  from  terms  so  loose  and  vague  as  to  admit  of 
emmeoiis  interpretation.  Such,  however,  is  not  always  the  case ;  and  our  heap 
of  confused,  intricate,  and  often  anomalous  legislation  has  long  been  a 
pwerb  of  "  uncertainty."  To  say  nothing  of  the  discrepancy  and  contradic- 
tion that  may  be  discovered  by  comparing  several  enactments ;  one  clause  of 
an  act,  when  reduced  to  practice,  will  be  found  at  issue  wiUi  the  rest,  and  will 
defeat  the  rery  purpose  in  which  the  whole  originated.  The  results  are  ffross 
injustice,  and  the  unavoidable  commission,  at  tribunals,  of  practical  absurmties 
which,  if  committed  by  an  individual,  would  be  thought  to  qualifv  him  to 
become  an  inmate  of  an  asylum.  In  addition  to  more  weighty  evils,  public 
lespect  for  the  laws  is  thus  diminished.  An  illustration  of  these  remarks 
occurred  on  the  4th  inst  at  Marlborough-street,  when  Mr.  Dawson,  M.  P.,  was 
conncted  under  the  street  act,  and  subjected  to  the  prescribed  penal^  for 
allowing  sand,  during  the  late  frost,  to  be  scattered  in  front  of  his  house,  in 
Older  to  render  the  pavement  less  unsafe  for  passengers.  It  appears  tliat 
during  the  week  in  which  this  conviction  took  place,  forty-one  persons  with 
fractured  limbs  were  conveyed  to  the  hospitals  of  the  metropolis,  wiiose  injuries 
were  caused  by  the  slippiness  of  Uie  streets.  When  we  take  inUf  account 
the  probable  number  of  those  who  experienced  a  similar  misfortune,  and  were 
not  taken  to  the  hospitals,  and  the  very  large  number  who  sustained  minor 
injuries,  we  contemplate  with  astonishment  die  fact  that  an  individual  has 
been  convicted  and  fined  for  the  offence  of  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  such  accidents  before  his  own  premises !  Could  sucn  an  operation  of 
the  act  have  been  contemplated  by  its  promoters  ?  Yet  no  blame  attaches  to 
the  niagistrate.  Indeed  Mr.  Roe  advised  Mr.  Dawson  to  take  the  matter  into 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  King's  Bench,  lliis  act  is  by  no  means  singular;  we 
«>u)d  name  many  others  productive  of  similar  irrationality,  and  still  more 
which  by  their  vagueness  produce  opposite  evils,  permitting  such  a  latitude  of 
constmction,  that  the  question  ceases  to  be  '*  What  is  the  law  ?''  and  becomes 
**  What  view  of  the  law  is  taken  by  this  or  that  judicial  authority  ?"  Akin  to 
this  subject,  because  arising  from  the  same  cause — ^tlie  late  severe  weather,  is 
another.  During  several  weeks  the  main  thoroughfares  of  the  metropolis  were 
heaned  with  filthy  snow,  so  that  to  walk  along  them  w*as  incompatible  with 
the  least  degree  of  comfort  or  cleanliness.  Now  there  are  certain  persons  who 
We  entered  into  a  contract  to  keep  the  streets  clean.  At  such  a  season  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  they  would  be  peculiarly  busy,  for  while  these  people  under- 
fake  the  task  for  their  own  advantage,  the  other  party  to  the  contract  enter 
into  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Yet  at  such  a  period  when,  if  ever,  their 
exertions  are  required,  not  a  shovel  or  besom  is  in  action.  Why  ?  Because, 
say  these  sapient  gentlemen,  the  word  ^  snow"  does  not  occur  in  our  contract ! 
Thus  the  king's  lieges  are  to  encounter  the  certainty  of  a  daily  plastering,  and  the 
nsk  of  suffocation,  because  other  sapient  gentlemen  have  oeen  content  with  a 
document,  the  letter  of  which  is  at  variance  with  its  spirit.  We  think  this 
quibble  might  be  easily  smothered  in  their  own  mud-carts.  Let  those  whose 
auty  it  is  to  see  that  public  convenience  is  not  obstructed,  insist  that  the  con- 
tndon  remove  the  soil  with  which' the  snow  is  contaminated,  and  leave  it  to 
their  ingenuity  to  avoid  removing  the  latter. 
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The  fourth  sesrion  of  the  present  pariiament,  which  opened  on  the  4th 
Febniajy,  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  oounUy  his  nu^esty's  q»eech ;  mad 
the  topics  to  wluch  it  more  especially  adverted  have  been  eanvassed  through* 
out  the  country.  Into  the  various  questions  by  whidi  men's  minds  are  asitaSed, 
we  do  not,  however,  mean  to  enter :  that  disbress,  great  and  nnirersal  distiefls, 
does  exist,  is  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon-day ;  but  the  causes  to  which  the  evil 
has  been  traced,  are  so  many  and  so  conflicting  that  we  are  at  a  loss  even  to 
ffuess  on  which  side  is  trutL  The  matters  that  relate  to  the  affairs  of  Portugal, 
do  not  legitimately  come  under  our  cognizance ;  but  with  reference  to  ano- 
tiber  great  question,  touched  upon  in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  we  feel  our- 
selvesjustified  in  offering  a  few  remarlcs, — ^the  affairs  of  Greece ;  the  matter  is 
one  of  general  and  not  of  party  interest.  It  is  said,  and  generally  belie%'ed,  that 
the  Prince  of  SajLC-Coburg  is  destined  to  be  king,  or  sovereign  prince  of  that 
country.  It  is,  however,  understood  that  the  matter  now  rests  alone  w  ith  his 
serene  highness,  and  that  he  has,  up  to  the  present  moment,  by  no  means 
decided  on  taking  upon  himself  the  empty  but  dangerous  honour  which  it  is 
the  desire  of  his  mends  in  England  and  rrance  to  confer  upon  him.  He  will 
do  well  to  ponder  still  more  deeply  before  his  final  answer  is  ttiven  in  at  head- 
quarters. Let  him  hold  consultations  again  and  again,  witn  those  who  hare 
had  the  best  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  country, 
and  the  habits  of  the  people,  over  whom  it  is  desired  that  he  should  become  a 
ruler.  Let  him  turn  to  history — the  history  of  the  past  and  of  the  present — 
and  draw  from  thence  his  own  conclusions  as  to  the  probable  result  of  an  experi- 
'  ment  that  may  tend  to  honour  and  to  happiness,  but  that  may  also  end  in 
misery,  in  ruin,  and  in  disgrace,  if  it  do  not  lead  to  worse.  The  Prince  of 
Saxe-Coburg  is,  we  understand,  a  gentleman  of  domestic  habits,  who  loves  has 
ease ;  likes,  as  much  as  any  Englishman,  to  be  his  own  master,  and  prizes  a  varie^ 
of  comforts,  small  and  great,  as  matters  not  beneath  the  dignity  of  one  of  voyu 
descent.  He  is  also,  if  report  speak  truly,  by  no  means  ambitunta,  but  is 
satisfied  tp  live  after  his  present  style  and  fashion,  and  ^  therewith  to  be  oon- 
tent'^  In  England,  or  upon  his  own  hereditary  estates,  he  has  all  that  one 
would  suppose  he  can  possibly  desire — wealth,  splendour,  and  ei\jonnent. 
Here  or  there  he  can  walk  abroad  without  fear,  and  sit  at  home  without  oanger. 
Courted  and  esteemed  in  private,  and,  we  will  add,  respected,  if  not  beloi'ed 
in  public  life,  he  holds  a  very  enviable  station. .  If  he  has  not  ^  achieved 
fortune"  he  has  been  "  bom  to  fortune,"  and  should  be  wary  of  that  ^  fortune** 
which  it  is  sought  to  ''  thrust  upon  him/'  Let  him  contrast  this  picture  with 
the  one  that  will  be  presented  to  him  in  Greece,  if  he  venture  to  set  his  foot 
upon  the  shores  of  that  still  unregenerate  land.  He  will  be  surrounded  by  a 
turbulent,  and  treacherous,  and  discontented  race,  who  have  as  yet  been  taught 
no  useful  lesson  by  the  iron  hand  of  adversity.  They  may  be  purchased  or  con- 
strained into  temporary  obedience,  but  they  will  remain  impatient  of  controul, 
reckless  of  personal  evil,  with  nothing  to  lose,  but  with  much  to  gain ;  a 
people  naturally  jealous,  untractable,  and  suspicious ;  unaltered  in  their  bad 
qualities  by  the  trials  of  a  thousand  years,  yet  still  retaining  their  ancient 
loathing  to  the  very  name  of  king ;  just  released  from  the  yoke  of  one  master, 
and  prompt  to  imapne  tliat  a  silken  thread  is  a  chain  of  steel  if  another  seek  to 
bind  it  round  their  arms.  So  long  as  they  are  permitted  perfect  freedom  in 
speech  and  act  they  will  consent  to  sanction  the  title  of  their  governor  j  but 
let  him  check  their  excesses,  curb  their  power,  teach  them  that  it  is  not  wise  to 
let  their  own  wills  be  the  guides  of  their  own  actions,  or  seek  to  force  them 
into  obedience  if  they  murmur  or  rebel,  and  from  their  mountain  fastnesses 
they  will  laugh  him  to  scorn.  Within  the  palace  that  will  rise  from  the  ruins 
of  the  once  glorious  and  beautiful  Atliens,  the  sovereign  prince  may  be  in 
safety;  he  may  even  purchase  hands  and  arms  enough  to  guard  the  double 
walls  by  which  it  may  oe  surrounded ;  within  these  walls  he  ma^  be  a  monardi, 
but  without  them  he  will  be  as  feeble  as  a  child.  His  capital  will  be  his 
prison,  and  lus  subjects  will  be  his  gaolers ;  a  hundred,  or  perchance  a  thou-^ 
sand  chieftains  will  hold  dominion  over  as  many  clans,  while  he  sits  upon  his 
throne  with  an  aching  head  and  a  feeble  arm,  powerless,  if  not  despised.  This  is 
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no  imafoiuiiy  sketch.  Is  there  a  single  traveller  who  has  sojourned  in  Greece 
that  will  place  before  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Cobtirg  one  less  gloomy  or  more 
inviting  ?  There  wns,  indeed,  a  nobleman,  and  an  immortal  poet,  who,  having 
hng  dreamed  by  day  and  by  night  of  the  glories  of  the  world's  classic  grouno, 
gave  them  his  wealth,  and  offered  his  own  arm  to  bear  his  own  sword  in  their 
battles.  But  his  heait  sickened  when  his  day-dreams  became  sober  realities — 
when  he  beheld  the  worse  than  savages  to  whose  cause  he  had  pledged  him- 
self;  when  he  knew  that  among  them  good  faith  was  but  an  empty  sound; 
when  he  Ctmnd  that  they  were  false  and  hollow,  base  and  treacherous.  It  is 
notorious  that  in  the  case  of  Lord  Byion  disappointment  ended  in  death,  and 
that  after  the  mutiny  among  his  faithful  Albanians  and  the  murder  of  the 
Aastriaa  colonel,  he  sank  by  degrees  until  he  had  no  strength  to  combat  with 
dneaae:  We  are,  however,  free  to  confess  that  our  anxiety  arises  from  a  cause 
to  which  the  Prince  of  Saze-Coburg  has  little  or  no  reference.  Whether  hia 
sereoe  highness  became  a  king  de  facto,  if  not  de  jure,  or  utterly  failed,  and 
becune  totally  ruined,  is,  in  truth,  a  matter  that  gives  us  little  trouble.  He 
might  rise  or  fiUl,  might  reign  or  perish,  and  the  world  go  on  as  usual.  His 
sttcoesa  would  be  immaterial,  and  if  unsuccessful  he  would  be  the  only  star 
that  would  fall  from  its  sphere.  But  there  are  other  and  higher  considerations 
that  press  upon  us.  If  the  prince  have  much  difficulty  in  governing  his  new 
subjects ;  if  a  slight  revolt  should  grow  into  a  wide  insurrection ;  if  he  should 
be  not  only  in  appearance  but  in  reality  a  prisoner ;  or  if  his  tuibulent  people 
should  openly  mock  at  his  authority  and  refuse  to  obey  his  laws,  how  will  Uie 
esse  then  stand  ?  Simply  thus :— ^The  King  of  England,  his  father-in-law, 
after  having  vainly  tlireatened,  must  draw  the  sword  in  his  cause ;  an  army  of 
ten,  or  twenty,  or  thirty  thousand  British  soldiers  must  be  sent  over  to  maintaiB 
bim  upon  his  throne-^paid  by  whom  P — by  the  starving  millions  who  caie  no 
more  for  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Uoburg  than  they  do  for  the  Pope  of  Home,  and 
to  whom  the  question  of  king  or  no  king  in  Greece  is  a  matter  of  as  much 
indiiierence  as  was  the  game  at  chess  recently  played  between  the  club  on  the 
north  and  that  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tweed.  But,  even  then,  will  thirty 
thousand  British  bayonets  be  of  more  effect  than  two  hundred  thousand 
Turkish  nnuskets  and  yatagans  ?  Will  not  an  English  yoke  become  as  oppres- 
sive, at  least  to  the  imagination,  as  was  ever  that  of  the  Turk  ?  And  will 
those  who  have  so  recently  fought  for  freedom  in  thought,  word,  and  deed, 
become  easily  subdued  by  coercion  ?  As  surely  as  our  pen  passes  over  this 
page  will  these  events  happen  if  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg  be  placed  upon 
the  thnme  of  Greece.  Disappointment  and  misery  will  be  his  portion ;  shame 
and  dishonour  ours.  He  will  rest  upon  a  bed  of  thorns,  and  speedily  prove 
how  unea^  is  the  head  that  wears  a  crown ;  while  England  will  be  involved  in 
a  war,  by  which  she  can  gain  nothing,  save  the  poor  and  miserable  satisfae- 
tion  of  pkdng  a  dependant  upon  a  barren  throne,  or  withdrawing  him  in 
anger  and  disgust 
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Letters  and  Journals  op  Lord  Byron,  with  Notices  of  His  Life.    By 
Thomas  Moore,  Esq.    London:  John  Murray. 

To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  English  literature  of  the  last  twenty  yeans 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  book  more  interesting  than  that  which  we  have 
now  under  review.  The  biogmphy  of  those  whose  literary  works  have  instracted 
or  delighted  lis,  must  always  be  full  of  interest;  but  the  biography  of  one  who 
shone  the  bright  and  bewildering  meteor  of  the  literary  horizon  of  our  own 
time,  and  about  the  circumstances  of  whose  extraordinary  career  there  hung 
such  a  peculiar  mystery  and  intensity  of  public  interest,  has  particular  and 
uncommon  claims  upon  our  attention.*  When  we  add  to  this,  that  the  life  of 
the  greatest  literary  genius  of  the  times  in  which  we  have  lived,  is  written  by  a 
kindred  genius  second  to  none  in  the  times  in  which  we  do  live,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  we  hail  with  extreme  pleasure  a  book,  which,  whether  for  its  subject-matter 
or  its  execution,  stands  unrivalled  in  its  power  of  at  once  exciting  and  gratifying 
our  curiosity. 

The  discharge  of  our  critical  duty,  however,  with  regard  to  such  a  work,  is  not 
only  difficult,  but  in  some  measure  painful.  Much  as  we  feel  inclined  to  dwell 
upon  it  with  undivided  admimtion,  and  desirous  as  we  should  be,  if  we  consulted 
our  feelings  merely,  to  endeavour  to  impart  to  our  readers  some  of  the  enthusi- 
asm with  which  we  were  ourselves  borne  away  in  perusing  it;  we  yet  feel,  that 
we  have  a  duty  to  perform  with  respect  to  it,  which  will  not  allow  of  our 
notice  being  altogetlier  one  of  praise. 

If  we  had  not  read  Lord  Byron's  works;  if  we  had  not  been  aware  of  the 
moral  effect  produced  upon  society  by  those  wonderful  productions,  which  too 
often  tended,  like  tlie  lightning,  which  they  resembleain  splendour  and  in 
power,  to  sear  and  wither  the  heart  which  they  momentarily  illuminated  with 
their  intense  brightn^ — we  should  scarcely  have  recognised  any  thing  in  the 
character  drawn  by  his  kind-hearted  biographer,  which  was  not  so  excusable 
as  to  be  quite  forgotten  in  connection  with  the  noble  and  amiable  qualities 
which  are  dwelt  upon  with  such  honourable  earnestness.  Butknowing,as  we  do, 
what  were  the  literary  fruits  of  that  character,  we  have  thought  it  needful  on 
a  second  perusal  of  tlie  work,  to  enquire,  with  albeit  some  cold-hearted  scrutiny, 
into  the  seeds  which  produced  them,  and  from  this,  results  our  conviction,  that 
our  readers,  and  especially  our  youthful  readers,  should  be  put  upon  their 
guard  against  imbibing  a  too  easy  toleration  of  those  irregularities,  which  are 
not  the  less  bad  because  the  dazzling  brightness  of  genius  which  rests  upon 
them,  prevents  as  from  seeing  their  grossuess.  We  do  not  blame  Mr.  Moore 
for  the  anologetic  tone  in  which  many  of  the  vices  of  the  noble  bard  are  rehited ; 
he  was  his  friend,  "  his  familiar  friend  in  whom  he  trusted,"  and  in  such  a 
case,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  a  man  with  such  a  heart  as  Mr.  Moore's, 
to  have  treated  his  friend's  irregularities  with  severity,  and  unbecoming,  even 
if  it  were  possible.  But  the  public,  and  especially,  as  we  have  said,  the  youth 
of  England,  should  be  warned  against  the  mtoxicating  effects  of  a  work  which 
presents  under  so  fascinating  an  aspect,  a  character,  the  imitation  of  which 
would  be  so  dangerous. 

There  were  so  many  noble  and  generous  qualities  in  the  disposition  of  Lord 
Byron,  combmed  with  such  extraordinary  intellectual  power,  that  there  is  no 
reach  of  greatness  to  which  we  may  not  suppose  he  might  have  easily  attained, 
had  his  mmd  been  disciplmed  with  care,  and  uniformly  devoted  to  lofty  pur- 
po^s,  instead  of  being  consumed  alternately  by  paroxj-sms  of  morbid  pa^on 
a.nd  headlong  abandonment  to  immoral  dissipation.  We  are  aware  ofthe 
ndicule  with  which  many  men  of  genius  would  look  upon  the  suinrestion  of 
attemptmg  to  make  what  is  in  dexision  galled  a  "pattern  character"  out  of  such 
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nialerials  as  composed  the  mind  of  Byron ;  but  with  this  we  must  lie  content  to 
tjcar;  still  maintaining,  tliat  though  it  be  a  glorious  thing  to  be  a  great  poet, 
mch  as  Byron  was,  it  would  have  been  still  more  glorious,  or  at  all  events 
more  worthy  of  admiration,  to  have  been  a  great  and  good  man,  such  as  Byron 
Tvas  not. 

Upon  the  whole,  though  we  do  not  quarrel  with  Mr.  Moore  for  it,  we  think 
dial  the  severity  of  truth  has  been  neglected,  in  the  way  in  which  he  has  spoken, 
or  abstained  from  speaking,  of  the  vices,  Uic  extravagancies,  and  blameable, 
because  annoying  eccentricities  of  the  noble  bard.  We  give  credit  to  the 
.iiHiable  feeling  of  the  author,  in  giving  the  lightest  name  to  the  vices  of  his 
n<ib1e  friend,  but  we  know  not  how  he  can  well  justify  himself  in  the  eyes  of 
!j))berly  judging  men,  for  thus  s^)eaking  of  Lord  Byron's  motives  for  foiming 
a  matrimomal  connection. 

**  It  was  under  this  conviction,  which  not  only  himself,  but  some  of  bis  friends 
eiitcrtnned,  of  the  prudence  of  his  taking  timely  refuge  in  matrimony,  from  those 
perplexities  which  form  the  sequel  of  all  less  regular  ties,  that  he  had  been  induced 
about  a  year  before,  seriously  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  marriage." 

Without  being  very  puritanical,  we  may  venture  to  say  that  this  mention  of 
"perplexities,"  and  "less  regular  ties,*'  is  either  an  affected  manner  of  speech, 
or  something  worse.  We  should  like  to  find  things  honestly  called  by  their 
n^t  mmies ;  and  we  are  not  satisfied  at  this  attempt  to  seduce  us  from  a  pro- 
per estimation  of  immorality  by  such  a.  gentle  nomenclature. 

The  public  have  been  already  presented  with  so  many  extracts  from  this 
book,  and  so  many  outlines  of  its  contents,  that  we  forbear  from  following 
in  the  common  track,  and  shall  rather  endeavour  to  interest  our  readers  by 
references  to  passages  which  may  have  more  chance  to  ])0S8ess  for  them  the 
chaim  of  novelty,  while  they  serve  to  elucidate  the  characters  both  of  the 
noble  bard  and  his  biographer. 

The  acquaintance  between  Mr.  Moore  and  Lord  Byron  commenced  a  short 
time  previously  to  the  publication  of  Childe  Harold,  and  under  circumstances 
which  were  at  first  any  thing  but  auspicious  of  the  strong  and  mutual  attach- 
ment which  afterwards  took  place. 

In  consequence  of  a  note  inserted  in  Lord  Byron's  satire  of  '*  English  Bards 
and^tch  Keviewers,"  recapitulating  a  statement  respecting  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr. 
Jeffrey,  which  the  former  had  previously  denied,  in  print,  to  be  true,  Mr.  Moore 
wTote  fit)m  Dublin,  on  the  first  of  January,  181 0,  a  letter  to  Lord  B.,  which  was 
evidently  intended  as  the  preliminary  to  a  hostile  meeting.  Lord  B.  had  gone 
abroad  in  the  preceding  July,  and  this  letter  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
fiiend  of  his,  who  fortunately  never  forwarded  it,  as,  had  it  reached  the  hands  of 
his  lordship,  his  subsequent  declaration  "be  assured,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
world  it  had  found  me,  I  should  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  return,  and 
answer  it  in  person,"  abundantly  shews  what  would  liave  been  the  probable 
residt 

With  reference  to  this  letter,  Mr.  Moore  thus  speaks: — 

^  During  the  interval  of  a  year  and  a  half  which  elapsed  before  Lord  Byron's 
rctam,  I  had  taken  upon  mjrself  obligations,  both  as  a  husband  and  a  father,  which 
make  most  men,  and  especially  those  who  have  nothing  to  bequeath,  less  willing 
to  expose  themselves  unnecessarily  to  danger.  On  hearing,  therefore,  of  the  arrival 
of  the  noble  traveller  from  Greece,  though  still  thinking  it  due  to  myself  to  follow 
up  ray  fir^t  request  of  an  explanation,  I  resolved,  in  prosecuting  that  object,  to 
adopt  such  a  tone  of  conciliation  as  shoidd  not  only  prove  my  sincere  desire  of  a 
paofic  result,  but  show  the  entire  freedom  from  any  angry  or  resentful  feeling  with . 
which  I  took  the  step." 

A  letter,  therefore,  breathing  more  of  sorrow  than  of  anger  for  what  had 
occuired,  was  dispatched  to  Lord  B.,  which  Mr.  Moore  says  he  concluded  by 
stating,  that,^  so  far  from  being  influenced  by  any  angry  or  resentful  feeling 
towatds  him,  it  would  give  him  (Mr.  M.)  sincere  pleasure,  if,  by  any  satisfactory 
explanation.  Lord  B.  would  enable  him  to  seek  the  honour  of  being  hencefor- 
ward zanked  among  his  acquaintance. 
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Lord  Byron's  reply  vim  at  once  stem  and  satisfaetoiy,  bat  without  ta]dng  the 
least  notice  of  tlie  friendly  advances  with  which  Mr.  Moore's  letter  had  con- 
cluded.   In  Mr.  M's.  next  letter  to  his  Lordship,  this  omission  was  noticed. 

**  We  Irishmen,**  he  says,  *<in  businesses  of  this  kind,  seldom  know  any  medium 
between  decided  hostility  and  decided  friendship,  but  ss  any  approaches  towards 
the  latter  altemarive  must  now  depend  entirely  on  yoiur  lordship,  I  have  only  to 
repeat  that  I  sm  satisfied  with  your  letter.*' 

Tliis  second  letter  received,  like  the  former,  a  cold,  severe,  and  almost  haughty 
reply;  but  being  answered  by  one  from  Mr.  Moore  equally  cold,  and  apparently 
conclunve,  the  ice  of  his  Lordship's  deportment  immediately  thawea,  a  most 
frank  and  friendly  rejoinder  from  him  led  the  way  to  a  meeting  at  the  table  of 
Mr.  Rogers,  and  the  friendship  thus  strangely  commenced,  became  rapidly  of 
the  warmest  and  most  intimate  description. 

The  affectionate  manner  in  which  Mr.  Moore  delights  to  speak  of  Lord  Byron, 
and  to  praise  him,  even  at  his  own  expense,  is  well  shewn  in  the  following 
extract 

« It  can  hardly  I  think  be  necessary  to  call  the  reader*8  attention  to  the  good 
sense,  self-possession,  and  frankness  of  these  letters  of  Lord  Byron.  I  bad  placed 
him — ^by  the  somewhat  national  confusion  which  I  had  made  of  the  boundaries  of 
peace  and  war,  of  hostility  and  friendship — in  a  position  which,  ignorant  as  he  was 
of  the  character  of  the  person  who  addressed  him,  it  required  all  the  watchfulness 
of  his  sense  of  honour,  to  guard  from  surprise  or  snare.  Hence  the  judidous 
reserve  with  which  he  abstained  from  noticing  mv  advances  towards  acquaintance, 
tiU  he  should  have  ascertained  exactly  whether  tne  explanation  he  was  willing  to 

E've  would  be  such  as  his  correspondent  would  be  satisfied  to  receive.  The  moment 
i  was  set  at  rest  on  this  point,  the  frankness  of  his  nature  displayed  itself,  and  the 
disregard  of  all  further  mediation  or  etiquette  with  which  he  at  once  professed 
himself  ready  to  meet  me,  *  when,  where,  and  how  I  pleased,*  shewed  that  he  could 
be  as  pliant  and  confiding  ajler  such  an  understanding,  as  he  had  been  judiciously 
reserved  and  punctilious  b^ore  it." 

The  friendiship  which  after  this  period  Lord  Byron  felt  for  Mr.  Moore,  appean 
indeed  to  have  been  of  the  most  ardent  and  affectionate  description ;  in  his 
journals  and  memoranda,  he  constantly  alludes  to  him  with  expressions  of 
admiraticm  or  fondness,  and  his  letters  to  him  are  full  of  that  playful  and  affec- 
tionate familiarity  which  is  so  extremely  delightful  in  persons  in  high  mental 
endowments,  and  actually  makes  the  tears  start  in  one's  eyes  to  contemplate. 
Happy  indeed  had  it  been  for  Lord  Byron,  if  all  his  attachments  had  had  the 
same  purity,  and  goodness,  and  intellectual  buoyancy  mingled  with  them,  which 
distinguish  the  lively  manifestations  of  his  partiality  for  Mr.  Moore. 

^Vk)  that  has  formed  his  opinion  of  Lord  Byron  from  the  fierce  and  gloomy 
character  of  much  of  his  poetry,  or  from  the  rumours  which  heretofore  fiUed  the 
world  with  respect  to  his  habits,  would  expect  to  find  one  who  knew  him  so  well 
as  his  biographer  did,  speaking  of  him  in  the  following  terms: — 

"  Of  all  the  qualities,  indeed,  of  his  nature,  aifectionateness  seems  to  have  been 
the  most  ardent,  and  most  deep.  X  disposition  on  his  own  side  to  form  strong 
attachments,  and  a  yearning  desire  after  affection  in  return,  were  the  feeling  and 
the  want  that  formed  the  dream  and  torment  of  his  existence.  We  have  seen  with 
what  passionate  enthusiasm  he  threw  himself  into  his  boyish  friendships.  The  alU 
absormng  and  unsuccessful  love  which  followed,*  was,  if  I  may  so  say,  the  agony 
without  being  the  death  of  this  unsated  desire,  which  lived  on  through  hislife, 
filled  his  poetry  with  the  very  soul  of  tenderness,  lent  the  colouring  of  its  light  to 
even  those  unworthj  ties  which  vanity  or  j»assion  led  him  afterwards  to  form,  and 
was  the  last  aspiration  of  his  fervid  spirit  m  those  stanzas  written  but  a  few  months 
before  his  deatn : 

<  *Ti8  time  this  heart  should  be  unmoved, 
Since  others  it  has  ceased  to  move ; 
Yet  though  I  cannot  be  beloved, 
6ill  let  me  lover** 

*  He  alludes  to  Lord  B's  attachment  to  fifiss  Chaworth,  before  he  was  seventeen 
yean  of  age:  the  lady  was  two  years  older,  and  in  the  year  1805,  was  married  to 
another. 
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Bat  it  is  mnfShj  of  especial  renuurk,  how  rerv  different  are  these  strong  affec- 
tioos  vhieh  are  continually  associated  with  the  creations  of  the  imagination, 
fimn  that  aober  and  endnfing,  and  (if  we  may  so  speak  without  meaning  at  all 
to  lower  the  high  character  of  the  feeling)  useful  aiffection,  which  delightfully 
entwines  itself  with  duty,  and  gives  to  the  social  ties  of  life 


— ^<'  A  fiscred  and  home-felt  deligb^— 
Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss/* 

«  nrast  be  confessed  to  be  after  all,  worth  ten  thousand  of  the  feverish  poet's 
atMtie  dreams,  that  when  reduced  to  practice,  too  often  turn  to  cold  indifference, 
or  perhaps  to  bitterness. 

Those  who  do  not  know  tiie  ^  stuff  '*  poets  ^'  are  made  of,"  would  be  apt  to 
sappose  that  Lord  Byron,  whose  soul,  when  under  the  influence  of  imagination, 
orerflowed  with  tenderness,  would  scarcely  have  thought  of  marrying  a  woman, 
**  without,"  to  use  his  own  words,  ^  one  spark  of  love  on  either  side,"  yet  so  it 
was. 

In  Lord  Brron's  Journal  of  January  1814,  there  occurs  this  singular  passage, 
^'a  wife  would  be  the  salvation  of  me  ;*'  upon  this  Mr.  Moore  remarks:— 

*'It  was  under  this  conviction,  which  not  only  himself  but  some  of  his  friends 
entertained,  of  the  prudence  of  his  taking  timely  refuge  in  matrimony,  from  those 
perplexities  which  form  the  sequel  of  all  less  regular  ties,  that  he  had  been  induced 
about  a  year  before,  to  turn  his  thoughts  seriously  to  marriage — at  least,  as  seriously 
as  his  thoughts  were  ever  capable  of  being  so  turned, — and  chiefly,  I  believe,  by  the 
advice  and  mtervenrion  of  his  friend,  L^y  Melbourne,  to  become  a  suitor  for  the 
hand  of  a  relative  of  that  lady,  Miss  Milbanke.  Though  his  proposal  was  not  then 
areepted,  every  assurance  of  friendship  and  regard  accompanied  toe  refusal ;  a  wish 
was  even  expressed  that  they  should  continue  to  write  to  each  other,  and  a  corres- 
poodenoe,  somewhat  singular  between  two  young  persons  of  different  sexes,  inas- 
much as  love  was  not  the  subject  of  it,  ensued  between  them.  Wc  have  seen  how 
highly  Lord  Byron  estimated  as  well  the  virtues  as  the  accomplishments  of  the 
fWiDg  lady,  but  it  is  evident  that  on  neither  side,  at  this  period,  was  love  either  felt 
or  professed.  *' 

The  way  in  which  his  second  proposal  took  plac«,  and  which,  perhaps  we 
maj  any  unlbrtunately,  met  with  an  opposite  reception  from  the  first,  ezhibitB 
a  kmd  of  iodifferenoe  which  upon  such  a  subject,  from  such  a  man,  must  seem 
rery  extraordinary,  and  is,  perhaps,  deserving  of  a  harsher  term.  Mr.  Moore, 
m^ang  fiom  recollection  of  Loxd  Byron's  memoranda  on  the  subject,  states 
tne  substance  as  follows : — 

"  A  person,  who  had  for  some  time  stood  high  in  his  affection  and  confidence,  ob- 
aerring  how  cheerless  and  unsettled  was  the  state  both  of  his  mind  and  prospects, 
adrised  him  strenuously  to  marry,  and  after  much  discussion  he  consented.  The 
next  potoC  for  consideration  was,  w/w  was  to  be  thg  Med  of  his  iJtoice,  and  while  his 
friend  mentioned  one  lady,  he  himself  named  Miss  Milbanke.  To  this,  however, 
bis  adviser  strongly  objected;  remarking  to  him,  that  MLss  Milbanke  had,  at  i>re- 
sent,  no  fortune,  and  that  his  embarassed  affairs  would  not  allow  him  to  man^  with- 
out one;  that  she  was,  moreover,  a  learned  lady,  which  would  not  at  all  smt  hi^. 
In  consequence  of  these  representations,  he  agreed  that  his  friend  should  write  a 
proposal  for  him  to  the  other  lady  named,  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  an  an- 
swer, containing  a  reftisal,  arrived  one  mornin|^  as  they  were  sitting  together. 
'  You  see, '  said  Lord  Byron,  *  that  after  all,  Miss  Milbanke  is  to  be  the  person ; 
I  will  write  to  her.*  He  acoOTdingly  wrote  on  the  moment,  and  as  soon  as  he  bad 
finished,  his  friend,  remonstrating  still  strongly  against  his  choice,  took  up  the  let- 
ter, but,  on  reading  it  over,  observed,  *  Well,  really  this  is  a  very  pretty  letter,  it  is 
a  pity  it  should  not  go ;  I  never  read  a  prettier  one.'  *  Then  it  skail  go,'  said  Lord 
Byran ;  and  in  so  sajring,  sealed  and  sent  off  on  the  instant,  this  fiat  of  his  fiite.** 

Thus  stranffriy  do  men  trifle  with  the  most  important  events  of  their  lives ; 
and  thus  ooldly,  and  as  it  were  by  accident,  could  he,  who  above  all  modem 
ami  has  sueoeeded  in  delineations  of  the  intoxicating  fervour  of  love,  propose  a 
unioD,  of  which  love  ought  to  be  the  cause  and  the  support  The  public  know 
but  loo  well  what  was  the  sequel  of  this  nuurriage. 

Our  linits  will  not  pennit  us  to  give  fiixther  extnoto  frrai  this  book  i  and^ 
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indeed,  when  we  consider  that  it  is  a  quarto  of  670  pages,  every  one  of  which 
almost  developes  new  traits  of  character,  or  new  facts  which  iUustzate  them  in 
diflercnt  lights  and  positions ;  we  must  hold  it  as  quite  hopeless  to  give  by  ex- 
tracts any  general  idea  of  the  work. 

Certainly,  no  book  has  for  a  lone  time  issued  from  the  press,  which  will  be, 
and  which  deserves  to  be,  read  with  such  lively  and  general  interest.  A  poet 
of  such  great  and  varied  powers  as  Lord  Byron,  is  one  who  speaks  home  to  the 
business  and  bosoms  of  all  men,  who  have  feelings  capable  of  excitement 

To  watch  the  springs  from  which  such  wonderi^l  creations  arose ;  to  trace  the 
circumstances  which,  by  the  inscrutable  facility  of  genius,  are  wrought  up  into 
such  miraculous  workmanship,  that  it  aflfects  the  human  heart  as  storm  and 
sunshine  do  the  visible  world ; — ^this  is  a  study  very  interesting,  and  not  un- 
usefttl  to  all  men ;  and  it  rarely  happens,  that  so  excellent  an  opportunity  can 
be  found  for  such  a  study  as  in  this  book  of  Mr.  Moore's.  MiUious,  then,  will 
read  it,  not  only  in  our  language  but  in  many  languages, — all  we  wish  is,  that 
it  mav  be  read  with  a  ^*  discerning  spirit  ;*'  that  the  evil  of  the  character  pre- 
sented to  our  view  may  be  separated  from  the  good ;  and  that,  along  with  our 
great  admiration  of  much  of  what  we  behold,  we  may  learn  an  useful  lesson, 
while  we  drop  a  tear  over  those  matters  of  offence,  which  made  the  glorious 
talents  of  Jjora  Byron  productive  of  so  little  happiness  to  himself,  and  so  little 
real  good  to  society. 


An  Historical  Account  of  my  own  Life,  with  some  Reflections  on  the 
Times  I  have  Lived  in  (1671—1731).  Bv  Edmund  Calamy,  D.D.  Edited 
by  John  Towill  Rutt.  2  vols.  8vo.  lA>ndon :  Henry  Colbum  and  Richard 
Bentlcy. 

Although  the  editor  of  these  volumes  has  performed  his  task  with  judgment 
and  impartiality,  we  question  whether  tliey  will  obtain  the  favour  of  tibe  publia 
Tlie  nonconformity  of  Dr.  Calamy  is  too  latitudinarian  to  please  disBenters  of 
the  present  generation ;  and  yet  in  the  eyes  of  churchmen  it  is  too  sectarian 
to  be  acceptable  to  their  prejudices.  Those  who  are  free  from  the  dominion  of 
party  spirit  are  the  only  class  that  will  form  a  fair  estimate  of  his  merits ;  and 
this  is  a  class  tliat,  we  fear,  is  not  rapidly  increasing  either  in  numbers  or 
influence.  Among  both  chiirchmen  and  dissenters  they  are  regarded  with 
suspicion,  and  renounced  as  not  properly  belonging  to  either.  Ineir  support, 
therefore,  is  likely  to  impede  rather  than  to  advance  a  publication.  The 
orthodoxy  of  Dr.  Calamy  might  redeem  him  with  some ;  but  the  effect  of  this 
is  neutrsuized  by  the  known  opinions  of  his  editor,  who  has  long  been  associated 
with  Socinians.  Besides  these  disadvantages,  the  work  before  us  is  not  remark- 
ably distinguished  either  for  the  originality  of  its  thoughts  or  the  vigour  of 
its  composition.  It  is  for  the  most  part  feeble  and  inelegant ;  loose  in  its  arrange- 
ment, and  slovenly  in  its  style.  Its  general  characteristic  may  be  conveyed 
in  one  familiar  term,  which  can  be  better  understood  than  amplified — gossip. 
By  far  the  most  valuable  portion  of  these  volumes  is  the  chapter  which  contains 
the  author *s  reasons  for  joining  the  nonconformists,  and  relinquishing  all 
connexion  with  the  hierarchy.  His  notices  of  public  eventsana  public  men 
are  too  meagre  to  be  interesting.  We  have  no  masterly  delineations  of 
character,  nor  profound  reflections  upon  passing  circumstances.  There  is 
neither  a  stream  of  narrative,  nor  a  copious  elucidation  of  principles.  We  are, 
indeed,  pleased  with  the  love  of  truth,  the  devotion  to  liberty,  and  the  amplicity 
of  integrity  which  pervade  the  whole ;  but  we  cannot  help  wishing  that  these 
highly  valuable  qualities  had  been  blended  with  a  more  commanding  intellect 
and  a  better  taste.  Though  a  posthumous  work,  it  was  evidently  derigned  for 
publication ;  and  it  would  have  gratified  us  had  it  been  able  to  pass  uninjured 
through  the  ordeal  of  criticism.  The  first  chapter  is  a  strange  exhibition  of 
pedantry ;  it  conveys,  however,  a  great  deal  of  curious  infonnatioii.    But  aa 
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tUs  is  only  temotdy  connected  with  the  work,  and  is  a  tort  of  laboured 
apology  for  the  author,  it  will  be  viewed  by  most  readers  as  tedious  and  irrele- 
vant. The  second  volume  closes  abruptly,  and  the  editor  would  have  done 
well  had  he  pursued  the  narrative.  This,  probably,  from  a  dearth  of  materials, 
he  was  unable  to  accomplish :  yet  something  beyond  what  he  has  attempted 
was  within  his  reach,  as  it  regaids  Dr.  Calamy  and  his  times ;  and  a  sketcli  of 
his  cbaxacter  would  have  been  an  appropriate  conclusion.  Nothing  can  be  more 
unsatisfactory  than  the  finale  as  it  now  stands. 

We  recommend  to  modem  dissenters,  especially  to  those  who  insist  upon  a 
uniformity  of  worship,  as  well  as  of  principles  and  doctrines,  as  essential  to 
congregational  dissent  and  congregational  union,  the  following  extracts.  The 
first  is  quoted  from  the  immortal  Chillingworth,  and  occurs  in  page  228,  and 
extends  to  page  234,  vol.  I. 

*'  I  could^  not  help  admiring  a  great  many  of  the  principles  which  he  lays  down  : 
as  this  particularly,  that  *  if  a  church  supposed  to  want  nothing  necessary,  require 
me  to  profess  against  my  conscience,  that  I  believe  some  error,  though  never  'so 
small  and  innocent,  which  I  do  not  believe,  and  will  not  allow  me  her  communion 
but  upon  this  condition,  in  this  case  the  church,  for  requiring  this  condition,  is 
scfaismatical,  and  not  I,  for  separating  from  the  church.'  And  this  also  deserves 
to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold,  that  'if  men  would  be  themselves,  and  be  content 
that  others  should  be,  in  the  choice  of  their  religion,  the  servants  of  God  and  not 
of  men ;  if  the^  would  allow  that  the  way  to  heaven  is  no  narrower  now  than 
Christ  left  it,  his  yoke  no  heavier  than  he  made  it ;  that  the  belief  of  no  more  diffi- 
culties is  required  now  to  salvation  than  wsa  in  the  primitive  church ;  that  no  error 
is  in  itself  destructive  and  exclusive  from  salvation  now,  which  was  not  then ;  if 
instead  of  being  earnest  Calvinists,  rigid  Lutherans,'  (or  zealous  churchmen)  <  they 
would  become  themselves,  and  be  content  that  others  should  be,  plain  and  honest 
Christians ;  if  all  men  would  believe  the  Scripture,  and  freeing  themselves  from 
prejudice  and  passion,  would  sincerely  endeavour  to  find  the  true  sense  of  it,  and 
live  according  to  it,  and  require  no  more  of  others,  but  to  do  so ;  nor  denying  their 
communion  to  any  that  do  so,  would  so  order  their  public  service  of  God,  that  idl 
which  do  so  may  without  scruple  or  hypocrisy,  or  protestation  against  any  part  of 
it,  join  with  them  in  it ;  who  doth  not  see  that,  seeing  all  necessary  truths  are 
plunly  and  evidently  set  down  in  Scripture,  there  would  of  necessity  be  among  all 
men,  in  all  things  necessary,  unity  of  opinion  ? — and,  notwithstanding  any  other 
differences  that  are  or  could  be,  unity  of  communion,  and  charity,  and  mutual 
tolention  ?  By  which  means  all  schism  and  heresy  would  be  banisoed  the  world, 
and  ihoee  wretched  contentions  which  now  rend  ana  tear  in  pieces,  not  the  coat, 
but  the  members  and  bowels  of  Christ, — which  mutual  pride,  and  tyranny,  and 
cursuig,  and  killing,  and  damning,  would  &in  make  immortal,  should  speedily  receive 
a  most  blessed  catastrophe.* 

**  Nor  could  I  help  readily  falling  in  with  him,  when  he  so  frankly  declares,  that 
'  the  presumptuous  imposing  of  the  senses  of  men  upon  the  words  of  God,  the 
special  senses  of  men  upon  the  general  words  of  God,  and  laying  them  upon  men's 
consciences  tc^ther,  under  the  equal  penalty  of  death  and  damnation ;  this  vain 
ronceit  that  we  can  speak  of  the  things  of  God,  better  than  in  the  words  of  God ; 
this  deifying  our  own  interpretations,  and  tyraimous  enforcing  them  upon  others ; 
this  restraining  of  the  word  of  God  from  that  latitude  and  generality,  and  the  un- 
derstandings of  men  firom  that  liberty,  wherein  Christ  and  the  Apostles  left  them,  is 
and  hath  been  the  only  fountain  of  all  the  schisms  of  the  church,  and  that  which 
makes  them  immortal :  the  common  incendiary  of  Christendom,  and  that  which 
(as  I  said  before)  tears  in  pieces,  not  the  coat  but  the  bowels  and  members  of 
Christ ;  JiidenU  Turcd  nee  ddente  Judao. 

**  *  Take  away  these  walls  of  separation,  and  all  will  quickly  be  one.  Take  away 
this  persecuting,  burning,  cursing,  damning  of  men  for  not  subscribing  to  the  words 
of  men  as  the  words  of  God.  Kequire  of  Christians  only  to  believe  Christ,  and  to 
call  no  man  master  but  him  only.  Let  those  leave  claiming  infallibility  that  have 
no  title  to  it,  and  let  them  that  m  their  words  disclaim  it,  disclaim  it  likewise  in 
their  actions.  In  a  -word,  take  away  tyranny  which  is  the  devil's  instrument  to 
support  errors,  and  superstitions,  and  impieties,  in  the  several  parts  of  the  world, 
which  cotild  not  othervdse  long  withstand  the  power  of  truth.  I  sajr,  take  away 
tvranny  and  restore  Christians  to  their  just  ana  full  liberty  of  captivating  their  un- 
qerstqnding  to  Scripture  pnlyi  and  as  rivers,  when  the^  hav^  a  free  p^ssapi  run  all 
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to  the  ocean,  so  it  majr  well  be  hoped  by  God*a  lUtmang,  Aat  imiTVfiil  13)crtf , 
thus  moderated,  may  quickly  redciee  Christendom  to  truth  and  umtjr.' 

<<As  idso,  when  he  dedares,  that  *to  reduce  Christians  to  unity  of  commu- 
nion, there  are  but  two  ways  that  may  be  conceived  probable.  The  one,  by  taking 
away  the  diversity  of  opinions,  touching  matters  of  religion.  The  other,  l^^  show- 
ing that  the  diversity  of  opinions  which  is  among  the  several  sects  of  Cbristians, 
ought  to  be  no  hindrance  to  their  unity  in  communion. 

"  *  The  former  of  these  is  not  be  hoped  for  without  a  miracle.  What  then 
remains,  but  that  the  other  way  mast  be  taken,  and  Christians  must  be  taught  to 
set  a  higher  value  upon  these  high  points  of  faith  and  obedience  wherein  th^ 
agree,  than  upon  these  matters  of  less  moment  wherein  they  differ;  and^understana, 
that  agreement  in  those,  ought  to  be  more  effectual  to  join  them  in  one  communion, 
than  their  difference  in  other  things  of  less  moment  to  divide  them.  When  I  say, 
in  one  communion,  I  mean  in  a  common  profession  of  those  artides  of  fidth 
wherein  all  consent ;  a  joint  worship  of  God,  after  such  a  way  aa  aU  esteem  lawful ; 
and  a  mutual  peiibnnance  of  all  those  works  of  charity,  whidi  Christians  owe  to 
one  another.  And  to  such  a  communion,  what  better  inducement  could  be  thought 
of  than  to  demonstrate  that  what  was  universally  believed  of  all  Christians,  if  it 
were  joined  with  a  love  of  truth,  and  with  holy  obedience,  was  suffident  to  brii^ 
men  to  heaven  ?  For  why  should  men  be  more  rigid  than  God  ?  Why  should  any 
error  exclude  any  man  from  the  church's  communion,  which  will  not  deprive  him 
of  eternal  salvation  ?' 

«  I  am  entirely  of  his  mind,  when  he  says,  *  if  there  were  any  sodety  of  Chris- 
tians tbat  held  tnere  were*  no  antipodes,  notwithstanding  this  error,  I  might  com- 
municate with  them.  But  if  I  could  not  do  so  without  professing  myself  of  thdr 
belief  in  this  matter,  then  I  suppose  I  should  be  excused  from  schism,  if  I  should 
forsake  their  commmiion,  rather  than  profess  myself  to  believe  that  which  I  do  not 
believe.'  And,  above  all,  in  that  glorious  passage,  '  When  I  say  to  IVfr.  Knot, 
the  religion  of  Protestants  is  in  prudence  to  be  preferred  before  yours,  as  on  the 
one  side  I  do  not  understand  by  your  religion,  the  doctrine  of  Bellarmine  or  Baronius, 
or  any  other  private  man  amongst  you,  nor  the  doctrine  of  the  Sorbonne,  or  of  the 
Jesuits,  or  of  the  Dominicans,  or  of  any  other  particular  company  among  you,  but 
that  wherdn  you  all  agree,  or  profess  to  agree,  tne  doctrine  of  the  council  of  Trent ; 
so,  accordingly,  on  the  other  side,  by  the  rdigion  of  Protestants,  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  doctrine  of  Luther,  or  C^alvin,  or  Melancthon ;  nor  the  Confession  of 
Augusta,  or  Geneva;  nor  the  Catechism  of  Heidelburgh ;  nor  the  Artides  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  no,  nor  the  harmony  of  Protestant  confessions ;  but  that 
wherein  they  all  a^ree,  and  which  they  all  subscribe  with  a  greater  harmony,  as  a 

S^rfect  rule  of  their  faith  and  actions,  that  is,  the  Bible.  The  Bible,  I  say,  the 
ible  only  is  the  religion  of  Protestants.  Whatsoever  else  they  believe  besid^  it, 
and  the  plain,  irrefi^gaUe,  indubitable  consequences  of  it,  well  may  they  hold  it  as 
a  matter  of  opinion.  But  as  matter  of  faith  and  religion,  neither  can  they  with 
coherence  to  their  own  grounds  believe  it  themselves,  nor  require  the  belief  of  it  of 
others,  without  most  high  and  most  schismatieal  presumption. 

"  *  I,  for  my  part,  after  a  long,  (and  as  1  verily  beUeve  and  hope,)  impartial 
search,  of  the  true  way  to  eternal  happiness,  do  profess  plainly,  that  I  cannot  find 
anj  rest  for  the  sole  of  my  foot,  but  upon  this  rock  only.  I  see  plainly,  and  with 
mine  own  eyes,  that  there  are  popes  against  popes.  Councils  against  councils,  some 
fathers  against  others,  the  same  iathers  against  themselves,  a  consent  of  fathers  of 
one  age  against  a  consent  of  fathers  of  another  age,  the  church  of  one  age  against 
the  church  of  another  age.  Traditive  inteipretations  of  Scripture  are  pretended, 
but  there  are  few  or  none  to  be  found.  'So  tradition  but  only  of  Scnpture  can 
derive  itself  from  the  fountain,  but  may  be  plainly  proved,  either  to  have  been 
brought  in  in  such  an  age  after  Christ,  or  that  in  such  an  age  it  was  not  in. 

« *  In  a  word,  there  is  no  suffident  certainty  but  of  Scripture  only,  for  any  con- 
sidering man  to  buUd  upon.  This,  therefore,  and  this  only,  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve. This  I  will  profess.  According  to  this,  I  will  live,  and  for  this,  if  there  be 
occasion,  I  will  not  only  willingly,  but  even  gladly,  lose  my  life,  though  I  should 
be  sorry  that  Christians  should  take  it  from  me.  Propose  me  any  thing  out  of  this 
book,  and  require  whether  I  believe  or  no,  and  seem  it  never  so  incomprehensible  to 
human  reason,  I  will  subscribe  it  with  hand  and  heart,  as  knowing  no  demonstra- 
tion can  be  stronger  than  this ;  God  has  said  so,  therefore  it  is  true.  In  other  things 
I  will  take  no  man's  liberty  of  judgment  from  lum,  neither  shall  any  man  take  mine 
from  me.  I  will  think  no  man  the  worse  man,  nor  the  worse  Christian  ;  I  wfll 
love  no  man  the  less  for  differing  in  opinion  from  me.    And  what  measure  I  mete 
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to  others,  I  expect  from  them  again.  I  am  fully  assured  that  God  does  not,  and 
therpfore  that  men  ou^  not»  to  require  any  more  of  any  man  than  this,  to  believe 
the  Scfiptw«  to  be  God's  word,  to  endeavour  to  find  the  true  sense  of  it|  and  to 
live  according  to  it."  * — ^vol.  i.  pp.  228—^34'. 

The  second  is  ftom  page  475. 

«<  For  my  put,  the  praying  with  a  form  or  without  one ;  the  management  of 
rhurch  goremment  I7  bishope  or  presbyters :  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  some 
of  the  wiser  sort  from  among  the  people;  and  the  mode  of  divine  worship  as  to 
mere  external  circumstances,  are  with  me  very  little  things,  comparatively  to  the 
prevalency  of  serious  piety  and  brotherly  love  among  us ;  lor  which*  whatever  be- 
comes of  other  things,  we  have,  all  of  us,  I  am  well  assured,  great  reason  to  be 
beoitily  concerned.'  " — voL  i.  pp.  475. 

We  hope  tbat  certain  sticklers  against  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  public 
wordiip  vnll  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  the  following : — 

"  M.  De  Vries,  the  chief  philosophy  professor,  was  very  civil  to  the  English, 
Slid  free  in  conversing  with  them.  He  was  no  great  lover  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
but  a  oughty  friend  to  the  Louvestein  fiu;tion,  and  yet  was  far  from  falling  in  with 
the  Remomtranta  in  matters  theologicaL  He  was  prejudiced  against  the  Dis- 
senters in  England,  of  whom  he  had  wrong  notions.  But  the  conversation  of  some 
of  our  countrymen  helped  to  produce  in  him  a  better  opinion  of  them.  I  once 
beard  him  run  them  down  Avith  g^eat  vehemence  as  unaccountably  weak,  in  differ- 
ing from  most  churches  of  Christ  there  had  been  in  the  world,  and  from  the  body 
of  the  reformed  churches  too,  merely  that  they  might  be  said  to  differ  from  the 
('buich  of  England  with  respect  to  the  Lord's  Pmyer,  which  he  was  informed 
many  of  them  were  not  for  using.  I  told  him,  '  he  wronged  the  EngUsh  Dis- 
ffliters,  if  he  apprehended  the  generality  oC  them  were  against  the  Lcurd's  Prayer ; 
tbat  the  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster  had  in  their  directory  recommended 
the  use  of  it  in  all  worshipping  societies ;  that  many  among  the  present  Dissenters 
did  use  it  generally,  and  others  frequently ;  and  that  though  it  could  not  be  denied, 
but  that  some  among  them  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  rather  designed  for  a  direc- 
tory in  prayer,  than  to  be  used  as  a  form ;  yet  their  number  comparatively  was  but 
MDsll,  and  they  were  not  generally  reckoned  the  most  judicious.  That  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  anywhere  a  lai^e  body  of  men  that  had  not  some  weak  people 
mixed  among  them  ;  and  that  it  was  not  reasonable  that  a  considerable  number  of 
worthy  persons  should  suffer  for  the  weakness  of  a  few.'  This  helped  to  silence 
bim ;  thouf^h  at  the  same  time  it  was  an  inducement  to  me  to  take  up  a  resolution, 
that  if  I  ever  lived  to  come  out  into  the  ministry,  I  would  ordinarily  make  use  of 
the  Lord's  prayer  in  public  as  far  as  I  was  concerned ;  and  so  do  what  in  me  lay 
to  obviate  sucn  an  objection  as  that,  which  I  thought  so  difficult  to  answer;  and  I 
have,  all  along,  acted  accordingly." — ^voL  i.  pp.  158—160. 

That  a  controTersy  among  Protestant  dissenters  should  ever  have  existed 
OD  the  sabject  of  enforced  subscription  to  articles  of  faith,  may  well  excite 
surprise.  '  But  it  is  not  at  all  wonderful  when  a  large  body  pf  the  orthodox 
dissenters  and  their  ministers  did  insist  upon  subscription,  that  many  wise, 
pious,  and  useful  men  fled  for  refuge  to  the  established  church,  as  makuig  the 
ckim  with  far  greater  consistency.  Among  these  were  the  two  bishops,  Butler 
and  Seeker :  one  became  Bishop  of  Durham,  the  other  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Of  these  secessions  Dr.  Calamy  remarks,  p.  506^  vol.  IL, 

"  Those  that  conformed  in  this  reign,  as  they  generally  found  an  easier  admis- 
non,  and  the  way  more  open  for  preferment,  so  did  they  generally  keep  their  temper 
better,  and  were  charged  by  their  ecclesiastical  superiors  to  take  care  to  do  ao,  with  an 
intimation  that  this  would  oe  a  more  likely  way  to  recommend  them  than  an  oppo- 
site carriage  and  behaviour.  But  then  it  was  easy  to  be  observed,  and  much  taken 
notice  of,  that  most  that  conformed  about  this  time  complamed  muck  of  a  spirii  of 
impotititm  working  among  the  dissenters,  which  discovered  itself  in  the  proceedings 
at  Salteis -Hall,  and  on  other  occasions,  after  the  debates  about  the  Trinity  grew 
wann." 

To  all  Christians  who  love  truth,  who  hate  intolerance,  and  who  '*  think  and 
let  thinkg''  we  heartily  recommend  these  volumes. 
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Lectures  on  Sculpture.    By  John  Flaxxnan,  R.A.,  Professor  of  Sculpture  in 
the  Royal  Academy.    London :  Murray. 

Flax  MAN  has  the  highest  claims  to  tlie  gratitude  of  his  countzymen,  because 
of  the  eminence  he  has  acquired  for  England  in  the  nohle  art  of  sculpture. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  and  brightest  ornaments  of  her  school,  the  fame  of  which 
is  now  so  imiyersally  acknowledged,  and  so  firmly  established.  Few  men 
have  so  well  understood  the  sculpture  of  the  Greeks,  and  by  none  has  it  been 
more  devotedly  admired  or  more  successfully  emulated.  The  golden  opinions 
of  the  world  were  showered  upon  Canova  for  his  beautiful  personifications  of 
the  refinement  of  the  forms  of  female  loveliness ;  but  he  poraessed  neither  the 
elevated  genius  or  the  feeling  of  our  countryman.  Polished  execution  and  surface 
were  the  excellencies  of  the  great  Italian ;  captivating  the  eye  with  the  delicacy 
and  softness  of  flesh,  and  luxuriant  undulation  of  line ;  but  his  grace  is  often 
afifectation,  and  his  energy  is  seldom  strengtli.  Flaxman's  appeal  was  to  the 
mind  and  imagination — to  the  poet  and  philosopher— extreme  simplicity  and 
delicacy  of  sentiment  excited  by  passion  or  feeling,  or  inspired  by  charity  and 
love. 

He  is  said  to  have,  at  an  early  age,  evinced  those  talents  which  study  and 
assiduity  afler\s'ards  perfected,  and  which  were  justly  appreciated  and  patrunized. 
In  his  thirty-second  year  he  visited  Rome,  where  he  remained  seven  years. 
Here,  surrounded  by  all  that  is  beautiful  in  nature,  and  under  the  influence  of 
feelin|p8  awakened  by  classic  recollections  and  associations,  he  produced  those 
imperishable  designs  from  Homer,  Eschylus,  and  Dante,  that  have  established 
for  him,  throughout  Europe,  a  reputation  not  inferior  to  the  Greeks  in  their 
purest  and  most  classical  age.  There  are  not  extant  more  elegant  and  sublime 
compositions ;  they  have  the  true  fire  and  inspiration  of  the  poets — their  severe 
beauty  and  simple  grandeur.  The  illustrations  of  Hesiod  were  the  productions 
of  a  later  time,  and  are  divine  representations  of  poetiy  and  happiness.  In  all 
his  works  may  be  traced  the  benevolent  and  amiable  qualities  of  his  heart, 
a  purity  of  mind,  and  exceeding  delicacy  of  thought  incompatible  with  the 
debasements  of  a  life  of  sensual  indulgence.  He  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  have 
been  a  guileless  man,  full  of  the  kindliest  and  best  feelings  of  our  nature, 
created  and  governed  by  religion  and  morality. 

The  Lectures  tliat  are  now  published,  were  delivered  by  him  to  the  students 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  instruc- 
tion. The  style  is  unadorned,  and  possesses  considerable  energy  and  spirit 
They  are  full  of  valuable  rules  for  the  regulation  of  study,  leathered  from  the 
purest  and  most  authentic  sources,  in  a  paui  that  led  to  the  highest  excellence: 
— ^principles  that  refine  and  chasten  the  genius  of  the  artist,  and  point  out  to 
the  lover  and  admirer  of  art,  true  excellence  and  educated  taste — the  labours 
of  the  hand  and  eye  to  gain  correctness,  of  the  mind  to  acquire  intensity  and 
refinement,  by  the  unceasing  study  of  form,  passion,  and  sentiment, — ^harmony 
of  lines,  to  "produce  energy  by  contrast,  and  sympathy  by  assimilation,"  are  not 
matters  in  which  it  is  easy  to  instruct  the  student  General  principles  may  be 
deduced,  and  the  method  of  study  that  has  attained  the  greatest  perfection  may 
be  recommended,  but  the  capacity  of  words  can  only  awaken  genius  and  excite 
the  sluggish  to  industry  and  emiUation.  Experience  slowly  accumulates,  and 
in  the  art,  knowledge  is  gained  only  by  individual  exertion.  To  young  men 
whose  dispositions  are  apt  to  regard  minute  details  and  principles  as  the  dry 
plodding  path  of  common-place  minds,  and  unworthy  the  aspirations  of  genius 
that  woula,  as  the  eloquent  Fuseli  has  beautifully,  though  not  truly,  said  of 
Michael  Angelo,  "burst  forth  like  an  oriental  sun  without  a  dawn,"  the 
importance  of  rules  and  science  cannot  be  too  unceasingly  proclaimed*  By 
this  the  progress  of  the  "  heaven-bom  tpiriV^  will  not  be  retarded,  but  its  dariuff 
impetuosity  may  be  preserved  fiom  extravagant  attitudes  of  dislocation  ana 
distortion. 

The  idle  and  delusive  fallacy  of  the  ppwcgr  of  unaided  genius,  by  flattering 
"fttiit^  M)d  wcQurag;in|[  indolence,  hals  gften  destroyed  great  talent8|  but  hi^i 
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not  been  confinned  in  its  arrogant  pretensions  by  a  solitary  instance.  Michael 
Angelo,  who  was  a  giant  in  genius,  was  a  most  laborious  investigator  and 
indefatigable  student  He  was  a  minute  and  profound  anatomist ;  he  sought 
the  principles  of  his  art  among  the  remains  of  the  immortal  productions  of 
Greece ;  he  laboriously  copied  their  statues,  and  even  measured  their  propor- 
tions. The  celebrated  fragment,  "The  Torso  of  ApoUonius,*'  is  often  desig- 
nated "  The  Torso  of  Michael  Angelo,''  from  his  ardent  admiration  of  it,  and 
from  the  numerous  studies  he  made  from  it  ITius  it  was  that  he  gained  so 
enlarged  and  sublime  a  view  of  nature :  his  eye  saw  in  the  model  before  him 
the  grandeur  of  form  that  his  mind  created,  and  which  uneducated  genius  would 
have  imitated  only  in  starveling  forms  and  vulgar  deformity.  The  unlearned 
eye  looks  vaguely  among  the  forms,  markings,  and  proportions  of  the  human 
figure,  whUe  tliat  imbued  with  science,  like  the  profound  ear  of  the  musician 
distinguishes  at  once  all  the  harmony  and  refinements  of  combination. 

Mr.  Flaxman  traces  the  gradual  progiess  of  sculpture  in  Greece  through  a 
period  of  800  years,  and  finds  it  gaining  perfection  in  proportion  as  geometry, 
arithmetic,  and  anatomy  were  understood ;  hence  he  strenuously  and  wisely 
insists  on  the  importance  of  scientific  rules.  "  It  is  a  sound  maxhn,"  he  says 
"fliat  the  same  cause  will  always  produce  the  same  effect;  therefore,  if  we 
would  attain  excellence  in  the  art,  we  cannot  proceed  by  a  more  certain  course 
than  that  by  which  it  has  been  attained  before." 

**♦♦♦♦ 

«  Geometry  enabled  the  artist,  scientifically,  to  ascertain  forms  for  the  configu- 
ration of  bodies,  to  determine  the  motions  of  the  figure  in  leaping,  running,  striking, 
or  falling,  by  curves  and  angles;  whilst  arithmetic  gave  the  multiplication  of 
measures  in  proportion. 

****»♦ 

"  Sculpture,  executed  in  the  time  of  Phidias,  and  his  immediate  successors, 
presents  the  portrait  of  the  human  figure,  in  the  full  development  of  its  powers 
and  perfection  of  its  beauty,  by  gymnastic  exercises ;  at  the  same  time  that  its 
anatomical  forms  are  decided  with  the  same  simplicity,  elegance,  and  comprehen- 
sive  greatness,  which  are  equally  admired  in  the  work  of  the  artist  and  the  writings 
of  Hippocrates.  As  a  natural  and  certain  consequence  of  the  sculptor's  intelli* 
gence  being  formed  on  the  physician's  instructions,  the  system  was  the  simplest 
and  boldest  dimion  of  parts,  and  breadth  of  masses,  that  imitation  of  nature 
permits." 

•  ***♦♦ 

Thus  by  the  gradual  advancement  and  connection  of  art  and  science,  painting 
and  sculpture  obtained  sound  principles  to  ensure  a  certain  and  felicitous 
practice;  but  the  professor  adds,  tliat  the  art  was  inspired  by  tlio  "  spirit  of 
poetry,"  aided  by  the  cultivation  of  letters  and  the  improvements  of  philosophy. 

Tliat  Flaxman  has  contemplated  his  art  with  the  most  elevated,  and  exalted 
feelings,  and  that  the  useful  adherence  to  rules  which  he  so  constantly  recom- 
mends to  the  student,  is  the  honest  result  of  c*onviction  from  long  pmctice  and 
indefatigable  study  to  prevent  error,  and  shew  the  needful  materials, — the 
following  beautiful  extract  is  sufficient  to  prove : 

^  <'  Every  painter  and  sculptor  feels  convinced  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
science  is  requisite  to  the  productions  of  liberal  art ;  but  be  wi!l  be  equally  con- 
vinced that  whatever  is  produced  from  principles  and  rules  only,  added  to  the  most 
exquisite  manual  labour,  is  no  more  than  a  mechanical  work.  Sendment  is  the 
life  and  soul  of  fine  art ;  without,  it  is  all  a  dead  letter.  Sentiment  gives  a  ster- 
ling value,  an  irresistible  charm,  to  the  mdcst  imagery  or  most  unpractised  scrawl. 
By  this  quality  a  firm  alliance  is  formed  with  the  afiections  in  all  works  of  art. 
mth  an  earnest  watchfidness  for  their  preservation,  we  are  made  to  pertrcive  and 
feel  the  most  sublime  and  terrific  subjects,  following  the  course  of  sentiment  through 
the  current  and  mazes  of  intelligence  and  passion,  to  the  most  delicate  and  tender 
ties  aad  sympathies  of  affection ; — the  benign  exertions  of  spiritual  natures — the 
tremendous  fall  of  rebel  angels  or  Titans — the  immoveable  fortitude  or  contending 
eneigy  of  patriotism — ^the  sincerity  of  friendsliip,  and  the  Irresistible  harmony  of 
conaubnl^  mat^nali  patcnuU,  and  filial  love. 

VOU  I.  Q 
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**  Such  effectg  are  produced  bf  the  oommimieatkm  of  the  irtift**  own  eboicett 
feelings  and  faculties,  embodied  and  enforced  by  the  umnterrupted  and  comtant 
observation  and  imitation  of  whatever  is  most  stnjcingly  excellent  in  nature." 

The  historical  and  chronological  department  displays  extensive  learning  and 
deep  research,  and  abounds  in  interest  and  information  for  the  general  reader. 
We  are  introduced  to  all  tlie  great  works  of  antiquity,  from  Uie  stupendous 
efforts  of  tlie  E^rptians  before  the  time  of  Sesostris,  to  the  perfection  of  beauty 
in  the  time  of  Pericles ;  we  behold  the  forms  and  features  of  gods  and  heroes, 
and  feel  inspired  by  the  beauty  of  n^Tnphs  and  goddesses. 

The  first  lecture  contains  a  compendious  general  history  of  sculpture  from  its 
appearance  in  England  to  the  reformation — from  the  first  sepulchral  statue  in 
the  time  of  the  Norman  William,  and  through  the  chivtdrous  times  of  the  Cm- 
saden,  till  its  rude  efforts  became  ornaments  possessing,  says  Mr.  Flaxman,  "  a 
beautiful  simplicity,  an  irresistible  sentiment,  and  sometimes  a  grace  exceUing 
more  modem  productions."  He  enumerates,  with  great  industnr  and  research, 
the  finest  productions  of  Gothic  sculpture  that  adorn  our  churches  and  cathe- 
drals, and  delights  in  bringing  from  obscurity  the  simple  and  unpretendingly 
beautiful  works  of  his  countrymen,  produced  before  the  iconoclastic  spirit  of  ue 
reformation  had  palsied  their  exertions.  The  feeling  with  which  he  vindicates 
their  talents  is  laudably  patriotic,  and  increases  the  pleasure  we  receive  from 
this  highly  interesting  lecture.  The  following  description  of  the  monuments 
of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Edmund  Crouchback,  we  subjoin  as  a  specimen 
of  its  style  :~^ 

*'  The  monuments  of  Aylmer  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Edmund 
Crouchback,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  arc  specimens  of  the  magnificence  of  such 
works  in  the  age  we  are  speaking  of.  The  loftiness  of  the  work,  the  number  of 
arches  and  pinnacles,  the  lightness  of  the  spires,  the  richness  and  profusion  of 
foliage  and  crockets,  the  solemn  repose  of  the  principal  statue,  representing  the 
deceased  in  his  last  prayer  for  mercy  to  the  throne  of  grace,  the  delicacy  of  thought 
in  the  group  of  angels  bearing  the  soul,  and  the  tender  sentiment  of  concern 
variously  expressed  in  the  relations  ranged  in  order  round  the  basement,  forciUy 
arrest  the  attention,  and  carry  the  thoughts  not  only  to  other  ages,  but  to  other 
states  of  existence." 

Then  follows  a  history  of  sculpture  among  the  Egyptians,  filled  with  the 
accounts  of  works  that  astonish  with  their  vastness  rather  than  delight  with 
beauty ;  yet  deserving  our  highest  veneration,  as  the  cradles  of  Grecian  art, 
the  source  firom  whence  she  derived  the  principles  that  led  to  such  sublime 
perfection. 

*'  The  style  of  Egyptian  sculpture,"  says  Mr.  Flaxman,  "  is  simplicity  in  the 
extreme,  and  the  magnitude  of  their  colossal  works  is  awful :  but  the  simplicity  is 
so  excessive  that  one  face  and  one  set  of  forms  have  extended  an  universal  mono- 
tony of  resemblance,  as  far  as  possible,  through  the  differences  of  age  and  sex. 
The  surfiice  of  the  body  and  limbs  betrays  a  great  ignorance  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  bones,  muscles,  and  tendons,  which  produce  the  forms  on  the  surface ;  and, 
although  this  people  have  been  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  geometry,  their  basso 
relievos  and  painted  compositions  demonstrate  that  they  had  not  advanced  sufB- 
ciently  to  determine  the  balance  and  motion  of  the  human  figure  by  the  rules  of 
science. 

"  The  Egyptian  sculptors  astonish  bv  their  indefatigable  labour;  but,  considered 
as  artists,  they  are  but  beginners,  and  tneir  works  little  more  than  bodies  without 
souls,  the  dead  letter  of  the  art,  whose  purpose  was  symbolically  to  deliver  an  his- 
torical fact,  a  philosophical  precept,  or  a  divine  mystery :  but  never  to  charm  by 
life,  sentiment,  heroic  power,  or  spiritual  beauty." 

He  tells  iLs  tiiat  Grecian  art  began  where  (he  Egyptians  ended,  and  has  thus 
admirably  characterised  their  styles : — 

i<  The  Egyptian  statuaries  were  laborious  mechanics  s  their  works  were  lifeless 
forms,  menUu  vehicles  of  an  idea,  or  the  fixed  slaves  of  uniformity  in  a  temple  or 
pdace. 

*<  In  Greece,  painting  andlsculpture  were  libersl  arts ;  they  were  studied  by  the 
noblest  and  best-educated  person?,  they  were  improved  by  the  aocumulfvtion  of 
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saente,  ihey  were  employed  to  excite  and  celebrnte  virtue  and  excellence,  and 
fimdly,  to  exalt  the  mind  of  the  beholder  to  the  contemplation  of  divine  qualities 
and  attributes." 

When  we  remember  that  "  Plato  studied  paintinp^,  and  that  Socrates  Mras  a 
sculptor  by  profession,'*  can  we  wonder  that  the  works  of  their  country  arc  im- 
mortal ?  \Vhen  their  artists  were  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  can  we  be 
sLstonished  at  the  exaltation  of  their  genius  ? 

"  When  the  power  of  Asia,^*  says  the  professor  with  delightful  enthusiasm, 
"  was  transferred  to  Greece,  the  sciences,  the  graces,  and  the  muses,  bestowed  on 
the  art  truth,  beauty,  and  inspiration.  Colossal  statues  of  prodigious  size  arose  in 
the  cities,  like  guardian  genii  overlooking  their  states.  Their  attributes  and  pedes- 
tals were  adorned  with  compositions  from  poetry  and  theology;  their  porticoes 
were  animated  with  heroes  of  other  times.  In  the  friezes  of  the  temples,  the 
Athenians  and  Amazons,  the  Lapithee  and  Centaurs,  the  Greeks  and  the  Persians, 
fought  again,  whilst  assemblies  of  gods  and  demi-gods  in  their  pediments  rose  to 
the  sky^. 

**  Phidias  did  not  only  ennoble  Athens  and  Elis  with  colossal  statues  of  ]Vlinerva 
and  Jupiter  of  ivory  and  gold,  but  he  adorned  their  insignia  and  pedestals  with  com. 
positions  from  the  grandest  subjects  in  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Hesiod.  On  the 
outside  of  the  Minen-a's  shield  was  the  battle  of  the  Athenians  and  Amazons ;  on 
the  inside,  the  contest  of  the  gods  and  giants  ;  on  the  pedestals  was  the  birth  of 
Pandora. 

"  On  the  throne  of  Jupiter  were  the  destruction  of  Niobe's  children,  the  labours 
of  Hercules,  the  delivery  of  Prometheus,  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  with  other 
incidents  of  the  heroic  ages. 

**  On  the  base,  the  battle  of  Theseus  with  the  Amazons ;  on  the  pedestal,  an 
assembly  of  gods,  the  sun  and  moon  in  their  cars,  and  the  birth  of  Venus." 

But  w^e  cannot  proceed ;  we  are  overwhelmed  by  the  magnitude  and  multi- 
plicity of  their  works,  and  from  such  an  assemblage  of  names,  consecrated  and 
immortalized  by  genius,  we  know  not  where  to  choose ;  we  refer  our  readers  to 
the  pages  of  Mr.  Flaxman.  We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  quoting  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  anecdote,  which  so  strikingly  displays  the  enthusiasm  and 
veneration  of  the  Greeks  for  the  noble  works  of  their  countrymen. 

'*  Pnud teles  excelled  ui  the  highest  graces  of  youth  and  beauty.  He  is  said  to 
have  excelled  not  only  other  sculptors,  but  himself,  by  his  marble  statues  in  the 
Ceramicus  of  Athens ;  but  his  Venus  was  preferable  to  aU  others  in  the  world,  and 
many  sailed  to  C^nidos  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  it.  This  sculptor  having  made  two 
statues  of  Venus,  one  ^vith  drapery,  the  other  without,  the  Coons  preferred  the 
clothed  figure  on  account  of  its  severe  modesty,  the  same  price  being  set  upou  each. 
The  citizens  of  Cnidos  took  the  rejected  statue,  and  aftenvards  refused  it  to  King 
Nicomedes,  who  would  have  forgiven  them  an  immense  debt  in  retiun  ;  but  they 
were  resolved  to  suffer  any  thing  so  long  as  this  statue  by  Praxiteles  ennobled 
Cnidoe/* 

The  work  also  contains  an  admirable  and  critical  review  of  modem  sculpture 
from  its  revival  since  tlie  dark  ages,  written  with  a  soundness  of  knowledge  that 
belongs  only  to  the  man  of  experience ;  and  imparting  most  excellent  and  useful 
information  as  well  to  the  amateur  as  to  the  artist  In  short,  we  look  upon 
these  lectures  as  a  valuable  legacy  from  Mr.  Flaxman  to  his  successors,  of  the 
treasures  he  has  acquired  by  talent,  industry,  and  science. 


Recollections  of  Travels  in  the  East,  forming  a  Continuation  of  Letters 
from  the  East  By  John  Came,  Esq.,  of  Uie  Queen's  College,  Cambridge. 
Colbura  and  fientley. 

It  is  now,  we  believe,  three  or  four  years  since  Mr.  Came  published  his 
letters  from  the  E&st,  which  have  become  justly  and  deservedly  popular.  The 
style  of  the  first  work  and  its  present  continuation  is  pleasing,  narmonious, 
and  partakes  considerably  of  the  rest  (if  we  may  be  permitted  the  expression) 

Q  2 
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of  one  who  luxuriates  in  Eastern  scenes  and  feelings.  Mr.  Carne  nerer,  font 
moment,  indulges  even  in  an  expression  that  leads  the  attention  of  the  reader 
from  the  pure  and  beautiful  descriptions  of  his  interesting  wanderings.  Tlie  land 
of  the  holy  evangelists  was  not  more  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  bold  Crusaders, 
Wksn  it  is  in  those  of  the  believing  and  hoping  Christian  :  and  it  is  desirable 
that  we  should  be  informed  upon  all  things  connected  therewith.  We  en\y 
those  who  silently  worship  on  Calvary,  and  tread  the  mount  of  Olives ;  who 
behold  the  brook  Kidron — the  garden — the  cave — the  lake  of  Genezaret — 
and  the  walls — tlie  niius  of  the  holy  city.  In  our  imagination  we  people  the 
land  with  its  ancient  inhabitants;  we  behold  tlie  meek,  wrong-enduring 
Saviour — the  crucifixion,  when  the  veil  of  the  holy  of  holies  was  rent,  and 
^  it  is  finished,"  pronounced  by  the  sinless  lips  of  him  who  died  for  the  salva- 
tion of  a  rebellious  world, — the  glorious  ascension,  when  the  sacrificed  God 
entered  his  own  portals,  the  triumphant  conqueror  over  death  and  hell! 
We  can  fancy  that  we  see  before  us  the  zealous  and  eager  Peter — ^the  powerful 

and  eloquent  Paul — ^the  saint-like,  forgiving  Stephen — the ^alas !  the  glory 

has  departed  from  Israel ! — the  reality  that  the  infidel  Turk,  and  the  supersti- 
tious Greek,  wander  and  plunder  where  Christ  overturned  the  tables  of  the 
money-changers,  painfully  presses  upon  our  senses.  Palestine  is,  to  what  it 
was,  as  the  casket  that  hath  lost  its  value  and  hath  become  wortliless.  But  we 
must  turn  over  the  pages  of  our  gentlemanly  and  elegant  traveller.  We  should 
have  preferred  that  Mr.  Came  had  avoided  any  touching  upon  opinions  con- 
nected with  religious  doctrines,  as  he  treats  them  somewhat  more  superficially 
than  we  deem  right.  According  to  us,  such  matters  ought  either  to  be  fully 
entered  into,  or  entirely  avoided.  Serious  subjects  deserve  to  be  seriously 
discussed ;  and  although  Mr.  Came  neva-  treats  such  with  disrespect ;  yet  he 
has  peculiar  ideas,  poetical  and  beautiful,  no  doubt,  and  tastefully  expressed, 
but  not  in  accordance  with  our  noUons;  for  instance : — 

<*'  The  setting  of  the  sun,  from  the  spot  where  we  stood,  was  very  beautiful, 
although  there  were  neither  groves  nor  vales  on  which  the  sinking  rays  might 
linger,  but  a  low  and  naked  shore.  But  this  was  not  the  case  on  the  other  side  of 
the  sea,  to  which  nature  had  been  more  bountiful ;  the  mountains  were  there  bold 
and  lofty,  and  the  sun  was  sinking  slowly  behind  them,  while  his  red  beams 
rested  on  their  broken  ridges.  They  were  the  same  amidst  which  the  Israelites 
were  entangled  in  their  flight ;  and  the  wilderness  on  the  other  side  being  a  sandy 
expanse,  left  them  at  the  mercy  of  their  pursuers.  It  was  the  divine  intention, 
doubtless,  from  the  first,  to  destroy  the  power  of  Egypt,  as  the  route  towards  the 
head  of  the  Red  Sea  was  equally  direct  and  near,  and  the  desert  of  Sin  was  then 
open  to  the  fugitives,  without  either  mountain  or  wave  in  the  way. 

<*  The  twUight  soon  rested  on  the  silent  sheet  of  water,  that  was  not  broken  by 
a  single  bark  or  vessel  from  the  ports  below,  as  the  breeze  was  too  faint  to  cony 
them  through  its  uncertain  na\ngation,  that  abounds  nith  shoals  and  rocks.  The 
rugged  forms  of  the  mountains  opposite  grew  dim  and  indistinct.  No  sound  broke 
on  the  stillness  of  the  beach,  on  which  wc  now  lay  down  to  rest,  save  the  fi^iint 
murmur  of  the  shallow  water ;  and  there  was  little  danger  of  intruders,  for  the 
place  was  too  desert  to  tempt  either  the  wandering  Bedouin  or  the  busy  fisherman. 
The  hours  fled  almost  unperceived;  the  scene  was  full  of  interest ;  and  we  could 
not  help  recalling  the  description  of  the  famous  passage  of  this  sea  by  the  chosen 
people,  that  has  given  rise  to  so  many  fruitless  doubts  and  explanations.  What  a 
noble  subject  for  a  painter  that  hour  of  darkness  and  terror  would  be,  and  the 
rushing  of  the  hosts  through  the  wild  pilf !  It  should  seem  that  the  absurd  idea 
of  representing  the  waves  standing  *like  a  wall  on  each  side,*  had  as  well  be 
abandoned.  This  is  giving  a  literal  interpretation  to'  the  e\identiy  figurative  words 
of  Scripture,  where  it  is  said  that  God  *  caused  the  sea  to  go  back  all  night,  by  a 
strong  east  wind ;'  and  when  the  morning  dax^med,  there  was  probably  a  wide  and 
waste  expanse,  from  which  the  waters  had  retired  to  some  distance ;  and  that  'the 
sea  returning  to  his  strength  in  the  morning,*  >\'as  the  nishing  back  of  an  impetuous 
and  resistiess  tide,  inevitable,  but  not  instantaneous,  for  it  is  endent  tlie  Egyp- 
tians turned  and  fled  from  its  approach.'* 

We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  concluding  paragraph ;  and  at 
the  same  time  refer  them  to  the  Hth  chapter  of  £xodus,  where  is  stated  the 
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fact,  that  the  people  of  Israel  walked  upon  dry  land  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  and 

that  tlie  waters  were  a  wall  unto  them  on  their  right  /land,  and  on  their  left,  is 

knee  emphatically  repeated,  in  the  22d  and  29th  verses!     Were  twenty 

travellers  to  meet  together,  all  having  journeyed  over  the  same  countries  their 

descriptions  would,  of  course,  vary  according  to  their  several  feelings ;  we  have 

read  several  works  pur|)orting  to  contain  faithful  delineations  of  Eastern 

scenes  and  manners,  hut  never  any  thing  more  heautiful  than  many  portions 

of  this,  by  an  author  who  always  stood  high  in  our  favour  and  regard.    It  is, 

therefore,  with  some  compunctious  visitings,  that  we  lay  aside  his  *^  recollections'* 

without  extracting  one  of  its  "  beauties."    Our  space  is  already  occupied  by 

matters  that  have  already  lain  too  long  on  our  table ;  we  are  bound,  however, 

to  recommend  it  in  the  wannest  manner  to  our  readers,  if  but  in  common 

gratitude  for  the  delight  we  have  ourselves  experienced.    Whoever  is  fortunate 

enough  to  possess  the  author's  "  Travels  in  the  East,"  ought  to  purchtise  this 

concluding  volume ;    and  those  who  love  to  meditate  on  the  beauties  and 

wonders  of  Egypt  and  Palestine,  will  be  both  gratified  and  instructed  by  its 

pemsal.      It  is  a  work  over  which  one  may  absolutely  luxuriate ;  but  his 

luxury  will  be  calm  and  quiet,  not  spirit-stirring  and  boisterous ;  the  gentle 

delight  that  one  can  safely  and  tranquilly  enjoy  over  his  own  firii-side,  and 

not  feel  that  he  has  passed  the  few  hours  idly  or  unprofitably.     Such  a  book 

is  not  an  eveiy-day  publication.    We  Imst  to  meet  Mr.  Came  upon  many  a 

future  occasion;  and  we  may  calculate  with  certainty,  upon  never  being 

introduced  to  him  in  vain,  or  parting  company  without  finding  our  hearts 

better  and  our  heads  wiser. 


Tub  Cabinet  Cyclopjedia.  Conducted  by  the  Rev.  Bionysius  Lardner^ 
L.L.D.,  ^c,  (Sec,  assisted  by  eminent  Literary  and  Scientific  Men.  London : 
Longman  and  Co. ;  and  Taylor. 

Hespi^cting  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  to  be  derived  by  the  commu- 
nity from  the  present  wide  diffusion  of  information,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
styled  '^  the  march  of  intellect,"  opiuions  differ ;  but  the  public  appetite  for 
knowledge  having  been  excited,  the  propriety  of  providing  for  it  wholesome 
and  nutritious  aliment  will  be  disputed  by  none.  If  it  be  not  supplied  with  such 
food  it  will  procure  for  itself  that  which  is  indigestible  or  perhaps  baneful, 
the  tendency  of  which  is  to  produce  acrid  humours,  and  a  variety  of  disorders, 
in  the  body  politic.  Thus,  a  few  years  since,  when  this  mental  hunger  first 
displayed  itself  generally,  reams  after  reams  were  speedily  devoured  of  what 
was  emphatically  termed  "  two-penny  trash."  Many  of  these  weekly  produc- 
tions, undoubtedly,  deserved  the  name,  yet  they  were  the  best  that  could  be 
obtained  by  the  class  of  persons  for  which  they  were  intended.  These  were 
superseded  by  something  better,  but  still,  till  lately,  an  incorrect  smattering  on 
a  variety  of  subjects,  was  all  tliat  a  reader  with  slender  means  could  obtain ; 
and  if  it  be  true  that "  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,"  the  danger  must 
be  increased  tenfold  when  even  that  little  is  inaccurately  known. 

Matters,  however,  have  for  some  time  been  mending.  We  have  "The 
Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,"  somewhat  too  technically  scientific  perhaps  for 
the  general  reader,  and  not  sufficiently  elaborate  for  the  professional  man,  yet, 
notwithstanding,  an  useful  and  excellent  publication.  We  have  "  Constable's 
Miscellany;"  "The  Family  Library;"  and  "ITie  Library  of  Entertaining 
Knowledge ;"  each  consisting  of  detached  works  on  useful  and  entertaining 
subjects.  We  have  also  "Tlie  Family  Classical  Library,"  by  which  the 
English  reader  is  to  be  made  acquainted  in  his  own  language,  as  far  as  transla- 
tions can  convey  the  style  of  an  author,  with  the  writers  of  antiquity.  "  To  all 
and  each"  of  these  we  wish,  not  "  rosy  dreams  and  slumbers  light,"  but  unsleep- 
ing proeperity ;  a  long  and  vigorous  race  in  the  full  sunshine  of  popularity : 
yet,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  most  successful  adaptation  of  solid,  or  strictly 
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ficientific  matter  to  the  taste,  comprehension,  and  pecuniary  means  of  the 
many,  will  be  developed  in  the  series  of  works  which  has  just  been  commenced 
under  the  superintendance  of  Dr.  Lardner ; — it.  will  certainly  be  the  case 
should  the  doctor  fulfil  his  prospective  promises,  and  justify  the  exi>ectatious 
which  his  great  talents  and  yet  more  extensive  acquirements  create. 

"  The  Cabinet  Cyclopsdia"  is  publishing  in  monthly  volumes,  price  m 
shillings  each.  It  will  embrace,  w-hcn  concluded,  all  the  branches  of  know- 
ledge, but  these  will  be  individually  perfect,  so  that  the  purchaser  may,  if  he 
chooses,  content  himself  with  anv  one  science  or  subject,  independently  of  the 
rest  llius  he  may  possess  *'  'the  Cabinet  of  Natural  History,''  a  complete 
branch  of  knowledge,  and  unconnected  with  any  other  part  of  the  series ;  or  he 
may  subdivide  this  portion  of  the  work,  and  select  the  volumes  treating  either  of 
Zoology,  Botany,  Mineralogy,  or  Geology,  each  in  itself  a  distinct  and  complete 
work.  It  is  not,  however,  intended  that  the  "  Cyclopaedia"  shall  be  published 
in  the  regular  order  of  subjects,  nor  that  a  subject  began  shall  be  completed 
previously  to  the  commencement  of  another.  The  volumes  will  appear  indis- 
ciiininately;  this  month  a  portion  of  History,  the  next  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
according  as  this  or  that  treatise  may  be  ready  for  publication.  The  proposed 
extent  of  the  "  Cyclopaedia"  is  about  one  hundred  volumes,  the  actual  bulk 
cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the  work,  be  at  present  exactly  ascertained.  Perhaps 
nothing  need  be  added  to  this  general  description,  except  that  Dr.  Lardner  has 
already  engaged  the  pens  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  individuals,  both  in 
literature  and  science,  whose  names  as  contributors,  in  connection  with  liis  own 
as  editor,  are  of  themselves  an  earnest  of  excellence.  We  shall  shortly  uotice 
such  volmnes  of  the  series  as  have  been  published. 


A  Compendium  of  Astronomy.    By  It  I.  Lillington.    London:  Wbittaker, 
Treacher,  and  Co.,  1830. 

This  is  a  very  useful  and  entertaining  little  work ;  and  unlike  many  of  its 
competitors,  it  fulfils  exactly  the  promises  held  out  by  the  preface  and  title- 
page;  since  the  author  "has  neitlier  broached  new  opinions,  nor  maintained 
new  theories,"  but  has  arranged,  "in  a  popular  manner,  the  elementary  parts  of 
the  science,  as  collected  from  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  astronomers,*'  and 
expressed  the  information  he  has  collected,  so  clearly  and  agreeably,  that  no 
one  can  rise  from  the  pemsal  of  his  work  unsatisfied.  The  interest  and  impor- 
tance of  the  science  of  astronomy  can  never  be  too  strongly  enforced,  and 
perhaps  no  study  is  more  calculated  to  lift  tlie  mind  from  "  nature  up  to  nature's 
God."  In  fact,  no  one  can  attentively  survey  the  wonders  of  the  universe,  the 
sublime  immensity  of  the  heavens,  and  the  transcendent  splendour  of  the 
glorious  orbs  which  roll  through  their  vast  expanse,  without  feeling  his  mind 
deeply  imbued  with  a  sense  of  the  power  and  magnificence  of  that  Almighty 
Being  who  created,  and  who  rules  the  whole. 

Mr.  Lillington's  book  is  admirably  suited  to  encourage  these  feelings,  since 
he  evidently  considers  science  in  its  proper  light  of  an  auxiliary  to  religion, 
rather  tlian,  (as  some  pseudo  philosophers  have  endeavoured  to  represent  it,)  a 
source  of  infidelity. 

The  observations  upon  the  tides,  fixed  stars,  and  comets,  are  also  well  deserv* 
ing  praise;  and  the  "Astronomical  Dictionaiy "  is  highly  useful,  and  displays 
much  research.  We  have  detected  some  sligut  faults  of  construction,  and  an 
occasional  misuse  of  the  prepositions ;  but  these  trifiing  errors  do  not  detract 
from  the  sterling  merit  of  the  whole,  and  altogether  this  book  is  one  which  we 
can  cordially  recommend  to  the  attention  of  our  readera. 
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Manual  of  tbe  Weather,  for  1830.    Bjr  George  Mackenziet    Ediaburgli : 
Blackwood.  London:  Cadell.    1829. 

This  little  work  treats  upon  a  snbject,  which,  though  rarely  affording  materiel 
for  litemxy  efforts,  is  generally  supposed  more  interesting  than  any  odier  to 
thoroogh-hred  Englishmen,  viz.  the  weatlier ;  and  promises  (if  its  statements 
be  correct)  to  go  a  great  way  towards  preventing  the  disappointing  parties  of 
pleasure,  horticultural  wettings,  and  other  aquatic  calamities,  which  usually 
throw  such  a  gloom  over  our  out-door  amusements.  Tlie  wiiter  appears  to 
possess  considerable  ineenuity,  and  has  certainly  bestowed  great  labour  on  his 
researches ;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  alterations  of  wet  and  dry  weather, 
and  of  east  and  west  winds,  are  much  more  regular  than  most  persons  imagine. 
Mr.  Mackenzie  says  that  all  winds  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.  ^e  Solar 
and  the  Lunar,  which  follow  each  other  at  given  intervals,  and  which  deter- 
mine (he  changes  of  the  weather.  Pursuing  this  idea,  he  has  found  Uiat  die 
alteiations  in  ue  winds  may  be  arranged  in  cycles,  (the  cycle  of  the  annual 
period  extending  to  fifty-four  years,  or  rather,  two  divisions  of  twenty-seven 
veais  each,)  from  which,  all  possible  variations  of  the  climate  mav  be  calcu* 
iated,  and  predicted  with  as  much  certainty  as  the  eclipses  of  the  celestial 
bodies,  or  indeed,  any  of  the  phenomena  of  nature. 

Tables  are  subjoined  to  illustrate  the  author's  meaning ;  but  they  do  not 
appear  to  us  sufficiently  clear  to  interest  the  general  reader ;  and  as  even  Mr. 
Mackenzie  allows  that  there  are  tome  exceptions  to  his  rules,  we  fear  he  has 
been  rather  too  sanguine  in  his  anticipations  of  the  complete  usefulness  of  his 
plan ;  particularly  as  the  manual  he  has  given  for  the  meteorological  year  of 
IH.'K),  (beginning  1st  Nov.  1829)  is,  unfortunately,  not  borne  out  by  actual 
experience.  We  like  his  idea  of  making  the  summer  division  of  the  weather 
year  commence  in  May ;  though  this  is  not  new^,  for  the  first  of  May  was 
conadered  by  many  ancient  nations  as  the  beginning  of  the  year;  and  the 
Flonl  games  still  so  universally  celebrated  in  its  honour,  mark  the  joy  with 
which  it  has  always  been  hailed  as  the  harbinger  of  the  bursting  forth  of 
nature  from  the  chains  of  winter,  to  array  herself  in  the  brilliant  hues  of 
spring.  To  return  to  our  author,  we  have  only  to  add  our  regret  that  our 
narrow  limits  prevent  us  from  giving  a  more  detailed  account  of  his  system  ( 
i^hich,  to  say  the  least,  is  certainly  very  ingenious,  and  well  desen'ing  of 
attention.  We  were,  however,  disappointed  to  find  him  so  slightly  mention 
the  veiy  curious  facts,  that  the  sea  often  swells  rapidly,  and  is  Wolently  agitated 
in  bays,  without  any  apparent  wind,  when  a  g^e  sweeps  the  distant  ocean  ; 
and  that  a  half-hushed,  buzzing  sound  is  commonly  heard  on  all  deeply- 
indented  coasts  some  hours  before  a  coming  tempest,  whilst  the  sea  is  yet  quite 
calm :  the  latter  phenomenon  being  generally  attributed  by  popular  super- 
stition, to  kelpies  or  otlier  water-spirits,  who  are  supposed  to  be  weeping  and 
wailing  for  the  deaths  which  the  approaching  gale  is  destined  to  occiision. 
Both  pnenomcua  are  not  only  highly  interesting,  but  are  also  closely  connected 
vith  the  subject  before  us ;  and  we  hope  the  author  will  in  some  future  work 
take  them  into  consideration. 


Darnlev,  on  THE  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Golo.   By  the  Author  of  <*  Eioh- 
elien."    3  vols.    London :  Colbum  and  Bentley. 

The  two  first  volumes  of  this  novel  are  actually  the  beau  ideal  of  an 
historical  romance.  The  characters  are  well  imagined,  admirably  supported^ 
and  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  habits,  information,  and  style  of  thinking  of 
the  period  in  which  they  are  made  to  flourish ;  whilst  the  historical  personages 
introduced,  are  not  dragged  in  by  the  head  and  shoulders,  H  Pordtnairey  but 
make  their  appearance  naturally,  and  say  and  do  what  sach  persons  alive 
might  be  expected  to  say  ana  do  without  exaggeration  or  extravagance* 
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Tlie  value  of  this  praise,  we  trust,  \\'il1  be  duly  estimated  by  the  readers  of 
liistorical  novels  in  general,  as  we  believe  Damlcy  is  almost  the  only  woik  of 
tlie  kind,  with  the  exception  of  the  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which  dcscr\-cs 
such  an  culogium.  Eveiy  page  also  bears  the  stamp  of  originality  and  deep 
tliought.  Lougpole  is  a  tine  picture  of  an  English  yeoman,  and  the  hero  not 
only  not  so  mawkish  as  heroes  generally  are  represented,  but  a  perfect  knight 
of  chivalry ;  brave,  ardent,  and  talented,  winning  hearts  in  the  boudoir,  and 
laurels  in  the  camp  with  eciual  ease,  and  contrivmg  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
perfections  to  retain  enougii  of  the  mortal  to  ensure  our  hearty  s^-mpathy. 
Constance  is  interesting ;  and  Lady  Katrine  Bulmer,  a  finished  picture  of  a 
coquette  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Nothing  can  be  better  also  than  the  Court 
of  Henry  Vlll.  The  gay  though  somewhat  rough  manners  of  the  then  youth- 
ful monarch,  his  fondness  for  pageantry-  and  splendour,  his  romantic  adventures 
in  chivalr}%  and  his  affecttation  of  mystery  in  his  amusements,  are  all  sketched 
with  the  hand  of  a  master;  and  afford  matter  for  deep  thought  as  well  as 
passing  amusement.  The  difference  between  Henry  in  lus  youthful  days  and 
in  his  old  age  is  indeed  a  striking  lesson  to  the  voluptuary,  and  no  one  can 
look  upon  tiie  two  pictures  of  that  monarch,  in  the  print-room  of  the  British 
Museum,  taken  after  an  interval  of  twenty  years,  without  feeling  deeply 
impressed  with  the  evil  consequences  of  vice.  The  open,  ingenuous  countenance 
of  the  youthful  king,  became,  in  age,  stamped  with  the  furrows  which  debau- 
chery and  a  long  course  of  indulgence  of  the  worst  passions  of  human  nature 
cannot  fail  to  create.  Disease  sits  on  his  brow,  his  eyes  are  sunk  in  his  head, 
and  his  look  of  intelligence  and  goodness  has  changed  into  imbecility  and 
causeless  rage.  In  short,  it  is  the  image  of  a  monster  rather  than  a  man ;  the 
impress  of  divinity  is  gone,  and  what  remains  is  but  one  degree  above  the 
level  of  a  brute. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  by  Mr.  Jameses  book,  to  which  we 
now  recur  to  bestow  on  it  our  warm  pmise ;  we  have  seldom  perused  a  novel 
that  has  afforded  us  more  pleasure.  The  third  volume  is,  perhaps,  inferior ; 
and  the  adventures  of  Sir  Osborne  after  he  quits  the  English  court  are  rather 
tedious.  We  also  grieve  for  the  death  of  13r.  Wilbraham,  who  surely  deserved  to 
live  to  see  the  happiness  of  his  favourite  pupils.  These  slight  blemishes, 
however,  are  but  as  specks  in  the  sun. 


FiT2  OF  FiTz-FoRD,  a  Legend  of  Devon.    By  Mrs.  Bray.    3  vols.    London  i 
Smith  and  Elder.     1830. 

The  great  press  of  novel  matter  this  month,  prevents  our  giving  to  these 
spirited  and  elegantly  written  volumes  the  extended  notice  they  deserve.  Mrs. 
limy  is  better  known  to  the  reading  public  as  Mi's.  Charles  Stothard;  and 
her  works  have  been  already  widely  circulated  and  are  highly  valued.  The 
subject  of  tiie  legend  on  which  the  present  tale  is  founded,  is  old  and  interest- 
ing ;  the  story  evenly,  and  in  many  parts  powerfully  developed ;  and  there 
is  a  melancholy  foreboding,  a  consciousness  of  impending  evil  throughout, 
which  must  render  the  work  more  than  commonly  popular. with  the  genuine 
lovers  of  romance.  Beautiful  and  picturesque  as  is  tne  scenery  of  Devon,  it 
required  a  pen  steeped  in  poetic  brilliancy,  to  render  pages  upon  pages  of 
description  interesting.  Mrs.  Bray's  admiration  of  a  country  dear  to  the  best 
feelings  of  her  heart,  has  made  her  somewhat  too  lengthy  on  this  topic ;  it  is 
perhaps  the  only  fault  of  the  work,  and  one  which,  in  her  future  proauctions, 
we  trust  the  accomplished  lady  will  avoid.  The  character  of  the  Jew,  and 
of  the  Female  Smuggler,  are  drawn  with  a  master-hand,  boldly  sketched,  and 
skilfully  filled  out ;  and  those  who  love  to  dwell  upon  the  peculiarities  and 
habits  of  the  olden  English  times,  cannot  fail  to  derive  amusement  and  infor- 
mation iiom  the  pages  of  **  Fitz  of  Fitz-Ford.'' 
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The  Bengalee,  or  Sketclies  of  Society  and  Manners  of  the  East.    London : 
Smith  and  Elder. 

Too  local  to  please  out  of  the  regions  of  curry  and  mulligatawny.  Tlie  author 
seems  extremely  well  satisfied  with  himself,  which,  yke  feai*,  is  more  than  his 
readers  will  be  with  his  production ;  and  as  most  of  the  papers  that  compose 
it,  have,  we  are  told  in  the  preface,  already  appeared  in  the  "Calcutta 
Periodicals,"  we  think  it  a  pity  that  the  author  was  not  satisfied  with  the  fame 
Hhich  he  says  they  acquired  there,  without  re-publishing  tliem  in  England. 
There  is  nothing  positively  to  blame  in  this  volume,  but  there  is  also  nothing 
to  admire,  and  it  must  be  content  to  float  slowly  down  the  stream  of  time,  in 
all  the  security  of  that  unpretending  mediocrity  which  Horace  tells  us  ^  gods 
and  men  abhor."  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  tiling  more  common-inace 
than  those  parts  which  are  not  exclusively  Indian ;  and  as  to  the  satires,  we 
^hould  not  nave  discovered  that  they  were  intended  to  be  satirical,  if  the 
author  had  not  charitably  let  us  into  the  secret.  The  work  consists  of  a  collec- 
tion of  tales,  essays,  and  rhymes,  somewhat  in  tlie  style  of  Washington  Irving's 
i^alma^undi,  which  may,  possibly,  interest  some  bilious  nabobs  and  retired 
officers ;  so  to  their  admiration  we  consign  it 


Sbrmons  dy  the  Rev.  Stephen  Pope,  M.A.,  Curate  of  St  Mary's,  Lambetli, 
and  late  Fellow  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge.  London  :  C.,  6.,  and  F. 
Rivington,  and  Uatchard  and  Son.     1830. 

This  unpretending  little  volume  contains  eight  instructive  and  truly  Christian 
sermons,  wTitten  in  a  gentle,  yet  firm  spirit,  and  calculated  to  increase  our  faith 
in  C*hrist  Jesus»  and  our  zeal  in  good  works.  Mr.  Pope  has  done  well  to  publish 
them  in  this  cheap  and  simple  form,  as  they  are  accessible  to  all  classes,  and 
contain  more  tnial  Christianitv  than  half  the  huge  and  ponderous  tomes,  which 
frequently  affect  so  much,  and  effect  so  little.  £^th  the  matter  and  the  manner 
prove  the  author  to  be  an  amiabie  and  well-informed  gospel  teacher. 


CoSVERSATIOKS    ON    THE    ArT    OF    MiNUTUftE  PaINTING.       By   MisS  E.   £. 

Kendrick. 

Nothing  can  be  more  simple,  and,  at  the  same  time,  instructive,  than  these 
conversations ;  and,  truly,  our  fair  friends  are  deeply  indebted  to  Miss  E.  £. 
Kendrick  for  her  pleasing  and  animated  little  volume,  which  will  be,  or  ought  to 
Ije,  on  the  table  of  every  young  student  of  the  delightful  art  of  miniature  paint- 
ing. Her  rules  and  instructions  are  admirable,  and  the  superiority  of  her  own 
1ft  arks  is  the  best  proof  of  the  excellence  of  her  theory. 


CHAaACTERisTic  SKETCHES  OF  Animals.     By  Thouuis  Landsecr.    No.  2« 
Moon,  Boys,  and  Graves. 


"E  second  number  of  fhL<i  pleasing  and  valuable  publidation  contains 
lits  of  "  The  Musk  Ox,"  "  Bengal  Tigers,"  "  The  Elk,"  and  "  The  Ibex,^' 


The 
portraits 

^ith  characteristic  vignettes.  Having  already  stated  our  opinion  of  the  work, 
^G  shall  defer  any  further  obsen'ations  in  reference  to  it,  until  one  or  two 
additional  parts  have  appeared. 
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Your  CotnmiUee  camiot  dUmiss  this  interetting  tubjeet  withoui  iuhmitiinff  to 
the  attentive  reflection  of  the  House  kmo  highly  the  cultivation  of  the  Fine 
Arts  has  contributed  to  the  reputation^  character ^  and  dignity^  of  every  Go- 
venwient  by  which  they  have  been  encouraged;  and  how  intimately  they  are 
connected  witli  the  advancement  of  every  thing  valuable  in  science^  literature, 
and  philosophy^ — ^R^port  of  the  Select  Comnuttee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  Elgin  Marbles. 


THE    BRITISH  GALLERY. 

There  is  not  a  more  remarkable  phenomenon  in  the  nature  of  man  than  liis 
susceptibility  of  enjoyment  For  every  exertion  of  his  body,  the  use  of  each  of 
his  senses,  and  the  exercise  of  every  faculty  of  his  mind,  is,  by  the  arrangement 
of  a  beneficent  Creator,  associated  with  pleasure ;  and  the  structure  and  ordina- 
tion of  the  surrounding  universe  is  fitted  to  excite  and  administer  to  it  The 
magnificent,  but  sileut  heavens ;  the  vast  ocean  with  its  eternal  loar ;  the  infinitely 
diversified  fonns,  colours,  and  grouping  of  terrestrial  objects  awaken  feelings 
of  delight 

<<  In  the  silent  heart  which  nature 

Fumisheth  to  every  creature." 

But  this  is  not  all :  man  is  endowed  with  faculties  which  enable  him  to  select 
from  the  materials  nature  so  bountifully  presents,  and  from  the  most  beautiful 
to  create  new  worlds  of  his  own,  to  administer  to  his  enjoyment  lliese  are  the 
faculties  of  imagination  and  fancy;  they  are  possessed  by  every  human  being  in 
some  degree,  although,  like  the  dormant  vitality  of  the  chrye^is,  some  genial 
influence  is  necessary  for  their  development  In  the  exercise  of  these  faculties  the 
arts  of  poetry  and  painting  consist;  both  are  employed  chiefly  to  administer  to 
our  gratification ;  they  difler  from  each  other,  inasmuch  as  the  former  addresses 
the  understanding  and  heart,  through  the  medium  of  language,  the  latter 
appeals  through  the  noblest  bodily  sense,  the  eye.  The  province  of  poetry  is 
more  extended  than  that  of  painting ;  it  is  confined  to  no  time,  it  is  limited  by 
no  space ;  the  daring  imagination  of  the  poet  extends  through  the  universe, 
mounts  to  the  tlirone  of  the  Most  High,  descends  to  the  deptlis  of  hell,  brings 
together  the  past  and  future,  and  exhibits  trains  of  action  and  passion  among 
men  and  angels,  which  may  continue  for  ages.  Sucli  are  its  higher  flights ;  but 
it  also  de^neates  the  vast  variety  of  human  character ;  the  dark  deptlis,  and 
the  bright  and  magnificent  qualities  of  the  human  heart,  the  subtle  and 
mysterious  influence  of  things  seen,  on  the  mind  and  feelings  of  man ;  and  it 
pictiures  in  words — as  accurately  as  words  can  delineate  them — ^the  objects  of 
beauty  and  interest  around  us.  The  art  of  painting,  although  more  limited, 
has  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  objects  on  which  it  can  be  exerted  But  it 
can  only  present  to  us  what  the  eye  can  at  once  command ;  successive  events 
successive  passions  and  feelings,  remote  times,  and  distant  objects,  are  not 
within  its  limits.  Nature  presents  her  objects  individually,  and  actions  are  all 
momentary;  the  association  of  individuals  and  the  connection  of  successive 
events  are  the  operations  of  mind,    llie  art  of  painting  gives 

'<  To  one  brief  moment  caught  from  fleeting  time. 
The  appropriate  calm  of  blest  eternity.** 

Contemplating  the  subject  of  painting  less  with  the  knowledge  of  the  artist, 
than  the  feelings  of  an  amateur,  we  may  roughly  group  them  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads. 

First — ^The  ideal.  This  comprehends  the  fabulous  beings  ot  mythology,  the 
allegorical  personification  of  human  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  the  creatures 
with  which  the  poets,  and  even  some  philosophers,  people  die  mountains  and 
woods,  the  streams,  the  air,  and  the  sea.    This  has  mways  been  a  favourite 
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class  of  subjects  with  the  painter;  it  allows  a  wide  range  to  his  imag;ination,  in 
the  anangement  aiid  attitudes  of  figures,  iu  the  selection  of  scenes,  and  in 
colouring.  Notwithstanding  the  a})parent]y  unlimited  scope  of  this  subject,  it 
has  been  so  much  handled  tliat  little  perfect  originality  in  it  can  be  expected. 

Second. — Tlie  thoughts  and  passions  inherent  in  beings  really  existent,  as 
vIieuQ  forth  in  their  actions  and  sulTerings.  Here  is  a  field  really  boundless. 
It  includes  Uie  crCiUions  of  the  poet  and  novelist,  as  well  a.s  the  characters  of 
true  history — for  the  endowments  of  real  men  are  1}estowed  on  tJiem. 

This  class  must  be  subdivided  into  two  departments. 

In  minds  distinguished  for  talent,  and  refnied  by  cultivation,  the  feelings  of 
our  common  nature  not  merely  exist,  but  they  exist  in  greater  intensity  and 
purity;  their  expression  is  more  quiet  and  subdued:  yet  joy  and  sorrow  throw 
iLL'ir  lights  and  shadows  more  brightly  and  deeply  over  minds  of  dignity  and 
l^iitness,  and  the  sunshine  of  tlie  heait  beams  upon  them,  and  its  bitterness 
overshadows  their  countenances  with  gloom ;  and  there  must  be  a  corresponding 
luind  in  the  artist  to  read,  to  understiind,  and  to  depict  these  emotions.  The 
rt'presentation  of  such  subjects  i^  perhaps  the  highest  walk  of  art.  It  is 
U)  jtuiuting,  what  the  subjects  of  Shakspeare,  Milton,  VVoixls worth,  Coleridge, 
iiivl  Byron,  are  to  poetr)'.  We  are  not  to  expect,  except  among  a  highly 
culti\iited  and  intellectual  people,  this  branch  of  the  art  to  be  encouraged  or 
cultivated.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  the  characteristic  of  the  English  school. 
Pue  depths  of  the  human  heart  umst  be  fathomed,  the  heights  of  the  human 
mind  attained,  before  this  style  of  painting  can  be  fully  appreciated. 

The  lower  grade  of  this  class  of  subject,  comprehends  tne  passion;:,  amuse^ 
lunits,  and  doin^,  of  the  uncultivated — the  unpolished  classes  of  society. 
llie  Dutch  painters  have  excelled  in  such  subjects,  and  our  own  galleries 
art'  crowded  with  them;  they  suit  tlie  taste,  and  meet  the  capacity  of  the 
uiultitude. 

The  third  class  is  the  representation  of  the  grand  objects  of  nature.  The 
eiteaded  landscape,  the  broad  lake,  the  impetuoas  torrent,  the  magnificent 
•)ceau,  and  the  everlasting  hills,  are  fit  subjects  for  the  exercise  of  the  greatest 
talents.  The  painter  selects  the  most  favourable  point  of  view,  and  the  light 
U^st  calculated  to  exhibit  the  qwUities  of  the  scene  before  him,  and  copying 
minutely  and  accurately  what  he  sees,  transfers  upon  his  canvass  the  scenes 
•'«vhich  every  natural  heart  enjoys.*'  Tn  his  work  there  must  be  fidelity  of 
execution,  and  accuracy  in  tlie  disposition  of  light  and  shade ;  but  the  grandeur 
of  nature  is  in  his  subject,  and  it  needs  the  keen  eye  and  the  vigorons  hand  of 
^tniiis  for  its  grasp.  To  this  class,  belongs  the  composition  of  landscapes, 
^vliich  requires  the  greatest  degiee  of  the  excellence  of  the  landscape-painter, 
toirether  with  a  powerful  imaguiation  and  vigorous  fancy,  to  select  and 
a.>aociate  the  minute  parts  of  uature^s  beauties,  and  by  combining  them  into  a 
;^at  whole,  to  make  the  creation  his  own.  The  names  of  Claude  and  our  own 
uot  less  wonderful  Turner,  are  distinguished  in  this  department 

The  fourtli  class  comprehends  nature's  more  humble  productions ;  the  comera 
of  landscapes,  the  small  nook  in  the  wood,  the  rugged  tree,  the  rough  rock,  the 
Ituhhling  brook,  together  witli  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and  other  domestic  animals, 
as  well  as  the  wilder  species.  The  chief  quality  necessary  in  pictures  of  these 
'•hjects,  is  a  faithful  imitation  of  nature.  There  is  little  room  for  the  exercise 
i^f  the  fancy,  and  still  less  for  the  imagination.  A  correct  taste,  however,  ^ill 
(uable  the  painter  to  select  such  objects  for  imitation,  as  inspire  some  feeling  of 
pleasure  when  we  look  at  them  in  nature.  A  gleam  of  fancy  may  be  thrown 
')>tT  them,  although  its  deeper  workings  be  denied:  and  there  is  truly  in 
nature's  minutest  productions,  a  beauty,  a  perfection,  a  finish,  requiring  a 
delicate  eye  to  observe,  and  a  feeling  heart  to  enjoy. 

The  fifth  class  are  tlie  artifichil  objects  of  use  and  ornament  Buildings  of 
all  kinds,  implements  of  art,  et  cetera.  These  subjects  are  usually  mingled 
Hitli  objects  of  the  fourth  class.  They  require  little  art  to  imitate,  and  none  of 
^e  higher  qualifications  of  the  painter*  Reynolds  disparagingly  calls  it  pot- 
and-pan  painting. 

The  sixth  class  is  portiait  painting*  Thisisabighgtadeof  theorty  wbaterer 
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some  persons  may  think;  but  how  little  understood!  Nothing  is  more  easy. 
than  to  copy  upon  canvass  the  rough  outlines  of  a  face,  to  fill  these  up  «ith  the 
wrinkles,  the  moles,  and  the  colours  of  the  original— to  give  the  picture 
smoothness,  and  thus  to  make  a  likeness.  Nothing  more  difficult,  or  ratlior, 
nothing  more  requires  true  genius  than  to  give  a  picture  the  prevailing  moral 
sentiment,  Uie  intellectual  character  of  the  person  painted.  ITie  former  is  what 
Fuscli  was  accustomed  to  call  contemptuously — face  painting;  the  latter  charac- 
terizes the  portraits  of  Reynolds,  Titian,  Vandyke,  and  Remhnindt 

We  would  not  exclude  from  the  list  of  the  legitimate  objects  of  art,  the 
adoption  of  points  of  humour,  the  comic  incidents  of  life ;  this  may  form  a 
scvcntli  class  in  our  enumeration.  But  the  foregoing  remarks  must  lead  us  to 
condemn  most  emphatically  the  pra(;tice  of  painting  low,  vulgar  bufroonexr  and 
practical  jests.  Pictures  of  such  subjects  really  ought  not  to  be  admitted  inUi 
our  exhibitions.  They  tread  closely  on  the  province  of  caricature,  but  are  desti- 
tute of  its  wit.  If  they  must  be  exhibited,  let  diem  at  any  rate  be  plac^  where 
those  characters  who  can  appreciate  them  frequent  For  surely,  the  fashionable, 
the  elegant,  and  the  cultivated  classes  which  visit  our  galleries  can  find  no 
amusement  in  such  productions.  Who  that  has  a  particle  of  refined  feeling 
would  place  such  subjects  in  a  collection  ? 

The  British  Institution  for  promoting  the  fine  arts,  our  readers  are  probably 
aware,  opens  two  exhibitions  in  the  course  ()f  a  year;  the  one  of  the  old  masters, 
the  other,  of  the  works  of  our  own  artists,  llie  latter  opened  on  the  first  of 
Februarj',  and  we  propose  to  give  a  sketch  of  some  of  the  best  pictures,  arranged 
according  to  the  foregoing  plan.  ITiis  exhibition  does  not  excite  so  much 
general  interest  as  that  of  the  Royal  Academy,  but  yet  it  contains  many  of  the 
same  pictures,  and  mostly  by  the  same  artists. 

As  a  painter  of  the  ideal  class  of  subjects,  Howard  is  universally  known. 
He  has  two  pictures  in  the  gallery,  "  Tlie  Birth  of  Venus,"  and  "  Morning." 
In  the  former,  the  figures  are  beautiful  (except  the  dra>\ing  of  the  lower  limbs 
of  the  goddess,)  and  the  colouring  exquisite.  Morning  is  a  group  of  figures — 
beings  that  ride  on  the  sunbeams,  sailing  along  with  the  first  dawn  of  light 
Not  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood,  but 

«  Such  forms  as  from  their  covert  peep 
When  earthly  cares  are  laid  asleep." 

Ettey's  "  Venus  and  Cupid,*'  is  "  beautiful  exceedingly,"  the  colouring  is  of  the 
softest  and  most  glowing  flesh,  and  appears  derived  from  the  circulation  of  the 
warm  blood  within.    This  picture  is  a  real  gem  of  art 

In  the  first  department  of  our  next  class  of  subjects,  the  exhibition  affords  but 
few  examples.  We  must  do  our  artists  the  justice  to  acknowledge,  they  would 
not  be  duly  encouraged  in  the  higher  works  of  this  class.  Few  would  enjoy, 
for  but  few  would  understand  them.  Yet  there  are  some  of  the  more  obvious 
instances  of  deep  feeling,  which  every  man  of  taste  must  perceive  and  delight 
in.  To  understand  this,  we  would  recommend  our  readers  to  nsit  the  National 
Gallery,  and  look  at  a  picture  by  Correggio.  Need  we  be  told  it  is  a  mother 
and  clbild!  The  glow  of  maternal  affection  animates  every  feature  of  the 
countenance ;  the  feeling  of  a  mother's  tenderness  towards  the  child  of  her 
womb  is  expressed  in  every  lineament  of  the  figure ;  and  we  exclaim,  *'  Oh 
there  is  an  enduring  tenderness  in  the  love  of  a  mother  to  her  child,  that 
transcends  all  other  affections  of  tlie  heart!  It  is  neither  to  be  chilled  by 
selfishness,  nor  daunted  by  danger,  nor  weakened  by  worthlessness,  nor  stifled 
by  ingratitude." 

The  "  Mother  and  Child,"  by  Edmonstone,  in  the  British  Gallery,  is  no  imita- 
tion of  Correggio.  It  is  from*  nature.  In  a  female  of  less  elevation  and  mind, 
the  feeling  is  sweeUy  and  beautifully  pourtraved.  The  confiding  affection  of 
the  child,  the  tenderness  of  the  mother,  is  distinct,  unaffected,  and  needs  no 
accessory,  llie  execution  also  is  excellent  There  are  otiier  attempts  in  the 
gallery  to  give  the  mother,  but  they  fail  for  want  of  expression  and  feeling. 
.  The  ** Guardian,"  by  Newtos,  represents  stem  and  unyielding  authority;  the 
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bead  is  most  powerfully  painted.  The  "Duenna"  exhibits  the  waywardness  of  a 
silly  gill,  the  old  woman  is  indifferently  done,  perhaps  one  of  the  worst  pictures 
of  this  excellent  artist 

"  The  Lady  in  Sl  Swithen's  chair,*'  from  Waverley,  by  Sir  W.  Beechey,  exhibits 
a  hig^h-minded  and  beautiful  woman,  on  whom  sorrow  has  wrought  powerfully, 
under  the  influence  of  present  determination  and  feitr. 

"TTie  Reconciliation  of  Milton  with  his  Wife,"  by  W.  Boxall,  is  a  grand 
picture  of  this  class.  The  mingled  feelings  of  high- wrought  anger  in  remem- 
brance of  wrong,  and  returning  tenderness,  which  the  presence  of  the  penitent 
excites,  agitates  the  breast  of  the  great  bard,  and  is  beautifully  and  distinctly 
represented  in  the  countenance  and  bearing  of  the  figure ;  while  the  head  bears  the 
stamp  of  a  genius  of  the  liighest  order.  We  beg  to  remind  this  artist,  for  his  encou- 
ragement, in  the  words  of  a  great  poet  applied  to  this  subject,  that "  the  qualities 
which  dazzle  at  first  sight,  and  kindle  the  admiration  of  the  multitude,  are 
essentially  different  from  those  by  which  permanent  influence  is  secured."  The 
colouring  is  deep  and  the  composition  bold  and  powerful. 

**  Pilgrims  appixmching  the  IShrine,"  by  Kipping^,  is  another  picture 
deserving  of  all  praise.  In  the  interior  of  a  church  in  Italy,  a  procession  of 
devotees  is  proceeding  up  the  aisle  towards  the  richly  embeUislied  shrine; 
the  chapel  is  occupied  by  a  group  at  their  devotions.  The  painter  has  given  to 
the  face  of  every  one  of  the  numerous  figures  a  strong  character,  while  over  the 
whole  a  feeling  of  piety  is  thrown,  like  tlie  sunshine,  brightening  alike  the  evil 
and  the  good.  At  the  shrine  a  prince  offers  ostentatiously  his  treasures,  by  his 
side  a  poor  widow  throws  in  her  mite.  In  the  face  of  a  woman,  the  maternal 
affection  gleams  through  her  devotion ;  behind  her  is  the  dark  furrowed  face  of 
a  brigand;  here  is  the  *' sweet  piety  of  youth,"  there  the  weakness  and  unloveli- 
ness  of  age.  The  whole  is  managed  with  great  judgment,  and  painted  with 
great  skill. 

"  The  Bridemaid,"  by  Parris,  is  a  sweet  and  interesting  production ;  elegance, 
grace,  and  1)eauty,  characterize  the  figure ;  the  part  she  has  just  sustained 
renders  the  beautiiul  girl  pensive.    The  painting  is  exquisite. 

There  are  many  pictures  representing  tne  less  cultivated  classes  of  society ;  of 
these,  the  best  are  the  following :  "  Children  in  search  of  Bait,"  by  Edmonstone, 
is  tme  and  beautiful :  take  away  the  dress  and  the  situation,  shew  only  the 
faces  of  the  childreu,  and  the  subdued,  timid  look  tells  us  their  humble  birth 
and  education. 

** Smugglers  alarmed,''  J.  Knight:  this  is  a  bold  and  animated  composition. 

Two  **  Coast  Scenes,"  by  Shayer,  exhibit  the  qualities  of  truth  in  the  chamcters 
of  the  persons,  and  hannony  in  the  arrangement  and  colouring. 

**  A  Troiibadour  relating  his  Adventures,"  by  R.  T.  IVme,  and  a  "Greek  Girl," 
by  Pickersgill,  are  excellent  in  their  way.  The  latter  is  a  picture  of  voluptuous 
Wauty  without  any  mind  or  feeling,  save  a  love  of  finery;  but  is  painted  with 
great  accuracy  and  splendour. 

'* Contemplating  the  Weather,"  J.  Tennant;  "A  Coast  Scene — Fishermen," 
by  Good;  and  some  others  of  similar  pretensions,  well  represent  the  objects 
intended,  and  are  painted  with  skill. 

**  Beading  the  Gazette,"  Rippingill,  deserves  higher  pmise ;  the  feeling  and 
expression  of  the  enjoyment  inspired  by  the  news,  is  fmely  given ;  the  head  is 
full  of  character. 
"The  Sick  Child,"  by  W^ebster,  is  a  picture  that  will  be  much  admired  by  the 
multitude ;  the  disgust  of  tlie  boy  for  his  physic,  the  pulse-feeling  doctor,  the 
nurse  malcing  the  gruel,  tlic  boy  stealing  the  omnges,  the  cat  running  away 
from  a  smoking  hot  coal  just  popped  from  the  fire,  the  laborious  painting 
and  finish  of  the  whole,  the  projection  of  the  utensils,  will  all  be  admired  and 
extolled.  We  recommend  our  readers  who  share  in  this  admiration,  to  read 
the  "  Idler,"  No.  79. 

"*  The  Jugglers,"  by  Gill,  expresses  simply  and  well  the  admiration  of  the  cot- 
tager, and  his  numerous  children,  at  the  feats  of  the  swarthy  conjurors. 

Of  the  representation  of  tlie  more  noble  scenery  of  nature,  there  are  many 
examples  we  can  mention  with  applause.    **  Brunnet,"  by  Mons.  de  Meuron; 
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"  The  Falls  of  the  Machus,  near  Conway,"  F.  C.  Lewis;  "Fecamp,  from  the 
Sea,**  C.  F.  Tomkins ;  "  Entrance  to  the  Valley  of  Borrowdale,  Cumberland,'* 
T.  M.  Richardson,  jun.,  and  some  others ;  but  ceitainly  some  of  the  best  of  our 
landscape  painters  have  no  pictures  in  this  exhibition. 

Of  the  minor  landscape,  and  other  humble  productions  of  nature,  there  are 
more  pictures,  and  some  of  great  beaut}\  The  landscapes  of  Lee  are  admired 
for  their  truth  and  accuracy  of  colouring,  and  felicity  of  execution ;  particularly 
•*  Trees,  with  Figures  and  Sheep,"    "  Landscape,  with  a  Wooden  Bridge,"  kc. 

The  pictures  of  Daniel,  exhibiting  scenes  in  India,  are  always  interesting; 
more  especially  his  landscapes.  He  has  "  A  Scene  near  Currah,  on  the  Ganges ;" 
••The  Indian  Well;"  '•Tlie  Zinnana;"  and,  ••Native  Females  on  the  Coast  of 
Malabar ;"  possessing  the  double  interest  of  novelty  and  excellence  of  execution. 

Stanfield  is  too  well  known  in  this  department  to  require  commendation. 
"  A  Scene  on  the  Hemish  coast ;"  ♦•  L'ille  Bert,  on  the  Soane ;"  and,  «•  A  Wreck ;" 
testify  to  his  excellencies. 

Linnell  exhibits  ••A  Dairy  Farm,"  possessing  great  beauty;  the  compoation, 
the  execution,  and  tlie  colouring,  are  alike  admirable. 

We  wonder  that  Ward  should  not  be  sensible  of  the  erroneous  colouring  of 
such  pictures  as  •*  The  Intruder,"  a  scene  of  cattle,  dogs,  and  poultry,  as  gay  as 
butterflies.    He  has  great  qualities,  but  does  not  this  error  obscure  them  ? 

The  pictures  of  Edwin  Landscer  possess  aualities  which  raise  them  greatly 
above  the  mere  imitation  of  nature.  They  ctisplay  an  accuracy  of  observation, 
a  correctness  of  judgment,  and  a  power  of  painting,  quite  unrivalled  in  this  de- 
partment '*The  Stone-breaker"  is  remaiiable  for  tne  minuteness  of  the  exe- 
cution. The  fragments  of  stone  and  ore,  sparkle  as  in  nature.  "  Highland 
Music," — A  piper  is  playing  to  a  group  of  dogs,  of  true  Highland  breed  and 
quality.  This  picture  is  a  truly  wonderful  piece  of  art;  the  moral  disposition 
of  the  dogs  (if  we  may  so  speak),  as  we  might  suppose,  variously  inclines  them 
to  receive  the  compliment  of  the  piper.  One  little  impatient  cur  turns  up  his 
nose,  and  howls  a  long,  whining  note  of  imitation,  as  you  gaze  on  the  picture 
you  listen  for  the  sound ;  another  is  snarling  less  melodiously ;  a  third  is  repre- 
sented blind — ^the  eye  is  pearly  white,  and  tliis  has  provoked  censure  from  some 
ignorant  critics,  as  a  mistake  in  the  colour.  The  creature  has  lost  his  eye, 
probably  from  a  thorn  piercing  it,  and  his  hearing  has  become  more  acute ;  the 
muscular  play  of  the  external  ear  is  more  delicate.  This  we  know  is  the  usual 
physiological  consequence  of  the  loss  of  vision.  His  gait,  also,  betokens  an 
inclination  to  decamp ;  blindness  likewise  induces  timidity :  mark  the  accuracy  of 
the  painter's  eye.  It  has  been  said  of  two  large  dogs  in  the  picture,  that  they  are 
indifferent  to  the  music.  Far  from  it ;  look  at  the  expression  of  the  eyes ;  the 
shrinking  head  of  one,  the  averted  ear  of  the  other ;  they  all  concur  in  distaste 
to  the  harmony.  We  should  think  tiiat  Mr.  Landseer  lives  among  dogs  and 
deer,  and  we  snould  not  be  surprised  at  a  vocabulary  of  their  language  from  his 
pen.    This  picture  is  unrivalled  by  any  Dutch  picture  we  ever  saw. 

**  Dead  Game,"  Oliver,  is  painted  with  great  accuracy. 

The  pictures  of  **  Still  Life,*'  by  G.  Lance,  are  most  accurate  and  1)eautiful. 
••  Fruit,"  is  a  complete  deception ;  we  actually  heard  a  group  of  visitors  dispute 
about  tiie  reality  of  a  sprinkling  of  water  on  the  fruit,  and  required  the  toudi  to 
convince  it  was  art  In  the  picture  ••Le  Debris,"  the  imitation  is  wonderful, 
but  we  think  it  good  painting  thrown  away  on  such  a  subject 

"  La  Partie  Quarr6e,"  G.  Slous,  is  a  party  of  mice  at  a  splendid  repast;  the 
little  creatures  and  the  **  still  life  "  of  the  picture  are  painted  with  great  fidelity. 

Portraits  are  excluded  by  the  rules  of  this  institution ;  a  few,  however,  are 
admitted  under  tlie  title  of  studies.  One,  b>'  Shee,  P.  R  A.,  after  the  manner  of 
Rembrandt,  for  which  we  can  say  little.  One  by  Colvin  Smith,  of  Wilkie,  and 
Heads  of  Charles  Kemble  and  his  daughter,  by  different  artists,  all  tolerably 
good,  but  possessing  nothing  remarkable.  A  female,  by  Mrs.  Pearson,  is  a 
sweet  face  and  bust,  painted  with  lady-like  qualities.  Our  female  artists  certainly 
exhibit,  as  we  should  expect,  much  softness,  sweetness,  and  grace ;  we  can  give 
this  commendation  to  Mrs.  Pearson,  Miss  Corbaux,  Mrs.  Carpenter,  Miss  Gould- 
smith,  Miss  Beaumont,  and  some  others.  J.  G. 
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AU  Cambrid^  men  very  well  know,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  mathematical 
lenowledge  acquired  at  that  Universityi  is  obtained,  not  from  printed  treatises,  but 
irom  numuscripts  drawn  up  bv  all  the  college  tutors,  for  the  use  and  advantage  of 
their  respective  classes.  These  MSS.  are  sometimes,  though  not  generally, 
nrculated  about  for  the  conunon  benefit  of  all  who  choose  to  avail  themselves  of 
tbem.  To  supersede  the  use  of  many  of  these  floating  commentaries,  and  to  unite 
and  combine  the  excellencies  of  those  at  present  most  approved,  the  indefatigable 
Mr.  J.  >L  Wright  is  preparing  for  press  a  Translation  of  those  parts  of  the  first 
book  of  NEWTON'a  FamciPiA,  commonly  read  at  Cambridge,  with  explanatory 
notes  snd  deductions.  The  same  writer  is  also  about  to  pubUsh  A  Collection 
or  ExEBagES  in  Pure  Mathehaticb,  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  weU-known 
pourse  of  M.  Francocur. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  very  able  compiler  of  the  "  Modern  Traveller," 
intends,  after  completing  his  survey  of  North  America,  to  return  to  Italy,  France, 
Switzerhuid,  &c.  It  was  apprehended  by  many,  and,  indeed  the  editor's  announce- 
ment intimated  as  much,  that  from  some  unexplained  reason,  he  intended  to  pass 
owr  these  highly-interesting  countries  unnoticed.  Mr.  Conder  has,  however, 
relie^'ed  whatever  apprehensions  might  have  been  entertained  upon  this  point, 
by  a  recent  advertiscroent,  to  the  eflTect  of  our  present  statement,  and  we  are  happy 
to  sec  that  he  baa  done  so.  No  one  can  be  better  qualified  for  producing,  from  tne 
shnost  innumerable  journals,  notes,  sketches,  8ic.,  &c.,  that  have  appeared  relating 
to  these  continental  countries,  a  systematic  digest  of  authentic  information,  than 
tbe  accomplished  individual  who  presides  over  tiois  undertaking,  and  conducts  that 
aMe  review,  **  The  Bdectic." 

The  fourth  part  of  Rickards*  India  is  now  in  the  press,  and  will  complete  the 
rabject,  entitled  "  The  Revenue  Systems  of  India  under  the  East  India  Company*8 
Government,  as  tending  to  perpetuate  the  degraded  condition  of  the  Natives.** 

An  artist  of  the  name  of  Greenshield,  is  exhibiting  in  Edinburgh  a  collection  of 
'titnea  which  he  denominates  The  Jolly  Beggars.  They  are  eight  in  number, 
rraresenting  A  Ballad  Singer  and  his  two  Deborahs,  A  Caird,  A  Tinker,  A  Fair 
Helen,  for  whom  they  contend,  and  an  old  Soldier  and  his  doxy. 

Mr.  Sadler,  the  honourable  member  for  Newark-upon-Trent,  is  diligently  pro- 
curing materials  for  a  work  on  Pofulation. 

The  long  announced  CA^iRRiixiE  Mathematical  Repository,  will  be  published 
shortly. 

The  Athekjevm  has,  we  perceive,  recently  commenced  a  new  series.  This  mea- 
sure is  an  afterthought  of  its  conductors,  who  do  not  appear  to  have  contemplated 
if  when  the  year  b^an.  At  all  events  we  are  glad  of  it ;  any  thing  new  in  the 
«  Athenaeum**  can  hudly  fail  of  being  acceptable,  for  novelty  has  long  been  at  a 
notorious  anaifliiiin  in  tnat  work.  As  improvement  seems  the  order  of  the  day, 
we  fvould  suggest  the  infusion  of  a  little  new  life  and  vigotir  into  its  (generally) 
spiritless  pages.  We  fear  it  has  reached  its  dotage.  It  was  promising  once,  but 
it*«  spring-time  is  passed  away,  eheu  I  nunquam  reditunts. 

The  Pasha  of  Egypt  has  recently  established  a  newspuier  at  Bonlaq,  the  Port 
of  Cairo,  which  is  published  twice  a  week.  It  is  called  The  Eoyftian  JotTRNALt 
is  of  the  common  folio  form,  and  is  printed  in  two  columns,  the  one  Turkish,  and 
the  other  Arabic.  It  is  said  to  be  ablv  conducted,  uid  reports  the  proceedings  of 
the  recently  instituted  National  Assemoly.  It  likewise  describes  the  great  mecha- 
ni(sl  works  now  prosecuting  under  the  superintendance  of  the  Pasha*  This  is 
ci^enaa  recent  news  in  the  public  journals;  but  we  remember  hearing  as  long 
back  as  18^  or  1827,  that  a  newspaper  was  then  publishing  weekly  at  Boutaq,  the 
idtemate  columns  of  which  were  in  Ambic  and  Italian.  This  "  £g3rptian  Journal,** 
then,  is  not  (as  has  been  stated)  the  first  ne\vspaper  established  by  the  mandate 
of  All. 
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Mr.  Cousens  and  Mr.  Lupton  have  announced  for  publication,  engravings  from 
selected  pictures  by  The  late  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence;  Messrs.  Colnagbi  and 
Co.  and  Harding  and  Co.  are  about  to  publish  the  whole  of  his  worics ;  and  Mr. 
Lane,  the  lithographic  draughtsman,  is  engaged  in  producing  a  series  of  copies  firom 
his  drawings. 

Mr.  Shee  wbs  elected  to  the  president's  chair  of  the  Royal  Academy  by  eighteen 
votes.  Sir  William  Beechey,  the  next  in  number,  had  six.  JVIr.  Shee  is  an  amiable 
man,  and  an  accomplished  gentleman  ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  the  choice  of  the  aca- 
demy fell  exactly  where,  all  circumstances  considered,  it  ought  to  have  fallen.  He 
is  the  author  of  *'  Rhymes  on  Art,"  and  *'  Oldcourt,*'  a  novel.  Literature  and  art 
will  thus  be  brought  into  more  immediate  comiexion  by  the  influence  of  a  president 
who  is  distinguished  in  both. 

Dr.  Monk's  long  promised  Life  of  the  Celebrated  Bentley,  is  said  to  be  on 
the  eve  of  publication.  It  is  expected  that  in  this  work  ample  justice  will  at 
length  be  done  to  the  character  and  genius,  hitherto  not  sufHciently  appreciated,  of 
that  great  philologist. 

The  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  announces  that  A  Map  of 
the  Heavens,  in  six  paits,  will  soon  be  published  under  their  superintendance. 
The  only  singularity  in  this  announcement  is,  that  it  proposes  to  furnish  Astrono* 
mical  Al!aps  forthwith,  although,  as  yet,  the  Society  has  published  nothing  what- 
ever on  Astronomy. 

It  deserves  to  be  better  known,  that  any  person  >\ishing  to  judge  for  himself  of 
the  mode  of  instruction  pursued  at  the  London  University,  may  be  at  once 
admitted  to  any  of  the  lectm'es  by  application  to  the  beadles  in  attendance. 
The  only  conditions  imposed  are,  that  the  visitors  shall  "come  before  the  Professor 
begins,  and  remain  to  the  end  of  the  hour." 

A  Society  has  been  recently  formed  in  France  under  the  name  of  Societk 
Francaise  de  Statistique  Universelle,  the  object  of  which,  (as  its  tide  indi- 
eates)  is  to  ccdlect  together  statistical  information  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  A 
vast  number  of  valuable  facts  will,  no  doubt,  in  time,  be  congregated  by  its  efforts. 
M.  Cesar  Moreau,  formerly  Vice  Consul  of  France  in  London,  may  be  considered 
as  the  founder  of  this  Society. 

A  Translation  of  ]\Soore*8  Life  of  Byron,  is  announced  in  Paris.  The 
prospectus  contains  something  quite  new  to  Englishmen.  The  following  is  a 
close  version  of  its  introductory  sentences :  "  To  France  belongs  the  honour  of 
gathering  to  itself  all  great  names.  Lord  Byron  has  been  better  understood,  and 
better  estimated  by  us,  both  as  poet  and  as  a  man,  than  by  his  o>vn  countrymen.** 
We  suppose  we  must  yield  the  point,  for  the  French  literati  have  long  ago  decided 
to  their  own  satisfaction,  that  they  are  infinitely  better  acquainted  with  the  language 
and  writings  of  Brit^,  than  Englishmen  themselves.  Voltaire  used  to  boast 
that  he  first  showed  us  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  and  the  French  of  1830  are  idx>ut 
to  show  us  Byron.     We  ought  to  be  infinitely  grateful  to  them  for  their  kindness. 

Julia  Romana,  by  C.  Buckc,  'wiil  soon  be  published.  It  professes  to  be  <'  a 
new  species  of  dramatic  poem,"  and  "  to  the  best  knowledge  the  author  has  of  his 
own  mental  associations,  perfectly  original  in  all  its  parts !  i"  This  must  be  a  rara 
avis  in  terris — quite  a  sight  I 

Some  beautifiil  specimens  in  coloured  lithography  have  been  laid  before  us. 
They  are  the  productions  of  a  distinguished  foreigner,  the  Baron  Adam  Friedel, 
and  consist  of  a  series  of  copies  from  the  old  masters,  and  of  portraits  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  Greeks,  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  late  Revohirionary 
war  in  the  East  The  prints  possess  considerable  merit,  and  afford  the  most 
satisfactory  means  of  forming  an  opinion  of  the  capabilities  of  Lithoenaphy, — an 
art  which  is  rapidly  improving.  The  baron  is  evidently  an  accomplish^  artist ; 
his  copies  appear  to  be  exceedingly  accurate,  and  his  original  portraits  are  valuable, 
not  only  because  of  the  interest  connected  with  the  subject  of  Greece,  but  because 
of  the  spirited  and  effective  manner  in  which  they  are  executed. 
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In  December,  1826,  I  was  in  France,  and  witnessed  the 
strong  and  genera]  sensation  excited  by  a  very  extraordinary  event 
which  at  that  time  occurred.  On  Sunday,  the  17th  of  December » 
the  clergy  of  the  parish  of  Mign6,  in  the  vicinity  of  Poitiers,  were 
engaged  m  the  exercises  of  the  jubilee,  which  preceded  the  festival 
of  Christmas,  and  a  number  of  persons  drawn  together  from  all 
the  neighbouring  parishes,  to  the  amount  of  9000  souls,  assisted  at 
the  service.  They  had  planted,  as  part  of  the  ceremony,  a  large 
cross  twenty-five  feet  high  and  painted  red ,  in  the  open  air  beside  the 
church.  One  of  the  preachers,  about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  was 
addressing  the  multitude  in  a  suitable  discourse,  and  took  occasion  to 
remind  them  of  the  miraculous  cross  which  appeared  in  the  sky  to 
Constantine  and  his  army,  which  had  the  immediate  effectof  conver- 
ting that  emperor  to  Christianity,  when  suddenly  a  similar  celestial 
cross  appeared  in  the  heavens  just  before  the  porch  of  the  churchp 
about  200  feet  above  the  horizon,  and  140  feet  in  length,  of  a 
bright  silver  colour  tinged  with  red  and  perfectly  well  defined.  The 
effect  of  this  apparition  on  the  congregation  was  strong  and  solemn ; 
they  spontaneously  threw  themselves  on  their  knees,  and  looking  up 
with  awe  and  rapture  at  this  heavenly  visitation,  they  all  sung  toge- 
ther the  canticle,  vive  Jesus,  vive  sa  eroix.  Many  of  the  people  who 
had  been  remiss  in  their  religious  duties,  and  had  heard  without 
emotion  the  reproof  of  their  pastors,  were  now  strongly  affected 
with  a  sense  oi  their  condition,  and  came  forward  wiUi  a  deep 
feeling  of  reverence  and  self  abasement,  humbly  confessing  their 
sins,  and  making  vows  of  penance  and  reformation. 

An  account  containing  a  detail  of  these  circumstances,  was 
written  on  the  spot,  attested  and  signed  by  three  clergymen,  the 
mayor  of  the  town,  and  about  forty  other  persons  who  had  been 
witnesses  to  it.  This  was  sent  to  the  bishop  of  Poitiers,  who  im* 
mediately  appointed  a  commission,  composed  of  men  of  rank  and 
intelligence,  to  investigate  the  matter.  They  proceeded  to  Mign^, 
and  drew  up,  after  a  severe  and  minute  examination  of  witnesses, 
the  following  statement : — 

Report  of  the  Commissioners  employed  by  the  Bishop  of  Poitiers, 
to  investigate  the  truth  of  the  extraordinary  appearance  of  a 
Cross  in  the  heavens,  which  was  seen  in  the  parish  of  Mign6, 
in  the  month  of  December,  1826. 

M.  M.  de  Curzon,  mavor  of  the  town,  M.  Boisgirand,  physician 
of  the  royal  college  of  Iroitiers,  M.  Barbier,  lawyer,  and  others 
testify,  that  they  took  observations  as  to  the  exact  situation  of 
where  the  cross  was  observed,  and  that  they  have  closely  interrogated 
witnesses  who  beheld  the  apparition ;  and  amongst  them  were  many 
agriculturists,  accustomed  to  the  varied  changes  of  the  atmosphere, 
as  all  must  be  who  pass  the  greater  portion  of  their  time  under 
the  canopy  of  heaven  ;  many  artisans,  skilled  in  divers  mechanical 
forms;  and  other  well-informed  persons,  of  high  moral  character, 
Qpon  whose  depositions  the  strictest  confidence  may  be  placed, 
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Sttnday,  tbe  17th  of  December,  1826,  was  the  i^pointed  time 
for  the  closing  lecture  on  religious  exercises,  which  had  been  de- 
livered by  M.  Le  Car6  de  Saint  Prochaire,  and  M.  U  Aumdnier, 
of  the  royal  college ;  there  were  present  at  the  time  about  3000 
persons,  and  the  preacher  was  descanting  on  the  siagnlar  and 
solemn  appearance  of  the  cross  of  former  times,  which  occa- 
sioned so  much  astonishment  to  Constantine  and  his  army — when 
suddenly  the  congregation  beheld  a  cross  in  the  air  of  regular  and 
Tast  dimensions;  no  sign  had  preceded  its  manifestation — no 
thunder  announced  its  appearance — ^no  lightning  heralded  its 
approach.  Those  who  first  perceired  it  pointed  it  out  to  their 
neighbours,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  attention  of  the  auditory  was 
directed  to  it.  The  curate  and  congregation  fixed  their  wondering 
gaze  upon  this  extraordinary  phenomenon,  perfect  and  beautiful  in 
its  form,  and  which  was  placed,  as  it  were,  horizontaHv  in  the 
heavens,  so  that  the  foot  corresponded  with  the  gable  end  of  the 
church,  and  the  head  advanced  in  the  direction  of  the  building 
towards  the  west,  the  transverse  beam  was  at  right  angles  with  the 
stem,  and  each  arm  eonalled  the  head,  which  was  about  three 
quarters  of  the  length  of  the  whole. 

The  different  parts  of  the  cross  were  well  proportioned,  bordered 
by  straight  and  nrm  lines ;  it  stood  out,  as  it  were,  from  the  clear 
blue  sky,  nor  did  it  dazzle  by  excessive  brightness,  but  is  described 
as  of  a  uniform,  undefinable  colour,  of  silvery  hue  shaded  by  a 
pure  rose  tint.  It  has  been  the  general  opinion  that  the  elevation 
ofthis  singular  body  was  not  more  than  200  feet.  The  length 
of  the  cross  might  be  about  140  feet,  and  its  breadth  from  three 
to  four  feet. 

When  the  phenomenon  appeared,  the  sun  had  been  set  less  than 
half  an  hour;  the  cross  retained  its  position — its  form — apd  the 
intensity  of  its  colour  remained  unaltered  for  as  long  a  period, 
until  the  congregation  re-entered  the  chapel  to  receive  the  bene- 
diction of  the  holy  sacrament ;  it  was  then  night,  the  stars  were 
twinkling  brightly  in  the  firmament,  and  those  who  lingered  last 
beheld  the  discoloration  of  the  extraordinary  vision ;  at  length  it 
faded  from  the  light,  leaving,  as  the  night  deepened,  only  the 
shadow  of  itself  upon  the  fading  air.  When  the  people  separated, 
after  the  benediction,  it  had  left  no  trace  behind ;  the  day  of  that 
eventful  night  had  been  clear  and  beautiful,  and  was  the  more  re- 
markable, as  the  weather  preceding  it  had  been  damp  and  rainy. 
At  the  moment  of  the  apparition  the  atmosphere  was  calm,  and 
the  chill  of  evening  was  scarcely  felt  by  the  assembled  mul- 
titude. The  heavens  were  clear,  particularly  around  where  the 
cross  was  seen,  and  a  few  light  clouas  only  were  visible  in  the  ex- 
treme distance.  No  vapours  ascended  from  the  earth,  no  earthly 
impurity  dimmed  the  lustre  of  the  Christian  symbol. 

Such,  monseigneur,  was  what  appeared  to  us  to  constitute  the 
most  material  circumstances  of  this  event;  as  to  its  moral  influence, 
it  appears  that  all  were  seized  with  admiration  and  religious 
respect,  and  that  there  was  no  one  present  who  did  not  believe  it 
a  veritable  miracle  of  the  mercy  and  power  of  God. 

We  have  evidence,  that  many  persons  who  had  resisted  the  in- 
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flaenceof  the  ceremonies  of  the  jabilee»  and  those  who  had  been 
for  years  estranged  from  the  exercises  of  religion,  and  even  oppo- 
sed them  both  b^  word  and  deed,  felt  their  extinct  faith  suddenly 
reillamed  in  their  hearts,  and  have  given  the  most  unequivocal 
proofii  of  it 

If  we  have  been  surprised  at  the  physical  circumstances  of  such 
a  phenomenon,  we  have  more  admired  the  adorable  counsels  of 
providence,  which  caused  an  event  to  occur  at  a  moment  when  it 
produced  such  happy  results.  We  know  that  chance  is  a  mere 
name,  and  that  nothing  can  take  place  without  previous  design 
and  some  determinate  cause,  and  we  could  not  but  be  struck  with 
the  sudden  appearance  of,  this  cross  in  the  midst  of  the  air,  so 
Bianifest  and  of  a  form  so  regular,  at  a  place  and  in  an*  instant, 
when  a  numerous  assembly  were  met  to  celebrate  the  triumphs  of 
the  cross  by  an  imposing  ceremony,  and  at  the  moment  when  re- 
ference was  made  to  a  fozmer  similar  apparition  so  glorious  to  Chris- 
tianity ;  we  could  not  but  be  astonished  to  see  this  awful  phe- 
nomenon preserve  all  its  integrity  and  its  immoveable  situation, 
while  the  assembled  multitude  contemplated  it ;  that  it  faded  away 
in  proportion  as  they  retired,  and  that  it  disappeared  when  the 
most  solemn  act  of  religion  called  the  attention  of  the  faithful  to 
another  place. 

Entered  at  the  records  of  Poitiers  at  a  general  sessions, 
February  0, 1827.  [Names  of  commistionert.] 

This  very  extraordinary  appearance  caused  in  France  a  con- 
siderable sensation.  It  was  certified  by  so  many  unimpeachable 
evidences,  as  a  thing  they  were  all  eye-witnesses  to,  and  in  which 
there  could  be  no  possible  deception ;  and  it  appeared  on  an  occa- 
sion when  the  pious  might  reasonably  suppose,  that^the  Deity 
would  make  an  extraordinary  manifestation,  to  bring  a  number  of 
impenitent  sinners  to  a  sense  of  their  state,  and  cause  that  change 
in  the  mind,  which  the  persuasions  of  their  pastors  could  not  effect. 
The  event,  therefore,  was  considered  a  decidedly  supernatural 
appearance,  and  a  miraculous  interposition  to  bring  about  a  great 
moral  and  religious  purpose. 

There  are  those,  however,  who  believe  that  the  age  of  supernaCual 
interference  has  passed  away;  that  the  Almighty  having  effected  the 
great  purpose  for  which  he  permitted  the  ordinary  course  of  nature 
to  be  arrested,  no  longer  suffers  the  laws  by  which  he  regulates  the 
universe  to  be  suspended  ;  who  have  reason  to  think  that  miracles, 
with  miraculous  gifts,  have  ceased  in  the  world,  and  that  God  no 
longer  displays  the  one  or  confers  the  other.  Such  persons  are 
disposed  to  doubt  all  relations  of  this  kind,  and  if  they  are  of  such 
a  description,  as  to  be  confirmed  by  respectable  attestations  which 
remove  all  suspicion  of  deception,  endeavour  to  account  for 
them  from  natural  causes.  Ot^tbis  class  I  profess  myself  to  be, 
and  while  I  entertain  no  doubt  of  the  reality  of  this  and  similar 
appearances  in  the  sky,  I  will  try  to  reconcile  them  with  the 
usual  analogy  of  meteoric  phenomena. 

These  all  proceed  from  one  common  cause,  irregularity  in  the 
density  of  the  atmosphere.    TVhen  the  atmospheric  fluid  is  homo- 
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genious  and  of  equal  density,  the  rays  of  light  pass  without  ob- 
struction or  alteration  in  their  shape  or  direction ;  but  when  they 
enter  from  a  rarer  into  a  denser  medium,  they  are  refracted  or 
bent  out  of  their  course ;  and  this  with  greater  or  less  effect,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  degrees  of  density  in  the  media,  or  the 
deviation  of  the  ray  from  the  perpendicular.  If  the  second 
medium  be  very  dense  in  proportion,  the  ray  will  be  both  refracted 
and  reflected  ;  and  the  object  from  which  it  proceeds  will  assume 
a  variety  of  grotesque  and  extraordinary  shapes,  and  it  will  some- 
times appear  as  in  a  reflection  from  a  concave  mirror,  dilated  in 
size  and  changed  in  situation.  I  shall  mention  a  few  striking 
eflects,  which  are  known  to  proceed  frQpi  this  simple  cause. 

The  first  is  the  mirage  seen  in  the  deserts  of  Africa.  Mr. 
Monge,  a  member  of  the  National  Institute,  accompanied  the 
French  army  in  Egypt.  In  the  desert  between  Alexandria  and 
Cairo,  the  mirage  of  the  blue  sky  was  inverted,  and  so  mingled 
with  the  sand  below,  as  to  give  to  the  desolate  and  arid  wilderness, 
an  appearance  of  the  most  rich  and  beautiful  country.  They  saw 
in  all  directions,  green  islands,  surrounded  with  extensive  lakes  of 
|)ure,  transparent  water.  Nothingcould  beconceived  more  lovely  and 
picturesque  than  the  landscape.  In  the  tranquil  surface  of  the  lakes 
the  trees  and  houses,  with  which  the  islands  were  covered,  were 
strongly  reflected  with  vivid  and  varied  hues,  and  the  party 
hastened  forward  to  enjoy  the  cool  refreshments  of  shade  and 
stream,  which  these  populous  villages  proflfered  to  them.  When  they 
arrived,  the  lake  on  whose  bosom  they  floated,  the  trees  among  whose 
foliage  they  were  embowered,  and  the  people  who  stood  on  the 
shore  inviting  their  approach,  iiad  all  vanished, — and  nothing  re- 
mained but  a  uniform  and  irksome  desert  of  sand  and  sky,  with  a 
few  naked  huts  and  ragged  Arabs.  Had  not  'they  been  undeceived 
by.  their  nearer  approach,  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  French  army 
who  would  not  have  sworn,  that  the  visionary  trees  and  lakes  had 
a  real  existence  in  the  midst  of  the  desert. 

Dr.  Clarke  observed  precisely  the  same  appearance  at  Raschid, 
or  Ro&etta.  The  city  seemed  surrounded  with  a  beautiful  sheet 
of  water,  and  so  certain  was  his  Greek  interpreter,  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  country,  of  this  fact,  that  he  was  quite  indig- 
nant at  an  Arab,  who  attempted  to  explain  to  him,  that  it  was  a 
mere  optic  delusion.  At  length  they  reached  Rosetta  in  about 
two  hours,  without  meeting  any  water ;  and,  on  looking  back  on 
the  sand  they  had  just  crossed,  it  seemed  to  them,  as  if  they 
had  waded  through  a  vast  blue  lake. 

A  similar  deception  takes  place  in  northern  climates.  Cities, 
battlements,  houses,  and  all  the  accompaniments  of  populous  places, 
are  seen  in  desolate  regions,  where  life  goes  out  and  human  foot  has 
.  never  trod.  When  approached  they  vanish,  and  nothing  remains  but 
a  rugged  rock  and  a  misshapen  iceberg.  Mr.  Scovesby ,  in  his  voyage 
to  the  Arctic  regions,  on  Uie  coast  of  East  Greenland,  constantly 
saw  those  visionary  cities,  and  gives  some  highly  curious  plates  of 
the  appearances  they  presented.  They  resembled  the  real  cities 
which  I  have  seen  on  the  coast  of  Holland*  where  towers  and  bat- 
tlements, and  spires,  '<  bosomed  high  in  tufted  trees'^  rise  on  the 
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level  horison,  and  seem  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Among 
the  optic  deceptions  noted  by  Captain  Scoresby,  was  one  of  a  very 
singular  natnre.  His  ship  had  been  separated,  by  the  ice,  from 
that  of  his  fiather  for  some  time,  and  he  was  looking  out  for  her 
erery  day,  with  great  anxiety.  At  length,  one  evening,  to  his 
utter  astonishment,  he  saw  her  suspended  in  the  air  in  an  inverted 
position,  traced  on  the  horizon  in  the  clearest  colours,  and  with 
the  most  distinct  and  perfect  representation.  He  sailed  in  the 
direction  in  which  he  saw  this  visionary  phenomenon,  and  actually 
found  his  father's  vessel  by  its  indication.  He  was  divided  from  him 
by  immense  masses  of  icebergs,  and  at  such  a  distance,  that  it 
was  quite  impossible  to  have  seen  the  ship  in  her  actual  situation,  or 
leen  her  at  all  if  her  spectrum,  or  image,  had  not  been  thus  raised 
several  degrees  above  the  horizon  into  the  sky,  by  this  most  ex- 
traordinary refraction,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sun  is  often  seen 
after  he  is  known  to  have  set,  and  actually  sunk  far  below  the  line 
of  direct  vision. 

The  fata  Morgana  are  further  illustrations  of  this  optic  delusion. 
This  phenomenon  is  seen  at  the  Pharoof  Messina,  in  Sicily,  under 
certain  circumstances.  The  spectator  must  stand  with  his  back  to 
the  east,  on  an  elevated  place  behind  the  city,  commanding  a  view 
of  the  bay,  and  having  the  mountains,  like  a  wall,  opposite  to  him, 
to  darken  the  back  ground  of  the  picture ;  no  wind  must  be  abroad 
to  raffle  the  surface  of  the  sea ;  and  the  waters  must  be  pressed  up 
by  currents,  as  they  sometimes  are,  to  a  considerable  height  in  the 
middle  of  the  strait  —  and  present  a  slight  convex  surface. 
When  all  these  circumstances  concur,  as  soon  as  the  sun  rises  over 
the  heights  of  the  Calabrian  shore,  and  makes  on  angle  of  45  deg# 
with  the  horizon,  all  the  objects  on  the  shore  at.Reggio  are- trans- 
ferred to  the  middle  of  the  strait,  and  seen  distinctly  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  forming  an  immoveable  landscape  of  rocks,  trees, 
and  houses,  and  a  moveable  one  of  men,  horses,  and  cattle ;  and 
these  are  formed  into  a  thousand  separate  compartments,  present^ 
ing  most  beautiful  and  ever-varying  pictures  of  animate  and  in- 
animate nature,  as  the  swelling  suiface  of  the  water,  broken  by 
the  currents,  present,  separate  plates  of  convex  mirrors  to  reflect 
them ;  they  then  as  suddenly  disappear,  as  the  broad  aquatic  mir-- 
lor  of  the^  current  passes  on. 

Sometimes  the  atmosphere  is  so  dense  that  theobjects  are  seen, 
like  Scoresby's  ship,  snatched  up  into  the  regions  of  the  air,  thirty 
or  forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  in  cloudy  weather, 
nearer  to  the  surface,  bordered  with  vivid  prismatic  colours. — 
Sometimes  colonnadesr  of  temples  and  churches,  with  cross-crown- 
ed spires,  are  all  represented  as  floating  on  the  sea,  and  by  a  sud- 
den change  of  representation,  the  pillars  are  curved  into  arcades, 
sad  the  crosses  are  bent  into  crescents,  and  all  the  edifices  of  the 
floating  city,  undergo  the  most  extraordinary  and  fantastic  muta- 
tions. All  these  images  are  so  distinct,  and  produce  objects  seem- 
ingly as  palpable  as  they  are  visible,  as  sensible  to  touch  as  to 
sight,  that  the  people  of  the  country  are  firmly  persuaded  of  their 
reality.  They  ooasider  the  edifices  as  enchanted  palaces  of  the 
iairy  Morgana,  and  the  moving  objects  as  living  things  which 
inhabit  them.      Whenever  the  optic  phenomenon  occurs,  th^j. 
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meet  together  in  crowds,  with  an  intense  curioBity  mixed  with  awe 
and  apprehension,  which  is  not  remoyed  by  an  acquaintance  with 
those  natural  causes,  by  which  Mr.  Swinburne,  and  other  foreign 
travellers  who  have  witnessed  the  scene,  are  able  to  account  for  it. 

The  lakes  of  Ireland  are  equally  susceptible  of  producing  those 
vivid  delusions,  and  the  imagination  of  the  people,  as  lively  as  that 
of  the  Sicilians,  clothes  them  with  an  equal  reality.  There  is  scarcely 
a  lough  in  that  country,  in  which  the  remains  of  cities  have  not 
been  at  various  times  discovered ;  and  I  have  met  with  many  men, 
who  would  solemnly  swear  they  saw,  and  who  no  doubt  did  see, 
representations  of  them  in  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
most  celebrated  is  that  which  occurs  on  the  lake  of  Killamey. 
This  romantic  sheet  of  water  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  semicir- 
cle of  rugged  mountains,  and  on  the  other  by  a  flat  morass,  and 
the  vapours  generated  in  the  marsh  and  broken  by  the  mountains, 
continually  represent  the  most  fantastic  objects,  and  often  those  on 
the  shore  are  transferred  to  the  water,  like  the  fata  Morgana. 
Many  of  the  rocks  are  distinguished  for  their  marked  and  length- 
ened echoes,  and  the  structure  which  in  acoustics  reflects  sounds 
to  the  ear,  from  a  point  from  whence  they  did  not  come,  reflects 
images  on  the  eye,  from  a  place  very  difierent  from  where  the  ob- 
jects stood  which  produced  them.  Frequently  men  riding  along 
the  shore  are  seen  as  if  they  were  moving  across  the  lake,  and  this 
has  given  rise  to  the  stqry  of  O'Donougho.  This  celebrated  chieftain 
was,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  country,  endued  with  the  gift 
of  magic  ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  his  lady  requested  him  to  change 
his  shape,  that  she  might  see  a  proof  of  it.  He  complied,  on  con- 
dition that  she  would  not  be  terrified,  as  such  an  effect  on  her  would 
prove  fatal  to  him.  Her  mind  failed  her,  however,  in  the  experi- 
ment ;  and,  at  the  sight  of  some  horrible  figure  he  assumed,  she 
shrieked  and  he  disappeared  through  the  window  of  his  castle, 
which  overhung  the  lake.  From  that  time  he  continues  an  en- 
chanted being,  condemned  to  ride  a  horse,  shod  with  silver,  over 
the  surface  of  the  lake,  till  his  horses'  shoes  are  worn  out.  On  every 
May  morning  he  is  visible,  and  crowds  assemble  on  the  shore  to 
see  him.  Many  a£Brm  they  have  seen  him ;  and  one  man  told  me 
so  many  particulars  of  his  apparition,  that  the  deception  must  have 
proceeded  from  some  real  object,  a  man  riding  along  the  shore 
and  transferred  to  the  middle  6S  the  water,  by  the  optic  delusion  of 
the  fata  Morgana. 

But  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  and  apparently  preternatural 
effect  arising  from  this  cause,  is  the  tpecire  of  the  Hartz  Maumiami 
in  Hanover.  There  is  one  particular  hill  called  the  Bracken,  in 
which  he  appears,  terrifying  the  credulous  and  gratifying  the 
curious  in  a^ery  high  degree.  The  most  distinct  and  interesting 
account  is  given  by  M.  Haw6,  who  himself  was  a  witness  to  it.  He 
had  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  thirty  times,  and  had  been 
disappointed,  but  he  persevered  and  was  at  length  highly  gratified. 
The  sun  rose  about  four  o'clock,  in  a  serene  sky,  free  from  clouds, 
and  its  rays  passed  without  obstruction,  over  another  mountain 
called  Heinnschoe.  About  a  quarter  past  five  he  looked  round 
to  see  if  the  sky  continued  clear,  and  if  there  was  any  chance  of 
his  witnessing  what  he  so  ardently  wished,  when  suddenly  he  saw 
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at  ft  little  distance  towards  the  Achtermanshoe^  a  haman  figare  of 
monstroiia  sise»  tamed  towards  him  and  glaring  at  him.  While 
gaiing  on  this  gigantic  spectre  with  wonder  mixed  with  an  irre- 
pressible feeling  of  awe  and  aprehension,  a  sudden  gust  of  wind 
nesrly  carried  off  his  own  hat,  and  he  clapped  his  hand  to  his  head 
to  detain  it,  when  to  his  great  delight  the  coUossal  spectre  did  the 
same.  He  then  changed  his  body  into  a  variety  of  attitudes^  all 
which  the  figare  exactly  imitated,  but  at  length  suddenly  vanished 
withoat  any  apparent  cause,  and  again  as  suddenly  appeared. 
He  called  the  landlord  of  the  inn,  who  had  accompanied  him 
to  stand  beside  him,  and  in  a  little  time  two  correspondent 
figures,  of  dilated  size,  appeared  on  the  opposite  mountain. 
They  saluted  them  in  various  ways  by  different  movements  of  their 
bodies,  all  which  the  giants  returned  with  perfect  politeness,  and 
thea  vanished.  A  traveller  now  joined  M.  Haw6  and  the  innkeeper, 
and  they  kept  steadily  looking  for  their  aerial  friends,  when  they 
suddenly  appeared  again,  three  in  number,  who  all  performed 
exactly  the  same  movements  as  their  correspondent  spectators. 
Having  continued  thus  for  some  time,  appearing  and  disappearing 
alternately,  sometimes  faintly  and  sometimes  more  distinct,  they 
at  length  faded  away  not  again  to  return.  They  proved,  however, 
that  the  preternatural  spectre  which  had  so  long  nlled  the  country 
with  awe  and  terror,  was  no  unreal  being,  still  less  an  existence 
whose  appearance  suspended  the  ordinary  laws  of  God  and  nature ; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the  simple  production  of  a  common 
cause  exhibited  in  an  unusual  manner,  but  as  a  regular  an  effect 
and  as  easy  to  be  accounted  for,  as  the  reflection  of  a  face  in  a  look- 
ing-glass. 

This  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  and  its  capability  of  dilating 
objects  and  altering  their  position  by  refraction  and  reflection,  will 
easily  account  for  many  phenomena,  which  have  been  considered 
miraculous  and  preternatural  in  early  ages  by  the  ignorant,  and 
in  our  own  by  the  weak  and  superstitious.  Such  was  probably  the 
origin  of  the  crosses  seen  by  Constantino  and  Constantius  in  the 
first  ages  of  Christianity,  and  such  was  that  of  the  cross,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  sky  in  France  to  which  so  many  bore  attestation. 
A  large  cross  of  wood,  painted  red,  had  been  erected  beside  the 
church,  as  a  part  of  the  ceremony  they  were  performing.  In  the 
winter,  when  the  air  is  most  frequently  condensed  by  cold  and 
its  different  strata  of  various  degrees  of  tenuity,  on  a  clear  evening 
after  rain,  when  particles  of  humidity  still  floating  in  the  air, 
gave  it  greater  power  of  reflexion  and  retraction,  when  the, 
sun  was  setting,  and  his  horizontal  beams  are  found  most 
favourable  to  produce  meteoric  phenomena,  the  spectrum  of 
this  wooden  cross  was  cast  on  the  concave  surface  of  some  at- 
mospheric mirror,  and  so  reflected  back  to  the  eyes  of  the  spec- 
tators from  an  opposite  place,  retaining  exactly  the  same  shape 
and  proportions,  but  dilated  in  size  and  changed  in  position,  and 
it  was,' moreover,  tinged  with  red,  the  very  colour  of  the  object  of 
which  it  was  the  reflected  image.  This  delusive  appearance 
continued  till  the  sun  was  so  far  sunk  .below  the  horizon,  as 
to  afford  no  more  light  to  illuming  the  object,  and  the  image  ceased 
when  the  rays  were  no  longer  distinctly  reflected.  W. 
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How  graccfiiUy  from  out  the  rifted  dottds, 
Shines  forth  tnat  simbeam  on  the  &ded  woods* 
Pla^pig  in  splendour  round  the  fiilling  lea£. 
Which  slowiv  circles  down,  as  loth  to  ^uit 
The  tree  which  gave  it  birth,  and  lighting  up 
On  Autumn's  &c^  a  momentary  smile ! 
And  look !  how,  scattered  by  our  forest  path, 
The  parted  summer's  flowers  are  lingering  yet — 
The  statdy  mullein,  towering  over  all, 
A  golden  spir&— with  fringed  and  stanry  disk. 
The  slendcar  hawkweed — wngnine  oentaurv, 
Stachys,  with  purple  spike^  and  here  and  tiiere» 
Placed  like  the  warder  of  some  ancient  height, 
A  single  poppy,  nursed  to  giant  growth. 
With  crimson  ensign  fluttering  in  the  blast ; 
Wlule,  hvaiff  on  everv  thorn,  the  tendrilled  pUm^ 
Puts  forth  Its  corsl  oerries,  tremulous, 
And  bright  with  glistening  dews. 

Hark  I  the  low  chirp 
At  intervals,  amidst  the  rustling  brakes. 
Where  brambles  over-arch  the  robin's  bower — 
Oh,  melancholjr  minstrel,  unto  me 
More  natefiil  is  that  deep  and  chastened  note, 
With  migelike  swell,  prophetic  of  decay. 
Than  the  full  chaunt  of  spring's  young  choristers — 
The  thrush,  with  liquid  voice  of  melody; 
Mild  queen  of  song,  the  lonely  nightingale. 
Shrined  in  the  fin^snce  whica  the  hawthorn's  bough 
Casts  forth  j  or  even  the  heaven  aspiring  lark, 
FVom  out  his  dweUing  in  the  reddcoied  clouds, 
Piping  the  advent  of  the  breezy  mom. 

Mark  with  what  still  and  gentle  motion  swayed, 

The  yellow  fern  it  bending  to  the  breeze ; — 

Metmnks  beneath  that  dew-starred  canopy. 

E'en  yet  the  delfin  train  of  Oberon 

Sport  through  the  live-long  night,  and  those  slight  stalks 

As  pillars,  prop  their  dimly  lighted  aisles, 

Through  wmim  the  moonbeam  softly  entering,  forms 

A  silver  space  upon  the  chequered  turf. 

Wherein  in  inteitangled  maze  they  sport 

Around  the  slow-worm's  porcfa--their  melody, 

The  watch-aog*s  bark — runs  not  the  legend  so  ? 

UntU  the  daoBoroas  and  shrill-voiced  cock. 

Has  scared  the  slumbering  dawn,  and  summoned  forth 

The  herald  star  of  hat  approaching  day. 

Oh,  earth!  the  beautilul and  stainless  yet, 

Howe'er  debased  thy  fallen  lord's  estate. 

Who  can  be  silent,,  gazing  thus  on  thee  ? 

Or,  who  alone*  wlule  thou  art  green  beneath, 

And  smiling  overhead  the  diai^Bfeful  sky  ? 

Hath  not  the  stream  a  voice,— 4he  cloud—the  l^af-* 

A  power  of  converse,  mutely  understood, 

And  answered,  though  the  unclosing  lip  be  still  ? 

Even  thy  most  frail  and  perishable  flower, 

As  with  the  truth-diacemkig  aagd's  touch. 

Awakens  from  the  memory's  secret  depths. 

Some  recollection  of  departed  days — 

Some  cherished  hour,  when  all  was  not  as  now ;. 

And  tiierefore  did  of  old  the  heathen  feign, 

Bv  woods,  and  rocks,  and  reed-invested  Uikes» 

Tne  dread  abode  of  universal  Pan  i 
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Exaltiiig  into  Deity  the  sense 

Of  still  and  deep  communion,  ever  felt, 

Where*er  in  loneliness  inviolate 

The  parent  fonn  of  Nature  stands  revealed, 

Through  sight  appealing  to  the  subject  mind. 

Here  pause  we  ;  where  a  limpid  fountain  runs, 
In  silence  swellbig  through  the  tangled  glass, 
I>Ark  with  the  sh^e  of  overhanging  oaks, — 
Beside,  the  Umguid  violet  stoops  to  drink ; 
And  droops  its  crest  of  down,  the  quivering  reed; 
And  with  light  tresses  scattered  on  the  wave, 
Lone  flower  of  purity — ^the  lily  floats, 
And  Ufts  its  ivory  cup  begenuned  with  dew : — 
Apeaceful  spot,  and  rich  m  grace  as  that 
Where  erst  ^geria  met  her  kingly  love. 
Yet  old  Tradition's  voice  has  thrown  around 
A  deeper  chvm :  to  these  encircling  shades, 
A  tale  of  grief  bdon^— a  tale,  metninks. 
Fit  for  an  ear  like  thme — and  for  an  hour, 
Tempered  and  soft  as  this,  while  hushed  around 
The  changing  woods  are  rerging  to  decay ; 
And  fast  declining  to  his  ocean  couch. 
The  melancholy  sun  more  &intly  smiles. 
Dimmed  in  the  distance  by  ascending  mists. 
And  giving  to  the  leaf  a  redder  glow. 

There  were  two  lovers  in  those  olden  times. 
When  civil  discord  like  a  tempest  fell. 
Darkening  this  hapless  isle.    From  hekht  to  height. 
Glared  the  red  beacons  of  intestine  strife ; 
And  floating  free,  from  camp  and  fortress  streamed 
The  bannered  roses,  while  with  kindred  blood 
Distatned,  the  silver  streams  of  Albion  flowed. 
Those  whom  I  speak  of,  had  been  joined  of  old. 
From  the  first  davm  of  smiling  infancy, 
By  mutual  interchange  of  speech  and  thought ; — 
Ajid  when  opposing  friends  had  bid  them  part, 
Even  yet  they  met  beside  this  fountain's  veig e. 
While  midnifffat  brooded  on  the  slumbering  earth. 
Mother  of  suence ;  and  the  conscious  stars. 
Bore  witness  to  their  whispered  vows  alone.  * 

At  length  the  youth,  by  hope  emboldened,  spoke 
Of  happier  realms  be]{rond  the  circling  main. 
Where  heart  mi^t  join  with  heart,  and  none  forbid 
The  mystic  union — urging,  even  with  tears, 
Flight  to  a  distant  and  more  peacefid  home ! 
And  in  an  evil  hour  the  maiden  breathed, 
With  bodings  ill  suppressed,  a  faint  assent. 

That  eve,  'twas  said,  vrithin  her  father's  haUs, 
As  sank  in  darkness  the  dilated  sun, 
The  voice,  as  of  a  solemn  dirge  arosci — 
The  mouldering  banners  waved  without  a  blast. 
And  from  their  slumbers,  on  the  antique  hearth, 
Sprang  up  the  listening  hounds;  while  some  in  awe. 
Spoke  of  a  feeble  death-bell,  heard  but  once. 
Resounding  slowly  from  those  vaults  of  death, 
Where  slept  in  dust  her  warlike  ancestors : 
Yet  these  are  but  the  dreams  of  phantasy. 
Which  ever  finds  its  presage  in  event. 

They  fled  by  midnight,  while  the  rising  blast 
Swmt  with  prophetic  moan  along  the  waste, 
Ana  the  shnll  night-hawk  clamoured  querulous 
Beside  their  onward  path :  but  soon  behind 
Came  shouts,  and  flashing  torches,  and  the  sound 
Of  hoofli,  in  hot  pursuit — "  Yet  nearer — ^yet — 

They  ride  and  all  is  lost !"— What  need  of  more  ? 
There  rose  a  cry  upon  the  ear  of  night, 
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A  momentary  clash  of  minting  anna. 
One  piercing  shriek  of  terror  and  deajfatr^ 
As  from  a  female  voice,  and  all  was  still. 

Mom  broke*  as  ever,  with  her  smDe  of  peace, 

Light-beaming  through  the  dotids,  which  hung  in  wreaths 

AJSove  her  heavenly  path;  and  calling  forth 

That  fragrant  incense,  which  the  teeming  earth. 

As  from  auniverral  altar  breathes. 

To  ffreet  the  bright-haired  sun :  through  trembling  leaves. 

And  the  deep  shade  of  intertangled  boughs, 

Here  fell  the  softened  ray — but  on  a  scene 

Of  powerless  grief.    Beside  that  rising  stream 

Sat  one  with  pdlid  cheek,  and  hair  unbound. 

Bent  o'er  a  bleeding  form,  whose  eyes  were  raised 

Vainly  to  meet  the  healing  g[kuice  of  day ; — 

No  sound  was  there  of  weeping — but  tbiat  deep 

And  noiseless  silence,  sterol  v  eloquent. 

Of  Hope's  last  struggle,  made  and  rendered  vain. 

Koon  saw  the  parting  anguish  sealed  in  death ; 

And  when  the  shadowy  evening,  heaven  enthroned, 

O'erlaid  her  asure  canopy  with  gold. 

Some  found  the  maiden  m  her  still  despair. 

And  led  her  home ;  but,  from  that  fitfu  nighty 

She  spoke  not,  no,  not  even  to  those  who  prayed 

But  for  one  word  of  consciousness ;  for  houn 

She  loved  to  gaze  upon  the  wandering;  moon. 

Silvering  the  distant  ocean,  and  the  nires. 

Within  whose  fitful  radiance  Faith  perceives 

A  refrige  and  a  trust  beyond  the  grave ; 

But  with  the  spring  she  faded ;  day  bv  day. 

Some  link  dissolving  of  that  mortal  chain. 

Which  binds  the  soul  to  earth,  and  rendering 

More  visible  those  sure  and  mournfril  signs. 

Which  mark  the  early  doomed — at  lengu  she  died. 

Even  yet,  when  autumn's  earliest  signs  are  young. 

And  gathered  round  the  centrsl  seat  of  night. 

The  starry  Pleiads  cleave  the  sMreepii^  douds, 

Low  sounds  are  heard  of  deep  and  plaintive  wail 

Within  these  rustling  forests ;  and,  at  times, 

Thfe  hind,  benighted  on  his  way,  hath  seen 

A  shadowy  form  of  melancholy  grace, 

Bent,  as  in  grief,  above  the  tranquil  flood. 

But  vague  end  immaterial  as  the  mist 

Which  forms  the  veil  of  morning.     Years  have  passed 

Leaving  the  simple  narrative  untouched ; 

And  age  has  brought  an  added  sanctity 

To  g|race  the  lonely  spot,  which  village  sneecb. 

Yet  in  remembrance  names  the  Lover's  WelL 

Enough : — ^behold  in  red  mupnifioence 
Sinks  the  departing  sun,  with  broadened  disk, 
Triumphant  in  departure ; — ^thus  of  old. 
Along  the  willoweid  plains  of  Babylon, 
Shone  forth  upon  his  prostrate  worshippers 
That  ever  glorious  brow,  while  swelling  round 
The  symphony  of  harps  and  citherns  rose. 
And  tne  stern  Magian  from  his  turrets*  height, 
Hdd  forth  his  hands  to  bless  the  fabled  God. 
Thou  changeless  image  of  thy  Maker's  strength. 
Farewell !   To  us  those  Med  splendours  speak 
Of  lowlier  far,  yet  more  endearing  themes  }-— 
Of  coining  hours,  of  social  intercourse^ 
Long  sacred  to  the  harmony  of  thought. 
And  free  communion  of  accordant  hearts. 
Attuned  to  friendship's  perfect  unison. 
Which,  freelv  tasting  ofthe  proifered  gift. 
Forget  not  the  bestower—let  us  home. 
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BY  THE  RET.   JOHN  STYLES,  D.D. 
STUDY   III. 

REDEMPTION  THE  MOST  GLORIOUS  WORK  OF  GOD. 


Eternal  love. 
Eternal  aorereign  love^  and  mxytnaupk  grace, 
Wifldom,  and  power,  and  mercy  infinite, 
The  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  God 
Devised  the  wondrous  plait— devised,  achieved, 
And  in  achieving  made  the  marvel  more. — PoixoK. 


In  a  former  essay  we  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  consistency 
of  redemption  with  the  magnitude  of  the  universe,  and  we  assumed 
iU  saperiority  to  all  the  works  of  the  Deity  with  which  philosophy 
and  revelation  have  made  us  acquainted.  This  position  we  shall 
DOW  endeavour  to  establish,  by  exhibiting  those  pecjuliarities  in 
the  grand  scheme  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ,  which  distinguish 
it  from  the  various  manifestations  of  the  divine  attributes  which 
abound  in  creation  and  providence.  The  knowledge  and  love 
of  God  form  the  basis,  or  rather  they  are  the  elements  of  all 
rational  felici^ ;  but  as  the  divine  essence  never  can  be  a  subject 
of  revelation,  his  works  are  the  only  medium  through  which  this 
knowledge  can  be  communicated,  and  this  love  inspired.  In  every 
work  of  6-od  his  glory  is  apparent.  It  is  to  be  discerned,  not  only 
in  the  magnificence  of  systems,  but  in  the  minutiae  of  atoms. 
Though  himself  invisible,  his  footsteps  (so  to  speak)  are  every 
where  seen  ;  and  so  boundless,  so  multiform,  so  varied  are  his 
manifestations,  that  when  the  idea  of  his  being  and  perfections  is 
admitted  into  the  mind,  "  it  is  continually  receiving  fresh  acces- 
sions, is  continually  growing  more  extended  and  refulgent,  by 
having  transferred  upon  it  new  perceptions  of  beauty  and  good- 
ness; by  attracting  to  itself,  as  a  centre,  whatever  bears  the 
impress  of  dignity,  order,  or  happiness.  It  borrows  splendour 
from  all  that  is  fair,  subordinates  to  itself  all  that  is  great,  and  sits 
enthroned  on  the  riches  of  the  universe.''* 

Wherever  we  direct  our  enquiries,  or  on  whatever  we  fix  our 
meditations,  we  learn  something  of  Ood.  Yet,  though  all  his  works 
reveal  his  infinite  excellence,  they  do  not  all  display  it  in  equal 
degrees ;  and  they  vary  as  to  the  kind  of  perfection  which  each 
seems  intended  to  exhibit.  '<  One  star  difiereth  from  another  star 
in  glory.''  An  insect,  a  man,  an  angel,  occupy  different  grades 
in  the  scale  of  existence.  They  could  have  but  one  Creator ; 
but  as  each  is  more  excellent  in  its  nature,  it  is  a  brighter  manifes- 
tation of  its  original  cause.  Those  objects  in  the  creation  which 
afford  the  most  enlarged  views  of  the  moral  perfections  of  their 

*  HaU's  "  Modem  Infidelity  Conudered.*' 
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Maker  are  of  the  greatest  value.  And  of  a  higher  order  eTen  than 
these,  are  those  economies  which  evolve  a  grand  system  of  moral 
government,  and  place  the  Deity  before  the  intelligent  uni- 
verse in  the  character  of  a  beneficent  parent,  and  an  almighty 
ruler.  Among  these  economies,  the  most  distinguished  rank  is 
unquestionably  due  to  the  redemption  of  man ;  that  glorious 
triumph  over  apostacy  and  rebellion,  which  by  introducing  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  providence,  has  shed  a  peculiar  lustre  on  the 
divine  perfections  first  made  known,  as  well  as  unfolded  others, 
which  must  have  been  for  ever  concealed  had  not  this  mysterious 
contrivance  opened  a  happy  medium  for  their  development. 

The  person  of  the  Kedeemer,  consisting  of  two  natures, — 
the  nature  of  God  and  the  nature  of  man,  is  a  work  of  power 
beyond  creation's  utmost  reach.  Matter  and  mind, — the  radiant 
glories  of  light  inefi^able,  combined  with  all  the  intellectual  and 
moral  splendours  which  the  universe  contains,  dwindle  into 
insignificance,  when  contrasted  with  the  superlative  majesty 
of  him  who  is  the  first-born  of  every  creature,  the  brightness 
of  the  Father's  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person. 
He  is  the  only  living  temple  of  the  proper  Deity  which  gives 
form,  and  substance,  and  visible  glory  to  the  Godhead;  for 
in  him,  and  in  him  alone,  dwells  all  its  substantial  fulness. 
Formed  after  this  model  is  the  new  creation  of  every  redeemed 
sinner  of  the  human  race,  which  in  each  individual  becomes, 
even  on  earth,  a  brighter  manifestation  of  the  divine  glory 
than  the  suns,  and  stars,  and  angels,  and  seraphim,  of  all 
other  worlds.  And  when  the  accumulating  myriads  of  these  are 
taken  into  consideration — ^when  it  is  remembered  that  the  creating 
energy  which  forms  this  noblest  work  of  God,  never  sleeps,  but, 
that  like  new  orbs  of  light,  the  spirits  of  just  men  are  every 
moment  emerging  from  their  imperfection,  and  springing  up  around 
the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb— we  must  be  struck  with  the 
grandeur  of  redemption,  both  as  to  the  magnitude  of  its  achieve- 
ments and  the  amazing  range  of  its  operations.  When,  likewise, 
we  connect  with  this  an  idea  of  the  antagonist  powers  with  which 
it  has  to  struggle  in  advancing  and  completing  its  glorious  design ; 
that  it  is  in  perpetual  warfare  Mdth  the  malice  of  demons,  the 
inveteracy  of  sin,  and  the  tyranny  of  death;  and  yet  that  it  carries 
the  final  triumph  of  every  one  of  its  objects  into  the  regions  of 
immortality ;  we  are  still  more  confirmed  in  our  persuasion  of  its 
transcendent  excellence. 

As  a  moral  exhibition  of  the  Deity — a  clear  and  glorious 
illustration  of  the  attributes  of  the  governor  of  the  universe, 
redemption  is  a  work  of  surpassing  greatness.  Goodness,  which 
sheds  so  bright  a  glory  on  creation,  in  redemption  assumes  the 
character  of  mercy,  and  that  mercy  takes  its  brightest,  love- 
liest, divinest  form  in  the  advent  and  incarnation  of  the  Son  of 
God,  who,  notwithstanding  the  deep  humiliation,  and  sorrows, 
and  death,  to  which  he  was  in  consequence  to  become  obedient, 
is  described  as  rejoicing  in  the  habitable  parts  of  his  earth,  and 
having  his  delights  with  the  sons  of  men.  It  is  this  first,  this 
wondrous  display  of  infinite  condescension  and  love  that  places 
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redemption  at  the  head  of  the  divine  economies.  It  is  here  excla«» 
sively,  as  far  as  we  know,  that  the  greatest  agent  is  introduced  in  his 
personal  character,  not  only  in  immediate  connection  with  its 
glorions  resalts,  patting  forth  the  energy  of  his  attributes,  but  as 
passing  through  the  awfully  mysterious  process  of  its  tremendous 
sacrifices,  enduring  the  cross  and  despising  the  shame  ;  and  so  far 
is  this  scheme  of  mercy  from  being  inconsistent  with  the  infinitude 
of  the  divine  perfections  that  it  unites  and  displays  them  all. 
The  Redeemer  appears  the  divine  illustration  of  eternal  wisdom, 
exhibiting  in  his  person  the  most  astonishing  contrivance  of  that 
wisdom,  and  in  his  character  a}l  its  essential  and  glorious  attri- 
butes: he  lived  and  died,  consecrated,  devoted  to  the  noblest 
object  He  ensured  his  success  by  the  wisest,  because  the  most 
efiectnal  means.  In  the  work  which  he  performed,  he  displayed 
aii  the  grand  principles  of  the  divine  government,  in  contrast,  yet 
in  perfect  harmony;  setting  them  in  apparent  opposition,  yet 
softening  each  into  each ;  blending  them  all  in  one  orb  of  glory, 
without  violating  their  individuality  or  sufi*ering  one  of  them  to  lose 
its  distinctive  and  peculiar  characteristic.  For  redemption  alone 
it  was  reserved  to  give  the  brightest  display  of  justice  in  the  freest 
exercise  of  mercy,  and  the  richest  discovery  of  mercy  in  the  most 
rigorous  execution  of  justice ;  to  dismiss  rebels  from  punishment 
and  advance  them  to  the  highest  honours;  and  yet  secure  and  even 
magnify  the  honour  of  the  government  against  which  they  had 
rebelled;  to  give  the  most  effectual  warning  against  sin  even  in 
rewarding  the  sinner,  and  to  let  it  pass  unpunished  without  establish- 
ing a  bad  precedent  or  giving  any  encouragement  to  it. 

Nor  is  this  all :  redemption  not  only  illustrates  and  displays  all 
the  divine  perfections,  but  it  gHbordinates  them  to  its  great  object, 
so  that  every  attribute  pays  homage  to  the  salvation  of  man. 
God  has  made  all  the  glories  of  his  being  subservient  to  his  grace. 
His  eternity  is  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  his  love  ;  it  is  endless 
duration  on  which  he  has  suspended  the  hopes  and  joys  of  the 
innumerable  myriads  of  the  redeemed.  His  immutability  is  the 
anchangeableness  of  his  mercy  in  its  designs,  its  objects,  and  its 
promises.  His  omnipresence  is  the  ubiquity  of  love ;  his  power  is 
its  omnipotence :  his  wisdom,  its  mysterious  arcana ;  his  justice, 
holiness,  and  veracity,  its  duteous  ministers;  in  the  redemption  by 
Christ  they  are  embodied,  and  consecrated  to  the  everlasting  wel- 
fare of  the  miserable  children  of  men. 

The  superlative  grandeur  of  redemption  is  further  developed 
when  we  consider  the  ages  which  have  been  employed  in  carrying 
it  forward,  and  which  must  yet  transpire  in  order  to  its  perfect 
and  glorious  consummation,  the  interests  which  it  involves,  and  the 
space  it  is  destined  to  occupy. 

The  roll  of  providence,  which  has  been  gradually  unfolding  from 
the  beginning,  has  revealed  a  mysterious  connection  between  this 
wonderful  scheme  and  all  the  beings  and  events  that  have  agitated 
the  empire  of  time.  Its  minutes,  years,  and  centuries  have  all 
been  devoted  to  the  amazing  progress  of  this  one  design,  which 
has  pervaded  all  its  movements,  and  originated  or  destroyed  all 
its  greatness.     It  seems  to  have  been  created  for  the  sole  purpose 
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of  measuring  the  epochs,  and  recording  the  triumphs  of  redemp- 
tion. The  complicated  minati»,  from  which  have  germinateed  the 
mightiest  results,  and  those  results  embracing  the  destinies  of  all 
the  nations  that  have  risen,  flourished,  and  passed  away  during 
the  long  course  of  six  thousand  years,  may  idl  be  traced  to  this 
single  source ;  and  when  time  itself  shall  be  absorbed  in  eternity, 
the  cross,  with  its  train  of  magnificence,  will  be  the  only  remaining 
memorial  that  it  ever  had  existence. 

The  interests  which  redemption  involves,  are  as  immense  as  the 
universe;  for  it  is  intended  to  reconcile  things  on  earth  and  things 
in  heaven.  The  immediate  scene  of  its  most  awful  wonders  is 
the  earth;  but  these  wonders  belong  not  exclusively  or  even  chiefly 
to  this  spot  of  apparent  insignificance.  They  are  designed  for 
universal  manifestation;  at  this  moment  they  are  probably  taking 
the  range  of  the  whole  creation.  New  worlds,  perhaps,  are 
forming,  where  they  are  destined  to  inspire  all  the  lofty  motives 
of  devoted  allegiance  to  the  king  eternal.  The  sons  of  God  who 
inhabit  the  planets  of  innumerable  systems,  even  now  may  be 
shouting  aloud  for  joy  over  the  intelligence  of  redemption 
wrought  out  by  such  stupendous  means,  in  behalf  of  their  once 
lost  but  recovered  brethren  of  this  nether  sphere.  The  heaven 
of  heavens  is  regaled  with  the  fragrant  incense,  ascending 
to  the  everlasting  throne,  from  the  golden  censer  which  the 
Lamb  of  redemption  continually  presents  to  the  Almighty  Father. 

Redemption  is  the  sdence  and  the  song 

Of  all  eternity.     Aiduuigela,  day 

And  night,  into  its  glories  look ;  the  saints. 

The  dders  round  the  throne,  old  in  the  years 

Of  Heaven,  examine  it  perpetually ; 

And  every  hour,  get  clearer,  ampler  views 

Of  ri^ht  and  wrong :  see  virtue's  beauty  more ; 

See  vice  more  utterly  depraved  and  vile ; 

And  this,  with  a  more  perfect  hatred,  hate ; 

That,  daily  love  witii  a  more  perfect  love. — Polloc. 

The  happiness  of  every  intelligent  being,  with  the  except- 
ion of  apostate  angels  and  impenitent  men,  is  either  aug- 
mented or  restored  by  this  mighty  achievement.  New  heavens 
and  a  new  earth  in  due  time  will  arise  to  pay  it  homage, — to  dis- 
play and  perpetuate  its  fflories.  These  glories  will  be  mysteri- 
ously shed  on  every  enduring  work  of  Grod ;  and  when  change 
has  wrought  its  ultimate  perfection  <m  the  creatures  once  subject 
to  its  influence,  redemption  will  invest  them  all  with  its  unrivaUed 
splendour. 

As  a  marai  imirument  in  the  hand  of  Deity,  the  infinite  superi- 
ority of  redemption  to  all  his  other  works  can  never  be  appreciated. 
The  principles  which  it  embodies  and  concentrates,  the  motives 
which  they  inspire,  and  the  transformations  which  they  have 
wrought,  and  are  still  intended  to  produce,  carrying  forward  th9 
great  design  of  approximating  the  moral  universe  to  a  nearer 
resemblance  of  its  almighty  Creator,  are  hi^  considerations,  winch 
we  shall  never  adequately  understand  until  the  day  of  final  retri- 
bution; that  day  when  the  kingdom  of  Ae  redeemer  shall  be 
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surrendered  up  to  God,  even  the  Fatherland  Gk>d  shall  be  all  in 
ail.  Then  will  redemption  be  crowned,  and  the  gathering  har- 
monies from  every  sphere,  blending  in  one  mighty  conflnence  of 
praise  shall  swell  and  nndolate  like  the  sound  of  many  waters 
nnind  about  the  throne, — the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb. 
Bat  among  the  myriads  of  beings  whose  happiness  will  increase 
with  their  knowledge  of  redemption,  man  will  rise  pre-eminent : 
and  fshall  he  wait  for  the  hour  of  its  glorious  consummation  ? 
No! — ^fiom  this  world  of  infidel  rebellion — from  this  only  world 
where  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer  are  undervalued  and  despised, 
let  the  hymn  of  adoring  gratitude  reach  the  skies,  and  vie  with 
the  melodies  of  heaven ;  let  not  angels  tune  their  harps  and  men 
be  silent  I 

The  theme  is  man*8  and  maxims  alone ; 

Their  vast  appointments  reach  it  not;  they  see 

On  earth  a  bounty  not  indulged  on  high, 

And  downward  look  for  heaven's  superior  praise. 

They  sang  creation,  (for  in  that  they  shared) ; 
How  rose  in  melody  the  child  of  love ! 
Creation's  great  superior,  man,  is  thine, 
Thine  is  redemption.     Thej  just  gave  the  key, 
'Tis  thine  to  raise  and  eternize  the  song. 
Though  human,  yet  divine^  for  should  not  this 
Raise  man  o*er  man,  and  kmdle  seraphs  here  ? 
Redemption !  'twas  creation  more  sublime; 
Redemption !  'twas  the  labour  of  the  skies ; 
Far  more  than  laboar-4t  was  death  in  heaven : 
A  truth  so  strange,  'twere  bold  to  think  it  true. 
If  not  fiur  bohler  still,  to  disbelieve. 

YOUNO. 


SONNET  TO  THE  REV.  DR.  PHILIP, 
Tht  ■accMrfol  Advocate  of  fhe  opyicwed  Aborigines  of  Sontheni  Africa. 

BY  THOMAS  PBINOLE. 

Thy  heavenly  Master's  voice  with  reverend  awe 
Thou  heard'st,  as  thus  to  thy  hushed  heart  it  spoke : 
«<  Go  forth  and  gather  yon  poor  scattered  flock 
Within  the  free  pale  of  the  gospel  law. 
The  trembling  lamb  from  the  tell  tiger's  paw 
Pluck,  fearless  of  his  fiangs ;  for  bv  the  stroke 
Of  thy  good  staff  his  cheek-bone  shall  be  broke, 
Andthe  weak  saved  from  his  devouring  jaw." 
Such  the  high  task  :  and  manfrilly  and  well 
Thou  for  that  torn  and  hunted  flock  hast  striven ; 
And  henceforth  they  in  quietude  shall  dwell, 
(Their  cruel  spoilers  fettered,  or  forth  driven,) 
with  nought  to  scare  them,  save  the  baffled  yell 
Of  ravening  wolves  from  whom  the  prey  was  riven. 
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"ROSE-COLOURED  CURTAINS." 

A  VILLAGE  EVENT. 
BY  ME8.  8.  C.  HALL. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  a  prettier  row  of  houses  than 
Hennersley  Terrace ;  there  they  stood,  six — ^no,  now  I  recollect, 
ten — exactly  ten,  neat,  white,  eight-roomed  little  dwellings,  with 
green  window-frames,  three  steps  to  each  green  door,  and  such 
bright  brass  knockers  ! — the  porches  redolent  of  honey-suckle,  and 
the  sweet  virgin-bower,  and  the  even  gravel  walks,  which  led  from 
the  little  gates  to  the  afore-mentioned  porches,  bordered  by  the 
round  and  scarlet  daisies,  commonly  called  batchelor's  buttons, 
or  the  pretty  Venus's  looking-glass,  or  more  frequently  still,  by 
the  delicately  pencilled  London-pride.     In  front  of  the  garden 
railings  was  a  broad  foot  road,  from  which  sloped  down  to  the 
silvery  Thames  a  well-shorn  lawn,  fringed  with  willows,  luxuriant 
in  feathered  drapery,  graceful  as  Seduisante$t  flowing  as  V  imbeciles^ 
coquetting  with  the  rippling  waters,  after  the  fashion  of  a  pretty 
flirt  and  a  young  gallant  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  neat  terrace 
it  was  in  good  truth,  and,  what  was  better  still,  a  peaceable  and 
respectable  one.     No  degrading  poverty,  no  purse-proud  wealth ; 
the  proprietor  was  one  of  those  singular  Bulh  who  would  rather 
sufier  his  house  to  remain  unlet  for  ever,  than  receive  a  disre- 
putable tenant.     He  was  arbitrary  enough,  too,  like  the  king  of  a 
petty  province;  he  would  have  the  gardens  all  of  an  uniform 
arrangement — ^round,  variegated,  holly  bushes  in  the  centre— each 
looking  like  the  stiff  buzz-wig  of  an  old-fashioned  lawyer,  and  all 
the  trellis-work  of  the  same  pattern.     He  dwelt  himself  at  No.  1 
to  see  that  all  was  right ;  and  every  afternoon,  during  the  sunny 
months  of  summer,  as  the  clock  struck  five,  the  old  gentleman 
seated  himself  at  his  door,  his  round,  bald,  shining  pate  resting 
against  the  crimson  luxury  of  a  high-backed  chair,  his  feet  seeking 
the  repose  of  a  soft  Ottoman,  carefully  placed  by  old  Anty  Ma- 
guire,  a  worthy  Irishwoman,  who  emulated  the  Londoners  in  all 
things,  save  cockneyism  and   cold-heartedness  (I  meant  to  say 
prudence).    A  little  round  table  stood  in  all  the  dignity  of  pillow 
and  claw  at  his  side ;  on  which  invariably  was  laid  two  evening 
newspapers  of  opposite  parties.     The  good  gentleman  disclaimed 
all  party  spirit,  and  loved  fair  play.     A  little  in  advance,  and 
always  on  the  same  spot,  sat  a  grim  and  round-faced  pug,  the 
beau  ideal  of  insolence  and  sloth.     Mary  Macguire  occasionally 
enlivened  the  back  ground  of  the  picture,  by  enquiring  if  her 
master  wanted  more  tobacco   (I  had  nearly  forgotten  both  the 
meershaum  and  embossed  tabatiere)  or  snuff,  in  both  of  which  he 
copiously  indulged.     It  does  not  require  any  penetration  to  dis- 
cover, even  now,  that  my  worthy  friend,  James  Johnson,  belonged 
to  the  unfortunate  class  of  old  bachelors,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to 
black  cows  and  ear-wigs,  I  have  a  natural  antipathy ;  he  had  been 
a  ship-owner,  and  his  only  relative,  a  fine  young  sailor,  known  by 
the  name  of  Horatio  Johnson,  was,  at  the  time  I  am  now  writing 
of,  soon  expected  home  from  the  east. 
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I  do  not  feel  myself  called  upon  to  account  for  it,  but  Hen- 
nersley  Terrace  was  often  designated  by  some  of  the  silly  chatter- 
ing girls  of  the  neighbourhood  as  '*  Cats'  Row,"  and  **  Old  Maids' 
Corner;" — this  a  little  vexed  its  worthy  landlord,  as  he  prided 
himself  on  the  extreme  propriety  of  his  tenants,  who,  to  confess 
the  tmth»  were  prii^ipally  either  spinsters  or  widows  of  a  certain, 
or,  if  you  better  like  tbe  term,  an  uncertain  age.  The  chatterers 
went  further,  and  said  that  the  various  ladies  who  rented  the 
houses  wished  that  James  Johnson  should  take  unto  himself  an 
help-mate,  and  that  although  the  ladies  appeared  as  neighbours, 
loTing  and  afiectionate,  they  each  had  an  eye  upon  the  happy 
chosen  of  so  many  hearts,  and  secretly  wished  one  another  at  the 
black  gentleman's  abode.  Seriously,  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of 
this  mere  village  scandal.  The  tenements  were  exactly  suited  to 
those  of  moderate  fortune  —every  thing  bespoke  frugality ;  no 
gaudy  draperies  to  the  neat  windows ;  plain  white  muslin,  or,  at 
the  most,  quiet  drab  curtains ;  no  painted  vases  or  trumpery  flower- 
stands — ^it  was  believed  that  the  landlord  liked  them  not,  and, 
consequently 9  none  were  to  be  seen. 

James  Johnson  seldom  visited  his  tenants,  but  they  good  na- 
tnredly  did  not  (as  they  said)  stand  upon  ceremony,  so  that  he 
nerer  wanted  society.  His  manners  were  frank  and  sailor-like, 
but  there  was  a  sweetness  in  his  smile  which  told  truly  that  his 
heart  was  affectionate  as  it  was  sincere ;  it  was  evident  that  he 
had  no  desire  to  be  thought  open-hearted,  and  his  words  were 
often  harsh  and  sarcastic  when  his  actions  were  amiable  and  even 
generous. 

"  A  tine  morning  to  you,  Mrs.  Wheatstone,"  said  he  cheerfully, 
as  he  entered  that  respectable  lady's  parlour,  and  seated  himself 
in  the  offered  chair,  **  this  is  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  March,  and, 
as  I  particularly  want  this  house,  and  your  lease  expires  at  Mid- 
summer, I  thought  I  would  just  step  in  to  tell  you  so  myself, 
and  thank  you  for  the  care  you  have  taken  of  the  place  during 
your  residence  in  it." 

"  Want  the  house,  sir  T'  exclaimed  the  lady,  ''  indeed  !  I  am 
sorry  for  it — I  have  been  a  very  good  tenant,  laid  out  a  great  deal 
of  money-  " 

-  Which  I  will  refund." 

"  The  fixtures  were  very  expensive." 

**  So  much  the  better — 1  must  have  had  handsome  ones." 

*'  Is  there  any  reason,"  said  the  widow  tenderly. 

"  Yea,  madam ;  I've  got  a  preferable  tenant." 

**  Oh!  very  well,  sir,  very  well,"  (warmly)  **  as  you  please;  the 
house  of  course  is  yours." 

**  I  know  it,  madam,  and  I  wish  you  good  morning." 

Midsummer-day  came,  Mrs.  Wheatstone  quitted  the  premises, 
aud  nobody  knew  who  was  coming  to  No.  6.  Tea-parties  were 
made, — Anty  Maguire  interrogated — in  vain. 

•*  'Twould  be  bad  pattern  of  her  manners — why  !" 

At  last  Miss  Albina  Crosby,  the  scraggy  lady,  at  No.  5,  took 
upon  herself  the  task  of  finding  out,  and  made  Anty  a  present  of 
a  green  silk  neckerchief,  embroidered  with  red  roses, 
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.    "  Thank  ye  ma'am,"  said  Anty,  curtseying  deeply,  ^^  sure  its  a 
rale  bom  beauty,  and  I'am  for  ever  obleeged  to  y'er  ladyship  for  it/' 

Anty  turned  to  enter  her  master's  gate. 

"  Anty,  I  suppose  you  are  very  busy  just  now  ?" 

*^  Perty  wellt  me'em,  thank  ye ;  the  ould  gentleman's  rather 
partikelar." 

**  I  thought  I  saw  you  in  at  number  six  ?" — 

"  Its  a  nate  house  that " — 

"  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  new  tenants  ?" 

"  Och !  sorra'  a  bit  o'  me  can  iver  think  o'  thim  names." 

"  Well,  you  know  who  they  are  ?" 

"  Is  it  me  !     Maybe  you  know  yourself,  Miss  Binny  ?" 

•*  Not  I,  Anty,  I  should  like  to  know." 

**  Musha,  would  ye  then  ? — Why  then,"  replied  Anty  boldly 
entering  the  gate  at  once,  ''  sure  I'd  do  any  thing  in  life  to  oblige 
ye,  and  I'll  jist  make  the  master  sinsible  what  ye  want;" — before 
Miss  Albina  could  protest  against  this  decision,  Anty  had  entered 
the  house,  where  she  muttered  to  herself,  '*  its  a  perty  hankecher 
any  how,  just  fit  to  go  to  mass,  but  for  all  that  its  long  afore  I'd 
kick  up  a  bobbery  about  my  master's  business ;" — ^bawling  in  the 
same  breath,  she  exclaimed,  **  Ye'r  honour,  here's  her  ladyship. 
Miss  Binny  Crosby,  wants  to  know  who's  coming  to  number  six  ?" 
Poor  Miss  Crosby,  foiled  in  her  object,  had  retreated  so  rapidly 
from  the  gate,  that  the  gentleman  had  not  time  to  descend  with  a 
reply. 

*'  What  will  the  world  come  to,  I  wonder !"  echoed  from  number 
two  to  number  ten,  on  the  morning  of  the  first  of  Jaly!  Rose- 
coloured  curtains  at  number  six  !  Rose-coloured  curtains ! — red- 
red-rose!  Never  was  such  a  thing  heard  of;  the  terrace  was  in 
an  uproar — rose-coloured  curtains  ! — and  in  one  window  a  brass 
lamp — ^in  the  other  a  bust  of  Buonaparte !  Open  treason  ! — ^glaring 
colour — all  looked  bad;  and  then  the  landlord — ^him — James  John- 
son, was  seen  with  his  own  hands  to  remove  the  huzzy  holly,  and 
place  a  beautiful  orange  tree  in  a  large  ornamented  vaze  in  the 
centre  of  the  little  plot,  which,  from  the  effect  of  fresh  turned  clay, 
looked  vastly  like  a  plum  pudding :  all  formed  different  conjec- 
tures, but  all  agreed  that  things  looked  bad :  rose-coloured 
curtains  were  declared  suspicious,  and  the  brass  lamp  and  Buona- 
parte, voted  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  Hennersley  Terrace ! 
But  this  was  not  all.  On  the  evening  of  the  memorable  first  of 
July,  a  post  chaise  drove  up  to  the  little, gate,  and  a  slight,  lovely- 
looking  girl  in  deep  mourning,  with  a  profusion  of  fair  hair, 
shading  the  lustre  of  blue,  beaming  eyes,  alighted  and  was  received 
— literally — (was  it  not  scandalous  7)  with  open  arms  by — James 
Johnson ;  the  old  gentleman  absolutely  (even  my  paper  blushes) 
kissed  her,  and  passing  his  arm  round  her  waist  led  her  into 
number  six !  The  young  lady  was  accompanied  by  an  elderly  gen- 
tlewoman, and  a  mild  looking  servant  girl.'  The  same  evening 
innumerable  packages  arrived.  Amongst  others  a  cottage  piano 
and  a  superb  harp  !  Miss  Binny  Crosby  was  on  the  alert :  and 
actually  discovered  that  the  sundries  had  •  been  directed  to  Miss 
Haughton^  —Miss  Uaughton ! — nobody  on  Hennersley  Terrace  had 
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erer  keard  of  Miss  Haughton  before ;  it  was  very  extraordinary ! 
The  nextmominff  was  Sunday, and  the  landlord  was  stirring  much 
earlier  than  usual ;  before  the  church  bell  commenced  ringing  he 
vas  observed  equipped  in  a  new  brown  top  coat,  his  large  hands 
encased  in  straw  coloured  kid  gloves,  (only  imagine  that),  waiting 
at  the  gate  of  number  six,  evidentlv  to  conduct  the  new  resi- 
dent to  church.  Out  came  the  young  lady,  followed  by  the  elderly 
gentlewoman ;  and,  provoking  beyond  every  thing ! — they  had  both 
long  crape  veils,  of  treble  the  usual  thickness ;  it  was  impossible 
to  bear  that ;  a  long  debate  ensued  after  their  departure,  between 
Miss  Binny  Crosby,  and  old  Mrs.  Higginton,  as  to  whether  they 
should  both  go  to  church,  or  one  remain  at  home  to  make  observa- 
tions, while  the  other  proceeded  as  usual  to  their  common  pew. 
Miss  Binny  remained  ;  and  what  would  she  not  have  given  to  have 
eneoantered  the  mild-looking  servant  at  number  six  i  At  last  it 
occurred  to  her  to  have  the  tooth  ache,  very  bad  indeed  ;  and  her 
serrant  was  duly  despatched  to  Anty  to  beg  she  would  come  in 
ud  prescribe  for  her;  Anty,  who  at  the  very  moment  was  placing 
some  beef  at  her  kitchen  fire,  was  not  much  gratified  at  the 
sommons. 

"The  best  thing  in  life  for  that  weary  pain.  Miss  Binny, 
Bachree,''  she  commenced,  **  is  jist  some  scraped  horse-radish 
and  stiff  pepper  mixed  and  put  to  your  face  ;  I'll  settle  it  for  ye 
in  a  minute,  my  lady." 

**  What  fine  teeth  Miss  Haughton  has  Anty !'' 

"They'll  bite  ye  ma'am  dear — they're  powerful  strong;  but 
seiner  heed,  they're  for  ye'r  good." 

'<  What !  Miss  Haughton's  teeth  ?" 

"  Och,  bless  ye ! — no,  these  things  that  I'm  mixing." 

**  I  suppose'your  master  has  known  Miss  Haughton  a  long  time?" 

"  I  see  what  she's  after,"  thought  Anty  to  herself,  **  and  I  may 
as  well  get  a  rise  out  of  her  fo^  a  bit  o'  fun." 

"  O  yes,  ma'am,  dear,  there's  no  one  livin^  he  has  as  great  a  love 
for." 

"  Oh,  indeed"  replied  Miss  Crosby,  **  then  I  suppose  we  may 
soon  expect  to  see  a  Mrs.  Johnson  ?" 

"Pegs,  ye  may  say  that  —  Miss  Binny  hould  y'er  head  asy 
while  I  tye  it  on." 

"  I  intend  calling  on  her  to-morrow,  Anty ;  it  is  only  as  a  com- 
pliment to  your  master." 

*'  Did  the  master  ax  ye  ? — because  I  heard  him  say  that  the 
young  lady  would  not  receive  visitors." 

*'  There,  Anty  Maguire,  you  need  not  tye  my  jaws  so  tight  that 
I  cannot  move  them." 

**  I  can't  stay  another  minute  v  my  master's  ribs  'ill  be  burnt  to 
&  kelp,  and  no  one  to  baste  'em.  Keep  quiet  Miss,  machree,  and 
We  all  things  don't  spake,  and  I'll  go  bail  you'll  soon  be  well  and 
hearty." 

Old  Mrs.  Higginton  was  not  idle  either.  She  joined  the  party 
on  their  return  home,  and  used  every  effort  to  procure  an  intro- 
duction in  vain.  When  the  ladies  compared  notes,  great  was  the 
consternation !  Mrs,  Higginton — the  respectable  Mrs.  Higginton  I 
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tacitly  refused  an  introduction  to  a — ^nobody  knew  who :  it  was 
hardly  to  be  borne  1 — ^it  should  not  be  borne  I  Then  as  the  week 
proceeded  toward  its  termination,  everyday,  all  day,  the  ei^devani 
respectable^  James  Johnson,  was  dancing  attendance  at  number 
six — pruning  the  myrtle,  listening  to  the  harp,  singing  a  boMs 
second  to  "  All's  Well ;"  and  even  ''  it  was  confidently  reported,'* 
(as  the  newspapers  always  say,  when  they  know  they  are  telling  a 
story)  that  he  had  been  seen  arranging  the  rose-coloured  cnrtains ! 
Slander,  it  may  be  said,  could  hardly  farther  go,  but  it  did ;  tlie 
faithful  Anty,  even  suffered  by  the  general  commotion  ;  and  did 
she  drown  herself,  or  leave  her  service? — no,  she  laughed,  posi- 
tively laughed  at  the  surmises !  '*  Horrible  depravity  of  the  age  !" 
ejaculated  Miss  Binny,  '<  where  has  flown  the  correctness  ex- 

Sected  from  old  age  ?"  "  Where  indeed,"  chimed  in  the  respectable 
Irs.  Higginton  ;  and  all  the  Terrace,  from  number  one  to  number 
ten,  with  two  exceptions,  echoed  "  Where  !" 

**  God  bless  you,  Caroline,"  said  Mr.  Johnson,  as  he  was  about 
to  make  his  adieus  for  the  night,  addressing  the  young  lady,  who 
has  been  hitherto  only  mentioned  as  Miss  Haughton ;  '<  there  will 
soon  come  one  from  '  the  far  conn  tree,'  of  which  you  have  been  so 
sweetly  singing,  that  will  thank  you  better  than  I  can,  for  tlie 
pure  happiness  you  have  afforded  his  poor  uncle." 

''  'Tis  you,  dear  sir,  to  whom  his  thanks  are  due.  When  I  lost 
my  beloved  mother — my  fortune— my  all,  you  smiled  though  tho 
world  frowned  ;  and  when  I  thought  myself  forsaken,  you  camo 
forward  as  my  more  than  friend." 

The  old  gentleman  kissed  the  brow  of  the  fair  girl  with  fatherly 
kindness ;  and  his  reflections  on  the  events  of  his  past  life,  when 
Anty  presented  him  the  meershaum,  to  which,  before  retiring  to 
repose,  he  paid  his  respects  for  some  minutes — were  certainly 
enviable.    Affection  sometimes  sets  up  its  tabernacle  in  strange 
places ;  the  heart  of  the  whale,  unwieldy  monster  that  it  is,  is  both 
tender  and  faithful  to  the  partner  of  its  first  love.     So  was  it  with 
James  Johnson ;  uncouth  in  his  outward  man,  he  was  ill-suited  to 
tune  the  harp  in  lady's  bower,  or  play  the  courtier  any  where ;  ye  t 
he  bestowed  his  honest  heart  upon  a  young  and  beautiful  woman, 
the  daughter  of    a  right    noble,  but   impoverished    gentleman  ; 
she  laughed  at  him  in  return,  and  wedded  a  thoughtless  spend- 
thrift, who  had  sufficient  talent  to  run  through  twenty  fortunes 
without  being  able  to  realise  one ;  they  had,  fortunately,  only  one 
daughter,    Caroline  Haughton,   and  notwithstanding  their  difli- 
cutties,  they  gaurded  her  from  the  world's  cares,  and  rendered  her 
not  only  accomplished,  but  informed.     Horatio  Johnson  met  this 
girl  in  her  early  bloom,  at  a  retired  village  on  the  sea  coast,  and 
as  is  always  the  case  with  your  regular  heroes  and  heroines,  they 
fell  (as  it  is  called)  in  love.     When  our  landlord  heard  of  this 
occurrence,  he  became  regularly  enraged.    '^  She'll  make  a  fool 
of  my  poor  boy — I  know  it — they're  all  alike — ^not  a  heart  amongst 
lifty  of  them !"   But  when  the  old  gentleman  found  that  the  young 
lady  preferred  the  pay  of  a  young  lieutenant,  to  the  dower  of  a 
rich  baronetry — the  wind  changed — he  renewed  his  acquaintance 
with  the  family,  and  pledged  himself  to  her  of  his  first  and  only 
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affection,  when  on  her  dying  bed,  to  be  as  a  father  towards  her 
child.  We  have  in  some  measure  seen  how  the  excellent  man 
performed  his  promise  ;  but  he  took  into  his  head  the  idea  of 
teazing  the  good  people  of  Hennersley  Terrace,  by  affecting  mys- 
tery where  it  was  quite  unnecessary. 

"  Sure  we've  bothered  'em  entirely  y'er  honour,"  said  Anty,  as 
she  placed  her  master's  chamber  candlestick  on  his  table,  and 
prepared  to  remove  the  meershaum  ;  "  will  ye  take  a  little  more 
brandy  and  water  on  the  strength  of  it  ?  " 

"  No,  Anty :  all  is  prepared,  you  say,  for  my  nephew's  recep- 
tion." 

*'  May  be  it  is'nt,  indeed  ! — and  the  heart  lepping  out  o'  me  with 
the  joy  to  think  o'  young  master ;  and  sure  Miss  Binny  herself 
dogged  me  thro'  the  mud  to  the  haberdashery-shop ;  and  whin  she 
heard  me  order  the  three  dozen  o'  white  gloves,  to  say  nothin' 
o'  the  ribban,  ye  might  ha'  knocked  her  down  with  a  straw.  And 
as  ]  turned  the  door-cheek,  she  says,  quite  'sterical  like,  setting 
her  face  this-a-way ;  '  A  wedding  1  suppose,  Anty  ?'  '  O  nothin' 
less,  upon  my  honour,  my  lady,'  says  I,  curtseing;  with  that,  my 
darlint,  she  turned  like  the  red  liono'  Brentford,  and  skirled  off, 
up  the  street,  for  all  the  world  like  a  shot !  The  Terrace,  sir,  has 
been  out  o'  the  windows  ever  since,  watching,  and  peeping,  and 
whispering,  and  coshering ;  never  was  any  thing  like  it." 

Mr.  Johnson  laughed  heartily — ^wishea  Anty  good  night,  then 
lamed  round  just  as  he  was  leaving  the  room — "  Did  you  see  Miss 
Uaughton  try  on  her  wedding  dress  ?" 

*'  To  be  sure,  I  did,  sir !  The  beauty  o'  the  world  she  looked 
in  it;  ye  might  jist  compare  her  to  an  innocent,  lovely  lilly, 
washed,  but  not  crushed,  by  a  shower;  for  the  tears  and  the  smiles 
were  struggling  on  her  cheeks ;  but  it  did  me  good,  sir,  to  think 
that  far  purer  than  the  white  satin  itself,  is  the  heart  that  bates  in 
her  young  bosom.  Ah!  ye'r  honour,  a  clane  heart's  a  fine 
thing." 

The  old  gentleman  nodded  and  smiled,  as  he  left  the  apart- 
ment. 

Next  morning  the  Terrace  was  indeed  (to  borrow  Anty's  expres- 
sion) "  out  of  the  windows."  In  the  first  place,  before  the  church 
clock  tolled  five,  in  the  morning,  home  came,  in  a  very  handsome 
^een  landaulet,  drawn  by  fawn-coloured  ponies,  Horatio  Johnson. 
"  Poor  young  man,"  soliloquised  Miss  Binny,  as  in  her  bonnet  de 
nnit  she  peeped  through  her  white  curtains ;  "  he  little  thinks 
what  an  old  fool  his  uncle  has  made  of  himself,  poor,  charming 
young  man !" 

Then  at  eight — such  bell  ringing  —such  driving  of  carriages — 
such  dazzling  silks  and  satins !  The  rose-coloured  curtains  too, 
looped  up  with  white  roses;  and  a  coach  full  of  gentry  from 
London,  all  the  ladies  in  white — all  the  gentleman  in  blue.  Never 
had  a  day  dawned  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  Hennersley  Terrace 
so  full  of  interest :  even  the  old,  black-muzzled  pug  was  garnished, 
a  white  silver  favour  stuck  in  his  collar :  and  Anty  arrayed  in  a 
long-bodied  white  tabinet  gown,  with  white  silk  mittens,  which 
displayed  her  bony,  red  elbows,  to  great  advantage. 
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Then  came  the  distribation  of  bride-cake,  gloves,  and  those 
exquisite  little  cards,  so  prettily  knotted  with  white  ribbon, 
bound  together  with  a  silken  thread,  like  Venus's  doves — 
"  Afrs.  Horatio  Johnson  V  Miss  Binny — Mrs.  Higginton — the 
whole  body  thrown  out  like  lame  horses  at  a  fox  chase  ;  and  the 
rose-coloured  curtains,  as  free  from  spot  or  blemish,  as  Miss 
Binny's  well  starched  dimity, — the  character  of  Hennersley  Ter- 
race restored — and  No.  C  elevated,  within  two  years,  to  make 
room  for  a  nursery. 


A  CONUNDRUM. 


The  intellectual  exercises  which  amused  Swift  and  his  oontem- 

Iioraries,  cannot  be  too  humble  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
iterary  world  of  the  present  day.  They  have  been  lately  renewed 
in  the  form  of  quibbling  questions ;  and  our  learned  periodicals 
are  now  full  of  them,  as  if,  like  Shakspeare,  a  pun  was  the  Cleo- 
patra for  which  they  lost  the  world,  and  were  content  to  lose  it 
The  genuine  riddle,  however,  combining  poetry  with  mystery,  and 
fancy  with  fact;  which  at  once  pleased  the  imagination  and  exer- 
cised the  understanding,  has  been  altogether  neglected,  or  has 
never  risen,  in  our  times,  to  a  higher  grade  of  intellect  than  the 
readers  of  the  **  Ladies'  Almanack.^'  It  was  my  lot,  some  time 
since,  to  be  one  of  a  society  of  friends  in  the  country,  where  riddles 
and  charades  formed  the  standing  amusement  of  our  winter  fire- 
side. On  looking  into  a  portfolio  a  few  days  ago  I  found  a  few  of 
these  fugitive  pieces,  which  accidentally  fell  there  instead  of — into 
the  fire.  I  send  you  one  as  a  specimen.  It  is,  at  least,  original> 
and  was  never  before  printed. 

"Nijaocaal first yoa cannot  sever 

From  commerce  and  its  busy  round; 
Abhorring  solitude,  for  ever 

In  courts  and  company  is  found. 
My  pensive  tecondy  unaspiring 

Obscure  the  lonely  years  consume ; 
From  festive  joy  remote,  retiring 

In  silent,  solitary  gloom. 
My  thirdj  a  rattling,  roarinff,  bully, 

Causing  tumult,  war,  and  pain, 
Bound  and  beat,  yet  more  unruly. 

Hollow,  emply,  weak,  and  vain. 
My  toutf  like  each  so  different  reckoned 

In  public,  as  my  fint^  is  placed ; 
Obscure,  concealed,  as  b  my  Mooncf; 

Provoking,  emp^,  as  my  laU* 
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Peacs  may  be  the  lot  of  the  mind 

That  seeks  it  in  meekness  and  love* 
But  lapture  and  bliss  are  confined 

To  the  glorified  spirits  above. — Cowpsu. 

In  ordinary  affairs,  it  is  generally  considered  that  he  who  makes 
a  thing,  best  understands  the  nature  and  construction  of  it ;  we 
allow  man  to  rule  and  arrange  every  thing  over  which  he  has  ex- 
ercised a  creating  influence,  and  only  deny  the  same  privilege  to 
God.  He  who  made  that  wondrous  thing  the  soul,  gave  to  it  the 
various  pulses  of  hope,  and  fear,  and  affection,  all  its  energies,  and 
all  its  powers — this  Being  we  deprive  of  his  prerogative  and  bid 
away  from  the  work  of  his  own  hands.  He  made  our  minds,  but 
he  does  not  understand  their  workings ;  he  woke  our  souls  into 
existence,  but  he  cannot  fathom  their  depths ;  he  gave  the  heart 
its  longings  after  happiness  but  he  cannot  make  it  happy  !  Wild, 
and  even  blasphemous,  as  these  assertions  read,  we  ail  act  more  or 
less  on  the  belief  of  them.  Why  else  do  we  long  after  forbidden 
pleasures,  walk  in  restricted  paths,  and  deem  his  commandments 
grievous  ? — With  the  waywardness  of  childhood  escape  from  his 
presence,  but  not  with  the  docility  of  childhood  return  to  it  when 
called  ?  Why  else  do  we*term  evil  good,  and  good  evil,  and  put 
bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter  ?  And  why,  when  he  has 
told  us  what  is  really  to  be  desired  to  satisfy  our  douls,  and  to 
make  us  wise,  do  we  turn  a  loathing  ear  to  the  words,  and  pursue 
oar  own  devices  till  we  perish  ?  In  nothing  is  this  more  clearly 
seen  than  in  the  neglect,  if  not  absolute  scorn,  with  which  we  treat 
the  peculiar  promise  of  the  New  Testament,  that  which  contains 
within  itself  the  germ  of  all  its  other  blessings,  present  and  eter- 
nal ;  yet  the  person  who  gave  the  promise,  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  given,  and  the  numerous  benefits  of  which  it 
was  the  pledge,  combine  to  render  it  equally  remarkable.  It  has 
all  the  affecting  characteristics  which  can  stamp  value  on  a  be- 
qnest ; — supreme  love  on  the  part  of  Him  who  gave,  and  supreme 
need  on  the  part  of  those  destined  to  receive.  It  was  the  farewell 
promise  of  a  master  about  to  leave  his  followers  alone  in  a  per« 
secuting  world ;  of  a  friend  who  felt  that  nothing  but  his  spirit 
could  atone  for  the  loss  of  his  presence ;  of  Him,  who,  knowing 
what  was  in  man  knew  what  man  most  needed,  and  said,  not  like 
the  world  but  like  himself: — **  Peace  I  give  unto  you."  It  is  a 
word  cold  and  unmusical  in  the  ears  of  most,  but  those  who  can 
discern  the  spiritual  value  of  things,  hail  it  as  the  watchword  of 
heaven ;  to  the  hearts  that  have  been  tried  by  the  storms  of  this 
world,  and  purified  by  the  spirit  descended  from  above,  there  is 
no  void  in  the  fulness  of  its  glory.  It  is  not  like  many  other  pro- 
mises, isolated  and  individual,  but  rather  the  summing  up  and  the 
completion  of  all ;  inclusive  in  its  nature,  universal  in  its  extent. 
Man,  the  subject  of  its  influence,  is  a  fallen,  frail,  variable  being, 
placed  in  a  world  of  suffering  and  temptation,  wherein  nothing 
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either  of  pain  or  pleasure  continueth  at  one  stay.  He  is  a  shadow 
in  a  land  of  shadows ;  an  evil  doer  in  a  region  of  evil.  His  aspect 
is  multiform,  and  his  needs  are  correspondent  Pardon  for  sin, 
strength  for  duty,  steadfastness  in  trials,  comfort  in  tribolation, 
and  hope  in  death ,  are  indispensable  ;  until  these  are  his  by  pos- 
session, he  cannot  be  safe ;  until  they  are  his  by  apprehension^ 
whatever  else  he  knows,  he  knows  not  peace, — that  peace  which  is 
not  the  common-place,  simple  thing  we  ordinarily  imagine,  but  a 
blessing  of  combinations,  a  crown  of  many  jewels. 

Many  reasons  may  be  given,  why,  notwithstanding  its  worth, 
this  blessing  is  little  attained  and  less  esteemed.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  generally  misunderstood.  We  attach  to  it  merely 
vague  and  soothing  images  of  animal  tranquillity  and  mental 
quiescence,  both  of  which  being,  as  we  presume,  opposed  to  intel- 
lectual energy  and  excited  spirits,  strike  us  in  no  very  exalted 
point  of  view.  When  we  are  melancholy,  indeed,  we  love  the 
dying  grandeur  of  a  summer  sunset,  or  the  whispering  of  the  wind 
among  the  forest  trees,  or  a  pensive  strain  of  music ;  and  when 
fatigued  with  labour,  we  love  an  hour  of  bodily  repose,  or  even 
of  mental  vacuity :  at  such  times  we  acknowledge  the  power  of 
what  we  consider  peace,  but  our  esteem  for  it  subsides  with  the 
mood  and  the  occasion.  The  young  and  the  highly  gifted  are 
strong  in  the  untried  resources  of  their  natures.  Tumult,  either  of 
thought  or  action,  of  emotion  or  employment,  is  their  faTOurite  ele- 
ment; repose,  as  a  habit,  they  can  only  tolerate  in  the  distant 
horizon  of  life,  perhaps  only  in  that  of  heaven,  aqd  to  many  ardent 
minds  heaven  itself  appears  a  joyless  paradise.  They  pant  like 
the  war-horse  for  the  battle,  and  like  the  wild  ass  of  the  desert 
despise  the  cry  of  the  driver.  But  what  if  one  were  to  tell  them 
that  the  peace  which  forms  the  prominent  promise  in  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,  is  nothing  like  the  peace  they  picture  to  themselves ; — 
that  it  is  no  dull  stagnant  principle,  no  mind-destroying  influence. 
no  idle,  dreaming  spirit,  foreign  alike  to  intellect  and  enjoyment  ? 
They  may  be  told  so  with  truth.  It  implies,  indeed,  a  ceasing 
from  all  controversy  with  God,  from  all  opposition  to  his  will ;  it 
implies  an  acquiescent  habit  of  soul, — the  absence  of  all  that  is 
tumultuous  in  joy,  and  turbulent  in  will,  and  wayward  in  spirit; 
but  it  is  a  calm  consistent  with  free  and  active  exertion,  a  quiet 
that  leaves  the  highest  faculties  of  the  highest  mind,  room  and 
leisure  to  expand  :  ''  it  is  a  repose  like  the  repose  of  nature,  like 
that  of  planets  in  their  orbits  ;*'  a  repose  like  that  of  seraphs, 

<*  That  sing,  and  singfing  in  tlieir  glory  more.** 

There  is  yet  another  reason  why  a  blessing,  in  itself  so  yaluable, 
should  yet  be  so  lightly  esteemed : — and  this  springs  from  an 
overcharged  idea  of  the  happiness  to  which  man  is  entitled.  On 
this  point  the  pride  of  reason  has  ever  been  at  issne  with  the  state- 
ments of  scripture,  whilst  the  pride  of  sentimental  feeling  has 
proved  a  yet  more  refined  and  subtle  enemy.  There  is  a  scep- 
ticism of  the  head,  and  there  is  a  scepticism  of  the  heart;  the 
former  may  intrench  itself  in  philosophy  and  science,,  and  a 
demand  for  demonstration ;  but  fancy,  and  taste,  and  imaginative 
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sensibility,  are  the  utrong-bolds  of  the  latter.  These  so  vnvest  our 
nature  with  attributes  of  moral  power  and  beauty,  so  excite  our 
sympathies  eren  in  behalf  of  its  evils  and  its  errors,  that  it  becomes 
difficult  and  distastefal  to  admit  any  counter  statements,  however 
upheld  by  divine  authority.  It  is  found  very  difficult  to  speak 
poetically  of  human  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  to  speak  scrip- 
turally.  That  eloquence,  which  being  founded  in  truth,  declare» 
man,  notwithstanding  his  adventitious  claims  to  regard,  a 
sinner  in  the  sight  of  God,  cannot  be  so  pleasant  to  our  natural 
taste  as  the  eloquence  which  delineates  man  as  a  creature  still 
strong  and  glorious  in  self-sufficing,  self-improving  power, — that 
recognises,  it  is  true,  some  elements  of  weakness  in  his  mysterious 
making,  but  withal,  presumes  him  able  by  the  exercise  of  a  lofty 
will  to  build  himself  up  in  renewed  strength  and  beauty.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  treatment  of  the  character  of  God.  If 
genius  will  describe  him  to  us  in  the  glory  of  those  attributes 
which  have  not  immediate  reference  to  man,  or  if  he  be  repre- 
sented only  as  a  vast  thought — a  vague  ^lendour — a  being,  of 
whom  nature  may  be  esteemed  the  image,  and  indiscriminate  ten- 
derness the  moral  idea ;  the  imagination  of  man  will  delight  in 
this  portraiture  of  God,  because,  though  it  affords  no  point  of 
contact  for  the  affections,  it  holds  out  no  terrors  to  the  conscience. 
Bat  let  genius  of  an  equally  high  order  undertake  to  represent 
the  God  of  ^revelation,  a  God  that  notwithstanding  his  essential 
Io?e  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty,  and  the  result  of  this  state- 
ment will  be  disgust,  anger,  desire  to  escape,  yes,  even  contempt* 
The  heart  and  mind,  the  fancy  and  the  feelings,  the  understanding 
and  the  inclinations  will  then  cry  out — **  there  is  no  beauty  in  him 
that  we  should  desire  him."  It  necessarily  follows,  that  wherever 
human  deserts  are  over-estimated,  the  expectations  of  human  hap- 
piness should  be  exorbitant.  The  blessings  and  enjoyments  of 
daily  life  come  to  be  regarded  as  man's  natural  rights,  rather  than 
as  favours  to  which  he  can  establish  no  claim ;  and  consequently,, 
whatever  interrupts  their  course  is  murmured  at  as  a  hardship. 
Affliction,  and  not  prosperity,  is  considered  undeserved.  It  is 
forgotten  that  the  opposition  to  that  perfect  happiness,  after  which 
we  all  yearn,  exists  less  in  circumstances  than  in  a  fallen  nature  ; 
that  the  barrier  is  placed  in  our  own  polluted  souls ;  the  flaming 
sword  waves  in  our  own  unquiet  hearts  ;  but  for  them,  this  very 
earth  of  change  and  death,  might  be  to  us  a  very  paradise; 
for  there  would  then  be  no  strife  between  the  human  will 
and  the  divine,  no  variance  between  our  duty  and  our  desires ; 
bat  as  the  stars  move  in  their  appointed  paths,  and  as  the  leaves 
bow  before  the  wind,  so  would  the  subordinate  obey  the  supreme, 
and  in  that  perfect  obedience  find  the  secret  of  perfect  happiness. 
It  is  so  in  heaven  with  the  angels,  and  with  the  spirits  of  the  just 
made  perfect ;  but  on  earth,  even  the  best  of  men  apprehend  it 
only  partially,  and  the  rest  of  tiie  world  apprehend  it  not  at  all. 
We  strive  with  our  Maker  as  a  wilful  child  strives  for  the  mastery 
with  its  parent,  and  thus  render  a  correction  needful,  which  per- 
petually interrupts  the  happiness  we  sigh  after.  For  six  thousand 
yean  the  records  of  earth  have  been  written  in  tears,  and  yet 
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throughout  that  period  the  declaration  has  been  strictly  tnie»  that 
God  does  not  "  willingly  afflict  nor  grieve  the  children  of  men." 
It  should,  howeyer,  be  remembered  that  though  God  does  not 
place  us  on  earth  to  be  miserable ;  it  is  equally  certain  he  has  an  alte- 
rior  end  in  our  existence,  beyond  present  happiness;  and  that  our 
sojourn  on  earth  is  mainly  intended  to  discipline  us  into  a  fitness 
for  felicity  hereafter.    To  renovate  our  nature, — to  strengthen  the 
soul,  and  yet  subdue  the  will, — to  capacitate  us  for  duty,  purify 
our  affections,  and  exalt  our  desires ;  these  are  the  grand  purposes 
which  God  has  towards  us  in  this  world, — ^purposes  more  frequently 
accomplished  by  a  process  of  disappointment,  than  by  one  of  gra- 
tification.   Is  God  then  a  hard  Master  ?    Oh,  no  I     Gleams  and 
visitings  of  the  happiness  we  covet,  are  from  time  to  time  vouch- 
safed us  ;  earnests  and  pledges  of  the  glorious  future — ^shadows  of 
the  heavenly  substance— first  fruits  of  the  eternal  harvest — pro- 
mises to  be  ftilfilled  in  the  paradise  of  God.     We  should  cease  to 
charge  our  Maker  foolishly,  did  we  bear  in  mind  how  small  a  por- 
tion of  our  existence  we  are  destined  to  pass  on  earth  ;  that  the 
united  lives  of  all  that  ever  lived,  no  less  than  our  own  isolated 
portion,  will  soon  appear  but  as  ''  a  watch  in  the  night,  or  as  a 
sleep  when  one  awaketh;"  that  if  every  passing  day  steals  from 
us  a  pleasure,  it  also  brings  us  a  day  nearer  to  the  close  of  every 
sorrow,  to  the  time  when  idl  our  griefs  shall  be  what  the  griefs  of 
childhood  are  in  the  retrospect  of  matured  life,  and  all  our  tears  as 
dew-drops  that  the  sun  has  exhaled.    Eternity  is  the  one  thought 
for  the  sorrowful.     We  cannot  think  too  much  of  heaven ;  nay,  we 
can  hardly  think  amiss.    Basing  her  visions  on  scripture,  let  the 
imagination  expatiate  on  this  subject ;  and  though  she  rifle  earth 
for  images  of  glory,  loveliness,  security,  and  joy,  they  will  but  find 
their  fitting  application.     The  exercise  may  soothe  the  feelings, 
but  it  will  not  enervate  the  mind ;  it  may  reconcile  the  drooping 
heart  to  the  chequered  aspect  of  life,  but  it  will  not  indispose  for 
duty;  it  will  rather  afford  a  stimulus  by  more  clearly  revealing  its 
rest  and  recompence.    Is  the  inward  strife  between  soul  and  sense 
fluctuating  and  painful?    Well,  there  shall  be  victory  there— -vic- 
tory perfect  ana  unsullied;  for  there  every  ''warfare  is  accom- 
plished."   Are  the  affections  crushed,  or  are  they  a  sealed  foun- 
tain forbidden  to  flow  forth  ?    Well,  innumerable  are  the  dwellers 
there ;  but  love,  complete  and  inconceivable,  forms  the  history  of 
each.     Or  does  the  mind,  once  in  the  plenitude  of  vigour,  fail 
and  sink  beneath  its  cares  like  a  flower  that  hath  burst  whilst  un- 
folding ?    In  that  land  there  falls  no  blight,  and  neither  flower 
nor  mind  droops  there.    There  the  suns  and  moons  of  earthly  joy 
are  not  needea,  and  in  that  city  of  habitation  the  gates  are  shut 
neither  night  nor  day.    He  who  has  prepared  such  a  haven  after 
the  storm,  such  a  triumph  after  the  strife,  such  an  eternity  after 
time,  knows  that  man  may  well  afford  to  suffer  the  preparatory 
trials  of  life,  and  therefore  deals  with  him  on  earth  less  according 
to  his  wishes  than  his  welfare.  There  is  certainly  a  sense  in  which 
"  godliness  has  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,"  but  its  primary 
reference  is  to  **  that  which  is  to  come ;"  through  its  medium  the 
spiritual  curse  is  removed  from  the  soul,  but  not  the  temporal  curse 
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from  the  condition  of  life.  Happiness  can  only  be  the  birthright 
of  a  perfect  being; ;  it  was  Adam's  for  a  little  while ;  bnt  when  he 
fell  from  his  innocence,  sorrow  took  its  place.  We  are  his  off- 
spring, and  though  to  us  is  revealed  a  better  paradise  on  high, 
we  cannot  be  restored  to  onr  first  estate  in  Adam ;  sorrow,  not 
liappiness,  must  be  our  birthright  still.  Something  is,  howcTer, 
provided,  more  suitable  for  our  present  condition,  and,  if  the  ex- 
pression may  be  allowed,  better  worth  having.  The  Saviour 
offers  us  peace — hU  peace ;  which  is  not  as  before  stated  a  single, 
insulated,  ordinary  blessing,  but  one  that  implies  that  possession 
of  many  others ;  a  gift  that  enfolds  other  gifts  within  its  bosom.  A 
sense  of  forgiveness,  and  of  friendship  with  God ;  a  trust  for  the 
future;  the  absence  of  disquietude  concerning  the  present;  a 
spirit  of  love ;  and  an  universal  habit  of  thankfulness ; — ^all  these, 
and  even  more,  are  included  in  the  word — Peace.  But  then  it  ia 
a  possession  purely  spiritual ;  God  is  its  object,  the  soul  its  home, 
and  righteousness  its  fair  associate.  It  is  a  hardy  flower ;  where- 
soever there  is  soil  and  sun  it  will  grow  and  give  forth  its  fragrance; 
e?en  the  rock  and  "  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad  for  it."  But 
it  is  also  a  pure  flower.  Deprive  it  of  the  celestial  air,  place  it  in 
an  atmosphere  of  pollution,  plant  it  in  the  mine,  and  very  soon  will 
its  scent  and  colour  pass  away — ^it  will  shed  its  leaves  and  die !  If 
peace  be  this  flower,  a  worldly  heart  is  the  mine  in  which  it  can- 
not bloom.  Pain,  poverty,  sorrow,  affliction,  these  have  no  power 
to  stay  its  growth;  it  can  blossom  in  the  midst  of  them — "  a  lily 
amongst  thorns;"  but  it  cannot  unfold  beneath  the  shadow  of 
sin ;  it  will  not  spring  beside  the  shrine  of  any  ido  1 ;  it  may  not 
wreathe  itself  round  any  broken  reed  ! 

How  long  it  is  before  man  knows  the  value  of  this  gift !  When 
he  knows  it,  how  long  does  he  seek  it  in  vain  I  It  is  to  be  found — 
found  in  every  corner  of  the  earth ;  yet  the  majority  find  it  not. 
We  successively  address  every  created  object  with  the  same  de- 
sire **  Give  me  rest, " — and  return  from  each  more  restless  than 
ever.  Glory,  ambition,  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  the  strife  of  mind 
with  mind, — ^these  laugh  at  our  request,  they  affect  not  to  give 
peace ;  their  avowed  element  is  strife. 

We  ask  it  of  pleasure ;  she  smiles  and  gives  us  gaiety  instead, 
— a  substitute,  not  an  equivalent. 

The  refinements  of  art  and  literature  promise  with  confidence, 
but  fulfil  only  to  the  ear.  Why  can  they  do  no  more?  Selfish 
enjoyments,  however  refined  and  pxquisite,  eventually  disquiet 
conscience;  the  soul  remembers  its  immortality,  and  amid  the 
banquet  beholds  the  sword ;  or,  if  conscience  and  the  soul  both 
slumber,  ennui  steps  in ;  is  ennui  peace  ? 

Yet  more  disquieted  by  disappointment,  the  heart  then  turna 
to  affection,  sighs  forth  its  petition  to  her,  and  for  a  moment  feels 
it  g^ranted.  She  invites  to  her  favourite  bower ;  roses  twine  round 
it,  sweet  rills  murmur  near  it,  and  one  sleeps  within,  but  wakes  at 
<mr  bidding, — bright  as  the  sunbeam,  gentle  as  the  dove.  He  calls 
himself  peace,  and  we  make  him  our  playmate  ;  he  grows  into  our 
master,  and  we  find  him  to  be — Passion ;  his  brightness  becomes 
that  of  the  lightning ;  his  gentleness,  that  of  the  vulture. 
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We  enter  yet  another  of  the  bowers  of  aflfection ; — ^the  enchanter 
is  there  too ;  and  there,  too,  to  slay.  Disguised  as  duty,  we  love  and 
worship  witfiout  fear,  and  deem  him  of  heaven,  till  death  proves 
him  of  earth. 

Heart-torn  and  desolate,  whither  now  shall  we  turn  ?  One 
object  yet  remains :  '*  A  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with 
grief,"-— crucified  and  cast  out  by  the  world,  says,  with  divine 
energy,  "  Come  unto  me,  and  find  rest  unto  your  souls  1"  We 
hear — ^we  wonder — ^we  obey.  We  cling  to  his  cross — we  appre- 
hend his  love — we  find  Peace  !  Ah  1  why  did  we  not  seek  it 
there  at  first ! 


THE  STAU. 

Oft  I  wonder  if  von  star 
Be  a  shining  world  afar ; 
Or  a  proud  and  glorious  sun 
Blessing  all  it  smiles  upon ; 
"Whether  peopled  with  a  race 
Treading  o'er  its  azure  face ; 
Subject  Unto  chan^  as  we. 
Heirs  of  immortality. 

Have  they  raptures,  hopes,  and  fears. 
Warm  regrets,  and  bitter  tears  ? 
Cares,  afflictions,  such  as  ours. 
Friendship's  charms — affection's  powers  ? 
Can  they  joy  and  sorrow  feel 
For  each  other's  woe  or  weal  ? 
Do  their  weary  spirits  crave 
Refuge  in  the  silent  grave  ? 

Spring  and  summer,  do  they  shed 
Beauty,  fragrance,  o'er  the  mead, 
When  the  sun-beam  bursts  the  flowers 
Wreath'd  around  the  shaded  bowers? 
—  'Tis  impossible  to  tell 
What  within  its  orb  doth  dwell ; 
Seated  far,  oh  far  too  high 
For  its  voices  to  reply ! 

Now,  as  through  a  glass  we  see. 
Darkly  and  imperfectly ; 
Infinite  must  be  the  dream, 
To  encompass  such  a  theme. 
Wlien  the  shades  of  death  are  cast. 
When  the  throb  of  life  is  past ; 
Then  the  secrets  of  the  skies 
To  our  knowledge  shall  arise. 
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BY  THB  ADTIIOB  OP  «  STORIES  OF  A  BRIDE,*'  &C. 

Perhaps  no  class  of  human  beings  are  at  once  so  well,  and  so 
little  known  as  the  Gypsies.  They  spread  through  every  country 
in  Europe,  and  are  every  where  perfectly  familiar  to  the  inha- 
bitants; and  yet  the  question  of  who  or  what  they  are,  what 
coantry  rave  them  birth,  or  from  what  stock  they  are  descended , 
are  probTems  which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  learned  for 
many  centuries  without  the  most  remote  probability  of  a  satisfac- 
tory solution. 

One  of  the  sages  of  antiquity  says,  that  the  sum  of  knowledge 
is  that  we  know  nothing ;  and  the  truth  of  this  axiom  seems  proved 
ID  the  case  of  the  Gypsies,  since  all  the  researches  which  have 
hitherto  been  made  to  elucidate  their  origin  appear  only  to  deepen 
the  obscurity  which  envelopes  them.  All  we  know  is,  that  about 
the  year  1414  a  number  of  strange,  wild-looking  people,  speaking 
a  language  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  having  very  extraordinary 
habits  and  customs,  began  to  spread  over  Europe,  making  their 
way  with  remarkable  facility,  and  readily  naturalizing  themselves 
in  every  country  which  they  entered ;  never,  however,  mixing 
with  the  people  amongst  whom  they  settled,  and  always  preserving 
theircharacteristic  distinctions  perfectly  inviolable.  They  evidently 
came  from  the  east,  and  being  supposed  to  have  passed  through 
Egypt,  received  from  some  nations  the  name  of  Gypsies  (a  cor- 
ruption of  Egyptian),  whilst  others  (particularly  in  central 
Europe)  called  them  Zigeners,  or  Cygani,  from  the  German  verb 
einzeicken,  to  *'  settle."  In  Italy  they  are  called  Zingari,  a  word 
apparently  derived  from  the  same  root ;  whilst  in  Spain  they  are 
called  Gitanos,  either  from  the  verb  *'gitaneor,"  to  flatter,  or"  giton," 
a  beggar;  and  in  Denmark,  &c,  they  receive  the  name  of  Heydens, 
or  Heathens.  In  France  and  the  Netherlands  they  are  called 
Bohemians,  from  the  large  settlement  which  they  have  formed  in 
Bohemia  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Black  Forest.  In  Transyl- 
vania the  natives  call  them  Pharaoh's  people. 

Thus  widely  diffused,  and  distinguisln^d  by  so  many  different 
names,  it  is  most  remarkable  that  in  every  country,  and  under 
every  variety  of  climate,  the  Gypsies  still  remain  precisely  the 
same  people;  retaining  their  own  guttural  language,  marked 
physiognomy,  and  peculiar  customs,  totally  uninfluenced  by  local 
circumstances,  or  any  of  those  minor  adjuncts  of  time  or  place, 
which  are  generally  supposed  to  have  such  vast  and  irresistible 
effect  in  forming  the  characters  and  habits  of  mankind.  The 
Tzygany  of  Transylvania  are  exactly  similar  to  the  Tinkers  of 
ScoUand ;  and  the  language  spoken  in  the  Gypsy  suburbs  of  Cron- 
stadt  is  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  fortune-telling  wanderers  of 
Norwood,  in  Surrey. 

Conjecture  has  been  exhausted  in  assuming  a  plausible  origin 
for  this  extraordinary  race,  and  the  greatest  number  of  opinions 
seem  in  favour  of  the  Gypsies  having  been  driven  from  India  by 
Timnr  Beg,  when  that  successful  warrior  overran  Hindostan.     lu 
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purport  of  this  hypothesis,  lists  have  heen  made  out  of  words  re- 
sembling each  other  in  the  Hindostanee  and  Gypsy  languages,  and 
coincidences  traced,  or  perhaps  fancied,  between  the  habits  and 
manners  of  the  people.  These  proofs,  however,  are  far  from  satis- 
factory ;  and,  if  the  Gypsies  really  did  come  from  India,  it  seems 
certain  that  they  were  only  pariahs,  or  outcasts.  Grellman,  a 
learned  German,  who  has  very  laboriously  investigated  the  subject, 
thinks  that  the  Gypsies  were  those  wandering  tribes  which  are 
described  by  the  early  writers  on  India,  as  strangers  and  shep- 
herds in  that  country,  whose  origin  was  unknown,  and  who  strayed 
from  place  to  place,  carrying  their  flocks  and  herds  with  them, 
and  pitohing  their  tents  wherever  they  felt  inclined,  without  having 
any  settled  habitation ;  while  others  have  adopted  the  same 
opinion,  and  carrying  it  so  much  further  as  to  suppose  these  wan- 
derers to  be  the  ten  lost  tribes  of  Israel,  they  have  endeavoured 
to  find  points  of  resemblance  between  the  Gypsies  and  the  Jews ; 
totally  overlooking,  however,  one  essential  point  of  difference,  vis. 
that  the  Jews  eat  no  animals  but  those  which  have  been  killed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  have  their  flesh  thoroughly  drained  from  the 
blood,  their  law  expressly  forbidding  them  to  eat  it  ("  for  the  life 
of  ail  flesh  is  the  blood  thereof,"  &o..  Lev.  xvii.  14);  whilst  the 
Gypsies  prefer  eating  the  flesh  of  cattle  which  have  died  a  natural 
death,  because,  as  they  say,  "  the  blood  is  in  them.'' 

Notwithstanding  this  important  distinction,  many  persons  have 
remained  obstinately  wedded  to  the  idea  of  the  Gypsies  being  the 
lost  Israelites ;  grounding  their  belief  upon  the  circumstances  of 
the  Gypsies  remaining,  like  the  Jews,  always  a  distinct  people, 
though  scattered  over  Europe  ;  upon  their  being  accused  of  enticing 
young  children  into  their  houses  to  sacrifice  them  for  unlawful 
rites,  or  to  devour  their  flesh  (both  crimes  which  were  attributed 
to  the  Jews  of  the  middle  ages);  and  their  being  always  most 
flourishing  in  those  countries  which  are  most  tolerant  to  the  Jews. 
Besides  Uiese  points  of  resemblance  they  adduce  others  in  the 
character  of  the  respective  physiognomies  of  the  two  nations,  and 
in  the  close  afiinity  between  some  words  in  the  Gypsy  language  and 
the  Hebrew.  The  supporters  of  this  hypothesis  say,  that  the 
Israelites  were  sojourning  in  Egypt  after  their  expulsion  from 
their  native  land,  and  thence  came  to  Europe.  Whatever  the 
Gypsies  may  have  been,  however,  or  whence  soever  they  may  have 
come  to  Europe,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  all  the  tribes  now 
existing  are  sprung  from  a  common  origin,  since  they  all  nearly 
correspond  in  their  habits  and  language; — they  all  prefer  the 
flesh  of  cattle  which  have  died  a  natural  death  to  those  which  have 
been  killed;  they  are  all  indolent,  delighting  in  amusement, 
and  never  working  but  when  compelled  by  necessity,  and  all 
deal  in  fortune-telling  and  the  other  occult  sciences.  This  last 
qualification  accords  well  with  the  suppositions  of  Clspperton, 
Denham,  &c.,  that  they  came  from  the  ancient  Lybia,  or  the 
regions  bordering  on  the  modem  Tripoli,  since  the  north  of  Africa 
was  celebrated  in  the  middle  ages  as  the  chosen  abode  of  the 
studiers  of  unlawful  arts ;  and  the  famous  seminary  (if  so  it  may  be 
called)  of  Dom  Daniel  being  supposed  near  Tunis,  the  words 
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African  and  sorcerer  seem  to  have  been  long  considered  almost 
synonymous  by  most  of  the  nations  of  the  east.  This  supposition  is 
quite  reconcileable  with  the  circumstance  of  the  Gypsies  coming 
to  Earope  through  Egypt  (since  it  would  be  their  direct  road  from 
Lybia  to  Turkey,  where  they  first  appeared),  and  with  their  Moorish 
faces  and  finely-proportioned  figures ;  it  is,  however,  still  only  a 
supposition,  and  the  origin  of  the  Gypsies  remains  as  obscure  as 
eier;  the  very  circumstance  of  their  even  coming  from  a  warm 
country  at  all,  being  invalidated  by  the  fact  that  they  bear  cold 
remarkably  well, and,  in  Scotland,  never  sought  for  shelter  during 
the  whole  of  the  late  severe  weather  in  that  country,  though  the 
peasantry  could  scarcely  endure  it. 

We  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  regard  Gypsies  in  the  light 
of  wanderers,  that  many  persons  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
they  have  numerous  settlements  in  different  parts  of  Europe  ;  and 
that,  though  the  Montesinos  in  Spain  live  in  the  mountains,  the 
Gitanos,  particularly  in  Andalusia,  often  reside  in  cities,  though 
e?en  there  they  retain  all  that  recklessness,  idleness,  and  extrava- 
gance, which  every  where  distinguish  the  genuine  Gypsy  from  all 
his  fellow  men.  They  are  generally  tinkers  by  trade,  and  though 
noted  for  knavery,  and  for  cheating  the  inhabitants  in  every  way 
^ey  can  devise,  usually  contrive  to  make  themselves  so  agreeable 
hy  their  singing,  dancing,  and  natural  vivacity,  as  to  be  half 
forgiven  for  their  delinquences.  It  is,  indeed,  a  striking  charac- 
teristic of  this  people,  that  though  apparently  despised,  they  are 
often  feared,  and  even  respected,  by  those  amongst  whom  they 
dwell,  who  look  up  to  them,  notwithstanding  the  petty  larcenies 
and  other  crimes  which  they  are  continually  committing,  as  beings 
far  superior  to  themselves,  to  whose  commands  it  is  their  duty  to 
pay  implicit  deference ;  though,  perhaps,  the  chief  cause  of  the 
habitual  influence  which  they  exercise  over  others  is  their  own 
Klf-possession  and  shrewdness.  A  Gypsy  rarely  loses  his  temper, 
or  his  presence  of  mind ;  he  is  seldom  seen  intoxicated,  and  never 
abashed ;  but  is  always  so  keen  and  alert  that  he  is  ready,  on  all 
cases  of  emergency'  to  take  advantage  of  any  thing  which  may 
happen  in  his  favour,  and  to  turn  the  accusations  which  may  be 
brought  against  him  back  upon  his  accusers.  The  admirable 
sketch  of  a  Gjrpsy  in  Sir  Andrew  Wylie  strikingly  illustrates  this 
faculty,  which  is  indeed  a  characteristic  of  the  species. 

About  twelvemonths  after  the  first  establishment  of  the  Gypsies 
in  Europe,  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  countries  where  they 
had  settled  endeavoured  to  expel  them,  and  even  in  England, 
during  the  reign  of  Eiistabeth,  severe  edicts  were  passed  against 
their  continuation  in  the  kingdom. 

After  these  preliminary  observations  upon  Gypsies  generally, 
^e  will  proceed  to  consider  especially  the  condition  of  those  living 
in  middle  Europe,  of  whom  the  Cygani,  spreading  through  Hun- 
^^ry,  Transylvania,  and  Wallachia,  are  the  most  numerous  and 
remarkable.  The  marked  difference  between  them  and  the  inba- 
hitants  is  every  where  conspicuous,  and  though  generally  living  in 
cottages  or  rather  huts,  and  remaining  fixed  to  one  spot,  tlieir  origin 
can  never  be  mistaken.    They  usually  hold  their  habitation  like 
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the  other  peasants  of  the  country,  upon  the  condition  of  performing 
a  certain  quantity  of  labour  every  year  for  the  proprietor  of  the 
land  they  live  upon,  but  always  postpone  the  execution  of  their 
taslc  as  long  as  possible,  and  dcTise  a  thousand  ingenious  expe- 
dients to  evade  it  if  they  can  altogether.  Many  stories  are  related 
of  their  tricks  for  this  purpose ;  and,  like  one  of  their  number 
who  stole  a  hatchet,  and  when  detected  said  that  he  took  it  to  pre- 
vent his  master  hurting  himself  with  it,  they  are  never  without  an 
excuse,  however  absurd  it  may  be,  for  every  thing  they  do.  If 
caught  stealing  fruit  or  com,  they  assert  that  they  were  only 
gathering  it  to  surprise  their  employers  by  over  diligence;  and 
if  detected  riding  away  with  a  horse,  or  carrying  off  any  other 
kind  of  cattle,  they  say  they  were  only  giving  it  a  little  exercise. 
In  short,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  be  angry  with  them,  for  their 
gaiety  and  good  humour  throw  a  veil  over  their  faults ;  though  it  is 
often  provoking  to  find  that  their  inherent  hatred  of  labour  makes 
them  take  twice  the  trouble  to  avoid  doing  their  duty  which  it 
could  possibly  have  cost  them  to  perform  it  thoroughly. 

Pride  is  strangely  mingled  with  their  grovelling,  indolent,  and 
dirty  habits ;  and  the  old  Cygani  delight  to  assemble  in  an  evening 
in  their  mud-walled  huts,  a  number  of  gaping  peasants,  who,  afler 
having  enquired  carefully  into  their  own  destinies,  listen  with 
open  mouths  and  stupid  astonishment  to  the  wonderful  stories 
which  the  aged  Gypsies  relate  of  the  former  glories  of  their  tribe ; 
who,  according  to  their  own  accounts,  were  received  at  courts 
and  courted  by  crowned  heads  on  their  tirst  arrival  in  £urope, 
and,  mirabile  diciu,  brought  the  arts  and  sciences  in  their  train  ! 
Nothing  can  be  more  amusing  than  the  solemnity  with  which  these 
gypsy  crones  relate  that  their  tribe  first  introduced  music  into 
Europe ;  they  say  they  came  like  light  flashing  from  the  east  to 
dispel  the  darkness  of  the  western  world.  It  is  curious  that  they 
always  speak  of  the  natives  of  the  soil  as  barbarians,  and  perti- 
naciously adhere  to  the  notion  that  their  people  were  anciently 
polished  and  enlightened  above  all  others;  whilst  the  contrast 
between  these  high  pretensions  and  their  present  degraded  state 
seems  irresistibly  ridiculous.  In  most  of  the  towns  in  Transylvania, 
the  suburb  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Cygani  is  a  complete  rag- 
fair,  filled  with  old  shoes,  old  clothes,  old  boards,  bones,  battered  pots 
and  kettles,  and  in  short  with  every  species  of  rubbish  ;  and  these 
suburbs,  like  those  occupied  by  the  Jews,  are  always  perfectly 
distinct  from  the  other  parts  of  the  town  they  belong  to,  and  are 
rarely  entered  by  the  other  inhabitants.  The  dirty  and  indolent 
habits  of  the  Gypsies  render  these  abodes  receptacles  for  every 
species  of  filth  ;  but  notwithstanding  their  disgusting  propensities, 
music  is  so  assiduously  cultivated  by  them,  that  in  a  summer's  even- 
ing the  male  gypsies  may  be  seen  reclining  in  the  rays  of  the  setting 
sun,  and  listening  to  some  one  of  their  number,  who,  seated  on  a 
log  of  wood,  strikes  his  cittern  or  guitar,  and  accompanies  his  wild 
melody  with  his  voice.  In  Bohemia,  also,  a  travelling  family 
may  often  be  seen,  the  woman  (according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country)  yoked  with  a  horse  or  an  ass,  and  drawing  a  cart  which 
contains  her  children    and    household    implements,   while    the 
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hasband  walks  by  his  side  (his  Uttered  gannents  flattering  in  the 
vind,  and  patched  with  so  many  various  colours  that  they  look 
like  floating  pendants),  carrying  a  kind  of  guitar,  to  the  sound  of 
vhich  the  whole  party  chant  in  harmony. 

Maria  Theresa  was  very  anxious  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  Gypsies,  and  endeavoured  to  make  them  not  only  settle,  but 
intermarry  with  the  peasantry.  A  mutual  repugnance,  however, 
prerented  her  plans  being  carried  into  effect ;  the  Cygani  drew 
back  with  all  the  pride  of  offended  dignity,  while  the  country 
people,  who  considered  the  Cygani  as  vampires,  or,  at  any  rate, 
caimibals,  shrank  with  horror  from  the  prospect  of  any  more  inti- 
mate connexion. 

A  striking  instance  of  these  prejudices  occurred  a  few  years 
since,  near  the  borders  of  Transylvania.  A  beautiful  Hungarian 
girl,  named  Suzette,  had  formed  a  strong  attachment  for  Maygar, 
a  youthful  gypsy,  whose  fine  figure  and  noble,  nay,  intellectual 
countenance,  were  certainly  quite  enough  to  justify  her  partiality. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  Maygar  returned  her  passion  with 
fenronr  (for  the  vehement  feelings  of  these  children  of  the  South 
are  too  well  known  to  require  remark) ;  still,  however,  there  was 
no  hope  of  the  lovers  being  united.  The  father  of  Suzette,  though 
nominally  a  vassal  to  his  territorial  lord,  possessed  great  wealth 
in  stores  and  herds ;  and,  priding  himself  upon  the  purity  of  his 
blood,  he  shrank  from  the  Cygani  as  from  creatures  of  a  different 
genua,  whilst  the  fathers  of  the  tribe,  the  immediate  and  blood 
relations  of  Maygar  were  equally  opposed  to  what  they  also  consi- 
dered a  degradation.  Notwithstanoing  these  obstacles,  the  young 
people's  love  remained  unshaken,  and  the  happiest  moments  of 
Gazette's  life  were  those  which  she  spent  in  the  open  wooden  gsl- 
Iciy,  which  ran  round  the  upper  story  of  her  father's  house,  list- 
ening to  the  wild  songs  which  Maygar  chanted  to  his  cittern,  or 
gnitar,  in  the  woods  below. 

Spring  and  summer  had  passed  away  since  the  passion  of  the 
onfortanate  lovers  had  been  discovered  by  their  respective  rela- 
tives, without  the  least  prospect  of  an  amelioration  in  the  hardship 
of  their  destiny.  Fortune,  however,  at  length  seemed  tired  of 
frovning  upon  them,  and  charitably  threw  an  opportunity  in  tlie 
^^y  of  Maygar  of  being  serviceable  to  the  family  of  his  mistress. 
It  was  autumn,  and  the  abundant  crops  which  had  blest  the  fields  of 
Gazette's  father,  had  been  carefully  gathered  and  stored  in  the  large 
vooden  gallery  we  have  before  alluded  to;  when,  during  a  violent 
storm,  lightning  struck  the  dwelling,  and  the  whole  was  instantly 
^  &  blaze.  The  terrified  inmates  rushed  out  in  a  state  bordering 
iipoQ  distraction,  all  but  Suzette,  who  fled  instinctively  to  the  gallery, 
^d  was  there  seen  amidst  the  burning  stores,  apparently  devoted 
to  destruction.  The  agony  of  her  father  was  indescribable,  ''  Save 
iQy  child,"  vociferated  he,  *'  and  I  will  give  you  whatever  you  may 
^^»^  For  some  instants  the  spectators  stood  aghast,  but  soon 
bursting  from  the  crowd  was  seen  a  young  man,  whom  all  present 
immediately  recognised  to  be  Maygar.  Under  the  influence  of 
>nch  strongly  excited  feelings  as  his,  success  was  certain;  for, 
vhen  powerfully  agitated,  the  human  frame  can  sometimes  almost 

VOL.   I.  T 
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perform  miracles ;  he  thus  swung  to  the  baming  rafters,  supporting 
himself  by  incredible  exertions,  and  encountering  the  most  immi- 
nent dangers  with  such  intrepidity,  as  to  obtain  shouts  of  approba- 
tion from  the  crowd,  till  he  reached  Suzette,  and  was  soon  seen 
descending  with  his  lovely  mistress  in  his  arms.  The  transport  of 
the  father  was  unbounded:  but  alas !  when  Maygar  claimed,  as  his 
promised  reward,  the  fair  being  he  bad  undergone  so  much  to  save* 
he  was  chilled  by  a  look  of  the  bitterest  scorn,  and  reminded  of 
his  Gypsy  parentage. 

**  Had  the  poorest  Hungarian  labourer  in  the  fields  saved  my 
daughter,'*  said  the  stem  father,  *'  I  would  have  given  her  to  him, 
— but  she  shall  never  wed  one  of  the  Cygani." 

It  was  useless  to  remonstrate,  and  without  daring  to  complain  of 
the  father's  want  of  faith,  Maygar  determined  still  to  win  his 
daughter.  The  Hungarian  peasants  are  slaves,  both  in  body  and 
mind,  to  their  territorial  lords,  and  Maygar  knew  that  if  he  could 
win  the  favour  of  the  Graf,  upon  whose  estate  they  resided,  the 
father  of  Suzette  would  be  compelled  to  give  his  consent  to  his 
daughter's  marriage.  It  would  take  us  too  long  to  detail  the 
means  which  Maygar  employed  to  effect  his  purpose;  the  Graf 
was  old  and  unbending,  difficult  of  access,  and  heedless  of  the 
feelings  of  others.  Patience,  however,  never  fails  to  conquer  in 
the  end  ;  and  few  had  stronger  motives  for  perseverance  than  poor 
Maygar.  Fortunate  circumstances  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of 
the  count;  and,  at  length,  his  valiant  services,  in  the  defence  of 
his  patron's  castle  against  a  band  of  predatory  Wallachians,  ob- 
tained for  him  the  wished-for  mandate.  Armed  with  this,  he 
flew  to  the  residence  of  Suzette's  father,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
to  find  the  old  man  perfectly  submissive  to  his  lord's  will — but  an 
unexpected  obstacle  still  awaited  the  ardent  lover,  and  this  was  of 
a  nature  so  strange,  and  yet  so  insurmountable,  that  his  hopes 
withered  at  the  blow,  and  his  reason  fled  never  to  return. 

Notwithstanding  the  length  of  their  acquaintance,  very  little 
personal  intercourse  had  taken  place  between  the  lovers.  Suzette 
was  naturally  romantic,  and  had  been  so  powerfully  struck  with 
the  fine  person  of  Maygar,  his  almost  silent  adoration,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  he  bad  encountered  every  species  of  trial  for 
her  sake,  as  to  resolve  (as  long  as  she  considered  their  union  im- 
practicable) to  live  single  for  his  sake,  but  the  case  was  quite  alter- 
ed when  she  found  him  come  actually  to  claim  her  hand.  Then 
all  her  early  prejudices  recurred  to  her  recollection — the  wild 
stories  of  the  vampyre-like  propensities  of  the  Cygani,  their 
unholy  rites,  and  the  disgrace  which  attached  itself  to  all  asso- 
ciated with  Uiem,  shook  her  with  horror  at  the  bare  idea  of  giving 
her  hand  to  one  of  their  tribe.  The  sylph-like  lover  of  her  imagina- 
tion had  vanished,  and  the  Gypsy  youth,  in  all  the  degrading  cir- 
cumstances of  his  real  situation,  stood  confessed  before  her.  The 
struggle,  though  short,  was  violent— the  devoted  love  of  Maygar — 
his  sufferings — and  last,  though  certainly  not  least — ^his  han<bome 
person,  weighed  strongly  upon  her  mind,  yet  could  not  conquer  her 
aversion ;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  pride  of  birth  in  a  peasant  girl  of 
one  of  the  wildest  and  most  uncultivated  countries  in  the  world. 
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was  sufficient  to  overpower  all  her  better  feelings.  Poor  Maygar 
was  refued,  and  the  shock  overpowered  him  so  completely,  that 
he  became  a  helpless  idiot,  whilst  his  repentant  mistress,  agitated 
by  contending  passions,  and  unable  to  bear  the  sight  of  the  misery 
she  had  occasioned,  sank  gradually  into  an  untimely  grave. 

These  remarks  are  rattier  intended  to  excite  enquiry  than  to 
satisfy  it,  since  the  sum  of  all  here  collected  tends  only  to  show 
how  very  little  is  known  of  this  singular  people  :  the  Montesinos 
living  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Spain  seem  the  most  barbarous 
and  wildest  of  their  race,  and  those  in  Courland  and  Poland  are 
generally  the  most  refined,  their  Waywodes  or  chiefs  being  said  to 
wear  garments  of  velvet  or  embroidered  silk,  and  to  receive  their 
guests  with  all  the  courtesy  and  forms  of  royalty.  Every  where, 
however,  whether  exalted  or  debased,  the  generic  qualities  of 
gypsies  remain  the  same,  and  they  are  all  equally  remarkable  for 
idleness,  ingenuity,  gaiety,  and  knavery.  Their  complexion  is  always 
dark,  their  eyes  black,  and  their  features  of  nearly  the  same  cast 
in  erery  country  where  they  have  yet  been  heard  of.  Their  peculiari- 
ties are  also  the  same.  Many  suppose  them  to  have  no  religion  and 
no  form  of  government,  whilst  others  assert  that  they  have  a  king, 
and  are  ruled  by  their  own  peculiar  laws ;  in  confirmation  of  which  a 
curious  statute  is  extant,  1594,  supporting  Johnny  Faw  **  Lord  and 
Earl  of  Little  Egypt"  in  the  execution  of  the  punishments  which 
he  might  deem  necessary  to  inflict  upon  certain  members  of  his 
community  residing  in  Scotland,  who  had  oflended  against  the 
*'  laws  of  Egypt;"  and  1554  a  writ  in  his  favour  was  also  granted 
by  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 


CARTHAGE. 
From  the  painting  of  W.  Linton,  Esq. 

BY  MI88  JEW8BUBY. 

A  city  of  the  days  when  cities  rose 
As  if  the  builder's  were  a  poet's  hand ! 
When  the  cold  quarry,  stirred  from  its  repose, 
Became  a  treasure-cave  to  manv  a  land ; — 
When  statues  and  their  pedestals  came  forth 
Breathing  with  mis^t  and  beauty;— palace-domes 
And  temples  (nofcler  than  their  g^ods)  had  birth. 
And  summer  never  left  such  glorious  homes ; — 
When  man  was  a  magician,  and  he  built 
As  if  for  angels  all  unstained  by  guilt  i 

Yes,  man,  art,  nature,  have  their  triumph  all 
In  luxury  and  beauty  never  sere ; — 
Ahks !  fond  dreamer  '.—Time  hath  flung  his  pall. 
And  desolation  revelled  even  here ! 
Man  builds,  and  nature  garlands,  both  for  death; 
Columns  outlive  their  heroes,  but  they  sink ; 
Flowers,  infants  of  the  garden,  yield  their  breath, 
And  grey  moss  gathers  on  the  cataract's  brink : — 
Yet  hallowed  is  the  art  that  thus  pourtrays 
The  vanished  glories  of  departed  days ! 

T2 


trumpett 
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"  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  third  day,  in  the  morning,  that  there  were  thnnden  and  lightning 
and  a  thick  clovd  npon  the  mount,  and  tlie  voice  of  the  trumpet  exceeding  load ;  ao  that  all  the 
people  that  was  in  the  camp  trembled. 

*'  And  Motea  bronght  forth  the  people  oat  of  the  camp  to  meet  with  God ;  and  they  itood  at  the 
nettier  part  of  the  moant. 

"  And  moant  Sinai  was  altogetlier  on  a  imoke,  became  the  Lord  descended  on  it  in  tire :  and 
the  smoke  thereof  ascended  as  me  smoke  of  a  fomace,  and  the  wliole  moant  oaaked  greatly. 

"  And  when  the  voice  of  tlie  trumpet  soonded  long,  and  waxed  loader  and  loader ;  Mooca  spakc^ 
and  Crcd  answered  liim  by  a  voice." 

Bzodas,  Chap.  six.  Verses  1«,  17, 18, 19. 

'*  And  seven  priesU  shall  bear  before  the  ark  seven  tmmpets  of  ram's  horns ;  and  the  sev««h 
day  ye  shall  compass  the  city  seven  times,  and  the  priests  shali  blow  with  the  trampets. 

"  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  when  they  make  a  long  blast  witii  the  ram's  horns,  and  when 
ye  hear  the  soond  of  the  trumpet,  all  the  people  shall  shout  with  a  great  shout ;  and  the  wall  of  the 
city  diall  fall  down  flat ;  and  the  people  shall  ascend  ap  every  man  straight  before  him. 

"  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  seventh  time,  when  the  pnests  blew  with  the  trampeta,  Joriraa 
said  unto  the  people,  shout,  for  tlic  Lord  hath  given  yon  the  city. 

"  So  the  people  shouted  when  the  priests  blew  with  the  trumpets :  and  it  came  to  peas,  when 
the  people  heard  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  the  people  shontco  with  a  great  shoot,  that  the  wall 
fell  down  flat,  so  ttiat  the  people  went  up  into  the  city,  every  man  straight  t>efore  him,  and  they 
took  the  city." 

Joshua,  Chap.  vl.  Yeiaea  4,  ff,  16^  !•. 

And   I   saw  the   seven  angeb  wUch  stood  before  Ood;  and  to  them  were  giren  seven 

^-  §» 

Revelations,  Chap.  viH.  Terse  S. 

I 

0*er  Israers  land — and  o*er  Judah's  sea, 
Voice  of  the  trump  hast  thou  sounded  free ; 
When  Uie  Lord  spake  forth  *mid8t  the  wilderness ; 
When  tiie  thunder  rolled  in  its  feariiilnessy 
With  thick  clouds  and  shadows  of  darkness  round ; 
When  each  voice  was  hushed  but  the  thunder's  sound ; 
When  the  %htning  spread  round  the  mountain's  throne ; 
Then  o*er  the  wild  was  the  trumpet  blown. 

2 

Roimd  the  walls  and  the  towers  of  Jericho, 
Seven  times  even  there  did  the  trumpet  blow; 
As  the  priest  passed  on,  and  the  ark  went  by, 
Did  that  souna  swell  forth  to  the  heavens  on  high ; 
Till  the  seventh  day  came  and  the  people's  shout. 
Rang  up  as  the  ark  of  the  Lord  passed  out; 
And  all  Israel  marched  in  triumph  by, 
With  a  shout  and  a  strain  of  victory. 

3 

Yet  again  seven  times  did  the  trumpet  sound  j 
There  was  fire  and  hail  on  the  cursed  sround ; 
There  were  mountains  hurled  deep  faUioms  low. 
And  the  aea  roared  by  with  a  sound  of  woe ; 
There  were  stars  that  fell  firmn  the  heavens  on  high ; 
There  was  darkness  spread  o'er  the  black'ning  sky; 
There  were  angels  loosed  finom  the  bonds  of  hell ; 
There  was  horror  and  woe  in  the  trumpet's  swell. 

4 

And  aye  it  shall  be — ^for  that  sound  again, 

Shall  be  heard  in  a  loader  and  deeper  strain ; 

It  shall  come  with  the  wrath  of  the  whirlwind  by, 

It  shall  come  with  the  heavens  in  migesty ; 

It  shall  come  with  the  clouds  and  the  thunder's  roar; 

It  shall  come  with  the  passing  of  sea  and  shore ; 

It  shall  come  when  the  heavens  and  earth  pass  by ; 

It  shall  come  with  the  day  of  Eternity ! 
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Tub  Moravian  settlement  of  £non  is  situate  near  the  centre  of 
the  Valley  of  the  White  River,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  rich  and 
picturesque  scenery  which  I  have  attempted  to  describe.  It  stands 
upon  a  level  spot  of  alluvial  soil,  near  the  margin  of  one  of  the 
largest  lagoons  formed  by  the  river,  and  which  the  brethren  have 
named  the  Leguan's  Tank,  from  its  being  frequented  by  numbers 
of  the  lai^e  amphibious  lizard  called  the  leguan  or  guana.  It  was 
also,  as  I  observed,  well  stocked  with  a  species  of  carp  common  to 
many  of  the  South  African  rivers. 

The  village  was  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  long  street,  at  the 
upper  end  of  which  were  to  be  erected  the  church,  school-room, 
work-shops,  and  dwelling-houses  of  the  missionaries.  A  small 
part  only  of  these  buildings  had  as  yet  been  completed ;  for  the 
good  brethren  and  their  Hottentot  disciples  had  returned  but  a  few 
months  before  to  re-occupy  this  station,  after  having  been  driven  out 
of  it  by  the  Gaffers  in  the  war  of  1819.  At  that  period,  nearly  the 
whole  of  their  cattle  had  been  carried  off,  and  several  of  the  herds- 
men slain ;  and  on  their  retreat,  the  missionary  village,  which  was 
then  situate  somewhat  lower  down  the  valley,  had  been  totally 
bnmed  down  and  laid  waste  by  the  exasperated  enemy.  In  the 
brief  space,  however,  of  less  than  six  months,  and  with  only  a  few 
efficient  workmen,  these  industrious  people  had  erected  buildings 
sufficient  for  their  immediate  necessities,  and  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  several  handicrafts  which  they  practise.  Extensive  gardens 
and  orchards  were  planned  out,  and  preparations  were  making  for 
the  erection  of  a  commodious  church. 

The  dwellings  of  the  Hottentots  were,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
small  cabins  of  a  very  simple  construction.  The  walls  were  formed 
by  fixing  stakes  in  the  ground,  wattling  these  with  saplings  from 
the  thicket,  and  plastering  the  whole,  both  in  and  outside,  with  a 
mixture  of  cow- dung  and  sand.  This  sort  of  plaster  is  in  general 
use  throughout  the  colony,  and  in  the  interior  where  lime  is  scarce 
and  expensive,  is  used  even  in  the  best  houses.  If  preserved  from 
damp,  it  is  in  this  climate  almost  equal  in  durability  to  lime,*  and 
when  well  smoothed  and  whitewashed,  is  in  no  wise  inferior  in 
appearance.  The  roofs  of  these  huts  were  generally  thatched  with 
reeds  or  long  grass ;  but  for  the  superior  buildings,  a  species  of 
very  hard  rush  is  used,  which  will  last,  I  was  told,  without  repair 
for  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

The  most  substantial  dwellings,  next  to  those  erected  by  the 
missionaries,  were  two  or  three  smallhouses  built  by  Gaffer  women, 
who  by  some  accident  had  been  left  in  the  colony,  and  had  become 

^  The  ame  composition  is  used  for  similar  purposes  in  New  South  Wales, 

South  America,  «nd  other  countries  where  the  aridity  of  the  atmosphere  renders  it 
ttotihle. 
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Christians,  and  joined  this  institation.  In  their  own  eoiintry,  the 
Caffer  females  have  generally  the  task  allotted  to  them  of  building 
the  huts,  as  well  as  tilling  the  gardens ;  they  are  thus  inured  to 
labour,  and  are  consequenUy  more  generally  industrious  and  neat- 
handed  than  the  Hottentot  women. 

Most  of  the  cottages  had  little  gardens  behind,  stretching  on  the 
one  side  to  the  foot  of  a  woody  hill,  on  the  other  to  the  bank  of  the 
river.  In  these  plots  were  cultivated  maize,  Caffer  millet,  pump- 
kins, musk  and  water-melons,  onions,  parsnips,  potatoes,  ana  some 
other  vegetables.  A  few  young  fruit-trees  also  were  scattered  among 
them.  The  extent  of  cultivation  here,  was  certainly  much  inferior 
to  what  I  afterwards  witnessed  at  the  elder  Moravian  settle- 
ment of  Genadendal,  where  the  whole  village  is  enveloped  in  a 
forest  of  fruit  trees;  but  considering  the  short  period  that  had 
elapsed  since  the  inhabitants  had  returned  to  £non,  as  much 
had  been  accomplished  as  could  reasonably  be  expected.  The 
appearance  of  the  whole  place  was  neat,  orderly,  and  demure. 
There  was  no  hurried  bustle,  no  noisy  activity,  even  in  the  mis- 
sionary workshops,  though  industry  plied  there  its  regular  and 
cheernil  task ;  but  a  sort  of  pleasing  pastoral  quiet  seemed  to  reign 
throughout  the  settlement,  and  brood  over  the  secluded  valley. 

There  were  at  this  time,  three  missionaries  at  Enon,  besides 
another  brother  who  was  absent  on  a  journey — all  of  them  natives 
of  Germany.  The  eldest  of  these,  who  was  also  the  superintendent 
of  the  institution,  was  the  venerable  Mr.  Schmitt,  well  known 
throughout  the  colony  for  his  mild  urbanity,  and  affectionate  love 
of  the  Hottentot  race.  After  having  spent  his  earlier  years  as  a 
labourer  in  the  missions  of  the  united  brethren,  on  the  desolate 
coast  of  Labrador,  he  was  sent  to  Southern  Africa,  where  a  dozen 
years  ago,  he  had  been  the  founder  of  another  Moravian  settlement, 
about  fifty  miles  from  Cape  Town,  named  Groenekloof  (Green 
cleugh) ;  and  having  established  that  on  a  prosperous  footing,  he 
had  been  recently  appointed  by  the  society  m  Europe,  to  plant  on 
the  eastern  frontier  of  the  colony,  this  new  **  city  of  refuge,"  for 
the  oppressed  Aborigines  of  the  country.  Mr.  Schmitt  was,  at  the 
time  of  my  visit,  confined  to  his  chamber  by  severe  illness,  so  that 
I  enjoyed  less  of  his  conversation  than  I  could  have  wished ;  but 
the  calm,  cheerful.  Christian  fortitude  with  which  he  endured  his 
bodily  sufferings,  was  of  itself,  a  sight  well  worth  travelling  a  hun- 
dred miles  to  witness.  Mrs.  Schmitt,  a  partner  worthy  of  such  a 
husband,  is  an  Englishwoman  brought  up  at  the  Moravian  Institu- 
tion of  Fairfield  in  England.  She  was  at  this  period  the  only  white 
woman  in  the  settlement,  and  was  in  truth,  like  a  mother  to  every 
family  in  it.  She  is  a  person  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  the 
station  she  here  occupies ;  of  remarkable  activity,  devoted  piety, 
and  unceasing  charity ;  boUi  her  countrymen  and  the  poor  Africans 
have  alike  cause  to  bless  her. 

The  two  younger  brethren,  Messrs.  Hofiman  and  Homig,  were 
plain  German  mechanics,  but  well-informed  and  intelligent  in 
matters  relating  to  the  improvement  and  education  of  uncivilised 
people.  The  former  was  a  carpenter,  the  latter  a  blacksmith  and 
cutler.    These  professions  they  carried  on,  with  the  aid  of  Hotten- 
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tot  apprentices,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  institntion,  and  of  the 
people  under  their  charge.  And  this  leads  me  to  say  something  of 
the  system  of  the  Moravians  in  the  conducting  of  their  African 
missions. 

The  missionaries  of  this  society,  employed  in  the  conversion  and 
cinlization  of  heathen  tribes,  are  usually,  if  not  uniformly,  regu- 
larly-instructed artizans,  educated  with  this  view  at  Hermhutt,  or 
some  other  of  their  European  establishments.  The  trades  selected 
are  of  course,  such  as  are  most  likely  to  be  useful  amongst  a  rude 
and  simple  people,  those  of  smith  and  carpenter  being  the  most 
common.  Besides  his  peculiar  trade,  each  of  the  brethren  is,  I 
believe,  also  acquainted  more  or  less  with  practical  husbandry  and 
gardening.  Accordingly  1  found  that  old  Mr.  Schmitt,  as  well  as 
the  younger  brethren,  had  been  bred  a  mechanic,  and  had  assidu- 
ously practised  his  trade  of  waggon-maker,  while  his  health  and 
the  more  important  duties  entrusted  to  his  charge,  admitted  of  it. 

They  are  generally  excellent  workmen ; — not  quite  so  neat  per- 
haps in  matters  of  taste  and  finish  as  first-rate  English  mechanics ; 
but  scarcely  to  be  surpassed  in  regard  to  the  substantial  qualities 
of  the  articles  manufactured  by  them.  In  South  Africa,  me  wag- 
gons made  by  them,  and  their  knives,  and  other  articles  of  cutlery, 
are  in  high  request,  and  have  a  very  considerable  sale;  although 
the  cutlery  is  necessarily  greatly  higher  in  price  than  similar  goods 
from  Birmingham,  imported  into  the  colony. 

Besides  the  important  advantage  of  being  gradually  enabled  to 
instruct  a  number  of  the  natives  in  these  useful  traoes,  and  thus 
train  them  to  habits  of  regular  industry,  (one  of  the  most  difficult 
of  all  tasks  with  a  nomadic  and  semi-barbarous  race,)  the  profits 
derived  from  this  source  are  so  considerable  as  to  defray  a 
large  portion  of  the  expenses  of  the  respective  institutions 
where  they  are  carried  on.  Being  conducted  also  wholly  for 
the  advantage  of  the  missions,  and  the  profits  thrown  into  one 
general  fund,  no  opportunity  is  afforded  for-  the  growth  of  unbe- 
coming rivalry,  the  clashing  of  private  interests,  or  the  develop- 
ment of  sordid  and  selfish  passions,  among  the  brethren  themselves; 
while  at  the  same  time,  without  any  apparent  exertion,  a  sufficient 
excitement  to  steady  industry  is  kept  up  by  the  sacred  sense  of 
daty,  by  habits  of  strict  regularity,  and  the  observance  of  exact 
hours  for  every  occupation. 

Regularity  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of 
the  Moravian  system ;  and  a  love  of  order,  even  to  excess,  pervades 
every  part  of  their  economy.  In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  this,  I 
shall  mention  the  daily  routine  at  this  place,  which  I  understand  is 
precisely  similar  to  that  established  at  their  other  institutions  in 
this  country : — 

At  six  o'  clock  in  the  morning,  the  missionaries  and  their 
families  are  summoned  together,  by  the  ringing  of  a  large  bell 
suspended  in  front  of  the  mission  house.  The  matin  hymn  is  then 
sung,  and  a  text  of  scripture  read,  for  all  to  meditate  upon  during 
the  day ;  and  after  drinking  a  single  cup  of  coffee,  they  separate  to 
pursue  their  respective  occupations.  At  eight  o'clock  the  bell 
re-assembles  them  to  a  substantial  breakfast,  consisting  of  fish. 
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fmit,  eggs,  and  cold  meat;    each  person  commonly  drinking  a 
single  glass  of  wine.    This  meal,  as  well  as  the  others,  is  preceded 
and  followed  hy  a  short  hymn,  by  way  of  grace,  in  which  all  the 
company  join.     As  soon  as  breakfast  is  over,  they  retire  to  their 
separate  apartments,  for  meditation  or  devotion,  till  nine  o'  clock, 
when  the  active  labours  of  the  day  are  again  resumed,  and  continued 
till  noon.  At  twelve  o'clock  precisely  the  dinner  bell  is  rung  ;x  labour 
is  intermitted;  the  school  is  dismissed ;  and  the  brethren  and  their 
families  assemble  in  the  dining  hall,  and  sit  down  to  a  plain  but 
comfortable  dinner,  where  all   that  is  requisite  for  the  body*s 
healthful  nourishment  is  plentifully  provided,  but  nothing  to  invite 
luxurious  indulgence.   The  dishes  are  sometimes  numerous,  (espe- 
cially, I  presume,  when  they  have  visiters,)  but  the  greater  part 
consist  of  fruits  and  vegetables  of  their  own  cultivation,  variously 
dressed.    I  did  not  observe  that  any  of  the  brethren  usually  drank 
more  than  a  single  glass  of  wine,  and  that  generally  mixed  with 
water.     The  meal  is  enlivened  with  cheerful  conversation,  and  is 
closed  with  the  customary  little  hymn  of  thanksgiving.     All  then 
rise  and  retire,  to  occupy  or  amuse  themselves,  as  each  may  be 
inclined.     Most  of  the  missionaries  after  dinner  take  a  short  nap, 
or  siesta,  as  the  Spaniards  call  it — a  practice  generally  prevalent 
throughout  the  Cape  Colony,  and  which  Europeans,  after  a  year*s 
residence  or  two,  are  usually  well  disposed  to  conform  to.     At  two 
o'clock,  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  is  drank,  and  all  proceed  again  with 
alacrity  to  their  various  occupations,  which  are  prosecuted  dili- 
gently till  six.     This  latter  hour  concludes  the  labours  of  the  day; 
the  sound  of  the  hammer  is  stilled,  and  the  breUiren  assemble 
once  more  for  their  supper,  or  evening  meal,  which  consists  of 
viands   similar  to  the  other  two,  and  is  soon  discussed.     After 
supper  they  adjourn  to  the  church,  when  a  portion  of  scripture  is 
briefly  explained,  or  a  homily  delivered,  either  to  the  whole  Hot- 
tentot congregation,  or  to  one  of  the  several  sections  in  which  the 
people   are    classed,    agreeably  to  the  progress  they  may  have 
attained  in  knowledge  and  piety.     All  then  retire  to  rest — ^with  an 
appearance    of  cheerful  satisfaction,  such  as   may  be    naturally 
imagined  to  result  from   the   habitual   practice  of  induatnr  and 
temperance,  unembittered  by  worldly  cares,  and  hallowed  by  the 
consciousness  of  having  devoted  their  mental  and  bodily  faculties 
to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  men.     It  is,  indeed,  part  of 
their  system  to  follow  strictly  the  apostle's  practice  and  admonition, 
in  regard  to  personal  labour,  not  merely  for  the  benefit  of  their 
society,  but  for  an  example  to  the  uncivilized  and  indolent  people 
whom  they  are  sent  to  instruct ;  and  that  they  may  be  able  truly 
to  declare  to  them  in  the  apostle's  own  words :  "  For  yourselves 
know  how  ye  ought  to  follow  us :  for  we  behaved  not  ourselves 
disorderly  among  you :   neither  did  we  eat  any  man's  bread  for 
nought ;  but  wrought  with  labour  and  travail,  that  we  might  not 
be  chargeable  to  any  of  you :  not  because  we  have  not  power,  but 
to  make  ourselves  an  ensample  unto  you  to  follow  us.     For  even 
when  we  were  with  you,  this  we  commanded  you,  that  if  any  would 
not  work,  neither  should  he  eat." — 2  Thess.  iii.  7 — 10. 
Though  the  Moravians  find  it  impracticable  or  inexpedient  to 
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follow  ap  in  their  missionary  settlements,  some  of  the  peculiar  and 
nther  monastic  regulations,  which  are  observed  in  their  European 
establishments, — such  as  separating  the  married  and  the  unmarried, 
the  youth  of  different  sexes,  &c.,  still  their  precision  and  formality 
in  classification  is  Tery  remarkable — I  should  almost  say  ludicrous, 
if  any  thing  connected  with  such  worthy  people  could  be  regarded 
merely  in  a  ludicrous  light.  Among  other  peculiarities  of  this 
description,  I  may  refer  to  the  singular  arrangement  of  their 
Irarying-gronnds,  which  are  divided  and  sub-divided,  by  walks 
crossing  at  right  angles,  into  several  compartments.  One  of  these 
plots,  &US  precisely  marked  off,  is  appropriated  for  the  sepulture 
of  the  married  missionary  brethren  and  sisters ;  a  second  for  the 
immarried  brothers;  a  third  for  the  unmarried  sisters ;  a  fourth  and 
fifth  for  baptized  and  married  natives,  male  and  female ;  a  sixth 
and  seventn  for  the  unmarried  and  unbaptized  natives,  and  so  on. 
This  certainly  is  carrying  classification  to  a  most  fanciful  pitch — 
especially  that  of  mere  mortal  dust  and  ashes ! 

Passing  over  this  peculiar  arrangement,  however,  there  is  un- 
questionably something  very  toucbing,  as  well  as  tasteful  and 
picturesque,  in  the  appearance  of  a  Moravian  burial-ground  in 
South  Africa.  Situate  at  some  little  distance  from  the  village, 
yet  not  far  from  the  house  of  worship-— cut  out  in  the  centre  of  a 
grove  of  evergreens,  and  kept  as  neat  as  a  pleasure  garden,-  the 
burial-ground  of  £non  formed  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  solitary 
graves,  heaped  with  a  few  loose  stones,  or  the  neglected  and 
dilapidated  churchyards  usually  met  with  in  the  colony.*  The 
foneral  service,  too,  of  the  Moravians  is  very  solemn  and  impres- 
sive. But  how  much  more  solemn  must  be  the  yearly  celebration 
of  this  service  on  Easter  mom,  when  the  whole  population  of  the 
settlement  is  congregated  in  the  burial-ground,  to  listen  to  an 
appropriate  discourse  from  the  most  venerable  of  their  pastors, 
accompanied  by  an  affecting  commemoration  of  such  of  their  friends 
and  relatives  as  may  have  died  within  the  year,  and  followed  by 
hymns  and  anthems,  sung  by  their  united  voices  amidst  the  ashes  of 
their  kindred  I 

I  ought,  by  the  way,  to  notice  that  the  missionaries  at  this  place 
(who,  with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Schmitt,  are  all  Germans)  have, 
like  their  countrymen  in  general,  a  fine  taste  for  music.  The  voices 
of  the  Hottentots  too,  are  peculiarly  sweet  and  plaintive ;  so  that 
there  was  nothing  vulgar  or  discordant  in  their  singing,  but  on 
the  contrary,  a  sweet,  solemn,  and  pathetic  harmony.  Nothing, 
indeed,  can  well  be  conceived  more  exquisitely  affecting  than  the 
rich,  though  simple  melody  of  one  of  these  missionary  hymns,  when 
smig  by  a  Hottentot  congregation  in  the  bosom  of  their  wild  native 
woods,  where  only  a  very  few  years  ago  no  voice  was  heard,  save  the 
howling  of  wild  beasts,  or  the  discordant  yell  of  heathen  hordes, 
scarcely  less  savage.  Those  who  undervalue  Christian  missions  to 
the  heathen,  ought  to  witness  such  a  scene.  No  one,  I  think,  with 
human  feelings  could  witness  it  unmoved. 

*  At  Genadendal,  the  burial  ^und  adjoins  to  the  garden,  and  is  shaded  b^  stately 
pores  of  oaks  and  pines ;  but  is  not  so  picturesque  as  that  of  Enon,  amidst  the 
wildeniess  of  primeval  miture. 
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In  my  rambles  about  the  village  and  its  vicinity,  I  entered  into 
conversation  with  some  of  the  Hottentot  inhabitants  whom  I  found 
employed  in  preparing  charcoal  for  sale  at  the  district  town  of 
Uitenhage.  As  they  all  spoke  the  colonial  Dutch  in  common  use 
throughout  the  country,  I  found  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
them ;  and  our  colloquy  turned  upon  the  religious  notions  of  their 
countrymen  before  they  had  received  any  instructions  in  Christi- 
anity. They  stoutly  denied  that  they  or  their  ancestors  had  ever 
worshipped  the  insect  called  the  **  Hottentot's  god/'  or  that  they 
had  practised  several  of  the  absurd  and  superstitious  rites, 
ascribed  to  them  by  Kolben  and  other  credulous  old  writers. 
They  acknowledged,  however,  that  the  notions  of  their  heathen 
ancestors  in  regard  even  to  the  existence  of  a  deity,  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  were  exceedingly  beclouded  and  indis- 
tinct ;  and  that  beyond  these  primary  points  of  natural  theology, 
(if  they  could  be  correctly  said  to  beUeve  so  much,)  all  was  black 
and  barren  darkness  to  them.  Before  the  time  of  Yanderkemp, 
indeed,  the  Hottentots  on  the  eastern  frontier  had  learned  little  of 
Christianity  but  a  few  empty  terms ;  and  in  the  conduct  of  their 
white  oppressors,  they  had  certainly  met  with  nothing  to  prepossess 
them  in  favour  of  a  religion  that  had  such  men  for  its  professed 
followers.  But  Yanderkemp  and  some  of  those  who  followed  in 
his  tradk,  had  made  known  among  them  the  true  spirit  of  the 
gospel,  and  had  exemplified  in  their  own  conduct  some  of  its 
noblest  fruits — a  lofty  devotedness  to  the  service  of  their  divine 
Master,  and  a  cordial  sympathy  for  the  most  abject  of  their  human 
brethren.  This  sympathy  the  natives  felt,  and  gratefully  responded 
to ;  and  though  but  a  small  proportion  of  them  had  found  oppor- 
tunities of  receiving  religious  instruction  at  the  missionary  stations, 
knowledge  had  been  thence  in  some  slight  measure  diffused 
among  them  generally.  In  another  part  of  die  colony,  the  Mora- 
vians had  been  the  earliest  and  most  efficacious  instructors  of  the 
native  race ;  but  on  the  eastern  frontier  they  followed  in  the  foot- 
steps of  that  devoted  African  apostle — the  high-spirited,  accom- 
plished, and  generous  Yanderkemp. 

While  I  am  on  this  subject,  I  cannot  avoid  indignantly  repelling 
the  allegation  which  one  hears  continually  from  the  white  colonists 
in  South  Africa,  English  as  well  as  Dutch,  that  *'  the  Hottentot 
is  devoid  of  gratitude."  This  allegation  is  heard  so  frequently 
from  the  dominant  race,  that  on  first  entering  the  colony,  one  is 
apt  to  admit  it  as  an  axiom  too  obvious  to  be  disputed.  After 
three  years'  residence,  however,  on  this  wild  eastern  frontier,  con- 
stantly surrounded  by  a  Hottentot  population,  I  am  convinced 
that  this  harsh  charge  against  the  character  of  a  mild,  docile,  and 
long  injured  race,  is  altogether  unmerited.  I  have  observed  and 
conversed  with  them  in  every  stage  of  civilization,  from  the  savage 
Bushman,  and  the  degraded  thrall  of  the  back  country  boor,  to 
the  smart  soldier  of  the  Cape  corps,  and  the  instructed  neophyte  of 
£non  and  Bethelsdorp ;  and  I  can  freely  declare,  that  debased  as 
they  have  been  by  a  hundred  years  of  European  oppression,  they 
yet  possess,  as  a  people,  many  good  and  amiable  qualities ;  and 
among  others,  the  capacity  of  strong  and  grateful  attachment  towards 
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thote  who  shew  them  real  kindness.  As  seirants,  I  have  myself 
found  them  generally  faithful,  honest,  obedient,  and  affectionate ; 
and,  when  otherwise,  their  deterioration  could  in  most  cases 
be  traced  to  the  effects  of  brutal  oppression,  or  scandalous  neglect 
on  the  part  of  their  masters.  It  belongs  to  those  who  accuse  this 
unfortunate  race  so  loudly,  to  show  what  benefits  they  have  ever 
receiTed  from  their  European  invaders  to  claim  their  g^titude. 
We  have  deprived  them  of  their  lands,  their  cattle,  their  per- 
sonal freedom.  We  have  forced  them  by  whips  and  fetters  to 
serve  us  like  bondmen ;  to  be  our  hewers  of  wood,  and 
drawers  of  water ;  scarcely  allowing  them  a  miserable  subsistence, 
from  die  offals  of  our  flocks,  and  the  fragments  of  our  tables.  We 
have  enacted  laws  depriving  them  of  their  very  children  to  gratify 
their  avaricious  and  arrogant  task  masters.  We  have  cheated 
them,  by  similar  iniquitous  enactments,  of  the  equable  price  of 
their  bodily  services ;  how  could  we  expect  them,  then,  to  become 
industrious  ?  We  permitted  them  not  to  hold  land  in  the  country 
which  we  had  robbed  them  of;  how  could  they  rise  to  indepen- 
dence ?  What  object  did  we  leave  open  for  their  enterprise  or 
ambition  ?  When  they  asked  for  breaa,  we  gave  them  a  stone ; 
when  they  asked  for  fish  we  gave  them  a  serpent.  How  then 
can  we  look  for  gratitude  ? 

The  missionaries  alone,  as  a  class  of  men,  have  treated  the 
natives  of  South  Africa  with  real,  disinterested,  unchanging  kind- 
ness ;  and  they  only,  whether  Moravians,  Independents,  Presby- 
terians, or  Methodists,  have  never  accused  them  of  ingratitude. 

I  conclude  for  the  present,  with  a  sonnet  suggested  by  these 
reflections.     The  picture,  such  as  it  is,  is  drawn  from  life. 


THE  HOTTENTOT. 

Mfld,  melancboly,  and  sedate  he  stands, 
Tending  another's  flocks  upon  the  fields. 
His  fiither*s  once,  where  now  the  white  man  builds 
His  home,  and  issues  forth  his  proud  commands : 
His  dark  eye  flashes  not ;  his  listless  hands 
Support  the  boor*s  huge  firelock — ^but  the  shields 
And  quivers  of  his  race  are  gone :  he  yields, 
Submissively,  his  freedom  and  his  lands. 
Has  he  no  courage  ?     Once  he  had — but  lo ! 
The  felon*8  chain  hath  worn  him  to  the  bone. 
No  enterprise  ?    Alas !  the  brand — the  blow — 
Have  humbled  him  to  dust — ^his  hope  is  gone .' 
**  He's  a  base-hearted  hound,  not  worth  his  food, 
His  master  cries ;  "he  has  no  gratitude r 
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MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS 
IN  SCIENCE  AND  THE  USEFUL  ARTS. 

braithwaite's  steam  fire-engine. 

At  the  recent  conflagration  of  the  Argyle  Rooms,  the  powerful  neniea 
rendered  by  Braithwaite's  steam  fire-engine,  on  that  oocaaion,  excited  genentl 
admiration.    This  is  the  first  instance  in  which  the  energies  of  steam  have  been 
applied  to  promote  the  action  of  firo-engines ;  and  the  complete  suoceas  whidi 
has  attended  the  experiment,  at  once  evinces  the  almost  unlimited  capadtj 
of  that  agent,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  individual  who  contrived  the  applica- 
tion.   This  engine  was  worked  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  for  neany  five 
hours,  and  discharged  fiom  thirty  to  forty  tons  of  water  per  hour,  sending  its  jet 
completely  over  the  dome  of  the  builcung,  a  height  of  full  eighty  feet    At  a 
private  treat,  it  has  been  known  to  eject  a  stream  over  a  pole  ninety  feet  high. 
About  three  bushels  of  coke  only  were  consumed  during  the  time  of  its  opera- 
tion at  the  Argyle  Rooms,  and  the  services  of  two  men  were  found  sufficient  to 
keep  up  the  steam,  and  superintend  its  working.    The  apparatus  for  eenenUiBg 
steam  m  tlds  engine, is  similar  to  that  employed  in  "The  Novelty"  locomotiTe 
engine,  a  description  of  which  was  given,  withjengravings,  in  the  February  number 
of  this  work.  The  chief  difference,  then,  between  the  two  engines,  consists  in  the 
general  arrangement,  by  which  the  parts  of  each  are  adi^ted  to  their  rapectiTe 
purposes.    It  is  however  to  be  observed,  that  the  two  machines  aie  of  veiy 
dififerent  capacities  of  energy.  The  fire-engine  is  ef  barely  six  horse  power,  and 
weig^  only  forty-five  cwt    Both  the  power  and  weight  of  "  The  Novel^,"  it 
will  be  recollected,  were  far  greater  than  these.    Besides  the  fire-engine  now 
mentioned,  Mr.  Braithwaite  has  another  of  ten  horse  power,  capable  of  throwing 
ninety  tons  of  water  per  hour,  either  by  one  large  jet  or  by  four  smaller  ernes.  Hie 
smallei  engine  has  two  jets,  though  only  one  was  used  on  the  occasion  of  the  late 
fire.    It  luis  been  objected  with  regard  to  the  actual  utility  of  an  engine,  dis- 
dbarging  ninety  tons  of  water  per  hour,  or  a  ton  and  a  half  per  minute,  that  if 
ejected  m  a  single  jet,  it  might  prove  too  powefftU^  that  it  would  be  as  likely  to 
Imock  down  some  houses  as  to  preserve  them  from  similar  sore  disaster  threatened 
by  tiie  existing  conflagration.    This  objection  has,  however  on  the  other  hand, 
been  obviated,  by  the  consideration  that  the  jet  might  be  propelled  to  its  utmost 
possible  height  in  the  air,  and  it  would  then  descend  in  a  copious,  and  perfectly 
mnocent  shower.    Taking  another  view  of  the  subject,  the  occasions  are  but 
rare  in  which  an  engine  could  ensure  so  extensive  a  supply  of  water :  and  even 
were  this  the  case,  it  would  be  easy  to  bring  the  four  jets  into  play  instead  of 
the  single  one.    There  are  several  floating  fire-engines  on  the  Tluunes  quite 
equal  in  capabilities  to  Mr.  Braithwaite's  large  one,  of  six  horse  power. 


NOTICES  OF  USEFUL  INSTITUTIONS,  &c. 


THE    MATHEMATICAL  SOCIETY,  CRISPIN   STREET,  8PITALF1ELDS. 

This  society  is  so  littie  known  to  the  public,  that  many  of  our  readers  may 
probably  not  be  aware  even  of  its  existence.  It  is,  however,  a  veteran  ia<«titu- 
tion,  and  after  the  Royal  Society,  takes  precedence  in  age,  of  all  similar  estab- 
lishments, existing  in  London  at  the  present  time.  A  short  notice  of  its  histon*, 
with  an  exposition  of  its  peculiar  features,  cannot,  it  is  Uiought,  fkil  to  be  iu- 
tercsting  to  all  who  value  unobtru.sive  and  unambitious  merit. 


NOTICES  OF   VSEFTL  INSTITUTIONS,  &C.  28d 

wSo  long  af^  SB  the  year  1717,  Mr.  Jofleoh  Middleton,  by  unitiiig  with  him- 
^If  a  few  indinduals  of  oonsimilar  taste  ana  puisiiitB,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Bresent  Mathematical  Sode^.  Mr.  Middleton  had  been,  the  greater  part  of 
lis  life,  a  aea-faiing  man ;  an  officer  it  is  said,  in  a  merchant  Tessel ;  but,  hav- 
ing subsequenUy  abuidoned  his  nautical  employment,  he  became  landlord  of 
the  Monmouth's  Head  public-house,  Monmouth-street,  Spitalfields,*  which  then 
stood  on  the  present  ate  of  Hanbuiy's  brew-house.  Being  naturally  of  a  scien- 
tific torn,  ana  desirous  of  assisting  others  in  the  acquirement  of  those  branches 
of  knowledge  in  which  he  principally  took  delight,t  he,  of  his  own  accord, 
offered  to  give  gratuitous  instraction  to  some  few  poor  silk  weavers,  &c.,  with 
whom  be  became  acquainted,  by  their  customary  resort  to  his  house.}  With 
a  sfimi  which  did  him  honour,  he  thus  proposed  to  them  a  means  of  benefici- 
ally improving  that  time  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  vraste,  or,  at  least,  not 
to  ^pnipriate  to  any  useful  purpose.  The  individuals  to  whom  he  offered 
these  advantages,  thankfully  accepted  them ;  and  thus  originated  the  present 
socie^.  The  little  party  agreed  to  meet  every  Saturday  evening,  to  receive  in- 
s&uctioa  from  Mr.  Middleton,  in  navigation  and  the  mathematics ;  and  regu- 
lations (most  probably  suggested  by  the  individuals  obliged)  were  made,  that 
each  member  should  spend  4d.  every  night  of  meeting,  for  refreshments ;  that 
all  alMentees  should  be  fined  Id.  each  time  of  non-attendance ;  and  that  the 
Httle  fund,  thus  arising,  should  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  books,  mathematical 
instnmentB^  &c.  Many  of  the  unfortunate  French  refugees,  who  had  expatriated 
themselves  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in  1685,  and  who  had  chiefly 
settled  in  Spitalfields,  were,  vrith  their  8ons>  amon^  the  earliest  members  of  the 
society,  which  was  soon  augmented  by  many  intelli^nt  ai^d  respectable  trades- 
men, &c.,  residing  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  original  nueleut  rapidlv  con- 
gregiting  round  it  amply  sufficient  numbers  to  constitute  an  oiganisea  asso- 
ciatioD,  articles  were  accordingly  drawn  up  for  its  management,  and  a  resolu- 
tion, limiting  the  number  of  members  to  sixty-four,  was  adopted.  This  was 
chosen  as  a  souaie  number;  and  the  frequent  applications  for  admission,  sub- 
se^ently  renoering  an  extension  necessary,  eighty-one,  the  next  square  num- 
ber, was  then  fixed  on  i — ^  The  society,"  to  use  their  own  words, ''  by  adhering 
to  a  square  number,  still  preserving  in  a  matter  appaientiy  of  trivial  importance, 
ita  aHusion  to  the  science,  for  the  cultivation  of  which  itcontinues  to  assemble." 
No  alteration  has  been  since  made,  with  respect  to  the  limiting  number,  so  that 
the  society  may  at  present  be  regarded  as  consisting,  when  all  vacancies  are 
filled  np,  of  eighty-one  members.  One  peculiar,  and  in  its  principle,  important 
cmtom  which  took  its  rise  either  at,  or  shortiy  after,  the  establishment  of  the 
Mdety,  and  which  for  eighty  years  was  constantly  observed,  may  be  here 
noticed.  This  was  the  preservation,  for  the  purposes  of  study,  of  silence  among 
the  members,  during  one  hour  every  evening  of  meeting.  An  hour-glass  was 
placed  on  the  table,  by  the  stewara,  to  measure  the  time,  and  whoever,  by  a 


*  An  old  portrait  of  the  founder,  now  in  the  society's  possession,  represents  him 
as  a  joUy,  good-looking,  corpulent,  personage.  He  is  shown  in  the  costume  of  a 
Pmmatk  of  his  day,  a  loose  crimson  gown;  and  he  holds  in  his  hand  a  scroll,  on 
which  is  drawn  a  geometrical  diagram.  Maps,  charts,  globes,  mathematical  and 
Mipooniical  instruments,  &c.,  indicating  the  nature  of  his  pursuits  and  taste,  are 
ohibited  around  him. 

t  A  ciirioos  old  MS.  folio  volume,  in  Mr.  Middleton*s  hand-writing,  bearing  date 
IIOl,  and  entiUed  **  A  Course  of  Mathematics,"  shows  that  his  acquaintance  with 
many  bnnches  of  the  subject,  particularly  those  connected  with  the  practical  part 
of  nantiGBl  astronomy,  was  hj  no  means  inconsiderable.  This  volume,  which  still 
fenttbs  in  the  library  of  the  society,  contains  a  number  of  maps,  charts,  &c.,  very 
Katly  and  carefidly  constructed. 

I  It  is  rather  singular  that  the  rooms  now  occupied  by  the  society,  and  in  which 
they  have  met  for  the  last  forty  years,  were  once  a  chapel,  with  adjoining  vestries,  &c., 
^^doDging,  it  is  believed,  to  the  French  Protestant  refugees.  They  consist,  at  pre- 
*rat.of  a  huge  room,  in  which  lectures  are  given  and  the  weekly  meetings  held,  with 
smaller  apartments  for  committee,  library,  and  repository. 
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sound  loader  than  a  wlusper,  broke  upon  the  geneial  stillness,  lendeied  himaelx 
subject  to  the  imposition  of  a  fine. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  long  the  worthy  founder  of  the  Institu- 
tion exyoyed  the  pleasure  of  observing  its  advancement,  and  to  trace  more  in 
detail,  me  history  of  its  course,  from  tiie  period  of  his  death.  Unfortunately, 
howerer,  the  means  of  obtaining  the  requisite  information,  are  now  placed 
irrecoverably  out  of  our  reach ;  and  this  memoir,  brief  and  scanty  though  it  be, 
is  the  longest  ever  yet  presented  to  the  public  eye,  on  the  sulgect  of  the  Ma^the- 
matical  Society.  About  forty  or  fifty  years  back,  when  it  was  r«ther  on  the  de- 
ctine,  and  when  its  members  wero  few,  some  of  them  most  nablj  and  unad- 
visedly, and  for  reasons  which  it  is  now  difficult  in  any  way  to  api«ectate,  ac- 
tually suggested,  and  succeeded  in  effecting,  the  destruction  of  nearly  all  the 
records  of  the  society's  operations  then  extant,  tcMpether  with  a  large  mass  of 
valuable  scientific  papj^fs,  lectures,  treatises^  &c.,  the  productions  of  former  in- 
genious members.  This  inexcusable  measure  has,  of  consequence,  diminished 
very  considerably  the  means  of  authenticating  those  traditional  reports  which 
have  necessarily  insinuated  themselves  amongst  the  few  unquestionable  facta, 
which  constitute  the  recorded  histoir  of  the  Institution.  Most  of  these  floating 
facts,  however,  rest,  it  may  be  observed,  upon  authority  nearly  as  good  as 
written  documents  could  supply — ^that  of  very  old  and  respectable  members,*  lo 
some  of  whom  we  acknowledge  ourselves  hidebted  for  tiie  greater  part  of  the 
information  contained  in  this  notice,  much  of  which  appears  now,  for  the  first 
time,  in  a  printed  form. 

In  1783,  the  associates  of  a  society  meeting  in  the  same  rooms,  for  the 
cultivation  of  history  (and  at  that  time  declining^,  incorporated  themselves,  by 
mutual  consent,  with  the  members,  and  oonsolioated  their  collection  of  histo- 
rical books  with  the  library,  of  the  Mathematical  Society.  Several  respectable 
members,  in  1798,  proposed  that'  the  system  of  instruction  by  lectures,  the 
maintenance  of  which,*  among  themselves,  is  enforced  by  one  of  their  articles,t 
should  be  extended  at  a  trifling  rate  of  admittance  to  the  public,  thereby  affoid- 
ing  the  advantage  of  scientific  knowledge  to  many  who  were  otherwiae  excluded 
from  them ;  and  openinsp  a  source  of  pecunianr  augmentation  to  the  funds  of 
the  society.  The  mdividuals  who  suggested  this  measure  oflered  to  take  upon 
themselves,  gratuitously,  the  labour  of  it  Their  services  were  willingly  ac- 
cepted, and  tiius  originated  in  the  society  the  custom  (for  the  last  year  or  two 
unaccountably  in  disuse),  of  delivering  to  the  public,  during  the  winter 
season,  entire  elementary  courses  of  lectures,  on  all  the  branches  of  na- 
tural philosophy  and  chemistry.  There  was  not,  at  the  time  when  this 
was  firat  attempted,  (though  the  case  is  widely  difierent  now),  another  institu- 
tion in  London,  whero  a  complete  and  connected  elementary  course  cMt  public 
instruction  was  periodically  given  on  these  interesting  subjects.  As  an  evi- 
dence of  the  attention  then  excited  by  these  means,  it  is  sufficient  to  state,  that 
crowded  auditories  of  260  persons  were  frequentiy  assembled  in  the  rooms  of 
the  society,  on  the  evenings  when  the  lectures  wero  delivered. 

From  some  correspondence,  recorded  in  one  of  the  minute  books,  it  apppears 
that  when  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Institution  was  oontemplatdl,  of 
which  object  Count  Rumford  was  a  strenuous  promoter,  a  Dr.  €k)rrea  de  Serra 
sent  a  letter  to  the  society,  the  purport  of  which  was,  that  having  heard  of  their 
existence  as  a  body  of  men  associated  together,  for  the  cultivation  of  science,  he 
was  induced  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  a  deputation  of  the  members,  waiting 
on  the  count,  to  furnish  him  witii  any  particulars  of  the  constitutional  form  of 
their  society,  which  might  be  useful  in  the  formation  of  that  which  he  had  in 
view ;  in  furtherance  of  which  object,  he  (Dr.  C!orrea)  oflered  to  give  them  a  letter 

*  One  of  these,  Mr.  Icum,  late  schoolmaster  at  Watford,  who  died  in  1818^  had 
been  connected  with  the  society  for  seventy  years. 

f  Art  lOth.  Every  member  shall,  in  rotation,  give  a  lecture  on  mathematics,  or 
some  branch  of  natural  philosophy,  or  perform,  or  cause  to  be  performed,  aomt  ex- 
periments relating  thereto,  on  each  night  of  meeting,  between  ue  hours  of  nine  nd 
ten,  or  be  fined  two  shillings  and  sixpence. 
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of  introdttctioii  to  Count  Rumfoid.  As,  however,  it  appeared  to  the  society, 
from  the  mode  of  expression  adopted  in  this  letter,  that  something  like  proud 
condesoennon  had  dictated  it,  they  civilly  hut  respectfnllv  declined  to  wait  upon 
the  count,  assigning  as  a  reason,  that  they  neither  courted  nor  denred  patronage ; 
at  the  same  tmie,  however,  forwarding  to  him  a  copy  of  their  Articles,  Catar 
logue,  &c.  These  the  count,  through  the  medium  of  Dr.  Coirea,  politely 
adLnowledged,  and,  in  retum,'pre8entea  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  Essays,  to 
the  Society's  library. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  some  few  of  the  articles,  by  which  the  Society 
is  regulated.    A  brief  notice  will  now  be  bestowed  on  some  others  which  serve 
to  euiibit  its  chaiacteristic  features.    The  weeldy  meetings  of  the  Society  still 
take  place,  as  when  it  was  first  established,  on  me  Satui^y  evenings  at  eight 
o'clodL    Every  member  pavs  one  shilling  each  night  of  attendance,  sixpence 
of  which  is  appropriated  to  the  general  fund,  and  the  remainder  (not  optionally) 
paid /or  refreshmenU.*    This  demands  explanation,  and  we  should  feel  happy 
to  be  excused  the  task  of  exposing  the  greatest  blemish  in  the  character  of 
this  society.    But  we  shall  fearlessly  and  conscientiously  tell  the  truth,  which 
is,  that  every  evening  of  meeting,  pots  of  porter  and  tobacco-pipes  are  placed 
upon  the  table,  by  the  side  of  the  numerous  scientific  periodicals,  subscribed  for 
by  the  society,  to  enjoy  an  equal  share  with  the  usual  topics  of  conversation,  of 
the  disetunon  of  the  company.     We  are  well  aware,  from  personal  observation, 
that  there  is  more  of  apparent,  than  of  real  convivialitv  in  these  meetings :  and 
that  by  far  the  greater  m^ority  of  the  members  not  only  take  no  part  in  tiie  un^ 
scientific  practices  of  drinking  beer  and  smoking  tobacco,  but  smcerely  regret 
that  excrescences  so  unsightly  still  continue  to  deform  the  venerable  fabric 
of  a  society,  the  constitutional  structure  of  which  all  must  admire  and  respect 
The  drcnmstance  of  the  first  meetings  of  the  society  having  been  held,  as  be- 
fore mentioned,  in  a  tavern,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  a  tavern-keeper, 
may  sufficiently  account  for  the  introduction  of  these  practices ;  but  what  justi- 
fiable and  satis&ctory  plea  can  be  urged  for  their  continuance  now,  we  are 
wholly  unable  to  imagine.    At  all  events,  they  would  without  doubt,  to  use  a 
hackneyed  expression,  be  far  "  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  ob- 
servance."   But  it  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  reluctant  censure  to  spontaneous 
enlogium ;  and  it  were  impossible  to  withhold  this  from  the  following  admira- 
ble regulation,  which  is  the  main  spring  of  this  society's  efficient  operation,  the 
fimdunental  basis  of  its  excellence.    *'  By  the  constitution  of  this  society,  it  is 
the  duty  of  evenr  member,  if  he  be  asked  any  mathematical  or  philosophical 
question  bv  anotner  member,  to  instruct  him  in  the  plainest  and  easiest  manner 
he  is  able. '    It  is  not  known  that  this  principle  has  been  adopted  by  any  other 
similar  institution ;  and  if  indeed  this  be  the  case,  it  may,  with  confidence,  be 
aaserted  that,  nowhere  else  is  it  so  constantly,  so  actively,  and  so  amicably,  car- 
ried into  effect    We  can  state,  from  personal  knowledge,  that  this  characteristic 
principle  is  not  an  unused  ornamental  appendage  to  the  society's  constitutional 
leatures,  but  that  it  is  ever  most  efficiently  in  action.     It  is,  indeed,  owing  to 
its  exceUent  operation,  that  the  establishment  still  healthily  survives,  in  despite 
of  the  blemislies  already  referred  to.    By  means  of  it,  the  young  novice  in 
science,  has  an  opportunity  of  perpetually  availing  himself  of  the  practical  expe- 
rience of  others;  nor,  generally  speaking,  can  he  possibly  be  more  desirous  to 
obtain  information  than  his  fellow-members  will  be  to  communicate  it    This 
admimble  facility  for  impovement  is  rendered  still  farther  effective  by  a  capital 
(circulating)  scientific  hbrary,  consisting  of  almost  4000  volumes,  many  of 
which  are,  at  the  present  time,  nearly  uniaues — a  valuable  philosophical  appa- 
mtus,  open  to  the  use  of  the  members,  ana  cabinets  of  mineralogical  and  seo- 
logical  specimens,  ever  accessible  to  the  students  of  those  sciences.  Much  of  the 
apparatus,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  was  made  and  presented  to  the  society,  by 
iamviduaJ  members. 

•  Art  2,  Every  member  shall  pay  6*.  6rf.  per  quarter,  or  6rf.  per  week,  for  the 
l^enend  purposes  of  the  society,  and  pay  his  arrears,  with  6d.  for  refreshments,  every 
time  he  attends. 
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It  Kinaiiis  now  to  mentioD  that  obscure  as  this  society  may  seem  to  be,  it  can 
boast  of  haying  fostered,  in  time  past,  the  genius  of 'manT  eminently  dislm- 
guished  scientific  charactexs.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  names  of  Dol- 
fond,  Thomas  Simpson,  Canton,  Saundeison,  Ciossley,  Dr.  Rrout,  Geneial 
Paroissien,  Sec  &c.,*  and  it  would  be  easy  to  extend  this  list  by  adding  the 
names  of  many  very  ingenious  individuals,  who  are  now  intimately  connected 
with  the  society,  llie  great  Newton  issaid  (though  tradition  is  the  only  voucher) 
to  have  honoured  the  society,  in  its  infancy,  wim  an  occasional  visit.  This  is, 
indeed,  hardly  probable ;  but  there  is  better  ground  for  believing  that  the 
celebrated  Drs.  ranklin  and  Priestley,  have  visited  the  society's  rooms. 

It  is  furtiier,  we  believe  incontrovertibly,  asserted,  that  scarcely  any  public 
worlm  of  note,  such  as  bridges,  tunnels,  gas  establishments,  &c.,  have  been  car- 
ried on  since  the  establishment  of  this  institution,  in  which  some  of  its  associates 
have  not  been  actively  concerned ;  and  others  of  them  have  originated  many 
valuable  improvements,  in  the  arts  of  dying,  printing,  weaving,  sngar-bak- 
ing,&c. 

The  president,  for  the  time  being,  is  Beiyamin  Gompertz,  Esq.  actuaxy  (we 
believe)  of  the  Alliance  Insurance  Office,  and  a  mathematical  analyst  of  much 
eminence.  He  succeeded  the  Rev.  George  Paioisaen,  brother  to  the  Geneial 
before-mentioned,  and  late  rector  of  West  Hackney. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  we  hope  to  be  pardoned,  by  the  associates  of  this 
valuable  establishment,  for  the  free  censure  we  have  pamed  upon  the  existence 
of  those  spots,  in  its  present  constitution,  which  obseurej  thouffh  they  cannot 
hide,  its  many  excellencies :  and  we  would  suggest  to  the  conmderation  of  those 
members,  who  cherish  old  customs  because  they  are  old,  the  duty  of  (conscienti- 
ously) keeping  pace  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  of  rejecting  at  once  from  a 
society  the  avowed  design  of  which  is  usefrdness,  every  thing  which  may  have 
a  tendency  to  obstruct  the  satisfactory  attainment  of  that  honourable  object 

*  A  cursory  notice  of  these  individuals  may  be  interesting. 

Mr.  Dollond  was  an  active  member  of  this  society,  at  the  very  time  that  he  was 
perfecting  his  valuable  invention  of  the  achromatic  telescope. 

Thomas  Simpson,  F.  R.  S->  Professor  of  Mathematics,  for  many  years  of  the 
Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  is  too  well  known  by  his  inestimable  works 
to  need  frutber  notice. 

John  Canton,  distinguished  by  his  chemical  researches,  particularly  into  the  nature 
of  phosphorus,  for  his  discoveries  connected  with  electricity,  and  for  the  invention 
of  a  novel  method  of  making  artificial  magnets ;  extensively  contributed  to  the  Phi- 
losophical Transactions,  and  was  a  fellow  and  associate  df  the  council  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

Saimderson  was  a  very  eminent  teacher  of  mathematics  at  Christ  Church  school. 

Crossley  was  a  man  of  firet  rate  scientific  abilities,  which  recommended  him  to 
the  notice  of  the  Board  of  Longitude.  He  was  emplcrfed  b;^  this  body  in  verifying^ 
by  astronomical  observation,  the  situation  of  many  of  the  islands,  then  newly  dis- 
covered by  Captain  Cook.  He  took  a  part,  likewise,  in  the  expedition  sent  out  by 
government,  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus. 

General  Paroissien,  who  makes  an  important  figure  in  the  annals  of  Colombia, 
during  his  life  evinced  his  strong  attachment  to  the  society,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, by  frequent  valuable  contributions  to  its  museum  of  curiosities. 

Dr.  Prout,  who  was  formerly  connected  with  the  society,  is  at  the  present  time, 
eminentiy  distinguished  by  his  chemical  and  physiological  investigations.  To  the 
above  list  may  be  added  tne  name  of  Porrett,  now  a  member,  well  known  by  his 
researches  into  the  nature  of  prussic  add. 
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ROTAL  COLLEGE   OF  PHYSICIANS*  CONyBRSAZIONE. 

On  Monday,  March  the  8th,  the  third  conversational  meeting  for  the  season 
took  place :  Sir  H.  Halford,  the  president,  in  the  chair.    Dr.  Hawkins,  the 
registrar,  read  a  paper  from  Dr.  Barnr,  on  the  epidemic  disease  which  ohtained 
lately  at  Gibraltar.     In  the  course  of  his  lecture  he  remarked,  that  there  had 
been  a  freedom  from  disease  for  some  time  past  in  Gibraltar,  when  the  epide- 
mic attack  now  referred  to  first  appeared,  and  the  cases  which  rapidly  suc- 
ceeded each  other  had  the  same  distinguishing  symptoms,  and  required  the 
same  treatment,  of  which  three  kinds  were  instituted,  by  mercury,  bleeding, 
and  stimulants ;  those  treated  by  mercury  proved  least  successful.    The  dis- 
ease first  showed  itself  on  that  piurt  of  the  rock  the  least  inhabited,  and  which, 
from  the  nature  of  its  situation,  was  less  likely  tlian  any  other  to  be  affected 
by  the  foul  state  of  the  sewers,  &c. ;  and  was  the  part  most  exposed  to  change 
of  air  and  to*  the  winds,  from  which  reason  it  was  resorted  to  by  the  washer- 
women to  dry  their  linen  on ;  so  that  it  appeared  the  part  least  likely  to  suffer 
from  internal  or  local  causes.    Some  of  the  earliest  victims  of  the  attack  was 
the  fiimilv  of  a  bumboat  woman,  named  Fenny,  and  the  families  nearest  to 
tfaem,  ana  also  the  laundresses  who  had  resorted  to  the  spot     It  appeared,  on 
enquiry,  that  the  bumboats  had  visited  three  ships,  but  just  arrived  from  the 
West  Indies,  whose  crews  or  passengers  had  suffered  much,  seven  or  eight  having 
died  of  a  fever  during  the  voyage.    This  very  highly  interesting  and  important 
paper  was  accompanied  by  illustrative  cases,  plans,  &c.    An  account  of  the 
Siamese  youths  was  then  read  from  a  paper  by  Herbert  Mayo,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  S.  A., 
&C.,  in  which  he  informed  the  auditory  that  these  extraoimnary  youths  were 
discovered  by  Captain  Hunter,  playing  on  the  sea  shore,  and  he  found,  on 
enquiry,  that  the  father  and  mother  were  livings  on  the  spot,  and  gained  a 
BUMistence  by  fishing ;  the  mother  had  had  two  other  children,  a  bov  and  a 
gill,  without  any  thing  remarkable  concerning  them.    The  two  brothers  are 
nnited  in  front  by  a  band  about  eight  inches  in  length,  one  inch  in  thickness, 
about  ^ye  or  six  inches  in  broadth  at  either  origin,  and  two  and  a  half  or  three 
inches  in  the  centre.    It  appears  to  arise  from  the  xiphoid  cartilage  of  the 
sternum  of  either  boy  (and  which  also  seems  elongated^,  and  descending, 
terminates  in  a  common  novels  so  that  they  were  nourished  by  a  common 
placenta  ;  the  aperture  in  the  navel  appears  larger  than  usual.    It  does  not 
seem  that  anv  viscera  are  contained  m  this  band,  but  from  the  impulses 
perceived  on  the  coughing  of  either  of  the  boys,  it  appears  that  a  certain  kind 
of  communication  is  established,  that  is  perceived  more  sensibly  on  the  efforts 
being  made  by  one  than  by  the  other,  and  his  (Mr.  M.*s)  opinion  is,  that 
any  attempt  at  separation  would  be  unjustifiable,  except  on  the  death  of  either 
of  them.    They  appear  to  have  enjoyed  good  health  in  general ;  they  are  very 
cleanly  in  their  habits  and  persons,  but  wear  each  others  clothes  indifferently ; 
they  commonly  go  to  sleep,  and  wake  at  the  same  time,  and  however  cautiously 
one  of  them  may  be  awakened  at  an  unusual  hour,  the  other  invariably  wakes 
also.    When  at  New  York  they  were  not  quite  well,  and  took  some  opening 
medicine,  which  acted  at  almost  the  same  time  on  both.    They  will  be  nine- 
teen years  of  age  next  May,  are  fond  of  the  society  of  the  ladies,  but  seem 
perfectly  aware  of  the  tolitary  situation  in  which  circumstances  have  at  present 
placed  them.    A  lady  asked  one  of  them  what  he  should  do  if  his  brother  took 
a  wife  home  with  him ;  he  replied,  "  I  should  sometimes  shut  my  eyes."  They 
play  at  chess  with  any  third  person,  they  making  moves  indifferently,  ana 
very  seldom  seem  to  disagree  about  the  move.    They  are  rarely  seen  to  talk  to 
each  other,  and  seem  to  understand  their  thoughts  and  wishes  intuitively. 
The  line  of  sensation  in  the  band  in  the  one  appears  to  terminate  exactly 
where  the  other  begins,  as  an  experiment  was  made  by  puncturing  with  a 
needle  along  a  medial  line,  but  at  no  time  did  they  both  perceive  the  puncture. 
Alter  the  paper  had  been  read,  the  youths  themselves  were  introduced,  and 
eonversed  with  an  easy  freedom  of  manner,  in  the  English  language,  in  which 
they  have  made  gt»at  progress,  and  through  the  interpretev,  with  the  president, 
vol,  I.  V 
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the  clerical  dignitaries  and  others,  whose  questions  elicited  fiereml  acQie  and 
sensible  answers.  Sir  Henry  asked  them  what  they  thought  of  the  medical 
professors,  and  their  reply,  worthy  of  a  Socrates,  wa&— *'  Doctors  must  die  like 
we/'  Captain  Coffin,  who  has  the  care  of  these  young  men,  very  oblighifl^y 
afforded  the  company  every  information  upon  the  subject,  and  detailed 
many  interesting  facts  concerning  them.  A  member  of  die  Phienological 
Society,  who  was  present,  manipulated  their  heads,  to  which  they  at  fint 
decidedly  objected,  it  being,  as  we  were  informed  bv  Captain  Coffia, 
one  of  tne  highest  insults,  in  Siam,  to  touch  another's  nead ;  he  having 
fallen  under  severe  displeasure,  for  having  noticed  the  child  of  one  of  the 
Siamese  men  in  office,  by  kindly  patting  him  on  the  head.  The  phre- 
nologist observed,  from  a  j^artial  inspection,  that  the  reflecting  faculties  were 
well  developed,  together  with  adhesiveness,  philoprogenitiveness  and  beneTo- 
lence.  The  appearance  of  their  heads  is  perfectly  similar,  exceptinff  that  that 
of  the  youth  opposite  the  left  of  the  Epectator  seems  to  be  rather  hrger,  and 
more  strongly  developed  than  the  head  of  (if  we  may  be  sdlowed  the  expres- 
sion) his  more  than  twin  brother,  and  the  former  seems  to  answer  and  obserre, 
upon  most  occasions,  for  them  both.  Among  the  numerous  distinguished 
visitors  present,  we  noticed  the  Duke  ef  Somerset,  the  Bishops  of  Lon&n  and 
Bristol,  the  Dean  of  Chester,  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert,  P.R.S.y  Sir  Bobeit  Ker 
Porter,  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  Dr.  Vimont,  the  celebrated  French  phrenologist,  and 
author  of  a  splendid  forthcoming  work  on  Comparative  Phrenology  and  Phy- 
siology, F.  L.  Chantrey,  R.  A.,  Mr.  Bankes,  &c.  &c.  About  eleven  o'clock  the 
company  began  to  retire,  highly  gratified  with  the  refined  and  pleasurable 
amusement  of  the  soiree. 
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REV.  WILLIAM  HARRIS,  L.L.  D. 

Dr.  Harris  was  bom  in  the  year  1776,  at  Gravesend,  in  which  place  the 
dawn  of  his  life  seems  peacefully  and  unambitiously  to  have  passed  away.    At 
an  early  age  he  made  a  public  profession  of  religion,  by  uniting  himself  with 
ihe  independent  church  of  that  town ;  and  the  profession  thus  made  in  the 
spring-time  of  youth,  he  honourably  maintained  throughout  the  whole  period  of 
his  existence,  till  tlie  tide  of  death  rolled  over  him,  and  "  he  was  gathered  to 
his  fathers."    The  persiuunons  of  his  friends,  who  thought  they  discovered  in 
him  the  appropriate  qualifications  for  a  Christian  minister,  joined  to  his  own 
internal  desire  to  diffuse  those  principles,  the  reception  of  which  he  considered 
essential  to  true  happiness,  determined  him,  when  about  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  to  make  this  the  occupation  of  his  future  life.    He,  accordingly,  entered 
himself  as  a  student  at  the  Hoxton  Dissendng  Academy,  whence,  howerer,  he 
soon  removed  to  Kinsston  in  Surrey,  there  to  assume  the  pastoral  office,  to 
which  he  had  received  an  unanimous  invitation.  After  administering,  for  about 
six  years,  the  important  duties  which  thus  devolved  upon  him,  he  left  Kingston 
in  1805,  in  pursuance  of  the  repeated  requests  of  the  independent  church  at 
Cambridge.    In  this  place  he  remained  till  the  year  1818,  wnen  he  was  chosen 
to  the  resident  Theological  and  Hebrew  Tutorship  of  that  same  academy,  which, 
early  in  life,  had  nurtured  him  in  religion  and  literature.  The  preceptive  instruc- 
tions which  he  here,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  delivered,  were  admirably 
enforced  by  his  consistent  and  unimpeachable  deportment.    He  assiduously 
endeavoured  to  realise  in  himself  that  union  of  Christian  virtues,  after  the 
attainment  of  which  he,  with  unceasing  solicitude,  urged  his  youUiful  chaige  to 
strive.    He  was,  indeed, 

"  Himself  the  bright  eiemplar  that  he  drew*** 
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HgpnMdHa  Und  and  mapalhising  disposition,  e^er  ready  to  participate  in 
the  80ROW8  of  the  monranil  or  the  joys  of  the  glad.  There  was  something 
dignified,  but  the  Teiy  reTerae  of  austere,  in  his  domestic  manners.  He  is  said 
to  have  erineed  a  yeiy  quick  perception  of  character,  a  qualification  which  the 
BStufe  of  his  professional  office  frequently  required  him  to  exercise.  To  the 
engagements  of  a  tutor,  he,  in  1826,  added  those  of  a  pastor,  by  accenting  the 
miiuBtefxal  charge  of  the  independent  church  at  Stoke  Newington.  llie  mem- 
ben  ci  this  congregation,  it  appears,  are  accustomed  statedly  to  hold  meetings 
fot  tea  and  oonversation,  at  their  respective  abodes,  on  which  occasion  a  large 
number  is  usuallT  assembled.  It  was  the  delight  of  Dr.  Harris  to  make  one  at 
theae  parties,  to  tiie  cheerfulness  and  good  feeling  of  which  he  was  a  bountiful 
eoDtiiDutor.  The  hours  thus  spent  he  used  to  reckon  amongst  the  happiest  of 
ImUfe.  In  August,  1829,  his  health  began  rapidly  to  decline,  ana,  on  the 
Sid  of  January,  1630,  after  a  protracted  illness,  the  suffering  of  which  he 
codoied  widi  exemplary  patience,  he  expired.  He  was  buned  at  BunhiU 
Fields'  boiying-ground,  and  a  funeral  oration  was  delivered  by  the  IUt.  O, 
ClsytOB,  on  tiie  ocosudon.  The  labour  of  preparing  an  extensive  course  of 
lectures,  and  frequent  exposure  to  inclement  weather  during  the  last  winter, 
m  thought  to  uave  accderated  the  progress  of  the  disease,  which  at  length 
piored  fatal. 

His  published  works  are  few,  but  they  sufficienUy  show  that  had  he  chosen 
to  piesent  himself  more  frequentiy  before  the  public  eye,  he  might  have  sus- 
tained, at  the  least,  a  £ur  literary  reputation.  There  is  much  elegance  and 
eonsideiable  force  of  argumentation  m  his  writings.  These  are,  principally, 
pamphlets,  and  single  sermons  of  ephemeral  importance.  One  of  tnem,  "  An 
Addieia  to  Sunday  School  Teachers,"  though  rather  too  elaborate  and  theore- 
lical  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  originally  destined,  is  a  masterly  develop- 
ment of  the  principles  which  should  necessarilj  compose  a  Christian  education. 
His  \iews  on  some  topics  of  this  interesting  subject,  are  in  some  respects  of  an 
original  character.  He  not  only  reprobates,  as  most  persons  will  do,  '^  the  Gothic 
system  of  urging  toward  proncien^  by  the  fear  of  corporal  punishment,"  but 
considers  as  **  equally  remote  fiom  Christian  principles,"  the  practice  of  stimula- 
ting to  exertion,  by  holding  out  the  hope  of  pecuniary  rewaras,  and  that  of  ex- 
citing personal  emulation.  While  allowing  the  success  of  these  measures,  he 
deprecates  tiie  employment  of  them,  in  the  fear  of  ^  sacrificing  moral  principle 
to  mtellectual  attainment"  He  thinks  the  motives  called  into  action  by  such 
means,  tend  to  ^  pervert  the  great  principles  of  character,"  and  **  to  enslave 
bowledge  to  vile  propennties."  This  is  a  subject  that  will,  of  course,  admit  of 
much  oonteversy,  into  which  it  is  foreign  from  the  design  of  the  writer  of  this 
notice  to  enter.  Dr.  Harris  jpublished  also,  '*  A  Sermon  on  Infant  Salvation," 
which  attracted  much  attention  in  the  religious  world ;  a  "  Manual  of  Chaldee 
Giammar,"  for  the  use  of  his  pupils  at  Hoxton ;  two  or  three  pamphlets  on 
church  communion ;  "  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Bartiett ;"  a  small  work  on  prayer,  Ace. 
A  short  notice  of  Dr.  Harris's  life,  together  with  portions  of  his  private  correa* 
pondenoe,  is  expected  firom  the  pen  of  nis  brother, 
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SOBERT  ANDERSON,  M.D. 

Died  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  20th  of  February,  Robert  Anderson,  M.D.»  well 
bown  to  the  public  as  the  editor  and  biographer  of  the  British  poets.  He 
vas  bom  at  Camwath,  in  the  year  1751,  and  was  educated  at  Lanark  school. 
His  academical  studies  he  prosecuted  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  after 
an  extended  course  of  literature  and  science,  he  there  took  his  doctor's  degree. 
Forieveial  years  he  practised  physic  at  Alnwick,  in  the  countyof  Nothumber- 
^nd,  where  he  married  Miss  Grey,  a  lady  related  to  the  noble  fiunily  of  that 
i^sme;  and  bavine  thus  been  emancipated  from  the  necessity  of  professional 
txertioD,  he  final^  xetomed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  continued  to  reside  for 
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upwards  of  forty  years,  in  a  condition  of  life  removed  from  affluence,  Init 
perfectly  consistent  with  genuine  iiidependence  and  comfort 

His  edition  of  the  British  Poets,  which  was  published  from  1795  to  1807,  in 
fourteen  large  octavo  volumes,  was  favourably  received  by  the  public,  but  its 
success  was  somewhat  impeded  by  the  tasteless  parsimony  of  the  publiaheis. 
The  same  want  of  typographical  elegance  was  equally  prejudicial  to  his 
edition  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Moore.  His  collection  of  Dr.  Smollett's  Miscel- 
laneous Works  has  passed  through  six  editions,  and  of  his  interesting  account 
of  the  author,  the  eighth  separate  edition  appeared  under  the  title  of  *^  The 
Life  of  Tobias  Smollett,  M.D.,  with  Critical  Observations  on  his  Works.*' 
Edinburgh,  1818,  8vo.  But  the  most  able  and  elaborate  of  his  productions 
is  *'  The  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.,  with  Critical  Observations  on  his 
Works.  Third  Edition."  Edinburgh,  1815,  8vo.  He  contributed  his  ready 
aid  to  many  different  publications,  and  was  always  influenced,  not  by  the  love 
of  money,  but  by  the  love  of  literature.  With  many  eminent  men  in  England, 
Ireland,  and  America,  he  maintained  a  literary  correspondence ;  and  having 
survived  most  of  his  lettered  contemporaries,  he  enjoyed  the  esteem  and  con- 
sideration of  a  second  and  even  of  a  third  generation.  No  part  of  his  charac- 
ter was  more  conspicuous  than  his  uniform  and  unabating  zeal  to  promote  the 
success  of  young  men  who  discovered  any  promise,  however  moderate,  of 
literary  talent;  and  some  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  our  own  age 
and  nation,  were  not  without  their  obligations  to  his  disinterested  friendship. 
Another  prominent  feature  of  his  mind  was  his  ardent  regard  for  the  civil  anil 
religious  liberties  of  mankind.  This  characteristic  he  displayed  from  the  first 
years  of  manhood  till  the  last  day  of  his  earthly  existence ;  and  on  the  vexy 
evening  before  his  death,  he  gave  a  signal  proof  of  his  unquenchable  zeal,  by 
sending  for  a  map  of  Greece,  in  order,  as  he  expressed  himself,  **  to  form  some 
notion  of  the  general  elements  of  this  new  state*" 
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The  Budget. — In  laying  before  our  readers  the  following  condensed  aooonnt 
of  "  The  Budget,"  we,  of  course,  abstain  from  offering  any  remarks  of  our  own. 
We  have  considered  that  it  may  form  a  ^  readable"  article  to  many  who  can- 
not afford  time  to  labour  through  half  a  dozen  columns  of  a  newspaper,  even 
to  be  informed  on  a  subject  of  such  importance.    The  annual  statement  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  presented  the  three  principal  topics  into  which  it 
18  usually  divisible ;  first,  nis  view  of  what  is  called  the  state  of  the  countiy ; 
secondly,  his  comparison  of  the  estimated  and  real  revenue  of  the  preceding 
year,  with  observations  unon  tlie  expenditure  of  that  period;  and  thirdly,  the 
financial  arrangements  of  the  current  year.    The  estimate  he  made  of  last 
year's  income  was  £51,340,000,  it  fell  short  of  that  by  an  amount  of  about 
£560,000  apparently,  but  really  £430,000,  for  £130,000  received  on  accouot 
of  the  city  canal  was  included  in  the  revenue  as  intended,  but  applitd  to  the 
repayment  of  the  bank.    Last  session  he  anticipated  that  the  malt  duty  would 
be  less  dian  that  of  J  828  by  a  sum  of  600,000,  that  defalcation,  however, 
amounted  to  £800,000,  being  £200,000  more  than  viras  reckoned  on,  add 
£200,000  on  beer,  which,  with  some  otber  smaller  defalcations,  account  for  the 
sum  mentioned  of  £430,000.    There  were  some  other  deficiencies,  but  they 
were  balanced  by  unexpected  increase.  The  Customs,  for  example,  were  taken 
at  £17,000,000,  they  amounted  to  £17,200,000.    He  admitted  that  much  of 
that  increase  was  owing  to  the  importation  of  foreign  com.    The  gross  defi- 
dencv  of  the  Excise  was  £1,300,000,  of  which  £130,000  was  in  the  duty  on 
Tea,  but  the  nature  of  that  deficiency,  he  contended,  was  such  as  did  not  prove 
diminished  consumption.    There  was  upon  the  whole,  a  surplus  revenue  of 
i62,490,000  applied  to  the  redemption  of  the  national  debt.    In  considering 
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pft»pectiycly  the  revenue  of  this  year  (1830),  he  previously  announced  his 

intended  reductions :  first,  the  beer  tax,  calculated  at  £3,000,000  loss  to  the 

revenue,  but  of  actual  gain  to  the  countxr  of  £4,500,000,  a  reduction  much 

better,  he  contended,  than  the  removal  of  the  malt  duty,  for,  apart  from  its 

other  advantages,  it  would,  when  combined  with  the  free  trade  in  beer,  which 

be  intended  to  propose,  have  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  the  agricultural  interest. 

The  repeal  of  the  duty  is  to  commence  from  the  tenth  of  October.    The 

second  reduction  announced,  was  the  duty  ou  cider,  between  25  and  £30,000; 

the  third  was  the  lea&er  tax,  producing  £350,000.  The  total  loss,  he  estimated, 

including  reductions  and  all,  at  £3,400,000;  but  the  relief  to  the  country 

could  not,  he  contended,  be  less  than  £5,000,000.     It  was  to  be  observed  that 

as  the  reductions  were  not  to  come  into  operation  till  near  the  end  of  the  year, 

the  present  loss  would  only  be  £760,000  on  beer,  and  £200,000  on  leather, 

which  with  cider  and  the  smaller  items,  would  be  £9$0,000.    Passing  then 

irom  the  subject  of  reductions  to  an  estimate  for  the  ensuing  year,  he  took  the 

Customs  at  £17,200,000  including  savings  in  the  establishment  of  £60,000, 

and  on  bounties  of  £50,000.    The  Excise  he  would  not  assume  at  more  than 

within  £240,900  of  what  it  amounted  to  last  year.    He  admitted  that  in  the 

hut  quarter  there  was  a  falling  oflT  of  £340,000,  but  that  was  attributable  to 

the  severity  of  the  winter.    From  the  best  information  he  could  obtain,  the 

Excise,  he  thought,  could  safely  be  taken  at  £19,300,000,  which,  added  to 

the  customs,  would   make    £36,500,000.      The  stamp  duties  he  fixed  at 

£7,100,000,  the  assessed  taxes  at  £4,900,000  (within  £4,000  of  last  year's 

estimate).      In  the  post-office  he  expected  an  increase  of  £20,000,  a  total 

income  from    that  deoartment  of  £1,500,000.      The  smaller  branches  of 

revenue  were  calculatea  at  £200,000.  Combining  these  and  the  miscellaneous 

sources  of  public  income,  he  expected  that  the  whole  sum  for  the  year  would 

be  £50,302,000 ;  so  much  for  the  revenue.    The  probable  expenditure  he 

stated  to  be  as  follows :  interest  and  management  of  the  permanent  national 

debt,  £25,607,475.     It  was  to  be  observed  mat  this  was  more  than  last  year, 

on  account  of  the  amoimt  of  exchequer  bills  funded.    The  charge  on  that  part 

of  the  debt,  not  permanent,  was  to  be  £2,629,000,  the  interest  on  exchequer 

bills,  £750,000.      In  round  numbers  the  management  and  interest  of  the 

whole  debt  would  be  £29,000,000.     The  civil  list,  pensions,  salaries,  and 

allowances,  £12,150,000.    The  reduction  on  this  department  was  £1,048,743. 

Ihese,  with  the  charges  for  the  army,  navv,  ordnance,  and  miscellaneous  service, 

brought  ^e  estimates  to  £16,580,000,  which,  with  some  smaller  additions  too 

minute  to  admit  of  particular  statement,  gave,  with  the  interest  of  the  debt,  a 

gross  total  of  £47,812,000,  leaving  a  siirplus  for  the  year,  of  £2,667,000. 

Having  brought  his  statement  to  this  point,  he  added,  that  all  the  laws  relating  to 

the  stamp  duties  were  to  be  consolidated,  firom  which  improvement  he  expected 

an  inct^Lsed  revenue  of  £120,000.    The  duty  on  Scotch  and  Irish  spirits  he 

would  increase  two-pence  per  gallon,  on  English  spirits  one  shilling  per  sallon ; 

from  these  he  expected  an  increased  revenue  of  £330,000,  whicn  added  to 

the  improvementin  the  stamps  would  come  to  between  £400,000  and  £500,000. 

Further  it  was  stated,  that  the  four  ner  cents  are  to  be  reduced,  that  is,  that  a 

proportion  hereafter  to  be  explaiuea,  will  be  submitted  to  the  holders  of  that 

stock,  to  which,  if  they  do  not  accede,  provision  is  to  be  made  for  paying  them 

off,  by  means,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  of  the  proceeds  of  a  new  loan  at  reduced 

interest  After  noticing  the  great  reductions  effected  in  the  public  establishments, 

the  proposed  arrangements  for  diminishing  the  expenses  of  the  colonies,  the  plan 

for  creating  superannuation,  allowances  out  of  deductions  from  the  salaries  of 

all  civU  officers  hereafter  to  be  appointed;  he  concluded  by  expressing  a 

strong  hope  that  ihe  present  distress  of  the  country  would  speedily  give  way  to 

compaiatave  prosperity. 
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REVIEWS. 


I.  The  OiiNiPR£sENC£  OF  THE  DsiTY :  a  Poem.    By  Robert  Montgomeiy. 
Ninth  Edition.    Sto.,  pp.  215. 

II.  A  Universal  Prayer  ;  Death  ;  a  Vision  op  Heaved  ^  and  a  Vision 
of  Hell.    By  Robert  Montgomery.    Third  Edition,    6vo«,pp.290. 

UI«    Satan:  a  Poem.    By  Robert  Montg;omery*    8yo.|  pp  391.    London: 
Maunder,  Newgate-etreet 

Robert  Montgomery! — a  name  of  yesterdav,  vhich  has  thrust  itself  into 
notice  in  an  age  when  twenty^  times  the  talent  wmch  it  lepresentB,  is,  in  many 
instances,  doomed  to  obscurity  and  neglect  For  much  of  its  present  cele- 
brity it  iB  indebted  to  accident  and  artifice,  to  obtrusire  vanity  on  the  part  of 
the  young  man  himself,  and  to  venal  criticism  on  the  part  of  his  Mends  and  the 
hirelings  of  the  press.  It  is  known  to  our  readers,  as  it  will  be  known  to  all 
future  time,  that  there  is  a  Montgomeiy,  a  true  poet,  who  spent  many  years  in 
toiling  up  the  steep  ascent  of  fame;  whose  modest  merit  was  at  last  crowned 
with  me  meed  it  so  dearly  earned.  In  the  very  zenith  of  this  writer^s  popularity, 
it  will  be  remembered  that  in.  the  newspapers  and  periodical  journals,  a 
forthcoming  poem,  designated  Mr.  Montoomery's  Poem  on  the  Omnipiesenoe 
of  the  Deitv,  was  pompously  announceo.  Wherever  the  eye  glanced  it  fell 
upon  this  advertisement,  and  the  public  curiosity  was  in  ard[ent  exnectation  of 
the  high  intellectual  feast  that  awsdted  it  The  book  was  enquirea  after  vdth 
eagerness ;  and  no  sooner  did  it  make  its  appearance,  than  a  first  impiessiou 
met  with  an  immediate  sale.  Then  came  long  extracts  from  Mr.  Montgomery's 
said  poem  on  the  Omniprosence  of  the  Deity ;  and  here  besan  our  mortifica- 
tion and  disappointment  The  extracts  spoke  for  themsdves;  and  it  was 
impossible  not  to  perceive  that  they  were  of  a  totally  difierent  character  from 
any  thing  that  had  everproceeded  from  thejpen  of  the  gifted  individual  to  whom 
they  were  ascribed.  Iney  were  not  destitute  of  merit ;  they  were  glittering 
ana  imposing ;  but  they  had  little  of  the  soul  of  poetry,  ana  nothing  of  the 
finish  of  good  taste,  and  the  delicacy  and  power,  by  which  Mr.  Montgomery's 
productions  were  distinguished.  The  letter  K.,  on  a  closer  inspection,  explained 
the  illusion,  and  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  at  length  stood  confessed  the  author 
of  the  poem.  The  eagle  turned  out  to  be  a  bird  of  a  very  different  feather: 
he  could  fly,  but  it  was  evident  that  he  could  not  lewch  the  erie,  and  that  the 
air  was  not  his  element  Yet,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  identity  of  names  and 
the  artifice  which  played  off  the  deception  succeeded.  ^  The  Omnipresence 
of  the  Deity"  b^»me  fashionable  with  multitudes  who  were  under  the 
discipline  oi  the  schoolmaster.  **  The  sweet,  pretty  poem'*  was  read  and 
applauded  by  the  half-educated;  many  of  the  reliffious,  also,  were  caught  by 
the  superficial  and  ostentatious  piety  which  it  cdsghyed^  and  under  the 
auspices  of  one  of  the  first  dignitaries  of  the  churoh,  it  soon  enlisted  a 
powerful  and  influential  party  in  its  frivour.  The  orthodox  poet,  who  was.free 
from  all  sectarian  tendencies,  was  lauded  to  the  dries,  ana  the  friends  of  the 
hierarchy  were  delighted  that  they  too  had  a  Montgomery  of  their  own,  who 
venerated  its  hallowed  fanes,  felt  uie  holy  and  tranquillizmg  influence  of  its 
bells,  and  was  lapped  into  elysium  by  the  devotion  inspired  by  its  soul-thrilling 
organs.  The  author's  heaa  became  a  litUe  turned  by  this  general  adoJa- 
tion,  and  as  he  was  a  genius,  according  to  his  own  descnption— 

"  One  of  those  surpassing  minds, 
It  takes  a  cent*iy  to  create," 

he  kindly  consented  to  give  the  world  his  portrait,  and  for  a  whole  season 
Somerset  House  exhibited  to  the  town  one  of  the  most  lackadaisical  of  the 
tuneful  tribe,  in  poetical  costume,  with  all  apphanoes  to  boot,  that  pcriiaps 
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ever  eicited  the  lisping  admiiation  of  languishing  dandyism.  The  scene  ill 
whkh  he  thus  chose  to  appear,  was  his  own  happy  conception,  to  which  he 
thus  alludes  with  amiable  modesty : 

**  I  know  a  man  supreme  in  mind  aad  fiune. 
And  yet  not  happy,  though  by  happiest  ones 
Admu'd. — A  loftiness  of  feeling,  sprung 
From  centuries  dead^  and  ancestors  unknown. 
Together  with  a  soMfom  pride  that  soars 
Above  the  cloudy  scene  of  vulgar  life, 
In  childhood  fill'd  him  with  a  thirst  of  fame. 
Hi§^  fancies  of  the  hills  and  mountains  bom. 
An  inspiration  from  the  haunted  streams. 
And  dim  deserted  woods,  with  all  the  lays 
Of  bouity,  which  creative  mind  Bttiacts 
i^m^scenes  that  contemplation  loves, — awoke 
His  genius  into  glorious  play;  he  struck 
His  lyre, — the  world  admir'd  and  wreathed  his  brow 
With  Fame's  triumphant  wreath ;  he  wears  it  still ; 
A  thousand  tongues  grow  eloauent  for  Mm, 
A  thousand  eyes  will  sparkle  forth  his  praise." 

Loneliness,  page  209. 

The  effigy  of  Somerset  House  was  followed  by  another,  as  the  fivntispiece  to 
A  popnlai  magazine,  the  first  view  of  which  produces  Uie  involuntary  excla- 
matian,  *^  can  this  be  a  poet?"  In  the  meantime  the  publisher  of  Mr. 
Montgomerv's  works  advertised  the  most  fulsome  eulogies,  in  which  the 
modem  Muton  went  the  round  of  all  die  public  prints.  In  these  veracious 
notices,  one  sublime  poem  after  another  is  pufifed  off  with  a  venality  and 
effrontery  unexampled  even  in  this  book-making  and  bookselling  age ;  whilo 
the  Literary  Gazette,  with  an  impartiality  peculiarly  its  own,  assures  its 
readers  that  the  Scotts  and  the  Campbells  must  quail  before  this  master 
spirit,  the  unrivalled  wizard  of  mighty  song ;  and  thus  "  my  pensive  public" 
luus  been  bamboozled  into  the  persuasion  that  a  new  era  in  poetry  has 
commenced,  and  that  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  is  entitled  to  the  honour  of 
introducing  it  Certainly,  if  quantity,  and  mpidity^  in  its  production,  deserve 
so  high  an  eulogium,  Mr.  Montgomery  is  the  greatest  poet  of  the  day.  But 
ve  imagine  that  nis  last  bulW  volume  will  dissolve  the  enchantment  mat  has 
idlenced judgment  andsusnended  taste;  and  that  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  wiU, 
at  no  distant  period,  be  reauced  to  the  ordinary  dimensions  of  common  men. 
He  is  essentially  deficient  in  originality.  His  conceptions  are  indistinct,  confused, 
and  incongruous.  His  affectations  are  abundant, — ^his  epithets  harsh  and 
ioappropriate,  and  his  general  style  wearisome  and  monotonous.  Description 
is  his  forte,  yet  even  in  description  his  range  of  objects  is  circumscribed.  His 
materials  are  few,  and  he  is  perpetually  drawing  upon  tliem.  Whatever  he 
appropriates  lies  upon  the  surface  of  nature,  and  he  has  no  deep  insight  into  the 
mysteries  of  thouglit  His  imagination  fails  him  at  his  utmost  need,  and  he  has 
no  philosophy  to  atone  for  tlie  want  of  it  His  best  passages  I'cmind  us  of  better 
things  in  other  writers.  In  his  metaphors  he  attempts  to  illustrate  his  meaning 
by  iancies  which  have  no  reality.  He  cannot  classify ;  for  he  has  no  just 
filling  eitlier  of  hidden  or  obvious  analogies,  llie  only  character  which  he 
has  attempted,  is  Satan,  and  that  is  an  entire  failure.  It  is  a  laboured  Essay  on 
Man,  in  thzee  long  books,  by  the  Devil ;  who,  in  fact,  is  any  thing  but  the 
DeriL  The  whole  poem  is  a  soliloquy  by  this  august  personage,  who,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  as  Lord  Byron  has  it,  *'  talks  like  a  clergyman,"  and  is  generally 
restiained  within  the  '*  bounds  of  spiritual  politeness."  Throughout  he  seems 
to  have  the  fear  of  the  Suppression  Society  .before  his  eyes ;  and  we  may 
conclude  that  there  is  hope  for  erring  humanity,  now  that  Satan  has  set  up  for 
a  reformer. 

These  general  remarks  we  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate  and  establish  by  a 
more  distinct  examination  of  the  volumes  on  our  table,  which  we  shall  take  up 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  pabliahed.    W«  begin  by  premiong  that  we 
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have  read  them  oaiefuUy,  and  some  of  them  more  than  once.  We  owe  this 
acknowledffement  to  our  judicious  readers,  who,  we  are  persuaded,  will  jnQr  and 
admire  iis  for  performing  a  task  at  once  so  irksome  and  necessary.  The  effort, 
we  are  willing  to  confess,  required  no  ordinary  degree  of  resolution  and 
patience,  which  critics  only  can  appreciate.  Satan  was  almost  too  much  for 
us ;  we  were  frequently  on  the  point  of  unceremoniously  dismissing  him.  He 
never  appeared  so  unlixe  a  tempter  before ;  and  if  he  presume  to  approach  us 
again  in  the  same  shape,  he  must  not  be  surprised  if  we  follow  the  example  of 
good  Martin  Luther,  and  fling  our  inkstand  in  his  face.  We  have  no  wish  to 
be  unciril,  but  we  fairly  warn  him  that  if  he  will  hold  forth  at  such  an 
unconscionable  length,  on  any  future  occasion,  he  must  take  the  consequences. 

The  first  volume  consists  of  the  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity,  in  three  parts, 
with  an  introduction,  and  fifteen  lesser  poems. 

We  do  not  blame  Mr.  R.  Montgomery  for  undertaking  a  great  subject,  but 
for  leaving  it  undiscussed,  unproved,  and  without  adequate  illustration.  The 
Divine  Omnipresence  is  a  theme  above  his  powers,  beyond  his  attainments. 
He  cannot  rise  to  its  awful  sublimity,  and  he  has  no  definite  ideas  of  its 
nature,  no  sufficient  arguments  by  which  to  silence  sceptics  and  infidels, 
however  his  own  mind  may  be  convinced  of  its  reality  and  importance.  The 
attempt,  which  he  calls  a  poem,  and  which  ought,  from  its  title,  to  be  in 
some  degree  philosophical  and  argumentative,  conveys  no  accurate  views  of 
the  spirituality  of  God,  of  the  conseauent  universality  of  his  knowledge,  of 
the  laws  by  which  he  governs  all  the  diversified  beings  he  has  created,  of  the 
immediate  and  perpetual  influence  by  which  he  pervades  and  sustains  them, 
nor  of  the  intelligent  direction  by  which  he  renders  the  whole  system  sub- 
servient to  his  own  gloiy.  Mr.  R.  Montgomery  has,  strangely  enough, 
nmde  ^'  The  Pleasures  of  Hope"  his  model,  without  considering  the  di^mi- 
larity  of  his  subject  Mr.  Campbell  judiciously  adapted  his  manner  of  writing 
to  his  theme:  light,  beautiful,  excursive,  tender,  glowing,  delicate,  and 
refined,  his  poem  is  always  read  with  new  delight  '*  The  Omnipresence  of 
the  Deity"  required  majesty  and  power,  a  Miltonic  grandeur  of  conception, 
and  a  style  elaborate,  classical,  and  lofty,  at  the  furthest  possible  distance  fiom 
magniloquent  inflation,  and  exuberant  epithets  and  ornaments.  W^ithont 
attaining  the  excellencies  of  Campbell,  the  author  of  the  Omnipresence  of  the 
Deity  has  totally  failed  in  all  that  properly  belongs  to  his  subject  His  thoughts 
are  the  merest  common-place,  or  faint  echoes  of  what  other  and  better 
writers  have  rendered  universally  familiar ;  and  his  diction  and  versification 
are  affected,  tame,  and  spiritless.  The  very  first  sentence  in  his  introductory 
lines  confirms  this  censure,  and  similar  faults  occur  in  every  page. 

"  *Tis  midnight :  from  unnumbered  tkadoujy  9pirt9y 
Funereal  wails  for  the  departing  day 
Arise,  as  from  a  host  of  yauming  tombs  ; 
Awhile  the  pealing  echoes  float  around, 
Then  fiiintiy  M  upon  the  breezy  air, 
And  wind  away  into  the  starry  skies.'* 

Then  we  are  introduced  to  a  *'  voiceless  melancholy,  that  tpoku  the  heart's 
mysterious  chords,  until  they  slit  like  air  by  music  charmed,  when  on  the  verge  of 
time's  vnfathcmedgulf,  the  dying  hours  drop  into  dark  eternity** 

We  were  not  before  aware  that  a  dirge  charming  the  air,  accompanied  the 
dying  hours.  Here  one  metaphor  is  produced  to  illustrate  anouer,  while 
neither  of  them  is  true  to  nature.  Poor  Melancholy,  too,  mufied  up  and  hoarse 
with  a  cold,  has  lost  her  voice,  yet  she  contrives  to  wake  the  heart  s  mysterious 
chords.  So  that  we  are  comforted  with  the  thought,  that  though  she  cannot 
sing  she  can  play,  A  page  in  the  same  strain  follows,  and  our  attention 
is  excited  to  the  ''unrobing  moon,*'  from  whose  face 

«  Beauty  goes  forth,  and  fills  the  heavens  with  light, 
Till  tne  vast  concave  blossoms  out  in  stars.'* 

This  brings  the  author  forward  in  his  own  person : 
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**  At  rach  an  liour»  wliile  weur  nature  sleepi, 
And  silence  walks  the  world,  pervadinff  God ! 
Awe-tmoU  before  thy  viewkts  throne  I  Aqf 
A  sacrifice  of  feelings  >7<isA*(f  from  thee 
Into  immortal  man." 

HaiiDg  laid  this  burden  down  before  a  throne  that  is  viewlesB,  that  i0»  a 
throne  invinble  to  him,  or  from  which  he  is  concealed,  the  feelings  of  the 
poet  then  "^  guah  into  glowing  Terse ;"  and  the  poem  opens,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
widi  very  little  guthing  or  glowmg.  Atler  a  due  apostropne  to  the  primeval  power, 
it  commences  with  a  brief  but  somewhat  pompous  account  of  the  creation ; 
and  we  learn  ftom  Mr.  R  Montgomery,  what  Moses  has  omitted  to  tell  us, 
that  liom  the  teemine  bosom  of  the  deep,  sudden  came  ^  immingled  monsters." 
These  were  succeeded  bv  the  plumy  tnbe,  who  **  played  their  gleamv  pinions 
in  the  air."  In  attempting  a  paraphrase  of  the  suolime  passage  in  the  139th 
poJm,  the  author  spoils  it  by  cuffuseness  and  bad  taste : 

"  Where  can  we  hide  beneath  thy  blazing  fttx. 

Where  dwell^st  thou  not ;  the  boundless,  viewka  one  ?  ** 

Does  Mr.  R.  Montgomery  really  believe  that  **  viewless"  and  *'  unseen,*'  are 
symmymoua? 

*'  The  iky-clad  mountains  lift  their  heads  to  thee. 
Thy  sjfirit  rides  upon  the  hlack-waved  seas, 
Roars  m  the  blast  and  whispers  in  the  breeze." 

And  this  after  Pope !    We  believe  cypsies,  when  they  steal  other  people's  chU- 
dren,  disfigure  them,  in  order  that  Uiey  may  pass  for  their  own.    Again, 

'<  Around  thy /bmi  eternal  lightnings  glow, 
And  ye,  ye  thunders  !  that  begird  hieJbmL** 

U  this  sublime  ? 

Instances  of  the  local  presence  of  the  Deity  are  adduced,  but  whether 
to  establish  the  doctrine  of  his  omnipresence  we  cannot  tell.  Kgypt  and 
the  Red  Sea,  and  Sinai's  mountain,  where  God  appeared  in  terrible  majesty, 
are  briefly  and  yet  verbosely  referred  to.  We  give  the  description  of  the 
latter,  where  we  are  let  into  a  secret,  reserved  for  Mr.  R.  Montgomery  to 
disclose,  namely,  that  the  smoke  employed  on  the  occasion  was  volcanic* 

*'  On  Sinai's  mountain,  when  thy  glory  came 
In  rolls  of  thunder  and  in  clouds  of  flame. 
There,  while  volcanic  emoke  thy  throne  o'ercast, 
And  the  mount  shrunk  beneath  the  trumpet-blut. 


How  did  thy  presence  smite  all  Israel's  eve ! 
How  dreadnil  were  the  gleams  of  Deity  f" 


A  thunder-storm,  we  learn,  Ls  the  eloquence  of  heaven ;  from  which  we  infer, 
that  this  eloquence  does  not  much  resemble  that  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
earth: 

**  There  is  a  voicdeu  eloquence  on  earth, 
TeUbug  of  him  who  gave  her  wonders  birtK** 

Is  the  following  a  specimen  of  the  art  of  sinking  ? — or  is  it  sinking  without 
art? 

**  Oh !  now  to  be  alone  on  some  ttiU  height. 

Where  heaven's  black  curtains  shadow  all  the  siffht, 
And  watch  the  swollen  clouds  their  bosoms  dash. 
While  fleet  and  fiur  the  living  lightnings  flash,-^ 
To  mark  the  caverns  of  the  sky  disclose 
Th^fwrnaee^flamies  that  in  their  wombs  repose, 
AndTsee  the  fieiy  arrows  fall  and  rise, 
In  dizzy  chace  along  the  rattling  skies, — 
How  stirs  the  spirit  while  the  echoes  roll. 
And  God  in  thunder  rocka  from  pole  to  pole ! " 

Aa  onmipresent  God  rockinf  from  jpole  to  pole!    This  is  sheer  nonsenae  'or 
^^a^bemy.    But  as  hi^  pubbsher  teils  us  in  the  newspapers  that  the  author  ii 
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^  the  Bard  of  Heaven,"  a  ^*  aeoond  Milton,*'  we  gire  him  the  benefit  of  the 
nonsense,  to  save  him  from  the  impiety. 

After  a  tempest  comes  a  calm,  and  we  quite  agree  with  the  author  in  his 
exclamation, 

"  How  heavenly  'tis  to  take  the  pensive  range, 
And  mark  'tween  storm  and  calm  the  lovely  change !" 

Though  we  confess,  that  the  idea  of  "  tn/an^waves''  Spouting  to  the  shore," 
is  somewhat  of  a  novelty ;  nor  do  we  like  comparing  the  sun  to  a  '*  coy  vu^;** 
neither  do  we  quite  understand, 

<<  How/mot^  Bhapes,  like  moUm  hUknos,  lie 
Along  the  tmiea  bowm  of  the  sky;" 

and  we  think  that  the  lines  following  are  no  better  than  a  childish  conceit : 

*'  Next  breezes  munmr  with  haimonious  charm. 
Panting  and  wUdj  like  orphans  of  the  storm.** 

These  incongruoua  figures,  however,  introduce  what  appears  to  us  the  most 
poetical  passage  in  the  whole  book ;  yet  even  this  has  not  the  merit  of  origin- 
ality; nor  is  it  unexceptionable  on  the  score  of  taste. 

«  Now  sipping  flowers,  now  making  blossoms  shake. 
Or  weamng  ripples  on  the  grass-green  lake ; 
And  thus  the  tempest  dies ;  and  bright  and  still, 
The  rainbow  drops  upon  the  distant  hill ; 
And  now,  while  bloom  and  breeze  their  charms  unite. 
And  all  is  glowing  with  a  rich  ddight, 
Gk)d !  who  can  tread  upon  the  breathing  mund, 
Nor  feel  thee  present,  where  thy  smiles  imound  !*' 

We  must  take  specimens  at  random  to  confirm  our  opinion  of  the  wretched 
taste  which  every  where  deforms  even  the  few  beauties  which  are  to  be  culled 
from  this  pretending  volume. 

We  protest  af;ainst  the  constant  recurrence  of  compound  words,  which  are 
alien  to  the  genius  of  our  language. 

"  And  who  hath  gaz'd  upon  the  bright-winged  moni« 
Breezy  and  fresh  from  out  the  ocean  bom ; 
Her  nchAoove  cloud-wreaths,  and  the  rainbow-hues, 
From  heaven  reflected  on  creation^s  views ; 
Or  mark'd  the  wonders  of  a  day  depart, 
Nor  felt  a  heaveiKaught  influence  at  his  heart  ?" 

The  mercg-fbuntains  of  Divinity." 

Here  as  we  gaze  gigantie  thoughts  begin 
To  siir  the  immortal  spark  that  bums  within ; 
Till  wonder  starts  with  a  bewild'ring  fear, 
As  if  Me  shadow  of  a  Ckki  were  near ! " 

"  The  soul  aspiring,  pants  its  source  to  nunmt. 
As  streams  meander  level  with  their  fount.*' 

Is  not  the  foUowing  a  strange  address  to  the  Deity  ? — 


Again,— 


"  Yes !  pause  and  think,  within  one  fleeting  hour. 
How  vast  a  universe  obeys  thy  power ! 

"  Yet  not  alone  created  realms  engage 
Thy  fauUess  wisdom,  grand  primeval  sage  /" 


Part  the  first  ramblea  on  to  its  close  through  sixty-five  paAes,  without  anv 
distinct  exhibition  of  the  principal  subject  of  the  poem ;  while  the  materia^ 
consisting  of  sun,  moon,  stars,  ocean,  mountains,  streams  and  flowers,  tempests 
and  calms,  have  a  thousand  changes  rung  upon  them,  plieae  are  Mr.  R.  Mont- 
gomery's staple  commodities,  and  axe  brought  forward  on  every  occasion. 
They  are  tka  only  cokraia  on  hia  Mcely  whioh  be  manages  with  so  little  ikiD, 
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that  Iher  appear  i&  eveiy  pictuie,  without  any  blending  or  humumj ;  his 
cmlj  ligntB  and  shadows^  so  perpetually  displayed  in  strong  and  unnatu- 
nl  oontnats,  as  to  pall  upon  the  sense  even  to  weariness.  To  moral  sen- 
iment  and  the  universe  of  mind  he  is  an  alien  and  a  stranger.  Omni- 
presence is  with  him  simply  omnipresence.  But  how  it  dwells  in  Uie  soul  as 
an  inspiration  and  a  religion — ^how  it  is  the  source  of  living  truth  and  immor- 
tal nrindple— how,  while  it  seems  to  do  nothing,  it  does  everv  thing — ^how  it 
works  by  evil  and  by  good — and  how  it  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  existence, 
continuance)  and  reign  of  sin  in  this  nether  world,  he  has  not  troubled  himself 
to  enquire;  nor  has  he  grappled  with  a  single  difficulty.  He  has  dwelt, 
indeea,  on  many  of  the  phenomena  which  appear  to  militate  against  the  doc- 
trine of  Providence,  conducted  by  a  being  of  infinite  purity,  justice,  and  bene- 
volence ;  but  he  has  contented  himself  with  merely  rebuking  the  objector, 
without  silencing  his  doubts  or  refuting  his  impieties.  Judging  from  the  re* 
maininff  portions  of  this  poem,  we  cannot  deem  its  author  to  be  a  very  enlight- 
ened theologian.  He  deals  chieflv  in  generalities,  and  these  are  not  always 
consistent  with  the  analogy  of  faith.  We  should  not  have  expected  such  lines 
as  the  following  from  **  Thb  Bard  of  Heaven.'* 

**  Blest  be  yon  viewleM  spirit,  throned  on  high ; 
No  hearts  too  wretched  to  engage  his  eye; 
No  lot  too  lowly  to  deserve  his  love, 
And  snatch  a  smile  of  mercy  from  above  1 
He  gases  on  the  sleepless  couch  of  woe. 
And  bids  the  dying  light  of  hope  to  glow ; 
Unarms  the  peril,  heals  the  wounded  mind, 
And  wins  each  feeling  home,  to  fate  resigned.** 

We  learn,  too,  with  surprise,  that  the  seventh  day,  instead  of  the  first,  con- 
tinues to  be  the  sabbath  of  Mr.  Montgomery.  As  we  understand  he  is  about 
to  enter  the  church,  we  hope  that  the  Most  Reverend  Dr.  Howley  will  en- 
lighten him  on  the  nature  of  the  Sabbath,  as  a  Christian  institute. 

**  Thou  unimagin'd  God !  though  every  hour 
And  every  day  speak  thy  tremendous  poweri 
Upon  the  aevenih  creation's  work  was  crown'd. 
Upon  the  eeoenth  ten  thousand  worlds  wkeetd  rmmdf 
Then  ever  hallowed  be  thy  chosen  day. 
Till  nature  die  and  time  shall  roll  away." 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  lines  on  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  and  the  duty  of 
resignation,  and  a  tirade  or  two  against  the  atrocity  of  crime,  this  is  all  the 
sentiment  of  a  theoloffical  description  which  this  part  of  the  poem  contains; 
and  yet,  according  to  me  author,  it  is  devoted  to  a  conrideration  of  the  presence 
of  the  Deity,  as  influencing  human  life.  A  few  insulated  pictures,  sucn  as  of  a 
street-wanderer,  or  an  exiled  captive,  a  soldier,  a  sailor,  a  murderer,  a  young 
convict,  of  a  grandsire,  and  or  a  dying  old  man,  succeed  each  other,  inter- 
spersed with  descriptions  of  a  storm  and  wreck,  darkness,  a  village  christen- 
ing, a  marriage,  and  a  funeral ;  these  form  the  basis  and  the  axgument  to 
support  and  illustrate  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  mysterious  ooctrines  of 
natural  and  revealed  religion.  Mixed  up  as  before,  with  suns,  stars,  billows, 
waves,  mountains,  vallies,  &c.,  they  carry  us  over  a  space  of  fifty  pages, 
with  scarcely  a  spark  of  original  thought  to  cheer  our  way,  while  we  are  conti- 
nually offended  and  disgusted  with  mixed  metaphors,  harsh  and  affected  epi- 
thets, and  the  most  incongruous  associations.    Of  the  vagrant  we  rea[d, 

**  Though  homeless,  still  he  loves  home^s/oyoas  gUart.'* 

The  captive 

«  Pants  to  face  ^fiesh-Mfing'd  breeze, 

^upon  his  flinty  bed 

Silent  and  sad  he  hiys  his  grief^wom  head." 

But  the  dismal  sound  of  the  dwsgeom^ll  wiU  not  let  him  sleep ;  and  he  there- 
£»re  lends  zemembnmce  out  on  an  eicurnon  to  the  peeping /(Wvr^MMif  in  the 
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garden,  where  he  takes  his  beauteous  partner  and  her  hlu§-eytd  bor  to  his 
*^homewed  bosom."  The  whole  passage  reminds  us  of  Mr.  Campbelf,  to  the 
infinite  disadrantage  of  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery.  Battle  is  described  as 
rearing  her  fiery  brow  amid  terrific  spears :  and  who  can  doubt  her  oounge, 
when  she  faces  the  fury  of  invading  foes,  at  the  moment 

'*  When  recUmouUCd  cannons  to  the  clouds  uproar? 
List !  war-peals  thunder  on  the  hattU-fidd; 
But  mark  yon  war-worn  man,  who  looks  on  high, 
With  musing  valour  mirrored  in  his  eye ; 
Not  all  the  atny  revds  of  the  day 
Can  fright  the  vision  of  his  home  away.** 

But  it  seems  this  eye,  bright  as  a  mirror,  reflecting  a  form  yclept  ''musing 
valour,"  is  not  always  to  shine ;  it  is  doomed  to  a  most  uncomfortiu>lc  malady, 
which  we  imagine  is  new  to  the  oculist — a  white-swelling. 

**  Pale  on  his  bleeding  breast  the  vrarrior  lies, 
While  from  his  ruffled  lids  the  white-tweOed  eyes 
Ghastly  and  grimly  ttare  upon  the  skies." 

It  is  rather  puzzling  to  conceive  how  this  miracle  was  performed;  for  as  the 
warrior  laid  upon  his  bleeding  breast,  his  white-swelled  eyes  must  have  beea 
prone  to  the  earth,  we  know  not  therefore,  how  he  contrived  to  nare  upon  theskiet. 
We  are  not  particularly  struck  with  the  propriety  of  the  moral  feeling  whidi 
places  God  on  the  hattU-watted  plain,  attending  the  ^  UoodfomU^  as  an  angel 
of  mercy. 

*<  Amid  the  havoc  thou  art  hovering  nigh. 
To  calm  each  groan  and  close  each  dying  eye, 
And  waft  the  spirit  to  that  hakycn  snore^ 
Where  war^s  loud  Sunders  Uuh  tiie  winds  no  more." 

We  pass  m'er  "'  the  loud  thunder,"  *'  the  lightning  glare,"  *'  the  roaring  of 
the  micmight  sea,"  '*  the  wiceleu  sailor  clasping  his  dark-eyed  maid,"  "  the  sun 
upon  his  green-wav^d  bed,"  *'  the  seaman's  weedy  grave,"  **  the  millions  of 
youUiful  biUows"  that  ''pant  and  play,''  the  stately  vessels  that  glide  in 
**  white-win^d  triumph  o'er  the  breezy  tide,"  "  the  viewieit  temple  vision'd  in 
the  air,**  "  the  ocean  brooding  in  the  skies,"  the  murderer  *^  fear-dropt  oozing 
from  his  tortured  head,"  to  detain  the  admiration  of  our  readers  by  the 
following  exquisite  delineation.  How  true  to  nature !  How  pathetic!  0  ye 
Campbells,  Scotts,  and  Wordsworths,  when  will  you  ever  rival  '*  thb  babd  or 
UJEAVEN !"    Read,  and  hide  your  dinunished  heads. 

**  Down  yon  romantic  deU,  where  hamlets  few. 
Arrest  the  summer  pilgrim^s  pensive  view. 
The  village  wonder,  and  the  widow*8Joy, 
DweUs  the  poor  mindless,  pale-facedy  maniac  boy ; 
He  lives,  and  breathes,  and  roUs  his  vacant  eye. 
To  greet  the  glowing  fancies  of  the  sky ; 
But  on  his  cheek  wKmeaning  shades  of  woe. 
Reveal  the  withered  thovghte  that  tleep  beiowi 
A  aouBui  thing — a  spirit  of  the  woods, 
He  loves  to  commune  with  the  fields  and  floods ; 
Sometimes  along  the  woodland's  winding  glade. 
He  starts,  and  smiles  upon  his  paiUd  shade ; 
Or  scolds  with  idiot  threat  the  roaring  wind, 
But  rebel  music  to  the  ruin'd  mind ! 
Or  on  the  shdl'Strewn  beach  delighted  strays, 
Plaving  loBfaigers  in  the  nooniide  ravs  ; 
And  when  the  sea-waves  swell  their  hollow  roar. 
He  counts  the  billows  plunging  to  the  shore; 
And  oft  beneath  the  ghmmer  of  the  moon. 
He  ehamUs  some  wild  and  meUuukoSy  tune. 
Till  o'er  his  softening  features  seems  to  play 
A  shadowy  gleam  of  mind's  reluctant  sway. 
Thus  like  a  Hving  drtam,  apart  ftom  mcop 
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From  mom  toeve  he  haunts  the  wood  and  g^ea ;  % 

But  round  htMf  near  him,  wheresoe'er  he  rove, 
A  guardian  angel  tracks  him  from  above ! 
Nor  harm  from  flood  or  fen  shall  e*er  destroy, 
ITie  mazy  wanderings  of  the  maniac  boy.** 

To  adopt  Mr.  R.  Montgomery's  own  nhrase,  in  one  of  his  recent  newspaper 
pufis,  here  "  is  a  mass  of  beauty,^*  and  who  can  read  and  not  *'  feel  the  deep 
yet  sad  philosophy  these  exquisite  lines  reveal  P* 

As  we  have  oisplayed  the  beautiful,  perhaps  the  reader  will  not  be  displeased 
with  a  specimen  or  two  of  the  sublime.  The  sublimity,  be  it  remembered,  of 
^  the  second  Milton." 

«  Lord  of  the  universe !     Supreme !     Sublime ! 
Who  fathomest  the  ocean-depths  of  time, 
Though  oft  thy  red-winy'd  lightnings  sear  the  sky. 
And  muttering  thunders  mark  thy  track  on  high. 
One  omnipresent  ever-deepless  love. 
Pervades,  directs,  and  tempers  firom  above ; 
When  from  thy  hand  primeval  earth  outsprang, 
And  starry  music  o'er  tke  launch  d  loorld  rang. 
Thine  emblem,  God,  was  love  ! — nor  eye  can  see. 
Where  love  is  not  the  master-trait  of  thee.** 

Alter  the  sublime  comes  the  tender;  and  '*  the  bard  of  heaven*'  becomes 
lather  prurient  on  the  subject  of  Hymen  and  his  altar.  '*  The  young,  chaste, 
and  lovely  bride''  is  described 


'*  Dumb  with  the  scene,  and  trepid  with  delighti 
And  oft  she  turns  her  beauty-beaming  eye, 
Dimm'd  with  a  tear  for  happiness  gone  by ! 
Then  coyly  views  in  youth's  commanding  pride, 
Her  own  adored  one  panting  by  her  side ; 
Like  lilies  bending  from  the  noontide  blaze. 
Her  bashful  ofeUas  droop  beneath  his  gaze.** 

The  scene  nataxally  inspires  the  reflection  contained  in  the  annexed  beautiful 
couplet 

-  How  favoured  he !— whose  sapient  soul  refin'd. 
Meets  by  the  way  some  aU-partaking  mind.*' 

But  the  dearest  friends  must  part — and  then — 

*<  How  crack  the  heartstrings  when  death's  giant  hand. 
Tears  a  lov'd  victim  to  his  shadowy  land  ! 
O  Death !  thou  dbbadlebs  vanquisher  of  earth. 
The  elements  shrunk  blasted  at  thy  birth.** 

Yet  dreodleu  Death,  it  seems,  shakes  the  soul  with  tenor. 

'*  How  coils  imagination  from  the  tomb. 
Shrinks  into  awe  and  shudders  at  its  doom  !'* 

Our  leaders  are,  perhaps,  now  prepared  for  a  touch  of  the  pathetic. 

«  Lo!  on  his  curtained  couch,  with  pillow*d  head, 
And  pallid  limbs  in  dewy  languor  spread. 
The  dying  parent,  like  sl  waiting  breeze. 
Moans  in  the  feverish  grasp  of  wan  disease ; 
While  sad,  and  watching  with  a  sleepless  eye. 
His  lovely  daughter  sits  and  muses  by ; 
So  Oabnd  sai  within  the  Saviour's  tomb. 
When  his  pure  spirit  walked  the  eternal  gloom.** 
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being  nresent  when  the  Redeemer  had  left  the  tomb,  but  we  have  no  evidence 
that  they  entered  it  till  the  stone  at  its  mouth  was  rolled  awaj,  and  the  linng 
was  no  longer  among  the  dead. 

The  thira  part  of  the  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity,  thourii  more  pretending 
than  the  preceding  two,  only  exposes  the  author's  vanity  and  weakness  in  a  Cu 
gieater  degree.  After  so  many  repetitions,  can  it  be  believed,  that  this  portion 
of  the  poem  thus  begins: — 

<<  Now,  while  the  starry  choirs  aerial  rise, 
And  Uqvid  moonHa/U  mdlowa  all  the  sides, 
Oh !  let  sublime  imagination  soar. 
High  as  the  Hahtning's  rage,  or  ifiunder^s  rowrf 
Bide  on  the  deep,  or  travel  with  the  sun. 
Far  as  creation  smiles,  or  time  has  run ; 
So  shall  her  eagle  eye  divinely  see 
A  living  universe  of  deity ; 
In  every  wave,  and  wind,  and  fruit,  and  flower^ 
The  beauty,  grace,  and  terror  of  His  power. 
Who  hung  von  pluiet  in  its  airy  shrine, 
And  dash*athe  sunbeam  from  its  bundnq  minef 
Who  bade  the  ocean^mountains  swell  and  leap, 

And  thMnder  rattle  from  the  skieg  deep  f 

•  ••••• 

One  great  emskanter  hdnCd  the  harmonious  whole, 
Creator !  God !  the  grand  primeval  soul." 

The  four-in-hand  people,  if  indeed,  they  ever  think  of  heaven,  are  mudi 
indebted  to  Mr.  R.  Montgomery  for  an  intimation  that  they  may  be  charioteers 
even  in  the  amaranthine  bowers  of  bliss  and  love : 

«  There  shall  we  muse  amid  the  starry  glow. 
Or  hear  ih%  fiery  streams  of  glory  dow; 
Or  on  the  living  cars  of  lightning  driven, 
TriwmphoMt  wheel  arovndthe  pkans  of  heaven," 

We  cannot  stop  to  offer  the  meed  of  our  admimtion  to  all  the  gnuid, 
iloqnent  descriptions  of  what  our  modem  Milton  calls  the  ^  Omnipkbsskt 
HouB," 

f '  When  the  last  sun  shall  blaie  upon  the  sea, 
And  earth  be  daA*d  mio  eterwUy  I 
When  round  the  horizon  wheels  one  iumace-blaze. 
Streaking  the  black  heavens  with  pgantic  mys.'* 

We  have  not  time  just  now — 

«  To  turn  our  terror-'ttricken  eye, 
To  gaze  upon  iheftre4kraned  Deity." 

But  we  would  terminate  the  evidence  which  justifies  the  opinion  we  ht^t 
expressed,  by  quoting  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  poem  :-^ 

*<  Uuon  the  flaming  earth  one  fiwewell  glance* 
Toe  billows  of  eternity  advance; 
No  motion,  blast,  or  breeze,  or  waking  sound, 
hifierysbmber  glares  the  uforid  around/ 
'Tis  o*er ;  from  jronder  cloven  vault  of  heaven. 
Throned  on  a  car  by  Uving  thunder  driven, 
Amy'd  in  glory,  see ! — ^th*  Eternal  come ; 
And  while  the  universe  b  still  and  dmnbf 
And  hell  o'ershadow'd  with  terrific  fl^oom. 
To  immortal  myriads  deal  the  judgment  doom ! 
Wing'd  on  the  wind,  and  warbling  hymns  of  love, 
Behold !  the  blessed  soar  to  realms  above ; 
The  curs'd,  with  hell  uncover'd  to  their  eje. 
Shriek,  shriek,  and  vanish,  in  a  whirlwina  cry ! 
Creation  shudders  with  subUme  dismay. 
And  m  a  blaswg  Im^mH  whirb  oiMy." 


So  much  for  the  first  effort  of  this  **  Bard  of  Heaven,"  tliifl  **  second 
Iffilton."  We  can  only  say  that  far  better  poetry  is  rejected  ereiy  day  by 
the  conductors  of  newspapers  and  magazines ;  and  that  we  have  seen  nothing 
at  oDce  so  puerile  and  so  ponopous— so  full  of  sound  and  so  void  of  mean- 
ing—so beautifully  absurd  and  so  sublimely  ridiculous  as  "  the  Omnipresence 
of  the  Deity,  a  Poem,  by  Robert  Montgomery,'*  except,  indeed,  the  subsequent 
productions  of  the  same  extraordinaiy  genius.  And  so  entirely  beneath  criti- 
cism did  we  deem  the  works  of  Mr.  Montgomery,  that  only  the  conspiracy 
that  is  formed  by  a  certain  portion  of  the  press,  to  force  him,  against  wind  and 
tide,  into  the  haven  of  popular  favour,  and  the  astonishing  conceit  and  foUv  of 
the  man  himself,  could  have  induced  us  to  enter  upon  any  thing  like  a  senons 
inTestigation  of  his  poetical  pretensions.  But  now  we  have  begun  we  shall 
goon. 

The  extracts  we  have  already  given,  have  not  been  nicked  and  culled  for 
the  occasion ;  Uiey  are  fair  samples  of  all  his  poetiy,  and  tne  best  portions  of  the 
work  from  which  they  are  taken ;  and  we  put  it  to  the  good  sense  and  sober 
judgment  of  our  readeis,  whedier  the  fact  of  such  a  poem,  having  passed  to  a 
ninth  edition,  does  not  reflect  disgrace  upon  the  age.  PoUok  has  entered  into 
another  sphere  of  being,  and  is  therefore  beyond  the  reach  of  human  censure 
or  applause ;  Keats  and  Byshe  Shelley,  too,  who  had  their  splendid  faults 
and  tne  excesses  of  an  exuberant  fancy,  but  were  really  writers  of  genius, 
are  gone.  But  how  must  the  living  poets  of  established  fame,  and  the  lofty 
•spirants  for  literary  glory,  feel  themselves  humbled  by  the  approbation  of  a 
public  that  in  the  same  breath  can  pronounce  an  eulogy  on  the  perfonnaaces  of 
such  a  writer  as  Mr.  R.  Montgomery !  The  fifteen  lesser  poems  that  make  up 
the  volume  will  never  be  quoted.  They  are  not  like  the  ^'Hohenlinden,"  the 
**  LodiieV'^'  The  Flower  of  Love  lies  Bleeding,'' and  ahundred  others  that  might 
be  named — the  gems  of  modem  poetry,  and  that  almost  every  child  lisps  with 
delight  Mr.  R.  Montgomeiy's  minor  efforts  in  this  volums  are  but  faint  reflec- 
tions of  his  more  tedious  and  laborious  poem : — ^the  same  metaphorB,  the  same 
allusions,  the  same  objects  of  description,  exhibiting  tasteless  repetition  and 
sickening  uniformity.  We  did  expect,  however,  something  from  *'  The  Pains 
of  Genius" — ^let  the  reader  judge  of  our  disappointment  Fiction,  alone,  will  not 
make  a  poet  Mr.  R.  Montgomery  may  have  pains,  but  they  are  not  pains  of 
genius.  It  is  one  thing  to  labour  for  want  of  thought,  and  another  to  be 
in  a  state  of  gestation  with  it :  in  the  latter  there  is  no  pain.  Johnson  talks 
of  the  heaven  of  composition. 

"  THE   PAINS  OF  GENIUS. 

*'  Envy  not  the  poet*s  iuum, 
Darken  not  his  dawn  of  fame ; 
'Tis  the  guerdon  of  a  mind 
'Bove  the  thralls  of  earthly  kind ; 
*Tis  the  hcmen  for  a  soul 
Where  the  stomu  ofgenxue  roll; 
It  often  lights  him  to  his  doom, 
A  htdo  round  an  eariy  tomb  !** 

To  understand  this  we  want  an  interpreter— one  of  a  thousand.  Hie  dawn 
of  fame  is,  it  seems,  a  guerdon,  a  haven,  and  a  halo. 

**  The  whirling  brain  and  heated  brow. 
Ideas  thai  torture  while  they  grow.** 

We  suppose  that  the  growth  of  ideas  in  Mr.  R  Montgomery's  mind  is  like 
the  painful  process  of  dentition  in  the  mouth  of  infancy— a  full  proof  of  his 
geuiuf. 

**  The  soaring  fancy  werfirmtghtf 
The  buniing  agonies  of  thought ; 
The  sleeplois  eye  and  racking  bead^ 
The  airy  tenors  round  him  spread; 
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Or  Ireeziiig  smile  of  aDAthr, 

Or  Bcowl  of  green-eyea  iemuej ; 

Or  haggard  want,  whose  lean  muids  ware 

Unto  a  cold  uncovered  grave ; 

Oh !  these  must  win  a  poet's  name. 

Then  darken  not  his  dawn  of  fiune !" 

We  have  not  generally  found  that  poets  have  heen  more  short-lired  than 
other  men.  Dr.  Southey  is  no  chicken;  Sir  Walter  is  engaged  in  instructing 
his  grand-children ;  and  Dryden,  we  believe,  passed  )iis  grand  climacteric ;  but 
if  genius  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  poet,  ana  none  but  poets  sink  into  an  eariy 
grave,  we  think  we  may  venture  to  promise  Mr.  If.  Montfi:umery  a  tolerably 

Srotracted  pilgrimage.  We  do  not  deny  that  he  has  talents,  and  that  by 
leir  cultivation,  he  migbt  become  a  third  or  a  fourth-rate  poet;  but  the 
0ooner  he  sets  nd  of  the  strange  delusion  that  he  is  blessed  with  the  *'  ment 
divinior,"  Uie  better  will  it  be  for  himself  and  the  world. 

fTo  b€  eondudtd  in  our  next  Number,) 


Notices  of  Brazil,  in  1828  and  1829.  With  Original  Maps  and  Views 
never  before  published,  and  many  Illustrations. .  In  2  vols.  8vo.,  bound  in 
doth  and  lettered,  price  1/.  14«.  by  Rev.  R.  Walsh,  LL.D.  M.R.LA.,&a  &c. 
Wesiley  and  Davis. 

Thbsb  valuable  and  interesting  volumes  of  Dr.  Walsh,  have  been  placed  in 
our  hands  at  too  late  a  period  of  die  month  to  admit  of  our  doing  them 
justice  in  the  present  number ;  we  promise  our  readers  a  review  of  tbem  in  our 
next.  We  cannot,  however,  avoid  stating,  that  they  will  be  classed  among  the 
most  important  and  delightful  publications  of  modem  times. 


An  Authentic  Account  or  Mr.  Canning's  Policy  with  rsspsct  to 
Portugal,    pp.  60.    Hatchard. 

Observations  of  the  Count  db  Saldanha,  to  a  Letter  which  the  Membeis 
of  the  Oporto  Junta,  addressed  to  the  Emperor  of  Brazil.  Translated  from 
the  Portuguese,    pp.  41. 

As  the  state  of  Portugal  b  generally  supposed  to  involve  the  consistency, 
honour,  and  character  of  this  country  in  the  events  which  are  occuning,  the 
interest  of  the  public  is  naturally  excited  to  a  greater  degree,  than  the  mere 
question  of  what  government  the  Portuguese  choose  to  adopt  for  themselves 
could  possibly  occasion.  The  press,  therefore,  teems  with  Irroehurei  of 
different  kinds,  and  every  day  produces  some  statement,  which  the  next  fur* 
nishes  a  reply  to.  We  have  selected  the  above  as  containing  information  oo 
two  important  points  ;  one,  the  conduct  of  the  British  ministry  when  the  con- 
stitution was  ni8t  promulgated  by  D.  Pedro ;  the  other,  the  conduct  of  the 
constitutionalists,  when  the  inhaliitants  of  O^rto  rose  to  support  it;  these 
pamphlets  also  receive  additional  interest  from  their  authors;  the  first  is 
said  to  have  been  written  by  Mrs.  Canning,  and  the  other  acknowledged  as 
the  composition  of  the  Count  Saldanha ;  they  are,  therefore,  entitled  to  all 
that  additional  attention  which,  information  firom  such  sources  natumUy 
demands. 

The  general  impression  on  the  public  mind  was,  that  the  Poitugueae  con- 
stitution was  the  coinage  of  Mr.  Canning's  brain,  that  it  was  sent  from  this 
country  to  Brazil  along  with  the  news  of  Dom  John's  death,  and  that  it  was 
returned  back  by  D.  Pedro,  when  he  f  aw  and  approved  of  it  To  this  conclu- 
lioQ  two  ciicttinstancos  natpntUy  ^ve  ri$e ;  one,  that  ji  we^k  li«4  only  daped 
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from  tlia  axriral  of  the  news  of  the  king's  death,  till  the  constitution  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  other,  that  it  was  brought  to  Portugal  from  Brazil,  by  Sir  C. 
Stuart,  the  British  minister.  Lady  Canning,  if  she  be  the  author  of  the 
pamphlet,  declares  that  her  husband  had  no  participation  in  the  promotion  or 
promulgation  of  this  constitution ;  but  at  the  same  time  admits  that  he  gave  it 
aD  the  moral  siq>port  his  countenance  and  approbation  could  confer  on  it ; 
and  from  this  circumstance  would  infer  that  tne  country  is  bound  to  support 
it  His  conduct  is  strongly  contrasted,  in  this  respect,  with  that  of  the  piesent 
miniBtij.  He  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons,  "  May  God  prosper  the 
attempt  to  establish  constitutional  liberty  in  Portugal ;"  and  Lora  Aberdeen 
affirmed  in  his  place,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  '*  That  he  was  much  mistaken  if 
the  persons  who  supported  Don  Miguel,  were  not  the  friends  of  this  country.*' 
The  pamj^et  concludes  with  a  striking  passage.  While  Mr.  Canning's 
exniring  energies  were  exerting  themselves  in  anxious  toil  for  his  country's 
weliaie,  and  only  a  few  hours  h«fore  the  perfect  brightness  of  his  mental  facul- 
ties were  obscured,  by  the  acuteness  of  his  bodily  suflferings,  the  last  words 
which  he  uttered  on  political  affairs  were  these,  '*  I  have  laboured  hard  for  the 
last  few  years,  to  place  the  country  in  the  high  station  which  she  now  holds. 
Two  years  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  government,  will  undo  all  that  I  have 
dooe.'' 

The  stoiy  of  Count  Saldanha,  is  a  melancholy  detail,  and  places  the  imbeci- 
lity of  the  constitutional  leaders  in  a  striking  fight  When  the  exhilarating 
news  of  the  rising  of  Oporto,  arrived  in  this  country,  instead  of  instantly  setting 
oat  to  direct  and  cheer  it,  the  time  was  wasted  in  meetings  in  London ;  and 
if  the  Count  is  to  be  believed,  impediments  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  its 
siiooesB,  by  those  who  did  not  wish  it  to  succeed,  and  he  himself  was  stig- 
matized as  a  dangerous  liberal !  When  at  length  they  did  arrived  in  Portugal  on 
the  twenty-sixth  of  June,  instead  of  hastening  directly  to  join  the  army  which 
had  advanced  to  Coimbra,  Palmella,  who  was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief, 
hesitated  for  two  days  more ;  and  was  only  overcome  by  the  entreaties  of  Sal- 
danha to  proceed.  When  they  advanced,  they  found  the  constitutional  army  had 
been  attacked  just  before,  and  while  they  were  hanging  back,  by  the  Migue- 
lites ;  and  that  the  enemy's  cavalrv  had  crossed  the  Vouga  and  occupied  the  road 
they  were  about  to  take.  Without  nesitating  a  moment,  for  more  certain  informa- 
tion, they  all  turned  about  in  trepidation  to  Oporto,  and  left  their  army  to  shift 
for  themselves.  When  arrived  there,  their  first  care  was  to  escape  in  the  steam- 
boat that  brought  them  ;  and  this  they  kept  a  profound  secret  from  the  people, 
lest  indignant  at  their  desertion,  they  should  fire  on  the  ^ip  and  intercept 
their  passage^.  It  had  been  proposed  to  leave  Saldanha  behind,  as  Governor 
or  Commander-in-Chief,  to  lead  the  constitutionalists  into  Spain.  They, 
animated  with  a  spirit  in  which  their  leaders  appeared  to  be  totally  deficient, 
refused  to  leave  die  country,  and  it  was  even  proposed  to  make  Oporto  a 
second  Saragossa,  and  defend  it  to  the  last  extremity ;  this  was  altogether 
rejected.  The  cry  of  treason  was  now  raised  among  the  troops,  and  Sal- 
dimha,  who  appears,  by  his  own  account,  to  have  been  Sie  last  of  the  London 
party  who  left  the  shore,  was  at  length  induced  to  abandon  his  men  also,  and 
rushed  at  night  on  board  the  steamer,  where  he  fell  into  a  state  of  stupor  and 
debility  fiom  long  exertion  and  intense  anxiety.  The  next  morning  at  day- 
light, the  ship  crowded  with  officers  abandoned  an  enterprise  which  they  never 
assisted,  and  the  soldiers  of  Miguel  entered  the  town ;  while  the  fugitives 
escaped  back  again,  and  are  now  exerting  all  their  energies  in  mutual  recri- 
minatioiis. 

lliere  is  no  admirer  of  the  constitutional  system,  who  more  sincerely  wishes 
to  see  it  established  in  Portugal  than  ourselves,  but  we  are  at  the  same  time 
firmly  convinced  of  two  facts;  first,  that  the  honour  and  character  of  England  is 
no  ways  compromised  in  not  supporting  it,  more  than  by  that  approbation  which 
has  been  always  shown,  and  in  wnich  the  present  administration  seems  to  us  as 
sincere  as  that  of  Mr.  Canning,  notwithstanding  the  very  untoward  event  of 
Tefceira  which  we  do  not  attempt  to  defend:  secondly,  that  the  vast  majority 
ni  tha  people  of  Portug;iil  fM^  deddedly  hostile  to  it}  and  V>  ccmfel  Ib^m  (0 
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accept  ef  it  by  any  coercion  of  ouxs,  would  be  a  most  odious  interference  in 
the  nee  will  of  the  people.  If  they  are  so  besotted  as  to  prefer  an  absolute 
long,  they  bave  as  much  right  to  choose  it  for  themselyes,  as  the  English  their 
own  free  ffOTemment.  With  respect  to  the  unfortunate  emigrants,  we  greatly  pity 
ihem,  and  wish  them  better  fortune.  There  is  but  little  chance  of  their  restorar 
tion  to  their  own  country,  and  we  sincerely  hope  to  see  them  located  in  Brazil, 
and  receive  that  countenance  and  encoura^ment  from  the  people  and  gorem- 
ment  of  the  country,  to  whidi  they  are  so  justly  entitled. 


CoNyBRSATioNs  ON  CoMPARATrvB  CHRONOLOGY,  and  General  History,  frmn 
the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  Birth  of  Christ  1  yol.  Bvo,  pp.  480. 
Longman  and  Co. 

Chronology  has  been  justly  called  the  eye  of  history.  Events  without 
dates  are  men  without  sieht,  ana  the  reader  who  attempts  to  follow  th^n,  is  in 
the  state  of  the  blind  led  by  the  blind,  for  the  volume  is  a  dark  Cyclops,  a 
body  informe^  ingens^  cui  lumen  ademptum.  But  even  should  the  events  be 
illustrated  by  dates,  there  are  some  people  who  find  an  insuperable  difficulty  in 
remembering  them ;  numbers  are  so  similar,  and  the  transition  from  one  to 
the  other  so  imperceptible  and  slightly  marked,  that  the  impression  ihey  leave 
on  the  mind  is  generally  very  confused  and  easily  obliterated,  and  to  remedy 
this  natural  defect,  a  variety  of  expedients  have  been  devised. 

The  first,  we  believe,  was  by  Simonides,  so  early  as  before  the  birth  of 
Christ  He  created  an  artificial  recollection  called  fivrifiti  ro iru:^, or  a  memonr 
of  places.  He  devised  a  number  of  repositories  like  pigeon  holes,  in  which  aU 
his  recollections  \vere  bundled  and  laid  up ;  and  when  he  wanted  to  find  an 
idea  or  an  event,  he  turned  to  the  particular  receptacle  in  his  brain,  in  which 
he  knew  he  had  deposited  it  This  method  was  so  far  in  esteem  among  the 
ancients,  that  it  is  noted  and  commended  even  by  such  men  as  Q^uintilian  and 
Cicero.  After  an  interval  of  many  centuries,  it  was  revived  in  modem  times 
in  Germany  by  Bruschius,  who  for  that  reason  was  called  Simonides  Redevivus. 
The  ^stem  was  introduced  into  this  coimtry  by  one  of  his  disciples.  Mynheer 
Von  Feineagle,  who  astonished  the  English  public,  by  his  art  of  not  forgetting. 
We  remember  his  taking  a  friend  in  hand  at  the  time,  and  proposing  to  instruct 
him  in  multiplication,  a  rule  that  was  always  associated  in  nis  mind  with  '*  my 
vexation."  He  undertook  to  teach  him  to  multiply  nine  figures  by  six  and  cany 
the  operation  and  product  in  his  head.  To  this  end  he  set  him  to  multiply  the 
word  "  memory"  by  the  word  "judgment,"'  and  he  so  far  succeeded  in  the 
attempt,  that  he  thinks  he  has  never  rightly  recovered  either  one  or  the  other 
ever  since.  He  established  a  school  to  teach  the  classics  on  his  principles,  and 
he  persevered  till  he  was  satisfied  of  their  futility.  He  died  a  few  yean 
ago  m  Dublin,  and  his  cranium  was  privately  examined  by  somesdenticfic  men; 
it  is  said  that  his  brain  was  divided  mto  innumerable  cells,  like  a  honey-comb, 
in  which  swarms  of  recollections  were  found,  laid  up  like  young  bees :  we  do 
not  know  if  this  fact  be  known  to  the  Phrenological  Society;  we  think  it 
worthy  of  their  attention,  though  the  wags  said  it  was  all  a  Atcm. 

Other  professors  of  the  German  sehool  proposed  to  improve  the  memory  by 
medicine,  and  prescribe  a  course  of  *physic  as  necessary  to  a  forgetful  man. 
It  is  certain  that  a  good  digestion  and  a  comfortable  feel  of  healthcare 
auxiliaries  to  an  undisturbed,  and  so  a  steady  memory  ;  but  besides  this,  we 
think  there  is  something  in  the  associations  of  this  mode,  venr  apt  to  maiDe  a 
strong  and  distinct  impression  on  the  mnemonic  ornns.  ft  is  now  some 
thirty  years  and  more,  since  we  had  any  thins;  to  do  with  senna  or  rhubaib,  yet 
we  remember  as  well  as  if  it  only  happenea  yesterday,  not  only  the  time  and 
place,  but  the  taste  and  look  of  these  aids  to  memory,  and  how  we  kicked  and 
cried  while  they  were  poured  down  our  throat  with  a  pap-spoon. 

But  of  all  the  modes  prescribed,  we  think  that  proposed  by  Grey,  an  Eogiisfa- 
man,  in  his  Memoria  Technica  tiie  most  simple  and  efiectaaL    It  coboOm  in 
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salMtitntiiig  letten  for  figures,  and  so  remembering  words  instead  of  numbers ; 
but  for  general  use  it  is  just  as  practicable  as  the  system  of  Von  Feineaglew 
A  long  and  barbarous  word  is  made  out  for  the  pupil  to  recollect,  instead  of 
tlie  date,  and  it  is  frequently  an  ignotvmver  ignotitu.  We  appeal  to  any  of 
our  readers,  if  it  would  not  be  as  easy  for  him  or  her  to  remember  the  figures 
in  747,  as  the  letters  in  emabonaspop. 

Memory,  in  fact,  we  believe  to  be  a  faculty  which  cannot  be  altered  or 
improved  by  human  invention ;  it  depends  on  something  above  our  control, 
ana  is  infinitely  varied  in  various  persons ;  in  some  it  is  a  tablet  of  brass, 
and  in  others  it  is  a  stratum  of  sand ;  and  brass  or  sand  it  ^ill  remain.  The 
late  Sir  W.  Curtis  could  tell  you  the  particular  items  of  a  dinner  he  eat  fifty 
yean  ago ;  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  could  not  remember  whether  he  dined  or 
no,  ftre  minutes  after  his  meal.  One  of  our  acquaintance,  could  never  recall  the 
name  of  a  newspaper  he  had  just  been  reading,  and  another  could  repeat  the 
whole  of  it,  advertisements  ana  all,  after  once  looking  over  it 

The  fiiir  authoress  of  the  chronological  work  before  us,  for  ^e  understand 
she  is  a  lady,  and  distinguished  in  the  literary  world,  has  taken  the  only 
method  left,  after  many  fooleries  had  been  tried,  in  vain.  She  has  combined 
dates  vnth  pleasing  nanatioDS,  and  so  connected  contemporary  events,  that  if 
we  cannot  recollect  the  precise  time  in  which  things  happened,  it  is  a  con- 
siderable accession  to  our  chronological  knowledge  to  be  able  us  to  remember 
a  number  of  incidents  which  happened  in  the  same  time.  This  is  a  thing 
gieady  neglected  in  education ;  no  pains  are  taken  to  point  out  coincident 
circumstances,  and  thousands  that  have  learned  every  thing  of  Homer  and 
Soliman,  were  never  taught  that  they  lived  at  the  same  period  in  the  world. 
Another  circumstance  for  which  we  feel  indebted  to  her,  is,  that  she  has 
explained  what  since  the  composition  of  our  liturgy  has  puzzled  all  our  con- 
gregations; besides  the  useful  calendars  pointing  out  the  holy-days  and  lessons, 
there  were  several  abstruse  tables  annexed,  in  which  the  "  golden  number,*' 
and  the  ^  domincal  letter,"  mth  other  terms,  were  constantly  used.  These, 
though  always  bound  up  with  the  calendar  were  utterly  inexplicable.  Our 
authoress,  however,  has  explained  and  rendered  clear  those  difficulties,  so  that 
any  one  that  runs  may  now  read  the  whole  of  his  prayer  booL  The  work  is 
in  the  form  of  pleasing  conversations;  all  that  is  cunous  and  interesting  in  the 
details  of  ancient  history,  is  pointed  out  in  a  simple  but  elegant  form ;  and 
the  book  concludes  with  tables,  in  which  events  are  referred  to  seven  different 
calculations  of  time,  viz.  the  Julian  period,  the  year  of  the  world,  the  year 
before  Christ,  the  Olympiads,  the  sera  of  Nabonassar,  the  building  of  Rome, 
and  the  Selencidss. 


Am  IimoDucTORT  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Properties  ov  LiohT| 
AND  Optical  Instruments.    By  W.  M.  Higgins.    pp.  174,  8vo. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  leading  truths  of  physical  science  has  now 
become  a  neoessazy  part  of  a  liberal  education.  Tnose  truths  have  been  dis- 
covered by  a  long  train  of  investigation,  and  the  application  of  profound 
reasoning,  yet  are  in  themselves  simple,  and  easily  apprehended  by  minds 
incapable  of  understanding,  or  unwilling  to  undertake  the  task  of  tracing  the 
proo£  Many  of  the  experiments  made  in  the  process  of  research,  as  well  as 
the  conclusions  arrived  at,  are  admirably  adapted  to  excite  the  curiosity,  and 
administer  to  the  amusements  of  youth. 

There  is  no  department  of  physical  science  so  fertile  in  interesting  facts  as 
optics.  The  nature  and  properties  of  light,  the  laws  of  its  transmis^on  through 
tnmnHuent  bodies,  of  its  reflection  from  polished  surfaces,  of  its  combination 
in  colours,  its  polarization  and  chemical  relation,  are  all  highly  interesting  in 
themselves,  ana  when  appli^  to  the  explanation  of  natural  phenomena — the 
BOBbaWf  twilight,  ice.,  occ,  lead  the  mind  to  reflect  on  the  infinite  wisdom 
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and  goodness  displayed  in  creation.  By  the  construction  of  ontical  instra- 
^ments,  many  branciies  of  knowledge  have  been  to  a  wonderful  degree 
promoted.  The  telescope  and  microscope  have  made  us  acquainted  witli 
worlds  in  the  immensity  of  the  universe,  and  in  the  minutias  of  atoms, 
which  are  altogether  out  of  the  reach  of  man's  unassisted  faculties.  The 
micrometer  enables  us  to  measure  objects  not  discoverable  by  the  eye.  The 
camera-lucida,  the  camera-obscura,  the  kaleidescope,  and  many  more  happy 
applications  of  optical  knowledge  are  subservient  both  to  gratification  ana 
usefulness. 

Mr.  Higgins  has,  in  the  work  before  us,  furnished  a  simple,  intelligible,  and 
cheap  introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  these  subjects.  For  these  qualities  in 
his  book,  we  may  overlook  some  errors  in  the  language  and  style,  as  he  is 
evidently  not  accustomed  to  see  himself  in  print ;  but  we  dare  say  he  will 
correct  these  in  the  next  edition. 


k 


The  Rivals— Tracy's  Ambition.  By  the  Author  of  "  The  Collegians."  3  Vols. 
Saunders  and  Otley.     1830. 

Tales  of  "  The  Munster  Festivals"  are  finished,  and  were  it  not  that  we  hc^ 
soon  to  hail  Mr.  Grifiin  as  the  author  of  other  works,  we  should  greatly  regret 
the  termination  of  so  able  and  interesting  a  series.  The  author  has  improved, 
as  we  expected,  but  we  are  authorized  in  anticipating  much  higher  productions 
firom  his  mind  and  pen.  He  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the 
people  he  describes— an  acute  perception — a  retentive  memoiy — ^a  pleasing 
mode  of  conveying  the  information  he  has  acquired,  and  kindly  generous  feen 
ings  towards  a  noble,  and  too  often  a  sufiering  nation.  This  is  high  commen- 
dation, and  justly  merited — ^but  one  essential  qualification  to  form  a  perfect 
novelist,  if  he  possess  it,  he  has  not  displayed — ^ideality,  as  the  phrenologists 
have  it  Both  stories,  particularly  the  first,  are  awkwardly  constructed,  and  the 
author,  perhaps  aware  of  his  deficiency  on  that  point,  has  recourse  to  glaring 
improbability  to  awaken  interest,  instead  of  exciting  it  by  ordinary  means.  To 
us,  the  idea  of  a  young  woman's  body  being  disinterred  by  a  lover,  who,  at  the 
time  he  commits  the  act,  firmly  believes  her  dead,  and  merely  profanes  the 
ffrave,  that  he  may  c&ny  the  corse  to  a  retired  hut,  and  gaze  upon  the  features 
he  so  dearly  loved,  in  solitude  and  silence,  is  an  unpleasing  picture  at  the  best, 
and  we  incline  to  believe  the  gentleman  not  quite  in  his  perfect  and  proper 
senses.  But  when,  like  Juliet,  the  lady  lives,  and  moves,  and  it  turns  out  that 
she  was  not  dead  **  at  all — at  all,"  only  tranced — ^not  Idlled — only  kilt — and 
buried  '^  out  of  hand  by  mistake,"  we  say  to  Mr.  Griffin,  that  he  ought  not, 
as  a  legitimate  novelist,  attempt  such  legerdemain  tricks — they  savour  too  much 
of  the  Monk  Lewis  school,  and  want  the  recommendation  of  probability.  A 
good  tale  must  carry  the  imagination  along  with  it,  strongly  excited  to  the  end, 
but  fiever  outraged.  And,  further,  it  must  bear  reflection,  when  the  feelings 
cool,  or  it  cannot  be  pronounced  a  perfect  composition.  We  are  awaie  of  the 
difiiculty  of  "  perfect  composition,"  but  Mr.  Griffin's  detail  is  so  admirable, 
that  we  would  have  him  nerve  for  further  exertion,  and  flinging  far  from  him 
all  *' raw-head  and  bloody-bone"  occurrences,  be  reasonable,  Lt  it  be  denied 
him  to  be  imaginative,  of  which  we  are  by  no  means  certain. 

'*  Trecy's  Ambition "  is  decidedly  our  favourite  of  the  two  tales ;  although 
no  two  can  more  essentially  differ;  it  forcibly  reminded  us  of  Miss  Edgeworth's 
**  Harrington" — the  style  is  of  the  same  school,  and  Mr.  Griffin's  moral  and 
powerful  story  is  no  way  inferior  in  easy  and  natural  diction.  Some  time  since, 
we  belieye,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  a  very  afflicting  circumstance  occurred ; 
it  is  skilfully  and  touchingly  introduced,  we  had  almost  said  dramatised,  in  tlie 
story  to  which  we  refer. 

A  gentleman,  one  who  was  a  stranger  to  the  ideas  and  peculiaritieB  of  the 

Iri^h  peasAntr^'i  weut  to  reside  (unongst  them.    Ai»io\t«  w  dQ  good,  mi  tg 
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promote  industrv  and  religion,  his  motives  ^ere  praiaewortliy ;  but  in  his  zeal, 
be  forgot  to  stuay  the  chaiiacter  of  the  people,  ana  set  about  refonn  in  so  impe- 
toous  a  manner,  that  he  was  outraging^  mstead  oitmdermining^  their  prejudices  ; 
this  created  a  strong  feeling  against  him  and  his  exertions,  which  was  &own  at 
fiist  bj  secret  opposition  in  some  way  or  other  from  the  moment  his  plans 
became  known.  Mutual  dislike  succeeded,  and  that  was  followed  by,  we 
griere  to  say,  mutual  acts  of  violence.  The  gentleman  distrained  for  rent,  and 
tamed  some  pennyless  cottagers  forth  on  the  shelterless  heaths  and  snow- 
oorered  hills.  The  peasants  uprooted  his  trees,  plundered  and  burned  his 
crops  and  gatherings.  The  ^ntleman  threatened  prosecution.  The  peasantnr 
tbiealened  murder ;  and  neither  party  concealed  their  intentions.  The  well- 
meaning,  but  injudicious  landholaer,  guarded  his  person  so  carefully,  that  all 
attempts  made  upon  his  life  failed,  while  he  succeeded  in  bringing  several  of 
the  misguided  men  to  justice ;  and  then  revenge  was  deeply  sworn,  and  horribly, 
too  hombly,  executed,  lliis  centleman's  son  was  a  generous,  fearless  boy — 
full  of  youth  and  beauty  —  his  father's  hope,  his  mother's  blessing  —  the 
protector  and  play-mate  of  his  innocent  sisters;  yes,  and  the  hallowed  almost 
of  the  people— of  all  the  people  but  onej  it  is  believed,  who  would  have  blood 
for  blood.  And  so  he  had ;  and  the  fair-haired  hope  of  a  doating  family  fell 
by  the  assassin's  hand.  And  his  bleeding,  breathless  corse  lay  upon  the  hall  of 
bis  agonized  parent 

We  regret  that  we  lack  room  for  an  extract,  as  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Griffin's 
powerfully  executed  portraits ;  forgive  us,  gentle  reader,  and  immediately  judge 
of  the  author's  prowess  bv  purchasing,  and  then  penising  the  volumes  we  have 
treated  of.  Ireland's  authors  deserve  golden  opinions,  as  well  as  the  coin  which 
Saunders  and  Otley,  and  our  own  sober  and  worthy  publishers,  bestow  upon 
those  they  deem  (in  their  sagacity)  worthy  such  agreeable  tokens  of  esteem. 
Griffin  has  done  well,  and  can  do  better ;  and  in  conclusion,  we  can  only  say, 
that  we  vouchsafe  our  most  gracious  pity,  and  most  condescending  contempt,  to 
those  who  cannot  appreciate  *'  Tales  of  the  Munster  Festivals." 


The  Chbistian  Physiologist.  Tales  lUustmtive  of  the  Five  Senses,  tlieir 
Mechanism,  Uses,  and  Government ;  with  moral  and  explanatory  introduc- 
tions. Addressed  to  a  Young  Friend.  Edited  by  the  Author  of  '*  The  Col- 
legians."   1  Vol.    London :  Bull. 

The  design  of  this  work  is  thus  stated  in  the  preface  :  "  We  have  sought, 
by  adding  to  that  knowledge  of  his  moi'al  nature  which  his  religious  education 
supplies  to  the  young  Christian,  such  a  knowledge  of  his  physiological  existence, 
of  the  wonders  of  his  own  frame,  as  might  assist  him  in  tiie  observance  of  his 
heavenly  duties."  The  structure  of  the  human  body,  the  offices  of  its  various 
parts,  and  especially  of  the  organs  of  the  senses,  cannot  be  understood  without 
actual  inspection  by  the  aid  of  the  dissecting  knife.  As  far  as  verbal  descrip- 
tion can  convey  a  knowledge  of  these  subjects,  it  has  been  done  by  Ray,  Paley, 
and  other  writers,  with  a  direct  application  to  its  moral  and  religious  influence. 
This  attempt  to  give  it  additional  interest  and  extended  illustration  by  means 
of  fiction,  is  certainly  novel,  but  to  this  it  presents  many  difficulties.  The 
<^ries  turn  chiefly  on  the  deprivation  or  misgovemments  of  the  sense, 
illustrated,  and  are  simple  and  pathetic,  without  possessing  sufficient  interest 
for  the  readers  of  tales  genemlly.  The  chapters  on  the  uses  and  government' 
of  each  sense,  are  the  Wst  portions  of  the  work,  and  abound  in  judicious  and 
striking  reflections.  To  persons  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  science  of 
physiology,  this  work  will  affi)rd  instruction  and  excite  curiosity ;  to  those  who 
already  know  something  of  the  subject,  it  offers  many  pleasing  views  and 
illnstiations.  The  author  promises,  if  it  succeed,  to'  extend  the  plan  to  inter- 
nal sensations,  and  animal  motion ;  but  we  feel  confident  this  will  lead  him 
out  of  his  depth,  and  the  allegories  he  must  necessarily  have  recourse  to,  will 
not  suit  the  taste  of  the  present  day. 
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MUSICAL  PUBLICATlONa 

{It  ii  our  inUntion  to  devote  ajmge  of  out  Magaxim  to  ehort  Noiieei  of  mew 
and  interetting  Mueical  Pubiicatumt ;  pledging  ounelvei  to  rteommmd  onlg 
tueh  as  mag  be  safely  introduced  intofamUet.'] 

A  Collection  of  Peninsular  Melodies.  The  Engliftli  woidi  bj  Mn. 
Hemans,  Mn.  Norton,  John  Bowrinff,  Esq.,  L.L.D.,  and  other  eminest 
poets.    The  Ain  selected  and  compiled  by  Goulding,  D'  Almaine  and  Co. 

The  first  number  of  this  publication  mil  prore  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
lovers  of  simple  melody.  It  is  a  compilation  of  various  Peninsular  Aiis, 
principally  arranged  as  duets  and  trios  by  a  voung  Pianist  of  considerable 
promise,  Don  Alexandra  Esain.  The  airs  are  fourteen  in  number,  and  many 
of  them  are  highly  expressive.  *'The  Song  of  Mina's  Soldiers,"  is  what  it 
should  be,  bold,  and  spirit-stirring;  but  we  cannot  admire  **The  Bolero," 
it  is  sadly  wanting  in  harmony ;  and  in  our  opinion,  the  style  is  unsuited  for 
song.  '*  Libert's  Appeal,"  is  awakening  and  effective,  and  must  be  ponular ; 
the  words  by  Dr.  Bowring  harmonize  exquisitely  with  the  tone  and  leding 
of  the  music.  We  must  also  bestow  our  meed  of  praise  on  the  simple  ballad 
*' Mother,  oh!  sing  me  to  rest,"  the  last  stanza  is  worthy  of  Mrs.  Hemans, 

"  Take  back  thy  bird  to  its  nest^ 
Weary  is  young  life  when  blighted. 
Heavy  this  love  unrequited ; 
Mother,  oh!  sing  me  to  rest !" 

**  The  Moorish  Gathering  Song,"  is  melody  itself;  then  Is  something  peculiady 
awakening  in  the  first  Imes, 

**  Chains  on  the  cities !  gloom  in  the  air ! 
Come  to  the  hills !  i^reui  breezes  are  tfaete." 

The  effect  produced  by  the  union  of  three  voices  in  this  short,  but  touching 
air,  must  be  heard  to  be  justly  appreciated ;  we  can,  on  the  whole,  cordially 
recommend  the  volume  to  our  musical  friends ;  it  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
drawing-room* 


Mbhul's  Romance,  with  Variations  for  the  Pianoforte,  composed  by  H.  £ 
Boshyel.    Cramer,  Adison,  and  Co. 

This  sweet  air  in  A  has  been  well  managed  by  Mr.  Roshyel ;  the  variatloiB 
are  neither  too  long,  nor  too  difficult  for  the  generality  of  pmormeis ;  and  it  is 
well  calculated  for  school  practice. 


Legendary  Ballads.    By  Thomas  Moore,  Es^.    Arranged  with  Symphonies 
.  and  Accompaniments.    By  Hemy  R.  Bishop.    London :  J.  Power. 

This  elegant  volume  contains  twelve  songs  by  the  best  lyric  noet  of  the 
day.  Moore  has,  it  cannot  be  denied,  written  many  that  no  mooest  woman 
can  sing ;  but  though  some  of  these  ballads  are  warm,  they  are  by  &r  the 
most  unexceptionable  coUecUon  he  has  yet  produced ;  ricn  and  varied  in  style, 
and  adapted  to  beautiful  and  appropriate  music,  by  our  first  English  composer. 
The  drawings  to  illustrate  the  ballads  are  spirited  and  interesting;  and  like 
all  matters  ^  got  up"  by  Mr.  Power,  do  credit  to  his  taste  and  libendity.  We 
have  not  space  to  enter  into  the  character  and  merits  of  the  various  compo- 
sitions, nor  to  extract  any  of  the  Poetry.  <'  The  Stranger,"  and  "  The  High- 
bom  Ladye,"  are  perfect  gems.    The  ktter^contains  an  excellent  moxaL 
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^  Ycwr  Commiitee  cannot  dUnUts  thii  interesting  whjeet  wUhout  suhmttifu  ti 
ike  aitentive  reflection  of  the  House  how  highly  the  cultivaHon  of  the  Fine 
Arts  has  eontrihuted  to  the  remUationy  character,  and  dignity,  of  every  Go* 
eermnent  by  which  they  have  oeen  encouraged;  and  how  iiUimately  they  are 
connected  with  the  advancement  of  every  thing  valuable  in  science,  literature^ 
end  jKftiJofopAy."— -Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com* 
mons  on  the  £lgin  Marbles. 


Mr.  haydon's  pictures  of  eucles  and  punch. 

Few  decidedly  clever  artists  have  come  before  the  public,  more  in  print 
and  less  in  paint  than  Mr.  Haydon;  both  himself  and  his  over-bepraised  works 
were  thrust  precociously  into  the  broad  glare  of  the  public  eye,  and  both,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  sank  into  obscurity.  We  perceive  with  much  gratifica- 
tion, as  ardent  admirers  of  Mr.  Haydon's  abilities,  that  he  has  been  of  late 
leveising  his  former  system,  and  painting  more  and  penning  less.  The 
pictures  in  question,  especially  that  of  Eucles,  are  a  glorious  proof  of  this,  and 
it  was  with  much  pleasurable  feeling  that  we  attended  a  private  view  of 
them,  previous  to  their  being  publicly  exhibited  at  the  Western  Exchange. 
The  subject  is  from  Plutarch,  "  De  gloria  Atheniensium,''  and  the  particulEur 
moment  of  action  hinges  upon  a  passage  in  the  above  work,  the  coirect 
translation  of  which  has  long  been  a  subject  of  dispute  with  the  learned 
world.  As  Mr.  Haydon's  version  upon  canvas,  of  the  subject,  appears  to  be 
by  fiir  the  most  natural  one,  we  should  imagine  that  he  has  put  the  question 
for  ever  at  rest  In  this  picture,  Eucles  appears  to  have  rushed,  heated, 
wounded,  and  in  disarray,  just  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  to  the  city,  shout- 
ing, '*  Hail !  we  triumpn,"  as  has  been  described  by  Plutarch,  and  to  be 
droppinj;  dead  at  his  own  threshold.  In  our  opinion,  Mr.  Haydon  has  treated 
the  sulnect  in  the  ablest  manner  that  art  is  capable  of  In  composition  it  is 
impossible  to  be  excelled,  though  we  think  that  the  principal  figure  is  rather 
too  much  obscured  by  the  arms,  drapeiy,  &c.,  of  the  figure  of  comparatively 
minor  import,  who  is  starting  forward  to  support  the  fsuling  warrior  with  aU 
the  life  and  energy  usually  exhibited  by  tne  nervous  pencil  of  M.  Angelo. 
The  wife  descending  at  the  triumphant  shout,  with  her  babe  at  her  b(»om, 
and  rushing  to  the  extended  arms  uf  her  bleeding  lord,  stopping  short  as  she 
suddenly  presses  her  hand  to  her  bursting  brain,  as  doubtful  of  the  dreadful 
reality  of  the  scene,  is  most  powerfully  appealing.  The  execution  is  firm 
and  masterly.  The  drawing  and  colouring,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  may 
be  proudly  referred  to,  as  one  of  the  most  splendid  specimens  of  the  Englisn 
schooL  We  think  that  the  colouring  of  the  flesh  of  Eucles  is  decidedly  too 
dark  and  stony  for  the  sudden  transition  from  highly-excited  animation  to  the 
icy  coldness  of  death,  and  that  the  extreme  brilliancy  of  the  colour  of  tho 
figure  immediately  in  contact  with  Eucles  tends  unduly  to  overpower  the 
sombre  tone  that  the  artist  has  judiciously  selected  for  the  hero  of  ms  picture, 
and  which  makes  the  above  figure  rather  obtrusively  prominent  upon  the  eye. 
We  could  wish  that  the  left  gfutseus  muscle  of  this  figure  had  been  more  prop 
minent ;  in  fact,  it  appears  to  be  totally  deficient  In  regard  to  the  legs  of 
Eucles,  which  are  weA  fore-shortened  and  beautifully  coloured,  and  of  which 
much  has  been  unnecessarily  said  in  the  descriptive  catalogue,  the  position  of 
the  right  is  decidedly  ill-chosen,  and  in  bad  taste,  to  say  tiie  least  of  it ;  and 
the  left  is,  unquestionably,  too  short  and  too  small  altogether.  The  youth 
on  horsebauck,  huzzaing  and  indififerent  to  all  but  the  triumphant  re-echoing 
of  the  soul-stirring  shout  of  the  dying  hero,  is  a  judiciously-chosen  accessory, 
and  is  coirectiy,  and  we  may  say  learnedly  clad  in  the  common  domestic 
dress  of  the  Greeks,  wearing  the  chlamys  (or  cloak),  and  the  petasus  or  pliable 
leather  hat    The  head  of  we  boise  is,  in  our^opinion,  a  £ftUuxe  ^  and  tom  the 
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unwarrantable  length  of  its  ean  and  silly  expression,  has  more  the  apfMaannoe 
of  that  of  an  ass  than  of  an  animal  of  which  the  perfection  of  representation  has 
so  long  been  before  Mr,  Haydon  and  the  public  m  the  Elgin  collection. 

The  other  picture  of  '*  Punch",  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  we  are  sofpiiacd 
and  grieved  that  Mr.  Haydon,  who  has  so  long  professed  to  uphold  the  grander 
principles  of  art  to  the  rising  generation  and  growing  taste  of  his  conntiT, 
should  now  condescend  to  what  must  be  considered  as  a  oomparattvely  miBor 
branch  of  his  profession.     It  is  true  there  is  much  humour  and  genuine  cha- 
racter in  some  of  the  heads ;  for  instance,  the  diarper,  the  countryman,  and 
the  policeman ;  and  that  the  fruit  girl  is  executed  with  that  feeling  and  beauty 
of  cnaracter  which  makes  us  wish  it  could  be  cut  out  from  the  coarseness  and 
dryness  of  the  other  parts  of  this  huddled-together  picture  ;  yet  we  cannot  but 
view  with  sincere  regret  an  artist  of  Mr.  Haydon's  pretensions  pandering  (for 
we  can  call  it  little  else),  as  he  has  also  lately  and  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  do 
in  portraits,  to  the  self-esteem  of  the  many,  or  to  the  nilgar  prejudice  for  the 
absurd.  Let  Mr.  Haydon  hide  his  pictures  of  "  Punch,"  *'  Solomon,"  **  Christ's 
Entry  into  Jerusalem,"  his  '*  Alexander,"  and  his  *'  Sketches  for  Colour,"  fcc, 
which  are  miscalled  '*  Studies,"  and  so  obtruded  upon  the  public,  and  paint  sudi 
pictures  as  the  "  Eucles,"  and  what  the  "  Xenopnon  "  promises  to  be,  and  he 
will  no  longer  need  the  unartist-like  assistance  of  his  own  pen,  or  that  of 
oUiers,  to  nx  him  firmly  in  the  admiration  of  the  many,  and  the  bluest 
estimation  of  the  discerning  few. 


80CI£TY  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS,  SUFFOLK  STREET. 

The  exhibition  of  the  ^*  Society  of  British  Artists,"  was  opened  to  the  public, 
on  Monday,  the  twenty-second.  The  private  view  took  place  on  the  preceding 
Saturday.  We  are  imable  to  lay  before  our  readers,  until  next  month,  the 
notice  the  exhibition  deserves.  We  feel  bound  to  state,  however,  that  this — 
the  seventh — is  the  best  we  have  ever  seen  within  the  walls  of  the  gallery  in 
Suffolk  Street;  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  appreciated  accordingly. 
It  was  highly  gratifying  to  see  the  president  and  most  of  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  examining  with  attention,  and  pointing  out  the  merits  of  the 
various  productions  of  the  pencil  and  chisel.  This  is  greatly  to  their  credit, 
and  is  the  best  answer  to  those  who  would  wish  to  make  it  appear  that  they  are 
aristocratic  in  feeling  and  illiberal  in  art  The  number  of  visitors  on  Saturday 
was  immense ;  of  their  rank,  talent,  and  respectability,  a  judgment  mar  be 
formed  from  the  few  mentioned  in  the  following  list,  viz: — The  Dukes  of  Nor- 
folk, Somerset,  and  Bedford;  Prince  Esterhazy,  Earl  of  Essex,  Earl  and 
Countess  Morley,  Earl  Cowper;  liOrd  and  Lady  Tumour,  Lord  Goderich, 
Lord  L.  Gower,  Baron  Munchausen,  Lord  Strangfoid,  Loxd  Arden;  Ladies 
Garrow,  Bernard,  S,  Bentinck  and  Doyle;  Right  Hon.  R.  Peel,  Hon.  Mr.  A. 
Leigh,  Hon.  V.  Fitzgerald ;  Sir  S.  B.  Morland,  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  M.P.,  Sir  R. 
W.  Colbome,  M.P.,  Sir  A.  Carlisle,  General  Brown,  Sir  A.  Hume,  Sir  H. 
Bunbuiy,  G.  Watson  Taylor,  M.P.,  Major  Porter;  M.  A.  Shee,  P.R.A.,  and 
Royal  Academicians,  C.  Rossi,  R  Westmacot,  Constable,  Bailey,  Reinagle, 
Chalon,  Etty,  Daniel,  PhiUips,  Pickersgill,  Collins,  Mulieady,  Westall;  Sir  J. 
Wyatville;  Major  Green;  Captains  Haywood  and  Dawson;  Mr.  Clint,  A.  W. 
Seagur,  Esq ,  G.  A.  Grierson,  Esq,  Samuel  Rogers,  Esq. 

'Hie  numoer  of  pictures  and  drawings  amount  to  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  ;  of  prints,  fifty-two ;  of  sculptures,  forty-three ;  total  works,  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-one.  Of  this  number,  twenty-six  were  sold  on  Saturday ;  this  is  a 
small  number  for  so  large  and  so  good  a  collection  of  pictures,  and  siiows  that 
^  the  Arts  which  embellish  life"  are  sensibly  affected  by  the  general  piessurc 
upon  the  country. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Son  and  Daughter  of  the  Duke  op  Hamilton.  Miss  Bloxham, 
Nexce  op  thb  late  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  Drawn  by  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
lance,  Engraved  by  F.  C.  Lewis.    Published  by  Moon,  Boys,  and  Graves. 

Two  beautiful  fac-similes  of  drawings,  by  the  late  president  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  are  acquisitions  of  no  ordinary  value  to  the  port-folios  of  the  lovers  of 
ait  Those  before  us  are  exquisite  specimens,  engfraved  by  Lewis,  who  has 
been  long  celebrated  as  the  most  accurate  and  spirited  copyist  of  the  most 
eminent  master  of  the  British  school.  The  one  deiives  interest  from  its  bein? 
a  likeness  of  the  president's  neice,  the  other,  from  the  gmce  and  deKeacy  with 
which  a  lovely  maiden  and  an  intelligent  youth,  are  grouped  in  the  affectionate 
embrace  of  pure  and  perfect  affection. 


The  History  and  Topography  op  Devon.    By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Moore, 
with  Engravings.     Published  by  Jennings  and  Chaplin. 

**The  Garden  of  England"  has  many  claims  upon  the  notice  of  the  lovers  of 
nature  and  art  The  former  has  been  lavish  in  her  gifts,  and  the  latter  has 
been  more  than  commonly  industrious,  for  centuries  past,  in  rendering  Devon 
the  most  attractive  of  British  Counties.  It  is  with  pleasure,  therefore,  we 
receive  a  publication  descriptive  of  the  peculiar  beauties  of  each :  our  space 
will  not  permit  us  at  present  to  enter  into  details,  but  we  shall,  at  some  future 
period,  do  justice  to  a  work  of  high  interest,  written  with  much  ability,  and 
published  with  that  taste  for  which  Mr.  Jennings  has  been  so  long  celebrated. 


The  Royal  Game  of  York  and  Lancaster.    Edlin,  New  Bond  Street 

The  game  of  York  and  Lancaster  is  presented  to  us  as  a  medium  between 
chess  and  draughts ;  and  the  author  tells  us,  that  he  is  solely  guided  hj  a  wish 
ta  introduce  something  less  difficult  than  the  former,  and  more  interesting  than 
the  latter.  In  our  opinion,  he  has  succeeded  in  this  object,  and  thrown  a  degree 
of  interest  into  his  game  by  making  history  its  foundation,  and  bringing  for- 
ward the  white  and  red  roses,  as  the  objects  of  dispute.  Henry  the  sixth,  dueen 
Margaret,  Prince  Edward,  York,  Clarence,  and  Gloucester,  may  all  be  recog- 
nised on  the  board ;  and  the  battle  is  supposed  to  take  place  when  the  success 
of  either  party  was  doubtful,  and  fortune  bestowed  equal  favours  on  the  Yorkists 
and  Lancastrians. 

The  moves  of  the  several  pieces  are  not  unlike  those  of  chess; — ^the  dueen, 
for  instance,  is  exactly  the  same.  The  King,  however,  has  superior  privileges 
to  the  king  in  chess,  as  he  can  mdve  and  take  over  two  squares  every  way,  yet 
he  is  himself  liable  to  be  taken,  as  he  is  never  checked.  The  officers  move  in 
three  directions,  and  take  like  the  bishop.  The  princes  move  forward,  back- 
ward, and  diagonally,  and  make  their  prisoners  in  the  same  manner ; — ^the 
pawns,  however,  have  moves  exactly  the  reverse  of  those  in  chess,  as  they  march 
diagonally,  and  take  straight  forward,  so  that  their  position  is  best  when  they 
are  placed  one  before  another.  The  game  is  decided  by  one  party  gaining  the 
adversanr's  standard,  or  rather,  by  forcing  it  to  that  point  on  the  board  marked 
**  game.^  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  there  are  sundry  other  rules  and 
regulations  which  we  have  no  room  to  insert :  they  are,  however,  all  contained 
in  the  little  pamphlet  which  accompanies  the  game. 

The  inventor  of  the  game  is  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Bayley,  and  he  has 
displayed  considerable  ingenuity  and  talent,  in  thus  having  supplied  us  with  a 
new  and  most  agreeable  method  of  exercising  without  wearying  the  mind,  and 
of  acquiring  information  while  obtaining  amusement  To  those  who  are  well 
acquamted  with  draughts,  but  have  not  leisure  to  pursue  the  complicated  itady 
of  chess,  the  game  of  York  and  Lancaster  will  prove  an  acquisition  of  no 
inooofidefable  value. 
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EXHIBITION. 

BTDROCTANIC  OR  PRUSStC  ACID.— M.  CHABERT.* 

There  is  no  circumstance,  perhaps,  more  wonderful  in  the  animal  structure 
on  which  life  depends,  than,  that  the  most  salutary  and  deleterious  principles 
co-exist  in  the  same  substances.  Atmospheric  air  is  not  only  the  most  necessaiy, 
but  the  mUdest  pabulum  which  supports  the  vital  flame,  and  it  consists  of 
oxygen  and  azote  in  certain  proportions.  But  if  these  praportions  be  only 
inverted,  and  the  same  ingredients  mixed  together  in  opposite  quantities,  the 
compound  becomes  aqua  fortis  or  nitric  acid,  a  substance  that  in  a  very  short 
time  extinguishes  the  spark  of  life.  Next  to  atmospheric  air,  "  the  blood  is 
the  life,"  and  its  bland  and  salutary  fluid  is  just  as  necessary  to  the  existence 
of  the  animal ;  yet  take  this  blood  and  modify  its  ingredients,  and  you  produce  a 
still  more  deadly  substance  than  aqua  fortis — ^the  prussic  acid,  the  most  certain 
and  rapid  destroyer  of  life  that  has  been  yet  discovered. 

This  deleterious  substance  was  long  in  use  before  its  fatal  efiects  were 
known.  It  was  first  found  out  by  accident,  by  a  colour-maker  at  Berlin,of  the 
name  of  Diesbach.  He  was  preparing  cochineal,  and  procured  some  alkali 
from  Dippel,  a  famous  chemist  of  his  day,  to  precipitate  the  colour.  He  then 
heated  tne  alkali  with  some  animal  matter,  in  order  to  produce  an  oil,  for  the 
manufacture  of  which  he  was  celebrated ;  and  in  the  process,  he  was  surprised 
to  find  a  blue  substance  precipitated,  formed,  as  it  was  afterwards  found,  by  the 
prussic  acid  combihing  with  the  alkali.  This  proved  to  be  a  beautiful  dye,  and 
It  was  soon  converted  Into  an  article  of  commerce  and  sold  under  the  name  of 
Prussian  blue,  from  the  country  in  which  it  was  first  discovered.  On  re- 
peated trials,  the  substance  which  was  found  to  yield  it  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance was  blood,  and  particularly  bullock's  blood.  This  was  first  dried,  then 
calcined  in  a  crucible  with  pot-ash,  and  the  compound  dissolved  in  water,  was 
called  the  Prussiate  lixivium ;  to  this  was  added  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
and  sulphate  of  alumine,  (green  vitriol  and  alum),  a  decomposition  took  place; 
the  prussic  acid  combined  with  the  iron,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  with  the  pot- 
ash, while  the  excess  of  the  acid  precipitated  the  alumine,  which  mixed  with 
the  prussiate  of  iron,  and  formed  trie  substance,  which,  when  washed  and  dried, 
was  the  concrete  called  Prussian  blue.  The  knowledge  of  this  process  was  con- 
fined to  Germany  for  some  time,  but  in  1724,  Dr.  Woodward  obtained  some 
information  on  the  subject,  and  promulgated  it  in  England. 

For  more  than  half  a  centuiy  it  continued  to  be  used  only  as  a  dye,  and 
nothing  further  was  known  of  its  chemical  properties ;  but  in  the  year  1782, 
Scheele  made  some  researches  into  its  nature.  He  exposed  it  to  the  air  for 
some  time,  and  found  that  it  lost  its  property  of  precipitating  iron  of  a  blue 
colour ;  and  inferred  from  hence,  that  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmo^here 
contributed  to  this  effect ;  and  by  pursuing  this  idea,  he  at  length,  by  the 
agencnr  of  red  oxide  of  mercury,  separating  Uie  blue  colouring  matter,  obtained 
the  substance  called  prussic  or  hydrocyanic  acid  in  the  simple  form  of  a  colourless 
fluid.  The  sensible  qualities  were  an  exceeding  volatility  tending  to  a  rapid 
enmoration,  like  sther,  a  strong  smell  resembling  the  odour  of  peach  blosaoms 
and  bitter  almonds,  and  a  sweetish  taste,  having  an  irritatinff  effect  on  the 
tongue  and  throat  But  that  which  most  eminently  distinguiimed  it,  was  its 
extraordinary  and  rapid  effects  in  destroying  the  vital  principle ;  and  it  was 
supposed  that  the  poisonous  qualities  of  bitter  almonds,  kernels  of  peaches 
and  other  firuit,  laurel  leaves,  and  all  things  of  similar  properties,  entirely 
depended  on  the  presence  of  this  substance. 

FYom  its  excecKling  potency  in  effecting  a  change  in  the  animal  system,  it 
was  at  first  tried  as  a  medicine  in  various  complaints ;  from  its  volatili^,  it  was 
supposed  that  it  might  be  useful  as  a  refrigerant ;  and  from  its  sudden  and 
powerful  influence  on  the  cardaic  nerves  in  depressing  and  subduing  nervous 

*  As  our  last  number  contained  some  severe  remarks  upon  M*  Chabert,  we 
consider  ouiielves  bound  in  justice  to  give  publicity  to  the  following  statement 
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ixritabilityy  it  vu  hoped  it  would  baye  been  bigbl^  useful  in  palpitations  and 
other  sbimar  affections ;  it  was  tried,  therefore,  in  diseases  of  the  heart,  in 
dyspepsia  and  other  maladies,  but  its  fearful  and  treacherous  qualities 
soon  deterred  practitioners  from  such  attempts.  It  is  TeiT  difficult  to 
obtain  it  always  of  the  same  strength,  ana  rapid  and  almost  instant 
death  succeeds  at  one  time  to  the  exhibition  of  a  quantity,  which  at 
another  produced  no  dangerous  effects.  Of  this  a  melancholy  instance 
recently  occurred.  In  one  of  the  public  hospitals  in  Paris,  the  attend- 
ing phpician  was  treating  several  patients  for  nervous  and  dyspentio 
oofmplamts  with  this  medicine,  as  he  tnought  with  benefit,  so  he  resolved  to 
increase  the  dose  in  a  small  degree,  and  directed  a  certain  quantity.  The 
hospital-man,  who  exhibits  the  medicines  to  the  sick,  suggested  the  danger 
of  even  the  slightest  augmentation,  but  he  was  ordered  to  do  as  he  was  directed, 
and  he  administered  it  to  nine  patients  in  succession ;  by  the  time  he  came  to 
the  last  the  first  had  expired,  and  in  about  sixteen  minutes  they  were  all  dead. 

The  singular  and  tremendous  activity  of  its  operation  sometimes  is  such,  that 
it  affects  parts,  where  other  strong  poisons  are  perfectly  innocuous.  It  is  totally 
freefipom  all  acrid  or  corrosive  properties,  yet  when  dropped  on  the  surface  of  the 
body,  it  acts  immediately  on  the  skin,  is  at  once  absorbed  into  the  system,  and 
produces  its  effects  much  more  rapidly  than  the  strongest  poisons  taken  into 
the  stomach ;  and  this  is  the  case  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  as  the  cuticle  is 
thin  and  abounds  with  nerves.  This  particularly  happens  with  the  lips,  the  eye, 
and  the  tongue.  A  single  drop  of  the  concentrated  liquid  on  any  of  these  parts, 
particularly  on  the  latter,  instantly  destroys  the  life  of  a  rabbit;  and  two  or 
three  will  do  so  with  equal  rapidity  and  certainty  in  a  larger  animal.  Of  this 
fearful  property  Sir  Wtdter  Scott  has  availed  himself  in  one  of  his  novels.  An 
apothecary  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  all  the  bad  mysteries  of  his  craft, 
at  length  potions  himself;  he  draws  a  sponge  across  his  lips  and  instantly  falls 
dead.  The  scene  is  laid  in  an  era  lonff  before  the  discovery  of  prussic  acid,  but 
the  effects  are  such  as  it  every  day  exhibits.  When  introducea  into  the  system 
in  any  other  way  it  is  equally  mortal.  M.  Magendy  diluted  a  single  drop  with 
fimr  drops  of  luoohol,  and  inserted  it  into  the  jugnlar  vein  of  a  dog.  llie 
animal  fell  instantly  dead,  as  if  he  was  shot  through  the  head  with  a  pistoL 

Nor  axe  its  effects  confined  like  other  poisons  to  particular  classes  of  beinss ; 
diey  equally  extend  to  every  organised  thing  endued  with  animal  or  yegetiu>le 
life,  not  only  the  mammalia,  but  birds,  &hes,  reptiles,  mollusca  and  vege- 
tables, emially  suffer  from  its  mortal  properties.  ^ 

fVom  ue  r^pidi^  of  its  effects,  and  its  killing  without  the  usual  symptoms 
of  poison,  it  was  apprehended  that  it  might  become  a  dreadful  agent  of  secret 
deiiruction ;  but  happily  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  preparing,  and  when  it  is 
pvepaied,  its  yolatilil^  and  tendency  to  decomposition  will  always  render  it  a 
scaioe  substance  and  difficult  to  procure,  and  even  after  death  tn  extraordinary 
ciicumstance  detects  at  once  the  instrument  of  destruction. 

A  robber  in  France  had  provided  himself  with  some  of  it ;  he  was  caught 
in  the  fiu^  and  instantly  swallowed  the  dose.  In  five  minutes  he  was 
dead,  exhibiting  no  symptom  of  poison,  but  when  his  body  was  opened  a  very 
strong  odour  of  bitter  almonds  was  exhaled  and  diffused  about  the  room^  and 
this  effect  always  follows,  and  at  once  betrays  the  cause  of  death. 

Alcohol,  albumen,  turpentine,  and  sundiry  substances,  have  been  tried  as 
antidotes  without  effect ;  but  it  is  singular  mX  milk  seems  to  have  some  slight 
power  in  moderating  its  properties,  as  it  was  also  supposed  to  have  on  the 
poison  of  laurel  water.  Ammonia,  or  the  volatile  alkali,  was  the  only  substance 
firand  to  possess  any  real  prophylactic  virtue,  and  some  experiments  had  been 
made  botn  in  France  and  England  with  this  substance,  and  its  properties,  as  an 
antidote  pointed  out,  particularly  by  Dr.  Murray,  but  nothing  to  produce  a 
decided  result  or  warrant  a  satismctory  conclusion. 

When  M.  Chabert  came  to  this  country,  and  displayed  an  extraordinary 
power  of  resisting  the  usual  effects  of  phosphorous  and  other  deleterious  thin^ 
when  imlied  to  the  human  frame,  he  was  called  on  to  swallow  prussic  aoid. 
he  declined,  but  declared  he  possessed  an  antidote  for  it^  the  effects  of 
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wbich  he  would  exhibit  on  dogs.  After  experiencing  mnch  rough  and  unrea 
sonable  treatment,  for  not  destroying  himself  for  the  gratification  of  the 
company,  he  was  at  length  permitted  to  do  what  he  had  proposed,  and  at 
a  meeting  of  medical  and  other  gentlemen,  he  gave  his  antidote  to  a  dog. 
The  experiment,  however,  was  inconclusive;  and  the  gentlemen  assembled 
again,  on  Saturday  the  6th  of  March,  at  a  public  room  in  St  JamesVstreet 
There  were  present.  Dr.  Holland,  Messrs.  Abemethy,  Brody,  B.  Cooper,  and 
other  professional  men,  and  Sir  R.  Wilson,  and  about  100  private  gentlemen. 
As  the  experiments  on  the  last  day  had  failed,  from  the  supposed  weakness  of 
the  acid,  Mr.  Wilson  of  the  London  Hospital,  now  brought  with  him  some, 
the  strength  of  which  he  had  tried  and  known  to  be  most  mortal,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  with  this  alone  the  experiment  should  be  made ;  there  were'  also 
chained  in  the  room  four  strong  dogs,  apparently  in  good  health,  led  In  for  the 
occasion,  and  every  thing  was  provided  which  could  secure  a  decided  result 

About  half  past  three,  the  gentlemen  assembled  round  a  low  platform  in  the 
room,  and  one  of  the  dogs  waa  placed  on  it ;  a  man  wi&  thick  gloves  on  his 
hands,  to  protect  them  against  any  accidental  drop  of  the  mortal  fluid  which 
miffht  fall  on  them,  held  the  dog  between  his  lefl;8,  and  kept  his  month  open, 
and  Mr.  Wilson  stood  beside  him,  holding  in  his  hand  a  bottle,  with  the  acid. 
It  was  agreed,  at  first,  to  try  three  n^inims,  or  drops,  only ;  he  then  dipped  a 
graduated  tube  in  the  fluid,  and  when  it  ascended  to  the  quantity  requirra,  he 
drew  it  out,  and  dropped  it  on  the  tongue  of  the  dog,  which  was  then  let  go. 
At  first  it  seemed  to  produce  no  effect,  but  in  less  than  two  minutes,  the  dog 
shewed  symptoms  of  laborious  respiration,  was  affected  with  a  paralysis  of  his 
limbs,  and  continued  to  totter  about  for  some  time  in  great  diBtress.  These 
effects,  however,  at  length  subsided,  and  after  an  intertill  of  about  fifteen 
minutes,  they  entirelv  ceased. 

It  was  resolved  that  no  experiment  should  be  made  with  M.  Ch&bert's 
antidote,  till  the  mortal  effects  of  the  acid  were  proved,  by  the  actual  death  of 
the  animal,  and  a  second  was  brought  forward.  He  was  a  large  black 
terrier,  remarkably  strong  and  lively,  and  it  was  agreed  to  give  him  such  a 
dose  as  could  not  faU,  and  ten  minims  were  fixed  on.  When  these  were 
given,  as  to  the  former,  the  effect  was  more  immediate.  I1iey  had  acaieely 
touched  the  surface  of  the  tongue,  when  the  animal  was  seized  with  the  most 
violent  convulsions,  his  respiration  became  laborious ;  he  tottered  and  stmgd^ed 
for  |a  few  minutes,  and  then  fell,  without  sense  or  motion,  on  the  floor  beside 
tbejplatform,  and  in  twelve  and  a  half  minutes  was  dead. 

Tne  mortal  effects  of  the  poison  being  thus  established  beyond  any  doubt, 
another  dog  was  introduced,  and  M.  Chabert  was  called  on  to  exhibit  the 
effects  of  his  antidote.  The  dog  was  a  grey  or  light  brown  mongrel,  of  nearly 
the  same  size,  but  apparently  not  quite  so  strong  and  lively  as  the  former. 
Chabert  now  came  forward  with  his  medicine  in  a  tea-cup,  and  stood  beside 
^e  dog,  on  the  platform,  while  Mr.  Wilson  administered  to  the  animal  the 
same  dose,  of  the  same  quantity  and  quality  as  to  the  former,  and  in  the  same 
way.  Immediately  after  taking  it,  Chabert  poured  the  antidote  into  his 
mouth,  but  as  the  doe  struggled  to  extricate  nimself,  a  portion  of  it  was 
spilled  on  the  grouna.  The  dog  was  now  let  go,  and  the  interest  of  the 
spectators  was  excited  to  an  intense  degree;  the  universal  impression  was, 
that  he  would  immediately  totter  and  fall  dead  as  in  the  former  case ;  but 
after  watching  him  with  silent  and  almost  breathless  attention  for  some  tone, 
he  exhibited  no  symptom  of  distress,  and  was  finally  led  away,  i^paxently  as 
strong  and  healthy  as  he  came. 

The  general  feeling  of  the  company  now  was,  that  Chabert  had  establidied 
the  efficacy  of  his  antidote,  and  fully  redeemed  the  pledge  he  had  given  to  the 
public ;  but  the  medical  gentlemen  present  were  not  even  yet  oonvinced. 
The  substance  administered  by  M.  Chabert  so  immediately  after  the  poison, 
might  have  operated  by  a  mere  chemical  decomposition  of  the  ingieaients; 
it  was  supposed  from  the  odour  Uiat  escaped,  that  volatile  alkali 
formed  a  part  of  it,  and  this  acting  on  the  acid  before  it  was  taken  up 
by  the  absorbent  vessels  of  the  tongue,  might  have  deoompoaed  it,  and  to  ren- 
dered he  es^eriment  of  the  antidote  afi  inconclusive,  as  if  the  same  pzooeas  bid 
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destroyed  tlie  deleterious  combination  of  the  poison,  before  it  bad  been  given  to 
the  dog.  It  was  agreed,  therefore,  that  no  meaical  opinion  could  be  hazarded  on 
the  subject,  until  symptoms  of  the  poison  began  to  appear  on  the  animal,  and 
proved  beyond  a  doubt,  that  it  had  been  taken  into  the  circulation,  and  had 
affected  the  whole  system.  This  was  explained  to  Chabert,  and  he  was  called 
00  to  tiT  the  experiment  in  the  manner  now  proposed.  At  first  he  seemed  to 
think  tliis  rather  unreasonable,  and  besitated  for  some  time,  whether  he  would 
commit  himself  in  a  trial  so  apparently  desperate.  His  antidote  was  a  black 
liquid,  which  exhibited  no  sign  of  ammonia  to  the  smell,  and  so  far  was  not 
likely  to  act  by  chemical  decomposition  in  the  manner  suspected ;  at  length, 
however,  he  said  he  would  do  any  thing  in  his  power  to  satisfy  the  gentlemen 
present,  and  another  dog  was  brought  forward,  the  one  on  which  the  first  expe- 
riment bad  been  tried,  and  he  was  subjected  twice  to  the  action  of  the  poison. 

In  Older  that  tliere  might  be  no  mistake  or  misconception  in  this  last  and 
most  dedsire  trial,  it  was  agreed  that  a  medical  gentleman  should  stand  by 
and  watch  the  symptoms.  Dr.  Harrison  was  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
and  when  these  began  actually  and  unequivocally  to  appear,  he  was  to  call 
out  "now,**  and  the  antidote  was  then,  and  not  till  then,  to  be  exhibited. 
Every  thing  was  prepared  as  before,  and  the  poison  dropped  on  the  tongue, 
in  the  same  quantity,  and  from  the  same  bottle  by  Mr.  Wilson.  In 
less  than  a  minute  convulsive  symptoms  began  to  appear,  and  several  voices, 
fivm  an  irrepressible  feeling  of  interest,  called  out  ^'now;''  but  Chabert 
vaited  till  die  signal  was  given  by  the  medical  gentleman  appointed,  and 
when  this  was  deliberately  made,  and  the  dog  decidedly  labouring  under  the 
effects  of  the  poison,  he  poured  the  antidote  down  his  throat.  At  first  it  did  not 
seem  at  all  to  suspend  the  deleterious  progress.  The  distress  went  on  encreasing, 
and  the  dog  struggled  in  convulsions  about  the  room,  till  he  actually  lay 
inotionlesB  beside  me  other,  and  both  bodies  were  stretched  close  together  on 
the  floor,  and  both  apparently  dead.  Chabert  was  now  called  on  ironically  to 
revive  either  of  them;  he  then  applied  to  the  last  dog's  nose  a  pnial, 
and  after  leaning  over  it  for  a  short  time,  he  patted  it  on  the  head 
and  called  it,  and  the  apparently  lifeless  dog  actually  rose,  and  walked 
to  another  place  across  tlie  body  of  his  dead  companion.  This  won- 
derfnl  and  most  unexpected  resuscitation  was  received  by  the  company  with 
hursts  of  applause ;  and  from  that  time  the  effects  of  the  poison  graaually  dis- 
appeared. In  about  twelve  minutes  the  dog  that  had  not  taken  the  antidote  was 
dead,  and  his  body  still  lay  on  the  floor ;  and  in  the  same  time  the  animal 
^hich  had  taken  it  was  revived  and  able  to  walk  about,  and  was  finally  sent 
home  perfectly  well,  to  Mr.  B.  Cooper,  to  whom  it  belonged. 

The  medical  men  honourably  and  freely  declared  their  conviction,  that 
Chabert  had  redeemed  his  pledge  and  performed  all  and  more  than  he  had 
promised ;  and  they  very  kindly  proposed  that  a  subscription  should  be  made 
for  him  in  the  room,  as  a  just  remuneration  for  his  very  curious  and  interesting 
exhibition,  which  was  accordingly  commenced,  but  declined  by  Chabert  In  a 
matter,  however,  so  very  important  to  medical  science,  and  so  very  extraordinary, 
they  were  properly  cautious  in  their  final  opinions ;  Mr.  B.  Cooper  in  particular, 
saia,  he  had  seen  dogs  very  violently  afiected  and  yet  recover,  and  some  of  them 
even  without  any  medical  aid ;  but  it  seemed  to  be  their  general  opinion,  that 
M.  Chabert  possessed  some  important  secret  in  counteracting  poison,  and  more 
efficacious  than  any  hitherto  tried;  and  if  in  future  experiments  it  was  found  to 
he  uniform  in  its  salutary  effects,  it  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  knowledge. 
Should  this  prove  to  be  the  case,  it  will  open  a  new  field,  and  commence  a  new 
era  in  medical  science,  llie  secrets  of  Mithridates,  believed,  in  modem  times,  to 
be  visionary  and  fallacious,  will  be  again  in  use,  and  like  many  other  lost  and 
recovered  portions  of  ancient  knowledge,  be  proved  to  have  had  a  real  existence. 
To  the  medical  man  the  discovery  will  be  highly  valuable,  as  the  means  of 
arresting  the  progress  of  the  most  mortal  symptoms  in  the  human  frame ;  and 
to  the  philanUiropist  it  will  be  deeply  interesting,  as  disarming  of  its  tremendous 
potency,  the  qno^t  fefuf^i  destroyer  of  h^man  \ify  t^t  ^ver  wf(9  discov^re4  in 
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'<  Ha  Uitens  to  good  purpoM  wbo  takes  iMite."~DAHTi« 


Mr.  Valpy's  Classical  Journal,  having  reached  the  age  of  twenty  jears,  has 
now,  it  appears,  terminated  its  course.  **  No  similar  work,**  says  the  editor,  "  has 
been  earned  to  such  an  extent."  We  are  of  opinion,  without  disparaging  this 
work  as  it  is,  that  had  it  been  more  practically  useful,  it  might  still  have  gone  on 
successfully.  There  was  too  much  learned  lumber  admitted  amongst  the  redly 
valuable  stores,  of  which  it  was  the  repository.  Too  little  anxiety  was,  we  think, 
displayed  to  separate  the  useful  from  the  valueless,  and  hence  upon  almoet  ereiy 
subject  discussed  by  the  real  thorough-jj^ing  classical  drudges,  we  have  aa 
mdigesta  molea  of  particulars,  coincidences,  distinctions,  &c,  without  end.  We  do  not 
wish  to  depreciate  classical  literature ;  none  can  esteem  it  more  than  ourselves,  bat, 
we  confess,  we  have  little  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  those  who  write  everlasting 
diatribes  on  points  of  no  importance,  who  fill  whole  sheets  of  paper  (never  to  be 
read)  with  oissertations  on  single  words,  (see  Valpy*s  edition  of  Stephen's 
Thesaurus  poastm,)  without  imparting  the  slightest  satisfaction  to  any  but  then- 
selves,  and  who  think  that  to  put  aovm,  when  discussing  anj  sul^ect,  all  that 
was  ever  said,  or  asserted*  or  conjectured  upon  it,  is  true  and  solid  learning. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  "  Revue  £ncyclopediaue,*'  a  new  periodical  entitled 
Le  Pi&ate,  is  announced  for  publication  in  Pans ;  the  object  of  which  (similar  to 
that  of  the  "  Polar  Star,'*  which  has  now  succeeded  the  "  Extractor,*' in  London,) 
IS  to  collect  together,  and  present  in  a  convenient  form,  the  best  articles  in  the 
fugitive  literature  of  the  day.  Respecting  the  execution  of  tlus  woik,  we  know 
nothing,  but  we  cannot  help  adminng  its  honest  and  sigmficatU  title.  It  is 
impossible  to  tell  or  conjecture  what  the  "  Polar  Star"  means ;  but  **  Le  Pifate" 
is  expressive  enough.  Should  the  English  work  again  change  its  name^  we  would 
suggest  the  «The  Plunderer,"  « The  Freebooter,"  « The  Mamnder,'*  « The 
Literary  Ifighwayman,"  or  some  such  manly  and  ingenuous  iqipellation. 

We  have  been  highly  gratified  by  inspecting  some  beautiful  and  highly-finished 
engravings  of  The  Birds  op  America,  from  arawings  made  on  the  spot,  by  John 
James  Audubon,  a  celebrated  Naturalist,  possessed  not  only  of  science  but  feeling 
and  taste.  Where  a  difference  of  plumage  exists  between  the  sexes,  both  the 
male  and  female  birds  have  been  represented ;  in  many  instances  ther  are  beautifully 
grouped  in  their  respective  avocations.  The  sise  of  the  work  is  aoublcs^ephant, 
and  the  birds  are  nearly  as  lar|^  as  life.  Where  aU  are  eminently  attractive,  it  is 
almost  invidious  to  particulanze.  To  those  who  derive  pleasure  from  the  study  of 
Natural  History,  that  high  way  to  the  throne  of  the  Almighty  Creator  of  the 
glorious  eagle  and  the  fairjr  humming-bird,  such  a  work  is  invaluable ;  and  to 
uiose  who  without  being  scientific,  love  to  gaze  upon  the  works  of  God,  and 
''gazing  to  adore,"  Mr.  Audubon's  productions  must  prove  a  never-endinff  aource 
ofinterest  and  amusement.  The  drawings  are  published  by  Mr.  R.  HavdJ,  Junr. 
in  Newman  Street. 

The  Rev.  George  Croly  has  in  preparation  A  Gomflete  History  of  the 
Jews  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Times,  in  three  volumes.  We  are  led  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Croly  views  the  subject  in  a  different  light  from  Mr.  Milman,  or  the  publi- 
cation would  be  unnecessary. 

The  Rev.  Michael  Russell,  LL.D.,  author  of  *<  A  Connection  of  Sacred  and 
Profane  History,"  &c.,  has  in  the  press  a  small  volume  of  Discourses  on  the 
Millennium,  the  Doctrine  op  Election,  Justification  by  Fatth,  the 
Assurance  of  Faith,  and  the  Freeness  of  the  Gospel,"  &c.,  &c. 

A  second  edition,  enlarged  and  improved,  of  Historical  Sketches  of  the 
Native  Irish  and  their  Descendants  ;  illustrative  of  their  past  and  Ffesent 
State,  vrith  regard  to  Literature,  Education,  and  Orel  Inatmction ;  by  Uiristo^ 
pher  Anderson,  is  promised. 

Preparing  for  publication,  a  second  series  of  Stories  from  the  Hibtory  of 
Scotland.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Stewart,  which  is  intended  to  ooni]ddte  the 
Work. 

A  new  edition  of  that  very  amusing  and  interesting  book  Honk's  EvilT  Dat 
Book,  which  first  appeared  in  182^  is  now  in  course  of  publication. 
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A  YBst  degree  of  attention  htm  been  for  some  time  exdted  on  the  continent,  to  the 
merits  of  a  Nbw  System  op  Education,  of  which  M.  Jacotot,  of  Louvain,  is  the 
htventor  and  founder.  He  terms  it  "  Universal  Instruction,*'  from  the  fact,  that  its 
principles  admit  of  application  to  every  subject  in  the  Universe  of  knowledge. 
This  system,  indeed,  presents  what  had  never  before  been  presented,  an  harmonious 
whole,  which  although  of  remarkably  simple  machinery,  is  yet  of  astonishing  eneivy. 
A  pamphlet  has  just  made  its  appearance  in  London,  the  intention  of  which,  is, 
to  furnish  a  complete  general  notion  of  the  principles  and  method  of  this  new 
system,  from  the  operation  of  which,  the  most  marvellous  results  have  been 
nndemably  obtained.  If  a  royal  road  to  learning  be  in  the  nature  of  things  acees- 
ble,  Jacotot  has  assuredly  discovered  it. 

A  new  edition  of  The  Gold  Headed  Cane  is  announced.  This  amusing 
collection  of  anecdotes  of  the  medicd  profession  is  written  by  Dr.  Mc  MichaeL 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry's  new  work,  The  Narrative  of  the  War  in 
Germany  and  France,  comes  from  his  own  pen.  His  former  narrative  of  the 
Peninsular  War,  every  body  knows,  was  concocted  for  him  by  Mr.  Glei^,  the  author 
of  ''the  Subaltern,"  &c.  His  Lordship  states,  that  the  remarks  and  tvrittings  directed 
against  him  on  the  occasion  of  that  cueputyship,  determined  him  to  rely  upon  himself 
for  the  present  imdertaking. 

A  publication  iq>pears  weekly,  called  The  King*s  Bench  Journal,  printed  we 
believe,  within  the  walls  of  the  prison.  Its  object  is  to  investigate  all  subjects  of 
interest,  connected  with  the  insolvents  confined  there,  who,  it  would  appear,  from 
the  matter  and  manner  of  this  work,  form  a  regularly  organized  commuraty.  It  is 
curious,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  even  to  those  who  keep  at  a  respectful  distance  from 
the  garrisons  of  Tenterden*s  Castie — vulgo — the  King's  Bench. 

Two  editions  of  that  ponderous  Greek  Lexicon,  Stephens's  Thesaurus,  are 
about  to  appear  at  once  on  the  continent.  The  proposals  for  one  come  from  Paris; 
for  the  other,  from  Leipsic  Each  of  them  wul  be  much  cheaper  than  that 
published  hj  Valpy,  in  this  country.  The  Leipsic  edition  will  occupy,  at  least, 
seven  years  in  puDucation* 

Society,  at  the  present  time,  seems  almost  a  synonymous  term  with  ttrifij.  The 
members  of  the  Medico-Botanical  Societv,  have  bad  a  desperate  contMt  with  their 
dirifctor,  which  has  ended  ^if  we  may  be  allowed  to  say  so)  in  introducing  a  second 
Spring,  for  they  have  depnved  Frott  of  his  honours.  The  Horticultural  Society 
bas  been  on  the  point  of^  dissolution.  The  Animal  Society — ^we  mean  the  Zoolo- 
gical— ^has  been  wrangling.  The  Literary  Union,  is  not  united;  and  there  are  not 
a  few  rebels  amongst  the  Fellows  of  the  Koyal. 

The  last  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  teUs  us,  that  though  every  one  of  Sir 
Waiter  Scott's  novels  has  been  translated  into  Polish,  yet  so  much  are  the  Poles 
and  Sir  Walter  at  issue,  with  respect  to  the  character  of  Napoleon,  that  not  a  single 
bookseller  can  be  found  in  Poland  courageous  enough  to  advertise  a  translation  of 
the  celebrated  life  of  Buonaparte. 

Some  of  the  ^ood  people  of  Ireland,  it  appears,  are  about  to  p»resent  Mr  Lawless 
with  a  memorial.  They  have  accordingly  advertised  their  intention  with  the 
beading — Lawless  Tribute.     The  juxtaposition  of  words  is  rather  amusing. 

The  first  treatise  published  by  tiie  Society  of  Ecclesiastical  Knowledge,  entitied, 
"  Free  Enquiry  in  Reugion,*'  was  written,  we  are^informed»  by  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Coi,  of  Hackney.     It  is  an  able  production. 

On  the  second  of  April  will  be  completed  vol.  1.  of  The  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  containing  thirty-six  higUy-miished  Portraits  of  Illustrious  and  Eminent 
Individuals  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.    Edited  by  W.  Jerdan,  Esq.»  F.S.A.,  && 

Mr.  Buckingham's  new  Review,  the  Oriental  Quarterly,  bids  &ir,  we  under* 
stand,  to  thrive.  The  first  number,  indeed,  contains  a  body  of  very  interesting 
matter*  connected  with  our  Oriental  possessions,  and  with  eastern  affairs  in  general. 
Some  particulars  respecting  the  only  remaining  descendant  of  Rienzi,  **  the  last  of 
tbe  Romans,"  can  scarcely  fiul  to  exdte  the  sympatiiy  of  all  who  peruse  them. 

A  new  editbn  of  Dawes's  Miscellanea  Crttica,  by  Kidd,  is  announced  s 
ieveral  valuable  juvenile  prolusions  of  that  eminent  cntic.  The  volume  will 
ukewise  exhibit  specimens  of  his  Greek  translatiott  of  Paradise  Lost. 

We  understand  that  Lady  Byron  has  lately  published  a  letter  m  renlytotbo 
memoics  of  Mr.  Thomas  Moorb,  vindicating  her  fiunilv  firom  any  umltte  inteiw 
ferenoe  in  tbe  conjugal  differences  existing  between  herselt  and  her  lata  Jjord. 
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^  A  Life  of  Newton  by  Dr.  Brewster,  is  expected  to  appear  shortly.  It  is  very 
singular,  and  but  little  creditable  to  us,  as  a  nation,  Uutt  nothing  worthy  to  be 
called  a  "  Life"  of  our  great  philosopher  has  hitherto  been  published ;  and  tkst 
we  are  indebted  to  M.  Biot,  a  Frenchman,  for  the  longest  and  altogether  the  ablest 
memoir  yet  produced.  This  memoir,  however,  whicn  was  written  for  the  vohi- 
minous  "Biogiaphie  Universelle,"  recently  finished,  is  not  remarkaMe  for 
candour.  The  life  of  Newton  is  not  an  easy  one  to  write.  Many  of  the  tradi- 
tional anecdotes  of  that  great  man,  are  of  very  questiona3)le  authenticity.  We  are, 
however,  glad  that  the  subject  has  &llen  into  such  excellent  bands. 

A  Series  of  Medals  of  the  eminent  men  of  the  present  age,  has  been  projected 
by  Messrs.  Samuel  Parker  and  Scipio  Clint ;  respectively  Bronzist  and  Medallist 
to  his  Majesty.  We  consider  this  a  very  interesting  unaertaking,  and  one  which 
there  is  little  doubt  will  be  well  supported.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  is  the  first  of 
the  series. 

In  the  advertisement  announcing  the  virtues,  &c.,  of  Burke^s  Peerage,  it  is 
stated,  that  this  work  contains  many  anecdotes,  and  much  authentic  information, 
"  amfidentiaUy  communicated  to  the  author.**  This  trusty  personage  kindly  whispen 
his  confidential  matters  into  Uie  ears  of  his  million-headed  friend,  the  puUic  A 
shrewd  Quaker  once  gave  it  as  his  advice,  *<  Tell  not  thy  secrets  to  thy  friend,  for 
thy  friend  hath  a  frien£*'    This  is  very  much  to  the  purpose. 

The  Misses  Both. — Our  readers  will  recollect  the  romantic  but  unhappv  stoty 
of  these  unfortimate  Hanoverian  sisters; — of  the  five,  two  drowned  themselves  in 
Switzerland,  they  tied  a  shawl  round  Uieir  waists,  and  plunged  together  into  the 
Lake  of  Geneva ;  the  remaining  three,  it  will  be  remembered,  plunged  from  a  boat 
ofi*  Greenwich  Hospital,  one  of  them  perished,  the  other  two  were  saved  by  the 
boatman ;  within  the  last  few  months,  these  two  attempted  to  destroy  diemselves 
by  taking  laudanum  at  a  house  in  the  Regent's  Park — ^the  life  of  one  was  saved, 
the  other  died.  Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  story  remains  to  be 
told.  The  newspi^rs,  of  course,  carried  the  melancholy  intelligence  to  Hanover, 
where  it  was  perused  by  a  gentleman  of  high  rank  and  considerable  wealth,  who 
had  been  many  years  ago  attached  to  this  only  surviving  one  of  the  sisters.  He 
imme^tely  embarked  for  England,  offered  marriage  to  Miss  Adolphine  Both, — 
she  is  now  his  wife,  and  thev  are  on  the  eve  of  embaridng  from  London  for  Italy. 
To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  statements  of  their  near  connection  with  the  lo^ 
family  of  England  are  perfectly  correct. 

Two  several  series  of  translations  of  Qassical  authors  are  going  on  at  the 
present  time ;  the  one  published  by  Mr.  Valpy,  the  other  by  Mr.  Jones.  Thev 
are  both  very  neat,  and  very  cheap.  Jones*s  woric  is  printed  in  a  very  smaU  tbougn 
clear  type.     He  has  already  sent  out  Murphy's  Tacitus. 

Mr.  Sotheby  has  published  specimens  of  a  new  translation  of  Ho&ter.  We  have 
some  doubts  of  the  exact  fitness  of  Mr.  Sotheby's  literaiv  talents,  to  the  production 
of  a  new  and  improved  translation  of  the  Greek  bard.  Mr.  Sotheby  is  too  elegant. 
Homer  was  not  an  elegant  writer.  He  that  makes  battles  and  bloodshed  elegant, 
violates  nature. 

The  English  School  of  Political  Economy  is  now  the  subject  of  much  contro- 
versial investigation  in  Poland.  M'Culloch's  <<  Principles,"  and  some  of  Mill's 
Essays,  are  translated  into  Polish ;  and  Bentham's  celebrated  Panoptican  scheme, 
is  receiving  a  great  measure  of  public  attention.  Mr.  Bentham  certainly  needs 
poUahvng, 

Moore  is  preparing  a  Life  of  Petrarch. 

Montgomery  is  said  to  be  engaged  by  Dr.  Lardner,  the  conductor  of  the  Cabinet 
Cyclopedia,  to  write  the  Lives  of  the  Poets.  We  shall,  doubtless,  have  some 
wigfatful  reading  from  his  welUpractised  pen. 

An  aetion  has  been  recently  brought  against  the  Society  for  the  Difiunon  of  Uselid 
Knowle<^  by  some  Burton  ale  brewers,  on  account  of  certain  insinuations  oontaimd 
in  a  treatise  on  «  Brewing,"  published  under  the  superintendence  of  that  society. 
The  expressions  used  by  the  writer  of  the  treatise,  were  certainly  sufficient  to  induce 
the  readers  of  them  to  believe,  that  those  who  drink  Burton  ale,  do  not  ({oaff 
Nectar» 

The  Baron  de  Sacy,  has  recently  published  in  France,  a  short  memoir  on  the 
celdwated  Eastern  tales,  called  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainmsntb,  in  which, 
h«  disproves  their  Indian  or  Persian  origin,  and  ascqbes  theoi  fo  Syria,    ti^ 
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Extending  my  rambles  beyond  the  immediate  precincts  of  the 
Missionary  Institution,  I  ascended  some  of  the  picturesque  heights 
in  the  yicinity,  to  which  my  attention  had  been  more  particularly 
directed  by  my  conversation  with  the  brethren. 

On  the  southern  declivity  of  one  of  those  bushy  hills,  where 
there  was  a  grassy  opening  amidst  the  copse  wood,  we  found  the 
remains  of  a  Gaffer  kraal  or  encampment,  and,  in  the  vicinity, 
the  vestiges  of  gardens  which  these  people  had  cultivated,  and  of 
granaries  which  they  had  constructea  for  the  preservation  of  their 
crops,  during  their  former  occupation  of  this  part  of  the  country. 
Their  temporary  cabins  had  entirely  mouldered  away,  or  more 
probably  had  been  burnt  down,  but  the  outlines  of  their  little  com 
plots  were  still  distinctly  visible,  though  overgrown  with  grass  and 
bashes ;  and  some  of  their  granaries  were  almost  in  the  state  in 
which  they  had  left  them.  These  granaries,  if  we  may  so  term 
them,  are  of  very  simple  construction ;  they  are  merely  pits  dug 
in  the  ground,  of  six  or  eight  feet  in  depth,  having  a  narrow 
orifice  above,  but  widening  out  below  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a 
large  earthem  jar.  They  are  always  constructed  in  such  a  soil 
and  situation  as  to  be  secure  from  underground  springs  or  other 
sources  of  damp.  They  are  moreover  carefully  plastered  over 
with  the  composition  I  have  formerly  described,  and  thoroughly 
dried,  by  a  fire  of  brushwood  being  kindled  in  them  previously  to 
their  being  filled  with  grain ;  and  finally  they  are  closed  up  by  a 
large  flat  stone  being  placed  over  the  orifice,  and  the  whole  plas- 
tered over  with  tenacious  clay.  For  the  sake  of  greater  security 
thev  are  generally  excavated  within  the  cattle  fold. 

The  grain  principally  cultivated  by  the  CafTer  tribes,  and  termed 
in  this  country,  Cafier  com,  is  a  species  of  millet,  the  holcus  tor- 
ghuM  of  botanists.  It  is  not  much  larger  in  the  grain  than  rape- 
seed,  but  is  very  nutritious,  and  when  made  into  bread,  somewhat 
resembles  oaten  cakes  in  its  peculiar  and  not  unpleasant  flavour. 
The  natives  eat  it  frequently  in  the  manner  of  nee,  boiled  with 
milk ;  ^  they  also  make  very  palatable  bread  by  pounding  the 
grain  into  meal  in  a  wooden  mortar,  kneading  it  into  cakes,  and 
baking  it  in  the  warm  ashes  of  their  wood  fires.  They  are 
moreover  acquainted  with  the  art  of  malting  this  grain,  and  con- 
trive to  brew  from  it  a  sort  of  tolerable  beer. 

Maize  or  Indian  com  is  also  cultivated  by  these  tribes,  but  not 
to  such  an  extent  as  the  millet,  probably  from  its  being  less 
adapted  to  sustain  the  severe  summer  droughts,  from  which  this 
country  so  often  suffers.  The  maize  appears  to  have  been  obtained 
originsuly  from  the  colonists,  but  the  (JafTer  corn  is  either  indige- 
nous or  derived  at  aome  remote  period  from  quite  another  source, 
probably  from  the  tropical  regions  of  Africa. 

VOL.   I.  Y 
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They  calUyate,  likewise,  some  kinds  of  calaTUtces,  and  a 
peculiar  species  of  water  melon,  which  is  often  preserved  dried  in 
slices. 

These  grains  and  fruits,  together  with  milk,  chiefly  in  a  coagu- 
lated state,  and  the  flesh  of  such  animab  as  they  kill  in  hunting, 
form  the  principal  food  of  these  simple  barharians.  Their  cattle 
they  do  not  willingly  kill,  except  on  high  festival  occasions,  or 
when  receiving  the  visits  of  honoured  friends.  Fish  they  consider 
unclean  and  unfit  for  human  food,  just  as  we  regard  the  flesh  of 
snakes  and  lizards.  They  have  other  peculiar  prejudices  about 
unclean  meats,  &c.,  which  together  with  their  universal  practice  of 
the  rite  of  circumcision,  some  analogies  of  language,  and  other 
circumstances,  appear  to  indicate  the  remote  derivation  of  these 
tribes  from  a  Hebrew  or  Arabian  origin,  or  at  least  some  former 
connection  with  the  Semitic  race.  But  this  interesting  topic, 
upon  which  I  have  collected  some  curious  illustrations  must  be 
reserved  for  a  future  occasion. 

Wishing  to  survey  more  extensively  the  scenery  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  White  River,  I  started  one  morning  before  sun  rise,  and 
set  out  on  horseback  on  an  exploratory  ramble,  accompanied  by 
a  Hottentot  guide  on  foot,  equipt  with  his  gun  and  hunting  gear. 
The  sun  had  not  yet  risen  over  the  bushy  hills  as  we  proceeded 
down  the  valley,  and  every  tree  and  flower  was  bright  and  spark- 
ling with  dew,  dilTusing  a  grateful  feeling  of  freshness  in  this 
thirsty  land,  where  rain  is  precarious  and  often  long  denied.  The 
rich  fragrance  of  the  wild  African  jesmine,  clustering  with  its 
white  flowers  around  the  rocks  and  aged  trees,  agreeably  attracted 
my  notice,  and  recalled  my  thoughts  to  far  distant  scenes,  where  I 
had  seen  the  same  beautiful  shrub,  or  a  species  nearly  resembling 
it,  naturalized  in  the  rigorous  clime  of  I^ritain,  and  contributing 
to  embellish  the  tasteful  dwelling  of  a  much-loved  friend.  Blue- 
bells, too,  almost  precisely  similar  to  those  of  our  own  Scottish 
braes,  were  growing  among  the  tangled  brushwood  through  which 
we  wound  our  way  ;  and  a  small  bird  now  and  then  chirped  a  few 
wild  notes,  which  so  much  resembled  the  preluding  quiver  of  the 
woodlark  that  I  almost  started  to  hear  them.  But  the  song  died 
away  in  a  feeble  trill  and  all  again  was  silent,  save  the  cooing  of 
turtle  doves,  which  even  at  this  season  of  the  year  (the  autumn  of 
South  Africa)  is  continually  to  be  heard  at  early  morn,  in  a  wood- 
land country,  and  which  produces  a  soothing  though  somewhat 
monotonous  efiect. 

After  proceeding  a  mile  or  two  down  the  river  we  stmoi;^  into  a 
path  on  the  left  hand,  which  led  us  into  the  boson  of  the  jungle, 
or  hosch,  as  it  is  termed  in  this  country,  behind  the  woody  heights 
which  bound  the  White  River  on  the  south.  The  path  on  which 
we  now  entered  led  us  along  a  sort  of  valley,  or  rather  avenue, 
through  the  forest  of  evergreens  and  brushwood,  which  covered 
the  undulating  country  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  This  avenue 
consisted  of  a  succession  of  grassy  savannahs,  often  of  large  extent, 
opening  into  each  other  through  the  jungle,  and  afibrding  a  wide 
range  of  excellent  pasturage  ror  the  herds  of  the  settlement  It 
had  however  the  disadvantage  of  being  destitute  of  water,  except- 
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ing  after  heavy  rains ;  and  another  serious  drawback  is  the  extreme 
hazard  to  which  the  cattle  pastured  in  it,  as  well  as  their  keepers, 
are  exposed,  during  the  disturbances  with  the  Gaffers,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extent  of  jungle  which  surrounds  it.  Of  this  danger 
sufficient  demonstration  was  exhibited  to  me  by  my  guide  pointing 
out,  as  we  passed  along,  the  spot  where,  a  few  years  ago,  nine  of  his 
comrades  were  slaughtered,  and  of  which  he  gave  me  the  following 
account. 

During  the  irruption  of  the  Gaffer  clans,  after  the  invasion  and 
devastation  of  their  country  by  the  colonial  government  in  1819, 
the  mountains  and  forests  of  the  Zureberg  were  occupied  by  nume- 
rous marauding  bands  of  these  barbarians,  who  poured  themselves 
into  the  colony  in  a  state  of  great  exasperation,  resolved  either  to 
recapture  the  cattle  of  which  they  had  been  plundered,  or  to  in- 
demnify themselves  by  carrying  off  those  of  the  colonists.  They 
had  already,  several  times  menaced  the  Moravian  village  with 
nightlv  attacks ;  and  as  it  was  well  known  that  parties  of  them 
were  lurking  in  the  vicinity,  the  cattle  of  the  community  were 
constantly  guarded  by  ten  or  twelve  of  the  most  courageous 
and  steady  Hottentots,  armed  with  guns.  The  Gaffers,  you  are 
aware,  have  no  other  arms  than  kirries  and  tusaffais,  that  is,  clubs 
and  javelins,  and  they  knew  well  from  experience,  that  these 
herdsmen  were  unerring  marksmen,  and  that  their  own  weapons 
and  mode  of  warfare  were  but  ill  fitted  to  compete  with  the  tire- 
lock.  They  had  determined,  however,  at  all  hazards,  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  fine  herd  of  cattle  belonging  to  the  settlement, 
and  they  proved  successful. 

The  Hottentots  had  one  day  driven  the  cattle  up  this  avenue 
into  one  of  the  open  spots,  or  woodland  prairies,  which  I  have  just 
mentioned,  and  observing  no  fresh  traces  of  the  enemy,  seated 
themselves  in  a  group,  about  a  hundred  paces  from  the  side  of  the 
inngle,  and  began  to  smoke  their  pipes,  each  with  his  loaded  gun 
lying  close  beside  him  on  the  grass.  The  Gaffers,  who  were  eagerly 
watching  all  their  motions  from  the  neighbouring  heights,  judged 
that  this  was  a  favourable  opportunity  to  attack  them.  Greeping 
through  the  thickets  with  the  stealthy  pace  of  the  panther,  they 
advanced  cautiously  to  the  skirts  of  the  copsewood  nearest  to  the 
herdsmen ;  and  there  crouching  in  silence  till  they  observed  the 
devoted  men  eagerly  engaged  in  conversation,  and  with  their 
faces  turned  in  a  different  direction,  they  burst  out  upon  them 
suddenly  with  their  frightful  war  whoop.  Pouring  in  a  shower  of 
assagaitt  as  they  rushed  forward,  they  almost  instantlv  closed,  club 
in  hand,  with  the  few  not  already  transfixed  by  their  missiles. 
So  sudden  and  unexpected  was  the  onset  that  only  two  of  the  ten 
Hottentots  had  time  to  fire.  Two  of  the  assailants  fell ;  but  their 
loss  was  bloodily  avenged  by  the  slaughter  of  nine  of  the  herds- 
men, one  only  of  their  number  escaping  by  fiying  to  the  jungle, 
with  two  assagais  sticking  in  his  body ;  and  the  cattle  of  the  settle- 
ment, to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  a  thousand  head  became  a  prey 
to  the  enemy. 

The  men  thus  slain  were  among  the  best  and  most  industrious 
of  the  little  community,  and  all  of  them  left  wives  and  families  to 
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deplore  their  untimely  fate.  The  event  overwhelmed  the  settle- 
ment with  lamentation  and  dismay ;  and  as  the  cattle  were  the 
chief  support  of  the  inhabitants,  and  an  attack  upon  the  village 
itself  was  nightly  anticipated,  the  institution  was  soon  after  aban- 
doned, and  the  missionaries  and  their  followers  took  refuge  in  the 
district  town  of  Uitenhage,  where  they  were  received  with  much 
sympathy,  and  treated  with  great  kindness  both  by  the  inhabitants 
and  the  government  functionaries.  From  this  place  of  refuge,  as 
I  formerly  mentioned,  they  had  returned  only  a  few  months  before 
my  visit. 

With  this,  and  similar  anecdotes  of  the  Cafier  wars,  I  was 
entertained  by  my  guide  as  we  penetrated  into  the  recesses  of 
the  woody  wilderness,  which  had  but  recently  been  the  haunt  of 
these  wild  warriors,  and  where  some  of  their  marauding  bands 
were  reported  to  be  still  occasionally  lurking. 

But  another  object  ere  long  attracted  our  attention.  The  fresh 
traces  of  a  troop  of  elephants  appeared  on  our  path,  and  my  guide, 
after  carefully  inspecting  their  foot-prints,  declared  that  they  had 
passed  this  way  to  the  eastward  only  about  an  hour  or  so  before 
us.  Eager  to  have  a  sight  of  these  extraordinary  animals,  which 
I  had  not  yet  seen  in  their  wild  state,  I  followed  on  their  route  as 
fast  as  the  Hottentot  could  keep  pace  with  me.  For  four  or  Bve 
miles  we  pursued  their  track  in  this  manner  through  the  mazy 
glades  of  the  jungle,  my  attendant  warning  me  every  now  and  then, 
as  the  lofty  evergreens  crowded  more  densely  around  the  path,  to 
proceed  with  caution,  and  at  every  new  opening  among  the  thickets 
we  glanced  eagerly  forward  and  around,  in  the  expectation  of 
coming  plump  upon  '*  a  covey  of  elephants."  Our  hopes  of  over- 
taking them,  however,  were  fruitless,  and  on  gaining  an  elevation 
where  the  jungle  opened  up  and  admitted  a  view  of  the  country 
for  many  miles  before  us,  saw  clearly  that  we  were  too  late.  The 
sagacious  animals  had  retreated  just  before  sun-rise,  as  they  usually 
do,  to  their  less  accessible  haunts,  in  all  probability  concealed 
in  some  of  the  more  lofty  woods  or  wild  ravines  that  run  up  to  the 
skirts  of  the  savage  Zureberg.  Farther  pursuit  therefore,  for  the 
present,  my  guide  pronounced  to  be  utterly  vain,  but  gave  me 
hopes  that  by  starting  at  an  earlier  hour  next  day,  my  curiosity 
might  possibly  yet  be  gratified  by  a  sight  of  them. 

Turning  our  course  to  the  left,  we  ere  long  gained  a  rude  wag- 
gon track,  which  leads  by  a  steep  and  stony  descent  to  the  White 
River  valley.  As  it  approaches  the  glen,  this  path  is  closed  w 
on  either  side  for  a  considerable  distance  by  the  tall  jungle,  so 
luxuriant  in  its  growth  that  one  would  suppose  even  a  wolf  or  a 
leopard  would  scarcely  be  able  to  find  a  way  through  it.  The 
path  itself,  originally  tracked  out  by  the  elephants,  appears  to 
nave  been  widened  by  the  axe  just  sufficiently  to  allow  a  single 
waggon  to  pass  along,  and  it  now  formed  the  only  access  on 
this  side  to  the  upper  part  of  the  glen.  This  pass  is  called  the 
Slagiboom ;  and  it  acquired  its  name,  according  to  the  account 
of  my  guide,  from  the  following  occurrence : — 

Many  years  ago,  before  the  Cafiers  were  dispossessed  of  this 
part  of  the  country,  and  finally  driven  over  the  Great  Fish  River, 
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the  chief  Congo  and  his  clan  occupied  the  White  River  valley  and 
the  fastnesses  of  the  adjacent  mountains  in  great  force.  During 
one  of  the  struggles  which  ensued,  in  consequence  of  Congo's 
attempt  to  maintain  himself  in  possession  of  this  district,  a  party 
of  seventy  or  eighty  boors  were  sent  to  occupy  this  glen,  while 
other  troops  environed  the  Caffer  camp  from  the  opposite  side. 
The  b«ors  rode  in  without  opposition  through  this  pass ;  but  find- 
ing the  enemy  stronger  than  they  expected  they  became  alarmed, 
and  attempted  to  retreat  by  the  same  road.  The  Cafiers,  however, 
who  on  this  occasion  showed  themselves  not  destitute  of  military 
skill,  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  blocked  up  the  narrow  path  by 
stretching  a  large  tree  across  it  near  the  centre,  and  fastening  it 
with  thongs  and  wattles  at  either  end ;  and  then  stationing  them- 
selves in  strong  bands  among  the  copsewood,  they  attacked  the 
hoors  on  all  sides,  as  soon  as  they  had  fairly  entered  the  defile, 
with  showers  of  javelins,  and  slew  a  great  number  of  them  before 
they  were  able  to  force  a  passage  through.  From  this  bloody 
catastrophe  the  spot  obtained  the  name  of  Slagt-boom,  or  *^  Slaugh- 
ter Tree." 

This  anecdote  recalls  to  my  recollection  another  tragical  afiair 
which  took  place,  at  no  great  distance  from  this  spot,  at  a  more 
recent  period.  In  1811,  a  great  efibrt  was  made  by  the  colonial 
government  to  expel  the  Caffers  from  this  quarter  of  the  country, 
which  they  claimed  as  their  own,  having  occupied  it,  in  fact,  for 
the  greater  part  of  a  century,  and  having,  as  they  alleged  (and, 
I  hetieve,  truly),  twice  purchased  it — ^namely,  first  from  the  Hot- 
tentots, and  afterwards  from  the  boors.  Their  right  of  possession, 
however,  whetlier  just  or  otherwise,  the  colonial  government  had 
determined  not  to  recognise,  and  orders  were  suddenly  issued 
to  invite  them  to  evacuate  this  territory,  and  if  they  refused  imme- 
diate compliance,  to  drive  them,  by  fire  and  sword,  across  the 
Great  Fish  River.  At  the  time  when  the  colonial  troops  assem- 
bled to  carry  this  order  into  execution  it  was  in  the  summer,  when 
the  com  and  vegetables  of  the  Cafiers  were  not  fully  ripe ;  and  the 
hardship  of  being  obliged  to  abandon  their  crops,  and,  conse- 
qnently,  to  sufier  a  twelvemonth's  scarcity,  during  which  many 
must  perish  of  absolute  famine,  was  urgently  pleaded  to  obtain 
a  short  respite.  Their  remonstrances,  however,  were  not  listened 
to :  the  peremptory  mandate  was  given  to  remove  instantly. 

During  these  transactions,  while  the  Caffers  were  highly  exas- 
perated, by  what  they  considered  cruel  and  oppressive  treatment, 
and  were  beginning  to  assume  a  very  hostile  attitude,  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  district,  old  Landdrost  Stockenstrom,  sought  a 
conference  with  some  of  the  principal  chiefs,  with  the  benevolent 
purpose  of  endeavouring  to  persuade  them  to  evacuate  the  country 
peaceably,  in  order  to  avoid  the  devastation  and  bloodshed  which 
must  otherwise  ensue.  Mr.  Stockenstrom  was  much  respected  by 
the  Caffers  on  account  of  the  justice  and  humanity  he  had  dis- 
played when  disputes  had  occurred  between  them  and  the  colo- 
nists; and,  trusting  to  their  characteristic  good  faith,  he  had 
repeatedly  ventured  among  them  with  a  very  slender  escort.  It 
is  reported,  that  on  the  present  occasion,  although  his  application 
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for  an  interview  was  not  declined,  a  message  was  secretly  sent  lum 
by  one  of  the  chiefs  warning  him  not  to  trust  his  safety,  at  that 
time,  among  them.  This  warning,  however,  as  well  as  the  urgent 
dissuasions  of  some  of  his  own  people,  Stockenstrom,  though  a 
cautious  as  well  as  a  brave  man,  disregarded,  and  met  the  Caffers  in 
the  forests  of  the  Zureberg  with  only  about  a  dozen  or  fifteen  atten- 
dants. Whether  the  chiefs  who  acceded  to  this  meeting  were 
accessory  to  any  premeditated  plan  of  treachery  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  clearly  ascertained,  but  certain  it  is  that  Stock- 
enstrom and  his  party  were  suddenly  attacked  in  one  of  the 
dangerous  defiles  of  the  forest,  near  the  spot  appointed  for  the 
conference,  and  most  of  them  massacred.  One  of  the  few  who 
escaped  was  Diederik  MuUer,  a  person  with  whom  1  am  well 
acquainted :  he  saved  his  life  by  flying  into  the  forest,  and 
creeping  through  the  thicketo  <'  like  a  jackall,"  as  he  expressed  it, 
until  he  reached  a  place  of  safety. 

As  some  apology  for  the  conduct  of  the  Caffers  on  this  occasion,  I 
have  been  informed  by  my  friend,  the  Rev.  J.  Brownlee,  a  missionary 
who  resided  many  years  among  them,  that  this  perfidious  slaughter 
was  perpetrated  by  a  band  of  the  Ammadankse  tribe,  a  broken 
clan  who  entertained  an  inveterate  and  deadly  animosity  towards 
the  colonists,  of  the  origin  of  which  the  following  account  is 
given.  About  the  year  1770,  the  boors  of  Bruintjes-hoogte  invited 
the  Ammadankse  clan  of  Caffers,  of  whom  Jalumba  was  then  chief, 
to  meet  them  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Great  Fish  River,  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  a  consultation  on  some  public  matters. 
The  Ammadank»  attended  the  meeting,  where  a  peaceable  con- 
ference was  held,  and  they  were  entertained  with  brandy  and  tobacco. 
After  which  the  boors  said  they  had  brought  a  costly  present  for 
their  good  friends  the  Caffers ;  and  having  spread  some  rush  matson 
the  ground  they  spread  upon  them  a  profusion  of  beads,  and  invited 
their  visitors  to  make  a  scramble  and  display  their  activity  in  pick- 
ing them  up,  upon  a  signal  to  be  given.  The  "  Christians"*  then 
retired  a  little  distance  to  where  their  guns  were  lying  ready 
loaded  with  two  or  three  buUeU  each.  The  promised  signal  being 
given  by  the  Veld-cornet  Botman,  the  Caffers,  dreading  no  guile, 
rushed  upon  the  beads,  overturning  each  other  in  their^  eagerness 
to  snatch  a  share  of  these  tempting  trinkets.  At  this  instant  the 
boors,  seizing  their  fire-arms,  poured  in  a  volley  upon  their 
unsuspecting  visitors  with  so  destructive  an  aim  that  very  few,  it  i« 
said,  escaped  the  massacre.  The  residue,  having  lost  their  chief 
and  their  principal  men,  became  a  **  broken  clan,"  abandoned  the 
banks  of  the  Fish  River,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  Zureberg  with 
the  chief  Congo  and  their  countrymen  of  the  tribe  of  Tinde;  and 
it  was  some  of  the  descendants  of  this  unfortunate  family,  as 
Mr.  Brownlee  was  assured,  who,  remembering  that  day  of  trea- 
chery and  murder,  now  seized  the  opportunity  of  revenging  the 
wrongs  of  their  race  upon  the  colonists.  A  son  of  their  old 
oppressor  Botman  was  among  the  slain. 

•  Christiaiifr— «  Christen-mauchen,"  is  the  appellation  which  the  Dutdi  cotonisto 
always  apply  to  themselves  in  contradistinction  to  the  "heathen  bucks,  cf 
"  ZwaarU  Naiie." 
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Bat  enougk  for  the  present  of  these  reciprocal  barbarities. 
The  men  who,  while  professing  themselves  Christians,  com- 
mit such  outrages,  interpose  a  moral  barrier  to  the  progress 
of  ciTilisation  and  religion  among  the  heathen  tribes  which 
years  of  missionary  labours  can  with  difficulty  overcome ;  and 
snoh  has  long  been  the  effect  upon  the  Caifers.  Happily, 
however,  more  just  sentiments  of  our  blessed  religion  are  at  length 
beginning  rapidly  to  gain  ground  among  these  interesting  tribes ; 
and  though  the  professed  converts  to  Christianity  are  not  yet 
numerous,  an  anxiety  to  obtain  missionaries,  and  to  receive  instruc- 
tion, is  becoming  every  day  stronger  and  more  widely  diffused. 
If  these  and  other  favourable  appearances  are  not  illusory,  the 
AUl  reception  of  the  Christian  faith  by  more  than  one  heathen 
tribe  of  Southern  Africa  may,  with  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
be  reasonably  anticipated  at  no  very  distant  period. 

But  my  allotment  of  space  being  filled  for  the  present,  I  but- 
ton up,  as  usual,  my  reflections  with  a  sonnet : — 

THE  CAFFEB. 

Lo !  where  he  crouches  by  the  kloof  *s  dark  side, 
Eying  the  farmer's  lo^ving  herds  afar ; 
Impatient  watchinK  till  the  evening  star 
Lead  forth  the  twilight  dim,  that  he  may  glide 
Like  panther  to  the  prey.     With  free-bom  pride 
He  scorns  the  herdsman — ^nor  regards  the  scar 
Of  recent  wound — but  burnishes  for  war 
His  assagai  and  taige  of  bufialo-hide. 
"  He  is  a  robber  ?" — True ;  it  is  a  strife 
Between  the  black-skinn'd  bandit  and  the  white : 
"  A  savage  ?** — Yes ;  though  loth  to  aim  at  life. 
Evil  for  evil  fierce  he  doth  requite : 
*'  A  heathen  ?" — Teach  him  dien  thy  better  creed, 
Christian — ^if  thou  deserv*st  that  name  indeed ! 


A  DREAM  OP  THE  FUTURE. 


BY  MI8S  JEWSBUBY. 


A  new  age  exptadi 
Its  white  and  holy  wini^,  above  the  peaceflil  landi.— Bsyant. 


It  WM  not  in  a  cnrtatned  bed. 

When  winter  storms  were  howling  dread. 

This  nleaaant  dream  I  knew ; — 
But  in  tne  golden  month  of  June, 
Beneath  the  bri^t  and  pladd  moon. 

In  slumber  mt  as  dew. 

Alone,  in  a  green  and  woody  dell, 
Where  the  lovely  light  of  the  moon- 
beams fell. 
With  soft  sheen  on  the  grass ; 
Still,  except  when  a  wandering  breeze 
Stining   tne  boughs   of  the  beechen 


Hade  shadows  come  and  pass. 


Silent— but  for  the  midnight  bird 
That  makes  the  spot  where'er  *tis  heard 

With  spell  and  sorcery  fraught ; 
Filling  the  mind  with  imaged  things 
Of  dreams,  and  melodies,  and  wings. 

The  faery-land  of  thou^L 

The  flowers  had  folded  up  their  hues. 
But  their  odours  mixed  with  air  and 
dews 
Made  it  a  bliss  to  breathe ; 
How  could  I  choose  but  dream  that 

night. 
With  a  bower  above  of  bloom  and  light, 
A  mossy  coach  beneath  ?, 
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I  dreamt — and  of  this  world  of  woe. 
This  verj  world  of  gloom  and  show, 

Where  love  and  beauty  cease ; 
This  world  wherein  all  rair  is  frail. 
And  but  wrong  and  sorrow  never  fail, 

Changed  to  a  world  of  peace. 

And  vet  remained  it  as  of  old, 
Peopled  by  men  of  human  mould. 

To  human  feelings  wed ; 
Yet,  was  their  traffic  in  the  town, 
Yet,  wore  the  king  his  glittering  crown, 

And  peasants  earned  their  bread. 

And  day  and  night  were  then  as  now, 
And  the  stars  on  heaven's  mighty  brow, 

Twinkled  their  sleepless  eyes; 
Like  watchers  sent  by  the  absent  sun. 
To  look  on  all  things  said  and  done, 

*Till  he  again  arise. 

Sprinff  with  its  promise  went  and  came. 
And  Summer  with  its  breath  of  flame. 

Flushing  the  earth  with  flowers ; 
And  Autumn  like  a  sorcerer  bold, 
Transmuting  by  his  touch  to  gold, 

The  fruitage  of  the  bowers. 

Earth  still  but  knew  an  earthly  lot ; 
Yet  'twas  a  changed  and  charmed  spot, 

Where'er  the  free  foot  trod ; 
For  now  no  longer  crime  and  sin. 
Like  cratered  fires  its  breast  within. 

Flamed  forth  against  its  God. 

The  curse  that  chained  its  strength  was 

gone. 
And  pleasantly  in  order  shone 

The  seasons  into  life. 
With  only  Winter  plucked  away. 
And  heat  and  cold  in  tempered  sway. 

Nature  no  more  at  strife. 

The  pole  had  Eden-wealth  of  flowers. 
The  tropic — ^noons  of  breezy  hours, 

The  seaman  feared  no  storm ; 
The  traveller,  far  from  haunts  of  men. 
Slept  dreadless  near  the  lion's  den ; 

Nor  did  the  serpent's  form. 

With  its  splendid  coat  of  many  dyes. 
Bid  hate  and  fear  alternate  rise. 

For  in  the  peace  prepared, — 
The  holy  peace  that  upward  ran. 
From  man  to  God,  from  beast  to  man. 

Even  the  serpent  shared. 


No  clarion  stirred  the  quiet  air. 
No  banner  with  its  meteor-glare 

The  playful  breezes  saw ; 
Unknown  the  warrior's  batde-Uade, 
And  judge  in  gloomy  pomp  annqfed. 

For  love  alone  was  law. 

There  might  be  tears  on  diildhood's 

cheek. 
But  few,  and  passionless,  and  medc. 

For  strife  of  soul  was  dead ; 
And  every  smile  with  love  was  fianght. 
And  glance  of  eye,  spoke   f^aet  oif 
thou£[ht. 
Far  off  deceit  and  dread. 


Shrined  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Like  gardens  of  Hesperides, 

Lay  each  beloved  land. 
Inhabited  by  peaceful  men. 
Each  happy  in  his  calling  then. 

In  city,  vale,  or  stiand. 

For  poverty  and  neatness  knew 
Their  brotherhood — and  service  tme 

Each  from  the  other  won ; 
The  slave  looked  on  his  broken  chain. 
And  with  a  spirit  freed  from  pain, 

Smiled  upward  on  the  son. 

It  was  a  holy,  holy  time  1 

The  soul  like  nature  reached  its  prime. 

And  grew  an  angel-thing ; 
A  paradise  of  blissful  thought — 
A  fountain  never-fearing  droug^ 

A  palace — God  its  King. 

It  was  a  holy  time ;  no  sight 
But  wore  an  aspect  of  dehgfa:^ 

Peace  was  in  every  sound ; 
Peace  in  the  song  for  the  blissful  wed, 
Peace  in  the  chaunt  for  the  tnnqiul 
dead. 

The  buried  and  the  crowned. 

And  ever  rose  on  the  swelling  bieae, 
From  hamlets  poor  and  pJ^r^g^ 

Cities  and  lonelv  ways. 
Pealing  through  all  earth's  pulses  stioi^ 
Like  the  roar  of  ocean  turned  to  soi^ 

A  hymn  of  lofi^  praise. 

And  Death,  vrith  light  and  lovii^  hand, 
Marahalled  with  smiles  his  radiant  band 

Into  a  higher  sphere, 
Ev'n  as  a  shephera  kind  and  old 
Calleth  at  night  his  flock  to  fold. 

With  strains  of  music  dear. 


Thus  dreamt  I  through  the  live-long  night. 
Till  the  freshened  breeze  of  morning  bnght. 

Sleep  from  my  eyelids  shook ; 
And  then  with  thoughts  where  joy  held  sway. 
And  longinffs  bright— my  musing  way 

Back  to  the  world  I  took. 
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BY  THE  AVTBOR  OF  <<  TALES  OF  WELSH  SOdETY  AND  SCENERY/'  &C 

That  the  origin  of  monkhood  may  he  clearly  deduced  from  the 
persecution  of  the  primitive  Christians,  is  a  fact  too  well  authen- 
ticated to  admit  of  dispute;  and  the  older  and  more  elaborate 
vriters  on  the  subject  inform  us,  that  Paul  of  Thebes  was  the 
first  individual  of  any  notoriety,  who  set  the  example  of  seceding 
from  the  established  order  of  religion.  At  the  time  of  the  perse- 
cution set  on  foot  by  Decius,  Paul,  fearing  the  doom  denounced 
against  the  Christians,  fled  into  a  desert,  and  concealed  himself  in 
a  cave  at  the  foot  of  a  rock.  This  was  about  the  year  of  our  Lord» 
260.  Here  he  lived  till  he  was  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  of 
age,  subsisting  only  upon  such  fruits  and  herbs  as  the  waste 
afforded.  As  he  was  dying,  Anthony,  who  like  Paul  was  a  wan- 
derer from  necessity,  stumbled  upon  him  by  chance,  ministered 
to  him  in  his  dying  hour,  and  buried  him  in  the  desert  where  he 
had  lived  so  long.  This  Anthony  was  an  Egyptian  and  a  great 
lorer  of  solitude ;  and  taking  advantage  of  the  persecution  which 
raged  in  the  East,  he  gathered  together  a  few  of  the  scattered 
Christians,  and  established  them  in  huts  near  one  another,  consti- 
tating  himself  their  abbot.  Thus,  as  Paul,  the  Theban,  was  the 
first  hermit,  so  was  Anthony  the  first  abbot,  or  father  of  a  monas- 
tery. It  was  not,  nevertheless,  the  example  of  these  two  men, 
which  alone  conduced  to  the  extensive  propagation  of  monkhood 
throughout  the  East :  the  doctrines  and  inculcations  of  the  Pagan 
philosophers  themselves  assisted  very  materially  in  the  advance- 
ment of  this  new  kind  of  life,  and  contributed,  without  doubt,  to 
its  very  extensive  establishment. 

Constantino  the  Great,  having  restored  to  the  church  that  peace 
which  his  turbulent  predecessors  had  taken  from  it,  enabled  the 
Christians  to  hold  a  more  free  and  ready  communication  with  the 
heathens.  This  brought  them  at  once  into  more  intimate  collision 
with  those  Pagan  philosophers,  who  had  already  obtained  the 
admiration  and  awe  of  the  world,  by  rigidly  sequestering  them- 
selves from  all  human  commerce,  and  by  voluntarily  deserting 
their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  possessions.  The  Christians 
could  not  but  see  that  this  kind  of  singularity  mightily  captivated 
the  people ;  and  if  such  influence  could  be  created  by  heathens, 
they  knew  and  felt  that  the  philosophy  of  the  gospel  was  capable 
of  accomplishing  a  much  greater  and  more  peirmanent  power. 
They  fancied,  moreover,  that  they  were  positively  incited  to  seclu- 
sion by  the  solemn  injunction  of  our  Saviour  himself,  who  had 
said  to  his  disciples :  "  There  is  no  man  that  hath  left  houses  or 
brethren^  or  sisters^  or  father,  or  mother^  or  wifCf  or  children,  or 
land»,for  my  sahe  and  the  go9peP8,  but  he  shall  receive  an  hundred 
fold,  and  eternal  lifeJ*  This  they  interpreted  literally,  and  returned 
to  those  distant  and  dismal  solitudes  in  which  they  had  dwelt  in 
times  of  persecution  and  peril,  where  they  clothed  themselves  in 
loose  cloaks  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  other  Christian 
sects.     They  found  that  this  plan  answered  their  expectations  and 
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their  end,  for  they  received  from  the  people  the  name  of  philoso- 
pherSy  and  their  mode  of  life  was  accounted  most  holy  and  exem- 
plary. To  enforce  still  more  emphatically  the  excellence  of  their 
calling  upon  the  multitude,  they  sought,  even  at  this  early  stage  of 
their  establishment,  the  irresistible  aid  of  miracles,  and  maintained 
curious  doctrines  with  regard  to  the  obtainment  of  salvation. 
Some  held,  that  prayers,  to  be  acceptable  and  efficacious,  should 
be  offered  up  in  solitary  places ;  others  maintained,  that  man 
could  never  arrive  at  perfection  without  renouncing  marriage, 
which  was  accounted  one  of  the  most  *^  sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh ;" 
and  that,  to  please  God,  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  not  only  to 
abstain  from  eating  any  thing  that  had  had  life,  but  even  from 
bread  itself.*  Lastly,  others  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  a  duty 
incumbent  upon  every  Christian,  not  merely  to  mortify,  but  even 
to  mutilate,  nature  by  indiscreet  severities.  It  was  in  perfect  con* 
formity  with  such  tenets — tenets  so  perfectly  inconsistent  with  the 
mild  and  beautiful  principles  of  Christ's  church,  that  many  of  the 
earlier  devotees  startled  their  disciples  by  a  dis]day  of  magna- 
nimity and  fortitude  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  One  fanatic,  who 
would  not  admit  into  his  impenetrable  bosom  a  single  feeling 
savouring  of  mortal  joy,  closed  his  eyes  because  he  would  not 
gratify  himself  by  beholding  his  aged  parents,  who  had  actually 
performed  a  hazardous  pilgrimage  to  see  their  son !  Another, 
being  solicited  to  accept  a  bishopric,  cut  off  one  of  his  ears,  and 
threatened  to  cut  out  his  tongue  also,  if  the  astonished  ecclesias- 
tical emissaries  persisted  in  their  temptation  I  A  third,  voluntarily 
starved  himself  to  prove  his  love  for  his  Divine  master ;  while  a 
fourth  submitted  daily  to  stripes  and  indignities,  to  evince  his  dis- 
regard of  all  mundane  miseries  If  Such  was  the  foundation  of  the 
Romish  religion ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  how  speedily 
a  system,  so  artificial,  even  in  its  very  origin,  should  become  the 
source  of  so  much  mummery,  deceit,  and  hypocrisy. 

From  these  original  recluses  sprang  two  prominent  orders  or 
sects,  namely,  the  Tabennesians,  and  the  Eustachians.    The  first 

*  This  is  an  improvement  upon  the  tenets  of  our  modern  Pythagoreans,  whose 
anti-camiyorous  propensitieB  are  also  founded  on  reli|aou8  *'  doubts  and  fears  ;*  so^ 
at  least,  would  they  lead  us  to  believe.  But  it  is  weU  known  that  one  of  the  most 
notorious  of  the  sect,  derived  his  |>redilection  for  grazing^  from  the  ^eadfiil  dis- 
covery  which  attended  Uie  mastication  of  a  fillet  of  veal,  once  appertaining  to  the 
livingbody  (horresco  referens !)  of  his  own  pet  calf! 

f  The  reader  will  find  some  very  curious  facts  relating  to  this  part  of  our  sub- 
ject in  the  worics  of  John  Cassian,  or  rather  Johannes  Cassianus.  Cassianus  was 
a  man  of  learning,  and  not  without  piety.  Ue  was  by  birth  an  Athenian;  and 
established  a  set  of  rules,  or  canons,  known  by  the  title  of  the  Rules  of  Caastanus. 
He  passed  the  first  years  of  lus  youth  in  the  monasteries  of  Palestine,  and  became 
a  graat  fiivourite  with  the  abbot  Germanus,  whom  he  accompanied  into  Bgypt 
upon  a  crusading  expedition.  After  obtaining  several  dignified  appointments  u 
the  church,  he  founded  two  monasteries  at  Marseilles,  one  for  men,  the  other 
for  women.  It  was  here  that  he  wrote  his  books  of  Collations  or  Conferences  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Desert,  having  previously  i^Titten  a  very  fiuthful  account  of  the 
Egyptian  monks.  He  died  in  the  year  446,  leaving  to  posterity  rather  a  doobtfol 
character.  At  Marseilles  and  Provence  he  is  worshipped  as  a  saint ;  while  in 
other  parts  of  the  Papal  dominions  he  is  considered  a  heretic,  and  a  follower  of 
the  errors  of  the  Semipelogians. 
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was  institated  by  Pacomiiifl  in  the  fourth  century,  and  consisted  of 
about  thirteen  hundred  members,  who  resided  at  a  place  called 
Tabennese,  whence  they  derived  their  title.  They  were  clothed 
in  sidns,  as  was  Elias,  to  resist  (so  says  their  annalist  Sozomen), 
Hke  him,  the  concupiscence  tending  to  pleasure.  They  wore 
cassocks  without  sleeves,  to  show  that  "  their  hands  are  never  to 
be  readie  to  do  evil ;  and  hoods  to  signiiie  they  ought  to  live  in 
the  same  simplicity  or  innocency  as  children,  who  have  on  their 
heads  caps  of  the  same  fashion."  The  girdle,  and  a  sort  of  sash 
which  they  wore,  are  said  to  have  admonished  them — how,  we 
cannot  make  out — that  they  should  be  always  ready  to  serve  God. 
Of  course  the  founder  of  this  order  was  incited  to  its  establish- 
ment by  divine  inspiration.  Accordingly  we  are  informed,  that 
an  angel  commanded  Pacomius  to  assemble  some  monks,  and  to 
teach  them  the  rules  which  he,  the  angel,  should  now  deliver  to 
him.  The  angel  gave  him  a  table,  in  which  it  was  ordered  to 
suffer  every  one  of  the  fraternity  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  feast,  and  to 
walk,  "  according  to  their  abilities:"  but  those  who  ate  the  most, 
were  compelled  to  work  the  hardest.  He  was  directed  also,  to 
build  cells  for  his  followers,  to  make  them  eat  in  a  common  refec- 
tory, **  in  silence,  with  a  veil  on  their  heads ;"  to  wear  **  little 
woollen  caps  adorned  with  little  red  nails ;"  and  to  sleep  in  their 
clothes  upon  chairs,  or  benches,  or  on  the  floor,  but  not  upon  beds 
or  couches  of  any  kind.  They  were  to  receive  the  sacrament  the 
first  and  last  days  of  every  week,  having  first  ungirded  themselves^ 
and  put  off  their  garments  made  of  skins.  They  were  to  pray 
every  hour  during  the  day  and  night,  and  to  sing  a  psalm  before 
grace  at  meals.  The  congregation  was  to  be  divided  into  compa- 
nies, consisting  of  twenty-four  each,  and  named  according  to  the 
twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet,  the  most  simple  being  desig- 
nated by  the  letter  A,  and  the  most  perfect  by  X  and  Z  !  "  As  if 
God,"  says  a  commentator,  **  could  be  the  author  of  such  whim- 
sies ! " 

Of  the  rales  of  Eustachius,  Bishop  of  Sebaste,  in  Armenia,  the 
founder  of  the  other  sect,  we  have  no  methodical  record  ;  but  they 
sppear  to  have  been  extremely  severe.  Marriage  was  condemned 
nnconditionally,  and  without  any  reservation ;  so  was  flesh  of  every 
description,  and,  in  short,  every  simple  enjoyment  consistent  with 
the  purest  virtues.  The  following  fact  will  show  us  how  beneficial 
the  exertions  of  this  order  were,  and  the  useful  fruits  which  sprang 
M^  from  them  :  it  is  a  translated  extract  from  Sozomon's  HUtoria 
Ecckna  Romana,  who,  we  must  observe,  was  a  sturdy  eulogist  of 
monkhood  and  its  ordinances.  "  They  say  that  a  great  many 
women,  deceived  by  their  discourses,  and  infected  with  their 
errors,  have  separated  themselves  from  their  husbands.  It  is 
farther  said,  that  some  of  them  have  cut  off  their  hair,  and  dressed 
themselves  in  men's  apparel.  The  bishops  about  Gangres,  the 
metropolitan  city  of  Paphlagonia,  being  assembled  together,  have 
excommunicated  those  who  were  the  followers  of  such  tenets,  unless 
they  did  recant."* 

*  Histor.  Ecdes.  Rom.,  torn.  iii.  b.  3,  c.  14. 
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**  Volnit  enim  diabolns/'  says  an  old  writer*  on  the  origin  of 
monastic  institutions, "  cnnctummonasticamobsenrare,  non  deseri ;" 
and  so  we  find  that  monkhood  now  began  to  thrive  in  the  East  with 
surprising  celerity.  Pacomius  saw  himself,  in  a  very  short  time, 
the  spiritual  father  of  more  than  nine  thousand  monks,  who 
observed  the  tenets  of  his  rule,  and  lived  some  in  monasteries, 
others  scattered  aboutin  deserts  ;  while  Eustachius,  by  the  extreme 
austerity  of  his  manners,  was  no  less  successful  in  gaining  prose- 
lytes. From  the  order  established  by  this  ascetic  bigot  came 
St.  Basil,  of  Cappadocia,  a  man  of  infinite  learning,  great  virtue, 
and  insurmountable  perseverance.  Being  persecuted  by  his 
diocesan,  Eusebius,  he  retired  to  a  solitary  place  in  Pontus,  where 
he  applied  himself  wholly  to  pious  studies.  Here  he  established 
a  school  of  divinity  and  philosophy ;  and  from  this  sprang  an  order 
which  flourished  in  the  East,  and  attained  a  very  powerful,  and 
almost  a  supreme  denomination.  It  found  its  way  adso,  into  Sicily, 
and  Calabria,  into  Italy,  and  even  Germany ;  and,  in  the  outset, 
was  distinguished  for  the  piety,  virtue,  and  benevolence  of  its 
disciples.  Its  rules  are  such  as  might  be  prescribed  in  colleges 
and  all  well-conducted  academies,  and  they  inculcate,  without 
ostentation  and  without  deceit,  the  purest  principles  of  humility, 
charity,  and  holiness.  But  the  corruptions  incident  to,  and  indeed 
absolutely  inseparable  from,  a  sect  whose  darling  object  is  earthly 
power  and  dominion,  soon  dissipated  the  goodness  and  beauty  of 
such  precepts,  and  converted  them  into  a  source  of  corruption  and 
iniquity,  so  that  if  we  compare  them  even  with  the  ancient  regula- 
tions attributed  to  Saint  Basil,  we  shall  discover  a  striking  degene- 
racy in  the  rules  and  ordinances  of  the  order. 

Saint  Basil's  rule  is  written  in  dialogues,  in  which  the  Saint 
answers  the  demands  of  his  disciples:  it  consists  of  ninety-five 
chapters^  and  appears  founded  upon  the  tenets  of  the  gospel,  with 
some  slight  variations,  of  no  great  moment,  to  suit  existing  circum- 
stances. The  first  three  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  inculcatioB 
of  the  fundamental  law  of  religion,  the  love  of  God,  and  the  love 
of  our  neighbour;  again,  in  the  fifteenth,  he  strongly  urges  his 
followers  "  to  serve  God  with  upright  hearts,  and  all  fervency  of 
afiection ;"  and  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  he  exhorts  them  to  hate 
sin,  and  make  God's  law  their  supreme  delight.  In  those  rules 
which  refer  more  particularly  to  the  management  of  the  monastery, 
a  very  strict  discipline  is  enforced.  None,  in  the  first  place,  were  to 
be  acimitted  without  trial,  and  when  admitted,  their  wealth  was  to  be 
given  up  for  the  use  of  the  poor  and  needy.  Their  food  was  stinted 
in  quantity,  and  not  very  luxurious  in  quality.  Their  apparel  was 
coarse  and  plain;  and  in  all  things  and  under  all  circumstances, 
obedience  to  the  superior  was  rigidly  enforced.  The  sixteenth 
chapter  of  the  monastic  rule  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  inculcation 
of  this  precept,  and  it  is  there  expressly  set  down,  "  That  next  to 
God  they  be  obedient  to  their  superior ;"  and  "  that  no  man  do  Yus 
own  will  in  the  monastery,  or  the  least  thing  without  the  superior's 
leave.** 

*  Hospinian :  dc  Orig.  Mon.  b.  4,  c.  26. 
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Next  in  order,  as  a  conspicuoas  propagator  of  monkhood,  and  as 
the  founder  of  monastic  institutions,  we  have  Saint  Augustin,  who 
has  left  three  sets  of  rules,  which,  although  much  disputed  and 
abused  by  Hospinian  and  Erasmus,  are,  nevertheless,  observed  to  this 
day,  under  certain  modifications,  by  several  orders  of  the  Romish 
chvrch.  These  rules,  even  as  originally  delivered  by  Saint  Angus- 
tin  himself,  and  he  was  considered  a  good  and  pious  man,  have 
for  their  grand  object  the  establishment  of  a  supreme  and  absolute 
power  in  Uie  superior,  and  the  exclusive  enrichment  of  the  order. 
Thus,  it  is  ordained,  that  the  monks  ought  to  possess  nothing  in 
particalar,  nor  even  call  any  thing  their  own;  that  those  who 
broaght  any  thing  with  them  into  the  monastery,  ought  immediately 
to  render  it  common  to  all,  and  that  he  who  concealed  any  thing 
of  his  oum,  was  proceeded  against  as  guilty  of  robbery.  If  their 
Kindred  sent  them  clothes,  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  superior  to 
give  them  to  whom  he  pleased.  That  no  monk  was  to  receive  any 
thing  whatsoever  without  the  permission  of  the  superior.  That  if 
any  one  evinced  the  slightest  symptoms  of  contumacy  towards  the 
soperior,  he  was  admonished  twice  in  secret,  and  if  he  persisted  in 
his  Clime  he  was  publicly  denounced  as  a  rebel.  If  it  happened 
that,  in  times  of  persecution  and  peril,  the  monks  were  forced  to 
leave  the  monastery,  it  was  their  duty  immediately  to  seek  the 
place  which  their  superior  had  honoured  virith  his  retirement ;  and 
if,  at  such  time,  any  monk  had  saved  any  thing  from  the  clutches 
of  the  heretics,  he  was  to  give  it  up  as  soon  as  possible,  into  the 
hands  of  his  said  superior.  It  was  also  ordained,  that  if  the 
raperior,  in  administering  correction,  had  made  use  of  expressions 
too  harsh,  or  unbecoming  his  dignity,  he  was  not  obliged  *'  to  beg 
excuse,"  for  fear  of  diminishing  his  authority  over  the  brethren. 
Charity  was  enjoined,  but  in  a  manner  considerably  calculated, 
we  think,  to  detract  from  its  utility.  Much  was  to  be  given  to  the 
poor;  but  **  only  by  the  hands  of  those  who  were  ordered  to  that 
office."  The  rvdes  thus  enjoined  were  to  be  read  over  once  a 
week  to  the  monks,  who  were  commanded  to  observe  them  all  out 
of  love,  and  not  from  slavish  fear.  Such  are  the  rules  of  Saint 
Angustin  ;*  and  they  will  be  found,  upon  examination,  to  have 

'  In  1695  some  workmen  being  engaged  in  St  Peter's  church  at  Pavia,  dis- 
corered  a  tomb,  or  a  large  marble  comi,  in  which  were  found  the  bones  of  Saint 
Augustin;  with  Uie  bones  there  were  in  the  tomb  a  silver  coiBn,  about  two  feet 
lon^  eontetning  two  small  glass  vials  stained  vriUi  blood,  «  and  a  piece  of  thin 
Btoff  almost  lotCen."  On  the  outside  of  his  coffin  was  an  image  of  our  Saviour, 
vith  the  letters  J.  C.  to  mark  his  name ;  and  the  Augustines  say,  that  the  word 
Augustin,  or  Agostine,  was  lightly  written  upon  the  tomb,  but  that  the  masons, 
hbndeiing  boobies  that  they  were,  had  effaced  the  inscription  as  they  were  at  woric 
The  bones  were  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  most  skilful  anatomists,  and  the 
whole  affiir  examined  with  Uie  most  punctilious  formality.  They  found  all  the 
bones  perfect,  with  the  exception  of  the  great  bone  foi  humeri  J  of  one  of  the  arms, 
which  was  missinff,  and  the  absence  of  which  placed  the  certainty  of  the  bones 
hsTuw  ibnn^|v  belonged  to  Saint  Augustin  beyond  all  doubt;  for  it  is  written  in 
the  Aiig^h  Chronicles,  that  this  very  bone  was  separated  from  the  body,  and  sent 
to  King  Canute,  who  was  pleased  to  demand  it.  The  Saint  died  in  the  year  430, 
and  was  first  buried  in  Suuinia :  it  was  nearly  a  century  afterwards  that  his  bones 
were  carried  to  Pavia. 
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fiirnished  an  example  and  a  ground-work  to  all  the  monkish  regn- 
lations  now  extant. 

While  the  monastic  mania  was  thns  disseminated  thronghont 
the  East,  by  Saint  Basil  and  Saint  Angnstin,  Saint  Benedict  set 
it  on  foot  in  the  West,  and  established  it  there  by  the  weight  of 
his  talent  and  superior  abilities.  From  his  earliest  yonth  he  was 
remarkable  for  his  piety,  and  for  his  hatred  of  "  the  world  and 
the  world's  ways."  He  was  bom  in  the  year  480,  at  Mersia  in 
Italy,  and  while  yet  a  boy,  left  his  parents  and  his  home,  in  the 
time  of  the  turbulent  wars  of  the  £mperor  Justinian,  to  retire  into 
the  wilderness  to  pray.  He  was  well  descended  and  of  gpood 
parentage,  his  father  being  a  Roman  senator,  of  an  Anician 
family.  The  youthful  recluse  made  choice  of  a  desert  called 
Sublac,  distant  about  forty  miles  from  Rome,  where  he  practised 
an  eremetical  life,  in  conjunction  with  only  one  companion,  a 
monk,  named  Romanus.  After  he  had  been  here  some  time,  young 
as  he  was,  he  was  solicited  by  the  monks  of  a  neighbouring  monas- 
tery, to  come  and  take  upon  himself  the  care  and  direction  of  their 
brotherhood,  which  he  did.  But  he  proved  too  wise  and  too 
strictly  honest  for  those  artful  churchmen  who  had  invited  him  to 
come  amongst  them ;  and  after  undergoing  a  variety  of  persecu- 
tions, and  narrowly  escaping  death  from  poison,  he  retired  to  Mount 
Cassin,  where,  upon  the  ruins  of  an  old  temple  of  Apollo,  he 
raised  a  monastery,  which  afterwards  produced  the  numerous  and 
powerful  order  of  the  Benedictine  friars.  This  monastery  alone, 
according  to  Volateran's  testimony,  had  a  yearly  revenue  of  more 
than  forty  thousand  golden  crowns,  a  prodigious  sum  in  those  days. 
But  this  was  not  all :  Saint  Benedict  founded  eleven  other  monas- 
teries, which  were  endowed  and  enriched  in  the  most  extravagant 
manner,  by  the  fanatic  prodigality  of  many  Roman  lords  and 
ladies ;  nay,  the  superstitious  zealots  of  those  times  gave  to  these 
new  monks,  not  only  houses  and  estates,  but  boroughs,  towns,  and 
whole  provinces,  of  which  they  became  very  willingly  the  masters 
and  governors,  giving  even  then,  a  rare  example  of  that  holy 
poverty,  and  ambitious  humility,  which  subsequently  rendered 
them  so  notorious  throughout  the  whole  world.  Well  has  it  been, 
observed  by  Hospinian,  in  his  work  already  quoted,  that ''  super- 
sUtion  does  render  man  not  only  liberal  but  prodigal  in  those  new 
worships  which  they  invent,  while  they  have  numbed  hands  for 
the  true  works  of  charity  which  God  commands  for  the  relief  of 
those  who  are  truly  poor." 

The  rule  of  Saint  Benedict,  which  consists  of  seventy-three 
sections,  or  chapters,  has  been  highly  extolled  for  the  comprehen- 
siveness of  its  composition,  as  well  as  for  the  piety,  wisdom,  and 
extreme  utility  of  its  inculcations ;  and  it  is  very  true  that  it  does 
contain  some  very  excellent  regulations,  mingled,  however,  with 
others  which  disclose  the  real  object  of  all  such  ordinances,  the 
extension,  namely,  of  the  power  of  the  priesthood.  Obedience  to  the 
superior,  unquestioned  and  implicit,  is  peremptorily  insisted  upon, 
as  are  many  outward  forms  of  solemnity  and  holiness.  Amongst 
others  rules  touching  the  gravity  of  their  sacred  character,  are  the 
following : — to  speak  nothing  unless  asked ;  not  to  laugh  upon  slight 
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occasions ;  being  compelled  to  speak,  to  do  so  witbont  laugbter, 
and  with  becoming  gravity,  in  a  few  words,  and  in  a  low  and  bum- 
ble Toice  ;  for  a  monk  ought  not  only  to  be  lowly  in  heart,  but  in 
behaviour  also ;  and  that  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  he  ought 
to  hang  down  his  head,  and  fix  his  eyes  on  the  ground.  The  rule 
contains,  also,  very  explicit  directions  for  all  the  occupations  of  the 
brethren,  and  sets  down  the  quantity  as  well  as  the  quality  of  their 
food  (meat  being  forbidden  to  all  but  the  sick),  tbe  number  of 
hours  to  be  spent  in  sleep  and  in  prayer,  and  the  punishments  to 
be  inflicted  upon  the  disobedient  and  rebellious.  Thus,  if  a  monk 
be  rebellious,  proud,  disobedient,  or  a  murmurer,  he  is  first  to  be 
secretly  admonished,  if  this  be  not  sufficient,  he  is  to  be  publicly 
reprehended ;  if  still  contumacious,  he  is  to  be  excommunicated, 
and  if  he  continues  unreclaimed,  then  he  is  to  be  corporally 
chastised.  Prayers  are  now  resorted  to,  to  soften  the  sinner's 
heart;  after  which,  if  he  still  persist  in  his  crime,  he  is  expelled 
the  monastery. 

In  no  previous  code  of  regulations  do  we  find  any  provision  for 
the  exercise  of  that  unreserved  hospitality  for  which  monastic 
institutions  were  so  famed.  Here,  however,  it  was  ordained,  that 
all  guests  or  strangers  ought  to  be  received  into  the  monastery,  as 
if  they  were  Christ  himself.  They  were  first  to  go,  accompanied 
by  some  of  the  monks,  to  prayer ;  then  did  the  monks  "  adore 
Christ  in  them,"  by  a  humble  prostration  at  their  feet,  which  the 
abbot  and  the  monks  afterwards  washed.  All  the  guests  were 
admitted  to  the  abbot's  table,  who  ate  with  them ;  and  this  rule 
was  particularly  applicable  to  the  poor,  who  were  always  to  be 
made  much  of. 

Saint  Benedict's  rule,  like  all  others,  presents  a  strange  mixture 
of  goodness  and  evil,  of  justice  and  oppression,  of  reason  and 
absurdity.  With  regard  to  the  admission  of  novices,  no  pains 
were  spared  to  convey  to  their  minds  a  true  knowledge  of  that 
life  to  which  they  were  about  to  devote  themselves.  The  most 
rigorous  self-denial  was  enforced,  unkind  treatment  was  practised, 
and  the  monastic  life  represented  in  its  worst  and  most  repulsive 
character.  The  period  of  probation  was  one  year,  during  which 
the  rules  were  read  to  them  every  fourth  month.  At  the 
expiration  of  this  period,  they  were  admitted  to  profess^  when 
they  promised  strict  adherence  to  the  rules  and  members  of  the 
order,  the  reformation  of  their  lives  and  manners,  and  strict 
obedience  to  God  and  to  his  saints,  in  default  of  which  they  were 
consigned  to  eternal  damnation.  This  engagement  they  ratified 
by  repeating  three  times  this  verse  of  the  118th  Psalm,  "  Suscipe 
me,  !Domine,  secundum  eloquium  tuum,  et  vivam  ;  et  non  confund- 
as  me  ab  expectatione  mea."  And  now,  prostrating  themselves  at 
every  monk's  feet,  they  are  received  as  members  of  the  confrater- 
nity. Their  estates,  however  extensive,  must  be  given  up  either 
to  the  poor  or  to  the  monastery,  '*  considering  that  from  that  very 
time,  they  have  not  the  disposal  even  of  their  own  bodies.'' 

Among  other  rules  enjoining  obedience  to  the  Superior  is  the 
following :  ''  If  a  monk  be  commanded  to  perform  any  thing 
impossible,  after  having  represented  the  impossibility  of  it  with  all 
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humility  to  his  Superior,  yet  if  he  persist  in  his  command,  the 
monk  must  at  last  obey,  and  rely  upon  the  assistance  of  God  in 
the  performance  of  it."  One  more  rule  and  we  have  done.  **  The 
monks  must  sleep,  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  Superior,  by 
tens  or  twelves  with  their,  deans.  A  lamp  must  bum  all  night  in 
the  places  where  they  sleep.  They  must  sleep  cloathed,  and  their 
girdles  on :  the  youngest  must  not  have  their  beds  near  one 
another,  but  be  mingled  with  those  of  the  elder  monks." 

We  have  quoted  rather  largely  from  Saint  Benedict's  rule, 
because  we  consider  it  more  comprehensive  and  characteristic 
than  those  of  his  predecessors ;  although  the  Saint  himself  was 
conscious  of  its  imperfection,  designating  it  **  no  more  than  a  small 
beginning  of  perfection,  which  openeth  the  way  to  a  far  greater." 
It  contains,  however,  a  complete  compendium  of  all  the  necessary 
regulations  for  the  conduct  of  an  order,  the  wealth  and  power  of 
which  became  eventually  almost  unbounded.* 


TO  A  BEAUTIFUL  COMPANION  OF  MY  BOYHOOD. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "  THE  HARROVIAN.** 


Look  into  the  Lady's  face,  boy.— Kino  John. 


I  look  into  tliy  fSw^e,  lad^,  I  look  into  thine  eyes, 

Thj  breath  comes  fainting  o'er  me,  like  a  citteili*8  dreamy  sighs ; 

I  sit  alone  and  listen  to  the  heaving  of  thy  breast, 

like  the  murmur  of  a  child,  when  it  turns  its  cheek  to  rest 

I  listen  to  thy  whisper,  my  lonely  heart  is  stirr'd 
"With  the  voices  of  my  early  friends,  the  chaunt  of  our  garden  bird ; 
Our  fireside  songs  come  round  my  heart,  like  the  dews  of  a  solemn  stnin. 
And  my  mother's  arm  is  round  my  neck,  by  my  fiither*8  hearth  again. 

I  take  thy  hand  in  mine,  lady,  our  hearts  go  wandering  bttck. 
Like  children  seeking  for  the  flowers  they  have  scattoed  in  their  txack; 
We  sit  down  in  a  room  remember*d  in  many  an  evening  pny'r, 
The  fire  is  dead  upon  the  hearth,  the  dust  is  on  the  chur. 

I  would  not  shade  thy  lamp,  lady,  nor  waste  thy  cruse  of  glee^ 
By  asking  thee  to  pour  one  drop  of  its  blessed  oil  on  me : 
Our  voices  have  gone  up  together,  when  the  summer  light  grew  dim ; 
Perhaps  thou  hast  forgotten,  lady,  the  singer  and  the  hymn  ! 

I  wish  thee  a  fitfewell,  lady,  thy  hand  I  may  not  hold, 
Tho*  it  were  dearer  fiir  to  me,  than  the  laurelled  lyre  of  old ; 
Oh !  let  me  fed  thy  sunny  breath  upon  my  cheek  once  more. 
And  thou  shalt  be  unto  my  heart,  the  song  thou  wast  of  yore  ! 


*  To  be  concluded  in  the  next  Number. 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE  GRAND  NATIONAL  CEMETERY 

IN  THE  YEAR  2000. 

New  London,  April  l^,  200a 

You  wish  to  know  whether,  among  all  the  sights  of  London,  I 
bave  seen  the  Grand  National  Cemetery.  I  have  jast  returned 
from  thence,  and  hasten  to  offer  you  a  description  of  it.  It  is 
situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  metropolis,  at  the  foot  of  a  gentle 
dechvity,  now  covered  with  shops  and  hazaars,  but  formerly  known 
by  the  name  of  Primrose  Hill ;  and  at  no  great  distance  from  that 
once  fashionable  resort  called  the  Regent's  Park — the  houses  in 
vbicfa,  however,  have  long  since  fallen  into  decay,  and  now  pre- 
sent a  scene  very  much  like  a  Pompeii  in  plaster -work :  I  had 
very  nearly  sprained  my  ancle  in  stumbling  over  one  of  the  chim- 
Dies.  It  is  within  a  stone's  throw  of  what  was  formerly  designated 
the  Zoological  Gardens,  the  place  from  whence  all  the  wild 
beasts  broke  loose  about  half  a  century  ago — a  circumstance  to  which 
ve  are  indebted  for  the  pleasures  of  bear-hunting  and  other  sports 
at  present  so  popular  in  this  country.  The  space  occupied  by  this 
celebrated  cemetery  is  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres,  and  is 
divided  into  three  enclosures ;  the  first  being  solely  appropriated 
for  the  illustrious  and  distinguished ;  the  second  for  the  respect- 
able; and  the  third  for  that  extensive  class  of  human  beings  empha- 
tically denominated  ''  the  poor."  The  ground  is  laid  out  m  a 
tasteful  and  ornamental  style.  There  are  tombs  and  temples  of 
every  order  of  architecture ;  spacious  terraces,  towers,  and  cata- 
combs. The  graves  are  all  dug  by  steam ;  and  perpetual  gas- 
lamps  are  burning  in  the  sepulchres.  There  are. also  steam- 
bearses  and  coaches,  which  are  polished  every  morning  with  Lord 
Warren's  blacking  (a  descendant  of  the  celebrated  inventor  of 
that  liquid,  recently  advanced  to  the  peerage). 

The  scheme  of  this  cemetery  was  first  submitted  to  the  world  in 
1830,  and  the  whole  was  completed  about  ten  years  afterwards.  It 
was  designed  and  carried  into  effect  by  Francis  Goodwin,  Esq.;  as 
the  following  verses,  addressed  to  him  at  that  time,  and  placed  over 
the  principal  gate  of  the  cemetery,  evince. 


u 


«t 


Oh,  architect — by  none  surpassed — 
Who  built,  like  Denmark's  clown. 

Houses  that  shall  till  doomsday  last, 
Though  earthquakes  rend  the  town ; 

Spirit  of  ^culation  vsAt, 
Accept  this  cypress  erown ! 

The  palace  it  is  doomed  to  lall, 

It  trembles  in  the  nvind ; 
But  thine's  a  safe  though  common  hall- 

Thy  tenants  are  mankind : 
With  thee  the  mighty  and  the  small 

Convenient  lodgings  find. 


u 


A  strange,  eventful  lot  is  thine — 

To  found  thy  fame  on  clay ; 
To  make  the  very  tomb  thy  shxine. 
And  worms  their  homage  pay ; 
VOL.   I.  Z  :i 
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To  live  on  death — ^in  dust  to  shine — 
And  flourish  on  decay. 

"  And  oh !  when  Goodwin's  sands  are  run. 

May  men  the  loss  deplore, 
Survey  the  fabric  thus  begun, 

Ana  smile  and  doubt  no  more ; 
While  you — the  glorious  structure  done — 

Inhabit  the  ground -floor !" 


But  I  must  give  you  a  better  idea  of  our  English  Ptrc  la  Cham 
by  describing  some  of  its  monumental  decorations,  and  copying 
the  inscriptions  of  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting.  I  will 
commence  with  that  portion  of  the  double  cloister  extending  round 
the  cemetery,  which  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  remains  of  illus- 
trious or  notorious  individuals. 

On  entering,  then,  this  division  of  the  cloister,  the  first  object 
that  strikes  the  eye  is  a  beautiful  bas-relief.  It  consists  of  the 
figure  of  a  poet,  of  singularly  small  dimensions,  with  a  garland  of 
shamrock  on  his  brow.  He  is  seated  in  a  bower  beside  a  houri, 
who  is  charming  his  fancy  by  a  display  of  sensual  luxuries,  while 
an  angel  over  his  head  is  vainly  directing  his  eye  to  purer  scenes 
and  less  perishable  delights.  The  poet's  wings  seem  clipped,  and 
are  evidently  the  worse  for  wear ;  his  lyre  has  fallen  from  the 
branch  on  wnich  it  hung,  and  lies  upon  the  ground  with  several  of 
its  strings  broken.  Underneath  is  written  "  Anacreon  Moore," 
and  then  the  subjoined  lines : — 


M 


Friend  to  morality,  he  made  his  name 

A  doubtful  sound — a  term  of  pride  and  shame. 

Alas !  that  virtue  should  his  lines  rehearse, 

And  find  a  venom  in  the  honied  verse. 

Lover  of  liberty,  while  yet  a  lad, 

He  spumed  her  foes,  but  served  her  friends  as  bad ; 

And  while  to  guard  her  head  he  drew  his  steel, 

Turned  back,  and  launched  an  arrow  at  her  heel. 

Biographer  and  bard,  he  charmed  the  time 

WiUi  pearly  prose  and  rainbow-coloured  rhyme ; 

Then  left  his  Hippocrene,  to  draw  a  cork, 

And  sold  his  harp,  for  what  ? — a  knife  and  fork. 

Yet  while  a  sense  of  beauty  breathes  divine, 

While  flowers  are  filled  with  scent,  and  grapes  with  wine, 

While  wit  and  music  shall  endure — so  long 

The  willing  world  shall  listen  to  his  song. 


Next  to   this  monument  is  a  magnificent  tablet,  bearing  the 

following  inscription  : — 

"  Erected  by  a  grateful  nation 

in  memory  of  the 

Rt  Hon.  William  Cobbett,  M.  P., 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Mild  and  unassuming  in  his  manners, 

actuated  by  the  purest  integrity  and  uncompromising  principles, 

the  private  virtues 

of  this  distinguished  patriot  and  philosopher, 

kept  pace  with  his  public  abUities. 
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GiAed  with  the  profandity  of  a  Baoon 
and  the  phOanthiopy  of  a  Howaxd, 

he  was  of  course  a  mark 

for  the  shafts  of  calumny  and  abuse. 

Yet  thouffh  he  possessed  a  mind  singukrly  sensitiTe, 

ne  enaured  his  wrongs  in  silence. 

He  never  insulted  an  enemy, 

and  never  lost  a  friend. 

But  the  qualities  that  chiefly  elevated  him  above  manhind 

were  Modesty  and  Disinterestedness. 

He  saved, 

not  only  his  country,  but  Europe  and  America, 

when  nobody  else  could, 

for  the  trifling  sum  of  sixpence — 

the  price  of  his  Register." 

Beneath  this  appears  an  interesting  design,  the  principal  feature 
in  which  is  a  gridiron ;  and  acattered  about  are  fragments  of 
platted  grass  and  Indian  com. 


Under  a  statue  of  Scott,  who  is  designated  the  ''  Shakspeare 
of  Prose,"  are  placed  the  subjoined  lines : — 

**  With  a  genius  as  perfect  as  free  from  pretence, 
He  boasted  that  strangest  of  things — common-sense. 
A  fine  equanimity  marked  him  throughout ; — 
You  woiud  scarcely  believe  that  he'd  heard  of  a  doubt 
His  mind  was  as  full  and  as  fervent  as  spring— 
Yet  he  seemed  not  to  know  tliat  he  had  such  a  thin^. 
Perceiving — with  all  due  respect  for  the  sky — 
Mankind  made  for  walking,  ne  strove  not  to  fly. 
The  wondeis  of  earth  they  awoke  no  surprise. 
For  he  knew  what  they  were  ere  he  opened  his  eyes. 
The  ocean  could  chann  him,  the  mountain  still  more ; 
But  he  wisely  sat  still — ^he  had  seen  them  before. 
Yet,  looking  on  nature  with  natural  eyes. 
He  degraded  his  spirit  with  doubts  and  dii^;uise. 
The  northern  Enigma,  the  Sphynx  of  his  day, 
The  montirch  of  marvels  now  melted  away, 
He  quibbled,  coquetted,  enraptured  the  town. 
And  often  like  Caesar  rejected  the  crown ; 
Till  wonder  worn  out  he  stood  forward — die  sage, 
The  wizard,  the  star,  of  the  worshipping  a«re ! 
The  being  that  burst,  like  a  bird  max  its  well. 
And  went  winding  and  weaving  a  magical  spell ; 
Entwining — while  fairies  glide  round  mm  in  dance — 
The  grey  head  of  Wisdom  with  golden  romance." 


The  monument  beside  this  is  covered  with  innumerable  rolls  of 
paper,  repealed  acts  of  parliament,  and  numerical  calculations. 
There  are  some  thousands  of  bills  to  be  read  a  first  time,  two  or 
three  to  be  read  a  third  time,  and  one  positively  passed.  An 
epitaph  to  the  following  effect  supplies  an  explanation  of  the 
oevice: — 

^  Motionless  within  the  tomb 
lies  what  once  was  Mr.  Hume ; 
Statesman,  who  by  heart  oould  get 
£rery  figure  of  the  Debt !  • 

2  2 
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Human  ready-reckoner, 

He  was  never  known  to  err ; 

But  his  soul — ^how  could  it  be  ? — 

Hung  so  long  on  L.  S.  D., 

He  foigot— or  listeners  lied — 

All  the  alphabet  beside ; 

Though  he  rose  to  move  and  speak 

Twice  ten  thousand  times  a  week. 

Death  at  last  a  motion  made— 

That  our  friend  should  leave  off  trade ! 

That  to  dust  he  should  be  married ; — 

No  division — question  carried. 

But  consistent,  faithful  still, 

Mr.  Hume  opposed  the  bill  !'* 


A  little  further  on  stands  a  tablet,  exqnisitely  embellished, 
presenting  the  name  of  **  Coleridge,"  accompanied  by  the 
following  verses : — 

"  A  singular  compound  of  nature  and  art. 
He  appeared  to  go  free  while  he  steered  by  a  chart 
He  believed  that  the  sea  had  no  bottom  or  bound, 
For  he  dived  very  deep  without  touching  the  ground ; 
And  thought,  as  a  judgment  had  fallen  on  pheasants, 
That  Heaven  at  fint  pre-ordained  them  for  presents. 
A  grove  of  red  chimnies — a  sky-touching  oak — 
The  one  how  it  towers,  the  rest  how  thev  smoke — 
Excited  much  marvellinff,  why  it  shoula  be 
That  a  chimney  was  maae  so  unlike  to  a  tree ! 
But  oft  when,  escaping  the  cant  of  the  schools, 
He  scorned  the  subjection  of  reasonless  rules. 
Who  painted  man's  nature,  and  what  it  should  be, 
More  finely,  more  freely,  more  truly  than  he  ? 
He  soared  in  the  sunshme,  flew  forth  with  the  wind. 
And  returned  to  delight  and  illumine  mankind !  ** 

The  eye  next  rests  upon  a  square  stone,  perfectly  free  from 
ornament,  but  covered  with  curiously  cut  characters  that  resemble 
neither  the  Greek,  Chinese,  or  Sanscrit.  As  far  as  I  could  deci- 
pher them  they  run  thus : — 

**  In  honour  of  Robbrt  Owen, 

the  Prince  of  Pkrellelogmms,  the  Architect  of  Aerial  Castles 

and  the  Hero  of  Good  Intentions. 

After  seeing  all  his  plans  understood 

and  acted  upon, 

he  retired  to  his  cottage, 

near  the  North  Pole ; 

where  he  introduced  order  and  sociality 

among  the  Bears, 

and  prepared  his  code  of  laws  for  the  government 

of  St  Luke's. 

This  maible  was  raised  to  his  memory 

by  the  inhabitants  of  a  Lunatic  Asylum 

in  New  Harmony." 


Singularly  contrasted  with  the  plainness  of  the  preceding,  stands 
a  gaudy,  gilded  monument,  decorated  all  over  with  harps  and 
laurel-wreaths,  and  surmounted  by  the  statue  of  a  young  man,  of  s 
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niblime  and  saint-like  aapect,  with  collar  tnrned  down,  and  e^es 
raised  in  a  seraphic  rhapsody  to  the  figure  of  Fame,  who  is  writing 
upon  a  scroll,  in  golden  letters,  **  Robert  Montgomery."  The 
word  **  Robert,''  however,  is  written  so  small  that  it  is  almost 
illegible,  while  ''  Montgomery"  stands  bright  and  conspicuous. 
Beneath  appears — 

^  Oh !  name  of  might,  that  carries  in  its  tone 
A  moral  and  a  music  all  its  own ; 
That  wakens  in  the  heart  on  answering  sound, 
And  leads  the  mind  to  roam  on  hallowed  around ! 
But  soft — what  word  is  twinkling  at  its  side- 
That  Lilliputian  partner  of  its  pride ; 
*'  Robert  !^' — Oh  1  this  was  he  who,  blessed  in  name, 
Contrived  a  kind  of  forgery  on  fame ; 
Who  seized  all  points  his  scrambling  way  to  force. 
And  tried  religion  as  a  last  resource. 
Who,  rich  in  scraps  of  most  sublime  bnriesque, 
The  hacknied  remnants  of  a  poet^s  desk. 
Borrowed  a  left-off  lyre ;  then  raised  his  eyes. 
And  jumbled  stars  and  mountains,  flowers  and  skies ; 
Blew  here  a  whirlwind,  cast  a  comet  there, 
And  hurled  a  million  meteors  on  the  air. 
Whene'er  his  stilted  strain  would  mount  on  wings. 
Thunder  and  lightning  proved  convenient  things. 
He  stumbled  over  Satan,  sun?  the  Fall, 
And  soared,  till  Milton  looked  extremely  small. 
Of  sin  and  death  he  spoke,  and  judgment  due — 
And  then  of  mercy  said  a  somediinff  too ; 
That  Heaven  had  sent  him,  with  redeeming  rhyme, 
To  warn  the  world,  and  purify  the  clime ! 
Fun  of  himself,  he  sought  no  other  shrine : 
His  nine  editions  were  to  him  the  Nine ! 
Vulcan  of  verse,  he  thus  with  conscious  smile. 
That  shamed  Apollo*s,  hobbled  on  a  whUe ; 
At  last  the  world  grew  tired ;  his  pompous  lore, 
All  starched  and  studied,  seemed  divine  no  more. 
Editions  done,  he  burnt  his  laurel-crown ; 
Porchased  a  wig,  and  tried  a  band  and  gown." 

Taming  from  this,  you  pass  on  to  a  tablet  of  an  uncouth  cha- 
racter, representing  clouas,  with  here  and  there  a  comical  face 
peeping  through  them.  This  is  a  tribute  to  **  Charles  Lamb," 
and  beneath  it  the  following  verses  are  placed : — 

**  The  last  of  the  line  of  original  man. 
As  with  Adam  the  race  of  our  being  began. 
Alive  to  the  world,  though  apart  from  its  ways, 
And  in  a  parenthesis  passing  his  days, 
He  stared  at  the  times  just  as  if— or  I  err — 
He  expected  to  see  the  last  century  stir. 
He  cherished  a  taste  for  a  tale  or  a  trope, 
A  sonnet  iiom  Shakspeare,  a  couplet  from  Pope ; 
A  chat  about  pictures,  the  wits,  and  the  weather — 
With  Hogarth  and  Handel  hashed  oddlv  together. 
What  stmnge  ancient  pedigree  brought  him  about, 
Who  invented  him  lirst,  we  could  never  find  out 
Oh !  humourist,  where  did  thy  travels  begin  ? 
Thus  simple,  sincere — wert  thou  older  than  sin  ? 
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Small  taint  of  the  tune  ^ns  dktiiiflauhed  m  th( 
Thy  nature  was  green  as  it  dropped  from  the  tree.'' 

The  next  monumeiit  ia  ornamented  with  s^yeral  emblematical 
devices ; — a  tower  in  ruins — an  oak  struck  by  lightning — a  shrine 
with  the  lamp  nearly  burnt  out — a  ship  sinking  on  a  tranquil  sea— 
an  eagle  famine-struck,  and  struggling  in  vain  to  lift  iti  wings 
from  the  ground.  On  a  tablet  beneath,  circled  by  a  wreath  of 
vine-leaves  and  ivy,  is  inscribed,  without  comment  or  epitaph, 
«  Kban.'' 


The  next  b  of  a  different  description.  It  exhibits  a  device 
consisting  of  an  inflnite  number  of  caps  of  liberty  elevated  upon 
shilalahs,  the  bearers  of  which  are  contending  who  shall  raise 
them  the  highest,  and  are  beating  each  other  unmercifullv  to 
evince  their  love  of  freedom.  In  the  foreground  is  a  party  lifting 
on  their  shoulders,  in  triumph,  a  gentleman  with  a  green  cap, 
while  others  are  filling  his  coat-pockets  with  penny-pieces.  Then 
comes  an  inscription,  purporting  that  the  monument  is  erected  by 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe  in  memory  of  "  Danibl  O'Connell." 

On  a  tablet  dedicated  to  Lbioh  Hunt  appears  the  annexed 
inscription : — 

**  His  mind  was  so  ardent,  his  temper  so  light. 

His  pleasures  so  pungent — that  sorrow  seemed  slight 
With  rhyme  and  with  revel  old  Time  grew  so  sleek 
As  to  siip  through  his  fingeis  and  skip  a  whole  week. 
He  laughed  with  Occasion,  and  romped  with  the  Hours, 
And  missing  his  fruits,  was  contented  with  flowers. 
Had  genius  ordained  him  a  mountun  to  scale  ? 
O'er  me  fender  he  told  some  Boccaccian  tale. 
Did  fame  for  his  guidance  illumine  her  star  ? 
He  whirled  round  the  sofa  and  smoked  a  cigar. 
His  spirit  for  ever  went  floating  along, 
Now  munng  on  supper,  and  now  on  a  song: 
Now  shedding  its  light  on  a  flower — and  anon 
Proclaiming  how  hope  and  the.  world  should  go  on : 
Now  struggling  for  fifeedom,  now  wrapt  in  a  book, 
Or  watching  the  starlight  that  breaks  m  the  brook. 
He  was  bora  by  mistake;  had  he  lived  but  with  Steele, 
Mankind  would  his  noble  sincerity  feel. 
Who  dives  after  truth  must  expect  to  get  wet ; 
But  the  sunshine  o£  Hfe  shall  oescend  on  him  yet. 
When  party  has  perished,  how  few  will  be  blind 
To  the  warmth  of  his  heart  and  the  wealth  of  his  mind  V 


At  a  little  distance  from  this  appears  a  plain  white  slab, 
hallowed  by  the  name  of  ''  Wordsworth,''  and  presenting  the 
following  inscription : — 

^  Tme  noet,  whose  bright  verses,  free  and  kind, 
Gladaen  the  spirit  and  keep  green  the  mind. 
How  doth  the  current  of  thy  £&me  serene 
Glide  on  in  glory,  noiseless  and  unseen ! 
Honour  to  hun,  and  golden  praise,  who  sowed 
With  living  violets  life's  daily  road  I 
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Who  looked  on  common  life»  with  all  its  caie. 
And  found  a  beauty  and  a  blessing  there! 
Who  steered  his  course  by  nature's  sacred  chart. 
And  shed  a  halo  round  the  human  heart!'* 

My  attention  was  then  attracted  by  a  monument  presenting 
some  very  curioua  anomalies— a  medley  that  would  have  excited 
laughter  if  the  feeling  had  not  been  repressed  by  contempt.  1  here 
were  hymn-books  and  broken  glasses ;  sprites  in  lawn  "sleevjjs ; 
and  in  the  midst  sat  a  Momus  with  a  mitre  on  his  head,  ine 
inscription  beneath  interpreted  the  allegory. 

**  This  stone  is  all  that  is  left 

of  the  Random  Records  of  Georqe  Colman  the  Younger, 

Dramatist  and  Deputy  Licencer. 

His  Broad  Grins  are  collapsed  m  the  narrow  tomb, 

his  farce  has  ended  in  a  funeral, 

and  his  botde  of  red  ink  is  sunk  in  the  Red  Sea. 

He  waa  a  monopolist  of  indecency. 

Adaming  his  dramas  with  oaths, 

and  hia  tales  with  the  coarsest  licentiousness,  ^     ^ 

he  eznunged  from  the  melodramas  of  the  day  Uieif  legitimate  mterjecUons ; 

and  banished  "  Good  Heavens"  from  the  stage, 

as  an  atonement  for  his  early  transgressions. 

His  wit  having  proved  insolvent, 

he  grew  disgusted  with  the  profligacy  of  society, 

and  became  a  monk. 

In  this  character, 

he  punished  himself  by  a  daily  perusal  of  his  own  rhymes; 

and  died  devoutly  of  a  bottle  of  claret,  ^^ 

which  he  had  piously  inflicted  on  himself  as  a  penance. 

This  is  succeeded  by  one  of  a  more  graceful  character.  A  female 
figure  is  sitting  at  a  window,  reading  a  book  by  the  light  of  as  tar, 
while  a  large  lamp  is  burning  on  a  table  at  a  convenient  distance. 
Her  air  is  elegant  and  unaffected.  A  wreath,  which  seems  worn 
carelessly,  circles  her  forehead.  In  the  curling  stem  ot  a  honey- 
suckle that  winds  along  the  marble,  you  may  clearly  discern  the 
initiab  "  L.  E.  L.,"  together  with  the  following  epitaph:— 

*•  A  beauty,  a  feeling,  an  instinct  dirine, 
A  thirst  after  loveliness,  breathed  in  her  line. 
A  rose  or  a  rainbow,  a  lily,  a  lute — 
If  these  were  in  sight  she  could  never  be  mute. 
If  die  looked  on  an  eye,  or  an  exquisite  cheek, 
Or  a  lip — 'twas  because  she  could  print  them  next  week. 
A  whisper  of  music,  a  glimmering  light,  , 

She  described— till  one  echoed,  the  other  grew  bnght 
Still  dreaming  of  sunshine  and  doating  on  hue. 
She  fancied  bright  scarlet  a  species  of  blue. 
But  nature,  wh«  never  intended  that  she 
Should  pluck  the  Sublime  from  the  depths  of  the  sea. 
The  Beautiful  only  designed  her  to  trace — 
An  infant's  pure  glory,  and  womanly  Space ; 
To  sing  of  hearts  broken  and  wounded  in  lot,  ^^ 

And  to  charm  and  take  captive  all  those  that  were  not 

A  monument  near  this  exhibiu  a  scene  of  hilarity.     Men  and 
maidens  of  aU  conUitions  arc  dancing  merrily  together,  and  ceic- 
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brating  the  reign  of  Health  and  Long-life.  Beneath  is  written 
**  Abbrnethy's  Works  ;"  and  subjoined  are  the  following 
lines : — 

"  Some  teach  ns  how  to  die:  'twas  his  to  give 
Lectures  and  lessons  in  the  art  to  lire. 
He  scorned  all  theories  abstruse  and  fine, 
And  taught  that  noblest  science — ^how  to  dine !  « 

Trembled  at  trifle,  from  a  turtle  flew, 
Turned  pale  at  sauce,  and  flinched  at  a  ragout 
Friend  to  plain  Truth,  the  Graces  he  forsook ; 
Invented  biscuits,  and  then  wrote  a  book : 
Proclaimed  that  health  was  in  its  pages  curled, . 
And  saved  at  last  the  apoplectic  worKL^ 

The  monument  adjoining  this  displays  a  great  variety  of  skelehes, 
comprising  every  character  and  subject,  from  Punch  and  Judy  to 
the  Judgment  of  Solomon,  Some  of  these  are  finely  painted — 
others  are  rude  and  extravagant.  Imagination  and  power  are 
evinced  in  many;  in  others  humoui-  and  satirical  observation. 
There  are  heads  and  limbs,  exquisitely  drawn  in  themselves, 
which  appear  incongruous  and  deformed  when  brought  together 
to  form  a  figure.  The  name  of  "  Haydon"  accompanies  the 
inscription  that  follows : — 

*^  The  artist  beneath,  if  firom  hints  we  mav  guess, 
Should  have  been  a  great  painter — nor  hudly  seemed  leas. 
His  drawing  distorted,  his  tints  run  to  waste. 
He  wanted  that  rarest  of  requisites — ^taste. 
All  ye,  who,  unwilling  your  features  should  fade. 
Breathe  again  in  a  colour,  exist  in  a  shade, 
How  oft  mtve  you  seen,  by  a  touch  of  his  hand. 
The  aspect,  the  senses,  the  spirit  expand ! 
And  ye  who  advised  him,  and  warned  him  of  woes, 
If  he  owes  you  a  notion,  vou  owe  him  a  nose — 
Or  an  eye— or  a  fine  intellectual  stare. 
With  the  soul  looking  through,  quite  unused  to  be  there.** 

Beneath  a  bust  of  **  Hazlitt"  are  the  following  lines : — 

^  Oh !  say,  from  this  lip,  so  indignantly  curied. 
Alike  in  contempt  of  a  worm  or  the  world, 
Is  satire  to  follow,  fine  feeling  to  spring. 
Or  philosophy  burst  on  a  wondering  wmg? 
A  love  of  pure  justice  still  gilded  ms  pen, 
And  his  heart  never  paused  for  the  how  and  the  when. 
Yet  prejudice  tinctured  his  eloquent  pace ; 
He  reasoned  at  random,  and  waned  wiu  the  age. 
He  argued  at  midnight,  avoiding  the  light ; 
And  built  up  a  wincunill  on  purpose  to  fight 
The  failings  men  consciously  sought  to  conceal, 
He  dragged  them  all  forth  with  a  thunder-like  peal. 
Nor  oomd  ^et  us  own  it)  their  virtues  be  hid ; 
Though  they  looked  up  their  wealth,  he  broke  open  the  lid; 
And  seizing  theii  sentunents,  tarnished  and  old, 
Full  often  made  copper  pass  current  for  gold." 

There  are  many  other  tombs  and  trophies  in  this  cemetery  of 
equal  interest  with  those  I  have  described ;  and  it  is  not  impro* 
hable  that  I  may  offer  you  an  account  of  them  at  a  future  time* 
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During  our  stay  in  the  capital  the  'great  annual  jprocessicon  of 
the  saltan  and  his  court,  t6  the  mosque  of  Achmed,  took  place. 
The  privilege  of  seeing  this  splendid  spectacle  was  not  easy  to  be 
obtained  ;  it  being  necessary  that  all  the  Europeans  allowed  to  be 
present  should  accompany  the  Ambassador.  The  latter  ocenpiedy 
for  the  day,  a  house  in  the  city  that  commanded  a  full  view  of 
the  scene  ;  this  began  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  lasted  several 
houn,  being  attended  by  the  flower  of  the  troops,  in  their  various 
and  gaudy  dresses,  for  the  costume  of  the  giaours  had  not  yet 
replaced  that  of  the  ancient  regime. 

It  was  during  the  Beiram  that  we  enjoyed  the  best  view  of  the 
sultan  and  his  guards;  the  former  was  mounted  on  a  beautiful 
Arabian  horse,  which  he  managed  with  much  grace.  We  could 
not  help  being  struck  with  the  beauty  of  countenance  of  this  prince ; 
his  features  seemed  to  blend  the  Grecian  and  Turkish  character ; 
the  very  long,  straight,  and  faultless  nose ;  the  mouth  strikingly 
handsome,  with  fail  oriental  lips ;  his  large  dark  eye  was  full  of 
intelligence,  and  during  a  single  moment  that  it  rested  on  our 
group,  had  a  strong  expression  of  scorn  tmd  dislike.  This  might 
in  some  measure  be  fancy,  for  this  prince  is  said  to  be  distinguished 
by  a  perfect  self-command,  and  a  calm,  concentrated  manner,  that 
only  flashes  out  in  its  unyielding  pride  and  anger  when  strongly 
excited.  The  whole  countenance  is  oval  and  elegant,  and  what 
is  seldom  found  in  a  Turk,  strongly  indicative  of  melancholy  and 
deep  thought;  quite  colourless,  with  a  beard  as  black  as  a  raven's 
wing,  that  bore  no  appearance  either  of  the  Persian  artifice  of 
being  often  dyed  this  tavourite  hue.  His  figure  could  not  be  well 
remarked,  being  on  horseback,  but  he  appeared  to  be  middle  size. 
Behind,  at  a  short  distance,  followed  his  red  guards,  men  of  remark* 
ably  tall  stature,  but  rather  slender  than  powerfully  made ;  they 
were  dressed  in  red  from  head  to  foot — turban,  tunie,  robe,  and 
sheluah,  all  were  of  that  hue.  They  wore  short  sabres,  and  carried 
long,  slender  pikes  in  their  hands,  and  proceeded  on  footal  a  rapid 
pace,  and  with  little  order,  after  their  master.  They  had  rather 
the  air  and  aspect  of  troops  of  a  luxurious  and  effeminate  court 
than  of  men  who  could  contend  successfully,  hand  to  hand,  wHh  the* 
hardier  and  more  muscular  soldiers  of  the  north. 

A  much  finer  and  more  favourite  body  than  these,  were  the  white 
or  body  guards  of  the  sultan ;  these  were  always  near  his  person 
on  occasions  of  ceremony. 

We  had  a  fine  opportunity  soon  afterwards  of  seeing  them  on  a 
festival  day;  these  men  seemed  to  be  chosen  as  much  for  the 
beauty  of  countenance  and  figure,  as  for  physieal  powers,  and  were 
dressed  wholly  in  garments  of  snowy  whiteness.  Their  appearance 
was  very  peculiar  and  striking — their  fine  and  tall  forms,  tne  haugh- 
tiness of  their  air,  from  the  consciousness  of  being  the  chosen  guard, 
the  spotless  white  dress,  and  rich  and  glittering  arms ;  the  latter 
contrasted  strongly  with  the  many-coloured  and  glaring  costumes' 
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anmnd.  Mahmoiidy  during  the  exercises  of  his  troops,  in  a  wild 
valley  a  few  miles  from  the  city,  reclined  at  his  ease  on  the  divan 
of  a  summer  house,  that  stood  on  the  summit  of  a  gentle  declivity ; 
through  the  open  windows  he  could  view  with  perfect  distinctness 
the  splendid  and  various  scene  beneath,  and  on  every  side ;  it  was 
a  scene  more  calculated  to  please  a  barbaric  eastern  prince,  than 
a  man  who  sought  to  infuse  European  discipline  as  well  as  eaergy 
into  his  subjects.  On  the  slopes  of  the  hill  was  ranged  a  vast 
multitude  oi  his  people,  of  various  ranks,  arrayed  in  every  colour 
under  heaven,  yet  hushed  and  silent  as  the  grave,  Rasing  with 
tranquil  interest  on  the  military  exercises,  or  conversing  only  at 
times  in  low  accents  with  each  other.  The  turbaned  heada  rose 
as  countless  and  as  moveless,  as  if  the  great  day  of  the  prophet 
was  come,  when  he  was  to  call  each  faithful  Ottoman  to  the  last 
judgment.  Yet  of  what  avail,  the  prince  might  well  reflect,  would 
all  this  mass  be  to  his  real  power  and  ambition,  when  opposed, 
without  system  or  discipline,  to  the  well-organized  troops  of  Eu- 
rope. They  are,  however,  a  fine  and  noble  looking  people,  and 
possess  a  desperate  courage,  and  an  enthusiasm,  wheUier  excited 
by  the  love  of  country  or  of  faith  it  matters  little,  but  if  aided 
by  good  tactics  and  experienced  leaders,  its  effect  in  the  field 
wopld  be  tremendous.  In  mental  excitement,  as  well  as  in  stature 
and  force,  though  not  in  endurance,  the  Turkish  soldier  has  the 
advantage  over  the  Russian. 

A  number  of  troops  were  scattered  over  the  field,  among  whom 
were  many  thousand  Janissaries,  men  of  good  stature  and  large 
limbed,  with  a  lawless  look  and  air  that  shewed  them  ready  and 
eager  to  seize  every  occasion  of  quarrel,  or  popular  tumult.  The 
greater  part  of  these  men  perished  in  the  massacre  that  soon  after 
took  place.  No  scene  could  be  more  beautifully  chosen  for  a 
military  display ;  the  Bosphorus  appeared  through  the  opening  of 
the  wood,  at  no  great  distance,  and  the  hills  rose  wildly,  and 
without  a  single  dwelling,  on  every  side. 

At  last  the  stirring  spectacle  was  terminated ;  the  sultan  quitted 
his  light  and  elegant  summer  house,  his  white  guard  circled 
rapidly  round  him,  and  mounting  his  beautiful  Arabian,  he  moved 
at  a  slow  pace  from  the  field,  for  he  seemed  to  think  it  incon- 
sistent with  his  dignity  to  proceed  at  a  rapid  rate.  His  favourite 
guards  followed  closely  behind  him  on  foot,  while  on  each  side 
were  several  of  his  chief  officers  on  horseback.  The  former 
were  probably  never  in  action,  for  no  war-worn  or  veteran  faces 
were  among  tiiem,  being  all  of  them  young  men,  or  not  past  the 
prime  of  life.  On  Uiis,  as  on  some  other  public  occasions,  the 
dresses  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  sultan  were  more  splendid  than 
his  own  ;  for  Mahmoud  seems  to  be  careless  of  external  magnifi- 
cence, at  least  in  the  point  of  apparel ;  but  his  nobleness  of.  aspect, 
even  among  men  eminent  for  personal  comelinesB,  is  a  far  more 
distinguishing  feature.  In  private  he  is  said  to  be  rather  silent 
Jind  reserved,  and  to  follow  the  eastern  maxim,  **  think  much  and 
speak  little.''  Like  the  Caliph  of  B^dad,  he  has  also  a  taste  for 
wandering  about  his  capital  in  disgube,  almost  unattended. 

We  had  the  good  fortune  on  another  occasion,  while  on  the 
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Botpbomsy  in  one  of  the  light  and  elegant  boats,  to  meet  the  sultan 
in  his  way  from  the  seraglio  to  one  of  his  summer  palaces.  It  was 
a  calm  and  warm  evening,  and  a  number  of  boats  were  passing 
in  different  directions,  filled  with  well-dressed  Turks,  who  had 
come  from  their  dwellings  and  gardens,  to  enjoy  the  freshness  of 
the  hour.  And  no  where  in  the  world,  not  even  in  the  boasted 
Bay  of  Naples,  is  the  evening  hour  so  lovely  and  luxurious  as  on 
the  Bosphoms,  flowing,  it^may  be  said,  through  the  heart  of  a  vast 
city,  wfaoee  noble  mosques  and  gilded  domes  and  minarets  crown 
every  hill.  There  is  a  stillness  and  peace  here,  quite  different  to 
the  noisy  clamours  of  the  Italian  shore,  and  far  more  luxurious  to 
the  imagination ;  it  is  more  agreeable  also,  to  sail  amidst  the  dwel- 
lings and  palaces  of  a  splendid  city,  that  descend  to  the  water's 
edge  amidst  trees  and  groves,  than  in  a  wide,  open,  and  barren 
bay.  The  bark  that  contained  the  sultan  was  richly  ornamented, 
and  swept  on  with  magical  rapidity  beneath  the  quick  strokes  of 
the  rowers ;  he  was  seated,  and  plainly  dressed  as  is  his  wont, 
with  a  few  of  his  attendants,  and  looked  on  the  beautiful  scene 
around  with  a  calm  and  placid  aspect,  differentfrom  the  stern  and  dis- 
dainful one  he  had  worn  on  the  former  occasion.  No  other  monarch 
in  Europe,  perhaps,  could  gaze  on  a  spectacle  so  gratifying  at  once 
to  his  pride  and  pleasure,  as  the  one  that  now  opened  to  the  sultan. 
His  vast  capital  extended  along  the  stream  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  and  of  its  countless  population  he  was  the  sole  and  despotic 
master.  The  Asiatic  mountains  in  the  distance  on  the  right,  now 
covered  with  the  soft  blue  outline  that  evening  had  given  them, 
showed  the  extent  of  his  dominion  over  the  fairest  part  of  the  globe. 
The  rich  bark  that  conveyed  him  was  quickly'at  the  summer  palace, 
whose  gardens  sloped  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  water.  So 
extensive  is  the  establishment  of  the  seraglio,  that  not  less  than 
twelve  thousand  persons  receive  their  daily  ratio  within  its  walls  ; 
this  number  of  course  comprises  officers  of  various  ranks,  guards, 
eunuchs,  servants,  ladies,  and  their  numerous  female  attendants. 
The  physician  attached  to  these  palaces  must  of  course  have  a 
diversified  as  well  as  interesting  practice ;  he  was  a  very  intel- 
ligent and  good-tempered  man,  and  hb  communications  to  an 
intimate  friend  of  mine,  the  present  consul-general  of  Syria,  who 
was  bom  and  lived  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Constantinople, 
were  in  the  highest  degree  curious. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed,  that  among  so  large  a  number  of 
women,  from  every  country  of  the  East,  restricted  to  the  barriers 
of  the  harem,  or  at  farthest  to  the  walls  of  the  seraglio  gardens, 
there  must  prevail  many  fancied  ailments,  mental  as  well  as  bodily. 
The  Circassian,  taken  from  her  own  free  and  wild  home — the 
Persian,  from  her  sultry  plains,  and  less  restricted  though  more 
refined  habits — as  well  as  the  European  lady,  must  often  pine  in 
silence  and  sadness  over  their  prison-like  life,  and  their  neglected 
charms.  To  them  it  is  dangerous,  if  not  fatal,  to  see  the  face  of 
any  man,r  save  the  Sultan ;  and  amidst  so  many  hundreds,  how  few 
can  ever  look  on  the  handsome  features  of  Mahmoud,  or  be  distin- 
pished  by  his  favour. 

Of  the  strict  guardians  and  watchers  over  the  lonely  inmates 
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of  the  seraglio,  there  are  three  who  are  chief  and  supreme  in 
authority,  at  least  over  the  host  of  inferior  guardians ;  but  the 
Kislar  Aga,  that  black  embodying  of  human  ugliness,  claims  the 
first  rank.  Tall,  gaunt,  and  hideous,  but  gifted  with  no  mean 
talents,  he  is  said  to  have  no  small  influence  over  the  resolves  of 
his  master.  His  two  associates  in  office  are  men  of  milder  mood 
and,  it  may  be  said,  warmer  affections,  and  contradict  the  asser- 
tion, that  this  class  of  beings  are  remarkable  for  the  cruelty  and 
malice  of  their  minds.  Beneath  the  roof  of  the  third  in  rank,  was 
a  fair  and  friendless  inmate,  suffering  under  a  violent  disease,  to 
remove  which,  the  physician  employed  his  utmost  «kill,  but  he 
could  not  calm  the  emotions  of  the  host,  who  often  wept  bitterly, 
and  clasped  his  hands  wildly,  imploring  him  to  restore  the  suffer- 
ing being  to  health,  and  he  would  repay  him  with  a  costly  price. 
The  gardens  of  the  seraglio  are  very  beautiful ;  if  deep  and  im- 
pervious shades,  and  rich  and  silent  scenes,  on  the  very  verge  of  a 
vast  capital,  and  on  the  shore  of  a  splendid  sea,  constitute  enjoy- 
ment, they  possess  it  in  perfection.  But  the  minor  and  tasteful 
beauties  of  our  own  noble  gardens  and  magnificent  palaces,  have 
no  place  here.  We  passed  one  day  by  the  gates  of  the  seraglio 
gardens,  which  were  open,  and  we  paused  to  look  in,  and  longed 
much  to  enter ;  but  it  was  a  forbidden  and  fatal  ground ;  we  saw 
only  avenues  of  tall  and  magnificent  cypress  trees,  of  which  tree 
the  deep  woods  of  the  domain  are  chiefly  composed ;  but  the  richly 
dressed  guards  who  were  hovering  around,  made  it  dangerous  to 
linger  long  on  the  spot. 

In  walking  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  we  several  times 
passed  beneath  the  walls  of  the  palace  in  which  the  younger 
branches  of  the  reigning  family  have  always  resided.  It  is  a  very 
extensive  edifice,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  lofty  and  strong 
wall,  so  as  to  be  quite  invisible  from  the  streets.  Here  the  princes 
remain  who  are  the  nearest  related,  by  the  ties  of  blood  to  the 
monarch ;  brothers  by  the  same,  or  by  other  mothers,  for  where 
there  is  so  numerous  a  choice  of  wives,  the  sons  of  the  sultan  may 
owe  their  birth  to  the  fair  natives  of  lands  widely  sundered.  It  is 
not  deemed  safe  to  allow  perfect  freedom  of  movement  and  resi- 
dence to  relatives  so  near  the  throne,  to  one  of  whom,  perhaps, 
some  sudden  insurrection  might  give  the  sceptre.  It  is,  however, 
a  perilous  and  precarious  state  of  existence,  around  which  every 
luxury  seems  to  be  collected,  in  order  to  hide  the  scimetar  that 
hangs  every  hour  over  the  heads  of  the  inmates.  Within  these 
walls,  and  they  inclose  a  large  space,  are  gardens,  fountains, 
bowers  of  pleasure,  coursing-ground  for  the  Arabian  stud  of  the 
princes— every  thing,  in  fact,  suited  to  the  elevated  rank  or  capri- 
cious taste  of  the  recluses ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  picture  are 
the  caprice  and  cruelty  of  a  despot  whose  suspicions  may  be  roused 
in  a  moment.  Like  Kasselas,  in  his  happy  valley,  these  princes 
must  often  long  for  the  free  and  boundless  scene  of  the  world 
beyond  their  walls,  and  dream  of  enjoyments  they  are  doomed 
never  to  taste ;  if  so,  it  only  proves  how  great  a  tyrant  is  imagina- 
tion over  reality,  as  there  is  scarcely  a  single  pleasure  that  earth  can 
give  that  is  not  to  be  found  within  their  waUs.  The  domain  looks  from 
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every  part  over  the  gloriouB  and  varied  aceneiy  of  the  city,  the  sea, 
and  the  noble  coarse  of  the  Bosphoros,  and  the  vallies  and  hills 
beyond ;  the  finest  horses,  numerous  slaves  and  domestics,  every 
homage  paid  to  their  rank,  and  their  serai's  peopled  with  the  finest 
women  of  the  East,  and  an  absence  from  the  cares  and  sorrows  of 
the  world ;  for  the  area  within  the  lofty  walls  is  the  only  world 
they  have  ever  known.  It  was  here  that  Mahmoud  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  before  he  came  to  the  throne,  and  it  is 
strange  that  amidst  such  a  scene  the  stern  and  indomitable  spirit 
of  the  monarch  could  ever  have  been  fostered.  The  decisive 
measure  on  which  he  resolved,  during  the  late  revolt  of  the  Janis* 
saries,  of  unfurling  the  standard  of  the  prophet,  was  the  only  one 
that  could  have  saved  his  throne  or  his  life.  It  was  the  last  despe- 
rate step  that  remained,  never  resorted  to  but  in  cases  of  the 
greatest  emergency.  More  than  a  century,  indeed,  had  passed 
since  the  sacred  banner  of  green  silk  last  saw  the  light ;  it  had 
reposed  in  revered  and  dignified  silence  within  the  sanctuary. 

It  was  at  sun-rise  that  the  massacre  began ;  and  surrounded  by 
the  mufti  and  his  chief  ofiicers,  the  sultan  waited  calmly  the  effect 
of  the  bloody  attack  on  the  Janissaries  in  the  great  square  of  the 
Atmeidan,  and  is  said  to  have  listened  to  the  rolling  of  the  cannon 
and  the  mingled  cries,  without  the  least  discomposure  or  agitation, 
for  he  was  resolved  to  perish  or  succeed.  Like  the  holy  lance 
that  kindled  anew  the  fading  zeal  of  the  Crusaders,  this  simple 
banner  acted  with  a  magical  impulse  on  the  musing  and  inactive 
Ottomans.  All  took  up  arms ;  the  cry  ran  through  the  narrow  and 
crowded  streets  and  lanes  of  the  city,  to  every  coffee-house  and 
kiosque,  that  the  banner  was  unfurled,  and  the  prophet  summoned 
every  one  of  the  faithful  to  defend  it  The  old  ana  white-bearded 
men  seized  their  weapons ;  the  lazy  merchants,  who  had  passed  year 
after  year,  from  sun-rise  to  set,  in  their  little  shops  in  the  bazaars. 
There  are  few  sights  more  curious  than  to  see  the  instant  and  sud- 
den passage  of  a  Turk  from  perfect  apathy  to  the  fiercest  excitement, 
from  lulling  and  lengthened  reveries  to  decisive  and  desperate 
exertion.  The  hand  that  has  been  laid  gently  for  hours  on  the 
amber  tube  of  his  long  pipe,  or  been  occupied  in  softly  playing 
with  his  majestic  beard, — ^in  a  moment  clutches  the  sabre  with  a 
giant's  grasp,  wields  it  with  unerring  sway,  while  he  draws  forth 
at  the  same  instant  one  of  the  heavy  pistols  at  his  girdle,  whose 
aim,  in  his  hand,  is  generally  fatal.  I  have  seen  their  tranquil  and 
thoughtful  features,  that  were  fixQd,  you  would  imagine,  on  their 
long  string  of  beads,  or  occupied  only  in  admiring  the  rich  colours 
of  their  Persian  carpets,  change  on  a  sudden  into  a  deadly  and 
menacing  expression,  at  any  fancied  insult  given  to  them  or  their 
prophet.  The  very  sight  of  a  Greek  passing  by  has  often  produced 
this:  the  liquid  words  that  fell  musically  and  slowly  from  the 
mouth,  were  changed  into  the  direst  curses ;  for  the  most  bitter 
draught  that  ever  the  Osmanli  has  been  forced  to  drink,  will  be  to 
offer  concessions  or  amity  to  the  Greek.  With  this  feeling  is 
mingled,  however,  a  deep  contempt  and  scorn  for  a  people  who 
have  so  long  been  their  slaves;  but  towards  the  Russians  their 
hatred  is  excessive  and  inveterate.    A  curious  instance  of  this 
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occurred  daring  onr  stity  in  the  city :  a  brig  from  Odessa,  loaded 
with  com,  was  lying  in  the  Bosphoms,  and  a  few  of  the  crew 
being  engaged  in  the  rigging,  one  of  them  wore  a  fur  cap,  the  part 
of  dress  that  in  the  Turkish  eye  always  designates  the  Russians, 
so  much  so,  that  it  was  not  safe  for  any  European  to  go  out  of  the 
house  with  a  fur  pap  on,  for  fear  of  being  taken  for  a  Muscoff,  the 
name  always  giren  to  their  detested  enemies.  Several  Greeks 
had  been  shot  that  day,  their  bodies  were  lying  near  the  edge  of 
the  sea,  and  the  bystanders  were  looking  on  them  with  a  smile  of 
contempt  and  hatred.  One  of  the  soldiers  fired  at  the  sailor  with 
the  aforesaid  cap,  with  so  true  an  aim  as  to  bring  the  man  down 
into  the  water.  The  rest  of  the  crew  instantly  raised  a  loud 
clamour,  in  which  they  were  joined  by  those  of  the  adjoining 
vessels.  The  Turks,  in  the  meantime,  saw  the  Russian  floating 
in  the  water,  with  many  a  comment  and  sneer  on  the  unbeliever ; 
but  the  moment  the  Christians  came  up  to  expostulate,  and  threaten 
to  have  the  deed  instantly  made  known  to  the  ambassador,  who 
would  represent  it  to  the  sultan,  their  tone  changed  immediately — 
they  declared  it  was  all  a  mistake,  that  they  had  taken  the  man 
for  an  abominable  Greek,  and  this  was  all  the  redress  that  was 
got.  But  these  violences  were  committed  by  the  lowest  of  the 
populace.  The  race  of  Israel  were  not  without  their  share  in  these 
errors  and  calamities ;  it  was  really  tempting  to  a  greedy  Osmanli, 
when  he  saw  the  Hebrew  walking  by  with  a  well-stored  box  of 
rare  spices,  tobacco,  fine  stones  or  gems,  with  various  sorts  of 
beads — ^by  one  mistaken  blow  on  the  head  all  this  became  his  own. 
Could  temporal  calamities  have  any  influence  on  the  hard  hearts 
of  the  race  of  Israel,  they  would  have  felt  it  now.  Many  a  family 
of  their  nation,  who  were  enjoying  themselves  in  peace,  and  revel- 
ling in  the  splendour  within  doors,  which  they  concealed  by  a 
show  of  pov^ty  without, — ^were  suddenly  broken  in  upon,  their 
house  plundered,  their  persons  maltreated,  or  the  bowstring  calmly 
put  round  the  neck  of  the  wealthy  host,  on  pretence  of  some  charge 
or  suspicion :  the  females,  however,  are  more  fortunate  in  their 
destiny ;  a  beautiful  girl  is  a  gift  for  a  Turk,  precious  as  the  finest 
emerald  in  the  empire,  no  matter  to  what  infidel  nation  she  belongs 
— ^but  a  Jewess,  were  she  lovely  and  dazzling  as  the  prophet^s  own 
houris,  is  a  forbidden  thing. 

There  is  no  other  capital  that  possesses  within  a  charmed  circle, 
as  it  were,  such  a  variety  of  beautiful  excursions  as  this  city;  both 
sides  of  the  Bosphorus,  to  the  distance  of  twelve  miles,  are  covered 
with  vales,  hills,  groves,  and  sweet  retired  places,  with  which  the 
bare  and  shadeless  shores  of  Naples,  or  the  desert  territory  that 
forms  half  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  can  bear  no  comparison.  One  of 
the  highest  attractions  of  a  great  city,  is,  surely,  to  be  able  to  trans- 
port oneself,  in  a  few  moments,  from  society  and  tumult  into  the 
loneliness  and  loveliness  of  nature :  here  the  stranger  has  only  to 
atep  into  one  of  the  many  hundreds  of  light  barks  that  wait  his 
bidding,  and  a  few  strokes  of  the  oar  bear  him  at  once  into  some 
rich  and  silent  scene,  where  the  hum  of  the  world  is  no  longer 
heard.  A  small  village,  a  few  miles  from  the  city,  was  moM  Ikan 
once  our  favourite  resort ;  it  stood  on  a  steep  declivity,  and 
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entirely  embosomed  in  urood,  through  whose  branches  the  waters 
of  the  Bosphoms  were  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  eminence.  The 
vindows  of  the  dwelling  where  we  lodged  looked  forth  on  the  most 
eiqnisite  scenery,  the  sails  of  almost  every  nation  were  perpetaally 
passing  by;  in  the  erening  came  the  gilded  barks  of  the  Turks, 
and  the  crael  sounds  of  the  war  sometimes  broke  on  the  ear.  But 
in  itself,  the  dwelling  was  a  perfect  solitude  in  the  midst  of  its 
garden,  with  a  cool  marble  hall  where  we  preferred  to  take  our 
meals,  for  the  heat  was  often  excessive.  The  villagei  in  the  glen 
beneath,  was  very  neat  and  shaded,  with  a  fountain  in  the  middle, 
and  a  coflTee-honse  adjoining,  which  was  generally  full  of  people; 
enjoying  their  coffee  and  chibouque,  and  listening  to  the  sounds  of 
the  pipe  and  tambour.  Notes  of  melancholy  and  sadness,  however^ 
would  have  better  suited  the  condition  of  more* than  one  family  in 
the  neighbourhood.  In  our  walks  we  passed  by  sometimes  the 
desolate  dwellings,  or  rather  palaces,  of  two  Armenians  of  wealth 
and  rank  ;  they  had  been  put  to  death  on  some  charge  of  treason, 
and  their  property  confiscated.  The  blow  fell  heavily  on  their 
families,  who  were  compelled  to  forsake  their  luxurious  homes, 
and  seek  a  refuge  beneath  the  roofs  of  some  of  their  friends.  But 
no  friends  could  supply  the  place  of  father  and  husband,  suddenly 
and  mercilessly  slain.  The  houses  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  water ; 
— they  were  just  those  homes  to  which  the  heart  and  memory 
become  deeply  attached  ;  not  in  the  crowded  streets  of  the  city, 
but  standing  afar  and  alone,  amidst  wild  hills,  and  wooded  glens. 
Every  intercession  was  made  to  save  the  lives  of  these  unfortunate 
men,  but  in  rain,  and  the  prayers  and  tears  of  the  wives  and 
children  could  obtain  no  mercy.  One  of  the  former  was  yet  a  young 
woman,  and  felt  bitterly  the  reverse  that  had  fallen  so  early  on 
her  head ;  it  was,  in  truth,  a  stem  reverse;  the  indulged  wife,  the 
mistress  of  a  luxurious  establishment  and  numerous  domestics, 
was  compelled  to  go  to  the  capital  and  reside  in  a  spacious  dwel- 
ling that  belonged  to  one  of  her  countrymen ;  but  in  this  dwelling 
she  had  only  a  solitary  apartment  that  looked  out  on  a  large  and 
naked  court.  Yet  it  was  doubtful,  in  her  misery,  which  she 
regretted  most  keenly,  the  loss  of  all  her  indulgences  and  luxu- 
ries, or  the  bereavement  of  her  husband ;  it  seemed,  at  times,  that 
the  feelings  of  the  womein  were  stronger  than  those  of  the  wife. 
The  princely  dwellings  were  in  the  meantime  quite  deserted ;  not 
a  foot  entered  the  many  apartments,  for  the  Turks  made  no  use  of 
them.  They  would  have  sold  them  to  any  bidder,  and  the  price 
would  probably  not  have  been  high,  for  they  seemed  to  be  a  useless 
possession. 

Amidst  the  wanderings,  near  and  distant,  that  take  so  many  of 
onr  countrymen  to  other  lands,  either  in  search  of  a  fairer  climate, 
of  cheapness,  or  of  picturesque  beauty,  few  situations  can  be  com- 
pared for  a  moment  vnth  that  of  these  Armenian  dwellings.  Their 
interior  was  spacious,  and  very  handsomely  furnished,  if  the  term 
may  be  justly  applied  to  an  oriental  residence,  into  which  tables, 
chairs,  mirrors,  and  beds,  do  not  enter.  The  Armenians  are  every 
where  distinguished  for  tlieir  love  of  luxury ;  even  their  great 
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patriarch,  when  we  visited  him,  could  not  possibly,  in  the  costly 
saloon  in  which  he  was  seated,  have  cherished  any  self-denying 
thoughts  and  resolves;  the  world  not  only  peeped  out  from  every 
comer,  but  ran  riot  round  the  walls,  rich  ceiling  and  floor,  orna- 
ments, and  splendid  attire.  What  would  the  first  recluses  of  the 
Thebais  and  the  wilderness  have  said,  had  they  entered  this 
chamber  of  indulgence  of  the  patriarch,  in  which  we  took  coffee 
and  sweetmeats,  and  inhaled  the  odours  of  rare  spices.  It  is  no 
wonder  if  the  disciples  give  way  to  the  love  of  splendour  and  enjoy- 
ment, where  the  head  of  the  church  sets  such  an  example ;  and  in 
these  now  desolate  dwellings,  it  was  evident  no  wealth  had  been 
spared.  The  Turks  had  destroyed  or  plundered  but  little  of  the 
furniture ;  and  the  interior  remained  in  nearly  the  same  state  as 
when  the  owners  had  dwelt  peacefully  there.  It  was  an  impres- 
sive,  but  cruel^  lesson  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  highest  enjoyments; 
thejlow  ottomans,  with  their  richly  flowered  silk  covering — the  Per- 
sian carpets — the  floors  of  costly  marble,  in  the  lower  apartments, 
were  still  there,  but  **  th%re  was  silence*^  in  the  many  chambers. 
The  small  casemented  windows  looked  forth  on  the  Bosphorus ;  and 
nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than  to  sit  here  at  evening,  and 
see  the  sun  go  down  on  the  varied  scenery  on  every  side ;  on  the 
villages  with  their  white  minarets,  on  the  hills  covered  with  woods, 
or  the  lonely  glens  at  their  feet;  while  the  innumerable  sails,  as 
they  slowly  passed,  were  purpled  with  the  declining  ray.  The 
gardens  beneath,  extended  to  the  water's  edge,  and  were  full  of 
trees  and  flowers,  but  without  much  taste  or  order. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  the  youthful  mistress,  already  mentioned, 
of  one  of  these  summer  palaces,  mourned  deeply  the  loss  of  such  a 
place  of  enjoyment  and  happiness,  as  it  no  doubt  was  to  her.    Left 
a  widow  so  early  and  suddenly,  and  while  in  the  power  of  her 
charms,  for  she  was  handsome,  the  world  could  hardly  be  yet  a 
sealed  and  hopeless  path  to  her ;  but  she  was  dependent  and  por- 
tionless, and  wept  at  the  fearful  change  that  had  come  on  her  Ufe ; 
she  was  now  the  desolate  guest  of  the  friends  of  her  husband,  with  a 
single  apartment,  the  bare  and  treeless  court  beneath,  instead  of 
her  own  fair  garden ;  the  uncertain  kindness  of  others,  after  the 
tenderness  and  care  of  a  husband  who  had  been  proud  of  her.  She 
would  sometimes  sit  in  the  shadeless  court,  in  tne  small  divan  in 
the  recess  of  the  wall,  with  a  pale  and  dejected  countenance,  and 
speak  of  her  sorrows  and  wrongs  in  a  bitter  and  passionate  strain ; 
it  was  evident  that  she  was  unable,  as  well  as  unfitted,  like  most 
eastern  women,  to  bear  with  fortitude  the  pressure  of  misfortune. 
The  secluded  and  indulgent  mode  of  life  and  education,  to  which 
they  are  habituated  before  marriage,  renders  them  often  helpless 
and  irresolute  in  the  hour  of  trouble  and  desolation,  for  whose 
coming  they  were  all  unprepared.     And  the  path  of  this  lady  had 
never  till  now,  perhaps,  known  a  cloud  or  a  suffering ;    and  of  the 
cup  that  fate  put  into  her  hands,  she  was  made  to  drink  to  the  very 
dregs ;— for  every  interference  on  her  behalf,  to  procure  a  restora- 
tion of  part  of  her  husband*s  property,  was  in  vain ;  the  whole 
passed  into  the  coffers  of  the  sultan,  and  not  a  remnant  was  left  to 
the  widow. 
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Curiosity  is  a  very  carious  thing.    It  predominates  in  rational 
beings  and  yet  is  no  mark  of  rationality.    -Man  shares  it  with  his 
dog,  and  woman  with  her  cat;    with  this  difference,  that  the 
curiosity  of  one  animal  is  chiefly  exercised  aboat  things,  and  the 
cariosity  of  the  other  concerns  persons.    The  cat  and  dog,  when 
taken  to  a  strange  place,  institute,  by  scratching  and  smelling,  an 
enquiry  as  to  the  nature  of  the  premises  :  without  being  metaphysi- 
cians, they  settle  the  question  of  distinctions  and  differences,  and 
fioalty,  coil  themselves  on  the  hearth-rug  and  consent  to  be  at  home. 
But  the  cat  and  dog's  master  and  mistress,  when  taken  to  a  strange 
place,  begin  in  another  way.     Their  enquiries  are  all  personal. 
"Who  is  he?"    «'  Where  does  she  come  from?"      "  Where  do 
his  JriemU  live  ?" — till  a  copious  series  of  qj^estions  put  the  enquirer 
in  possession  of  many  a  stranger's  personal  narrative.     But  it 
requires  a  much  longer  time  to  make  a  curious  man  and  woman 
settle  down  on  the  hearth-rug  than  suflSces  for  Puss  and  Ponto. 
Researches  that  affect  pedigree,  fortune,  and  association,  are  not 
so  soon  achieved  as   those  that  concern  furniture,  carpets,  and 
the  position  of  doors ;   and  in  civilieed  society  it  requires  great 
gravity  and  discretion  to  get  honestly  at  the  knowledge  of  our 
neighbour'a  affairs.     A  finished  curieux,  or  curieuse,  to  the  ima- 
gination of  a  poet  that  *'  draws  all  things  to  one,"  should  add  the 
patience  of  a  philosopher,  who  scorns  to  jump  to  a  conclusion ; 
the  sagacity  of  a  lawyer,  who  establishes  a  connection  between 
things  sriemingly  irrelevant ;   the  degag^e  manners  of  a  person 
of  fashion,  who  never  seems  to  have  any  thing  on  his  mind;  and 
the  self-denial  of  a  philanthropist,   who  exists  but  for   others  I 
They  are  inconsistent  who  represent  curiosity  as  degrading  to  the 
human  character,  and  yet  laud  to  the  skies  the  thirst  after  know- 
ledge.    The  "  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,"  and  of  course 
the  term  "  man"  includes  every  thing  that  belongs  to  him — ^his 
habits  of  all  kinds — ^his  means  and  way  of  living — his  associates, 
and  whatsoever  else  may  '•  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man." 
Now,  if  Pope's  oft-praised  apothegm  be  correct,  it  is  nothing 
but  an  inculcation  of  curiosity,   as  a  duty  and  an  accomplish- 
ment.    Why,  then,  are  enquiries  into  the  manners  and  customs  of 
birds  and  of  beasts,  of  serpents  and  of  fishes,  of  bones  and  of  stones, 
to  be  termed  **  Entertaining  Knowledge;"  and  why  are  biographical 
accounts  of  the  actions  and  feelings  of  great  men  who  are  dead, 
to  be  put  forth  under  the  title  of  "  Useful  Knowledge ;"  whilst 
histories   of  people  yet  alive  are  universally  stigmatised  as  *'  a 
library  of  Impertinent  Knowledge,"  which  every  one  feels  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  reading,  the  more  conscientiously  to  avow 
disapprobation  afterwards.  Curiosity  is  grossly  abused.  When  the 
public  are   to  gain  by  its  exercise,  what  so  vaunted?     In  the 
learned  professions,  and  in  the  sciences,   and  in  the  arts,  sweet 
things  are  said  of  it,  but  let  a  man  presume  to  elevate  curiosity 
VOL.  I.  2  A 
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said  I,  "you  will  procure  drawing  pencils  a  few  doors  below,  I  will 
take  you  there  if  you  will  wait  a  moment."  The  child  thanked 
me  with  a  pair  of  eyes  that  looked  like  large,  lustrous  planets, 
shining  through  a  mist ;  but  if  she  had  the  eyes  of  an  antelope  she 
had  also  its  timidity,  for  when  I  procured  her  the  pencils  she 
only  thanked  me  with  another  beaming  glance,  and  then  ran  from 
me.  It  then  struck  me  that  I  wanted  some  French  cambric,  and 
I  re-entered  Mr.  H.'s  shop.  «  Mr.  Hopkins,  who  is  that  little 
girl  ?"  "  Really,  upon  my  word,  ma'am,  she  is  a  perfectly  entire 
stranger  to  me !  Mrs.  Hopkins,  do  you  know  who  that  little  girl 
is  V  Mrs.  Hopkins  was  enlarging  on  the  merits  of  some  stout 
huckaback,  which,  to  judge  from  her  eulogy,  must  have  given 
its  word  of  honour  never  to  wear  out;  when  she  heard  the 
question,  she  gave  it  undivided  attention,  for  she  considered 
herself  vastly  superior  to  her  husband  as  a  saleswoman »  and  in 
knowledge  of  her  customers'  business.  ''  Certainly,  Mr.  Hopkins, 
I  do  know  that  there  little  lady  and  all  about  her ;  didn't  1 
hear  last  Monday  that  she,  and  her  brother,  and  her  grandmother, 
are  just  come  from  India,  as  rich  as  Jews,  and  are  looking  out  for  a 
house  in  this  neighbourhood,  to  have  the  benefit  of  pure  air.  And 
didn't  I  hear  it  yesterday  all  contradicted  7"  '*  What  is  your  own 
opinion,  Mrs.  Hopkins?"  said  1.  **  Well  and  indeed  ma'am,  it  is 
hard  to  say."  A  thorough- bred  gossip  never  likes  to  confess 
herself  ignorant,  so  Mrs.  Hopkins  returned  to  her  huckaback — 
**  if  you  want  it  for  towels,  or  want  it  for  common  kitchen  table 
cloths,  it  is  a  piece  in  a  thousand — I  wish  you  good  morning, 
ma'am,  good  morning — I  dare  say  (this  was  in  a  half  whisper  at 
the  door)  I  could  get  to  know  something  about  the  strangers, 
direct  from  the  servant  of  the  house  ;  Peggy  is  here  most  days." 
**  Not  on  any  account,  Mrs.  Hopkins,"  said  I,  somewhat  alarmed 
for  my  character  ;  "  not  on  any  account.  I  merely  asked 
because  the  child's  appearance  interested  me ;"  and  I  walked  off, 
half  vexed  at,  half  ashamed  of  my  sympathy.  But  this  after- 
noon it  has  returned  with  renewed  strength,  for  I  see  the  two 
little  boys  walking  hand  in  hand  up  and  down  the  pave- 
ment, reminding  me,  I  know  not  why,  of  the  babes  in 
the  wood: — ^now  they  stand  still,  and  watch  with  boyish 
eagerness  the  flight  of  a  superb  ^  kite,  with  a  tail  two  yards 
long,  and  ornamented  in  front  with  stars  and  crowns,  and 
anon  they  resume  their  steady  hand-in-hand  walk;  their 
sister,  too,  is  at  the  window,  tracing  something  with  one  of 
the  pencils  of  yestetrday;  the  old  lady  (and  a  lady  she  is) 
is  reading,  but  thinking  at  intervals,  and  on  subjects  foreign 
to  the  book,  unless  the  book  be  a  sad  one,  one  that  will  not 
let  you  think  of  your  own  affairs  —  and  harkl — from  their 
open  window,  through  my  open  window,  there  comes  music; 
the  eldest  is  playing  on  his  flute.  Poor,  poor  things! — that 
Indian  tale  is  not  true ;  they  are  Spanish  emigrants,  or  the 
father  of  those  children  was  probably  one  of  the  Carbonari.  1 
will  call  on  them  to-morrow.  Alas,  how  refinement  of  mind 
heightens  bodily  privation  I  What  a  misfortune  is  sensibility! 
That  girl  looks  like  an  embryo  Corinne : — the  A's,  and  the  B's, 
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and    the  P*b,  I  think,  I  coald  get  to  call  on  my  strangers;  at 
all  events,  I  will  call  myself  to-morrow. 

Note.  The  writer  of  the  above  was,  by  a  fortunate  chance, 
spared  the  pain  of  making  herself  ridiculous  and  her  friends 
angry,  by  discovering,  just  before  she  put  her  sympathetic  plans 
into  execution,  that  her  neighbours  over  the  way  had  an 
engagement  at  the  minor  theatre ;  that  the  babes  in  the  wood 
danced  hornpipes,  their  interesting  brother  sung  comic  songs, 
and  the  lady  with  the  feminine  white  hand,  was  a  celebrated 
Columbine.      So  much  for  curiosity  I  So  much  for  sympathy  1 
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"  As  a  vestnre  thoa  ihalt  duiiM  them,  and  they  shall  be  changed ;  hut  thoa  art  the  iame«  asd 
thy  yean  ahaU  not  fUL" 


A  YMsel  WM  paflstng  the  calm  summer  seas. 
And  its  streamers  were  floadng  and  fium'd  by  the  breeze ; 
While  the  radiance  i^ve,  the  bright  waters  beneath^ 
Smiled  a  promise  of  joy,  and  of  safety  from  death; 
And  it  seemed,  as  it  Miled  along  gallant  and  £ree» 
A  bright  spot  on  the  waves  of  eternity's  sea ; 
Where  now  is  that  vessel  ^ne  ? — sunk  in  the  wave. 
And  Uie  billows  roll  over  its  crew  in  their  grave. 

A  city  once  stood  in  its  power  and  its  prime. 

Which  mocked  dU  the  rude  devastations  of  time. 

While  its  pinnacles  hij^  and  its  banners  unfurl'd. 

Seemed  to  threaten  with  shivery  half  of  the  world ; 

Where  now  is  its  glory  ? — *tis  crushed  to  the  ground. 

And  its  mouldering  ruins  lie  fading  around ; 

While  the  breese,  as  it  sighs  through  the  moss  on  the  walls. 

Where  the  ^out  of  Uie  tree  often  pealed  through  the  halls. 

Speaks  a  tale  to  the  soul  of  long  ages  gone  by, 

And  a  voice  whispers  thence,  "  every  creature  must  die.** 

I  thought  on  the  heart  once  so  light  and  so  gay. 
With  smiles  like  the  bouns  of  a  bright  summer's  day. 
Each  vear  as  it  came  brought  more  bliss  than  the  last. 
And  tne  hopes  of  the  future  were  bright  as  the  past ; 
Those  years  of  the  future  are  still  flowing  on, 
But  where  is  that  cheerful  heart? — broken  and  gone  ! 
Those  hopes  once  so  brilliant  are  hushed  in  the  grave. 
Disappointments  chill  blight  all  the  fruit  that  they  gave. 

I  looked  on  the  staixy  sky,  boundless  and  free. 
And  it  seemed  in  its  vastness  an  emblem  of  thee  ; 
Thoush  clouds  may  sweep  o'er  it  and  tempests  may  lowY, 
They  out  sully  its  Diightness  and  calm  for  an  hour ; 
Whue  all  earthly  things  vanish,  their  pride  and  their  fiunc^ 
Still  TRon  ait  immutable,  ever  the  same ! 

C.B. 
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COMMON   CHURCHYARDS. 

Among  the  enactments  of  the  penal  code,  which  formerly  afflicted  Ireland, 
was  one  of  a  kind  exceedingly  repulsive  to  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature. 
It  stated  that  no  Catholic  clergyman  should  read  his  funeral  service  in  a  Pro- 
testant churchyard.  Now,  as  all  the  churchyards  had  been  originally  Catholic, 
they  were  the  depositories  in  which,  from  time  immemorial,  the  Catholic  lami- 
lies  had  be»i  laid.  To  inhibit  them,  therefore,  from  this  solemn  act,  in  a  place 
where  not  only  their  present  relatives,  but  all  their  ancestors  reposed,  was  to 
inhibit  them  from  the  rites  of  sepultiire  altogether.  This  warring  on  the  dead, 
and  carrying  animosities  to  the  grave,  was  considered  so  unchristian,  that,  like 
many  other  statutes  in  our  code  of  laws,  its  extreme  and  odious  chaiacter 
defeated  itself,  and  no  clergyman  of  the  establi^ed  church  would  enforce  it 
The  practice  generally  was,  that  if  he  was  not  called  on  to  officiate  at  the 
funeral  himself,  he  allowed  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  of  whatever  religious 
persuasion,  upon  paying  the  usual  fees,  to  bury  their  dead  after  their  own 
fashion.  This,  indeed,  was  a  proceeding  dictated  not  less  by  common  charity 
than  by  common  sense.  The  burial  fees  in  some  parishes  amounted  to  a  con- 
siderable sum,  which,  as  the  vast  majority  were  Catholics,  were  paid  by  them; 
to  exclude  them,  therefore,  £rom  our  cemeteries,  and  oblige  them  to  establish 
others  for  themselves,  would  have  caused  a  very  important  deduction  from  the 
revenues  of  the  established  church.  The  statute,  therefore,  while  still  in 
force,  was  so  far  a  dead  letter  by  disuse,  that  it  was  altogether  forgotten. 
Men  of  all  religious  persuasions  were  seen  mingled  together  in  a  funeral  pro- 
cession, and  they  stood  by  the  grave  of  a  departed  friend,  without  respect  to 
his  religious  belief,  or  that  of  the  minister  who  performed  the  last  solemn 
service  of  the  dead. 

It  was  one  of  the  sad  features  of  the  late  excitements  in  Ireland,  on  political 
and  religious  subjects,  that  this  harmony  was  disturbed,  and  the  embers 
of  discord  were  xaked  up  and  fomented  even  among  the  ashes  of  the  dead. 
Every  engine  that  could  vex  anchannoy  one  party  was  set  in  motion  by  the 
other ;  and  as  the  prospect  of  allaying  altogeUier  these  animosities  increased, 
men  clung  more  obstinately  and  tenaciously  to  every  petty  privilege  and  dis- 
tinction. This  was  now  evinced  in  a  very  extraordmaiy  manner.  A 
respectable  and  opulent  citizen  of  Dublin,  of  the  Catholic  persuasion,  died, 
and  he  was  brought  to  be  buried  at  St  Kevin's  churchyard,  attended,  as  usual, 
by  a  procession  of  friends,  and  among  them  some  of  his  own  clemy.  The 
sexton  immediately  interfered,  gave  the  attending  pecmle  to  understand  that  the 
priest  could  not  be  permitted  to  officiate,  and  that  he  had  authority  for  prohibit- 
ing him.  It  was  now,  it  seems,  thought  right  to  revive  this  dormant  or  obsolete 
enactment  of  the  penal  code  that,  by  common  consent,  had  fallen  into  dis- 
use ;  as  if  the  best  way  to  support  the  established  church  was  by  s^ping  its 
foundations  in  the  good- will  and  regard  of  the  people.  Similar  orders  were  sent, 
it  was  said,  to  all  the  paru^es  in  the  diocese ;  but  the  people  could  hardly  be 
persuaded  to  submit  to  a  law  which  had  not  before  been  acted  on,  of  whose 
existence  they  doubted,  and  which,  if  it  did  exist,  was  so  repugnant  to  eyeiy 
good  and  Christian  feeling.  The  most  painful  and  disgraceful  scenes  every 
.where  ensued ;  encounters  took  place  in  every  churchyard ;  and  the  nlence 
and  repose  of  the  grave  were  disturbed  by  fierce  and  angry  squabbles  of 
sextons  and  mourners  over  the  coffin. 

To  put  an  end  to  this  shameful  state  of  things.  Lord  Flunket,  thee 
attorney-general  for  Ireland,  brought  in  a  biU,  empowering  incumbents  of 
parishes  to  grant  permission  to  Catholic  clergymen  to  officiate  in  Protestant 
churchyards,  on  their  asking  permission  previously  in  writing ;  thus  placing 
them  in  the  same  circumstances  as  I^testants  on  simUar  occasions :  and  as, 
from  the  state  of  hostility  and  acrimony  now  excited,  many  might  be  disposed 
to  refuse,  an  appeal  then  lay  to  d^e  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Irdand.  Even  this 
failed  to  satisfy  the  angry  piulies.    One,  from  a  perverse  and  cbstinate  pride. 
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would  not  ask  pennission  for  that  which  they  thought  they  were  entitled  to  as 
of  right ;  and  the  other,  firom  an  uncompromising  adherence  to  a  petty  privi- 
lege, would  not  grant  the  permission,  if  the  minutest  word  of  the  act  was 
omitted.  After  the  act  passed,  leave  was  requested  to  buiy  the  corpse  of  a 
respectable  Catholic  in  St  Thomas' churchyard:  the  funeral  procession  arrived; 
bat  the  gate  was  shut  in  the  face  of  the  people.  It  then  appeared  that  the 
permission  had  not  been  asked  in  writing^  according  to  the  act,  and  the  corpse 
would  not  be  admitted;  the  coffin  was  therefore  laid  down  in  a  crowaed 
street,  where  it  remained  unburied — the  most  revolting  spectacle  that  could  be 
exhibited  in  a  Christian  country.  But  the  case  of  Dr.  Cuddy,  of  Aungier 
Street,  was  still  more  incredible,  lliis  gentleman  had  been  married  to  the 
daughter  of  Col.  Cary,  a  Protestant,  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  the  greatest 
hannonv  and  affection.  It  was  agreed  that  the  girls  should  be  brought  up  in 
the  protession  of  the  mother,  and  the  boys  in  uiat  of  the  father ;  and  it  £re- 
quentlv  happened  that  the  clergy  of  both  churches  met  together  at  baptisms 
and  other  ntes,  to  perform,  in  nerfect  amity  and  good  wiU,  their  respective 
duties;  and,  indeed,  his  hospitable  house  was  a  point  of  union  for  friends  oi  all 
sects  and  parties  witiiout  distinction.  His  amiable  lady  died,  and  was  buried 
in  St  Bride's,  the  parish  church ;  and  in  some  time  after  he  died  also,  having 
directed  that  he  should  be  laid  beside  her  whom  he  greatiy  loved.  A  Protestant 
friend  applied,  by  his  express  wish,  before  his  decease,  to  the  minister  of  the 
parish  for  the  usual  permission  for  his  own  clergy  to  attend  on  this  occasion, 
and  he  was  given  to  understand  that  the  priest  must  apply  himself.  Accord- 
ingly he  wrote  the  following  letter,  as  he  thought,  in  conformity  to  the  spirit  of 
the  act: 

**  The  Rev.  S.  McCarthy  presents  his  compliments  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Benning- 
bam,  and  begs  leave  to  tell  him  that  he  will  attend  the  funeral  of  the  late 
D.  Cuddy,  Esq.,  on  to-morrow,  to  the  churchyard  of  St  Bride's,  where  he  (Mr. 
WC.)  will  recite  the  129th  Psahn,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church. 

*'  To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bermingham." 

To  this  civil  letter,  which  seems  to  have  been  written  in  the  spirit  of  amity  and 
good  will,  the  foUowing  abrupt  and  angry  dbtification  was  returned : 

'*  The  provisions  of  the  act  of  Parliament  require  that  a  written  application 
for  wrmisnon  to  officiate  in  a  Protestant  churchyard,  be  made  by  the  lloraan 
Catholic  clergyman  to  the  officiating  minister.  Unless  the  above  be  complied 
with,  the  R.  C.  clergyman  cannot  be  permitted  to  officiate  in  St  Bride's  church' 
yard  at  the  funeral  of  the  late  D.  Cuddy,  Esq. 

^  To  the  Rev.  S.  McCarthy.  J.  Gregory,  Minister. 

J.  A.  Be RM INGHAM,  Curatc." 

As  the  petty  pride  and  angry  feelings  of  men  subside,  as  we  trust  and 
hope  they  wUl,  when  in  God's  ffood  time  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity  is  really 
established  in  the  world,  it  will  hardly  be  believed  that  such  scenes  as  these 
could  have  ever  taken  place  in.a  Christian  country.  We  read  that  the  animosity 
of  two  Pagan  brothers  was  so  great,  that  the  flame  that  consumed  their  bodies 
on  the  same  funeral  pile,  separated  into  distinct  portions  and  would  not 
coalesce.  It  is  surely  a  still  more  incredible  and  melancholy  fact,  that  deatli 
cannot  allay  the  animosity  of  Christian  brethren ;  that  even  in  death  they 
cannot  amalgamate;  but  their  miserable  and  repulsive  irritabilities  would 
exclude  each  other  from  a  common  grave. 

As  this  state  of  things  was  utterly  revolting  to  moderate  and  well-meaning 
men  of  all  parties,  it  became  a  general  feeling  that  some  great  cemetery,  like 
that  of  P^re  la  Chaise,  in  Paris,  should  be  established,  where  such  disgraceful 
scenes  could  not  occur,  but  every  man  might  deposit  the  body  of  his  friend, 
without  being  subject  to  rude  and  painful  repulses.  The  consideration  of  the 
subject,  therefore,  was  entertained  by  the  late  Catholic  Association ;  and  how- 
ever ccnsarable  tiieir  proceedings  might  have  been  in  other  respects,  on  this 
point  at  least  they  have  met  with,  as  they  deserved,  general  approbatioi)* 
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They  allowed  from  the  iunds  of  the  rent  J&600,  to  purchase  gionnd  in  a 
proper  site,  and  theyjprocured  two  Irish  acres  of  land,  in  an  eligible  and  ooD- 
venient  situation.    They  then  made  a  grant  of  JC400  more  for  inclosing  it ;  so 
that  it  was  well  secured  by  a  wall  twelve  feet  high ;  and  a  committee  of 
fifteen  was  appointed  to  lay  it  out  and  manage  it    Among  the  Catholic  gentle- 
men of  Dublm  are  many  of  cultivated  minds  and  extensive  information,  who  take 
no  part  in  the  dissipations  of  fashionable,  or  the  turbulence  of  public  life,  bat, 
with  silent  and  unobtrusive  assiduity,  apply  their  valuable  time  in  the  promotioB 
of  many  good  and  useful  objects.  Among  them  is  Matthias  O'Kelly,  Esq.,  of  St. 
James's  Street,  to  whom  the  public  are  principally  indebted  for  the  establish- 
ment and  arrangement  of  this  cemetery.    A  gravel  walk,  of  eight  feet  wide, 
surrounds  the  whole  ground,  bordered  by  a  plantation  of  forest  trees,  princi- 
pally weeping  willow,  weeping  ash,  weeping  elm,  and  other  appropriate  kinds. 
In  the  centre  is  an  elliptic  indosure,  containing  a  chapel,  surrounded  by  green 
swaid  and  bordered  by  cypress,  arbor  vitie,  juniper,  arbutus,  lauristinas,  and 
other  evergreen  and  flowering  shrubs.    The  wails  on  the  east  and  west  axe 
marked  at  intervals  with  letters  of  the  alphabet  (c-C,  b-B),  and  the  walls  on  the 
north  and  south  are  marked  with  numbers :  their  object  is  to  desiniate  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  every  grave.    These  intervals  are  twelve  and  sixteen 
feet  apart,  and  wherever  they  intersect  each  other  a  tree  is  planted     The  whole 
BTound  is  thus  divided  into  compartments,  each  sufficient  for  four  graves  or 
family  burial-places.    Two  men  sit  up  every  night,  and  keep  two  large  dogs, 
to  watch  that  the  graves  are  not  disturbed. 

Many  particulars  mark  the  interments  in  this  place.  When  a  Catholic  nriestis 
buried  here,  he  is  carried  head  foremost — a  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  his 
funeral,  from  the  uiuversal  practice  of  ancient  and  modem  times ;  and  when  he 
is  laid  in  his  grave,  he  is  placed  with  his  feet  oppotnte  to  those  of  fdl  the  vest,  that 
at  the  genend  resurrection  he  may  rise  with  his  face  towards  his  flock.  By  an 
act  of  judicious  liberality,  the  chapel  is  not  confined  to  the  tenets  of  any  sect 
The  clergyman  of  every  persuasion  may  of  right  use  it  for  the  particular  ser- 
vice of  his  own  church ;  and  as  no  leave  is  a^ed,  no  permission  is  required. 
It  is  certainly  an  extraordinary  sight  in  Ireland  to  see  the  same  edifice  used 
mdisciiminately,  and  Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Presbyterian  occupy  it  in  suc- 
cession, wiUi  their  several  flocks,  as  a  general  house  of  prayer,  deaicated  to  the 
Ood  of  all  Christians.  The  present  chapel  was  erected  by  moonlight  All 
the  artisans  employed  in  it  were  ready  to  give  their  gratuitous  assistance ;  but 
as  their  labour  by  day  was  necessary  to  the  support  of  their  families,  diey 
devoted  the  night  to  Uiis  popular  work,  and  soon  completed  it  The  fees  for 
burial  vary  according  to  tne  place  from  10<.  to  JCl,  and  for  the  erection  of  a 
monument  from  ill  to  j£lO.  These  fees  form  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of 
national  education,  particularly  a  model  school.  Registries  are  regularly 
kept,  and  certificates  of  the  time  and  place  of  interment  given  to  the  friends 
of  the  deceased. 

The  neatness,  regularity,  and  beauty  of  this  Irish  P^  la  Chaise  attract 
many  families,  who  are  not  Catholics,  to  a  spot  which  forms  a  strong  contrast  to 
the  revolting  filth,  raggedness,  and  confusion  of  the  city  churchyards ;  and  it 
is  to  be  presumed  that  in  process  of  time  they  will  be  abandoned  a] together, 
and  the  crowded  haunts  of  the  living  purged  nom  the  festering  and  unwhole- 
some charnel-houses  of  the  dead.  Already  there  has  been  a  sensible  dimi- 
nution of  tomb-stones,  and  the  letters  I.  H.  S.,  which  always  distinguish  a 
Catholic  grave,  are  disappearing  from  Protestant  churchyards.  This  is,  and 
will  be,  a  serious  deduction  from  the  revenues  of  the  establishment  The 
average  income  of  St  James*s  alone  arising  from  burials,  was  £350  per  annum. 
There  are  in  Dublin  twenty-one  parochial  churchyards,  and  if  they  all  yield  a 
similar  income,  and  are  abandoned  for  this  or  simOar  cemeteries,  it  wiu  be  a 
loss  of  jC7000  to  the  clergy  of  Dublin,  for  which  they  will  be  indebted  to  the 
revival  of  a  barbarous  statute,  which  a  sense  of  duty  imposed  on  the  present 
incurabent& 

This  example  in  Dublin  is  about  to  be  followed  in  London  also.  Here,  too, 
the  reguktions  of  many  churchyards  are  highly  disapproved  of  by  both  Pro- 
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totuits  and  dissesten ;  and  there  has  been  a  strong  desiie  that  some  gieat 
cemeterf  should  be  erected^  where  no  restraint  or  annoyance  should  be  offered. 
We  had  occasion  some  time  ago  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  certain 
vm  exceptionable  regulations,  recently  made  in  St  Pancras'  burying -ground, 
ana  the  ^stressin^  scenes  which  there  occurred,  almost  as  revolting  as  Uiose  in 
Ireland.  Such  circnmstances,  and  a  general  wish  to  remove  all  burving- 
gionnds  from  the  city,  have  excited  a  very  general  feeling  upon  the  subject, 
and  a  j^lan  is  now  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Goodwin,  an  architect,  and  submitted  to 
public  inspection  and  approbation.  This  plan  proposes  to  occupy  the  site 
round  Primrose  Hill,  to  be  divided  into  three  regions  of  tombs,  included  within 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres.  The  inner  region,  comprising  forty-two 
acres,  to  be  adorned  with  several  temples,  of  the  same  size  as,  and  exactly 
copied  from,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  edifices.  These  are 
to  be  mausolea,  having  beneath  them  extensive  catacombs,  and  when  the  body 
is  deposited  below,  it  is  to  be  marked  and  designated  by  some  sculpture  and 
inscriptioA  in  the  grand  edifice  above.  This  space  is  to  be  surrounded  by 
doable  rows  of  cloisters,  opening  to  the  second  region,  which  will  suiiound  the 
first  This  is  intended  entirely  for  usual  sepulture,  and  to  be  disposed  of  in 
sinde,  or  grouped  in  family  catacombs,  and  to  be  adorned  with  monuments 
and  sepuldiral  ornaments.  Here  the  British  artist  will  display  his  skill,  and 
endeavour  to  rival  the  models  of  ancient  art,  displayed  in  uxe  interior  region. 
These  compajtments  are  both  to  be  richly  plantea,  and  laid  down  with  scrubs 
and  trees  in  the  best  and  most  appropriate  style  of  ornamental  gardening. 
The  third  or  outside  region  is  intended  for  a  common  burying-ground,  where 
the  humble  man  may  find  a  resting-place,  in  the  usual  manner  of  a  common 
churchward.  It  is  intended  that  the  whole  shall  be  dry,  and  means  taken  to 
insure  its  salubrity,  and  such  measures  adopted  as  to  calm  the  apprehensions  of 
those  who  are  so  anxious  and  unhappy  at  the  disturbance  of  the  remains  of 
their  friends.  In  order  to  enable  the  projectors  to  carry  this  grand  scheme  into 
execution,  it  is  proposed  to  raise  a  fund,  by  issuing  16,000  shares,  at  £26  each ; 
this  will  produce  a  sura  of  £400,000,  whidi  it  is  calculated  will  cover  the  whole 
expense  of  the  erection. 

Our  first  conception  of  this  plan  was,  that  these  edifices  were  intended 
to  cover  Primrose  Hill,  and  convert  this  eminence  into  a  cemetery,  where 
the  structures,  rising  above  each  other,  would  exhibit  a  grand  display  from 
all  points,  and  the  visitor  would  ascend  and  command  a  view  of  the  city 
of  London,  as  he  does  in  Paris  from  P^re  la  Chaise.     This  would  cer- 
tainlv  be  a  magnificent  monument  of  art,  and  exhibit  a  Necropolis,  or  city  of 
the  dead,  superior  to  any  thing  in  the  world.    It  would,  besides,  remove  the 
insalubrity  arising  from  the  deposit  of  bodies,  the  effluvia  of  which  would  be 
constantly  carried  away  by  the  breezes  with  which  the  elevation  would  be  ven- 
tilated ;  but  the  present  plan  confines  the  cemetery  to  the  base  of  the  hill,  and 
exhibits  a  flat  surface,  covered  with  heavy  edifices.    There  can  be,  surely,  no 
comparison  between  the  hill  and  the  valley  for  such  an  erection.   Indeed,  as  the 
Partnenon  is  to  form  the  principal  temple,  it  would  be  altogether  anomalous  if 
not  on  a  hilL   It  is  calculated  that  30,000  persons  annually  die  in  London,  and 
if  these  were  all  buried  in  this  cemetenr,  the  value  of  the  speculation  would  be 
very  great  indeed,  and  soon  realise  the  fortunes  of  the  projectors.    But  there  are 
many  interests  to  conciliate  and  many  prejudices  to  reconcile,  before  there  can  be 
any  thing  like  a  general  co-operation  in  Uie  plan.  The  clergy,  no  doubt,  will  set 
every  engine  to  work,  and  throw  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  project,  that  will 
cause  such  a  deduction  from  their  incomes,  and  to  engage  their  concunence, 
it  is  nroposed  that  the  usual  surplice  fees  shall  be  paid  to  the  parish  church  of 
the  defunct  who  is  interred  in  this  cemetenr.    But  the  laity  will  require  strcmg 
reasons  to  detach  them  from  the  narrow  cells  where  all  their  friends  before  them 
have  been  deposited.    The  English  public  are  not  like  the  flexible  French  and 
Irish^  and  it  will  not  be  as  easy  to  induce  them  to  take  up  their  final  abode  in  a 
new  P^re  la  Chaise,  as  the  citizens  of  Paris  or  Dublin.  Every  body  sees  and  ac« 
knowledges  the  revolting  and  dangerous  practice  of  laying  down  30,000  dead 
bodies  every  year,  to  fester  and  dissolve  in  tne  streets  of  a  crowded  city ;  yet  every 
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one  will  insist  on  the  privilege  of  having  his  own  body,  when  he  dies,  deposited 
in  the  same  place.  Those  who  have  witnessed  for  the  first  time  a  funeral  in 
St.  Clement's  churchyard,  or  any  similar  cemetery  in  the  town,  will  be  asto- 
nished that  such  a  nuisance  has  been  suffered  to  exist  so  long,  and  can  only 
accoimt  for  it  by  the  exceeding  tenacity  with  wl^ch  an  EngliSmian  clings  to 
old  usages.  Every  thing  like  solemnity  or  decorum  is  destroyed ;  the  body  is 
laid  down  in  the  midst  of  a  thronged  thoroughfare,  and  the  foneral  service 
interrupted  by  the  splashing  of  mucU  the  shouting  of  boys,  the  blasphemy  of 
coachmen,  and  the  riot,  din,  and  confusion  of  all  manner  of  irreverena  distuib- 
ances.  Already,  however,  has  the  removal  of  the  cemetery  from  St  Martin's 
Lane  set  a  precedent  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  followed  in  other  places,  and 
the  senseless  adherence  to  long-cherished  prejudices  yield  to  feelings  of  propriety 
and  utility.  The  mouldering  fragments  of  mortality  in  our  streets  will  be  dug 
up  and  deposited  in  catacombs,  as  in  Paris,  and  the  future  dead  deposited  in 
some  general  Necropolis  in  the  country. 

To  remove  the  prejudices  of  the  people  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  we  shall  conclude 
vrith  the  following  notices  of  the  modes  of  burial,  and  the  examples  already  set 
for  our  imitation.     It  was  the  universal  pmctice  of  the  ancients  to  bury  their 
dead  outside  their  cities,  both  heathens  and  Jews,  as  appears  by  profane  and 
sacred  history.    The  Keramicos  yet  remains,  the  great  cemetery  near  Athens, 
where  travellers  at  this  day  excavate  for  tombs  and  sepulchral  ornaments. 
Numa  and  Servius  TuUius,  among  the  Romans,  were  so  interred,  and  it  was 
a  general  usage,  till  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  finally  prohibited  any  ooipee 
from  being  buried  inside  the  city.   The  Jews  also,  it  appears,  at  the  time  of  our 
Saviour,  adopted  this  practice,  as  in  the  case  of  Lazarus,  who  was  laid  in  a 
place  outside  the  town,*  and  Uie  vridow's  son  of  Nain,  who  was  carried  out,  and 
our  Saviour  met  the  funeral  nigh  to  ti^e  gate  of  the  city,t  and  in  other  passages. 
Nor  does  it  appear  that  among  the  primitive  Christians  any  interment  took 
^ace  within  a  city  for  300  years ;  nor  in  churches  for  many  centuries  after. 
The  reason  assigned  for  its  introduction  was,  that  the  living  might  be  reminded 
to  pray  for  the  dead ;  and  hence  we  see  constantly  sculptured  on  old  tombs 
in  our  churches,  oraU  pro  aniina  A,  B.  mueri  peccatoris.    By  Pope  Gregory 
it  was  made  part  of  the  canon  law ;  and  to  this  original  superstition  is  to  be 
attributed  the  origin  of  our  churchyards.    The  doctrine  was  condemned  at  the 
reformation,  but  £e  practice  that  grew  out  of  it  was  too  lucrative  to  be  aban- 
doned also. 

In  the  year  1784  the  city  of  Paris  was  rendered  very  unhealtihy  by  the 
accumulation  of  bodies  in  the  church  and  cemetery  des  Innocens.    The  bones, 
however,  were  then  dug  up,  removed  to  the  catacombs  formed  in  the  great 
quarries  near  the  city,  and  Uie  site  of  the  burying-ground  converted  into  an 
extensive  market  In  1793  the  national  convention  decreed,  that  no  more  inter- 
ments should  take  place  in  the  town,  and  this  was  confirmed  by  an  imperial 
edict  in  1804.    Five  cemeteries  were  therefore  formed  outside  the  barriers,  of 
which  Montmartre  and  P^re  la  Chaise  are  the  chief.    Burials  here  are  of  tluee 
kinds ;  the  conunon  people  have  a  proper^  in  their  graves  for  five  years  only,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  the  body  is  supposea  to  be  completely  decomposed,  ana  the 
earth  is  opened  for  a  new  corpse ;  on  the  payment  of  fif^  francs  the  grave  is 
held  inviolate  for  ten  years ;  and  a  peq)etuity  in  the  ground  is  purchased  for 
260,  which  then  becomes  the  exclusive  right  of  the  person  buried,  and  is  never 
disturbed  by  another.    All  these  cemeteries  are  on  eminences  and  command 
views  of  the  town  and  the  country.    They  are  decorated  with  plantadons  and 
sculptured  monuments,  laid  out  in  gravel  walks,  and  are  the  daily  resort  of 
thousands,  who  come  to  visit  the  tombs  of  their  friends.  Almost  all  the  conti- 
nental capitals  have  now  cemeteries  similar  to  those  of  P^iris — and  the  dead  are 
carefully  excluded  from  the  residences  of  the  living.    A  very  extensive  and 
beautiful  one  is  formed  on  the  Vasily  Oslzog,  about  two  versts  from  St  Peters- 
burgh,  and  laid  out  like  the  P^re  la  Chaise.     Similar  ones  are  made  at  Ham- 
burgh, &c.,  and  London,  perhaps,  is  the  only  large  town  in  Europe  where  the 
practice  is  not  yet  adopted. 

•  John  xi.  30.  f  Luke  vii.  12. 
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It  was  lamented  by  Burke,  in  one  of  bis  fantastic  effusions,  tbat  "  the  Vigd 
of  c]iiTaliy  Lad  parsed  away :"  we  rejoice  at  it,  as  at  the  removal  of  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  that  could  afflict  society.  The  law  of  honour  established  by  this 
chivalry  in  feudal  times,  was  the  most  detestable  that  ever  warped  the  princi- 
ples 01  man.  It  established  as  a  rule,  that  certain  classes  were  exempt  from 
eveiy  other  law,  and  the  few  who  were  distinguished  by  the  accident  of  birth 
or  rank,  might  violate  any  moral  tie  with  impunity.  The  person  of  quality 
might  be,  and  generally  was,  a  gambler,  an  adulterer,  ana  a  duellist ;  and 
though  he  cheated,  lied,  seduced,  and  murdered,  he  was  still  a  ^  man  of 
honour,"  looked  down  with  contempt  on  his  more  humble  and  more  moral 
neighbours,  and  what  was  still  more  absurd  and  unaccountable,  he  was  looked 
up  to  by  the  vassals  below  him,  as  to  a  being  who  dignified  vice,  by  the  very 
circumstance  of  his  practising  it 

It  is  one  of  the  excellent  symptoms  of  the  march  of  mind  in  this  country  at 
the  present  day,  that  those  opinions  and  usages,  hallowed  by  the  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors,  are  now  seen  in  their  proper  light,  and  but  one  immutable  rule 
of  moral  conduct  is  applied  to  the  exalted  and  the  humble.    The  barbarous, 
bratal,  and  selfish  practices  of  the  exclusive  and  chosen  few,  are  no  longer 
tolerated  by  one  class,  and  are  daily  falling  into  disuse  among  the  other. 
Even  duelling,  that  last  lingering  distinction  of  men  of  honour,  is  greatly  on 
the  decline.     The  hackling  of  hangers,  and  the  stabbing  of  small  swords, 
which  wiiiiin  the  last  fifty  years  were  the  common  occurrence  of  our  streets 
and  public  places,  have  been  altogether  laid  aside ;  and  pistolling,  that  boasted 
leveuer  of  superiority,  which  puts  every  man  on  an  equality  in  the  power  of 
murdering  his  friend,  is  fast  shrinking  away  before  the  increasing  innuence  of 
an  enlightened  public  opinion.     Formerly  "  sighs,  and  groans,  and  shrieks, 
were  made  not  marked''  in  this  way,  but  now  the  groans  of  a  man  wounded  in 
a  duel  resound  through  the  countiy,  and  every  one  hears  and  shudders  at  them. 
It  is  to  the  French,  however,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  restraints 
imposed  on  duelling.    The  practice  became  so  deadly  and  ferocious,  that  Loub 
XlV.  found  it  necessary  to  pass  some  very  severe  edicts  against  it    In  1679  he 
established  a  tribunal,  to  wuich  all  offended  persons  should  appeal  against  an 
injury  or  an  insult,  without  incurring  any  sname  or  reproach ;  and  if  either 
party  refused  to  appeal  to  or  abide  by  its  decrees,  he  was  punished  by  impri- 
sonment if  he  was  arrested,  and  by  confiscation  of  his  gooos  if  he  escaped. 

After  the  establishment  of  this  court,  any  one  who  sent  or  accepted  a  chal- 
lenge was  debarred  of  all  satisfaction  from  it,  was  imprisoned  for  two  years ; 
and  if  in  a  public  employment,  was  suspended  for  three  years.  If  the  parties 
actually  went  to  the«neld  and  fought,  though  neither  was  killed  or  wounded, 
they  were  both  punished  with  death,  and  the  confiscation  of  goods,  with  the 
exception  of  one-third  to  support  their  surviving  families,  and  all  domestics,  or 
others,  bearing  the  challenge,  or  abetting  the  duel,  were  sent  to  the  galleys* 
To  secure  the  execution  of  these  laws,  the  king  bound  himself  by  a  solemn  oath, 
that  he  would  not  pardon  any  person  convicted  under  them,  and  so  at  once  cut 
off  all  hopes  of  mercy,  by  interdicting  all  application.  These  laws  were 
executed  with  such  rigid  severiw  that,  so  late  as  1779,  a  tremendous  example 
was  made  by  the  parliament  of  Grenoble,  of  one  of  its  own  members.  Le 
Conseillier  Duchelle  killed  an  antagonist  in  a  duel,  under  aggravated  circum- 
stances ;  he  was  condenmed  to  be  broken  alive  on  the  wheel,  and  his  servant 
was  branded  with  red  hot  iron,  and  sent  to  the  galleys  for  life. 

Though  the  laws  of  England  are  not  so  severe,  they  are  sufficiently  so  to  deter 
fjom  the  practice,  if  properly  executed.  If  a  man  sends  a  challen^  to  another, 
the  court  of  king's  bench  grants  a  criminal  information  against  him,  and  he  is 
punished   by  fine  and  imprisonment    If  they  meet  and  either  party  is  killed. 
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the  surWfiiig  principal  and  seconds  aie  guilty  of  wilftd  nmrder.  If  one 
endeavouis  to  avoid  killing  or  wounding  his  antagooisl,  but  is  so  hard  pressed 
that  he  is  obliged  to  do  so,  in  self  defence,  he  is  nevertheless  guilty  of  muider, 
as  he  came  to  the  field  with  malice  prepense  for  that  purpose ;  even  if  he  miss 
his  antagonist  and  kill  a  bystander,  against  whom  he  had  no  malice,  the  law 
presumes  him  guilty,  from  the  veiy  fact  of  his  going  out  with  the  murderous 
mtent  of  killing  somebody.*  The  law,  therefore,  empowers  every  jury  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  practice,  if  they  will  do  their  duty. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  reflections  by  the  event  of  two  duels  which 
have  recently  taken  place,  one  in  England  and  the  other  in  Ireland,  both  of 
which  terminated  fatally.  In  the  fir^  two  men  of  honour,  a  Mr.  Clayton,  a 
private  gentleman,  and  a  Mr.  Lambrecht,  a  militarv  gentleman,  who  had  been 
just  before  on  teims  of  intimacy,  fell  out  at  Wood's  hotel,  in  Panton  Square, 
about  some  trifle  which  we  do  not  recollect,  even  if  it  was  worth  recording.  A 
challenge  ensued,  and  the  parties  met  behind  Battersea  House,  where  Lam- 
brecht killed  Clayton.  It  is  highly  creditable  to  the  constituted  authorities 
that  the  slaughter,  though  dignified  by  the  prostituted  name  of  a/atr  duel,  was 
not  suffered  to  pass  with  impunity.  A  prosecution  was  immediately  com- 
menced against  ue  surviving  parties ;  the  culprits  stood  at  the  bar  of  justice, 
as  other  felons  charged  with  the  crime  of  murder,  and  the  affair  was  sifted  with 
a  most  rigid  and  laudable  severity.  Circumstances  appnured  in  favour  of 
Lambrecht,  who  did  not  seem  to  be  a  sanguinarv  man.  He  had  even  offered 
an  apology  for  the  offensive  words  which  caused  the  duel,  but  it  would  not  be 
received  unless  it  was  given  in  writing ;  this  he  declined  to  do,  and  so  ^ 
murder  ensued.  The  jury,  notwithstanding,  seemed  greatly  disposed  to  bring 
him  in  guilty,  and  at  once  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  and  influence  of  the  laws 
of  honour,  by  the  wholesome  exercise  of  the  mws  of  the  oountiy  and  the  public 
punishment  of  the  offenders.  He  was,  however,  acquitted ;  but  the  conduct 
of  the  court,  and  his  narrow  escape  ^m  an  ignominious  execution,  have  left 
a  salutarv  warning.  The  judge  caarged,  "  tluit  if  they  were  satisfied  that  the 
bullet  which  caused  Clayton's  death  came  from  the  pistol  of  the  prisoner 
Lambrecht,  and  that  he  was  on  tlie  ground  for  that  purpose,  then  ne  was 
guil^  of  murder ;"  the  juiy  hesitated  for  three  hours  and  a  half  before  they 
could  agree  not  to  bring  him  in  guilty  and  consign  him  to  a  scaffold,  and  it 
was  only  by  the  perseverance  of  one  man,  that  the  rest  were  persuaded  or  rather 
forced  to  acquit  him.  It  is  now,  however,  established  and  well  known,  how  a 
jury  of  determined  and  conscientious  citizens  are  hereafter  disposed  to  treat  those 
persons  of  honour,  who  wantonly  violate  the  laws  of  God  and  man. 

The  case  in  Ireland  is  of  a  still  more  atrocious  and  revolting  chaiacter. 
Duelling  had  been  formerly  the  opprobrium  and  stain  of  this  umd,  whose 
inhabitants,  quick,  sensitive,  and  irritable,  were  continually  coming  into  colli- 
sion for  some  imaginary  offence,  which  it  was  thought  mean  and  spiritless  to 
explain  by  either  party,  till  one  had  killed,  or  endeavoured  to  kill,  the  other. 
So  common,  indeed,  had  it  become,  that  it  was  the  ladder  of  preferment  by 
which  young  men  rose  in  tiieir  professions,  and  almost  the  amusement  of  every 
class  of  society  who  pretended  to  the  rank  of  gentlemen.  Not  only  every  fox- 
hunt, county  ball,  and  convivial  meeting,  but  every  assizes,  election,  and 
sessions  of  parliament,  was  a  continued  period  of  personal  encounters.  But  by 
far  the  most  intolerable  evil,  because  it  came  home  to  the  bumnoA  and  bosom 
of  every  man,  was  a  set  of  exclusives  who  called  themselves  ^  Bucks,''  and 
who  generally  were,  or  had  been,  military  men.  These  persons  firequented  all 
public  places,  and  held  it  a  point  of  honour  to  attack  eacn  other,  wherever  diey 
met,  with  small-swords,  like  game  cocks  armed  with  steel  spurs,  and  eveiy 
coffee-house,  theatre,  square,  or  street,  was  a  scene  of  their  murderous  encoun- 
ters. It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  they  have  ordered  at  a  tavern  pistris  for 
two  and  breakfiEtst  for  one,  and  the  survivor  coolly  returned  to  take  nis  meal, 
lea;ving  his  companion  weltering  in  his  blood  at  me  back  of  the  hooae.    Had 

*  BUtckstone's  Commentaries,  Vol.  IV.  p.  199>  &e. 
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thii  even  been  confined  to  tbemselres,  the  community  could  well  tokzate  the 
mutual  destniction  of  nich  a  pestilent  face ;  but 

<*  These  powdered  fops,  of  new  commissions  vain, 
Who  slept  on  thorns  till  they  had  killed  their  man,*' 

delighted  in  insulting  and  murderLag  the  peaceable  and  well-disposed.  They 
litemlly  ^'  provoked  a  bzawl,  and  stabbed  you  for  a  jest*'  They  walked  about 
with  long  trains  to  their  gowns,  and  the  persons  who  accidentally  trod  on  them 
were  immediately  attacks  and  run  through  the  body  for  their  presumption.* 

The  first  check  given  to  the  practices  of  these  persons  of  quality,  was  by  the 
execution  of  George  Robert  Fitzgerald.  This  man,  of  a  distinguished  rank 
and  family  in  Ireland,  had  been  the  most  expert  and  noted  duellist  of  his  day, 
and  after  perpetrating  sundry  outrages  in  this  way  with  impunity,  he  basely 
waylaid  and  murdered  some  persons  with  whom  he  had  a  dispute.  Nothing 
could  mark  more  strongly  the  deplorable  state  of  public  opinion  in  Ireland  at 
the  time,  than  the  difficulty  found  in  bringing  to  condign  punishment  this 
maleiactor.  He  was  at  length,  however,  trieo,  convicted,  and  executed,  to  the 
tenor  of  his  caste  and  the  comfort  of  all  good  and  peaceable  men.  His  execu- 
tion  was  followed  up  by  that  of  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Keon,  who  was 
convicted  on  the  simple  circumstance  of  killing  another  in  a  duel.  Some 
uniair  practioe  was  alleged  and  proved ;  and  he,  too,  not  less  to  the  astonish- 
ment than  the  warning  of  his  associates,  was  hanged  in  the  front  of  Newgate, 
in  Dublin,  like  any  other  felon.  But  the  person  to  whom  the  public  in  Ireland 
are  more  indebted,  perhaps,  than  any  other,  for  putting  a  stop  to  the  atrocious 
practice  is  Judge  Mayne.  He  was  a  man  of  strict  religious  principles,  and  was 
considered  as  belonging  to  a  sect  of  Methodists;  he  therefore  set  his  face 
against  duelling  in  any  form,  not  less  from  a  sense  of  what  he  owed  to  the 
laws  of  God  than  of  man.  He  attacked  the  practice  in  its  strong  hold,  and 
where  at  the  time  it  was  considered  a  stain  on  any  gentleman,  of  a  certain  age, 
not  to  have  gone  out  to  the  field  with  some  antagonist  At  the  assizes  of 
Galway  a  case  oifair  duelling,  as  it  was  called,  came  before  him,  and  instead 
of  dismissing  it  in  the  usual  way,  he  charged  the  jury  with  such  a  solemn 
determination,  that  for  the  first  time  in  that  part  of  Ireland  the  simple  act  of 
duelling  was  pronounced  a  capital  crime,  and  the  man  found  guilty  narrowly 
escaped  an  ignominious  execution.  From  that  period  the  practice  happily  feu 
into  disuse,  even  in  Connaught  When  a  man  received  a  challenge,  he  had 
the  courage  to  decline  it,  and,  in  return,  to  file  a  criminal  information  against 
the  challenger ;  and  at  one  assizes  thirteen  informations  of  this  kind  came  to 
be  tried,  which  a  few  years  before  would  have  probably  terminated  in  so  many 
murders. 

But  a  recent  affair  in  Dublin,  by  military  "•  Bucks"  of  the  above  description, 
seems  likely  to  revive  the  former  practices,  if  not  met  and  visited  by  the 
severest  punishment  which  the  law  can  inflict  A  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
0*6rady,  a  barrister,  and  holding  a  legal  situation  in  one  of  the  courts,  was 
quietly  riding  along  Nassau  Street,  when  two  officers  in  a  cabriolet,  named 
Smith  and  Markham,  drove  furiously  against  him,  and  forced  him  up  against 
the  wall  of  the  college  park.  In  endeavouring  to  protect  himself  he  leaned 
forward,  with  his  whip  hand  on  the  top  of  the  calash,  and  called  out  to  the 
drivefs  to  taXe  care  what  they  were  about  When  extricated  from  his  embar- 
rassing situation  he  quietly  rode  on,  and  seemed  to  think  no  more  of  the 
matter.  One  of  the  military  men.  Captain  Smith,  immediately  leaped  out  of 
the  cab ;  and  as  he  was  erioently  the  aggressor,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that, 
impelled  by  the  feelings  of  a  man  and  a  gentleman,  he  was  proceeding  to 
apologise  for  an  unintentional  injury ;  but  when  he  came  up  to  Mr.  O'Giady, 
instead  of  so  doing,  he  furiously  attacked  him  behind  with  his  whip,  and  conti- 

*  Instances  of  the  above  kind  are  in  the  recollection  of  thousands  now  living ; 
while  people  still  shudder  at  the  names  of  «  Buck  English,"  ««  Buck  Whaley," 
'« Buck  Sheehan,**  &c. 
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nued  to  strike  him  with  such  force,  that  a  bystander  supposed  he  was  floggiag 
a  restive  horse.  And  it  further  appeared  by  the  communications  of  Captuo 
Markham,  his  brother  officer,  that  even  after  this  most  wanton  and  unjustifiable 
assault,  he  intended  to  send  him  a  challenge  to  fi^ht  a  duel.  It  is  deeply  to  be 
regretted  that  Mr.  O'Grady,  being  a  banrister,'and  so  bound  by  a  stricter  rule 
not  to  act  illegally,  should  have  preferred  the  laws  of  honour  to  the  laws  of  his 
country.  Unfortunately,  public  opinion  in  Ireland  is  not  even  yet  sufficiently 
enlightened,  to  encourage  a  young  man  to  seek  for  redress  for  such  a  gross 
personal  assault  by  a  tedious  legal  process,  so  a  meeting  was  arranged  by  one 
of  his  friends.  Even  then,  however,  it  is  but  j  ustice  to  his  memory  to  say,  that  he 
appeared  willing  to  receive  a  proper  apology  for  the  outrage;  but  no  compromise 
was,  it  seems,  listened  to,  and  no  alternative  was  left  but  Uke  pistol;  he  therefore 
met  his  antagonist  in  the  field.  Here  it  would  reasonably  be  imagined,  that  having 
already  inflicted  a  severe  bodily  injury,  the  officer,  whatever  might  have  been  his 
first  excitement,  had  now  time  for  cool  reflection,  and  could  have  no  wish  to 
endanger  the  life  of  his  opponent ;  but  it  appears  from  the  testimony  of  the 
dying  man,  that  he  took  so  deliberate  an  aim,  that  his  pistol  covered  his  body 
for  some  time  before  his  own  arm  was  raised,  and  that  he  was  so  impatient  to 
discharge  it  that  he  did  not  wait  for  the  signal  agreed  on,  and  his  ball  passed 
through  the  side  of  Mr.  O'Grady,  who  fell  in  great  agony.  Even  then  it  is 
not  stated  that  he  showed  a  regard  for  anv  object  but  his  own  personal  safety; 
he  made  no  efibrt  to  raise  or  assist  the  fallen  man,  but  instantly  leaped  a  ditch, 
got  on  a  jaunting  car,  and  disappeared.  It  is  said  further,  that  he  proceeded 
with  all  dispatch  from  Dublin  to  London,  and  from  there  to  France,  where 
he  is  now  supposed  to  be. 

We  are  utterly  ignorant  of  both  parties  in  this  affair,  and  as  Englishmen  can- 
not be  biassed  in  our  opinions  either  by  prejudice  or  partiality;  our  information  is 
taken  from  the  evidence  sworn  before  the  coroner's  jury.  On  thatouly  we  found  our 
opinion,  and  that,  we  are  free  to  own,  is,  that  the  crime  in  the  eye  of  God  and 
the  law  is  trilfid  murder.  We  do  not  mean  to  censure  t&ose  who  have  thought 
differently,  though  we  know  the  verdict  of  manslaughter  is  considered  neidier 
according  to  evidence  or  law ;  but  such  encounters  in  Ireland  are  unfortunately 
still  looked  upon  with  a  l^ni^  and  a  bias,  which  we  ardently  hope  has  passed 
awav  in  England  for  ever.  Ine  coroner's  decision,  however,  lays  no  restraint 
on  tnat  of  a  subsequent  jury,  before  whom  it  is  earnestly  to  be  wished  that  the 
horrid  affair,  as  it  now  stands,  may  be  fully  investigated.  It  was  certainly  the 
dying  request  of  Mr.  0*Grady,  that  no  prosecution  should  ensue ;  but  surely 
it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  his  near  relative,  holding  the  highest  situation  on 
the  Irish  bench,  to  investigate  'such  a  transaction,  and  not  to  suffer  the  obli- 
gations of  public  justice  to  yield  to  any  private  considerations.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  from  a  proper  regard  to  the  credit  of  the  army, 
has  directed  a  military  inquiry  to  be  made  into  an  act  which  has  excited  loud 
and  universal  reprobation.  Copies  of  the  depositions  before  the  coroner  have 
been  sent  over  to  the  war  office,  and  the  brutal  affair  will  be  here  at  least 
investigated. 

Whatever  be  the  final  result,  with  respect  to  this  homicide,  we  can  readily 
enter  into  the  feelings  of  his  dying  victim,  ^  that  he  would  not  exchange 
situations  with  him  for  a  thousand  worlds."  He  may  escape  the  extreme 
penalty  of  law,  but  he  cannot  escape  the  severer  pains,  which  conscience  and 
public  opinion  will  pass  upon  him.  Already  has  one  of  these  duellists  felt 
this,  by  a  visitation  of  God  more  awful,  perhaps,  than  any  that  has  taken  pkce 
since  Cain  was  branded  as  a  murderer,  and  became  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  On  Friday,  the  9th  of  April,  a  man  of  a  haggard 
aspect,  squallid,  neglected,  and  worn  down  by  anxiety  and  want,  appeared  at 
the  police  office,  letter  M,  and  applied  to  the  inspector  for  some  relief  He 
stated  himself  to  be  Lieutenant  Lambrecht,  the  acquitted  culprit  The  current 
of  public  opinion  had  set  so  strong  against  him,  that  after  endeavouring  to 
bear  up  agiunst  it,  he  was  at  length  forced  to  yield  and  shrink  from  before  it 
He  was  abandoned  and  cast  «ff,  he  said,  by  all  his  friends;  no  one  would 
receive  or  countenance  hi^i ;  and  after  enduring  the  extremes  of  want  and 
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misery^  continually  aggravated  by  tlie  compunctious  visitings  of  conscience,  he 
was  fbiven,  as  a  last  refuge,  to  that  very  ofiice  of  justice,  whicli  he  had  formerly 
attempted  to  elude  and  escape  from.  'I1ie  inspector  humanely  suffered  the 
wretched  man  to  repose  in  tne  police  house,  the  only  asylum  which  he  could 
DOW  find  open  to  him,  and  then  gave  him  some  relief,  and  procured  for  him 
a  bed  on  which  he  might  lav  his  aching  head. 

We  have  not  since  heara  what  became  of  him ;  but  we  willingly  hold  up 
bis  case  as  a  matter  of  public  instruction.  We  do  not  exult  in  his  sufferings — 
God  forbid! — ^but  we  trust  and  hope  that  public  opinion  on  this  point  will  daily 
and  hourly  strengthen ;  that  every  duellist  will  from  henceforth  be  looked 
upon  as  a  man  "^  whose  brother's  blood  crieth  from  the  ground ;"  and  however 
be  may  escape  the  axe  of  human  law,  and  the  great  law  of  God,  *'  that  whoso 
sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed;"  yet  that  he  will  be 
sbunned  and  shuddered  at  by  society  as  an  actual  and  wilful  murderer. 

LADY  BYRON,  MR.  MOORE,  AND  MR.  CAMPBELL. 

''Much  ado  about  nothing  ;*'  the  principal  parts  by  the  aforesaid  dramatis  per- 
SODS.  We  regret,  certainly,  that  Lady  fiyron  should  come  before  the  world  in 
a  questionable  shape.  We  also  regret  that  Mr.  Moore,  in  blind  admiration  of 
bis  hero,  should  have  opened  afresh  the  wounds  of  a  virtuous  and  amiable 
woman,  suffering  under  a  great  deal  of  unmerited  reproach.  But  Tommy 
Campbell,  armed  cap-a-pie,  the  knight-enant  of  the  ladye,  is,  we  confess,  an 
amusing  personage.  He  is  a  perfect  8ancho  Panza,  ludicrously  bestriding  his 
master's  Kosinante.  In  sober  seriousness,  we  do  think  that  the  time  is  gone  by 
for  any  justification  of  Lady  Byron.  Her  wayward,  mysterious,  and  demo> 
ndized  huBl>and,  during  his  life,  had  given  poignant  effect,  not  to  dark  insinua- 
tions, but  to  direct  and  palpable  charges  against  the  individuals  whom  her 
bidyahip  deems  it  incumbent  upon  her  to  defend.  She  ought,  undoubtedly,  to 
bave  repelled  these  charges  when  they  were  first  made.  If  silence  became  her 
then,  it  was  imperative  after  the  decease  of  the  accuser.  On  the  part  of  Lord 
B}'n)n  we  always  considered  the  attacks  so  often  made  upon  his  injured  wife 
and  her  relatives,  base  and  cowardly :  this,  we  think,  Mr.  Moore  ought  to  have 
condemned,  or  to  have  suffered  the  question  to  rest  in  that  oblivion  in  which 
it  was  buried.  Yet  he  has,  after  all,  only  reiterated  what  Lord  Byron  had  so 
frequently  proclaimed  on  the  house  top.  Mr.  Campbell's  gallantry,  on  this  occa- 
sion, is  a  utUe  freakish ;  and,  probably,  had  he  consulted  his  discretion,  he 
would  have  remembered  that  they 

Who  in  quarrels  interpose, 

May  chance  to  wipe  a  bloody  nose. 

Mr.  Moore  is  rather  dangerous  in  his  ire — and  we  have  no  wish  to  lose  two  of  the 
brightest  poets  of  the  age.  We  hope,  however,  the  unhappy  affair  will  be  finally 
adjusted,  and  the  awful  events  of  the  late  duels,  and  the  salutary  warnings  of 
a  jury,  will  prevent  a  visit  to  Chalk  Farm. 

GOOD   FRIDAY. 

A  recent  proceeding  of  the  Zoological  Society,  has  been  a  subject  of 
correspondence  in  the  public  prints.  It  appears  that  the  gardens  were  open- 
ed on  Good  Friday,  and  that  money  was  received  for  admission  on  that 
ilay;  although  every  other  exhibition  in  the  metropolis  was  closed.  Now, 
however  important  to  their  funds  the  fifty  pounds  which  they  received  might  l)e, 
we  cannot  conceive  Hie  necessities  of  the  society  to  be  a  sufiicient  reason  for 
the  violation  of  an  established  law.  We  will  not  enter  upou  the  question, 
whether  Good  Friday  should  or  should  not  be  a  close  day  ;  although  we  think 
tliat  if  a  certain  number  of  days  are  to  be  kept'  sacred,  this  should  most  un- 
Huestionably  be  one  of  them.  But  we  merely  wish  to  observe,  that  if  a  body 
of  individuals,  ranking  among  their  numbers  the  very  first  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  be  openly  permitted  to  receive  money  on  such  a  day  for  admission  to 
their  establisuments,  why  should  not  the  same  sanction  be  extended  to  the  pro- 
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vrietor  of  the  King's  Mews?  Why  should  not  the  British  Gallery  and  Dmiy- 
Lane  Theatie  be  thrown  open  ?  It  will  not  be  contended  that  a  drama  of 
Shakspeaie's  or  a  picture  of  Raphael's  are  more  inconsistent  with  the  solemnity 
of  the  day»  than  the  gambols  of  monkeys,  or  the  graceful  erolutions  of  a  bear. 
But  we  are  willing  to  believe  that  the  high  auuiorities  alluded  to,  have  not 
taken  these  amusements  under  their  ezclnsiTe  protection ;  and  that,  if  the  con- 
duct of  the  society  they  belong  to,  met  their  conconenoe  and  aptnobation,  they 
wiU  be  prepared  to  extend  the  same  indulgence  to  private  indiyiauals. 

TBB  JEWS. 

Among  the  droumstaaces  which  rendered  the  last  month  remarkable,  is  the 
extraordinary  event,  that  a  bill  for  admitting  the  Jews  to  all  the  offices  to 
which  Dissenters  and  Catholics  are  eligible,  passed  a  first  reading  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  the  year  1746  a  bill  had  been  before  introduced 
into  the  house,  for  naturalizing  persons  professing  the  Jewish  religion ;  but 
though  it  passed  within,  it  met  with  such  opposition  from  without  that  it  was 
finally  abandoned.  The  present  bill,  it  is  supposed,  will  not  succeed 
either ;  but  though  its  principles  were  admitted  by  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  slightest  public  duapprobation  was 
expressed  against  it  by  the  people  of  the  country.  It  is  to  be  presumed, 
thereforo,  th^  from  the  experiment  now  tried,  it  will  be  again  brought  forward, 
and  finally  passed  into  a  law.  Meantime  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  their 
belief  on  certain  doctrinal  points,  such  as  it  was  settled  by  their  confession  of 
faith  800  years  ago,  and  which  thev  still  profess  in  the  East  entirely  un- 
dbanged.  The  Jews,  in  most  parts  of  the  Turkish  dominions,  speak  Spanirii, 
the  language  of  the  country  from  which  the  great  body  of  them  was  ei^dled, 
who  af^rwards  sought  refuge  among  Mahommedans  from  the  persecution  of 
Christians.  They  brought  with  them  this  confession  of  faith,  and  it  is  used 
in  their  synagogues,  and  taught  to  their  children,  like  our  Apostles'  Creed. 
The  original  in  Hebrew,  with  the  same  in  Roman  characters,  accompanied  by 
an  English  translation,  is  given  in  **  Dr.  Walsh's  Journey  from  Constantinoj^e.'' 
It  begins  with  Yo  creyo  con  emouna'cumplida^  Ace;  and  is  as  follows: — 

**  f  believe,  with  perfect  faith,  that  to  the  Creator,  blessed  be  his  name, 
prayer  ought  to  be  made,  and  there  is  none  beside  him.  I  believe,  with  per- 
fect faith,  that  all  the  words  of  the  prophets  are  truth,  and  that  they  were 
received  from  God.  I  believe,  with  perfect  fiiith,  that  Moses,  die  Rabhm,  is 
a  prophet  of  truth,  and  lord  of  the  prophets.  I  believe,  vnih  perfect  faith, 
that  tne  whole  law  which  we  possess,  is  that  which  was  given  to  Moses  the 
EtdfUn,  on  Mount  Sinai.  I  believe,  with  perfect  faith,  that  this  law  which  we 
possess,  is  imchanged,  and  that  there  is  no  law  besides  it  I  believe,  widi 
perfect  faith,  that  the  Creator,  blessed  be  his  name,  knows  aU  thoughts.  I 
believe,  with  perfect  faith,  in  the  coming  of  the  Messiah ;  and  althoufffa  he 
delays,  we  expect  him.  I  believe,  with  perfect  faith,  that  the  Creator,  blessed 
be  his  name,  recompenses  good  to  him  that  keeps  his  commandments^  and 
punishes  him  that  transgresses  his  commandments.^' 

The  language  in  which  this  is  written  is  a  kind  of  lififfua  franca;  as  in  the 
words  "emouna  cumplida,"  the  first  is  Hebrew  and  the  second  Snanidi,  and 
so  on  of  others.  It  is  remarkable  that  Moses  is  called  a  Rabhin^  wnich  in  frurt 
means  master ;  further,  that  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  is  still  expected  with 
perfect  faith ;  and  finally,  that  there  is  no  mention  of  a  friture  state,  though 
It  is  affirmed  that  God  recompenses  those  who  keep  his  commandments,  and 
punishes  those  that  transgress  them.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  therefore,  that  it 
means  in  this  life,  and  inculcates  only  the  doctrine  of  temporal  rewards  and 
punishments,  which  Bishop  Warburton,  in  his  '*  Divine  legation  of  Moses," 
affirms  to  have  been  strictly  the  doctrine  of  the  Old  l^stament,  though 
Archbishop  Seeker,  and  others,  have  clearly  proved  the  contrary. 
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Notices  of  Brazii^ui  1828  and  1829.  By  theRev.R.Walsli,LL.D.,M.RI.A., 
author  of  "  A  Journey  from  Constantiiiople,"  &c.,  &c.,  <Scc.  In  two  volumes. 
London :  Westley  and  Davis,  Stationers'-Hall-Court     1890. 

Reviewers  are  apt  to  give  themselves  aiis,  and  though  often  inferior  to  the 
writers  whose  works  they  criticise,  they  endeavour  to  cover  that  inferiority  bv  dog- 
matical assumption.  Thus,  our  brethren  of  the  north,  in  their  notice  of  Dr.  W  alsh*s 
Journey  from  Constantinople,  ludicrously  enough  apprize  their  readers  of  his 
**  superi&cial  botany,"  and  **  conjectural  antiquarianism,"  insinuating,  of  course, 
their  ability  to  break  a  lance  with  him  on  both  these  subjects.  For  our  own 
part  we  should  be  glad  to  see  the  Doctor  and  his  censor  well  matched  in  the 
field  either  of  erudition  or  science,  of  classical  illustration  or  profound  research. 
But  perhaps  he  has  better  things  to  do ;  and  having  produced  these  volumes, 
he  may  very  jsafely  leave  his  fame  with  the  public,  and  his  critics  to  their 
chagrin. 

The  work,  which  with  characteristic  modesty  he  has  entitled  ^  Notices  of 
Brazil,*'  will  place  him  high  among  the  most  distinguished  benefactors  of 
their  roecies,  and  we  almost  envv  him  the  satbfaction  which  he  must  have 
felt  when  he  laid  this  splendid  offering  upon  the  altar  of  our  common 
humanity.  Enlightened  views,  manly  sentiments,  and  Christian  principles, 
are  among  its  principal  attractions.  Various  classes  of  readers  will  appreciate 
its  different  subjects  according  to  their  peculiar  tastes ;  but  all  must  be  grati* 
iied,  except,  indeed,  they  happen  to  be  slave-dealers,  tyrants,  or  bigots,  the 
votaries  of  Moloch  or  of  Mammon.  Intellectual  and  moral  improvement  has 
in  Dr.  Walsh  an  able  and  zealous  advocate.  He  looks  upon  every  thing  witli 
a  smile  or  a  frown,  according  as  in  his  apprehension  it  tends  to  advance  or 
retard  the  progress  of  society. 

In  his  late  visit  to  Brazil,  and  his  somewhat  protracted  sojourn  there,  he  was 
presented  with  many  opportunities  of  forming  a  just  estimate  of  man,  placed 
under  circumstances  both  favourable  and  unfavourable  to  social  happiness, 
and  he  has  given  this  estimate  with  a  frankness  and  fairness  which  it  haa 
been  our  lot  very  seldom  to  notice,  in  travellers  who  indulge  us  with  an  account 
of  what  they  have  observed  in  the  countries  where  they  have  sojourned.  Few, 
indeed,  have  possessed  advantages  such  as  Dr.  Walsh  enjoyed  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  fewer  still  have  so  well  improved  them.  He  informs  us  that  he 
went  as  chaplain  to  his  excellency  Viscount  Strangford,  who  was  appointed  as 
ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Brazil,  on  a  mission  which  the 
British  government  deemed  an  obvious  expedient  for  allaying  the  existing 
differences  between  Brazil  and  Portugal; — which  was  the  important  measure  of 
completing  the  marriage  between  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  and  Don 
Miguel  his  brother,  but  which  was  rendered  nugatory  long  before  the  arrival 
of  Uie  embassy  at  its  place  of  destination.  We  are  glad,  however,  that  it  was 
undertaken,  apart  from  all  political  considerations,  chiefly  as  it  has  furnished 
the  public  in  Europe  with  the  results  of  Dr.  Walsh's  observations ;  we  have 
thus  been  made  acquainted  with  a  portion  of  the  globe  hitherto  but  little 
known  to  Europeans,  and  concerning  which  the  most  erroneous  notions  had 
been  long  entertained,  and  industriously  cironlated.  In  a  statistical  and 
commercial  point  of  view,  the  present  volumes  are  a  desideratum,  while  they 
add  greatly  to  our  stock  of  general  knowledge.  The  style  in  which  they  are 
written  is  remarkable  for  its  unostentatious  simplicity.  It  is  clear  without 
being  tame,  and  is  as  free  from  coarseness  as  it  is  vigorous  and  elegant  Dr. 
Walsh  has  the  happy  art  of  transfusing  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings  into  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  his  readers.  We  are  delighUiiUy  carried  along,  on  a 
stream  of  narrative  which  is  frequently  enriched,  but  never  interrupted,  by  just 
and  pertinent  reflections  on  nature  and  on  living  manners.  Sublime  and 
beautiful  scenery  gratifies  the  eye.    Society  labouring  under  the  dire  evils  of 
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misgovemiDent  and  tyranny,  groaning  for  liberty,  yet  not  knowing  bow  to 
achieve  their  freedom,  or  to  improve  it  when  placed  within  their  reach — at 
the  same  moment  hugging  and  loathing  their  chains,  saddens  and  afflicts 
the  heart ;  while  in  a  new  world  our  best  and  noblest  sympathies  are  excited 
in  favour  of  a  people  on  whom  providence  has  lavished  its  richest  gifts,  and  who 
are  rapidly  rising  to  a  high  state  of  civilisation  and  prosperity,  under  political 
institutions  whicn  even  now  bear  no  distant  similarity  to  our  own, -and  which 
promise,  ere  long,  to  rival  if  not  to  surpass  them.  We  cannot  detain  our  readeis 
at  Madeira,  where  the  inhabitants  so  basely  surrendered  all  the  prospects 
which  a  successful  revolution  had  suddenly  opened  to  their  hopes,  and  retuned, 
without  striking  a  blow  for  their  liberties,  to  the  yoke  and  the  bondage  they 
had  so  recently  cast  from  them.  Nor  will  our  limits  allow  us  to  give  any 
thing  like  a  connected  yievf  of  the  multifarious  contents  of  the  volumes  before 
us : — they  must  be  read  to  be  justly  appreciated ;  yet  we  cannot  deny  ourselves 
the  pleasure  of  introducing  extracts  which  unfold  the  author's  sentiments  on 
some  very  important  points ;  nor  should  we  do  justice  to  our  pages  were  we  to 
withhold  from  them  the  summary  which  he  has  given  us  of  the  chancterand 
present  state  of  the  Bra2ilians. 

Of  the  first  European  inhabitants  of  Brazil,  and  the  influence  of  eoclesiastieal 
despotism,  the  despotism  of  Roman  Catholic  bigotry  and  intolerance,  in 
producing  ignorance  and  crime,  and  thus  inflicting  the  heaviest  cone  upon 
mankind,  the  author  gives  the  following  account : 

«  This  fine  harbour  remained  for  many  years  unnoticed  or  unoccupied  by  the 
Portuguese,  till  their  attention  was  directed  to  it  by  other  nations,  who  wished  to 
take  possession  of  it.  In  the  year  1558,  Nicholas  ViUegagnon,  a  man  of  Provence, 
in  France,  and  a  knight  of  Malta,  was  hi^h  in  the  naval  service  of  that  coontrv, 
and  he  was  selected  to  effect  an  object  which  the  French  were  eager  to  aooomidisn. 
This  was  to  obtain  territory  in  South  America,  and  ViUegagnon  was  sent  out  to 
take  possession  of  this  unoccupied  harbour,  the  region  about  which  was  to  be 
called  Antarctic  France.  He  accordingly  entered  uie  bay,  and  established  him* 
self  on  the  small  island  before  mentioned,  which  still  bears  his  name.  It  was  now 
determined  to  make  this  country  an  asylum  for  Hugonots,  and  the  leaders  of  that 
party  in  France  used  every  effort  to  promote  it.  Among  these  \na  the  celebrated 
Admiral  Coligny,  and  the  fortress  erected  on  the  island  was  called  after  hist  name. 
A  colony  of  Protestants  was  collected,  and  sent  out  from  France,  and  placed  under 
his  protection.  Two  clergymen  of  that  persuasion  were  selected  at  Ueneva,  with 
fourteen  students  in  divinity,  to  act  as  pastors  for  the  present,  and  supply  them  to 
future  congregations  as  they  should  be  wanted.  There  was,  therefore,  every 
reason  to  hope  that  the  refonnation  would  take  root  here,  and  in  prooeea  of  time 
fill  the  south  as  well  as  the  north  of  the  new  world  with  a  protestant  people.  But 
ViUegagnon  seems  to  have  been  utterly  unworthy  of  his  trust.  He  commenced  a 
persecution  against  these  unfortunate  men,  who  had  left  their  own  country  for 
conscience*  sake,  tiU  he  drove  many  of  them  from  this  place  also.  Some  requested 
permission  to  return  to  Europe,  and  he  provided  a  vessel  so  badly  formed,  that  they 
refused  to  embark,  and  were  persecuted  to  death  on  the  island. 

<*  Meanwhile  the  Portuguese,  jealous  of  this  encroachment,  and  alarmed  at  the 
progress  of  these  strangers  of  the  new  faith  in  the  country,  sent  an  armament  from 
Bahia,  to  dispossess  them,  under  Mendo  or  Mem  da  Sa.  Weakened,  it  should 
appear,  by  their  intestine  dissensions,  the  garrison  were  not  able  to  make  an 
effectuid  resistance  to  the  Portuguese.  They  were  driven,  therefore,  from  their 
island,  and  the  fortress  was  taken  and  demolished.  The  remnant  of  the  Protestant 
garrison  retired  to  the  continent,  and  were  weU  received  by  the  Tamoyas  Indians, 
with  whom  they  had  formed  an  aUiance,  and  they  established  themselves  outside 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  just  under  the  Pao  d'Assucar,  or  the  Siwar  Loaf;  and 
here  they  maintained  themselves  by  new  accessions  of  people  from  Europe  for  ten 
years.  But  in  1565,  the  Portuguese  again  set  out,  with  a  more  powerful  force, 
from  Bahia,  and  landing  at  all  the  intermediate  capitanias  on  the  coast,  oflfeied  to 
transport  gratuitouslv  all  persons,  with  their  effects,  who  wished  to  form  a  new 
colony  at  Rio.  With  this  accession  they  again  entered  the  harbour,  and  after  a 
struggle  of  two  years  more  with  the  Hugonots,  took  their  forts  of  Urussumhri  and 
Parenapucue,  completely  extirpated  the  colony,  and  crushed  the  hopes  of  the 
Protestants  of  Europe  or  seeing  the  reformation  established  in  this  part  of  the  new 
world." — Page  151,  voU  I. 
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An  exceedinp;ly  valuable  portion  of  this  work,  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
injustice,  impolicy,  and  cruelty  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade.  Dr.  Walsh's 
observations  on  this  nefarions  and  abominable  traffic  in  human  beings,  discover 
him  at  once  to  be  an  enlightened  politician  and,  what  is  far  better,  a  humane 
ajid  benevolent  Christian.  We  give  the  following  extract  with  emotions  of 
pleasure  which  we  cannot  express ;  and  at  the  same  time  entreat  our  readers 
to  turn  to  the  second  volume,  commencing  with  page  313,  where  this  interest- 
ing and  heart-rending  topic  is  discussed,  in  a  strain  of  reasoning  at  once 
convincing  and  confounding,  which  excites  indignant  wonder  that  a  system  so 
iraaght  with  every  monstrous  evil  at  which  humanity  shudders,  should  in  a 
Christian  land  have  a  single  human  voice  raised  in  its  defence. 

"  The  whole  labour  of  bearing  and  moving  burdens  is  performed  by  these  people 
and  the  state  in  whieh  they  apj^ear  is  revolting  to  humanity.  Here  was  a  number 
of  beings  entirely  naked,  >vith  the  exception  of  a  covering  of  dirty  rags  tied  about 
their  waists.  Their  skins,  from  constant  expoisure  to  the  weather,  had  become 
hard,  crusty,  and  seamed,  resembling  the  coarse  black  covering  of  some  beast,  or 
Uke  that  of  an  elephant,  a  wrinkled  hide  scattered  >\dth  scanty  hairs.  On  con- 
templating  their  persons,  you  saw  them  with  a  physical  organization,  resembling 
beings  of  a  grade  below  the  rank  of  man ;  long  projecting  heels,  the  gastronomic 
muscle  wanting,  and  no  calves  to  their  legs ;  their  mouths  and  chins  protruded, 
their  noses  flat,  their  foreheads  retiring,  having  exactly  the  head  and  legs  of  the 
baboon  tribe.  Some  of  these  beings  were  yoked  to  drays,  on  which  they  dragged 
heavy  burdens.  Some  were  chained  by  the  necks  and  legs,  and  moved  with  loads 
thus  encumbered.  Some  followed  each  other  in  ranks,  with  heavy  Y'^eights  on 
their  heads,  chattering  the  most  inarticulate  and  dismal  cadence  as  they  moved 
along.  Some  were  munching  young  sugar-canes,  like  beasts  of  burden  eating  green 
provender,  and  some  were  seen  near  the  water,  lying  on  the  bare  ground  among 
filth  and  ofial,  coiled  up  like  dogs,  and  seeming  to  expect  or  require  no  more  comfort 
or  accommodation,  exhibiting  a  state  and  conformation  so  unhuman,  that  they  not 
only  seemed,  but  actually  were,  far  below  the  inferior  animals  around  them.  Horses 
and  mules  were  not  employed  in  this  way ;  they  were  used  only  for  pleasure,  and 
not  for  labour.  They  were  seen  in  the  same  streets,  pampered,  spirited,  and 
richly  caparisoned,  enjoying  a  state  far  superior  to  the  negroes,  and  appearing  to 
look  down  on  the  fettered  and  burdened  wretches  they  were  passing,  as  on  beings 
of  an  inferior  rank  in  the  creation  to  themselves.  Some  of  the  ne^^roes  actuaJQy 
seemed  to  envy  the  caparisons  of  their  fellow  brutes,  and  eyed  with  jealousy  their 
glittering  harness.  In  imitation  of  this  finery,  they  were  fond  of  thrums  oi  many 
coloured  threads ;  and  1  saw  one  creature,  who  supported  the  squalid  rag  that 
wrapped  his  waist  by  a  suspender  of  gaudy  worstead,  which  he  turned  every 
moment  to  look  at,  on  his  naxed  shoulder.  The  greater  number,  however,  were 
as  unconscious  of  any  covering  for  use  or  ornament,  as  a  pig  or  an  ass. 

**  The  first  impression  of  all  this  on  my  mind,  was  to  shake  the  conviction  I 
had  al^vays  felt,  oi  the  wrong  and  hardship  inflicted  on  our  black  fellow  creatures, 
and  that  they  were  only  in  that  state  which  God  and  nature  had  assigned  them ; 
that  they  were  the  lowest  grade  of  human  existence,  and  the  link  that  connected 
it  with  the  brute,  and  that  the  p:radation  was  so  insensible,  and  theii-  natures  so 
intermingled,  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  where  one  had  terminated  and  the  other 
commenced ;  and  that  it  was  not  surprising  that  people  who  contemplated  them 
every  day,  so  formed,  so  employed,  ana  so  degraded,  snould  foiget  their  claims  to 
that  rank  in  the  scale  of  beings  in  which  modem  philanthropists  are  so  anxious  to 
phice  them.  I  did  not  at  the  moment  myself  recollect,  that  the  white  man,  made 
a  slave  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  sufiers  not  oiUy  a  similar  mental  but  physical 
deterioration  from  hiurdships  and  emaciation,  and  becomes  in  time  the  auU  and 
deformed  beast  I  now  saw  yoked  to  a  burden. 

"  A  few  hours  only  were  necessary  to  coiTect  my  first  impressions  of  the  negro 
population,  by  seeing  them  under  a  difierent  aspect.  We  were  attracted  by  the 
iiound  of  raiktary  music,  and  found  it  proceeded  from  a  regiment  drawn  up  in  one 
of  the  streets.  Their  colonel  hadjust  died,  and  they  attended  to  form  a  proces- 
sion to  celebrate  his  obsequies.  They  were  all  of  different  sluides  of  black,  but 
the  majority  were  negroes.  Their  equipment  was  excellent;  they  wore  dark 
jackets^  white  pantaloons,  and  black  leather  caps  and  belts,  all  whicn,  with  their 
arms,  were  in  high  order.  Their  band  produced  sweet  and  agreeable  music,  of  the 
leader's  own  composition,  and  the  men  went  through  some  evolutions  with  regula- 
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rity  and  deicterity.  Thev  were  only  a  militia  regiment,  yet  were  as  well  appointed 
and  disciplined  as  one  ot  our  regiments  of  the  fine.  Here,  then,  was  the  first  step 
in  that  gradation  by  which  the  Inack  population  of  this  country  ascend  in  the  scale 
of  humanity  ;  he  advances  from  the  state  below  that  of  a  beast  of  burden  into  a 
military  rank,  and  he  shows  himself  as  capable  of  discipline  and  improvement  as  a 
human  being  of  any  other  colour. 

'I  Our  attention  was  next  attracted  by  negro  men  and  women  bearing  about  a 
variety  of  articles  for  sale ';  some  in  baskets,  some  on  boards  and  cases  carried 
on  their  heads.  They  belonged  to  a  class  of  small  shopkeepers,  many  of  whom 
vend  their  wares  at  home,  but  the  greater  number  send  them  about  in  this  way,  as 
in  itinerant  shops.  A  few  of  these  people  were  still  in  a  state  of  bonda^  and 
brought  a  certain  sum  every  evening  to  their  owners,  as  the  produce  of  their  dailj 
labour.  But  a  large  proportion,  I  was  informed,  were  free,  and  exercised  this 
little  calling  on  their  own  account.  They  were  all  very  neat  and  clean  in  their 
persons,  and  had  a  decorum  and  sense  ot  respectability  about  them,  superior  to 
whites  of  the  same  class  and  calling.  All  their  articles  were  good  in  their  kind, 
and  neatly  kept,  and  they  sold  them  with  simplicity  and  confidence,  neither  wishing 
to  take  advantage  of  others,  nor  suspecting  that  it  would  be  taken  of  themselves. 
I  bought  some  confectionary  from  one  of  the  females,  and  I  was  struck  with  the 
modesty  and  propriety  of  her  manner ;  she  was  a  young  mother,  and  bad  with  her 
a  neatly  dressed  child,  of  which  she  seemed  very  fond.  I  gave  it  a  little  comfit, 
and  it  turned  up  its  dusky  countenance  to  her  and  then  to  me,  taking  my  sweet- 
meat, and  at  the  same  time  kissing  my  hand.  As  yet  unacquainted  with  the  coin 
of  the  country,  I  had  none  that  was  current  about  me,  and  was  leaving  the  articles ; 
but  the  poor  young  woman  pressed  them  on  me  with  a  ready  confidence,  repeating 
in  broken  Portuguese,  onto  tempo,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  '*  other  time*'  never 
came,  for  I  could  not  recognize  her  person  afterwards  to  discharge  her  little  debt, 
though  I  went  to  the  same  place  for  the  purpose. 

"  It  soon  be^;an  to  grow  dark,  and  I  was  attracted  by  a  number  of  persons 
bearing  lai^e  lighted  wax  tapers,  like  torches,  gathering  before  a  house.  As  I 
passed  by,  one  was  put  into  my  hand  by  a  man  who  seemed  in  some  authority,  and 
I  was  requested  to  fkU  into  a  procession  that  was  forming.  It  vras  the  preparation 
for  a  funeral,  and  on  such  occasions,  I  learned  that  they  always  request  the 
attendance  of  a  passing  stranger,  and  feel  hurt  if  they  are  refiised.  I  joined  the 
party,  and  proceeded  with  them  to  a  neighbouring  church.  When  we  entered  we 
ranged  ourselves  on  each  side  of  a  platform  which  stood  near  the  choir,  on  which 
was  laid  an  open  coffin,  covered  with  pink  silk  and  gold  borders.  The  fiinend 
service  was  chanted  by  a  choir  of  priests,  one  of  whom  was  a  negroi  a  laiige  comely 
man,  whose  jet  black  visage  formed  a  strong  and  striking  contrast  to  his  white 
vestments.  He  seemed  to  perform  his  part  with  a  decorum  and  sense  of  sdem- 
nity,  which  I  did  not  observe  in  his  brethren.  After  scattering  flowers  on  the 
coffin,  and  fumigating  it  with  incense,  they  retired,  Uie  procession  dispersed,  and 
we  returned  on  board. 

*'  I  had  been  but  a  few  hours  on  shore,  for  the  first  time,  and  I  saw  an  AJHcan 
negro  under  four  aspects  of  society ;  and  it  appeared  to  me,  that  in  every  one  his 
eh^'acter  depended  on  the  state  m  which  he  was  placed,  and  the  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held.  As  a  despised  slave,  he  was  far  lower  than  other  animals  of 
burthen  that  surrounded  him  ;  more  miserable  in  his  look,  more  revolting  in  his 
nakedness,  more  distorted  in  his  person,  and  apparently  more  deficient  in 
intellect,  than  the  horses  and  mules  tnat  passed  him  by.  Advanced  to  the  gnule 
of  a  soldier,  he  was  clean  and  neat  in  his  person,  amenable  to  discipline,  expert  at 
his  exercises,  and  showed  the  port  and  bearing  of  a  white  man  similarly  placed.  As 
a  citizen,  he  was  remarkable  for  the  respectability  of  his  appearance,  and  the 
decorum  of  his  manners  in  the  rank  assigned  him ;  and  as  a  pnest,  stan^ng  in  the 
house  of  God,  appointed  to  instruct  society  on  their  most  imp<Nrtant  interests,  and 
in  a  grade  in  which  moral  and  intellectual  fitness  is  required,  and  a  certain  degree 
of  superiority  is  expected,  he  seemed  even  more  devout  in  his  impresaioni,  and 
more  correct  in  his  manners,  than  his  white  associates.  I  came,  therefore,  to  the 
irresistible  conclusion  in  my  mind,  that  colour  was  an  accident  affecting  the  surfiace 
of  a  man,  and  having  no  more  to  do  with  his  qualities  than  his  clothes — ^that  God 
had  equally  created  an  African  in  the  image  of  his  person,  and  equally  given  him 
an  immortal  soul ;  and  that  an  European  had  no  pretext  but  his  own  cupidity,  for 
impiously  thrusting  his  fellow-man  from  that  rank  in  the  creation  wfaiHi  the 
Almighty  had  assigned  him,  and  degrading  him  below  the  lot  of  the  brute  beasts 
that  perish." — Page  134',  vol.  I. 
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The  arrival  of  Dom  John,  the  father  of  the  present  Emperor,  froDi  Portugal, 
at  Rio,  forms  an  era  in  the  history  of  Brazil,  and  commenced  a  series  of 
improvements,  which,  if  the  firmness  of  the  king  had  been  equal  to  the  magni- 
ficence of  his  projects,  would  have  ensured  to  tliis  part  of  the  new  world 
uninterrapted  prosperity.  The  pusillanimity  of  the  monarch,  however,  for  a 
season  threw  a  gloom  over  the  political  horizon  of  this  rising  country.  He  had 
not  a  hand  sufficiently  strong  to  grasp  the  contending  elements  which  the 
new  state  of  things  had  raised  around  him,  and  he  abandoned  the  glorious 
work  in  disgrace,  which  he  had  so  auspiciously  begun.  Dr.  Walsh  has  thus 
described  the  melancholy  contrast  between  his  arrivaJ  and  departure. 

**  Nothing  could  form  a  stronger  contrast  than  the  entr/uice  of  Dom  John  VL 
into  Brazil,  and  his  departure.  He  was  received  with  the  enthusiasm  of  respect 
and  love,  which  admiration  for  the  person  of  their  king,  and  pity  for  his  exiled 
fortunes,  inspired.  All  his  first  acts  were  acknowledsed  as  the  bounteous  boons 
of  a  benevolent  being  superior  to  man,  and  are  so  spoken  of  in  the  contemporary 
publications;  and,  certainly,  no  nation  was  ever  more  indebted  to  a  sovereign 
than  the  Americans  to  him,  for  the  wise,  beneficent,  and  liberal  decrees  which 
marked  the  first  years  of  his  sojourn  among  them.  He  gradually  laid  the  founda^ 
tion  of  that  independence  which  they  now  enjoy,  and  fitted  them  for  it  bv  a  succes- 
sion of  acts  which  tended  to  improve  and  enrich  the  country,  and  enlighten  the 
fteople.  But  he  was  altogether  unfitted,  by  the  meekness  of  his  character,  and  the 
timidity  and  irresolution  of  his  measures,  to  control  or  direct  the  spirit  of 
independence  when  once  excited.  His  kindness  was  forgotten,  his  understanding 
lauj^hed  at,  his  measures  thwarted;  the  halo  of  respect  and  veneration  which 
encircled  his  person  was  entirely  dissipated,  and  he  lived  to  see  his  subjects 
endeavour  to  stop  him,  like  a  fugitive  who  was  carrying  away  dandestineiy  a 
property  that  did  not  belong  to  him." — Page  201,  vol.  I. 

Brazil  soon  afterwards  raised  itself  to  the  dignitv  of  an  independent  empire, 
and  Dom  Pedro,  who  refused  to  accompany  his  father  to  Portugal,  after  various 
intrififues  and  some  perfidy,  no  uncommon  feature  in  the  members  of  the 
familv  of  Braganza,  was  cnosen  emperor  and  crowned  by  acclamation.  Dr. 
Walsh  has  forcibly  pourtraved  the  disposition  and  early  propensities  of  this 
first  sovereign  of  wnat  bids  fair  at  no  distant  period  to  be  one  of  the  first 
empires  of  the  world. 

I'  ^thout  any  fixed  plan  of  education  his  attention  vacillated  between  many 
objects.  He  showed  an  early  taste  for  mechanics,  and,  like  those  of  his  great 
namesake  of  Russia,  specimens  of  his  early  ingenuity  in  this  way  are  still 
preserved*  He  made  Uie  model  of  a  ship  of  war,  and  completed  a  billiard-table, 
on  which  latter  he  now  exhibits  as  much  skill  in  playing  the  ^rae  as  in  manufiic- 
turing  the  wood.  But  the  pursuit  to  which  he  most  devoted  himself  was  music,  for 
which  he  conceived,  at  an  early  age,  a  strong  predilection,  and  showed  a  decided 
talent.  He  not  only  learned  to  play  on  a  vane^  of  instruments,  but  he  composed, 
1  have  been  informed,  much  of  the  music  for  his  father's  chapel ;  and  the  most 
popular  piece  now  in  Brazil,  both  the  words  and  music  of  which  are  of  his  compo- 
sition,  attests  his  talent. 

"  These  sedentary  employments  he  varied  by  a  very  active  life  abroad.  He 
W'Bs  a  very  bold  and  sldlful  horseman,  and  at  an  early  age  drove  a  cabriolet  with 
four  hcffses  in  hand,  an  exerdse  which  I  generally  saw  him  perform  every  day,  with 
a  dashing  dexterity.  He  was,  moreover,  ardently  fond  of  the  chase,  and  pursued 
it  with  eagerness  and  intrepidi^,  in  places  of  which  a  European  can  have  no  con- 
ception. This  difficulty  is  well  descnbed  by  a  French  writer,  who  calls  penetrating 
into  a  Brazilian  forest,  breaking  the  chain  which  bound  him  to  his  fellow-men.** — 
Page  183,  yoL  I. 

We  must  refer  to  the  work  itself  for  the  further  development  of  the 
<^haracter  of  Dom  Pedro.  To  his  empress,  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
his  conduct  was  most  brutal.  Between  royal  husbands  and  royal  tygers  there 
is  sometunes  a  strange  affinity.  As  a  monarch,  Dom  Pedro  seems  to  nossess  the 
energy  and  decision  which  his  peculiar  situation  requires.  Ana  if  he  is 
%  despot  in  his  heart,  and  really  inimical  to  the  present  order  of  things,  of 
^hich  there  is  some  ground  for  suspicion,  he  has  generally  the  art  to  con- 
ceal it. 

Dr.  Walsh  furnishes  us  with  a  curious  trait  of  his  character,  in  the  manner 
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in  which  he  received  the  intelligence  of  the  duplicity  and  tyianiky  of  his 
hopeful  brother,  the  present  king  de  facto  of  Portugal. 

**  When  the  news  of  these  things  arrived  in  Brazil,  it  excited  a  correspondent 
emotion  among  all  classes.  The  people  thought  they  saw  the  downfall  of  their 
own  constitution  in  that  of  Portugal,  and  the  emperor  saw  the  kingdom  wrested 
from  his  daughter,  and  the  crown  placed  on  the  head  of  an  usuiper.  He 
immediately  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the  Portuguese,  and  affecting  to  lay  the 
blame  on  others,  he  displayed  the  bitterness  of  his  feelings  against  Dom  Miguel. 
To  the  compulsion  under  which  he  laboured  he  attributed  bis  conduct.  '  To 
entertain  a  contrary  opinion,'  said  he,  *•  would  amount  to  considei-ing  him  a  traiior 
to  the  assurances  and  protestations  he  made  to  me  whilst  I  was  his  king,  and 
reputing  him  perjured  to  his  oath  which  he  freely  took  at  Vienna,  and  ratified  at 
Lisbon.'  In  conversation,  I  have  been  told,  he  could  not  speak  of  him  without 
bursting  into  a  rage,  and  he  has  seized  the  breast  of  the  person  to  whom  he  was 
speaking,  and  shaking  him  violently,  he  said,  he  wished  it  was  the  usurper  that  was 
in  his  grasp.  One  of  the  saloons  of  thepelace  contained  portraits  of  all  the  Braganza 
family,  and  among  the  rest  that  of  I>om  Miguel.  He  one  day  ordered  it  to  be 
taken  down,  Mr.  Walton  says,  with  the  intention  of  having  it  kicked  about  the 
palace  with  every  mark  of  indignity.  It  was  not,  however,  so  treated,  but  it  was 
inverted,  and  the  face  turned  to  the  wall,  as  a  thing  he  could  not  bear  to  look 
upon." — Page  315,  vol.  I. 

The  popularity  of  Dom  Pedro  has,  for  several  years,  been  on  the  decline, 
though  Dr.  Walsh  believes  that  he  may  regain  it  The  reasons  of  this  loss 
of  public  favour  on  the  part  of  their  monarch,  axe  highly  creditable  to  the 
Brazilian  people.    They  are  thus  accounted  for : — 

**  The  emperor's  dislike  to  secret  societies  is  now  so  great,  that  he  wiQ  not  sanc- 
tion the  formation  of  any  society,  however  legitimate  and  laudable  its  avowed 
object.  They  have  begun  to  estabUsh  public  libraries  in  several  provincial  towns, 
and  they  propose  to  annex  to  them  literary  or  scientific  institutions,  as  the  most 
likely  means  of  rendering  more  extensively  useful  the  knowledge  contained  in  the 
books  they  collect.  The  very  respectable  ouvidor  of  St.  Joao  d'el  Rey,  as  I  have 
before  stated,  drew  up  a  plan  for  a  sociedade  philopolytechnica  in  that  town,  to  be 
connected  with  the  library,  and  that  no  legal  form  might  be  omitted,  he  sent  the 
prospectus  to  the  emperor  for  his  approbation,  not  doubting  that  it  would  imme- 
diately be  sent  back.  The  permission  was  never  given,  and  when  I  left  the 
country,  the  formation  of  that,  and  similar  literary  institutions,  was  suspended. 
From  this,  and  other  acts  of  the  same  kind,  I  have  beard  people  affirm  that  the 
emperor's  present  hostility  to  societies,  which  he  once  affected  to  patronize,  and 
of  which  he  was  himself  even  a  leading  member,  does  not^  arise  so  much  from  his 
apprehension  of  their  spreading  republicanism  as  of  their  diffusing  knowledge, 
which  he  equally  dreads,  in  the  country. 

«  But  the  circumstance,  perhaps,  which  has  caused  his  popularity  to  decline  more 
than  any  other,  is  his  open  contempt  for  public  opinion  on  certain  mond  duties. 
There  are  no  people  whom  I  have  met  with,  who  form  a  more  just  appreciation  of 
character  in  this  respect  than  the  Brazilians ;  and  as  the  blameless  ana  irreproach- 
able conduct  of  the  late  empress  was  the  theme  of  their  highest  praise,  so  the 
cause  of  her  domestic  nnhappiness  was  an  object  of  their  deepest  sympathy  and 
reprobation.  Over  such  a  people,  the  influence  of  character  is  not  to  be  demised 
with  impunity ;  and  he  who  governs  them  should  be  cautious  to  establish  it** — 
Page  466,  vol.  I. 

We  pass  over  (and  we  cannot  describe  with  what  reluctance)  the  author's 
visit  to  the  interior.  It  forms  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  second  volume, 
and  contains  many  passages  of  pre-eminent  interest  and  beauty*.  Nor  can  we 
introduce,  though  we  should  be  happy  to  do  so*  the  meeting  of  the  legislative 
body,  and  the  animated  and  eloquent  speeches  delivered  on  the  occasion ;  but 
we  must  find  space,  as  we  have  promised,  for  his  summary  of  the  reputed  and 
real  character  of  the  Brazilians. 

**  1  had  now  travelled  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles,  through  remote  and  little 
frequented  parts  of  the  country,  and  had  been  eveiy  day,  for  several  weeks,  mixing 
witn  different  people  of  every  class,  so  as  to  enable  me  to  form  some  estimate  of 
the  inhabitants.  I  had  been  taught  to  believe  that  I  should  find  them  rough  and 
rude  in  their  manners,  and  strongfy  and  unreasonably  prejudiced  against  all  stian- 
gen ;  so  indolent  that  they  neglected  all  the  advantages  of  their  fine  country,  and 
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80  ignorant  that  they  not  only  knew  nothing  themselves,  but  were  utterly  indifferent 
in  searching  for  any  source  of  information  ;  of  quick  and  irritable  temper,  readily 
disposed  to  take  and  resent  an  offence,  even  by  the  assassination  of  the  offender ; 
of  a  churlish  and  inhospitable  disposition,  not  inclined  to  admit  others  into  their 
houses,  and  though  seU&shly  ready  to  receive,  never  known  to  return  an  invitation ; 
so  mercenary  that  they  would  take  all  they  could  get,  but  would  give  nothing 
without  more  than  an  adequate  return ;  so  sensual,  that  they  indulged  their  propen- 
sities in  this  way  without  much  restraint  from  the  laws  of  morality  or  religion,  and 
eveiy  house  a  nmily  brothel ;  so  dishonest,  that  nothing  was  safe  with  a  traveller ; 
and  the  roads  so  msecure,  and  murders  so  frequent,  that  the  fatal  spots  were 
marked  at  every  hundred  yards,  where  bodies  have  been  found,  and  numerous  others 
were  never  discovered,  till  their  saddles  were  seen  rising  up  in  judgment,  on  the 
tops  of  trees,  from  the  pits  into  which  the^  were  thrown.  Such  was  the  opinion 
I  nad  been  taught  to  entertain  before  I  left  England,  which  my  experience  of  the 
people  has  enabled  me  to  appreciate. 

^  Though  sometimes  rough  and  unpolished,  tiiey  are  remarkably  kind  and  good 
natured ;  and  their  former  prejudice  against  strangers  never  renders  them  hostile, 
or  even  uncivil.  On  the  contrary,  stranger,  with  them,  seems  a  sacred  name,  when 
he  stands  in  need  of  their  assistance.  I  was,  in  many  places,  >^ithout  introduction 
or  equipage,  tiaveUwom,  soiled  and  neglected  in  my  person,  and  exceedingly 
unprepossessing,  I  imagine,  in  mv  appearance.  Yet  I  was  kindly  received  as  an 
inmate  into  the  houses  of  the  only  persons  to  whom  I  applied,  and  those  in  every 
rank  of  life : — a  titled  dona,  a  Braziliui  gentleman,  ana  the  humble  keeper  of  a 

Cr^  rancho,  the  occupier  of  a  small  room,  all  equidly  received  me  with  cordial 
pitality,  and  ppave  up  their  own  necessary  comforts  for  my  accommodation. 

"  If  they  are  mdolent,  it  has  hitherto  been  for  want  of  a  proper  stimulant,  and  the 
baneful  and  enervating  effects  of  having  all  their  labour  peiformed,  and  their  wants 
si^plied,  by  slaves.  Where  a  due  incentive  isi^iplied,  there  are  no  people  more  active. 
Smce  the  opening  of  the  interior,  and  a  firee  communication  with  other  countries, 
new  roads  have  been  pushed  into  deserts,  where  human  foot,  except  that  of  the 
savage,  never  trod ;  and  plantations  of  food  begun,  where  nothing  but  wood  and 
bushes  had  before  been  since  the  creation.  Indeed,  the  increasing  intercourse  on 
the  roads,  and  the  transportation  of  produce  from  place  to  place,  is  more  active  than 
I  have  seen  it  in  any  country,  except  England.  All  the  mid  mountain-passes  were 
covered  with  troperos,  the  ranchos  never  empty  of  their  mules,  and  the  bustle  and 
activity  of  Porto  d'Estrella,  which  continues  every  day,  and  all  day  long,  such  as  I 
have  only  seen  at  crowded  fieurs  or  markets,  which  recur  periodically  in  other 
countries. 

« If  they  are  ignorant,  it  is  not  from  any  want  of  a  desire  for  knowledge,  or  a 
disposition  to  learn.  When  the  post  arrives  at  S.  Jos^,  or  a  similar  place,  the 
office  is  crowded  with  people,  who  come  for  their  newspi^jers,  and^  others  who 
press  forward  eager  to  know  what  they  contain ;  and  every  provincial  town  has 
now  a  newspaper  of  its  own.  In  the  serra  of  Lenheiros,  they  have  established  a 
respectable  public  library  at  S.  Joao  d'el  Rey,  with  a  literary  socie^ ;  and  schools  of 
primary  instruction  are  opened,  wherever  there  is  a  collection  of  houses  to  supply 
scholare,  who  are  so  eager  to  learn,  that  in  some  phices,  for  want  of  books,  they 
are  instructed  out  of  manuscripts ;  and  alon^  the  roads,  the  humblest  people  were 
glad  to  receive,  and  ready  to  give,  any  useful  information. 

*'  If  they  are  a  people  of  a  quick  or  irritable  temper,  it  is  the  constitutional  fault 
of  a  tropical  climate,  and  they  seldom  carry  it  to  a  fiital  excess.  Duelling,  that 
flagrant  violation  of  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  so  common  among  us,  is  never  heard 
of  in  Brazil,  and  assassinations  are  more  talked  of  than  committed.  It  is  a  vulgar 
prejudice,  that  all  crosses  set  up  intimate  murder.  Of  the  hundreds  we  met,  there 
were  but  two,  as  far  as  we  could  learn,  that  denoted  it ;  and  but  one  murder 
attended  with  robbery ;  the  rest  were  land-marks,  road-marks,  pious-marks,  or 
marks  to  indicate  sudden  death  from  accidental  or  natural  causes,  most  of  them 
now  very  old  and  rotten,  and  apparently  the  most  recent  of  those  we  saw,  was  dated 
in  the  year  1810,  affording  a  presumption  that  no  accident  of  the  kind  it  intimates 
had  occurred  for  twen^  years. 

'*  If  they  are  not  inclined  to  invite  people  to  their  houses,  it  is  not  from  a  churlish 
disposition,  but  because  their  houses  are  not  fitted  up  for,  or  they  tliemselves  in 
the  habit  o(  such  intercourse.  Their  females  are  retiring  and  domestic,  and  our 
modes  of  company  would  break  in  on  the  whole  economy  of  their  establishment. 
They  are,  however,  prompt  and  pleased  in  returning  the  obligation  by  any  other 
courtesy  or  civility  in  their  power.     A  mercenary  people,  I  should  suppose,  tiiey 
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are  not  at  aU.  Whenever  I  paid  for  any  thing,  the  demand  was  aomeChing 
exceedingly  feir  and  moderate ;  and  on  some  occasions,  when  I  leceiyed  money's 
worth,  no  remuneration  would  be  accepted.  The  proprietor  of  a  topaz  mine 
suffered  me  to  pick  up  his  gems,  and  put  them  in  my  pocket ;  and  the  pio|>rietor 
of  a  gold  mine  presented  me  with  a  paper  of  his  precious  metal,  and  positiTely 
declined  any  return. 

<<  If  they  indulge  in  illicit  intercourse,  we  should  recollect  that  one  of  the  bane- 
ful effects  of  slavery  is  to  form  such  connexions ;  that  a  BnziliAn  residing^  by 
himself,  insulated  in  a  desert,  and  having  none  of  the  restndnts  which  the  opinions 
of  society  impose,  to  hinder  him,  readily  adopts  such  a  practice,  and  lives  with,  his 
female  slaves,  as  wiUi  persons  who  are  unworthy  of  the  rank  or  station  of  his  wife. 
When  he  does  form  a  legitimate  connexion,  the  laws  of  marriage  are  as  much 
respected  as  in  any  country  in  Europe,  and  almost  every  Brazilian  has  a  greater 
number  than  usual  of  lawtul  children,  by  women  who  are  remarkable  for  correct- 
ness of  conduct,  and  domestic  duties.     Connexions  of  nearer  kindred  than  are 
allowed  with  us  are  very  usual,  but  they  are  sanctioned  by  the  example  of  crowned 
heads,  both  in  Spain  and  Portugal, — such  as  a  man  marrying  the  child  of  his 
brother  and  sister.     Even  the  connexion  of  still  nearer  relatives,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
takes  place ;  but  it  is  very  rare,  and  pointed  at ;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  as  much 
stigmatized  by  public  reprobation  as  in  this  country.     Two  persons  were  shown  to 
me  as  living  m  this  way,  and  with  expressions  of  horror  by  my  informant.     It  is 
true  that  I  did  meet  in  the  woods  of  die  serra  of  Mantiqueira,  one  mixed  fiunily 
of  blacks  and  whites,  who  exhibited  in  their  dances  painful  indications  of  licentious 
habits ;  but  I  believe  they  were  all  bom  in  slavery,  and  displayed  rather  examples 
of  that  demoralizing  state,  than  of  the  general  character  of  the  biazilians. 

«  But  of  all  charges,  that  of  dishonesty  and  robbery  seems  most  unfounded,  and 
I  know  no  countrjr  through  which  I  would  now  travel  with  a  greater  feeliiu;  of 
security.     In  the  vicinity  of  Rio  a  robbery  is  sometimes  committed  on  the  hilb  by 
fugitive  slaves,  and  in  the  low  grounds,  about  the  bay,  by  vagrant  sailors ;  but  when 
the  serra  is  once  passed,  there  is  no  further  danger.     My  friend,  Mr.  Duval,  tim- 
velled  for  weeks  together  through  the  country,  oy  night  and  day;  he  no  where 
hesitated  to  enter  a  wood,  or  stop  at  a  solitary  nmcho,  and  never  lelt  himself,  nor 
heard  from  others,  any  cause  for  the  apprehension  of  danger.  Whatever  is  forgotten 
at  the  little  rancbos  on  the  road,  is  found  untouched  when  the  passenger  returns. 
Mr.  Milward  left  articles  cominf^  up,  which  had  escaped  his  memory;  they  were 
kept  for  him  as  a  solemn  deposit,  and  delivered  to  him  when  we  were  going  back. 
The  miserable  places  called  quartos  afford  little  protection  against  thieves,  and  the 
open  ranchos  still  less ;  yet  we  never  lost  the  smallest  article  when  together,  nor 
I  by  myself,  when  we  separated.     But  there  is  one  experiment  of  mine,  which,  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  is  highly  creditable  to  the  native  integrity  of  the  people.     It 
Mras  universally  believed,  and  the  report  went  every  where  'before  me,  that  I  was 
bringing  with  me  a  chest  of  gold  from  the  mines,  and  I  was  in  a  state  utteiiy  help- 
less und  unprotected,  being  myself  a  total  stranger,  and  having  no  one  with  me 
but  a  poor  aespised  negro  lor  a  guide,  who  was  held  in  no  more  estimation  than  the 
mule  ne  led.     I  passed  through  solitary  countries,  where  there  was  neither  police 
to  hunt  out  a  delinquent,  a  prison  to  put  him  in  if  he  was  caught,  nor  a  judge  to  con- 
demn him  if  he  was  guilty.  I  was  carrying  an  object  of  great  temptation  and  cupidity, 
inviting,  as  it  were,  the  people  to  come,  and  carry  it  off,  woo  were  thenuKlves 
prejudiced  and  angry  at  the  very  act  of  mj  taking  it  out  of  the  country,  and  I  met 
them  every  day  in  lonely  mountains  and  wild  woods,  where  I  might  disappear  with 
my  treasure,  and  no  question  or  enquiry  be  made  after  me  ever  again.  Yet  I  brought 
my  diest  of  supposed  gold,  perfectly  safe,  through  a  people  who  seemed  to  thmk 
it  was  their  property,  and  that   I  had  no  right  to  take  it  away,  an  instance  of 
forbearance  in  tnis  lawless  country,  as  you  and  others  are  pleased  to  call  it,  which, 
I  doubt,  would  not  happen  in  England  at  the  present  day,  or  in  freland  either, 
since  the  days  of  <  rich  and  rare.'  "^Page  880,  vol.  IL 

If  we  did  not  believe  that  these  volumes  will  obtain  the  widest  ciicolatioi], 
we  should  risk  a  great  deal  in  making  our  readers  better  acquainted  with 
them ;  our  extracts  would  extend  through  a  much  larger  space  than  we  have 
usually  found  expedient  to  devote  to  this  department  of  our  miscellany.  But 
we  are  persuaded  that  we  shall  very  soon  have  to  announce  another  impiessioii, 
and  then,  as  fur  as  Dr.  Walsh  is  concerned,  our  *'  occupation  vdW  be  gone.** 
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II.  A  Universal  Prayer  ;  Death  ;  a  Vision  of  Heaven  ;  and  a  Vision 
OF  Hell.    By  Robert  Montgomery. 

III.  Satan:  a  Poem.    By  Robert  Montgomery. 

Notwithstanding  the  announcement  of  a  second  edition  of  '*  Satan/'  and 
the  laudatory  notice  of  the  youthful  genius  of  its  author,  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  periodical  to  which  he  is  indebted  for  the  greatest  portion  of  his  adven- 
titious fame,  Robert  Montgomery,  as  we  predicted,  is  rapidly  declining  in  public 
estimation.  The  forcing  system  has  never  succeeded  in  maturing  any  thing, 
that  was  not  destined  to  die  just  at  the  moment  when  the  plants  oi  native 
powth,  and  the  legitimate  children  of  the  spring,  put  forth  tlieir  vigour  and 
loveliness.  Mr.  R  Montgomery  cannot,  indeed,  complain  that  he  has  fallen 
upon  evil  times.  The  present  age  is  remarkable  for  its  indulgent  good  nature 
to  almost  every  kind  of  literary  pretension.  Poetiy  especially  is  surrounded 
with  a  host  of  benevolent  admirers,  who  **  glorify  themselves  as  its  patrons 
bv  exaggerating  the  merit  of  some  obscure  or  dubious  wTiter,  in  whose  repu- 
tation they  may  be  entitled  to  share  by  contributing  to  raise  it"  Where,  in 
such  a  case,  the  individual  happens  to  be  a  man  of  genius,  and  who  unites  to 
a  lofty  sense  of  his  own  worth,  a  humbling  consciousness  that  in  his  best 
efforts  he  has  only  given  dim  images  of  the  perfect  and  divine  conceptions  he 
would  fain  have  realized,  such  unlocked  for,  and  as  he  must  feel,  unmerited 
patronage,  will  be  regaided  only  as  an  incident  favourable  to  his  ultimate 
views,  but  as  by  no  means  flattering  to  his  vanity.  It  will,  at  the  same  time, 
mortify  his  pride ;  and  stimulate  his  ambition,  to  deserve  the  suffrages  of  a 
higher  race  of  beings  than  the  mere  creatures  who  laud  him  into  notoriety  that 
they  may  bask  in  the  sun-shine  of  his  fame.  Such  a  man  will  live  in  spite  of 
patronage  and  its  enervating  influence.  But  should  he  be  a  mere  purloiner 
of  other  men's  thoughts,  and  an  imitator  in  his  style  and  versification,  original 
onlv  in  his  affectations,  incongruities,  and  absurdities,  this  sort  of  hot-bed,  so 
witoering  to  talent,  will  prove  most  congenial  to  the  rapid  growth  of  self  im- 

Sortance  and  conceit — those  certain  indications  of  mental  weakness  and  moral 
eformity.  The  imaginary  genius  will  soon  begin  to  play  hispranks  of  folly  before 
high  heaven.  The  most  extravagant  demands  will  be  made  upon  public  indul- 
gence, llie  flattered  favourite  will  at  length,  in  the  largest  roman  capitals, 
write  himself  down  an  ass,  and  wearing,  as  a  badge  of  the  greatest  distinction, 
this  label  on  his  forehead,  even  those  \^o  gave  him  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name,  will  become  ashamed  of  their  idol,  and  retreat  from  him  in  disgust.  In- 
stances, indeed,  have  been  known  to  occur  where  even  considerable  talent,  joined 
with  the  most  amiable  and  unobtrusive  modesty,  by  being  raised  to  an  unnatural 
elevation,  has,  in  the  same  proportion,  sunk  below  its  just  level.  This  was  the 
case  with  poor  Robert  Bloomfield.  While  Mrs.  Yeaxsly  the  milkwoman,  and  the 
unfortunate  Dermody,  are  forgotten  by  the  public,  though  Mrs.  H.  More,  and 
Mr.  Raymond  Grant,  promised  to  their  respective  el^ve  the  meed  of  immortality, 
for  poetry  certainly  of  a  much  higher  order  than  any  that  has  yet  proceeded 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery. 

As  pablic  opinion,  in  reference  to  the  works  which  stand  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  has  undergone  so  great  a  revolution,  we 
are  in  some  measure  relieved  from  the  irksome  task,  which  duty  imposed  upon 
us,  of  examining  and^  exposing  their  glaring  faults  and  deficiencies.  We  shall, 
therefore,  be  less  minute  than  we  originallv  intended,  and  seize  only  upon  a 
few  palpable,  and  as  it  appears  to  us,  satisfactoiy  indications  that  Mr.  Robert 
Montgomery  is  not  the  magnificent  wild  swan,  but  the  mere  '*  duckling*'  of 
the  facetious  shepherd  of  the  ^'Noctes;^  not  the  true  poet,  but  the  mere 
poetaster.  As,  however,  our  readers  may  be  ignorant  of  tne  beauty  and  force 
of  the  allusion,  before  we  proceed  to  the  work  of  critical  dissection,  we  will 
furnish  them  with  the  whole  passage  where  it  occurs,  and  we  do  this  the  more 
readily,  because  it  is  not  only  eminently  poetical  in  itself,  but  conveys  a  just 
censure  on  the  works  under  review. 
**  North.  Pollok  was  a  true  poet,  and  the  Course  of  Time,  though  not  a  poem. 
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overflows  vdth  poetiy;  but  the  i^es  of  that  angel  must  be  bagged,  and  itifled 
in  the  cesspools  of  the  dties  where  they '* 

To  this  tne  shepherd  replies,  after  a  long  parenthesis : — 

*'  A'  the  pious  poets  are  plageareesin  frae  PoUok.  Thej^  a'  be  forgotten  in 
the  course  of  time.    Preserve  me !  there's  a  pun ! 

'*  North.  And  a  very  fair  one  too,  James. 

"Sh£pherd.  A'  this  work  wi'  religious  poems  reminds  me  o'  the  shootxn*  o'  a 
wild  swan  ae  day,  about  twenty  years  syne,  by  a  shepherd,  on  the  LodL  It 
was  indeed,  a  maist  majestic,  and,  at  the  same  time,  beauteous  czeator, 
seeming,  as  it  lay  dead  on  the  green  sward,  baith  foreign  and  indigenousi  to 
belang  equallv  to  a'  the  snow  mountains  o*  the  earth.  Hunders  flocked  frae  a' 
pairts  o'  the  forest  to  gaze  on't,  and  there  was  some  talk  o*  stuffin't ;  but  ae 
nicht  it  unaccountablv  disappeared;  and  a  lassie,  that  was  oomin'  by  herseP 
across  the  moonlicht  nills,  said  she  saw  something  spiritual-like  sailing  among 
the  stars,  on  wings,  that  as  they  winnowed  the  blue  air,  were  noiseless  as  a 
cloud;  but  the  simple  thing  at  the  time  never  thocht  of  a  swan.  Weel, 
naethiuff  would  serve  a*  the  shepherds  in  the  forest,  but  to  gang  ilka  idle  day  to 
the  Locn  a  swan-shootin' ! — so  they  ca'd  it — ^though  niver  anither  swan  was 
shotten  on*t  firae  that  day  till  this ;  but  when  the  chiels  now  and  then  got  a  wild 
guse,  and  no  unfirequenuy  a  wild  dyuck ;  and  on  ae  grand  occasion  I  remember 
Jock  Linton  bringin'  to  Fahope's  an  auld  drake  and  an  auld  dyuck,  wi*  aboota 
dizzen  flappers,  as  hcca'd  them,  as  tame  as  ony  that  ever  waiddled  about  the 
dubs  of  a  farm  yard.  The  truth  is,  they  were  Fahope*s  ain  quaddes,  that  had 
stravaiged  to  the  Loch ;  and  daift  Jock  never  doubted  they  were  swans  and 
cygnets.  The  application  Sir's  obvious.  Pollok's  poem  is  the  bonny  and  mag- 
mncent  swan ;  sl  the  lave  are  but  geese  or  goslins,  dyucks,  or  dyucklins— yet 
every  cockney  shooter's  as  proud  as  puir  Jock  Linton,  and  thinks  himself  an 
Apollo,  or  as  Homer — ^that's  Pope — says,  '  the  god  widi  the  silver  bow.' " 

Of  ihis  '^  dilution  of  trashiness,''  thus  eloquently  described,  the  poems  before 
us  are  a  perfect  illustration;  and  the  author  is  as  proud  of  them  as  Jock  Linton 
of  his  farm-yard  prize. 

The  motto  to  '*  the  Universal  Prayer"  is  as  odd  as  it  is  unappropriate.  Misl 
More  says  of  efficacious  and  acceptable  prayer,  *'  it  is  not  eloquence,  but  earnest- 
ness ;"  now  Mr.  Montgomery's  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  lis  poetic  finm 
claims  for  it  the  pretension  to  eloquence,  which  is  not  realized;  aad  its  execu- 
tion takes  from  it  the  character  of  a  manual  of  devotion.  As  an  efibsion  of 
the  heart,  addressed  to  the  Deity,  in  the  humble  and  supplicating  guise  of  pie^, 
it  is  essentially  defective.  It  is  a  bad  litany  and  a  worse  poem.  Though  it 
professes  to  renounce  eloquence  for  the  sake  of  earnestness,  it  breathes  nothing 
of  the  Christian  spirit  It  exhibits  turgid  descriptions  of  the  Deity  and  his 
wc«ks;  of  man,  his  errors,  vices,  and  miseries.  It  is  a  mere  echo  of  the  Omni- 
presence. The  great  medium  of  Christian  worship,  as  such,  is  never  onoe  recog- 
nized. It  discovers  no  trace  of  the  contrite  heart;  it  is  not  the  prayer  of  a 
sinner  at  the  footstool  of  the  throne  of  mercy.  Man  is  pourtiayed  as  the 
miniature  of  God : 

<'  The  grace 
And  glory  of  the  earth,  with  brow  erect;" 


as  made 


«  To  walk  the  worid  in  joy,  to  share 
"  His  goodness,  and  adore  the  hand  divine." 


And  the  almigh^  Father,  Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier  of  our  fallen  and  guilty 
race  is  addiessed  in  bombastic  phrase,  as  the 

'*  Primeval  power,  almighty  and  supreme 
Omniscient,  omnipresent  and  eteme." 

He  is  described,  for  the  third  time,  from  Pope,  as 

**  Heard  in  the  wind,  or  vision'd  in  the  cloud. 
Or  in  the  parent  sim  presumed  to  shine ;" 
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and  we  are  told, 

«  StiU  lias  th'  immortal  loul  been  jCoa^y'J  with  theel" 

"Balwuxd  worlds"  are  said  to  perform  their  ^silent  march i**  and  the  winds 
"  career"  till  they  whirl  and  roar, 

^  like  rebel  spirits  fibrnging  from  the  sky." 

Tlie  phrase,  **  we  pray  thee,"  so  colloquial  and  cold,  stands  at  the  com- 
mencement of  every  petition. 

The  **  gifted  few"  are  styled  "  archangels  of  the  earth,"  and  **  heaven-bom 
charity,"  the  **  harbinger  of  love." 

Iwiotism  offers  this  Christian  prayer  to  him  who  has  solemnly  declared  that 
i^Q  proud  shall  not  stand  before  mm : 

'<  Magnifie  Kinr  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords ! 
Since  at  thy  fiat  empires  rise  and  fall. 
And  pass  away  like  whirbcinds  o*er  the  deep, 
Mantle  our  cberish'd  country  with  thy  wings 
Of  glory ! — may  she  prosper  in  the  pride 
Of  fiberty,"  &c  ! 

We  have  observed,  more  than  once,  Mr.  R.  Montgomery's  strange  notion  of 
the  person  of  the  incarnate  Saviour.  He  calls  him  in  his  lines  on  the  cruci- 
fixion, ^  God  and  man  immixed ;"  and  in  this  prayer  he  is  addressed  as  ^*  im- 
mingled  God  and  man ;"  we  advise  him  to  read  for  Ids  edification  the  Athana- 
sian  creed,  which  may  probably  correct  his  heterodox  views  on  this  awful  and 
mysterious  subject  We  have  said  the  Universal  Prayer  is  not  eloquent,  it  is, 
indeed,  destitute  of  eveiy  touch  of  the  true  sublime ;  and  it  is  equally  wanting 
in  simplicity  and  pathos.  It  is  such  a  tiling  as  any  man  mignt  write ;  and 
which,  therefore,  lew  will  trouble  themselves  to  read.  We  believe  no  indi- 
vidual can  be  found  who  has  read  it  twice  except  for  the  puj^ose  of  criticism. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  author's  religious  sentiments  and  feelings,  it  only  dis- 
covers now  much  he  has  yet  to  learn  from  the  New  Testament 

'*  Death"  is  even  more  faulty  than  the  Universal  Prayer.  What  a  commence- 
ment! Mr.  Montgomery  perpetually  mistakes  fustian  for  sublimity.  How 
would  Milton  frown  at  Uie  following  vile  imitation  of  his  own  terrible  portrait! 

**  Throned  in  a  vault  where  sleep  departed  kingiy 
Behold  the  tyrant  of  the  world !  around 
His  shadowy  head  he  waves  a  sceptre,  made 
Of  monumental  dust;  and  as  it  moves, 
Before  him  glide  a  nsionary  throng 
Of  ministers  that  do  his  deadly  wuL** 

**•  Among  this"  visionary  throng,  *'  Consumption"  brings  up  the  rear,  and 
then  we  learn, 

*<  To  these  sad  ministers  of  death,  succeed 
Of  maladies  a  hideous  crew." 

Now  we  have  always  been  accustomed  to  view  madness,  melancholy,  and  con- 
sumption, as  maladies,  yet  these  are  associated  by  Mr.  Montgomery  with  murder, 
intemperance,  anger,  terror,  and  war,  while  among  the  maladies  he  has  placed 
famine. 

It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  point  out  all  the  incongruities  of  this  strange 
production.  We  are  introduced  to  "bright-faced  joy,"  and  "young-eyed 
heauty,"  and  lovelv  creatures  in  whose  liquid  eyes,  "  the  heart's  warm  feelings 
hofhe;^  and  Mr.  Montgomery  assures  us  that  on  these  he  has  fondly  looked 
with  all  a  po£t's  passion ;  and  he  exclaims, 

'<  How  often  death,  as  with  a  viewless  wimd, 
Has  touch*d  the  scene,  and  wiieh'd  it  to  a  tomb, 
Where  beauty  dwindled  to  a  ghostly  wreck,**  &c. 
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Again — 

**  But  one  poor  week  hath  yanish'd,  and  that  fonn. 
Now  day-cdd  in  the  narrow  coffin  stretch'd, 
Stalk'd  o*er  the  street  that  takes  hiro  to  his  tomb." 

* 

We  never  heard  before  of  a  street  converted  into  an  undertaker.  But  tliis 
IS  nodiing ;  Mr.  Montgomery,  by  a  magic  peculiar  to  himself,  has  changed  a 
^*  womb  "  into  a  sepulchre : 

<*  That  eternal  deep,  within  whose  toomb 
Six  thousand  years  have  buried  all  they  bore.*' 

Who  can  resist  the  wrapt  illusion  conveyed  in  a  strain  of  eloquence  hitheito 
unknown  to  poetry ! 

«  Alone  upon  the  leaping  billows,  lo  ! 

What  fearful  image  works  its  way  ?    A  ship  ! 

Shapeless  and  vnld,  as  hy  the  storm  begot. 

Her  sails  dishevell'd,  and  her  voassyform 

Disfigur'd,  yet  tremendously  sublime ; 

Prowless  and  helmless,  through  the  waves  she  rocks. 

And  writhes  as  if  in  agony !     Like  he. 

Who  to  the  last,  amid  overwhelming  foes 

Sinks  with  a  bloody  struggle  into  death, — 

The  vessd  combats  with  the  battling  waves, 

Then  fiercely  dives  below ! — ^tbe  thunders  roll 

Her  requiem,  and  whirlwinds  howl  for  joy," 

•'  The  Cherub  Boy  "  is  described  with  a  profusion  of  metaphors.  Nature, 
like  a  nurse,  attends  him  with  her  sweetest  looks — which  certainly  is  veiy  kind ; 
but  the  greatest  wonders  follow : 

«  The  humming  bee  will  bound 
From  out  the  flower,  nor  sting  his  baby  hand ; 
The  birds  sing  to  him  from  the  sunny  tree. 
And  suppliantly,  the  Jierce^ed  mastiff  fiiwn 
Beneath  nis  feet,  to  court  the  playful  touch.** 

Our  readers,  we  doubt  not,  will  recollect  the  passage  in  ^  Southey's  Cniae 
of  Kehama,"  from  which  this  poor  attempt  has  been  copied.  It  is,  indeed, 
more  like  a  tievestie  than  an  imitation,  and  reminds  us  of  the  substitute  of 
onions  for  violets,  in  the  mad  scene  of  Ophelia,  where  she  is  made  to  say,  "  I 
would  give  you  onions,  but  I  eat  them  all  the  night  my  father  died :"  now 
keeping  in  mind  the  humming  bee,  the  birds  in  the  sunny  tree,  and  the  fierce- 
eyed  mastiff,  let  us  turn  to  the  beautiful  verses  in  Southey : 

"  Yea,  all  around  was  hallowed !    Danger,  fear, 

Nor  thought  of  evil  ever  entered  here. 

A  charm  was  on  the  leopard  when  he  came 

Within  the  circle  of  that  mystic  glade ; 

Submiss  he  crouch*d  before  the  heavenly  maid. 

And  offered  to  her  touch  his  speckled  side ; 

Or  witii  arch*d  back  erect,  and  bending  head. 

And  eyes  hfdf  clo8*d  for  pleasure,  woiud  he  stand. 

Courting  the  pressure  of^her  gentle  hand. 

Tnunplmg  his  path  through  wood  and  brake. 

And  canes  which  crackling  fall  before  his  way» 

And  tassel  grass,  whose  suvery  feathers  play 

0*ertopping  the  young  trees, 

On  comes  Uie  elephant,  to  slake 

His  thirst  at  noon  in  yon  pellucid  springs ; 

Lo  !  from  his  trunk  uptiim*d,  aloft  ne  nmgs 

The  grateftd  shower :  and  now 

Pluciung  the  broad-leav*d  bough 

Of  yonder  plane,  with  waving  motion  slow, 
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Fanning  the  languid  air, 

He  moves  it  to  and  fro ; 

But  when  that  form  of  beauty  meets  his  sight, 

The  trunk  its  undulating  motion  stops. 

From  his  forgetful  hold  the  plane  branch  drops, 

Reverend  he  kneels,  and  lifts  his  rational  eyes 

To  her  as  if  in  prayer ; 

And  when  she  pours  her  angel  voice  in  song, 

Entranced  he  Ustens  to  the  thrilling  notes. 

Till  his  strong  temples,  bath'd  with  sudden  dews. 

Their  fragrance  of  delight  and  love  diffuse.** 

Tills  is  poetry — and  worth  all  tliat  Mr.  R.  Montgomery  ever  wrote  or  ever 
will  write.  We  thank  him  for  awakening  the  precious  recollection,  which 
comes  upon  us  like  sweet  music  heard  in  the  days  of  childhood,  and  to  which 
we  never  recur  but  with  the  delightful  conviction, 

'<  That  a  thing  of  beauty 
Isajoy  for  ever.*' 

We  must  hasten  on  ;  the  city  visited  by  the  pestilence,  reminds  us  of  a  poem, 
which  it  were  well  for  Mr.  R.  Montgomery  if  bis  admirers  could  blot  out  from 
our  literature.  How  could  he,  with  Professor  Wilson's  "  City  of  the  Plague  " 
before  him,  and  the  eighth  commandment  staring  him  in  the  face,  introduce 
this  subject  into  his  poem.  He  has,  however,  contrived  to  make  it  his  own  by 
maiming  and  spoiling  the  bright  original.  Whatever  belongs  to  the  Professor, 
he  will  yield  to  his  wretched  imitator  all  the  glory  of  the  following : — 

"  The  mom  beheld 
A  beauteous  city,  with  the  floods  of  life 
Sounding  and  flowing  through  her  million  paths  / 
Her  temples  bath*d  their  heads  in  azure  sheen. 
Her  rivers  spread  themselves  along  in  ioy ; 
The  spirit  of  the  world,  within  her  walls. 
Inspiring  walk'd ;  by  noon  the  sun  grew  red, 
And  glared  his  fierceness  through  the  sky,  till  forth 
From  out  the  swarthy  womb  of  heaven,  the  plague 
Exhsded  her  breath,  that  with  a  viewless  flow 
UnroU'd  itself  through  all  the  living  town. 
Which,  suddeta  as  an  ocean  chainedy  grew  dumb.'* 

The  ••  Vision  of  Heaven"  is  a  miserable  imitation  of  PoUok;  deformed,  like 
the  author's  former  efforts,  with  many  faults  which  genius  never  could  commit, 
and  which  mediocrity  of  talent,  refined  by  good  taste,  would  have  instinctively 
avoided.  Mr.  R.  Montgomery,  while  he  lavishly  follows  the  author  of  the 
"  Course  of  Time,"  and  steals  his  thoughts,  would  do  well  to  imbibe  his 
genuine  religious  spirit,  and  to  make  himself  master  of  his  theology ;  but  pos- 
sessing the  one  he  would  not  have  ventured  to  attempt  the  other.  Tis  the 
harp  of  Pollok  touched  by  an  earthly  and  unskilful  hand.  The  instrument 
might  discoiirse  most  excellent  music,  but  the  great  master  is  gone,  and  there 
is  none  to  revive  its  tones,  to  instruct  and  gladden  the  world  which  he  has 
forsaken,  with  its  prophetic  melody. 

The  "  Vision  of  Hell"  is  open  to  the  same  objections  with  that  of  Heaven. 
The  memorandum,  which  is  a  disclaimer  on  the  part  of  the  author  of  intending 
to  place  individuals  recentlv  dead,  among  the  infemals,  however  n^ickedly 
they  lived  or  impiously  died,  reminds  us  of  the  imitation  of  Mr.  Crabbe's 
squeamishness  in  the  Rejected  Addresses,  in  which  the  poet  is  made  to  say, 
^  In  the  satirical  view  of  life  and  manners,  which  I  occasionally  present,  my 
clerical  profession  has  taught  me  how  extremely  improper  it  would  be,  by  any 
allusion,  however  slight,  to  give  any  uneasiness,  however  trivial,  to  any  in- 
dividual, however  foolish  or  wicked." 

Bat  our  limits  render  it  necessary  that  we  should  proceed  without  further 
delay,  to  pay  our  respects  to  Mr.  Montgomery's  "  Satan,"  which  we  may  very 
safely  do,  considering  his  Ume  and  spiritless  character,  and  the  amiable  ten- 
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dencies  which  he  every  now  and  then  disco  vera — ^his  sympathy  with  material 
nature — ^the  frequent  touches  of  humanity  which  come  over  him»  to  the  almost 
complete  annihilation  of  his  devilism — and  his  protracted  homilies  on  virtue 
and  religion,  which  exhibit  him  as  a  very  good  sort  of  devil,  notwithstanding 
a  few  occasional  ebullitions  of  ill  temper,  which  throw  a  shade  over  his  generd 
excellence.  Bating  his  dullness  and  his  unconquerable  propensity  to  prosing, 
we  should  say  that  the  place  that  must  be  nameless,  is  a  very  improper 
habitation  for  a  being  or  such  gentleness.  We  know  two  or  three  human 
heroes,  with  whom  his  sovereignty  would  stand  but  a  very  poor  chance,  should 
they  be  doomed  to  live  any  where  within  his  immediate  vicinity.  We  are  not 
at  all  surprised  that  the  Ettrick  shepherd  should  bemoan  himself  thos,  after  an 
hour's  listening  to  this  very  tedious  and  tiresome  personage.  **  The  vena 
deevil  himsell's  got  dull  in  the  haun's  o'  that  Rab  Montgomery ;— canld-rifed, 
as  if  hell  were  out  o'  coals,  a'  its  blast  fumices  choked  up  wi'  sUent  ashes, 
and  the  damned  coozin'  and  chitterin'  in  comers,  as  if  fire  were  frost** 

We  may  truly  affirm  that  this  sentence  breathes  more  of  the  genuine  spirit 
of  devilism  than  is  to  be  found  in  all  Mr.  Montgomery's  386  pages. 

We  do  not  know  how  the  **  archangel  ruined,''  may  chuse  to  treat  this  libel  on 
his  long-established  reputation  for  sublime  and  daring  wickedness ;  this  bring- 
ing him  down  to  the  level  of  poor  humanity,  and  converting  him  into  a  drivelling 
moralist,  a  bad  devil,  and  a  worse  poet  We  are  not  lawyers,  but  we  freely 
give  it  as  our  opinion,  that  an  action  would  lie  against  Mr.  Montgomery,  if  his 
majesty  of  the  nether  regions  were  as  sensitive  as  some  of  his  royal  brethren 
above  ground,  and  as  jealous  as  they  are  of  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  but  we 
suppose  his  usual  magnanimity  will  screen  the  delinquent,  and  allow  him  to 
scribble  on  till  he  writes  himself  down ;  an  example  which,  on  account  of  its 
wisdom,  we  would  advise  ministers  of  state  and  their  masters,  in  all  countries, 
to  imitate. 

In  sober  seriousness,  these  three  books  are  a  melange  of  all  sorts  of  hetero- 
geneous things,  which  are  brought  together  from  heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  and 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  personage  whom  the  writer  chooses  to  denominate 
Satan,  who  delivers  himself  in  a  style  of  composition  between  prose  and  poetry, 
and  is  the  sole  speaker  through  nearly  400  long  pages.    A  soliloquy  of  400 
pages — ^let  the  reader  think  of  that !  Mr.  Montgomery,  in  all  probabiU^,  took 
the  idea  from  the  Course  of  Time,  and  as  Mr.  PoUok  had  made  a  glorified 
spirit,  the  narrator  of  all  tliat  ever  was  or  ever  will  be,  till  the  hour  of  final 
doom,  it  probably  occurred  to  him,  that  the  same  objects  and  events  con- 
templated by  the  prince  and  author  of  all  evil,  with  the  sentiments  and 
feelmgs  which,  in  the  mind  of  such  a  being,  they  would  naturally  excite, 
would  form  the  subject  of  a  poem  even  more  sublime  and  popular  than  the 
Course  of  Time — a  conception  which,  if  realised,  would  have  conferred  upon 
him  a  renown  only  surpassed  by  that  of  his  immediate  predecessor.    But  the 
idea  was  far  too  mighty  for  the  grasp  of  his  puny  intellect    Could  he  have 
induced  his  imaginary  Satan  to  reveal  his  felicity  and  glory  as  the  fiist-bom 
son  of  light,  up  to  the  period  of  his  revolt ;  the  causes  which  led  to  his  rebel- 
lion ;  his  motives  for  raising  his  standard  against  the  Almighty  one ;  his  discom- 
fiture and  ruin ;  his  determinations  to  elect  the  earth  as  the  scene  of  conflict 
with  the  power  that  had  once  defeated  him,  and  the  reasons  of  such  selection ; 
and  how  he  had  been  the  secret  and  principal  agent  in  producing  all  the  forms 
and  shades  of  evil  which  had  deformed  and  cursed  the  world ;  the  sorceries, 
sophistries,  and  influences  by  which  his  empire  had  been  maintained  ;  so  that 
cdl  that  is  properly  Satanic  on  earth  might  nave  been  defiued,  and  traced  to  its 
spiritual  source ;   the  nature  and  success  of  the  opposition  which  he  had 
encountered  from  good  angels,  and  from  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Deity 
working  on  the  consciences  and  hearts  of  men,  by  natural  and  revealed  religion; 
the  shifts  and  expedients  to  which  he  had  been  reduced,  and  his  unconquerable 
malice  inflamed   by  every  disappointment;   how  he  had  governed  empires, 
and  presided  in  the  cabinets  of  princes ;  in  short,  had  he  been  made  to  disclose, 
as  far  as  imagination  could  conceive  them,  the  secret  counsels  of  Randemo- 
nium,  as  they  have  influenced  the  destinies  of  time ;  his  views  of  prophecy ; 
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bis  prepamtioBB,  in  spite  of  a)l  that  the  book  of  iate  revealed,  to  carry  op  per- 
petual war  with  heaveo,  even  up  to  the  moment  of  the  oonsummation  of  all 
things ;  his  plans  to  suppress  Christianity,  and  to  restore  the  reign  of  superstition 
or  establish  that  of  atlieism ;  and  a  mi^tiiude  of  other  collateral  topics,  which 
vould  bare  presented  themselves  to  the  mind  of  a  Christian  poet; — then 
iodeefl  might  Mr.  Montgomery  have  produced  a  poem  which  the  world  would 
not  willingly  let  die.  But  nothing  or  this  kind  has  he  achieved — nothing  like 
it  has  he  attempted.  His  Satan  is  a  mere  spectator  and  declaimer.  All  his 
knowledge  is  on  the  surface.  He  talks  like  a  great  school-boy.  Tlie  poet,  in 
truth,  has  attempted  to  be-devil  himself;  but  he  cannot  enact  the  character  he 
hks  assumed.    How  like  the  Satan  of  Milton  and  of  Byron  is  the  following: 

**  Yet  hell  cannot  deny,  on  earth  there  glows 
A  spirit  scarcely  weakened  by  the  fall — 
The  soul  of  feeling,  and  the  sun  of  life, 
Queen  of  the  passions,  all  persuasive  love ; 
And  could  I  mingle  with  the  bliss  of  man, 
I*d  share  it  in  the  swestness  of  her  smiles." 

'^  Sun,  I  hate  thy  beams !"  This  is  Satan  in  his  gloomy  majesty.  But  can 
be  be  Satan  who  exclaims — 

*'  How  calmly  beautiful  this  blessed  mom  ! 
The  sky  all  azure,  not  a  cloud  abroad, 
A  sunny  languor  in  the  air,  the  breeze 
Gentle  enough  to  fan  an  angel's  brow  ; 
And  thou  the  lord  of  beauty  and  of  light 
Enthroned,  how  orient^  thy  splendours  shine 
And  make  a  loveliness  where'er  they  iidl." 

in  another  page  we  find  the  devil  vituperating  hypocrisy,  and  defending 
religion  against  the  foul  ii^juries  inflicted  upon  her  by  tnis  fiend  of  darkness. 

**  As  well  might  painting  and  her  fairy  scenes 
Be  scouted  when  a  daubing  mimic  fails ; 
Or  music  have  her  angel  soul  denied 
When  a  poor  screech-owl  apes  a  melody, — 
As  true  religion  have  her  heaven  disowned. 
Because  a  false  professor  fools  the  world." 

Considering  the  any  thing  but  flattering  treatment  which  his  Satanic 
m^esty  received  from  Milton,  his  forgiveness  of  injuries  in  tlie  following 
laudatory  homage  of  the  poet  is  truly  edifying : 

«  Shakspeare  and  MUton,  that  supassing  pair  !*' 

Milton  he  designates — 

«  The  sitfhtless  bard,  who,  with  undying  light. 
Doth  elorify  his  land.     How  deep  he  plunged 
Into  the  innnite  sublime  of  thought, 
Flaming  with  vinons  (^infernal  glare  P* 

But  further  quotation  is  needless.  The  poem,  as  we  have  intimated,  is  an 
entire  failure.  It  reminds  us  of  a  similar  production  of  a  young  gentleman, 
when  at  Cambridge,  who  has  since  become  a  dignitary  of  the  church.  His  work 
was  entitled  *'  The  Battle  of  Annageddon.'^  The  author  was  laughed  at  by  the 
nnivenity ;  finished  his  education ;  grew  wiser;  renounced  bad  poetry;  studied 
theology ;  sot  a  stall ;  is  sleek  as  any  ecclesiastic  need  wish  to  be ;  and  if  any 
thing  could  disturb  the  equanimity  of  his  spirit,  and  risk  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  it 
wouM  be  any,  tlie  most  distant  allusion,  to  his  sublime  poenL  If  Oxford  does  for 
Mr.  Montgomery  what  may  be  reasonably  expected,  we  confidently  predict 
that,  Icmg  before  he  arrives  at  the  age  of  forty,  he  will  blush  to  ihink  tnat  he 
was  ever  called  a  poet,  and  more  especially  that  he  ever  lent  himself  to  Satan. 
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Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantrt,  with  Etcbing[s.    Bj  W.  H. 
Bioolte,  Esq.    2  vols.    Dublin:  Curry  and  Co.     1830. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  cr^  so  long  raised  by  those  who  knew  noting 
about  the  matter,  of  *'  Irish  subjects  being  worn  out,"  must  be  oompleteh 
stifled  by  the  production  of  so  many  successful  works  connected  with  Ireland. 
No  one  ever  seemed  to  think  Scottisn  subjects  exhausted,  although  productions 
multiplied  unceasingly  ^  firom  bra,  and  castle  wall."  Scott,  Lockluurt,  Wilson, 
Gait,  and  a  host  of  others,  found  materiel  in  their  own  land ;  yet  were  we  per- 
petually assailed  by  the  ciy,  that  enough  had  been  written  about  Ireland!  A 
country  whose  history  from  the  earliest  ages  is,  in  itself,  a  powerful  and  interest- 
ing romance — a  country  teeming  with  variety — a  countiy  where  every  peasant 
is  a  poet,  and  where  there  is  a  constant  change  of  incident,  from  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  people.  We  are  sincerely  pleased  to  find  that  this  feeling 
has  been  refuted  by  persons  of  reputation  and  talent — Irish  men  and  women, 
who,  in  despite  of  Uie  odium  heaped  upon  their  own  brave  and  beautiful 
country,  by  tiie  prejudiced  or  vulgar,  glory  in  the  land  that  gave  them  birth, 
and  paint  the  natural  character  of  those  warm-hearted  islanders  in  true  and 
proper  colours.  The  work  now  under  our  consideration,  is  evidently  the 
production  of  a  person  of  strong,  vigorous  intellect,  and  shrewd  habits  of  obser- 
vation; of  one  who  has  resided  amongst  the  people  and  the  scenes  he  describes, 
and  who  is  well  disposed  to  do  justice  to  the  virtues  of  his  countrymen,  without 
concealing  their  vices:  their  eccentricities — their  open  heartedness — ^their 
superstitions,  are  ably  pourtrayed,  and  pathos  and  humour  judiciously  blended 
throughout  die  work,  ft  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  good  deal  of  exquisite 
point  must  be  lost  to  the  mere  English  reader,  from  the  almost  unintelligible 
mode  of  spelling  many  of  the  words.  A  glossary  most  certainly  should  (as  was 
the  case  in  many  of  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott)  have  been  added  to  the 
volumes.  It  is  really  a  sad  pity  that  a  single  syllable  should  be  misconceived. 
We  would  also  tell  tne  author,  in  perfect  kindliness  of  spirit,  that  he  sometimes 
mistakes  coarseness  for  strength,  and  as  we  hope  often  to  meet  him  on  Irish 
ground,  we  entreat  him  to  avoid  it,  as  it  spoils  much  that  would  otherwise  be 
delightful.  To  all  interested  in  Irish  afiairs,  these  volumes  will  be  a  perpetual 
treat,  and  to  such  as  are  ignorant  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  those  free,  and 
(despite  their  poverty)  cheerful  islanders,  they  must  prove  a  source  of  pleasing 
and  valuable  information. 

We  must,  however,  refer  our  readers  to  the  volumes,  regretting  that  we  are 
unable  to  introduce  an  extract,  in  support  of  the  high  opinion  we  unhesitatingly 
express  of  its  merits. 


Counsels  to  a  Newly- Wedded  Pair  ;  or,  Friendly  Suggestions  to  Husbands 
and  Wives,  &c.,  &c.  By. the  Rev.  John  Morison.  London:  Westley  and 
Davis.     18dO. 

This  tiny  volume  contains  more  sound  knowledge,  more  pure  and  exoeUent 
advice,  than  we  ever  remember  meeting  in  so  small  a  oompaas.  Wheu 
(speaking  with  due  reverence)  we  say  that  it  ought  to  rest  beside  the  Bible  of 
every  newly-wedded  pair,  we  have  sufficiently  expressed  our  opinion  of  its 
merits.  It  contains  precisely  such  a  code  as  we  should  expect  from  the 
amiable  and  excellent  author,  who  in  all  things  practices  the  doctrine  he  so 
ably  teaches.  Religion  is  the  true  basis  of  happiness;  to  love  each  other  as 
Christ  loved  u»— tiiat  is,  with  a  gentle,  upright,  forgiving  temper— cannot 
fail  to  produce  peace  and  contentment  It  is  truly  miseiable  to  see  how  many 
leally  sensible,  and  in  other  respects,  well-judging  persons  fling  connnbi^ 
happiness  far  from  them,  by  neglecting  the  practice  of  tnat  lorbeaianoe,  whieh, 
after  all,  is  love's  sweetest  sacrifice.  The  little  book  is  got  up  in  a  neat  and 
even  elegant  style,  and  does  much  credit  to  the  taste  and  judgment  of  iti 
publishers.    It  only  needs  to  be  known  to  be  valued  aa  it  deserrea 
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Annals  of  the   Pbninsolak  Campaigns,  from   1808  to   1814.    By  the 
author  of  ••  CyrU  Thornton."    3  Vols.    Edinburgh :  Blackwood- 

There  is  a  something  in  the  inscrutable  recesses  of  the  heart  of  man,  which 
makes  him  take  a  strange  delight  in  the  details  of  war.  Although  his  calmer 
reason  may  condemn,  and  his  sensibility  lead  him  to  lament,  the  horrid 
neoesnty  of  men  airaying  themselres  against  one  another  to  shed  each  others 
blood ;  yet,  when  the  actual  conflict  is  placed  before  his  eyes,  a  sympathy  with 
the  tumult  of  battle  rises  up  within  him,  his  spirit  mingles  not  with  the  groans 
of  the  wounded  and  the  agonies  of  the  dying,  but  associates  itself  with  the 
charging  battalion,  listens  to  the  thunder  of  the  artillery,  and  gazes  in 
admiration  upon  the  stream  of  fire  along  the  lines,  as  they  pour  their  deadly 
▼oiler  upon  those  that  for  the  time  being  we  are  pleased  to  call  our  enemies. 
If  it  be  true  that  this  excitement  belongs  to  details  of  war  in  general,  it  is  very 
natural  that  it  should  be  felt,  with  all  the  fervor  of  a  burning  enthusiasm,  when 
the  details  of  that  war  are  recorded  in  which  almost  ail,  except  the  very 
youthful,  of  this  country,  had  not  only  a  national  but  a  personal  interest  The 
tremendous  struggle  in  which  Great  Britain  engaged  with  FVance,  was  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  concern  almost  every  family  in  the  kingdom  in  the  details  of 
those  dreadful  wars  in  which  kindred,  either  near  or  remote,  were  exposed  to 
imminent  danger;  and  now,  when  the  terrific  interest  of  the  Gazettes 
Extraordinary,  and  the  lists  of  killed  and  wounded,  has  happily  ceased  to 
agitate  us,  we  still  turn  with  a  proud  yet  melancholy  feeling  to  the  historic 
details  of  those  terrible  conflicts  which  brought  us  so  much  national  glory,  and 
80  much  individual  and  family  miseiy. 

In  these  book-making  days,  the  public  interest  upon  any  subject  is  as  sure 
to  nrodnce  books,  as  seed  sown  in  the  ground  to  produce  shoots  after  its  kind, 
ana  accordingly  we  have  had  many  books,  as  well  as  detached  papers  in  the 
periodicals,  respecting  the  details  of  the  ever-memorable  campaigns  in  Portugal 
and  Spain,  which  have  made  Great  Britain  conspicuous  throughout  Europe  as 
a  mihtary  power.  It  is  not  for  ns  here  to  debate  the  important  question, 
whether  or  not  we  have  gained  as  much  bv  this  military  reputation,  and  the 
events  which  led  to  it,  as  to  repay  us  for  the  blood  and  treasure  which  they 
cost ;  OT  whether  a  line  of  policy  more  purely  domestic,  and  as  far  as  war  waa 
necessary,  merely  defensive,  and  chiefly  devoted  to  naval  armaments,  might 
not  have  been  more  for  our  prosperity,  and  sufficient  for  our  glory.  We  have 
kad  our  days  of  military  warfare ;  it  is  right  we  should  have  well-written 
accounts  of  them,  and  it  is  to  these  we  are  now  about  to  direct  our  readers' 
attention. 

The  quartos  of  Southey,  of  Napier,  and  of  Lord  Londonderry,  as  well  as  the 
lighter  and  more  graphic,  but  not  less  interesting  sketches  of  the  "  Subaltern," 
have  given  us  records  of  certain  portions  of  the  Peninsular  campaigns,  each  of 
them  valuable  for  the  information  which  they  convey,  and  forming  together 
a  series  of  views,  differing  in  Uieir  manner  according  to  the  style  and  habits  of 
the  narrator.  One  is  philosophical  and  eloquent ;  another,  argumentative  and 
acute;  a  third,  fine  and  glowing;  and  a  fourth,  vigorous  and  picturesque;  but 
still  there  was,  on  these  matten  of  ^modern  history  so  intensely  interesting  to  the 
British  public,  another  book  required,  fitted  for  that  numerous  class  of  readers 
who  are  apt  to  eschew  imposing  quartos  as  things  too  high  for  them,  and  who 
are  too  fond  of  solid  reading  to  be  satisfied  with  mere  oocasbnal  sketches. 
To  this  class,  the  '*  Annals  of  the  Peninsular  War,"  bv  the  author  of  "  Cvril 
Thornton/'  (Captain  Hamilton)  must  be  a  very  acceptable  publication.  Within 
the  compass  of  three  volumes  we  have  a  complete  detail  of  the  progress  of  the 
British  aims  in  the  Peninsula,  from  its  commencement  in  1808  to  its 
triumphant  close  in  1814 ;  and  while  the  author  is,  from  his  professional 
knowledge,  particularly  well  fitted  to  make  us  acquainted  with  all  the  military 
detaila,  he  presents  us  with  able  sketches  of  the  concurrent  political  circum- 
stanoea  which  are  necessary  for  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  transactions  of  the 
war.  The  reader  is  thus  enabled  to  march,  as  it  were,  with  the  army,  from  station 
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to  station,  with  an  advantage  which  the  most  part  of  Hbose  who  really  did 
march,  had  not,  namely,  that  of  knowing  the  reasons  and  the  views  with  whidi 
the  movements  were  made.  He  surveys  a  batde  with  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  forces  arrayed  on  each  side,  and  their  positions,  which  he  derives  not 
only  from  description,  but  from  ihe  plans  annexed;  and  the  tumult  (of  a 
pursuit,  or  the  horrors  of  a  retreat,  live  over  again  before  his  eyes,  when  those 
of  thousands  who  shared  in  them  have  closed  for  ever. 

If  we  have  any  fault  to  find  with  the  book,  it  is  that  its  author  has  been  too 
ambitious  in  his  style,  and  having  chosen  the  somewhat  lofty  title  of  **  Annals" 
for  his  volumes,  seems  to  have  thought  it  proper  rather  to  write  up  to  his  title, 
than  to  address  himself  to  the  hearts  and  undezstandings  of  ordinary  men,  in 
that  kind  of  language  which  is  best  fitted  to  make  an  impression  unon  them. 
We  are  much  more  pleased  with  him  when  he  throws  o£f  his  dignifiea  historical 
robe,  and  yielding  to  the  passionate  influences  of  the  scenes  which  he  describes, 
writes  with  the  feeling  and  familiar  fervor  that  makes  us  forget  that  we  are 
reading  a  book,  and  tmnk  only  of  the  circumstances  brought  before  our  mental 
sight  We  regret  that  we  have  not  space  to  do  any  thing  like  justice  to  the 
book  by  extracts  which  woiild  shew  its  value,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  a  part  of  the  account  of  the  siege  of  Zaragoza,  which  is  to  be  found 
early  in  the  first  volume,  and  is  given  in  our  author's  happiest  manner. 

«  By  the  end  of  July  the  city  was  entirely  invested,  and  its  defenders  had 
already  sufiiered  severely  from  want  of  provisions.  But  the  spirit  of  the  people 
did  not  flag.  Frequent  sorties  were  made,  with  the  view  of  re-opening  the  com- 
munication with  the  country,  and  emboldened  by  the  arrival  of  the  regiment 
of  Estretnadura,  which  had  found  its  way  into  the  dty,  an  attempt  was  nude  to 
regain  the  Torrero  by  assaidt  This  failed,  and  the  inhabitants,  despairing  of 
success  in  any  external  effort  of  hostility,  determined  to  remain  vrithin  the  walls  of 
their  city,  and  perish,  if  necessary,  in  its  nuns. 

*'  On  the  night  of  the  second  of  August,  and  on  the  following  day,  the  FVench 
bombarded  the  dty.  An  hospital  containing  the  sick  and  wounded,  caught  fire, 
and  was  speedily  reduced  to  ashes.  Every  enort  was  made  to  rescue  the  svcflTereTB ; 
men  and  women  distinguished  themselves  alike  in  this  work  of  noble  humanity, 
and  rushing  amid  the  fiaroes  bmved  all  danger  in  the  high  excitement  of  the 
moment.  It  is  pleasant  that  the  annals  of  war  and  bloodshed  may  be  occasionidly 
redeemed  by  the  record  of  events  like  these. 

'<  The  efforts  of  the  besiegers  did  not  slack,  though  their  progress  was  retarded 
by  the  daily  sallies  of  the  garrison.  On  the  fourth  of  August,  at  day-break,  they 
began  battering  in  breach,  and  by  nine  o'clock  the  troops  in  two  columns  advanced 
to  the  assault.  One  of  these  made  good  its  entrance  near  the  Convent  St. 
Engrada,  the  other  by  the  Puerta  del  Carmen,  which  veas  carried  by  assault 
The  first  obstacle  overcome,  the  French  took  the  batteries  in  reverse,  and  tuned 
the  guns  on  the  city.  A  scene  of  wild  havoc  and  confusion  ensued.  The 
assailants  rushed  through  the  streets,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  poasessioa  of  the 
houses.  The  Convent  of  St  Francisco  and  the  General  Hospital  took  fire,  and  the 
flames  spread  on  all  hands;  many  cast  themselves  from  the  windows  on  the  bayooets 
of  the  soldiers,  and  the  madmen  escaping  from  the  hospital,  added  to  the  hocroRS 
of  the  scene,  by  mingling  with  the  combatants,  shouting,  shrieking,  or  lauighing 
amid  the  carnage.*' 

The  English  reader,  when  he  meets  such  a  paasage  as  this,  may  well  pause, 
and  thank  God  that  his  happy  land  was  visited  by  no  such  horrors ;  thai  while 
the  whole  Continent  of  Europe  was,  from  time  to  time,  the  scene  of  carnage  and 
destruction,  and  misery  unutterable,  caused  by  the  insatiable  ambition  of  the 
military  tyrant  of  France,  the  Englishman  who  dwelt  at  home  possessed  his 
hearth  in  peace  and  security.  He  went  on  prospering  and  accumulating  wealth, 
whOe  the  niry  of  war  desolated  the  dwellings  of  his  continental  neigfalMors,  the 
villages  of  merry  England  still  smiled  in  peace  and  rural  plenty,  and  ^  bells 
knolled  to  clnirch"  as  though  war  were  not  llie  cities  were  crowded  with 
busy  artizans  and  merchants  who  knew  of  war  nothing,  but  that  it  gave 
occasion  for  increase  of  business ;  while  on  the  continent,  the  ruthless  soldier 
carried  into  the  dwellings  even  of  the  peaceful,  all  the  atrocities  of  whidi 
ferocious  human  nature  is  capable,  when  wild  passion  and  unlimited  power 
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null  on  together,  and  death  was  too  oiUia  the  weloome  lefiige  from  honors  worse 
than  death. 

Hie  people  of  Zaiagoza  defeated  their  assailants  hj  efforts  of  desperate 
cotinge,  altogether  incredible,  except  under  circumstances  such  as  our 
experience,  ^ppily,  can  give  us  no  notion  of ;  day  after  day  ihej  fought, 
while  the  streets  ran  blood,  and  were  piled  up  with  dead. 

«  Eleven  days  passed,  during  which  this  murderous  contest  was  continued,  and 
new  horrors  were  gradually  added  to  the  scene.  The  bodies  of  the  slain,  which 
were  left  unburied  in  the  streets,  had  become  putrid,  and  tainted  the  atmosphere 
with  pestilential  odoun.  This  was  partially  remedied  by  securing  the  French 
prisoners  by  rojMs,  and  pushing  them  forward  into  the  streets  in  onler  to  remove 
the  bodies  for  interment.'* 

We  must  now  take  our  leave  of  Captain  Hamilton's  book,  recommending  it 
heartily  to  the  perusal  of  all  who  aie  desirous  of  a  clear  and  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  Peninsular  cam^gns,  and  such  knowledge,  whether  considered 
in  an  historical  or  moral  pomt  of  view,  is  full  of  usefulness,  and  should  be 
fimitful  of  salutary  reflection.  We  may  add  that  these  volumes  are  got  up 
with  particular  neatness.  Jn  this  respect  they  vie  with  the  best  efforts  of  this 
metropolis  in  the  mechanical  part  of  book-noaking,  and  are  superior  to  any 
thing  we  have  previously  seen  from  the  Edinburgh  publishers. 


Eldebd  op  Erin.    Bv  Charles  Doyne  Sillenr,  author  of  **  Vallery,  or  the 
Citadel  of  the  Lake.'*^    Edinburgh  :  Constable  and  Co. 

Some  literaiY  wiseacres  have,  in  the  blindness  of  their  own  stupidity,  furi- 
ously attacked  the  gentleman  who  is  the  author  of  this  poem,  and  have  summed 
up  all  their  mighty  arguments  against  him,  in  the  one  sapient  phrase,  viz. 
"that  his  poetical  sins  are  beyond  redemption  ;*'  they  can  just  see  the  mote  in 
anotibei's  ^e,  but  they  cannot  see  the  beam  which  is  in  their  own.  Had 
Eldred  of  Erin  (the  poem  before  us)  been  written  by  an  African  slave-driver, 
or  a  thick-headed  Cambridge  under-graduate,  all  would,  we  doubt  not,  have 
been  well,  and  Mr.  Sillerr  would  have  been  praised  up  to  the  skies,  and  lauded 
forth  by  this  fustian  scribbler,  as  an  example  worthy  of  being  followed  by  all 
future  aspirants  after  poetical  fame ;  but  it  was  not  so,  and  the  dolt  determined 
that  in  endeavouring  to  crush  the  hopes  of  a  young  author,  he  would  strike 
terror  into  the  quills  of  all  who  dared  to  write  poetry,  unless  they  came  from 
the  wil^  of  Africa,  or  the  banks  of  the  Cam.  This  little  volume,  in  spite, 
nevertheless,  of  this  scribbler's  abuse,  shews  undoubted  proofs  of  poetical  talent, 
and  it  affords  us  great  pleasure  to  meet  Mr.  Silleir  again  as  a  successful 
author.  He  has  not  pursued  ^e  usual  beaten  track,  as  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands, we  had  almost  said,  have  done  before  him ;  careless  alike  of  the  sentiments 
which  they  write,  but  resting  contented  if  they  produce  something  of  a  startlinr 
tone  and  s^le.  We  are  well  aware  that  all  the  praise  which  we  could 
bestow  upon  Mr.  Sillery,  would  do  but  little  towards  augmenting  that  poetical 
fame  which  he  has  already  so  justly  earned  for  himself,  by  his  former  volume, 
**  Vallery,"  and  which  his  present  poem,  **  Eldred  of  Erin*'  is  calculated  to 
increase  two-fold.  We  will,  however,  no  longer  delay  presenting  a  specimen 
of  Uie  volume  before  us  to  our  readers;  and  in  so  doing,  we  regret  much  that 
our  limits  will  not  allow  of  more  copious  extracts ;  but  we  trust  that  the  author 
and  our  readers  will  kindly  take  the  will  for  the  deed.  The  poem  is  written  in 
the  Spenserian  stanza,  and  the  following  extracts  we  take  at  random,  though 
there  are  many  still  more  beautiful  than  these : 

'<  O  gloHoos  vision ! — O  ecstatic  sight!  . 
Br^  forth,  break  forth,  ye  mountains,  into  singing ! 
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For  death  and  darknew  shall  be  put  to  flight. 
And  hymns  and  praises  down  each  vale  be  ringing ; 

The  dawn  of  Heaven  o'er  all  the  wide  world  springing^ 
Mankind  be  brothers,  lovingly  again ; 

And  morning  stars,  in  laughing  ether  swinging. 
Shall  shout  for  joy,  to  view  each  blessed  pkdn. 
Where  love  and  fHendship  dwell ;  where  peace  and  goodness  reign  !** 

•  ••«•• 

My  Father !  Oh  I  my  parent's  in  his  grave ; 

Heaven  rest  his  soul!  he  cannot  hear  me  now : 
Thus  perish  all  most  dear — the  good — the  brave ! 

Where  shall  I  look  for  comfort? — ^tum,  O  thou 
Who  hear'st  the  orphan's  prayer,  and  teach  me  how 

To  bear  with  resignation  ! — well  I  know 
That  Thou  canst  cool  afresh  this  aching  brow ; 

Wipe  ail  my  tears  away ;  soothe  all  my  woe ; 
And  guide  me — ^love  me,  still;  yea,  wheresoe*er  I  go!  ** 

The  present  volume,  Mr.  Sillery  says  in  his  preface,  contains  two  books  only 
of  Eldied  of  Erin,  amd  the  reception  of  them  by  the  literary  public  will  deter- 
mine  him  whether  he  shaU  proceed  with  the  poem  or  not  We  anticipate  with 
certainty,  that  we  shall  soon  be  called  upon  to  notice  the  remaining  put  of 
Eldred  of  Erin^  when  we  shall  take  the  opportunity  of  entering  more  at  length 
into  the  merits  of  the  work  than  our  present  prescribed  limits  wiU  allow. 
In  conclusion,  we  may  remark  that  the  volume  is  got  up  in  a  verv  neat 
and  elegant  manner,  highly  creditable  to  the  house  of  Messrs.  Constable  and 
Co.,  of  Edinburgh. 


The  Pulpit.    VoL  XIII.,  with  eleven  Portrsdts.    Harding,  RUemoster-zow. 

When  this  publication  first  appeared  it  had  a  character  to  establish  amidst 
a  great  deal  of  prejudice  and  some  reasonable  hostility.  Some  persons  objected 
to  the  principle  of  reporting  sermons,  taken  from  the  lips  of  a  preacher  by  a 
short-hand  writer,  who  must  thus  be  engaged  in  his  secular  employment 
during  the  Sabbath,  and  for  the  purpose  of  pecuniary  advantage ;  others  felt 
that  Its  influence  on  the  mind  of  a  minister,  while  delivering  an  extem- 

£}raneous  address,  must  be  to  confine  his  thoughts  and  to  agitate  Lis  feelings, 
ut  whatever  force  there  may  be  in  objections  of  this  nature  to  the  princinJ 
design  of  a  work  like  Uie  Pulpit,  those  of  the  greatest  weight  were  urged  by 
the  preachers  themselves.  In  some  cases  where  sermons  were  prepared  with  a 
view  to  publication,  their  piratical  appearance  in  the  Pulpit  was  justl;^  con- 
sidered as  an  invasion  of  property.  But  this  might  have  been  endured  if  the 
reports  had  been  faithful  and  any  thing  like  a  fair  exhibition  of  what  was 
actually  delivered.  There  is  scarcely  a  popular  minister  of  the  day  who  had 
not,  durinffthe  progress  of  the  early  volumes,  just  ground  of  complaint  on  this 
account.  But  we  are  glad  to  perceive,  not  only  the  real  but  strikmg  improve- 
ment of  the  worit  as  a  record  of  the  Pulpit  of  the  metropolis,  and  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  the  empire.  The  present  proprietors  have  conciliated  prejudice  and 
silenced  opposition.  The  volume  before  us  contains  admirable  specimens  of 
sacred  eloquence,  highly  creditable  to  the  clergy  of  every  denomination,  and  a 
body  of  doctrinal,  experimental,  and  practical  Uieoloey,  which  if  attentively 
and  devoutly  read  cannot  fail  to  diffuse  (he  spirit  and  the  power  of  religion. 

The  thirteenth  volume  is  enriched  with  several  portraits  of  divines,  living 
and  departed,  and  its  typographical  execution  discovers,  on  the  part  of  the 
publishers,  laudable  anxiety  to  retain  the  patronage  ihey  have  at  length 
acquired. 
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Creation,  a  POem.    fiy  William  Ball    E.  Bull. 

Ws  took  up  this  book  with  a  twofold  feeling — a  deep  acknowledgment  of 
the  capabilities  of  the  subject,  and  curiosity  to  discover  in  what  manner  the 
author  had  treated  them.  Our  heart  journeyed  back  into  the  solitudes  of 
jean,  and  as  our  thoughts  wandered  on  through  the  eternity  of  time,  we  seemed 
to  hear  the  feet  of  angels  upon  the  earth,  and  to  fed  the  fr^h  dew  of  the  morn- 
ing upon  our  (ace,  as  some  Eden-bird  shook  the  Yiue-leaves  about  its  nest  Our 
vision  changed,  and  it  was  night  Silence  came  round  us  like  the  shadow  of 
a  dark  wing,  and  we  lifted  our  eyes  to  the  sleepless  stars,  and  the  music  of 
their  talking  was  sweet  and  silvery ;  speech  or  language,  indeed,  they  had  not, 
'^bat  the  sound  of  their  voices  was  heard  among  them."  Mr.  Ball's  poem,  we 
renet  to  say,  has  not  given  reality  to  our  dreaming. 

We  thought  of  the  sweet  and  solemn  fragments  MUton  had  rathered  from 
the  Carnival  of  light  and  music,  and  we  opened  the  book  with  a  veiy  faint 
hope  of  finding  what  the  "Atlas"  affirms  the  "Creation"  to  be— "  a  work  of 
remarkable  beauty  and  power." 

The  introduction,  or  metrical  preface,  occupying  about  forty  pages,  evinces, 
we  think,  much  more  ability  than  the  poem  itself,  which  in  manv  places  we 
candidly  confess  ourselves  unable  to  comprehend.  We  had  marked  several 
instances  of  false  expression,  but  we  only  give  one  or  two : — 

**  A  blushing  moment" 


**  The  mountain's  nakedness  and  shame  conceaL** 

We  cannot  omit^the  following;  it  occurs  in  the  description  of  a  beautiful 
woman,  of  whom  Mr.  Ball  obs^ves,  by  way  of  praise,  that  her  mouth  was  "  a 
doubU  cherry  never  oped :" 

**  Or  self-complacent  in  a  scrannel  style." 

We  believe  no  example  of  this  word  is  to  be  found,  except  in  the  lines  of 
Hilton,  given  by  Johnson — 

<<  When  they  list  their  thin  and  flashy  songs. 
Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes,"  &c. 

But  amid  much  to  blame  we  find  many  passages  deserving  of  praise.  The 
likening  of  his  own  thoughts  to  the  calm  now  of  w.e  water — 

"  F>om  an  antique  fount 
Forgotten,  on  some  mountain's  top  forlorn," 

is  very  beautiful ;  and  we  think  a  "  polypus"  of  power,  as  applied  to  our  own 
oountiy,  though  quaint,  very  felicitous. 

We  will  give  one  passage  of  greater  length;  it  is  the  description  of  the 
domestic  happiness  of  a  forest  life. 

**  To  them,  the  happy  children  i>f  the  hills, 
A  couch  of  down  is  the  warm  bosom  pure 
Of  their  loved  partners ;  gold  and  gems  of  price, 
Roses  and  odours,  and  loud  sounds  of  strings. 
Or  pipes  mellifluous  mixed  in  chorus  hij^h,  ^ 
And  shootiiig  through  the  soul  a  trembling  joy. 
The  poetry  of  sense,  sweet  and  sublime. 
Harmonious  extasy — they  find  them  all; 
Not  one  forgotten  in  the  yellow  locks 
And  glancing  eyes  of  hope,  star-bright  and  blue. 
Peeping  above  the  hatch,  and  ruddy  cheeks, 
lake  clustered  flowers,  and  balmy  breaths  outpour'd. 
As  many  a  loss  they  snatch  in  haste  from  each — 
And  prattle  glad  of  soft  youns  voices  small, 
That  form  not  yet  their  woru  of  stature  full. 
Or  phrase  of  biilk  and  meaning :  not  the  less 
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Their  notes  enchain  the  ear,  and  to  the  heart, 

Thefaiker*8  heart,  tftof  000*  undeniandtf 

Are  eloquent — and  tell  a  tale  of  love. 

His  wife,  his  child,  his  couch,  and  his  repose. 

Secure  he  iinds  in  his  unenvied  hut, 

A  smaJl,  a  spacious  world  of  happiness. 

And  when  the  round  sun  wheels  towards  the  west. 

And  pausing,  swelling  on  the  mountain's  top, 

Bids  an  adieu  to  the  wide-hlushing  earth, 

And  shadows  from  the  uplands  and  the  diffs. 

Steal  o*er  their  homes,  they  sink  amid  dry  leaves 

And  sleep,  as  nestled  under  ansels*  wings 

They  slept  hefore  the  fall :  and  dreams  as  hright 

As  good  men's  wishes,  or  as  thoughts  of  heaven. 

Fill  up  their  fancy  with  sweet  shapes  of  air.** 

This  is  very  sweet  and  graceful.  Let  the  author  come  out  from  among  the 
dark  and  mighty  visions  he  has  brought  around  him ;  let  him  betake  himself 
to  the  quiet  and  gentle  commimings  6f  own  heart;  let  the  voice  of  the  tabret  take 
the  place  of  the  clarions*  in  his  spirit,  and  we  hope  and  trust  that  he  will 
buHd  up  a  more  beautiful  and  a  more  lasting  "  Creation.** 


Mount  Sinai,  a  Poem.    By  H.  PhOips,  Esq.    S.  Mamider. 

If  there  be  a  theme  worthy  of  being  linked  to  the  creation  of  the  worid,  it 
is  the  revelation  of  the  Almighty  upon  Mount  Sinai,  one  of  the  sublimest 
episodes  in  the  annals  of  eternity*  Aneeing  generally  in  the  truth  of  the 
observation  cited  by  Mr.  Philips,  that  the  subject  he  has  chosen  **  comprises 
every  property  that  should  unite  to  oonstitate  a  sacred  epic  poem,**  we  doubt 
if  the  man  be  living  who  possesses  power  to  unroll  the  dark  and  time-wom 
scroll  of  its  histoiy.  He  must  be  imbued  witili  no  ordinary  degree  of  inspiralioii 
who  can  lift  up  with  his  spirit's  finser,  even  for  a  moment,  the  curtain  of  thick 
darkness,  and  gaze  upon  the  cloudy  face  which  shone  through  those  shadows. 
We  freely  acknowledge,  with  one  of  Mr.  Philips's  reviewers,  that  ^  the  bonoor 
of  succeeding  is  of  course  in  proportion  to  the  daring,"  and  if  we  do  not  go  on, 
with  the  critic  of  the  Standard,  to  congratulate  the  author  upon  his  complete 
success,  we  five  him,  nevertheless,  considerable  credit  for  the  talents  he  has 
displayed  in  his  very  arduous  attempt 

We  have  been  sorry  to  find  in  the  poem  an  evident  love  of  uncommon,  and 
in  many  places,  as  it  appears  to  us,  absolutely  unknown  words.  In  our 
admiration  of  Milton,  upon  whose  style  Mr.  Philips  has  formed  his  own,  we 
do  not  by  any  means  account  it  a  merit  that  he  has  constructed  words  which 
it  requires  some  ingenuity  to  pronounce.  Such  expressions  as—light  coming 
in  a  plenary  volwne--^e  sun  expressing  light — a  sonnd  that  over  space  fvwrit; 
and  such  compounds  as  delay-ahhcrrentf  &c.,  &c,  Mr.  Philips  may  rest 
assured,  are  not  calculated  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  any  poem.  We  say  Uiis  to 
&e  author  because  we  have  met  with  some  passages  which  tell  of  better  things 
to  come.  We  have  not  room  for  making  examples,  but  we  think  there  is 
power  in  the  description  of  the  multitudes  gathered  in  silence  about  the 
mountain,  waiting  for  the  delivery  of  the  commandments : — 

**  Their  immense  arm 
Remote  extends  to  the  bewilder*d  view, 
A  quick  horizon,  the  intervenient  space, 
WiUi  passions,  thoaghts,  and  forms  of  men,  alive. 
Pervades  such  ailence  of  the  heart  o'er  dl. 
That  sightless  creature  standinip^  in  the  midst. 
For  aid  of  sense,  could  fancy  hun  alone.*' 


*<  I  have  a  voice  of  darions  in  my  mind.'' — GreatioB. 
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lliefie  lines  hare  brought  to  our  remembrance  a  veiy  beautiful  line  in 
WordBworth's*  poem,  ^  The  Druids,"  which  obtained  the  medal  at  Cambridge. 
He  has  been  describing  a  solemn  sacrifice,  and  he  concludes  his  picture  of  the 
spell-boimd  crowds  standing  round  the  priest,  by  an  image  of  great  subli- 
vdij: 

**  And  listening  thousands'if^ertf  a  aolUude,** 

But  to  letum  to  Mr.  Philips.  There  is  much  beauty  in  the  thought  of  the 
moon  naming — 

«*  Time  in  silence  with  a  voice  of  Hght.** 

We  hare  seen  some  glimpses  of  real  poetiy  in  '*  Mount  Sinai,"  and  if  they 
are  rare  of  occurrence,  we  think  it  attributable  in  some  degree  to  the 
vast  capacity  of  the  subject.  We  would  say  to  Mr.  Philips  as  we  said  to  Mr. 
Ball : — ^few  men  can  walk  in  the  charmed  circle  of  scriptural  sublimity ;  in  a 
theme  of  less  grandeur  you  will  be  more  successful,  because  your  mind  wiU 
embrace  the  means  of  success  more  readily. 

We  had  almost  omitted  to  mention  thaC  a  fine  illustration  by  Martin  adorns 
the  Tolume. 


Thb  Christian  Ministry,  with  an  enquiry  into  the  Causes  of  its  Inefficiency, 
and  with  an  especial  reference  to  the  Ministnr  of  the  Establishment  By 
the  Rev.  Charles  Bridges.    2nd  Edition.    Seeley  and  Bumside. 

To  be  a  real  minister  of  Christ,  is  one  of  the  greatest  honours  that  can  be 
conferred  upon  man ;  while  the  importance  of  the  office  fills  it  with  dignity, 
its  sacredness  renders  it  the  most  weighty  and  responsible.  This  truth  cannot 
be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  mmds  of  all  whose  views  arc  directed 
towards  it,  and  who  are  desirous  to  become  Christian  teachers.  Although 
we  live  in  times  far  dififerent  from  those  in  which  the  term  ^  Christian"  was 
one  of  reproach,  and  the  votaries  of  Christianity  were  not  unfrequently 
**  butcherea  to  make  a  Roman  holiday  ;'*  in  a  country,  too,  where  the  Christian 
religion  has  long  flourished,  and  under  a  government  essentially  Christian ; 
yet,  before  a  man  decides  upon  entering  into  the  sacred  profession,  it  is  necet^ 
sary  that  he  should  be  aware  of  the  difficulties  that  attend  a  due  discharge  of 
Its  weighty  duties,  and  have  made  up  his  mind  to  encounter  many  trials  and 
perplexities;  that  in  undertaking  so  important  a  work,  there  should  be  an 
entire  devotedness  of  the  heart,  and  "  a  single  eye  to  the  glory  of  God." 

Tliese  appear  to  be  the  views  entertained  by  the  author  of  "  The  Christian 
Ministry,"  a  work  of  the  soundest  theologiod  principles.  Its  contents  are 
distinguished  into  five  parts ;  the  first  of  them  comprehending  a  general  view 
of  the  Christian  ministry,  in  which  its  divine  origin — its  dignity — its  trials  and 
difficulties— the  qualifications  of  a  minister,  and  the  necessity  of  frequent 
prayer  and  self-examination,  are  dwelt  upon  at  considerable  length,  and  with 
great  ability.  The  succeeding  parts  enforce  the  duty  of  personal  piety — ^point 
out  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  pastoral  work,  and  urge  the  necessity  of 
practioJ  holiness  in  those  who  preacn  its  theory,  that  it  may  be  said  of  the 
Chriisrtian  minister  as  was  said  of  the  devoted  Origen — **  Quemadmodum  docet^ 
tie  tixit^*  and,  ^  Quemadmodtan  vixit  nc  docet,'^ — or  in  the  language  of  our 
own  poetr— 

**  Allured  to  brighter  worlds  and  led  the  way.** 

The  pious  author  seems  to  have  but  one  object — ^to  promote  love  to  God,  and 
benevolence  and  peace  among  men.  The  work  is  one  which  every  Christian 
minister,  and  every  Christian  student  should  be  possessed  o£  Its  language  is 
powerful,  yet  plain — its  style  dignified  without  being  affected — ^its  reasoning 
strong  and  convincing — and  its  general  tenor  decidedly  .calculated  to  extena 
the  cause  of  religion,  and  inculcate  practical  piety. 

*  Nephew  to  the  Poet 
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PoBTRT  OF  THE  Maoyars  ;  preceded  b^  a  Sketch  of  the  Langnafe  and 
Literature  of  Hungary.    By  John  Bowring,  LL.  D.    Published  by  Hezraxd. 

Dr.  Bowring  has  conferred  an  obligation  on  English  literature  by  the  pub- 
lication of  another  volume  of  the  specimens  of  foreign  poetry,  in  addition  to 
tiiose  idready  published.  After  his  laudable  exertions  in  furnishing  the  public 
"with  specimens  of  the  poetry  of  Russia,  Spain,  Holland,  Servia  and  Poland,  he 
has  now  introduced  us  to  tnat  of  HunG;ary ;  and  although  the  present  work 
may  not  eoual  in  poetic  interest  some  of  the  previous  volumes,  still  it  possesses 
considerable  merit,  and  furnishes  us  with  many  characterisdcs  of  the  habits 
and  feelings,  as  well  as  of  the  literature,  of  a  race  of  people  of  whom  we  know 
80  little  as  we  do  of  the  Hungarians,  and  who  are  so  well  deserving  of  atten- 
tion. Until  the  publication  of  the  present  work,-  most  of  our  readers,  we  are 
satisfied,  never  heard  of  the  ^  Magyars,"  *  the  name  by  which  the  Hungarians 
distinguish  themselves,  or  that  those  who  have,  are  at  all  aware  that  they  pos- 
sessed a  literature  containing  so  much  good  poetry,  as  the  volume  before  ua 
proves  that  it  does. 

That  the  difficulties  of  translating  the  poetry  of  one  language  into  another 
are  great,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state.  Independent  of  those  consequent 
upon  the  great  variations  in  idiom  and  construction  between  the  languages  of 
Hungary  and  England,  there  is  another  of  no  trifling  importance,  arising  from 
the  essential  difference  in  the  associations,  the  habits,  and  the  manners — in 
short,  the  genius  of  these  people.  To  succeed  also  in  transferring  the  poetry  of 
one  language  into  another,  not  only  taste  and  genius  are  requisite  to  relish  its 
beauties,  but  also  sufficient  skill  to  be  enabled  to  express  them,  and  diat, 
therefore,  the  translator  should  himself  be  a  poet  In  executing  such  a  task, 
the  translator  has  the  power  either  of  adhering  closely  to  the  language  of  the 
original,  and  not  only  of  giving  image  for  unage,  but  nearly  sentence  for 
sentence  and  word  for  word ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  endeavouring  with  the 
materials  furnished  in  the  original,  to  form  a  poem  resembling  it  so  nearly,  as 
to  produce  a  similar  feeling  and  effect  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  of  the  trans* 
lation  as  the  original  is  calculated  to  produce.  The  latter  is  a  task  infinitely 
more  difficult  than  the  former,  and  requires  talents  of  a  much  higher  order. 
Denham,  in  his  ^  Epistle  to  Sir  R.  Fanshaw,*'  on  his  translation  of  Guarini's 
Pastor  Fido,  has  given  the  following  as  the  characteristics  of  a  judicious  trans- 
lator:— 

«  That  servile  path  thou  nobly  dost  decline, 
Of  tracing  word  by  word,  ana  line  by  line. 
Those  are  the  labour'd  birth  of  slavish  brains, 
Not  the  effect  of  poetry,  but  pains ; 
Chei^  vulgar  acts,  whose  narrowness  affords 
No  fli^t  for  thoughts,  but  poorly  stick  at  words. 
A  new  and  nobler  way  thou  dost  pursue, 
To  make  translations  and  translators  too. 
They  but  preserve  the  ashes :  thou  the  flame, 
True  to  his  sense,  but  truer  to  his  flune." 

In  these  opinions  we  most  cordially  concur.  In  the  present  case,  however, 
Br.  Bowring  was  justified  in  keeping  nearer  to  the  model  which  the  original 
furnished,  as  far  as  regards  the  measure  and  form  of  verse,  than  he  otherwise 
would  have  been,  in  consequence  of  the  pecultazity  of  the  subject  But  we 
conceive  that  he  has  gone  b^ond  the  line  which  was  desirable,  and  in  some 
instances,  for  the  sake  of  closeness  of  imitation,  has  sacrificed  pro^iie^of 
expression  and  the  beauty  of  the  idea.  He  has  used  forms  of  versificUbn 
quite  new  to  our  language,  which,  we  conceive,  will  not  be  a  deniable 
introduction— certainly  not  from  the  specimens  which  he  has  fumislied.  Witk 
this  single  exception,  the  volume  befrae  us  deserves  every  praise,  and  wiD,  we 
have  no  doubt,  tend  to  increase  his  already  high  reputation  as  a  poet    That 

*  It  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  Hungarian  tribes. 
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he  has  brought  not  oqIt  a  rich  and  fertile  imagination^  but  a  taste  and  judg- 
ment to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  the  original,  no  one  who  has  read  either  the 
present  or  any  of  hb  previous  volumes  can  doubt  In  the  present  case,  also, 
the  difficulties  in  executing  such  a  task  would,  to  any  other  person,  be  almost 
insuperable ;  for,  in  addition  to  his  excellence  as  a  poet,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  find  a  philologist  with  nearly  his  attainments.  In  the  preface  to  this 
volume,  he  says — ^"The  Magyar  langua^  stands  afar  off  and  alone.  The 
study  of  other  languages  will  be  found  of  exceeding  little  use  towards  its  right 
understanding.  It  is  moulded  in  a  form  essentially  its  own,  and  its  constitu- 
tion and  composition  may  be  safelv  referred  to  an  epoch,  when  most  of  the 
living  tongues  of  Europe  either  haa  no  existence  or  no  influence  on  the  Hun- 
garian region.  Distance,  too,  has  made  the  mission  of  books,  and  even  the 
communication  of  ideas,  tardy,  uncertain,  and  expensive."  Such  were  a  few 
of  the  aecidenial  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend,  in  addition  to  those 
which  we  have  mentioned  as  essential  to  translating. 

Very  man^  of  the  pieces  possess  considerable  merit,  and  cannot  be  read 
without  a  high  degree  of  satisfaction.  The  short  lyric  pieces  by  Alexander 
Kisfiiludy  fiill  particularly  within  this  class,  and  exhibit  the  possession  of 
great  imaginative  powers  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  as  well  as  a  tone  of  elegance 
and  a  high  moral  feeling.  Our  readers  will  judge  for  themselves  from  the 
following  specimen : — 

**  Swift  the  ffolden  moments  flitted 

Of  my  childhood's  blissM  days ; 
Soon  the  smiting  joys  retreated, 

Which  o*&t  boyhood  flung  their  rays. 
Spring,  whose  footstep  never  hngers, 

Flowen  upon  the  vernal  field. 
All  the  forest's  plumy  singers. 

All  the  lights  that  nature  gild : — 
Will  not  winter's  breath  destroy  them  ? 
Other  springs  shall  re-enjoy  them ; 

Youth  relondles  not  its  beam — 

Why  do  I  so  idly  dream  ?" 

Again,  the  following  is  very  agreeable: — 

**  In  the  blue  horizon's  beaming, 

Thee,  sweet  maid !  alone  I  see ; 
In  the  silver  wavelet's  streaming, 

Thee,  sweet  maiden !  only  thee. 
Thee,  in  day's  resplendent  noonlight. 

Glancing  from  the  sun  afar ; 
Thee,  in  midnight's  softer  moonlight ; 

Thee,  in  every  trembling  star. 
Wheresoe'er  I  go,  I  meet  thee ; 
Wheresoe'er  I  stay,  I  greet  thee ; 

Following  always — every  where : 

Cruel muden!  O, forbear!" 


Studies  iff  Natdiul  History;  exhibiting  a  popular  view  of  the  most 
sliilang  and  interesting  objects  of  the  material  world.  By  WilUam  Rhind. 
Edinburgh :  Oliver  and  Boyd.    ISmo.    pp.  261. 

This  is  an  excellent  little  volume,  full  of  entertainment  and  instruction. 
The  numerous  wood-Knits  that  adorn  its  pages  are  well  executed,  and  the  entire 
work  forms  a  compendium  of  natural  history,  which  may  be  read  with  equal 
pleasuie  and  profit,  especially  by  young  persons. 
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DiALoouBf  ON  Natural  and  Retbaled  Religion;  nith  a  pxeEmfamy 
Enquiiy ;  an  Ajraendix  containing  Supplemental  Discounes,  and  Notes  and 
IDustiations.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Morebead,  D.D.  12rao.,  pp.  470. 
Edinburgh :  Oliver  and  Boyd. 

■  The  design  of  this  work,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  is  to  draw  closer  the  con- 
nection between  Philosophy  and  Religion ;  and  to  shew  to  the  men  of  genius 
and  letters  of  the  age,  that  they  will  never  employ  successfully  their  great 
gifts  and  acquirements,  unless  they  surrender  their  souls  to  those  impulses  of 
piet^,  which,  through  all  the  different  views  of  Nature  and  of  Revelation,  are 
the  only  sentiments  that  are  congenial  with  the  force  of  reason  and  with  the 
splendours  of  imagination. 

The  language  of  scripture  tells  us  that  **  the  works  of  the  Lord  are  great, 
sought  out  of  them  that  have  pleasure  therein'* — they  declare  "  his  eternal 
power  and  Godhead,'*  and  are  the  witnesses  of  his  ^  faithfulness."  The  con- 
nection of  the  knowledge  of  nature  with  relinon,  is  therefore  a  matter  deter- 
mined less  by  reasoning  than  by  authority ;  Uie  authoritv  of  Him  who  '^  hath 
set  his  ^loiy  above  the  heavens,  and  made  die  earth  full  of  his  goodnessL" 
And  yet  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  natural  philosophy  has  too  often  been  discon- 
nected with  sentiments  of  religion,  and  not  unfrequently  been  aiiayed  in 
opposition  to  it 

Such  appear  to  have  been  the  reasons  which  induced  the  learned  author  of 
these  dialogues  to  present  them  to  the  public  in  their  present  fonn,  wherein 
it  is  designed  to  mark  the  connection  of  the  works  of  God's  hand  with  the 
revelation  which  he  has  made  of  himself  in  the  scriptures ;  and  to  unfold  the 
moral  instructions  which  they  were  intended  to  convey.  **  Although,''  observes 
our  author,  '^  the  altar  of  unenlightened  nature  has  ever  been  inscribed  io  the 
unknown  Godj  all  men  have  yet  '  felt  after  him,  and  found  him,'  in  the  daily 
course  of  their  lives,  and  have  in  truth  acknowledged  his  existence  in  every 
one  of  their  actions ;  '  for  in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.'  Aj 
intelligent  beings,  we  are  constantly  acting  on  the  principles  of  theism ;  it  is 
owiuff  only  to  our  moral  blindness  that  we  seem  so  willingly  to  forget  that  we 
are  '  me  offsprine  of  God ;'  and  are  so  prone,  as  we  must  acuiowledge  ourselves 
to  be,  to  lose  sight  of  his  providence,  and  to  live  as  without  Him  in  the  wQrid."| 

The  dialogues,  which  form  the  principal  part  of  the  volume,  are  supposed  to 
take  place  between  three  friends,  one  of^  whom,  from  beinff  a  confirmed 
Atheist,  has  become  a  decided  Christian,  and  is  contending  for  Uiose  principles 
which  he  before  ridiculed  as  absurd.  The  other  two,  while  admitting  the 
principles  of  Christianity  to  be  pure,  and  itself  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of 
providence,  still  deny  its  divine  origin.  The  various  topics  contained  in  them 
are  rendered  more  interesting  by  the  familiar  st^le  in  which  they  are  explained, 
and  the  ingenuiw  and  foree  of  their  illustration.  The  preliminary  mquirr, 
prefixed  to  Uie  dialogues,  is  intended  for  their  fuller  elucidation ;  vdiiclb, 
together  with  the  admtion  of  some  practical  discourses,  tending  to  throw  new 
li^t  and  evidence  upon  the  principles  previously  unfolded,  complete  the 
▼dume,  and  render  it  a  valuable  addition  to  our  standard  works  on  Natural 
Theology. 

To  such  of  our  readers  as  take  an  interest  in  tracing  out  the  indicatieos  of 
divine  wisdom  in  the  moral  ffovemment  of  the  world,  as  well  as  the  attesting 
and  confirming  evidences  of  tne  Christian  Revelation,  we  stronsly  recommend 
a  careful  perusal  of  this  work.  Its  richness  in  scriptural  and  nistorical  illus- 
tiations,  its  varied  and  profoimd  learning,  the  deep  and  enlightened  tone  of 
its  philosophy,  the  independence  and  acuteness  of  its  reasoning,  the  candour 
and  ingenuousness  of  its  statements,  and  the  peculiarly  interesting  and 
important  object  at  which  it  aims,  give  it  a  more  than  ordinary  claim  upon 
our  approval.  It  is  one  of  the  few  books  which  will  repay  the  labonr  of  a 
seoona  or  third  reading. 
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Stories  or  Watsbloo.    London:  CoUmni  and  Bentley.  1829. 

Nothing  can  be  more  lively  and  spirited  than  the  contents  of  these  Tolumes, 
which  contain  matter  to  soit  every  possible  variety  of  taste.    However,  as  *'  we 
are  nothing  if  we  are  not  critical,"  we  must  be  permitted  to  oomj^ain  of  the 
TS^dity  with  which  we  are  hurried  '^  from  grave  U>  say,  from  lively  to  severe." 
Positively  we  have  scarcely  time  to  breathe ;  first  whirled  off  in  a  ricketty  Irish 
car,  we  are  carried  through  scenes  of  love  and  war,  and  dragged  into  every 
imaginable  kind  of  danger,  from  the  wild  perils  of  a  mountain,  mi  to  ^  moving 
incidents  of  field  and  flood,"  in  half  the  countries  in  Europe,  without  being 
allowed  a  moment's  pause  to  think  over  the  dangers  we  have  enoountere£ 
Events  and  characters  pass  before  our  eyes  like  a  moving  panorama,  so  swiftly 
as  U>  daazle  the  sight,  and  almost  to  lose  their  own  identity ;  and  we  are  scarcely 
introduced  to  a  person,  and  interested  in  his  fSa^te,  ere,  presto ! — ^he  is  gone,  and 
another  usurps  his  place.     Notwithstanding  this  faidt  (for  fault  it  certainly  is, 
though  perhaps  inseparable  from  the  plan  of  the  work)  the  volumes  before  us 
contain  much  both  to  interest  and  amuse.     Frank  Kennedy,  whose  adventures 
are  carried  on  at  intervals,  through  the  whole,  is  a  well-dxavm  character  of  a 
young  reckless  Irishman,  whose  neart  is  always  right,  and  whose  head  is  not 
alwaut  wrong;  whilst  his  companions,  though  various  in  character  and  merits, 
are  all  sketched  from  nature,  and  generally  dravm  with  a  powerful  hand.    It  is 
difficultto  know  what  to  selectamongst  such  variety,  particularly  as  this  work  has 
already  nearly  run  the  round  of  periodical  criticism,  and  had  many  of  its  £urest 
flowers  culled  before.    We  believe,  however,  that  the  foUowing  adventure  of 
Kennedy  amongst  the  mountains  has  not  been  extracted.    Our  hero  has  lost 
his  way  on  the  return  from  a  fishing  excursion,  and,  attempting  to  explore  a 
road  across  the  hills,  he  meets  a  beautiful  female,  who  warns  him  of  his  danger. 
It  is,  however,  too  late  to  recede,  for  they  are  observed ;  and  the  female,  fincung 
this,  tells  him  to  enter  a  hovel  which  is  beyond  the  hill ;  adding,  that  she  wiu 
soon  bring  one  who  will  protect  him. 

**  There  was  no  braver  man  than  Captain  Kennedy ;  but,  as  he  followed  the  last 
flutter  of  the  female's  dress,  as  she  vanished  from  lus  sight,  he  sensibly  felt  his 
own  forlorn  and  destitute  situation :  he  was  unarmed  and  alone,  in  the  depth  of  a 
aoHtude,  where  human  aid  was  hopeless ;  and  his  wild  monitress  had  but  too  clearly 
intiBSHted  that  danger,  nay  death,  awaited  him.  Bitterly  he  cursed  lus  imprudence 
£ir  thus  unnecenoily  exposing  himself;  for  none  knew  better  than  he  did  the 
ferocious  chsiacter  of  the  desperate  men  vrbo  infested  these  wilds.  But  while  his 
heart  beat  fast — ^while,  in  rapid  succession,  those  bitter  thoughts  crowded  thick  upon 
each  other,  Kennedy  d^d  not  forget  the  line  of  conduct  pointed  out  for  him  to 
pursue.  After  a  moment's  hesita^on  he  resolutely  prepared  to  cross  the  hilL 
MDger,  imminent  and  dc»dly,  lay  in  his  path;  but  if  ne  did  not  seek  it,  it  would 
undoubtedly  find  him.  Endeavouring  to  master  his  agitation,  and  assuming  a  com* 
poeore  in  his  looks,  fiu*  foreign  from  his  heart,  he  boldly  ascended  the  rising  ground 
before  him ;  and,  as  he  cast  apparently  a  careless  glance  across  the  hillock,  he 
remarked  the  person  who  had  been  watching  him  crawl  cautiously  away  among  the 
heath,  and  disappear  in  the  irregularities  of  the  mountain's  broken  suruce. 

**  When  Kennedy  gained  the  summit  of  the  ridge  he  found  himself  above  a  little 
deU,  situated  in  the  £>som  of  the  hill  he  had  surmounted.  It  was  a  spot  of  singular 
loneliness;  a  stran^r  might  pass  near  it  repeatedly,  and  yet  nothing  but  accident 
reveal  to  him  its  existence.  It  had  been  evidently  used  for  what  the  peasantry  call 
a  baui&e,  or  temporary  residence  in  the  summer  for  the  young  persons  of  the  low- 
land villages.  Who  annually  frequent  these  mountains  with  their  cattle,  which  at 
stated  times  are  driven  up  to  be  pastured.  The  roofless  walls  of  several  huts  were 
still  remaining,  and  one  long  hovel  was  covered  ivith  a  rude  thatch  composed  of  the 
bent  grass,  wmch  grew  abundantly  in  the  numerous  swamps  with  whidi  these  wilds 
abounded. 

**  This  hovel  was  inhabited :  a  dear  blue  smoke  eddied  from  the  imperfect 
roof,  and  through  the  fissures  of  its  loosely-constructed  waUs ;  and  the  small  canal 
whieh  led  finom  'the  spring  which  we  have  before  described,  was  artfully  conveyed 
by  many  an  ingenious  wmding,  until  it  discharged  its  water  into  a  rude  trough 
whidi  rested  on  the  walls  of  the  hoveL  This,  and  the  flashing  of  a  large  fire  from 
die  open  door-way,  at  once  showed  Kennedy  that  tiiis  wild  spot  had  bmi  prepared 
for  Olicit  distillation.'' 
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On  entering  the  hove!,  Kennedy  is  accosted  by  a  saTage-looking  moon- 
taineer,  who  leads  him  into  the  hut,  where  they  find  a  man  and  bey  engaged 
with  the  stilL  They  are  soon  joined  by  another  fierce-looking,  weD-aimed 
stranger,  who  holds  a  consultation  in  Irish  (which  Kennedy  had  pretended  not 
to  understand)  with  the  first  After  a  short  oonrersation,  one  of  the  men  lights 
a  torch,  and  proceeds  to  awaken  a  man  who  was  adeep  on  some  fern  at  the 
farther  extremity  of  the  hovel. 

«  During  the  momentary  action  of  applying  the  torch  to  the  ^re,  the  old  man, 
by  emphatic  gestures,  would  have  prevented  him ;  and  when  he  saw  him  advance 
to  Uie  fern  where  the  sleeper  lay,  ne  muttered,  as  he  crossed  himself  and  threw  a 
look  of  pity  on  the  victim,-^<<  Mary,  mother  of  God,  be  good  to  him !  for  Johnny 
Gibbons  never  yet  showed  mer^." 

<<  Every  nerve  in  Kennedy's  name  jarred ;  the  blood  rushed  back  to  his  heart  as 
the  dreaded  name  of  Gibbons  was  pronounced ;  the  old  outlaw  indeed  spoke  truly ; 
for  that  ruffian  never  had  shown  mercy !  Elennedy  knew  him  well  by  character ; 
he  had  been  an  outcast  from  society  since  the  rebellion  of  ninety-eight;  and  while 
the  other  delinquents  bad  generaDy  received  pardon,  the  ear  of  mercy  was  justly 
closed  to  him.  He  was  the  only  one  of  the  western  rebels  who  had  been  guilty  of 
deliberate  bloodshed ;  and  his  truculent  disposition  had  not  only  been  displajred 
to  those  whom  he  looked  upon  as  his  enemies,  but  also,  and  not  unfrequent^,  to 
his  misguided  companions.  For  many  years  he  had  infested  the  wilds  of  Con- 
nemara ;  but  the  wanton  murder  of  a  comiade,  and  his  repeated  aggressions  on  the 
peasantry,  whom  he  plundered  and  ill-used,  removed  all  that  mistaken  sympathy 
which  the  lower  Irish,  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom,  cherish  for  malmctorB ; 
and  the  ruffian  became  an  object  of  such  general  detestation,  that  he  was  forced  to 
abandon  the  mountains,  which  for  fifteen  years  had  sheltered  him.  The  party  dis- 
turbances which  prevailed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Woodford  induced  him  to  seek 
this  wilderness  as  a  suitable  retreat;  and  in  consequence  of  the  disaffection  of  some^ 
and  the  wild  character  of  the  peasantry,  who,  even  when  unconnected  with  treason- 
able associations,  were  generaUy,  firom  the  nature  of  their  pursuits,  opposed  to  the 
operations  of  the  law,  the  outcast  firom  Connemara  here  found  protection  and 
support." 

The  mfiian  is  awakened,  and  a  fierce  combat  ensues,  in  which  Kennedy  is 
only  aided  by  his  large  Newfoundland  dog ;  both,  however,  are  nearly  over- 
powered, when  they  are  rescued  by  the  intervention  of  a  young  and  powerfiil 
man,  who  had  been  brought  to  the  spot  by  Alice,  the  young  female  Kennedy 
had  before  encountered.  A  characteristic  scene  takes  place  after  their  escape. 
We  cannot  dismiss  this  work  without  bestowing  high  praise  upon  the  historical 
part,  which  is  not  only  ^  quite  correct,"  and  extremely  well  told,  but  is  also  \epi 
quite  distinct  from  the  parts  purely  fictitious. 


Tub  Christian  Student,  designed  to  assist  Christians  in  general  in  acquiring 
Beligious  Knowledge.    By  the  Rev.  E.  Bickersteth.    12mo.,  pp.  661. 

Thb  Christian  Hbarxr.    By  the  Same  Author.    Seeley  and  Bunside. 

This  excellent  author,  already  known  by  the  publication  of  seveial  valoable 
works  in  Theology,  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  designed 
to  inculcate  practical  religion,  has,  in  the  volumes  b^oie  us,  applied  himself 
with  his  usual  learning  and  research  to  the  production  of  two  woiks,  which 
must  prove  of  considenwle  benefit  to  the  riring  generation.  It  is  designed  in 
the  latter  work  to  enforce  the  dulj  of  a  regular  and  devout  attendance  upon 
the  public  ministnr  of  the  gospel.  The  author's  professed  object  in  "  The 
Christian  Student,^  is  first,  to  assist  his  fellow  Christians  in  the  various  stations 
of  life  to  acquire  for  themselves  that  knowledge  which  makes  men  wise  onto 
salvation,  and  which  will  enable  them  to  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  tl^  is  in 
them.  And  secondly,  to  assist  his  younger  brethren  in  the  ministrv  wiUi  audi 
information  as  his  own  means  and  resources  may  kave  enabled  him  ts 
coUect 
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An  epitome  of  Ecdesiestical  History,  from  the  early  ages  of  Divinity  to  tlie 
fteaeot  time,  drawn  up  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  trath  and  charity,  and  adapted 
to  the  use,  not  only  of  the  voung  student  in  Divinity,  but  of  private  individuals 
penerally,  by  conveying  the  most  useful  information  without  imposing  the 
irksome  task  that  attends  the  perusal  of  voluminous  publications,  has  long 
been  regarded  as  a  desideratum  in  English  literature.  In  the  pursuit  of  this 
object,  we  are  happ^  to  find  our  author  devoting  a  oonsidemble  portion  of  this 
work ;  the  subject  is  divided  under  different  heads,  and  without  entering  into 
minute  detail^  embraces  in  distinct  sections,  A  Histoiy  of  the  Times  of  the 
Fathers — The  Schoolmen — Their  Successors — ^The  Nonconformists — ^The 
Divines  at  the  Restoration  and  Revolution — ^And  those  of  Modem  Times. 
This,  together  with  a  catalogue  of  books,  in  the  selection  of  which  much 
discretion  and  soundness  of  judgment  is  evinced,  are  more  especially  applicable 
to  the  student  in  divinity,  and  those  who  are  designed  for  uie  sacred  work  of 
the  minislry.  To  such  individuals  they  will  prove  of  the  greatest  value.  The 
volume  contains  one  chapter,  entitled  *'  Advice  to  a  Student  on  entering  the 
Univeraty,"  which  is  calculated  to  do  much  good  to  those  to  whom  it  is  moie 
paiticttlarly  addressed. 

Of  Mr.  Bickersteth's  publications  generally,  we  would  observe  that  they 
contain  not  unfrequent  reference  to  his  religious  creed,  which  is  Calvinistic, 
and  to  the  established  church  of  which  he  is  a  minister,  and  for  which  he 
manifests  a  laudable  zeal.  But  serious  Christians  of  all  denominations  may 
derive  spiritual  profit  from  his  writings,  and  especially  from  the  volumes  now 
before  us.  They  aro  written  with  great  simplicity  and  earnestness,  and  are 
honourable  to  the  charity,  zeal,  and  benevolence  of  the  author. 


Thb  Family  LiBaARV.    No.  12.    Southey*s  Life  of  Nelson.    J.  Murray. 

One  of  the  roost  elegant  and  interesting  biographical  works  in  our  language^ 
published  in  a  form  that  renders  it  easy  of  attainment  to  all  readen  of  taste 
and  discernment,  however  limited  their  means. 
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^  Timr  Committee  cannot  tUsmiss  this  interetting  subject  without  tuhmittifw  to 
the  attentite  reflection  of  the  House  how  highly  the  cultivation  of  the  Fine 
Arts  has  contributed  to  the  reputation,  character^  and  dignity,  of  every  Go- 
vernment by  which  they  have  been  encouraged;  and  how  intiTnately  they  are 
connected  with  the  advancement  of  every  thing  valuable  in  science,  literature, 
and  philosophyy-^Ue^^  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  Elgin  Marbles. 

Views  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  Drawn  with  the  Camera  liUcida  in 
1827,  and  on  stone,  1830.    By  Edward  Lane. 

This  is  the  first  view  we  have  ever  seen  of  these  prodigious  monuments  of 
human  power,  the  Egyptian  Pyramids,  which  really  communicated  the  idea 
of  their  bulk  and  magnitude.  In  general,  the  desart  and  its  mighty  piles 
have  been  represented  by  forms  resembling  wedges  laid  on  a  dining  table;  the 
flat  surface,  and  the  total  absence  of  all  those  objects  by  which  comparison 
could  be  formed,  leaving  us  witiiout  any  notion  of  their  altitude  and  dimen- 
sions. We  have  here  the  **  express  form,"  the  exact  appearance  of  the  largest 
structure  raised  by  man,  witii  all  the  markings  of  Time's  hand  during  the 
long  timvel  of  more  than  three  thousand  years,  together  with  those  character- 
istics which  bespeak  the  indestructibility  of  its  nature.  We  gaze  upon  it  with 
wonder  and  awe ;  we  feel  as  if  in  the  very  presence  of  a  worid  gone  by ;  and 
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in  looldng  at  those  bmnan  flguies  disdngaifllied  at  the  foot  and  in  |iiogrM>  op 
the  mountain  of  stone,  ask  ounelTes  ^  if  this  imperishable  pioof  of  ait  and 
indufitiy  ^^as  indeed  raised  by  such  creatures  of  a  day  P^ 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  and  truth  of  this  drawing,  which,  together 
with  the  atmosphere,  the  fuppropriate  fiffures,  and  the  exquisite  delica<nr  and 
finish  of  the  whole,  places  this  accompliwed  traveller  before  us  as  an  admuable 
artist,  and  cannot  fail  to  awaken  much  anxiety  in  the  public  mind  aa  to  the 
fiurther  tieasures  of  his  portfolio. 


Selsct  Views  of  the  Principal  Cities  of  Eoeope,  firom  Original  Buntings. 
By  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bat^,  F.R.S.  No.  3,  Gibraltar.  Moon,  Boya,  and 
Graves. 

We  hare  already  noticed,  at  some  length,  this  valuable  addition  to  the  list 
of  embellished  works.  Colonel  Bat^  has  secured  the  co-operation  of  the  ablest 
line  engravers;  we  have  here  some  of  the  happiest  efforts  of  the  burins  of  OoodaU, 
R.  Wallis,  George  Cooke,  W.  R.  Smith,  C.  Vairall,  and  J.  T.  Willmore.  Perhaps 
of  all  the  European  cities,  there  is  no  one  more  interesting  to  us  than  that 
rock-built,  cheerless-looldng  place,  Gibraltar.  It  is  linked  with  so  many 
associations  of  importance ;  the  memory  of  its  **  seven  years'  seige*'  is  so  rooted 
in  the  minds  of  our  gallant  old  soldiers,  and  we  are  sJl  so  accustomed  to  look 
unon  it  as  a  tower  of  strength  in  a  day  of  danger,  tluit  the  repreBentation  of 
what  it  is  cannot  fail  to  be  welcome  to  thousands.  The  pubucation  before 
us  is,  however,  we  confess,  the  only  one  that  has  ever  supplied  us  with  what 
we  imagine  correct  pictures  of  the  extraordinary  scene. 


Illusteations  of  the  Waveeley   Novels.    Drawings  by  vaiioua  Artisia 
Engmved  by  W.  and  E.  Finden.    Published  by  C.  Tilt 

Although  a  vast  number  of  historical  illustrations  to  the  Waveriey  Novels 
have  been,  from  time  to  time,  published,  we  believe  no  series  of  prints  has  vet 
appeared,  designed  to  supply  us  with  descriptions  of  the  mountains  or  the  vales, 
wnere  actually  took  place  many  of  the  events  to  which  the  great  northern  magi- 
cian has  given  a  most  intense  interest,  and  rendered  fertile  in  delight  The  w«k 
we  recommend  to  our  readers,  is  publishing  in  monthly  parts,  eadi  part  to  con- 
tain four  prints :  from  the  specimen  before  us  we  are  diroosed  to  look  npon  it  as 
an  acquisition  of  no  ordinary  value ;  it  is  not  pretended  to  be  of  ant-rate 
excellence  in  art,  yet  the  engravings  are  executed  with  great  sldll  and  taste, 
and  the  original  drawings  are  from  the  pencils  of  our  best  landscape  draughts- 
men ;  W.  Westall,  Dewint,  Harding,  and  W.  Daniel,  R.A.  Its  price  is  so 
low,  as  to  lead  one  to  imagine  that  its  value  must  be  trivial,  but  the  most 
casual  observer  will  know  that  it  is  worth  more  than  it  wiU  cost,  and  that  an 
extensive  sale  can  only  repay  the  publisher. 


National  Portbait  Gallery  of  Illustrious  and  Eminent  Personages 
OF  THE  Nineteenth  Century;  with  Memoirs.  By  W.  Jerdan,  F.S.A. 
No.  12.    Fisher  and  Co. 

The  12th  number  contains  portraits  of  Sheridan,  Dr.  Car^,  and  the  present 
Marquis  of  Ormonde.  A  copious  and  interesting  memoir  of  Richard  Brinsley 
•  Shendan  accompanies  the  print ;  it  is  written  ably  and  pleasantly,  and  lap 
before  the  reader  the  good  and  evil  that  mingled  in  the  life  of  that  hi|^y 
gifted,  but  unfortunate  man.  His  history  is  a  sermon ;  it  is  a  sad  example 
**  to  warn  and  scare,"  and  genius  will  do  well  to  place  his  picture  where  it  may 
be  often  seen. 
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"  He  Uftoifl  to  good  purpooe  who  tekei  note/'— Dantb. 


Dr.  James  Wilson,  in  a  paper  upon  **  Affections  of  the  Heart,**  read  some  weeks 
since  before  the  Rojal  CoUege  of  rhysicians,  indulged  in  the  following  sweet  strain 
in  speaking  of  an  inmnt*s  sleep : — **  So  motionless  is  its  slumber,  that  in  watching  it, 
we  tremble,  and  become  impatient  for  some  stir  or  sound  that  may  anure  us  of  its 
Ufe ;  yet  is  the  fancy  of  the  little  sleeper  busy,  and  every  artery  and  every  pulse  of 
its  frame  engaged  in  the  work  of  growth  and  secretion,  though  his  breath  would 
not  stir  the  smallest  insect  that  sported  on  his  lip— though  his  pulse  would  not  lift 
the  flower-leaf  of  which  he  dreamed  from  his  bosom : — ^yet  following  this  emblem 
of  tranquillity  into  after  life,  we  see  him  exposed  to  every  cUmate—4X>ntending  with 
every  obstacle — agitated  by  every  passion;  and  under  these  various  circumstances 
bow  different  is  the  power  and  degree  of  the  heart's  action,  which  has  not  only  to 
beat,  but  to  "  beat  time,"  through  every  moment  of  a  long  and  troubled  life.** 

Mr.  Adams  is  now  delivering  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Music  (!)  to  the  members 
of  the  London  Mechanics'  Institute.  Query — Has  not  this  establishment  out- 
lived the  spirit  of  its  original  foundations? 

The  sentiments  incorporated  by  Mr.  JMSlman  into  his  History  of  the  Jews, 
have  been  received  with  marked  disapprobation  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  Sermons  have  been  preached  in  the  former  place  in  opposition  to 
them,  and  the  following  subject  of  tne  Hulsean  prize-essay  for  the  ensmng  year  at 
Cambridge,  was  suggested  by  their  noxious  tendency: — On  the  futility  of  attempts 
to  represent  the  mirades  recorded  in  scripture  as  events  produced  by  the  ordinary 
operations  of  natiue. 

A  celebrated  French  Improvisatore,  M.  Eugene  de  Prodel,  is  now  exhibiting 
his  wonderful  talents  at  Brussels,  and  has  just  produced  his  two  hundred  and  mnm 
extemporaneous  tragedy. 

An  Advertising  Confectioner  announces  that  he  has  for  sale,  «  A  great  variety  of 
Superior  Cakes,  suitable  for  the  following  stages  of  life.  Birth-day,  Christening, 
SchiDol,  Wedding,  and  Funeral.'*    The  good  man's  rhetoric  surely  loses  its  end, 
when  he  terms  the/i0i«ra/a  stage  of  ^. 

A  very  interesting  paper  on  Rail  Roads  appears  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Quarterly  Review.  We  perceive,  too,  that  the  subject  is  investigated  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Revue  £ncyclopedique ;  the  French  writer  supports  his  calculations 
and  arguments  chiefly  by  reference  to  EngUsh  authors,  (espedally^  Tredgold)  and 
to  the  celebrated  experiments  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail-road. 

Two  valuable  additions  have  recently  been  made  to  the  National  Gallery  of 
Paintings,  in  Pall  Mall.  Theie  are,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  celebratedpicture of 
the  **  Holy  Family,'*  and  a  huge  <*  Woody  Scene,**  by  Gainsborough.  They  were 
purchased,  at  1000  guineas  for  the  former,  and  950  for  the  latter,  by  the  governors  of 
the  British  Institution,  and  munificently  presented  by  them  to  the  National  GkiUeiy. 

A  Society  of  Engravers,  is  (we  are  iniformed  by  a  pubuc  journal)  now  engaged 
in  making  line  engravings  of  all  the  pictures  of  the  National  Gallery.  The  series 
will  be  published,  in  numbers,  containing  four  plates  in  each,  with  letter-press. 
The  first  number  is  expected  to  appear  very  soon. 

A  New  Volume  of  Countky  Stories,  by  Miss  Mitfoiid  is  announced  as 
nearij  ready  for  publication.  The  delightful  chronicler  of  <*  Our  ViUage,"  has 
been  too  long  silent.  The  flowers  and  brooks  of  her  acquaintance  must  have 
thought  themselves  slighted  by  their  warm  admirer.  Report  says,  that  she  is  now 
very  busily  engaged  in  preparing  a  new  Tragedy. 

Dr.  Amott,  the  celebrated  author  of  Elements  of  Physics,  announces  for  early 
appearance,  A  Treatise  on  Education,  intended  as  a  general  guide  to  students. 

The  last  number  of  the  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  The  New  Zea- 
LANiXERS,  is  of  a  highly  interesting  character.  Much  original  matter  is  incorporated 
with  the  information  collected  from  generally  accessible  sources. 

Dr.  Uwins  will  publish  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  a  pamphlet  on  Nervous  and 
Mental  Disorder,  with  especial  reference  to  recent  investigations  on  the  sulject 
of  insanity. 

A  Cherokee  Indian,  some  time  ago,  established  a  newspaper,  which  he  calls  the 
Phcenix.  The  most  singular  circumstance  connected  witn  Uie  fiict,  is,  that  he 
invented  the  characters  in  which  he  writes. 
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Dr.  Mc  Michael,  whom  we  mentioned  in  our  last  as  the  author  of  **  Hie  Gold 
Headed  Cane,"  has,  we  perceive,  been  appointed  librarian  to  the  King.  We  are 
gratified  in  announcing  tnat  gentleman's  nomination;  being  well  assured  diat  whfle 
his  character  and  accomplishments  eminently  fit  him  for  the  situation  to  whidi  he 
has  been  called,  the  present  appointment  also  does  honour  to  the  profession  of 
which  he  is  a  member. 

The  Royal  Sode^  of  litemture  have  awarded  their  two  gold  medals  for  the 
present  year,  to  Wasnington  Irving,  and  Henry  HaUam  (autfidr  of  the  Goosdta- 
tional  History  of  Engliuid},  Esqrs.  Mr.  Irving  is  the  first  American,  though  not 
the  first  foreigner,  honoured  by  the  Society  witn  this  mark  of  distinction. 

A  New  Paper  has  been  started  in  Paris,  called  The  Pro  and  Cok,  one  side  of 
it  speaks  the  language  of  the  liberal  opposition,  and  the  other,  that  of  the  counter 
revolutionary  faction.  This  csnnot,  we  should  imagine,  stsnd  long,  it  will  suit 
neither  the  party-men,  nor  the  no-party-men.  Party-men  do  not  like  to  see  their  own 
dear  opinions  standing  in  amicable  jtixta-position  with  those  of  an  opposite  character, 
and  neutr^  care  nothing  for  either,  and  so  would  be  well  contented  to  do  without 
botL 

The  University  authorities  of  Cambridge  have  refused  Cobbett  permission  to 
deliver  lectures  in  that  place. 

The  celebrated  ex-member  for  Sudbury,  John  Wilks,  Esq.,  is  said  to  be  now  a 
CoUecteur  de  NouveBea,  in  Paris,  for  Galignani. 

The  Pacha  of  Egypt  has  recently  been  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  London. 

La  Revue  Francaiee,  contained  a  short  time  ago,  an  article  on  a  translation  of 
Omicron*8  Lettees,  in  which  a  parallel  was  drawn  between  John  Newton  and 
Fenelon,  and  the  religious  superiority  of  the  former  asserted  and  proved,  not  fnm 
the  letters  in  question  alone,  but  from  parts  of  his  correspondence.  This  artide, 
which  is  attributed  to  the  ladv  of  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  speaks  highly  of  the  excellence  of  that  evangelical  pie^  of  which 
Newton  presented  a  striking  example. 

We  in  a  former  number  referred  to  the  disputed  authorship  of  the  NATumAL 
History  of  Enthubiaaic.  Since  that  time,  a  daim  has  been  put  m,  and  maintained 
in  the  Worid  Newspaper,  for  assi^ing  the  honour  to  Mr.  Isaac  Tavlor,  of  Ongsr, 
the  well-known  autnor  of  several  mteresting  worics,  chiefly  on  moral  and  meti^hy- 
sical  subjects.  This  claim  will  not,  we  believe,  bear  examination.  Idr.  Taylor 
is  a  clever  young  man,  but  hardly  experienced  enough  in  human  nature  or  literary 
composition,  to  produce  such  a  work  as  that  attributed  to  him.  We  are  inclined 
still  to  support  our  former  hypothesis,  which  gave  the  authorship  to  Mr.  I>oi]|^as, 
and  we  nave  some  reason  to  know  that  the  publisher  of  the  work,  who 
must  not  divulge  the  secret,  has  referred  those  who  have  questioned  liim  on  the 
subject,  to  our  uttie  notice,  though,  of  course,  without  positively  confirming  the 
conjecture  there  offered. 

Religious  Newspapen  seem  to  be  on  the  increase.  The  World,  for  disaenters 
especially,  and  the  Record  for  memben  of  the  established  church,  have  been  some 
time  established.  A  new  one  started  vrith  the  present  year,  and  has,  we  imderstand, 
a  large  circulation  among  the  Wesleyan  Methodists.  It  is  called  the  CBmisriAX 
Advocate. 

The  Rev.  Hyde  Casaan  is  about  to  publish  the  Lnrsa  of  the  Buhofs  of  Bath 
AND  Wells,  from — as  fiu-  as  we  know — ^time  immemorial.  This  is  a  sinnilar  under, 
taking.  Sorely  we  do  not  want  all  of  them,  jpood,  bad,  and  indifferent.  However,  it 
may  serve  to  amuse  the  idle  houn — ^for  we  mfer  that  he  has  much  time  to  spare— 
of  Mr.  Hyde  Cassan,  and  so  fiir,  so  good. 

An  ingenious  comparative  anatomist  has  discovered  a  method  of  anatomisiiw 
little  fishes,  the  oaseous  structure  of  which  he  may  wish  to  examine,  at  once  novd 
and  singular.  He  puts  the  fishes  (after  killing  them)  into  a  jar  of  water,  and  then 
introduces  a  number  of  common  tadpoles.  These  latter  diminutive  animals  perfom 
the  office  of  anatomists  most  admirably,  and  leave  the  skeleton  perfectly  uni^ured. 

A  society  has  been  recently  formed  in  France,  to  promote  by  the  diatribntion  of 
premiums,  &c.,  the  advancement  of  the  art  of  engraving  in  that  country.  It  is 
padronized  by  the  king  and  roval  family.  The  unrivalled  eminence  oi  our  own 
artists,  particularly  as  exhibited  in  the  eogravinga  for  the  Anntialsy  is  stated  t»  have 
given  the  impulse  to  this  measure. 
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STUDY  IT.  FART  I««THE  ATONEMENT  OF  CHRIST  THE  PECVLIAH 

GLORY  OF  REDEMPTION. 

BY  THE  REV.  JOHK  STYLES,  D.D. 

'Tifi  He,  the  Man  of  sorrows !  He  who  bore 

Our  sins  and  chastisement. 

•  •  •  •  • 

He  who  alone  in  mortal  conflict  trod 

The  mighty  winepress  of  the  wrath  of  God. — James  Montgomery. 

The  very  term  redemption,  as  a  designation  of  Christianity, 
seems  to  assume  the  doctrine  of  atonement  as  one  of  its  funda- 
mental principles  ;  and  there  is  no  proper  sense  in  which  its  blessed 
author  can  he  regarded  as  the  Redeemer  of  mankind,  unless  his 
death  be  contemplated  as  vicarious  and  propitiatory.  Atonement, 
therefore,  may  he  considered  as  impressing  its  own  distinguishing 
and  peculiar  character  upon  this  great  economy  of  moral  govern- 
ment. Whatever  of  divine  and  glorious  it  may  reveal,  this  sur- 
passes all.  It  is  the  sun  in  the  system — the  foundation  of  the 
ediGce.  Of  this  both  its  enemies  and  its  friends  seem  to  he  equally 
aware.  Both  are  equally  persuaded  <<  that  if  this  falls,  it  falls  like 
a  strong  man,  pulling  down  with  it  the  very  pillars  of  Christianity.'* 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  the  doctrine  of  atonement 
derives  little  support  from  reasonings  a  priori,  independently  of 
revelation.  Analogies  cannot  reach  it,  and  it  lies  beyond  the 
province  of  metaphysics.  The  scheme  of  which  it  forms  an  essential 
partis  an  economy  »<{  generis,  which  can  be  viewed  only  in  its  own 
light ;  and  the  arguments  which  support  it  must  be  drawn  from  the 
evidences  of  a  divine  origin  which  its  almighty  author  has  im- 
pressed upon  it.  The  universal  practice  of  the  heathen  world,  from 
the  earliest  ages  to  the  present,  in  ofiering  expiatory  and  piacular 
sacrifices,  furnishes  no  other  proof  in  its  favour  than  as  it  implies 
an  original  communication  from  heaven,  which  ignorance  and 
superstition  have  grossly  perverted  and  abused. 

In  other  instances  universal  belief,  accompanied  by  a  corres- 
ponding practice,  affords  a  strong  presumption  that  the  principle 
is  interwoven  with  the  original  constitution  of  man  ;  that  it  is  the 
dictate  of  natural  religion,  which,  when  recognised  hy  a  professed 
revelation  from  God,  becomes  a  collateral  testimony  to  the  validity 
of  its  pretensions.  Thus  the  belief  and  worship  of  a  Deity,  so  uni- 
versal without  a  divine  revelation,  are  accepted  as  rational  evidence 
in  behalf  of  a  system  which  makes  him  known,  and  inculcates  the 
duties  which  he  has  a  right  to  enforce.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the 
universal  prevalence  of  sacrifices  designed  to  appease  his  wrath 
and  to  propitiate  his  favour.  This  universality,  when  viewed  in 
connection  with  the  sacrifices  themselves,  and  the  sentiments  they 
inspire  or  in  which  they  originate,  is  an  anomaly  in  human  nature, 
and  an  evidence  of  its  total  depravity ; — a  practice  unsupported  by 
reason,  repug^nant  to  feeling,  opposed  by  interest,  and  contrary  to 
religion,  can  only  he  sought  in  the  corruption  of  the  human  heart 
acting  upon  its  superstitious  fears  to  the  complete  annihilation  of 
virtue  and  piety.  Such  have  heen  all  the  sacrifices  which  have 
been  oSerea  since  the  patriarchal  ages  down  to  the  present  time 
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mnoDg  the  unenlightened  nations  of  the  earth,  and  they  can  only  be 
accounted  for  on  the  admission  that  the  first  revelation  of  mercy  to 
apostate  man  founded  religion  on  the  basis  of  an  atoning  sacrifice, 
as  the  grand  means  of  effecting  his  reconciliation  with  the  offended 
majesty  of  heaven.  Perhaps  it  maybe  affirmed  of  all  false  religions, 
thatthey  are  perversions  of  the  true ;  that  they  are  not  so  much  original 
inventions  as  debasing  counterfeits — a  lie  as  contra-distinguished 
from  the  truth,  which  they  first  dethrone  and  then  personate. 

It  is  thus,  and  thus  only,  that  the  universal  prevalence  of  obla- 
tion and  sacrifice  supports  the  great  doctrine  of  redemption;  in 
every  other  view  it  is  directly  opposed  to  that  doctrine^  and  to  the 
entire  system  of  which  it  is  the  distinction  and  glory. 

This  system,  indeed,  it  absolutely  supersedes,  obliterating  its 
character,  and  leading  the  mind  to  the  farthest  conceivable  dis- 
tance from  the  sphere  of  its  influence.  The  doctrine  is  maintained 
of  expiation  by  sacrifice, — but  tbe  nature  of  sin  is  altogether  mis- 
apprehended, and  its  guilt  represented  as  removed  by  so  mean  an 
equivalent  as  a  slaughtered  animal,  or  a  sinful  human  creature. 
It  is  rather  considered  as  an  incentive  to  new  offences,  and  is 
generally  presf-nted  in  shocking  alliance  with  obscene  rites  and 
the  mostloatbsome  depravity.  Even  in  the  least  offensive  instances, 
it  never  represents  the  guilt  of  sin  as  thus  removed  by  the  will  of 
the  Deity  ;  this  it  never  traces  as  the  result  of  his  purpose  in  the 
sacrifice  uf  the  victim  ;  nor  does  it  regard  the  victim  itself  as  pro- 
vided by  him,  and  that  victim  an  object  infinitely  dear  to  his 
heart.  It  neither  pacifies  (he  conscience  nor  regulates  the  life. 
It  is  always  a  monstrous  and  debasing  exhibition  of  ignorance, 
weakness,  guilt,  and  terror;  a  vain  and  a  wicked  expedient  to  insult, 
and  (hen  to  propitiate,  a  Being  of  infinite  purity  and  justice.  It 
makes  mercy  the  pander  to  crime,  relaxes  all  the  bonds  of  moral 
obligation,  dissociates  man  from  man,  and  destroys  for  ever  those 
who  dare  to  confide  in  its  efficacy. 

We  come,  therefore,  to  the  atonement  efi'ected  by  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Son  of  Gud,  unassisted  by  any  reasonings  to  be  derived  from 
the  analogies  which  are  to  be  tound  in  the  universal  practice  of 
mankind.  We  must  refer  its  whole  consideration  to  the  discoveries 
whirh  God  alone  has  been  pleased  to  vouchsafe.  We  have  no  guide  but 
revelation.  Here,  and  here  only,  roust  we  learn  the  nature  of  the 
oblittion,and  theprincipleson which  itisfounded.  Andherewefindit 
associated  with  sjmbolical  representations,  with  promiaes  and  pre- 
dictions, with  historical  records,  with  the  sentiments  of  piety,  with 
civil  polity,  with  ecclesiastical  institutions,  with  amazing  miracles, 
with  doctrines  of  infinite  moment,  with  wondrous  moral  transforma- 
tions, with  human  destiny,  with  Uie  divine  glory,  with  the  songs  of 
angels,  and  the  consummated  bliss  of  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect  in  heaven.  Here  we  are  presented  with  the  Lamb  slain 
from  the  foundation  of  tbe  world.  This  great  sacrifice  is  every 
where  recognized-^and  under  every  form  calculated  to  reveal  its 
design,  to  impress  its  importance,  to  secure  its  reception,  and  to 
maintain  its  influence.  Yet  such  is  the  awful  mysteriousnesa  of 
this  one  great  subject  of  revelation,  that  in  its  discussion  we  iball 
do  well  to  adore  and  to  enquire,  to  believe  while  we  iaveatigale, 
and  to  investigate  that  we  may  more  firmly  believe. 
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Atonement,  at  another  term  for  redemption  or  ■atisfactiottt 
'*  is  a  provision  for  guarding  the  laws  of  eternal  wisdom ;  so  that 
the  goodness  of  the  divine  government  may  sustain  no  disparage-* 
ment  in  receiving  transgressors  to  favour,  and  in  impressing  upon 
them  the  riches  of  infinite  benevolence.*  The  atonement  of  Christ 
is  the  effect  of  his  sacrifice,  which  though  only  once  offered,  in  the 
falness  of  time,  when  he  died  a  violent  and  ignominious  death 
upon  the  cross,  was  previous  to  the  event  revealed  in  its  purpose, 
and  subsequently  in  its  consummation  to  the  faith  and  hope  of 
every  age  since  the  apostacy  of  man. 

'*  Sacri6ce,  in  its  proper  acceptation,  is  the  solemn  infliction  of 
death  on  a  living  creature,  generally  by  effusion  of  its  blood,  in  a 
way  of  religious  worship ;  and  the  presenting  of  this  act  to  the  Deity, 
as  a  supplication  for  the  pardon  of  sin,  and  a  supposed  mean  of  com* 
pensation  for  the  insult  and  injury  thereby  offered  to  his  majesty 
and  government/* 

On  a  superficial  view,  all  these  circumstances  do  not  appear  to 
meet  in  the  oblation  of  Christ.  He  was  numbered,  not  with  the 
devout,  but  with  malefactors,  in  his  death ;  by  wicked  hands  he 
was  crucified  and  slain.  He  fell  the  victim  of  foul  conspiracy  and 
atrocious  imposture.  But  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  his  death 
was  a  voluntary  act  of  his  own ;  that  as  the  great  high  priest  he 
offered  himself  to  God,  and  that  at  the  very  moment  this  costly 
sacrifice  was  bleeding,  it  imparted  efficacy  to  all  the  prayers  that 
have  ever  ascended  with  acceptance  from  this  guilty  world  to  the 
throne  of  his  Heavenly  Father,  that  it  is  the  penitent's  only  effectual 
plea  for  mercy ;  so  that  the  solemnities  of  worship  on  which  heaven 
smiles  with  approbation,  are  intimately  associated  with  this  one 
offering  for  sin.  It  is  the  sacrifice  which  ever  since  the  fall  has  been 
constantly  before  the  throne,  and  there  it  will  remain  as  a  memorial 
for  ever  of  guilt  remitted,  in  perfect  consistency  with  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  divine  government,  and  as  the  brightest  manifestation 
of  all  the  perfections  of  the  divine  nature. 

The  existence  of  creatures  implies  almost  of  necessity  the 
existence  of  laws  suited  to  their  nature,  by  which  they  are 
governed.  All  rational  creatures  are  accountable ;  and  the 
laws  by  which  they  are  regulated  disclose  the  grand  principles 
of  moral  government,  which  bold  the  same  rank  in  the  intellectual 
system,  that  the  laws  of  matter  and  motion  do  in  the  physical. 
IVone  of  these  laws  can  be  arbitrary;  they  are  the  result  of 
infinite  wisdom,  and  must  be  what  they  are,  and  only  what  they 
are,  in  relation  to  the  particular  nature  to  which  they  are  appliecf. 
Change  the  laws,  and  the  creatures  they  w^e  originally  intended 
to  govern  must  change  with  them ;  or  if  they  remain  the  same, 
the  great  end  of  government  in  reference  to  them  must  be 
defeated.  In  the  moral  government  of  accountable  beings  any 
change  in  the  principles  of  legislation  would  not  only  afiect  the 

*  Vide  Dr.  Pye  Smith's  invaluable  work,  entitled,  **  Five  Discourses  on  the 
Sacrifice  and  Priesthood  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  on  Atonement  and  Redemption." 
In  these  davs  of  rebuke  and  blasphemy  it  is  cheering  to  hail  one  fearless  champion 
for  the  tnitn,  who  unites  profound  learning  with  eminent  piety,  and  whose  won- 
deifid  mental  resources  are  only  equalled  by  the  singular  mudesty  of  his  pretensions. 
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governed,  SO  as  to  destroy  the  essential  differences  between  good  and 
evil,  but  the  character  of  the  divine  lawgiver  would  l>e  utterly  com- 
promised, and  the  integrity  of  his  throne,  based  as  it  is  on  eternal 
justice,  for  ever  lost.     God  is  inunutable  in  his  nature,  and  he  is 
equally  immutable  in  his  will ;  his  laws  are  the  expression  of  that 
will.   *As  they  regard  himself,  they  emanate  from  his  holiness,  or 
the  moral  harmony  of  all  his  perfections ;  as  they  apply  to  the 
intelligent  creation,   they   may   be   summed  un   in  one   word — 
JUSTICE.     This  justice  has  been  well  described  as  remuneratiTe 
or  punitive.     By  it  sanctions  are  annexed  to  laws,  which  are  as 
important  and  necessary  as  the  laws  themselves.     Perfect  confor- 
mity to   the  will   of  the  Deity  thus  expressed,  imparts   all  the 
happiness  of  which  the  creature  is  susceptible  ;  deviation  or  trans- 
gression, naturally  and  constitutionally,  according  to  the  moral 
order  of  the  universe,  involves  it  in  corresponding  misery.     Dr. 
Smith  has  judiciously  remarked :  "  The  supreme  perfection  must 
be  active  in  the  communication  of  good  in  every  form,  to  every 
object,  and  by  every  method  which  infinite  wisdom  and  rectitude  see 
to  be  fit  and  right.  To  all  rational  beings  which  shut  not  themselves 
out  by  their  sin  from  this  communion,  every  internal  and  external 
capacity  of  receiving  delight  must  be  opened  and  constantly  filled 
from  the  source  of  all  purity  and  joy.     The  habitual  enjoyment  of 
this  unspeakable  good,  the  inward  serenity  of  a  conscience  unpol- 
luted, and  the  indubitable  prospect  of  their  blissful  existence  to 
immortality,  cannot  but  be  productive  of  a  steady,  permanent, 
calm,  yet  exquisite  and  ever-growing  state  of  pleasure.     '  In  thy 
presence  is  fulness  of  joys ;  at  thy  right  hand  there  are  pleasures  for 
evermore.' "    Punishment  is  some  suffering  of  natural  and  positive 
evil,  inflicted  as  the  desert  of  moral  evil  upon  an  accountable  and 
offending  being,  by  a  competent  authority,  and  according  to  a  law 
previously  made  known.  ^  atural  punishment  is  the  necessair  result 
of  sin.  Positive  punishment  is  the  infliction  of  the  penalty  denoun- 
ced against  sin  in  the  sanction  of  the  law  which  has  been  violated. 
It  is  comprehended  in  one  word — death  ;    and    this  death   is 
described  in  the  Scriptures  in  language  which  borrows  its  illus- 
trations from  all  that  is  most   terrible  in  the  powers  of  visible 
nature,  involving  at  the  same  time  all  that  is  fearful  and  amazing  in 
spiritual  and  invisible  torment;  neither  the  law  of  God,  nor  these 
its  glorious  and  tremendous  sanctions  are  capable  of  'abrogation, 
except  on  the  principle  of  arbitrary  government — on  the  principle  of 
changing  the  character  of  the  Most  High,  and  hazarding  all  that 
is  good  and  Iroly  in  the  universe.     **  Were  we,"  says  the  writer  1 
have  just  quoted,  '*even  to  concede  that  the  Deity  could  remit  the 
positive  punishment  of  sin  by  a  determination  of  his  gracious  will ; 
yet  this  would  not  effect   the   salvation   of  the    sinner.       Thb 
measure  of  gracious  will  (the  supposition  of  which,  however,  I  by 
no  means  think  tenable)  would  be  merely  the  forbearance  from 
certain  positive  acts  of  righteous  power;  merely  waving  a  right, 
merely  declining  to  effectuate  that  which,  speaking  analogically 
as  the  Scriptures   so   often  do,   would    he    an  insulated   act  in 
the    procedure   of   the    blessed  God,   alien  from   the  ordinary 
tendency  and  character  of  his  government,  and  which  he  would 
not  execute  without  the  greatest  reluctance^'  his  strange  work.' 
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Bat  under  a  very  different  respect  in  moral  consideration,  would 
come  the  arbitrary  taking  away  of  the  natural  and  necessary  con- 
sequences of  sin.  These  are  not  inflictions,  but  tbey  are  events 
and  states  of  things  which  follow  of  themselves,  according  to  the 
general  constitutions  of  the  universe,  the  laws  of  intellectual  and 
moral  nature — constitutions  and  laws  which  are  essential  to  the 
harmony  and  well  being  of  God's  entire  world.  To  intercept  this 
coarse  of  things,  which  intinite  wisdom  and  goodness  have 
established,  to  prevent  these  effects  from  ensuing,  where  their 
proper  causes  have  already  occurred,  is  not  a  case  of  forbearing 
to  act ;  it  is  the  exact  reverse,  it  is  a  case  of  acting.  It  would  be 
an  interference  of  the  Deity  to  suspend  the  operation  of  his  own 
laws,  to  cut  olF  the  connection  between  the  cause  and  the  elTect, 
to  change  the  course  of  nature  ;  it  would  be  to  work  a  miracle.^* 
It  is,  indeed,  conceded  that  if  man  be  saved,  his  guilt  pardoned,  hLs 
nature  renewed,  and  immortal  felicity  conferred  upon  him,  that 
a  geries  of  miracles  must  be  wrought.  But  the  almighty  ruler, 
consistently  with  the  perfection  and  integrity  of  his  wise  govern- 
ment, may  work  a  thousand  miracles,  and  each  shed  a  peculiar 
lustre  upon  his  character;  while  he  could  not  perform  one  in 
contravention  of  the  principles  of  order  and  rectitude,  without 
tarnishing  his  glory  and  defeating  the  very  end  of  his  administra- 
tion— the  happiness  of  the  universe. 

The  i*ace  of  mankind,  presented  as  criminals  before  the  bar  of 
justice,  must  be  either  condemned  or  pardoned.  And  the  great 
qaestiou  is,  can  mercy  be  extended  to  them  as  a  mere  act  of 
clemency,  irrespective  of  the  principles  of  moral  government, 
and  with  the  certain  etTect  of  totally  subverting  them ;  or  can  the 
guilt  of  these  offenders  be  remitted  on  the  principles  of  law  and 
administrative  wisdom?  In  other  words — is  their  salvation  to  be 
resolved  into  an  act  of  arbitrary  will  or  absolute  power;  oris  it 
to  become  a  question  of  law  and  government,  to  be  regulated  by 
the  dictates  of  wisdom,  goodness,  justice,  and  consistency?  We 
can  only  answer  this  question  by  a  reference  to  the  revealed  will 
of  heaven.  With  regard  to  mercy  as  an  original  and  essential 
attribute  of  the  divine  nature,  it  is  not  for  us  to  prescribe  on 
whom  or  how  it  shall  be  exercised.  Nor  can  it  ever  be  necessary 
to  render  the  infinitely  compassionate  Father  of  mercies  propitious 
to  any  order  of  creatures  who  have  exposed  themselves  to  the  just 
severity  of  his  laws. 

"  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever;"  yet  we  must  allow  him  to  select 
its  objects,  and  to  determine  upon  the  principles  of  its  manifesta- 
tion. Now,  from  himself  we  have  learned,  that  ''  he  so  loved  the 
world,  as  to  give  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
in  him  should  not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life."  In  the  only 
records  of  his  mercy  with  which  it  is  possible  for  us  to  become 
acquainted,  we  are  assured  that  he  has  chosen  to  exercise  it  in 
the  way  of  mediation  and  atonement ;  that  is,  it  has  pleaded  him  to 
pardon  rebels  of  mankind,  not  by  subverting  his  law  or  repealing 
Its  terrible  sanctions,  but  by  changing  the  mode  of  his  administra-' 
tion ;  carrying  into  effect  his  threatenings  against  sin,  by  appoint- 
ing a  substitute  and  a  sacrifice  in  the  place  of  the  sinner.  And 
l\ere  let  it  be  especially  obser\'ed,  that  **  the  change  is  not  in  the 
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A  WRITER  of  tragedy  and  comedy ;  an  almost  universal  poet;  a  painter  of 
rich  and  gorgeous  romance ;  a  daring  interpreter  of  the  darkesst  mystery  of  the 
^Scriptures — the  Apocalypse  of  St  John ;  one  of  the  most  powerful  masters  of 
poetic  diction  we  remember  to  have  seen,  wrapping  up  every  thing,  however 
valueless  in  itself,  in  cloth  of  gold,  and  spreading  the  essence  of  his  mind  over 
very  splendid  picturing  of  nature,  and  taking  it  off  fresh  and  bright  like  a 
fresco :  such  we  consicfer  Mr.  Croly.  We  had  a  vexy  faint  remembrance  of  the 
*^  Angel  of  the  World,"  like  the  shadow  of  a  glorious  sunset  upon  our  memon*. 
The  first  time  we  met  with  it,  was  in  a  review  in  tlic  London  Magazine  when 
under  the  editorship  of  John  Scott  And  we  were  then  perfectly  delighted ; 
but  many  a  cloud  since  that  period  hath  rolled  over  our  early  visions,  and 
many  a  richly  pictured  garment  in  which  our  spirit  loved  to  apparel  itself,  laid 
up  for  years  in  the  treasury  of  our  heart,  is  now  become  pale  and  faded. 

Our  boyhood  was  a  romance  of  poetry ;  we  cared  nothing  then  for  the  unities 
of  Aristotle,  or,  indeed,  for  criticism  of  any  kind  :  poetry  with  us  was  only  a 
name  for  the  beautiful,  and  we  found  it  every  where.  The  quiet  breathing  of 
the  child  in  prayer  by  its  mother  in  our  hamlet  church,  went  more  directly  to 
our  heart  than  many  a  book  of  verse  of  the  present  time.  We  passed  our 
early  days  in  a  very  lone  and  legendary  village,  and  the  feet  of  our  childhood 
may  be  said  to  have  been  guided  by  the  dark  lamp  of  the  ancient  superstition. 
Wc  dwelt  in  a  dim  mystery,  half  phantasy  and  half  reality,  like  the  sou! 
walking  in  its  sleep.  We  grew  up,  consequently,  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  and  a 
seer  of  visions.  Our  mind  was  like  an  old  Grecian  temple,  full  of  statuary  and 
memory.  Our  boyhood  time ! — we  knew  every  green  lane  and  shady  dingle 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Our  delight  was  to  sit  down  in  the  scented  grass,  bv 
the  field-bird^s  nest  near  the  hedge  side,  and  listen  to  the  low  murmuring^ 
of  its  hymn,  like  the  falling  of  phantom  feet,  and  watch  the  faint  golden  light 
gleaming  through  the  moss  beneath  its  half-closed  wings.  Our  life  was  the 
journal  of  a  naturalist.  But  we  never  took  Mr.  Croly  with  us  into  the  fields,  ^c 
mean  volianinousl^*  We  retid  very  little,  for  we  had  not  yet  discovered,  with  Mr. 
Coleridge,  that  poetry  was  '^  the  blossom  of  all  human  knowledge.''  Sometimes, 
however,  we  carried  with  us  a  volume  of  Wordsworth  or  James  Montgomery, 
but  we  read  a  very  few  pages,  for  it  was  a  kind  of  mental  opium  eating,  a  line 
or  two  gave  birth  in  our  mind  to  a  train  of  delicious  imagings.  Every  face  seemed 
to  say,  with  the  old  Troubadour,  **  Je  nc  scais  que  de  chansons  !*'  That  season 
is  gone  by ;  but  its  sanctity  is  still  hanging  like  a  rich  drapery  about  our 
spirit  We  walk  into  the  mouldering  temple  of  our  childhood,  and  sit  down 
among  the  tombs  of  our  early  thoughts ;  the  dim  brightness  of  memory  looketh 
like  we  pale  face  of  a  shrouded  sister  through  the  ivied  windows,  asd 
maketh  a  soft  shining  among  the  old  and  broken  instruments  hung  around 
tlie  walls.  Our  thoughts  love  to  dream  among  those  mossy  chords,  and  some* 
times  in  the  lonely  watches  of  the  night  we  hear  a  faint  melody,  as  of  one  who 
singeth  in  its  sleep,  and  our  spirit  shakes  the  dust  from  off  its  feet,  for  it  knot's 
the  spot  whereon  it  standeth  is  holy  ground ! 

It  IS  a  fact  no  less  melancholy  than  true,  that  Mr.  Croly  has  never  enjoyed 
a  popularity  at  all  adequate  to  his  merits ;  we  believe  his  works  to  be  the  least 
known  of  any  of  our  great  modem  poets,  and  we  attribute  it  in  part  to  the 
nature  of  his  poems.  They  are  like  Mr.  Martinis  pictures,  a  heaping 
together  of  all  lofty  and  magnificent  creations — palaces  full  of  sunshine  and 
music,  marble  columns,  glittering  temples  crowded  with  dark  radiant  counte- 
nances— but  we  feel  litde  sympathy.  We  look  upon  the  dazzling  scene  around 
us,  and  wc  think  of  some  sweet  face — our  own  ^  flower  of  meekness,"  which  we 
have  watered  with  our  heart's  brightest  wishes,  and  we  turn  aside  as  from  a 
procession  when  a  sister  or  brother  hath  gone  from  our  side ;  our  spirit  is  not 
there.    In  that  pure,  deep  intensity  ?f  feeling — the  glory  which  seems  to  hare 
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dwelt  for  years  in  the  lone  chambers  of  the  bosom,  glimmering  out  now 
and  then  through  the  time-worn  crevices,  so  dimly  that  it  resembleth  rather  a 
memory  of  a  brightness — ^in  that  which  we  consider  the  highest  order  of  imagi- 
nativeness, Mr.  Croly  is  excelled  by  many  whom  we  could  mention.  He  is, 
if  wc  may  be  allowed  the  paradox,  a  dreamer  of  realities.  His  images  of 
heant)'  proceed  from  the  eye  to  the  mind,  not  from  the  mind  to  Uie  eye. 
Thete  is  a  stanza,  in  the  Angel  of  the  World,  which  we  consider  the  most 
delicately  spiritual,  if  we  may  apply  the  term  to  the  fancy,  Mr.  Croly  has  ever 
written: — 

"  Then  at  his  sceptre's  wave,  a  rush  of  plumes 

Shook  the  rich  dew-drops  from  the  roses'  dyes ; 

And  as  embodyings  of  their  waked  perfumes, 

A  crowd  of  lovely  forms,  with  lightning  eyes, 

And  fiower-crown'd  hair,  and  cheeks  of  paradise, 

Circled  the  bower  of  beauty,  on  the  wing ; 

And  all  the  grove  yvtm  rich  with  symphonies, 

Of  seeming  flute,  and  horn,  and  golden  string, 
That  slowly  rose,  and  o'er  the  mount  hung  hovering." 

We  call  this  poetry ;  and  we  award  the  same  meed  to  tlie  very  beautiful 
commencement  of  the  second  part  of"  Paris'* — 

*'  King  of  the  past,  proud  sitter  by  the  ^ve 
Where  nations  slumber — pale  antiqmty !" 

Pure  beauty  is  clothed  in  her  ovra  raiment,  but  Mr.  Croly  covers  her  with 
idl  manner  of  sumptuous  vestures ;  she  walks  like  one  weighed  down  with  a 
burden ;  the  gleaming  of  her  feet  is  hidden  by  the  cumbrous  drapery  of  her 
apparel.  Open  the  >\orks  of  Coleridge  or  Shelley,  and  your  ear  is  charmed  by 
the  dreamy  falling  of  the  words ;  they  seem  tu  gather  round  every  image 
like  a  dewy  twilight.  Upon  Coleridge,  that  enchanting  dreamer  of  all  radiant 
dreams,  we  hope  soon  to  have  an  article.  With  Shelley  as  a  man  we  have 
nothing  to  do ;  far  be  it  from  us  to  stand  for  a  moment  between  man  and  his 
Maker ;  but  judging  of  him  only  from  those  passages  of  poetry  we  would 
place  in  the  hanSs  of  every  one,  we  conceive  him  to  have  been  gifted  witli 
powers  almost  equal  to  any  poet  who  ever  existed.  Kead  the  description  of 
Pestilence,  in  the  **  Revolt  of  Islam ;"  or  the  "  Hymn  to  Night,*' composed  in  the 
tinest  spirit  of  Grecian  poetry.  W^e  know  of  nothing  surpassing  them.  But 
above  all,  tjikc  the  "  Sensitive  Plant,"  and  enquire  of  your  own  heart  if  melody 
can  go  further.     It  is  the  shadow  of  music. 

We  styled  Mr.  Croly  a  dreamer  of  realities.  His  poems  are  for  the  most 
part  a  gallery  of  pictures,  painted  by  the  hand  of  one  powerful  in  his  art,  and 
there  is  a  scenic  effect  frequently  produced,  shewing,  we  think,  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  the  genius  of  the  author  is  decidedly  dramatic.  "  Cataline*'  we  shall 
speak  of  presently. 

**  Paris  in  1815"  is  the  principal  poem  in  the  collection,  and  it  presents 
abundant  opportunity  to  tlie  author  of  pourtraying  his  distinguishing  excel- 
lencies.    It  open  thus : — 

"  Welcome,  thou  glorious  dawn ! — oh,  who  would  cling 
To  sleep,  and  sleep's  bewildcr'd  phantasies — 
When  he  might  see  the  rushing  of  thy  wln^. 
Spreading  like  clouds  from  some  high  sacrifice ; 
And  hear  thy  trumpet  bid  the  world  arise : 
While  the  wan  mom-star,  in  her  watch-tower  gray. 
Extinguishes  her  little  lamp  and  flies. 
But  lo !  the  east  is  all  one  golden  ray. 
And  on  his  burning  wheeia  out  rents  the  king  of  day  ! 

Lovely — ^but  lovelier  still,  when  that  bright  mom 
Unfolds  the  vision  of  some  first-seen  land. 
And  as  the  twilight  clouds  are  upward  borne, 
Foreign  the  bills,  the  vales,  the  streams  e^qwiid  j 
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Charming  the  wanderer's  foot  •tupense  to  stand, 
As,  like  a  young  creation,  round  mm  rise 
It8  thousand  shapes  of  soft,  and  bright,  and  grand. 
All  strange,  all  spell-touch'd ;  ev'n  the  wild  wind*s  iighi^ 
The  peasant's  call,  to  him  romantic  melodies." 

The  secoiid  staasa  more  particularly  strikes  us  as  being  very  delightful,  bat 
the  line  marked  iu  italics  is  a  most  unauthorised  outrage  upon  the  dignity  of 
Apollo.  The  men  of  old,  we  know,  gave  the  sun  a  chariot  and  horses  of 'fire 
to  bear  him  alonap,  and  he  rolled  up  the  pearly  paths  of  heaven,  and  the  cloads 
broke,  and  mingled,  and  vanished  away  like  dust  beneath  their  feet  But  the 
idea  of  rolling  out  like  a  ffouty  old  gentleman  in  the  New  Road,  in  a  machine 
with  a  man  behind  ana  a  wheel  in  front: — ^indeed,  Mr.  Croly,  we  cannot 
imagine  any  such  thing  of  the  sun.  We  have  sat  for  hours  on  the  decaying 
railing  round  our  Harrow  burial-ground,  and  watched  him  lifting  himself  up 
from  sleep  when  the  morning  was  shaking  off  the  twilight  from  her  eye-lids, 
and  the  drops  of  dew  seemea  to  fall  from  his  wings  like  diamonds,  upon  the 
thousand  villages  and  spires  that  lie  scattered  over  that  extent  of  country. 
And  we  have  seen  him  too  in  the  evening,  when  hu  face  was  like  the  face  of 
one  who  had  parted  from  his  mother,  covering  himself  slowly  with  his  mantle, 
and  lingering,  as  if  in  sorrow  by  an  angePs  sepulchre;  but  neither  in  his  rising 
up,  nor  in  his  lying  down,  did  we  ever  behold  any  thing  calculated  to  awaken 
in  our  mind  the  picture  of  his  **  ont  rolling,"  or  his  "  in  rolling." 

In  a  second  edition  of  these  poems,  and  certain  we  are  that  another  edition 
will  follow  the  publication  of  this  article,  we  hope  Mr.  Croly  will  evince  his 
appreciation  of  our  criticism  by  altering  the  line. 

We  by  no  means  agree  in  the  dictum  put  fortli  in  a  periodical  some  time 
ago,  that  Mr.  Crabbe  is  no  poet ;  but  we  think  that  his  delineations  of  want 
and  misery  among  the  poor,  true  and  striking  as  they  are,  do  not  ooostituts 
him  a  poet  llie  man  who  simply  pourtrays  what  he  sees,  can  never  be  a 
poet,  because  the  essence  of  poetrv  is  invention,  and  that  cannot  be  invention 
which  is  rrality.  The  beauty  of  this  school  of  writinof,  therefore,  will  consist  in 
its  philosophy.  The  following  sketches  in  the  Fauxbourg  display  great  acute- 
nesB  of  observation,  and  confim  an  opinion  we  had  previoouy  formed  of  the 
attthor's  powers  of  satire :— « 

"  Fit  for  such  tenants,  lowV  on  either  side 
The  hovels  where  the  gang  less  live  than  hide  $ 
Story  on  story,  savage  stone  on  stone, 
Time-shattered,  tempest-stained,  less  built  than  thrown* 
Sole  empress  of  the  portal,  in  full  blow 
The  rouged  grisette  lays  out  her  trade  below, 
Ev'n  in  her  rags  a  thing  of  wit  and  wile. 
Eve,  hand,  lip,  tongue,  all  point,  and  press,  and  smile, 
close  by.  in  patch  and  print,  the  pedlar*s  stall 
FbuUen  its  loour  glories  tip  the  wall 
Spot  of  comiption  !->^where  the  rabble  rude, 
Loiter  round  tinsel  tomes,  and  figures  nude ; 
Voltaire  and  Lais,  long  alternate  eyed, 
Tilt  both  the  leper*s  sotd  and  sous  divide. 
Above  *tis  desert,  save  where  sight  is  scared 
With  the  wild  visage  through  the  casement  barred. 

But  venture  on  the  darkness ;  and  within. 

See  the  stem  haunt  of  wretchedness  and  sin. 

The  door  unhinged,  for  winter's  bitterest  air, 

The  paper  pane,  the  gapp'd  and  shi^dng  stair 

Windxna  in  murkiness,  as  to  the  sty 

Of  guilt  forlorn,  or  base  debauchery: 

The  chamber  tatter'd,  melancholy,  old, 

Yet  large — ^where  plunder  might  its  midnights  hold; 

And  in  its  foulest  comer,  from  the  day, 

SuUen  and  shrunk,  its  lord,  the  Federe. 
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Meagre  the  farm,  the  visage  fiwurt  and  tpan» 

Furrowed  with  early  vice  and  desperate  cara ; 

HoUow  the  cheek,  the  eye  ferocious,  guile. 

Yet  gentle,  to  his  hard  habitual  smile. 

His  end  on  earth,  to  live  the  doubtful  day. 

And  glean  the  livre  for  the  Sunday*s  play. 

Heavy  that  chamber's  air ;  the  sun-beams  fall 

Scatter*d  and  sickly,  on  the  naked  wall, 

Through  the  time-crusted  casement,  scarcely  showA 

The  raftered  roof,  the  floor  of  chilling  stone, 

The  crazy  bed,  the  mirror  that  betrays, 

Frameless,  where  vanity  vet  loves  to  gaze ; 

And  stUl  the  symbols  of  his  darker  trode. 

The  musquct,  robber-pistol,  sabrc-blade. 

Hang  rusting,  where  around  the  scanty  Are, 

His  squalid  offspring  watch  its  brands  expire. 

His  glance  is  there — another  statelier  spot. 

Has  full  possession  of  his  fever*d  thought ; 

In  the  fierce  past,  the  fierce  to  come  he  sees-^ 

The  dav  returned  of  plundered  palaces, 

When  faction  revelled,  mobs  kept  thrones  in  aire, 

And  the  red  pike  at  once  was  king  and  law.'* 

This  is  a  fearful  portrait.  Mr.  Crabbe  has  done  nothing  superior  to  it 
The  taroultuous  scenes  of  the  revolution,  the  Boulevard,  the  Tuilleries, 
the  Abbaye,  are  struck  off  with  wonderful  force  and  startling  accuracy. 
And  now  we  think  of  it,  we  are  content  that  Mr.  Croly  is  no^  the  dreaming 
enthusiast  after  our  own  heart ;  we  feel  he  is  better,  and  we  are  sure  far 
happier  as  he  is— the  poet  of  busy,  active  life,  for  that  Is  the  element  in 
which  he  is  most  powerful.  If,  therefore,  we  consider  the  second  part  of 
**  Paris"  inferior  as  a  whole  to  the  first,  it  is  because  its  character  is  more 
imaginative;  and  rendering  Mr.  Croly,  as  we  do,  the  most  perfect  acknowledg- 
ment of  splendid  stores  of  imagery  and  diction,  we  cannot  but  entertain  the 
belief  of  his  being  always  most  successful  in  the  use  of  them  when  applied 
to  visible  objects. 

The  Louvre  Gallery,  before  the  removal  of  the  treasures  of  Italian  art,  is 
veiy  picturesquely  touched:— 

"  Yet  these  are  thy  revenge— the  spoiler's  spoiled  j 
Ev*n  on  this  spot  is  given  the  deadliest  blow ; 
Hereon  the  robber's  head  his  crime  recoil'd. 
Strange  scene,  of  wonderers  hastening  to  and  fro,  < 
And  soldiers  on  their  posts  parading  slow, 
And  the  fixed  nadve  with  his  livid  glare^ 
And  woman  with  her  ready  burst  of  woe. 
And  eager  artista  gcaffblded  in  air. 
Catching  its  pomp  before  that  dazzling  scene  is  hare.** 

We  were  almost  tempted  to  retract  our  charges  against  the  author  when  w6 
met  with  these  stanzas : 

**  What  are  those  tablets  round  me  ?    Living  mindfr— 
The  mighty  soul  in  form  and  pressure  wrought ; 
Unfolded  natures — where  the  vision  winds 
Through  what  was  dream,  deep  throb,  untitter'd  thought : 
There  breathes  Salvator ! 

Resplendent  Titian ! — what  a  host  of  dioughts, 
What  memories  of  stars  and  midnight  moons. 
And  long  hours  passed  beneath  the  emerald  vaults 
Of  forests,  and  the  sweet  eve's  thousand  tunes, 
When  the  breeze  rushes  through  the  vine  festoons,' 
Showering  their  dew-drops— are  concentered  here  1 
And  forms  of  prince  and  knight  in  proud  saloons. 
And  dames  with  dark  Italian  eyes,  that  ne'er 
Knew  sorrow,  or  but  wept  the  heart's  bewitching  tear. 
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Prometheus  of  the  pencil !— life  and  light 
Bunt  on  the  canvass  from  thy  mighty  hand, 
All  hues  sublime  that  ever  dazzled  sight, 
^Vhen  tempests  die  on  heaven — or  ever  waned 
On  hills,  the  evening*s  azure  thrones — or  stained 
Ruby  or  beryl  in  their  Indian  cell — 
Or  glanced  from  gem-dropt  iving,  or  blossom  veined — 
Or  tinged  in  ocean  caves  the  radiant  shell, 
All,  at  thy  sceptre's  i^-avc,  from  all  their  fountains  swelL" 

If  Titian,  glorious  poet  that  he  was,  had  used  his  pen  as  he  did  his  pendl, 
he  would  have  written  thus.  Wliat  a  place  for  inspiration ! — ^it  was  standing 
between  ^  two  eternities*' — the  Transfiguration  of  Raphael,  and  the  Venus  of 
Praxiteles ! 

We  have  heard  a  similarity  hinted  between  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Croly,  and 
there  is  indeed  an  oratorical  energy  common  to  Ixith ;  but  the  author  of  *^  i^uis 
in  1815,"  by  the  side  of  Childe  Harold,  in  the  Louvre  Gallery,  is  evidently 
placed  in  a  very  dangerous  position.  We  read  Mr.  Croly's  poems  witli  the 
most  be\« itching  harmonies  of  tlic  "Childe,"  in  our  recollection,  aad  wc 
should  like  to  knowMhe  living  poet  whose  productions  on  the  same  subjert 
would  stand  the  comparison.  We  never  think  of  the  works  of  ancient  art  upon 
which  Byron  has  so  everlastingly  engraved  his  name,  without  calling  to 
inind  tlie  charming  criticism  of  an  American,  who  likens  him  to  a  guide, 
walking  mysteriously  through  the  city,  and  when  he  comes  to  any  fragment  of 
antiquity  turning  the  gleam  of  his  dark-lanteni  upon  it 

It  was  very  &%%eetly  imagined  by  you,  Mr.  Croly,  after  gathering  the  rich 
symphonies  of  old  about  our  thoughts,  like  a  curtain,  to  lead  us  back  into  the 
quiet  repose — ^the  village-sleep  of  our  native  places : 

"  How  subtly  Nature  mingles  in  the  heart, 
The  past,  the  future,  in  this  lovely  rime ! 
How  home  and  heaveu  together  on  us  start ! 
England,  'tis  now  thy  autumn  sky  sublime 
Reminds  us  of  the  parted  spirit's  clirac  ; 
The  hamlet  clock  strikes  solemn  as  a  knell ; 
The  sinking  breeze  that  wafts  the  distant  chime, 
The  heavy  han^est-tcam's  returning  bell. 
The  gleaner's  liomeward  coll,  seem  life*s  sad,  sweet  farewelL" 

How  provoking,  with  the  sweet  sound  of  the  gleaner's  call  still  in  our  ears, 
and  that  pale  little  child  who  is  picking  up  a  few  cars  of  com  for  its  sick 
mother,  looking  up  into  our  face,  to  be  obliged  to  turn  round  and  ask  Mr. 
Croly  one  question — ^the  reason  of  his  unceasing  and  relentless  hatred  of 
Napoleon  and  Catholicism.  We  have  as  perfect  an  aversion  as  Mr.  Cioly,  to 
all  revolutions,  except  literary ;  and  with  respect  to  our  politics,  they  sit  upon 
us  as  easily  as  our  dressing-gown,  which  upon  principle  wc  never^  permit  to 
confine  us  m  any  place ;  and  as  a  mere  matter  of  policy,  not  connected  with 
piety  or  justice,  we  care  as  little  for  Napoleon  as  we  do  for  Leigh  Hunt  If 
these  inveterate  attacks  had  been  only  the  glov^ing  indignation  of  a  youthfiil 
and  patriot  poet,  in  the  days  of  undisciplined  passion,  we  should  have  passed 
them  by  unnoticed ;  but  we  find  the  same  svstem  {pursued  in  one  of  the 
author's  latest  works,  and  upon  a  subject,  too,  clemandmg,  above  all  othen,  a 
calm  and  unprejudiced  spirit.  We  found  the  following  obser^ntion  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse :  "  During  a  period  of  nearly  three  bundled 
years,  through  all  varieties  of  public  circumstances,  all  changes  of  man,  all 
shades  of  general  polity,  wc  see  one  tiling  alone  unchangra — the  leguUr 
connection  of  national  misfortune  with  the  introduction  of  Popish  influence, 
and  of  national  triumph  at  its  exclusion."  We  put  it  to  our  readers  if  this  be 
fair — ^if  this  be  honest  Three  hundred  years — ^a  mere  episode  in  the  history 
of  Catholicism.  Has  Mr.  Croly  never'  heard  the  eloquent  remark  of  that 
most  unhappy  man,  William  Cobbet — and  right  sorry  are  we  to  defile  our 
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paper  with  his  name — ^that  the  Catholic  dust  is  lyiii|]^  feet  deep  in  oiuf  chureh- 
vards  ?  Mr.  Croly  is  a  sound,  and  we  believe,  a  philosophical  scholar.  Hai 
lie  nerer  read  of  any  intense  devotion  to  God,  any  pure  spiritualitv  of  worship, 
any  ardent  attachment  to  the  laws,  any  g^lorious  martyrdom  of  the  heart's 
dearest  wishes,  any  sacrifice  of  eartlily  mij^htiness  at  the  altar  of  religion  P— 
has  he  lookecl  upon  the  penitence  of  St.  Peter,  by  Guido,  and  the  Peter 
Martyr,  by  Titian,  and  found  nothing  of  Catholicism  deserving  of  praise,  or  at 
least  of  leniency  ? 

We  have  too  many  associations  connected  with  the  church  of  England,  and 
too  many  of  our  heart's  brightest  and  most  honoured  are  sleeping  in  tbe 
sanctity  of  its  sepulchres,  for  us  not  to  love  her  with  a  love  exceeding  all  other 
loves ;  but  we  have  ever  been  taught  to  listen  to  her,  as  to  one  purified  from  all 
earthly  passion  and  uncharitableuess  unworthy  of  her  humblest  followers, 
and  especially  the  author  of  ^^  Salathiel''  and  *'  Cataline.*' 

^  Sebastian"  is,  to  our  taste,  a  paem  of  much  greater  interest  than  the 
**  Angel  of  the  World,"  or  even  than  **  Paris ;"  there  is  an  attempt  at  creating 
an  interest,  which,  if  not  always  successful,  produces  nevertheless  a  more 
stirring  effect  upon  the  feelings  of  the  reader,  than  page  after  page  of  mere 
wene -painting,  nowever  masterly  in  its  outline  or  vivid  in  its  colouring. 
''  Sebastian*'  is  a  story  of  8oaiu,  and  nubly  does  the  writer  lead  us  through 
the  desolate  grandeur  of  that  land  of  chivalry  and  romance.  He  seems,  indeed, 
o  have  sat  iu  the  ruins  of  the  Alhambra,  and  to  have  beheld  the  retiring 
magnificence  of  the  Moorish  dynasty.  We  scarcely  know  where  to  look,  in  the 
\\orks  of  any  poet,  living  or  dead,  for  a  passiige  equalling-— excelling,  we 
think  almost  impossible — in  its  peculiar  characteristics,  the  magnificence,  for 
that  is  the  only  epithet,  of  this  apostrophe  to  the  Alhambra : 

**  Palace  of  beauty  ! — ^>vhere  the  Moorish  lord. 
King  of  the  bow,  the  bridle,  and  the  sword, 
Sat  uke  a  Genii  in  the  diamonds'  blaze. 
Oh,  to  have  seen  thee  in  the  ancient  days, 
When  at  thy  morning  gates  the  coursers  stood, 
The  "thousand**  milk-white  Yemen's  fiery  blood. 
In  pearl  and  ruby  hamess'd  for  the  king; 
And  through  thy  portals  pour'd  the  gorgeous  flood* 
Of  jewell'd  Sheik  and  Emir,  hastemng, 
Before  the  sky  the  dawning  purple  show'd, 
Their  turbans  at  the  Caliph's  feet  to  fling. 
Lovely  thy  mom — thy  evening  lovelier  still. 
When  at  the  M-aking  of  the  first  blue  Ptar 
That  trembled  on  the  Atalaya  hill, 
The  splendours  of  the  triun|)et*8  voice  arose, 
Brilliant  and  bold,  and  yet  no  sound  of  war. 
But  summoning  thy  beauty  from  repose. 

Where  are  thy  pomps,  Alhambra,  earthly  sun^ 

lliat  had  no  nval,  and  no  second? — gone ! 

T%y  glory  down  the  arch  of  time  hoi  roWd^ 

Like  the  great  day-star  to  the  ocean  dim, 

The  billows  of  the  ages  o'er  thee  swim. 

Gloomy  and  fathomless :  thy  tale  is  told ! 

Where  is  thy  horn  of  battle — that  but  blown, 

Brought  every  chief  of  Afric  from  his  throne — 

Brought  every  spear  of  Afric  from  the  wall — 

Brought  every  charger  barbed  from  the  stall ; 

Till  ul  its  tribes  sat  mounted  on  the  shore, 

Waiting  the  waving  of  thy  torch,  to  pour 

The  living  deluge  on  the  fields  of  Spain ! 

Queen  of  earth's  loveliness — there  was  a  stain 

Upon  thy  brow,  the  stain  of  guilt  and  gore; 

Tny  course  was  bright,  bold,  trcach*rous — and  *tis  o*tr— 

Tbe  spear  and  diadem  are  from  thee  gone ; 

Silence  is  now  sole  monarch  of  thy  throne  P' 
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This  is  a  splendid  extract;  it  is  like  the  throwing  together  of  athonsmd 
Jewelled  garments,  dipt  in  odours— -the  gorgeousness  is  wonderful. 

We  have,  in  a  former  pait  of  this  paper,  expressed  our  opinion  of  the 
nneommon  dramatic  talent  of  Mr.  Croly ;  ^in  **  SalathieV*  the  evidences  of  it 
are  frequent,  and  in  few  instances  more  exquisitely  risible,  than  the 
exclamation  of  Salome  as  she  rushes  into  the  amphitheatre, ''  I  am  oome'tn 
die  !'*  like  <*  Cato'*  of  Addison,  and  the  «*  Cataline"  of  Crolj,  are  two  of  the 
most  beautiful  classic  dramas  in  the  language.  The  one  all  firm  and  loftj 
philosophy,  like  the  Apollo  in  the  act  of  shooting  at  the  Python — tranquO  eren 
in  its  energy ;  the  other  all  daring  and  impetuous,  the  rery  embodying  of  hot, 
blood-thirsty  oonspiiaqy.  We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Croly  selected  the  character 
ffiven  of  Cataline  by  Cicero,  in  preference  to  the  dark  melo-dnunatic  portrait 
drawn  by  Sallust,  which  must  have  held  out  strong  temptations  to  bim ;  aud 
yet  there  are  some  incidents  in  the  history  sketched  with  surpassing  spirit 
llie  address  of  Cataline  to  the  conspirators  is  in  the  very  lang^uage  of  the 
man— bitter  and  searching — ^his  eloquence  is  his  hatred. 

How  calculated  to  rouse  the  poor  and  discontented  is  the  following: 
**  Ogni  ffrazU,  ogni  richezze,  sono  appresso  loro,  a  noi  hanno  lasciati  11 
pericoli,  li  discacciamenti,  la  poverty."  We  quote  from  the  Italian  translation, 
for  we  hare  not  the  Latin  at  hand.  Aurelia,  the  wife  of  Cataline,  is  painted 
with  a  fearful  pencil,  llie  taunt  with  which  she  attempts  to  awaken 
her  husband,  who  is  orerpowered  with  grief  for  the  murder  of  his  son  Salpidus, 
who  had  been  slain  at  Bais  by  the  Pretor's  guards,  is  worthy  of  the  daughter 
of  Marius : 

<<  Arise  !--must  we  be  brain'd 
While  you  lie  dreaming  there  ?    tio !  Cataline, 
Disgrace  is  on  you— clanger  by  your  side. 
Like  a  chained  wolf  devouring  vnth  his  eyea, 
Before  he's  loosed  to  tear  you ! " 

We  should  like  to  have  seen  Mrs.  Siddons  and  John  Kemble  as  Ci^taliDe 
and  Aurelia. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  beginning  of  the  drama,  tliat  the  author  has  exhausted 
all  his  power  upon  the  great  conspirator;  with  the  exception  of  Aurelia,  the 
other  characters  are  comparatiyely  ineffectual.  Cicero  is  a  failure;  with  the 
exception  of  the  sweetly  Attic  image*— 

**  And  when  the  warrior's,  memory 
Lies  in  his  grave,  yours  shall  be  pedestaU'd 
In  nation's  hearts"— 

in  his  entreaty  to  Hamilcar  to  take  vengeance  upon  Cataline,  and  by  that 
means  secure  to  himself  eternal  honour — we  find  nothing  in  the  manner  of  the 
Roman  orator.  There  is  little  in  the  serenity  of  Cicero  that  Mr.  Ciuly's 
genius  could  render  available. 

Again,  we  consider  Hamilcar  the  Moorish  prince  almost  degenerating  mto 
burlesoue,  and  the  introduction  of  Aspasia,  the  Greek  priestess,  appears  to  as 
perfectly  needled.  If  Mr.  Croly  had  taken  Sempronia,  whom  Sallust 
describes  as  mingling  in  the  deepest  intricacies  of  the  conspiracy,  and  endowed, 
moreover,  with  every  quality,  both  of  mind  and  body,  which  could  make  her 
interference  influential— "Sapea  bene,"  says  the  historian,  **di  lettere  in  Greco 
ed  in  Latino,  saltare  e  cantare  piik  che  non  e  mestieri  a  valenti  femina**— he 
might  have  formed  a  fascinating  character.  But  the  portrait  of  Cataline  is 
grand  even  to  the  end.  From  die  time  of  his  disgrace  and  self-abasement, 
which  he  vividly  calls  the  **mind*s  suicide,''to  the  first  waking  of  rereoee 
against  the  destroyers  of  his  son,  or  to  the  fearless  bearding  of  Cicero  in  ue 
senate-house,  until  the  last  cheering  of  his  thick  and  fainting  voice — ^to  Rome 
— to  Rome! — when  the  news  is  brought  him  that  the  consul's  flank  is  tmned. 
In  each  of  these  sitttationi  the  interest  is  kept  up  bum  Ingly.    The  words  sees 
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tluown  only  like  a  transparent  mantle  orer  his  heart,  that  we  may  mark  every 
deep  throb  and  working  of  it  beneath. 

The  transition  from  Cataline,  to  '*  Pride  shall  hare  a  Fall,"  the  comedy  to 
which  we  alluded  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  is  like  passing  from 
the  king's  library,  at  the  museum,  into  the  reading-room.  It  is  not  collected 
in  the  volumes  before  us,  and  we  have  therefore  nothing  to  say  of  its  merits, 
except  that  it  seems  to  us  a  very  lively  composition,  and  the  graphic  ''History 
of  Curiosity,"  pleases  us  so  much  that  we  msert  it  for  the  amusement  of  our 
£ur  readers. 

"  To  beauties  languid  from  the  lait  night's  hell, 
She  comes  with  tresses  loose,  and  shoulders  wrapt 
In  morning  shawls,  and  by  their  pillow  sits; 
Telling  delicious  tales  of  lovers  lost. 
Fair  rivals  jilted — scandals,  smuggled  loee-— 
The  hundredth  novel  of  the  Great  Unknown. 
And  then  they  smile,  and  rub  their  eves,  and  yawn» 
And  wonder  what's  o'clock,  then  sink  agsin— 
And  thus  she  sends  the  pretty  fools  to  sleep." 

Every  one,  we  trust,  who  reads  these  observations,  will  understand  im- 
mediatel  V,  that  they  have  been  composed  in  the  country.  We  have  been  sitting 
for  the  last  three  hours — the  period  we  allot  ourselves  for  the  production  of 
inch  a  running  commentary  as  this — in  a  delicious  little  nook  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  where  the  water,  as  Wordsworth  says  so  exquisitely,  **is  wandering 
at  its  own  sweet  will,"  and  the  blue  light  of  May  is  trembling  beneath  the 
leaves  of  Mr.  Croly's  "  Gems,"  like  the  soft  ^nger  of  a  Grecian  maiden. 

What  a  charming  book  might  be  made  from  these  Gems  from  the  antique! 
— 4ind  yet  Mr.  Croly  is  not  exactly  the  poet  we  should  choose  to  write  it 
Beautiful  as  some  of  these  illustrations  are,  every  admirer  of  Greek  poetry  will 
acknowledge  that  the  author  has  failed  generally  in  identifying  himself  with 
the  etehiDgs — we  say  generally,  for  Pericles  and  Aspasia  are  delightfully 
written ;  so  is  Sappho,  and  we  may  add,  likewise,  Pindar. 

The  name  of  Pericles  is  like  a  note  of  an  old  melody;  it  is  associated  with 
all  that  was  bright  or  lovely  in  Athens,  when  poetry,  and  painting,  and 
sculpture  covered  the  bosom  with  flowers,  and  then  entered  in  and  dwelled 
there.  Our  spirit  sits  down  among  those  days  as  in  a  sanctuary.  We  must 
give  the  illustration;  and  most  sincerely  do  we  reflret  that  we  are  unable  to 
accompany  it  with  Mr.  Dagley's  graceful  etching  of  the  patron  of  Phidias  and 
his'* Spirit's  bride." 

"  This  was  the  ruler  of  the  land, 

V\  hen  Athens  was  a  land  of  fkroe ; 
This  was  the  light  that  led  the  band. 

When  each  was  like  a  living  flame ; 
The  centre  of  earth's  noblest  ring, 
Of  more  than  men,  the  more  than  king! 

Yet  not  by  fetter,  nor  bv  spear* 

His  sovereignty  was  neld  or  won ; 
Feared — but  alone  as  freemen  fear ; 

Lov'd — but  as  freemen  love  alone : 
He  waved  the  sceptre  o'er  his  kind, 
By  nature's  first  great  title — ^mind ! 

Resistless  words  were  on  his  tongue, 

Then  eloquence  first  flashed  bdow  I 
Full  arm'd  to  life  thejportent  sprung, 

Minerva,  from  the  Thunderer's  brow! 
And  his  the  sole,  the  sacred  hand, 
That  shook  her  aegis  o'er  the  land. 
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And  throned  immortal,  by  his  side, 

A  woman  sits,  with  eye  sublime — 
Aspasia,  all  his  spirit's  6ride; 

^ut  if  their  solemn  love  were  crime. 
Pity  the  beauty  and  the  sage, 
Their  crime  was  in  their  darkened  age. 

He  perished — ^but  his  %vreath  was  won— 

He  perished  on  the  height  of  fame ! 
Then  sank  the  cloud  on  Athens'  sun, 

Yet  still  she  conquered  in  his  name. 
Filled  with  his  soul,  she  could  not  die. 
Her  conquest  was  Posterity! 

We  wish  they  were  all  like  tliis;  but  we  take  the  fact  to  be,  that  the  delicacy 
of  Greek  poesy  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  qualities  of  Mr.  Cioly's  mind— 
he  is  all  passion;  it  is  serenity  itself;  it  stands  before  us  like  one  of  its  own 
statues,  pale  and  supernatural ;  we  associate  it  with  tlie  passionlessness  of  a 
spirit  Mr.  Croly's  genius  is  like  Cleopatra  sailing  doi^n  the  Cydnus  in  her 
golden  galley,  to  the  sound  of  rich  and  fainting  music,  with  the  dews  of 
precious  narmonies  dropping  from  the  silken  sails.  The  music  of  Greece  resem- 
oleth  rather  one  of  her  own  barks  upon  the  sea  of  all  radiant  memoriefr— the 
blue  iGgean — ^full  of  rapt  and  inspired  votaries,  with  lute  and  tabret,  **  cheer- 
ing their  way  to  Delphi.*' 

Many  sweet  things  could  we  say  of  these  ''  Gems.*'  A  woman  contemplatiDg 
a  household  god,  that  most  affecting  of  beautiful  visionings;  and  the  ^'Genius 
of  Death,"  with  his  arm  across  his  eyes,  as  if  unwuling  to  behold  tbe 
gleaming  of  his  torch;  and  **  Flora,'*  a  very  impersonation  of  light  and  flowerB, 
one  leaf  of  whose  garland  is  worth  Mr.  Croiy's  poem  by  her  side ;  and  **  Sappho," 
with  her  hair  braided  upon  her  forehead,  she  who  hath  baptized  love  in  poetrr; 
— ^gently  do;  they  pass  by  us  like  faces  of  friends  never  to  be  forgotten.  Onr 
dreams  will  be  peopled  with  them  to  night 

We  have  now  gone  briefly  through  the  chief  poems  contained  in  the  volumes 
upon  our  table.  Where  we  have  thought  Mr.  Croly  deficient,  we  have  boldly 
stated  our  belief,  and  where  we  have  considered  him  excelling,  we  have  awarded 
him  our  most  hearty  commendation. 


EMBLEMS. 


SY  JAMSS  MOKTOOMKAY. 

The  butterfly,  the  flower, 

Are  beauties  of  an  hour. 

And  yet  they  both  may  be 

Emblems  of  immortality ; 

1-jich  from  corruption  lilts  its  liead, 

A  resurrection  from  the  dead ! 

That  from  its  long  cold  torpor  springs, 
A  glorious  insect  clad  with  wings, 
The  Uyeliest  of  all  living  things. 
Thii  dies,  is  buried :— but  the  root 
Shall  like  a  new  creation  shoot. 
Flourish  with  blossoms,  bend  with  fruit. 
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A  SKETCH  OF  THE  ORIGIN  OF  MONASTIC  INSTITUTIONS.* 

lY  THB  ACTHOK  OT  "  TALES  OF  WELSH  SOCIETY  AND  SCENERY,**  &C. 

Prospbr  Stellartius,  in  his  learned"  Disqnisido  in  Regnlam 
Sancti  Benedicti/'  has  given  a  numerical  acconnt  of  the  possessions 
of  the  Benedictines,  which  appear  to  have  been  vested  in  the  monks 
of  the  originad  monastery  of  Monnt  Cassin.  It  had  four  bishoprics, 
two  dnkedomsy  twenty  counties,  thirty-six  cities,  two  hundred  cas* 
ties,  three  hundred  territories,  four  hundred  and  forty  villages,  three 
hundred  and  six  farms,  twenty-three  sea-ports,  thirty-three  isles, 
two  hundred  mills,  and  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-two 
churches ! — ^all  of  which  appertained  either  to  the  spiritual  or  tem- 
poral department  of  the  monastery  of  Mount  Cassin,  the  abbot  of 
which  possessed,  in  addition,  the  following  magnificent  titles,  **  of 
which  may  be  seen,"  observes  an  old  author,  "nine  degrees  of 
humility,  perfectly  well  expressed :" — patriarch  of  the  sacred 
religion ;  abbot  of  the  sacred  monastery  of  Mount  Cassin ;  prince 
and  duke  of  all  abbots  and  religions;  vice-chancellor  of  the 
kingdoms  of  both  the  Sicilies,  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Hungaria ; 
count  and  governor  (comes  et  rector)  of  Campania,  of  Terra 
di  Lavoro,  and  of  the  maritime  provinces;  vice-emperor 
and  prince  of  peace. f  And  these  splendid  titles  were  borne 
by  those  who  were  so  scrupulously  enjoined  not  to  laugh,  to 
speak  low,  and  to  look  at  all  times  upon  the  ground  !  Admirable 
hypocrisy !  But  we  have  seen  to  what  it  led — to  the  possession 
nearly  of  all  the  wealth  of  Italy ;  and  thus  was  established  the 
powerful  and  rich  order  of  the  Benedictines. 

Taking  the  rule  of  Saint  Benedict  for  its  guide,  but  adding  to 
it  several  rigid  austerities,  the  order  of  the  Carthusians  commenced 
its  career.  Its  origin,  like  that  of  many  others,  was  caused  by  a 
miracle,  of  which  the  following  is  a  relation :  '*  About  the  year  1080, 
a  professor  of  the  university  of  Paris,  very  commendable,  not  only 
for  his  doctrine,  but  also  for  the  apparent  integrity  of  a  good  life, 
died ;  and  as  he  was  being  buried,  he  sat  up  on  the  bier,  and  cried 
out  with  a  lamentable  voice,  '  lam  accused  by  the  just  judgment  of 
Godr  which  putting  all  the  spectators  to  a  strange  fright,  the 
interment  was  deferred  till  the  next  day,  when  the  dead  cried  out 
again,  '  /  am  judged  by  the  just  judgment  of  God  /'  for  which 
cause  they  put  off  the  burial  yet  one  day  longer.  At  last,  the 
third  day  being  come,  in  the  presence  of  a  multitude  of  people 
who  were  assembled  together,  the  dead  again  cried  out  with  a 
terrible  voice,  '  By  the  just  judgment  of  God  am  I  condemned!* 
One  Bruno  being  present  at  this  sight,  and  taking  occasion  from  the 
adventure  to  make  a  fine  discourse  to  the  assembly,  he  concluded, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  be  saved,  unless  they  renounced 
the  world,  ana  retired  into  a  desert,  a  proceedipg  which  he  him- 
self immediately  set  on  foot,  going  with  six  others  into  a  frightful 

«  Concluded  from  Pup  336. 

f  Prosper  Stellartius  m  Disquis.  in  Regul.  S*  Bened.  fol.  401. 
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place,  called  CharteeiiBey  amongst  the  mountains  in  the  diocese  of 
Grenoble,  where  he  was  assisted  with  all  things  by  the  bishop  of 
that  place,  named  Hngns,  who  afterwards  became  one  of  his 
disciples.  They  built  in  that  horrid  desert,  only  inhabited  by 
wild  beasts,  little  cells  at  some  distance  each  fbom  the  other,  where 
they  liyed  in  silence,  leading  a  Tory  rigid  life.''*  Rigid  indeed 
were  the  rules  prescribed  to  the  members  of  this  ascetic  order. 
They  were  to  wear  continually  a  haircloth  on  theb  naked  skins; 
never  to  eat  any  flesh  meat,  no  not  eifen  in  cme  of  a  duperatt 
disease;  to  eat  only  bread  made  of  bran ;  to  keep  almost  a  con- 
tinual  silence ;  to  remain  mostly  confined  to  their  cells,  give 
themselves  to  prayer  and  reading,  and  likewise  to  manual  work, 
particukarh  the  tranMeribing  of  hooki.  None  of  them  were  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  priory  under  any  pretence  whatever,  except 
the  prior  himself,  or  his  proxy.  They  were  enjoined  to  be  satis- 
fied **  with  a  very  little  space  of  ground  about  their  cells;  after 
which,  let  the  whole  world  be  ofiered  to  them,  diev  ought  not  to 
covet  a  foot  more/'  Women  were  rigidly  secluded  from  their 
churches,  and  they  never  admitted  to  penitence  those  unhqipy 
delinquents  who  once  left  their  society.  Their  dress  was  white, 
as  symbolical  of  their  perfect  purity ;  but  they  occasionally  wore 
a  black  pleated  cloak,  as  typical  of  their  sorrow  for  the  sins  of 
the  world. 

However  strictly  these  ordinances  might  have  been  adhered  to 
at  the  commencement  of  the  order,  they  soon  yielded  to  such 
innovations  and  corruptions  as  the  frailty  of  man,  even  thouf^ 
enveloped  in  the  cowl  and  robe  of  a  monk,  sought  to  introduce. 
Saint  Bernard  complains  bitterly  of  the  magnificence  of  their 
buildings,  and  of  the  wealth  appertaining  to  the  different  priories 
of  the  order,  the  heads  of  wiiich  w^re  too  meekly-minded  to 
assume  the  title  of  abbot,  substituting  for  it  the  more  Inunble 
denomination  of  prior.  They  introduced  themselves  into  England 
in  the  year  1180,  where  uey  became,  in  a  very  short  time, 
extremely  rich,  and  of  course  extremely  influential. 

Another  scion  from  the  parent  stock  of  the  Benedietines  was 
the  order  of  Cistercians,  which  originated  in  rather  a  remarkable 
manner.  Robert,  abbot  of  Molesme,  weary  of  the  wicked  and  scan- 
dalous proceedings  of  the  monks  of  that  monastery,  and  possesaing 
no  power  of  correcting  them,  retired  with  one  and  twenty  of  his 
religious,  **  as  from  a  Sodom,"  into  the  solitudes  of  Citeaux,  five 
leagues  from  Dijon,  where  he  founded  a  monastery,  which  was 
afterwards  endowed  with  considerable  revenues  by  Otto,  the  first 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  Here  were  put  into  force  all  the  rigid  rules 
of  Saint  Benedict,  with  others  more  powerfully  austere.  So 
severe,  indeed,  were  these  ordinances  that  many  could  not  endure 
them,  and  so  they  deserted  altogether  the  monastic  life.  But  the 
mortifications  to  which  they  subjected  themselves,  gained  them 
such  high  renown,  that  under  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  the 
iiecmid,  their  monasteries  became  extremely  rich,  by  the  profiise 
donations  which  were  lavished  upon  them.    This  order  is  also 
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called  the  Bemardine,  from  Saint  Bernard^  who,  fifteen  years  after 
the  foundation  of  the  monastery  of  the  Citeanx,  went  there  with 
thirty  of  his  companions,  and  **  behaved  himself  so  well  to  their 
hamonr,"  that  he  was  sometime  afterwards  elected  abbot  of  Clair- 
ranx,  another  monastery  founded  by  Robert  of  Molesme,  in  the 
diocese  of  Langres,  where  the  same  observances  were  professed. 
Bernard,  who  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  *'  vaulting  ambition" 
of  the  priest,  founded  himself  above  one  hundred  and  sixty  monas- 
teries of  the  Cistercian  order,  but  upon  which  the  name  of  Ber* 
nardine  was  also  bestowed,  in  consequence  of  his  exertions  in 
extending  its  propagation.    Like  all  oUier  orders,  this  at  first  had 
no  possessions,  its  members  existing  only  upon  alms,  or  by  the 
scanty  fruits  of  their  own  labour.    But  they  soon  followed  the 
example  of  their  pious  brethren — applied  themselves  sedulously  to 
the  accumulation  of  riches,  which,  nnder  the  form  of  extreme 
sanctity,  they  worshipped  as  their  God.    Yet,  it  is  our  duty  to 
acknowledge,  that  licentious  and  powerful  as  this  order  eventu- 
ally became,  it  nevertheless  produced  some  of  the  most  learned  of 
churchmen ;  men,  who  by  applying  their  minds  to  the  attainment 
of  wisdom,  and  by  shunning  the  dark  pollution  by  which  they 
were  surrounded,  gained — and  deservedly  gained — the  highest 
honours  of  the  church  of  Rome.     But  these  instances  were  rare, 
and  '^like  angel  visits,  few  and  far  between,"  thereby  showing 
more  clearly  the  filthy  and  abominable  vices  from  which  they 
became  separated. 

The  next  order  worthy  of  notice  is  that  of  the  Dominicans, 
established  by  the  ferocious  and  blood-thirsty  Dominic.  This 
sanguinary  churchman  was  bom  at  Calahorta  in  Arragon,  in  the 
year  1170.  Bis  mother,  during  her  pregnancy,  dreamt  that  she 
bore  a  wolf,  which  carried  in  its  mouth  a  lighted  torch,  whereby 
the  whole  world  was  set  on  fire.  **  This,"  says  D'Emillianne, 
'*  was  a  fatal  presage  of  the  barbarous  and  cruel  humours  of  this 
Dominic,  and  of  the  bloody  massacres  which  he  and  his  disciples, 
as  hellish  furies,  should  be  the  authors  of,  through  the  world." 
He  evinced  at  an  early  age  the  germs  of  that  savage  disposition 
which  characterized  his  future  conduct;  for,  having  been  made 
canon  of  the  church  of  Osimo,  he  repaired  to  Rome,  and  offered 
his  services  to  Pope  Innocent  the  third,  in  the  great  and  merito- 
rious work  of  exterminating  the  Albigenses,  an  order  who,  like 
the  protestants  of  the  present  day,  would  not  practise  the  mum- 
mery of  Romanism,  nor  worship  tne  **  beast,"  nor  '*  bend  the  knee" 
to  Belial.  The  Pope  accepted  his  assistance,  and  he  was  dis- 
patched, sword  in  hand,  to  Languedoc,  to  preach  the  gospel  of  the 
meek  and  merciful  Jesus !  But  Dominic  and  his  accomplices  so 
irritated  the  heretics  they  were  commissioned  to  convert,  that 
several  of  them  were  assassinated  at  Toulouse,  in  the  year  1200. 
Innocent,  with  all  the  wrath  of  insulted  dignity,  called  to  his  aid 
temporal  arms,  and  published  a  crusade  against  the  presumptuous 
Mahommedans,  as  he  s^led  the  aggressors ;  granting,  as  is  usual  on 
similar  occasions,  all  kinds  of  indulgences  and  purdons  to  those 
who  would  take  up  arms  in  the  cause.  Raymond,  Count  of 
Toulouse,  was  constrained  to  submit    The  inhabitants  were  put 
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to  the  sword  without  regard  to  age,  sex,  or  condition ;  and  it  was 
then  that  Innocent  established  that  scourge  of  Europe,  the 
Inquisition  ;  for  although  all  might  be  compelled  into  submission 
by  arms,  there  might  still  be  numbers  who  would  profess  particular 
dogmas,  inimical  to  the  slavish  tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
eventually  ruinous  to  the  power  of  its  upholders.  He  established 
this  sanguinary  tribunal,  therefore,  solely  to  institute  a  minute 
inspection  into  the  most  private  affairs  of  families,  and  to  author- 
ize the  examination  of  all  persons  who  were  suspected  to  be 
unfriendly  to  the  interests  of  Rome.*  The  execution  of  this  hate- 
ful office  was  placed  under  the  superintendance  of  Dominic,  who 
was  dignified  with  the  title  of  <^  Inquisitor  against  all  heretics.''  He 
now  let  loose  his  fury.  Like  a  demon  of  darkness  he  spread  death 
and  desolation  wherever  he  came,  and  sacrificed  in  a  short  time,  on 
the  altar  of  bigotry,  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  victims. 

'<  Death  and  desolation  «wam  in  blood 
Throughout  the  land,  with  nought  to  stop  the  flood 
But  slaughtered  carcases." 

It  was  in  strict  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  this  savage  and 
bloody-handed  bigotry  that  Oldham,  in  his  coarse,  but  nervous 
**  Satyrs  on  the  Jesuits,"  put  into  the  mouth  of  Garnet's  ghost  the 
following  appropriate  injunction : 

*<  Kill,  like  a  plague  or  inquisition ;  spare 
No  age,  degree,  or  sex :  only  to  wear 
A  soul,  onl^  to  own  a  life,  be  here 
Thought  dime  enough  to  kwe't.    No  time  ncHr  place 
Be  sanctuary  from  your  outrages. 
Spare  not  in  churches  kneeling  priests  at  pniy*r — 
Though  interceding  for  you,  slay  even  there — 
Spare  not  young  in&nts,  sniiling  at  the  breast. 
Who  from  relenting  fools  their  mercy  wrest : 


Nor  let  ^ey  hoary  hairs  protection  give 
To  age  just  crawling  on  the  veige  of  life. 
Snatdi  from  its  tottering  hands  the  weak  support. 
And  with  it  knock't  into  the  grave  with  sport : 

*  It  was  at  a  considerably  later  period  (1484)  that  the  Inquisition  became  known 
in  Spain ;  and  it  was  also  to  a  Dominican,  one  John  de  Torquemadas,  that  the 
Spaniards  were  indebted  for  this  obligation.  Being  confessor  to  Queen  Isabella, 
he  extorted  fix>m  that  princess  a  promise,  that  if  ever  she  ascended  the  throne,  she 
would  use  every  means  to  exterminate  heresy  and  heretics.  This  Torquemadas 
became,  of  course,  chief  Inquisitor;  and  indefatigable  in  his  zeal  for  the  holy  seat, 
he  persecuted,  during  the  fourteen  years  that  he  exercised  that  office,  neaiiv  ei^ty 
thousand  persons,  of  whom  six  thousand  were  condemned  to  the  flames.  VoltBire 
attributes  the  taciturnity  of  the  Spaniards  upon  these  enormities  to  the  universal 
dread  and  horror  which  they  created.  A  general  jealousv  and  suspicion  took 
possession  of  all  ranks  of  the  people ;  friendship,  good-fellowship,  and  sodality 
were  aU  at  an  end.  Brothen  were  afraid  of  brothers — fathers  of  their  children! 
The  In<juisiton  selected  fire  as  the  mode  of  punishment,  to  elude  the  maxim, 
*'  Ecclesia  non  novit  sanguinem,"  which  they  conceived  to  be  effectually  observed 
in  this  plan :  for  burning  a  man,  they  sagely  concluded,  could  neither  break  his 
bones,  oor  abed  his  blood ! 
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Brain  the  poor  cripple  with  his  crutch,  then  cry, 

You*ye  kindly  rid  mm  of  his  misery. 

Seal  up  your  ears  to  mercy,  lest  their  words 

Should  tempt  a  pity,  nun  them  with  your  swords ; 

Their  tongues,  too,  down  their  throats :  let  them  not  dare 

To  mutter  for  their  souls  a  gasping  pray>. 

But  in  the  utterance  choak't,  and  stab  it  there. 

'Twere  witty  handsome  malice  (could  you  do*t) 

To  make  them  die,  and  make  them  damn'd  to  boot." 

This  injanction,  sanguinary  and  demoniac  as  it  is,  found  in  the 
times  of  which  we  speak,  a  multitude  of  obedient  disciples.  The 
history  of  Italy,  of  Spain,  of  France,  nay,  even  of  our  own  country, 
will  prove  the  fact.  There  is  no  insanity  so  destructive  and  over- 
whelming as  fanaticism.  The  perpetration  of  any  atrocity,  the 
commission  of  any  crime,  or  the  enactment  of  any  bloody  tragedy, 
for  conscience'  sake,  or  for  the  sake  of  Christ's  church,  becomes  a 
rirtae,  which  all  the  reasoning,  and  all  the  persecution,  and 
ponishment  which  can  be  inflicted,  will  never  disprove :  and  thus 
the  human  mind  influenced,  excited,  and  maddened,  by  the 
sophistry  and  cunning  of  a  saint  or  a  miracle-monger,  pants  for 
the  perpetration  of  crimes,  which  in  its  hours  of  sober  reflection 
it  would  have  regarded  with  horror  and  dismay.  Alas,  that  we 
should  see  religion  so  perverted  and  polluted !  The  poor 
''untutored  Indian,'^  who  sacrifices  his  fellow  to  appease  the 
angry  spirit  of  his  sire,  or  who  throws  himself  under  the  ponderous 
wheels  of  Jaggemaut,  is  more  likely  to  smile  in  the  mansions  of 
eternal  bliss,  than  the  furious  fanatic,  who,  under  the  mask  of 
superior  holiness,  excites  his  disciples  to  the  commission  of  acts  of 
wickedness  and  outrage. 

It  was  during  his  expedition  into  Languedoc  that  Dominic  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  order,  which  found  much  favour  and  patronage 
from  the  Pope.  The  rule  by  which  it  was  governed  was  formed 
on  the  model  of  that  of  Saint  Augustin,  with  the  addition  of  some 
particular  ordinances  added  by  Dominic  himself.  He  divided 
the  order  into  three  separate  and  distinct  bodies.  The  first  con- 
sisted of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  apply  themselves  to  preaching 
and  to  the  conversion  of  heretics :  these  were  called  Preaching 
Friars.  The  second  was  composed  of  nuns,  who  lived  inclosed 
and  rigidly  secluded  in  convents.  The  third  was  ''  a  troop  of 
merciless  fellows,"  whom  Dominic  maintained  to  murder  refractory 
heretics,  and  upon  whom  he  bestowed  the  impious  title  of  the 
Militia  of  Jesus  Christ.  These  were  not  so  strictly  enjoined  to 
the  observance  of  poverty  and  obedience  as  the  preachers  were, 
but  they  had,  notwithstanding,  a  style  of  living  diffierent  from  the 
laity.  The  principal  statutes  of  the  preaching  Friars  are,  that  they 
should  possess  nothing  of  their  own,  nor  any  estates  in  common, 
but  subsist  entirely  upon  alms :  their  general  Chapter  was  to  be 
holden  every  year ;  they  were  to  fast  seven  months  in  the  year ; 
to  eat  no  flesh,  except  in  extreme  sickness  ;  to  wear  no  linen,  and 
to  shun  all  conversation  and  familiarity  with  women ;  to  keep 
silence  in  certain  places  and  at  certain  hours.  Their  buildings 
were  not  to  be  stately,  but  such  as  became  their  monastic  calling; 
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and  the  general  or  principal  of  their  order  was  to  be  termed 
"  Magister  Ordinis." 

Snch  was  the  order  of  the  Dominicans,  and  many  flocked  to  it, 
more  from  downright  terror  than  firom  any  love  for  such  a  life,  or 
any  conidction  of  its  super-excellent  holiness.  But  Dominic, 
wisely  judging  that  other  methods  besides  those  of  actual  force 
would  be  requisite  to  render  the  foundation  of  this  order  perfectly 
permanent,  persuaded  Honorius  the  third,  the  successor  of  the 
enterprising  Innocent,  to  establish  at  Rome  the  office  of  the  Master 
of  the  Sacred  Palace,  to  wham  tmly  wa$  eammitted  ike  interpreia- 
turn  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  censure  of  books.  Dominio,  of 
course,  was  the  first  who  filled  this  office,  and  he  obtained  a  perpe- 
tual gift  of  it  for  a  religious  of  his  own  order.  But  this  was  not  all. 
He  added  to  the  fame  and  stability  of  his  order  by  the  working 
of  most  mairellons  miracles.  Hospinian,  in  his  work  already 
referred  to,  has  devoted  two  long  cnapters  (ri.  and  tU.)  to  their 
relation,  but  we  can  find  room  for  only  one  of  the  sainf  s  Tiaioiui, 
from  which,  however,  the  reader  may  easily  surmise  the  character 
and  tendency  of  the  others.  The  samt  was  once  uplifted  into  the 
third  heaven,  where  he  beheld  our  Saviour  and  the  Virgin, 
surrounded  by  a  vast  number  of  monks  of  all  orders,  hia  own 
excepted.  This  sight  filled  him  with  shame  and  tribidmtioB. 
Christ  seeing  him  so  much  concerned,  called  him,  and  enquired 
the  cause  of  his  sorrow,  when  Dominic  freely  disclosed  to  him  his 
anxious  thoughts.  Jesus  then  asked  him,  if  he  was  desirous  to  see 
the  children  of  his  own  order,  to  which  Dominic  eagerly  replied  in 
the  affirmative.  Jesus  immediately  commanded  his  mother  to 
throw  open  her  long  robes,  when  Dominic  espied  an  innumerable 
assemblage  of  his  monks,  whom  she  cherished  in  this  maimer  aa 
her  children,  and  as  far  more  dear  to  her  than  any  others. 

These  pestiferous  Dominicans  spread  themselves  rapidly  over 
the  worm ;  and  in  1404  there  were  more  than  four  thousand 
monasteries  belonging  to  them.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
members  of  an  order  so  powerful  and  effective  would  very  rigidly 
observe  the  austerities  prescribed  by  their  founder :  accordingly 
we  find,  that  instead  of  subsisting  by  alms,  they  became  speedily 
rich  and  luxurious ;  they  observed  no  fasts,  ate  flesh  every  day, 
slept  in  good  beds,  wore  flne  linen,  and  kept  constant  company 
witn  loose  women.  A  reformation  of  these  abominations  was 
attempted  by  Father  John  Michaelis,  but  without  success,  as  the 
Dominicans  possessed  too  much  power  at  the  court  of  Rome  to 
anticipate  any  evil  consequences  from  persisting  in  their  enor- 
mities. Certain  of  them  occasionally  went  abroad  out  of  the 
monasteries  to  preach  to  the  peasantiy.  *' These,'*  says  an  old 
writer,  already  quoted,  *'  were  mendicants  or  begging  fnan,  who, 
to  satisfy  their  infamous  lusts,  and  to  fill  their ^guts,  are  the 
devourers  of  the  substance  of  the  poor.'** 

*  The  Dominicans,  among  their  other  titles,  had  that  of  the  Brodien  of  tbe 
Viigin,  in  consequence  of  tne  peculiar  devotion  which  they  paid  to  her.  They 
were  also  a^ed  Brothers  of  the  Confraternities  of  the  Kosary,  which  tbej 
established  in  honour  of  her. 
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who  had  Idhig  dreaded  that  wild  and  desert  path ;  for  there  the 
blood  of  her  soul's  delight  was  spilled  by  a  ratmess  hand. 

I  saw  a  stranger  approach ;  he  was  a  priest — he  heard  a  deep  moan 
— ^he  looked,  and  met  a  glance  which  forced  its  way  to  the  heart, 
but  it  thrilled  not ; — ^in  an  instant  he  had  tamed  away — ^his  connte* 
nance  was  rigid  as  a  statae's,  and  on  the  other  side  he  pursued  his 
course. 

Another  came ;  he  was  a  Levite ;  and  "  surely/'  I  said,  "  he 
will  aid  the  sufferer, — ah !  he  advances — ^poor  man  I  thy  pangs 
shall  at  length  be  soothed,  and  thou  shalt  be  borne  to  a  spot  far 
from  the  horrors  of  this  pass,  where  some  eye  shall  beam  with 
melting  tenderness  upon  thee,  and  some  hand  soft  as  hers  who 
gare  thee  birth  shall  minister  to  thy  many  wants, — ^but  no  1  he  also 
turns  aside,  and  with  a  hurried  step  hastens  onward. 

**  Inhuman  wretch  I  thy  heart  is  marble,-  -thy  fate  should  be  a 
solitary  home — ^for  thy  tender  mercies  are  cruel,  and  thy  wradi  is 
better  than  thy  serpent-smile.  Exult  not  in  thy  safety ;  Uij  recom- 
pense is  winged — it  may  soon  alight  upon  thy  soul,  and,  when  thou 
writhest  in  agony,  thou  too  mayest  be  destitute !'' 

But  who  is  this  ?  That  feeble  groan  has  caught  his  ear — ^he  stops 
— ^he  dismounts—OTery  feature  is  radiant  with  compassion — ^he 
bends  over  the  sufferer — ^he  pours  oil  and  wine  into  his  wounds — ^he 
binda  them  up — he  places  his  charge  on  his  mule— he  supports  him 
with  one  arm— he  gently  conducts  him  onward — ^he  tells  him  of 
safe^ — of  skill — of  health. 

''  Aoble  philanthropist !  Thou  seest  by  his  garb  that  the  wound- 
ed is  a  Jew,  whereas  thou  art  a  Samaritan,  accustomed  to  hold 
his  race  in  deep  abhorrence ;  thy  guise  shows  that  thou  art  not 
rich,  and  thou  dost  not  know  but  another  bandit  may  seize  on  thee, 
for  Uiou  hast  lingered  on  thy  way  till  the  shades  of  night  are  thick- 
ening ;  yet  thou  dost  not  feai"— thy  soul  is  absorbed  in  a  *  twice 
blessed'  act  of  mercy ;  a  drop  of  happiness  from  heaTcn's  own  foun- 
tain, which  the  brightest  jewels  of  a  monarch's  diadem  could  not 
buy,  has  fallen  into  thy  bosom,  and  He  whom  thou  senrest  will  be 
thy  shield  and  thy  reward  I" 

Ah!  what  sounds  are  these  7 — **  60  and  do  thou  likewise !"  **  To 
whom 7"  1  exclaimed,  **  who  is  my  neighbour?"  And  that  moment 
an  affecting  object  stood  before  me.  It  was  a  child  of  tender  years, 
whose  slim  and  bending  frame  was  covered  only  with  ra|pi ;  he  had 
just  risen  from  a  heap  of  straw,  lying  in  one  comer  of  a  damp  and 
filthy  room,  the  dormitory  of  others  like  himself,  once  the  inmates 
of  the  poor-house,  and  with  no  defence  save  the  sack  he  threw 
aromid  him  against  the  bitter  winds,  rain,  and  sleet  of  a  win- 
ter's morning,  was  about  to  pursue  his  wretched — his  sub-human 
avocation.  A  piece  of  hard  brown  bread  was  to  serve  for  his 
repast,  as  with  tottering  steps  he  followed  his  grim  and  sooty  t3rrant 
down  die  dark  and  narrow  lane  which  opened  into  the  spacious  street 
of  a  populous  town. 

Seareely  had  it  reveri>erated  with  the  shrill  cry — **  Sweep ! 
sweep  I"  when  they  were  summoned  to  a  neighbouring  house.  AH 
was  alarm— one  of  the  flues  was  on  fire-  various  means  had  failed, 
and  the  child  was  ordered  to  extinguish  the  flame.    He  fell  on  his 
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and  the  general  or  principal  of  their  order  was  to  be  termed 
"  Magister  Ordinis.'' 

Such  was  the  order  of  the  Dominicans,  and  many  flocked  to  it, 
more  from  downrisht  terror  than  from  any  love  for  such  a  life,  or 
any  conviction  of  its  snper-excellent  holiness.  Bnt  Dominic, 
wisely  judging  that  other  methods  besides  those  of  actual  force 
would  be  requisite  to  render  the  foundation  of  this  order  perfectly 
permanent,  persuaded  Honorius  the  third,  the  successor  of  the 
enterprising  Innocent,  to  establish  at  Rome  the  office  of  the  Master 
of  the  Sacred  Palace,  to  whom  only  wot  committed  the  interpreia- 
tion  of  tke  Scriptures,  and  the  censure  of  books.  Dominio,  of 
course,  was  the  nrst  who  filled  this  office,  and  he  obtained  a  perpe- 
tual gift  of  it  for  a  religious  of  his  own  order.  But  this  was  not  all. 
He  added  to  the  fame  and  stability  of  his  order  by  the  working 
of  most  marvellous  miracles.  Hospinian,  in  his  work  already 
referred  to,  has  devoted  two  long  chapters  (vi.  and  vii.)  to  their 
relation,  but  we  can  find  room  for  only  one  of  the  saint's  visions, 
from  which,  however,  the  reader  may  easily  surmise  the  character 
and  tendency  of  the  others.  The  saint  was  once  uplifted  into  the 
third  heaven,  where  he  beheld  our  Saviour  and  the  Virgin, 
surrounded  by  a  vast  number  of  monks  of  all  ovders,  his  own 
excepted.  This  sight  filled  him  with  shame  and  tribvlatioiL 
Christ  seeing  him  so  much  concerned,  called  him,  and  enquirod 
the  cause  of  his  sorrow,  when  Dominic  freely  disclosed  to  hun  his 
anxious  thoughts.  Jesus  then  asked  him,  if  he  was  desiroua  to  see 
the  children  of  his  own  order,  to  which  Dominic  eagerly  replied  in 
the  affirmative.  Jesus  immediately  commanded  his  mother  to 
throw  open  her  long  robes,  when  Dominic  espied  an  innumerable 
assemblage  of  his  monks,  whom  she  cherished  in  this  manner  as 
her  children,  and  as  far  more  dear  to  her  than  any  othera. 

These  pestiferous  Dominicans  spread  themselves  rapidly  over 
the  world ;  and  in  1404  there  were  more  than  four  thousand 
monasteries  belonging  to  them.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
members  of  an  order  so  powerful  and  effective  would  very  rigidly 
observe  the  austerities  prescribed  by  their  founder :  accordingly 
we  find,  that  instead  of  subsisting  by  alms,  they  became  speedily 
rich  and  luxurious ;  they  observed  no  fasts,  ate  flesh  every  day, 
slept  in  good  beds,  wore  fine  linen,  and  kept  constant  company 
with  loose  women.  A  reformation  of  these  abominations  was 
attempted  by  Father  John  Michaelis,  but  without  success,  as  the 
Dominicans  possessed  too  much  power  at  the  court  of  Borne  to 
anticipate  any  evil  consequences  from  persisting  in  their  enor- 
mities. Certain  of  them  occasionally  went  abroad  out  of  the 
monasteries  to  preach  to  the  peasantry.  ''These,"  says  an  old 
writer,  already  quoted,  "  were  mendicants  or  begging  friars,  who, 
to  satisfy  their  infamous  lusts,  and  to  fill  their  ^guts,  are  the 
devourers  of  the  substance  of  the  poor.'** 

*  The  Domimcans,  amonff  their  other  titles,  had  that  of  the  BroAen  of  Uie 
Viigi]],  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  devotion  which  theypaid  to  her.  Thef 
were  also  called  Brothers  of  the  ConfratemitieB  of  the  Rosary,  which  they 
eitabliahed  in  honoar  of  her. 
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While  Dominic  was  engaged  in  establishing  his  fraternity  in 
Spsin  and^ France,  Saint  Francis,  actuated  by  a  zeal  erery  whit 
as  yiolent,  was  not  idle  in  Italy.  He  had  been  a  debauched  and 
profligate  dog,  and  had  robbed  his  father,  by  whom  he  was  dis- 
inherited and  driven  from  home.  This  induced  him  to  enact  the 
fanatic ;  and  stripping  himself  of  all  his  clothes,  he  declared  he 
would  follow  Chnst  naked,  and  acknowledge  no  other  father  but 
him.  He  retired  in  1206  to  a  little  chapel  near  Assissa,  called 
onr  Lady  of  the  Angels  ;  and  entertaining  a  strong  fancy  that 
Christian  perfection  consisted  in  possessing  nothing  at  all,  he 
undertook  to  live  in  nakedness,  the  poorest  of  men.  This  resolu- 
tion, and  all  his  outward  practices  of  poverty,  soon  drew  to  him 
admirers  and  followers,  which  he  as  soon  mar&alled  into  a  frater- 
nitjr,  so  instituting  the  order  of  the  Franciscans. 

His  rule  was  similar  to  those  of  the  other  orders.  The  same 
austerity,  lowliness,  temperance,  and  mortifications,  were  strenu- 
oosly  inculcated,  and  no  doubt,  as  implicitly  observed.*  But 
Saint  Francis  had  mingled  too  much  with  the  world  not  to  know 
that  fraud  and  imposition  would  do  much  more  with  the  weak  and 
credulous,  than  the  imposition  of  rigorous  rules,  or  the  inculcation 
of  severe  austerities ;  and  accordingly,  numerous  miracles  are 
recorded,  as  having  been  worked  by  this  reclaimed  sinner,  in 
favour  of  those  who  were  liberal  in  ^eir  alms  and  offerings.  To 
the  blind  he  gave  sight ;  to  the  deaf,  hearing ;  to  the  lame,  the 
power  of  walking ;  to  the  sick,  health ;  and  to  the  dead,  life ; 
while  he  skilfully  delivered  those  who  had  been  possessed  with 
derils,  from  the  snares  and  torments  of  the  Evil  One.  These 
miraculous  achievements,  propagated  at  first  by  himself  and  his 
disciples,  were  afterwards  corroborated  by  the  belief  of  the  heads 
of  the  Romish  church;  and  those  who  did  not  implicitly  believe 
them  were  denounced  as  heretics ;  their  doom  being  ratified  by  the 
bulla  of  four  several  popes,  namely,  Gregory  the  ninth,  Alexander 
the  fifth,  Nicholas  the  third,  and  Benedict  the  twelfth.  That 
some  such  authoritative  interposition  was  necessary  to  force  this 
belief  down  the  throats  of  the  people,  we  can  readily  believe,  if 
we  look  at  the  absurd  fables  (absurd  even  in  that  age  of  absurdity 
and  credulity)  with  which  the  legend  of  this  saint  is  filled. 

In  the  book  of  the  conformities  of  this  order  is  a  very  long  and 
elaborate  account  of  the  founder's  miraculous  crucifixion,  an  event 
which,  in  the  estimation  of  his  disciples,  rendered  him  scarcely 
inferior  in  sanctity  to  our  Saviour  himself.  After  fasting  upon 
Mount  Auveme  forty  days,  **  in  honour  of  Saint  Michael/'  and 
baring  applied  his  mind  to  discover  what  would  be  most  pleasing 
to  6c^,  at  length  he  came  to  the  resolution  of  crucifying  himself, 
so  that  **  he  might  suffer  in  his  body  the  same  pains  which  Jesus 
Christ  had  suffered  on  the  cross.''    So  pleased  was  our  Saviour 

*  There  is  eonaidenble  ingenuit^r  in  the  reguktion  *' De  Cadtgaiiom  Corporii,'* 
^  Midti  rant,  qui  duxn  peccant,  vel  uyiirias  redpiunt,  sepe  in  culpant  inimicum  vel 
proximam.  Sed  non  ita  est,  ouia  unusquiique  habet  in  potestate  sua  inimicuin 
suuD,  rideUdt,  corpus  per  quod  peccat.  Unde  beatus  iUe  senrus,  qui  takm  inimi- 
cum  traditom  in  sua  potestate,  semper  captivum  tenuerit,  et  sapienter  se  ab  eo 
custodierit :  quia  dum  noc  fecerit,  nuJlus  ahus  inimicos  mriiHU  ei  nocere  potest " 
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with  this  pious  determination,  that  he  appeared  to  the  saint  "  in 
the  form  of  a  seraphim  nailed  to  a  cross,  and  made  the  same  prints 
on  the  side,  feet,  and  hands  of  Francis,  which  He  had  upon  His 
own  hody."  Then  follows  a  very  minute  description  of  these 
**  stigmata,"  and  particularly  of  the  nails,  which,  it  seems, 
''  although  composed  of  sinews,  were  hard  and  solid  as  iron."  It 
was  a  matter  of  great  moment  to  the  Franciscans  to  gain  converts 
to  this  distinction  of  their  founder ;  and  in  this  very  book  of  con- 
formities, the  testimony  of  the  devil,  to  a  priest  who  had  adjured 
him,  is  adduced  to  prove  **  that  there  were  only  two  in  heaven, 
thus  marked,  Christ  and  Saint  Francis/'*  Another  important 
witness  was  Pope  Gregory  the  ninth.  This  elevated  dignitary 
was  somewhat  sbeptical  upon  this  particular  point ;  but  the  saint, 
Appearing  to  him  in  a  dream,  reproached  him  for  his  incredulity, 
and  displayed  to  the  humbled  prelate  his  precious  "  stigmata." 
From  this  moment  Gregory  was  no  longer  doubtful.  In  Bouna- 
venture's  life  of  this  saint,  whence  the  last  proof  is  extracted, 
there  are  several  similar  stories,  the  object  of  all  being  to  establish 
the  fact  of  the  crucifixion,  and  to  exalt  Saint  Francis  to  the 
highest  post  of  mortal  sanctity,  for  in  the  book  of  conformities  he 
is  impiously  made  to  take  precedence  of  all  the  apostles,  and  to 
rank  next  to  the  divine  Jesus. 

We  might  fill  a  volume  with  the  miraculous  attributes  of  this 
saint ;  but  neither  our  limits  nt>r  our  inclination  will  allow  us  to  do 
so.  One  or  two  we  may  mention.  Near  the  garden  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans at  Zocolanti,  at  Gaeta,  is  a  bush  of  thorns,  which  buds  and 
blossoms  without  pricks  ever  since  the  seraphic  St.  Francis  rolled 
it  there  to  extinguish  his  concupiscence.  Near  Delta  Foglia  is 
the  place  where  he  preached  to  the  fishes,  whom  he  styled  his 
brothers  and  sisters.  At  the  city  of  his  birth,  Assissy,  they  keep 
his  body :  his  relics  are  under  the  great  altar  of  the  cathedral ; 
but  no  living  soul  is  permitted  to  see  them.  It  is  said  that  a  cer- 
tain Corsican  bishop,  who  supposed  that  he  possessed  greater  pri- 
vileges than  others,  obstinately  resolved  to  see  them ;  and  he  was 
in  consequence  struck  dead.  JBut  so  much  intercession  was  made 
for  the  good  man,  that  he  was  speedily  restored  to  life  !  These 
are  but  simple  specimens  of  his  wonder-working  faculties;  his 
legend  abounds  with  a  great  number  of  such  absurd  impostures. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  remarkable  and  most  prominent  of 
all  monastic  institutions ;  that,  namely,  of  the  Jesuits,  of  which, 
however,  the  limits  of  the  present  article  will  not  allow  us  to  pre- 
sent our  readers  with  more  than  a  brief  summary.  Ignatius  Loyala, 
as  every  body  knows,  laid  the  foundation  of  this  order  about  the 
year  1540.  He  was  a  youth  of  a  fierce  and  ungovernable  disposi- 
tion, and  commenced  his  career  by  entering  the  army.  A  wound, 
however,  which  he  received  in  his  thigh  at  the  siege  of  Pampeluna, 
disabled  him  from  following  any  longer  the  profession  of  arms ; 
and  meeting  with  a  work,  called  '<  The  Flowers  of  the  Saints,"  he 
there  saw  the  high  honours  by  which  the  founders  of  the  different 

*  Lib.  Conformitat.  Ordinis  S.  Froncisd,  foL  228,  230;  et  Regula  et  Tote- 
mentum  Seraphici  P.Francisci,  &c./HiwtM. 
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religions  orders  were  distinguished,  and  determined  in  consequence 
to  follow  their  example.     But  to  this  there  was  one  obstacle  which 
must  be  surmounted,  and  that  was  his  extreme  ignorance  of  every 
thing  relating  to  letters.     This  was  speedily  surmounted.    By  dint 
of  severe  application,  he  acquired  enough  knowledge  to  qualify 
him  for  admission  into  the  schools  at  Salamanca,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  preaching  in  the  streets  without  leave  of  the 
bishop.     This  bold  and  irregular  conduct  gained  him  the  especial 
notice  of  the  Inquisition,  before  which  he  was  speedily  arraigned 
to  be  examined  as  to  the  orthodoxy  of  his  doctrine.     This  was 
found  perfectly  sound  and  unassailable,  and  he  was  discharged 
with  some  eclat  from  the  clutches  of  that  tremendous  tribunal.    He 
now  went  to  Paris,  where  he  applied  himself  sedulously  to  study, 
and  was  made  master  of  arts.     His  object  was  now  to  gain  favour 
with  the  public ;  so  he  betook  himself  to  beg  alms  from  door  to 
door,  teaching  the  children  of  the  poor  gratuitously.     He  was 
joined  by  some  men  of  worth  and  learning,  who,  forming  them- 
selves  into  a  fraternity,  made  a  vow  to  renounce  the  world,  and  to 
perform  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  preach  to  and  eon- 
vert  the  Turks.     It  was  first  necessary,  however,  that  they  should 
go  to  Rome,  to  obtain   the  Pope^s  blessing,  and  the  licence  of 
priestly  oridination.     On  the  road  they  encountered  a  miracle,  or, 
at  all  events,  something  very  like  one.     Ignatius,  as  he  drew  near 
the  imperial  city,  saw  God  the  Father — not  in  a  dream  or  vision, 
but  with  his  open,  veritable,  waking  eyes ;  and  he  heard  him  desire 
his  son  Jesus,  who  was  laden  with  a  heavy  cross,  to  take  especial 
care  both  of  him  and  his  companions.     Christ  promised  that  he 
would  not  fail,  and  told  Ignatius  that  he  would  ensure  him  a  favour- 
able reception  at  Rome.     "  Ego  vobis  Romse  propitius  ero,"  are 
the  words  which  our  Saviour  is  said  to  have  uttered  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  it  was  from  this  blessed  circumstance  that  they  called 
themselves  Jesuits,  because  (say  they)  the  Eternal  Father  had 
given  them  for  companions  to  his  Son,  who  acknowledged  them  to 
be  such. 

At  Rome  they  obtained  not  only  the  sanction,  but  the  cordial  com- 
mendation of  Paul  the  third  ;  and  after  an  absence  of  ten  years, 
Ignatius  returned,  now  fully  imbued  with  the  importance  which 
his  heart  coveted.  He  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the 
more  complete  organization  of  his  order,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five,  of  a  fever,  having  founded  nearly  a  hundred  houses  of 
his  order.  Some  of  the  Jesuit  authors  say,  that  he  was  very  often 
tormented  by  devils ;  and  that  he  boasted,  before  his  death,  of  the 
important  benefits  he  had  conferred  upon  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
how  greatly  he  had  enriched  his  own  fraternity,  *'  showing  further," 
says  I>'£millianne,  "  how  heartily  sorry  he  was  to  part  from  it  in 
so  flourishing  a  condition." 

The  great  and  somewhat  suspicious  peculiarity  which  charac- 
terised the  rule  of  the  Jesuits  was  the  severe  doom  denounced 
against  those  who  should  dare  to  give  it  publicity.  Paul  the  third, 
by  a  bull  of  the  year  1549,  permitted  the  general  of  the  Jesuits  to 
excommunicate,  to  imprison,  and  also  to  employ  the  secular  power 
in  chastising,  as  he  pleased,  all  those,  of  whatsoever  quality  or 
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condition  the^  might  he,  who  should  dare  to  mako  knows  their 
roles  and  ordinances  to  the  public.  Bat  in  1607»  the  Jesuits  them- 
selves overreached  their  mark,  and  gave  to  the  world  those  rules 
which  the  sagacity  of  their  founder  and  his  immediate  followers 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  conceal.  And  a  precious  code  of  regu- 
lations it  is  I 

**  As  for  the  idea  in  general/'  says  the  author  last  quoted,  **  I 
say,  that  as  Mahomet  hath  taken  something  of  all  sorts  of  religions 
to  make  up  his  own,  in  the  same  manner  Ignatius  Loyala  and  all 
his  crew  have  made  a  rhapsody  of  all  sorts  of  monastical  and  col- 
legiate rules  to  compose  that  of  their  order.    It  is,  for  the  most 
part,  filled  with  nothing  but  human  traditions,  hypocrisies,  idola- 
tries, and  devilish  inventions,  which  are  required  therein; — as  to 
run  over  all  the  world,  to  endeavour  to  draw  not  only  the  infidels, 
but  all  the  Christians  also  (if  it  be  possible)  to  their  idolatrous 
worship ;  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  tne  worship  of  saints,  Ac. ;  to 
extend,  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  the  dominions  of  antichrist,  who 
is  the  pope,  and  to  infest  the  whole  earth  with  the  venom  of  thw 
perverse  doctrines.    This  is  the  general  rule  of  their  institute; 
and  as  for  the  rules  belonging  to  the  intemal  direction  of  their 
houses  or  convents,  they  are  a  great  part  of  them  superstitious, 
impious,  and  silly  practices." 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  vindicate  the  Jesuits  frcMUthe 
charges  usually  brought  against  them,  as  well  as  to  prove  that  they 
were  the  patrons  and  promoters  of  learning.  But  we  cannot  brinff 
ourselves  to  such  a  belief.  History  shows  us  that  power,  ay,  sad 
the  most  absolute  power,  over  the  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual 
man-— over  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body — was  the  grand  and  never- 
failing  object  of  this  remarkable  order.  A  mere  glance  at  their 
rule  will  prove  this  beyond  dispute :  it  will  show,  moreover,  that 
an  extension  of  knowledge  and  information  was  no  favourite  maxim 
among  its  members ;  and  that  the  motives  of  concealing  their  rule 
from  the  scrutiny  of  the  vulgar  did  not  depend  altogether  upon  the 
caprice  of  its  inventors. 

In  the  fourteenth  chapter  it  is  ordered,  that  none  of  those  who 
are  designed  for  domestic  employments  aught  to  ieam  either  te 
read  or  write,  so  that  they  may  serve  Christ  with  all  due  humility 
and  simplicity  of  heart.  In  tne  forty-fourth  it  is  ordered,  that  if 
any  Jesuit  goes  to  speak  with  a  prelate  or  person  of  quality,  they 
ought  to  tell  the  superior  what  hath  been  ditcourted  of.  In  the 
thirty-eighth,  they  are  enjoined  not  to  discourse  abroad  of  what  is 
done  in  tiieir  houses,  and  to  show  to  nobody  the  rules  and  consti- 
tutions of  their  order.  And  the  next  rule  forbids  the  communi- 
cations to  strangers  of  the  spiritual  instructions,  exercises,  and 
meditations  of  the  society.  Again,  no  one  was  permitted  to  learn 
the  Hebrew  tongue,  unless  it  was  well  ascertained  that  he  was 
steadfast  in  Jesuiticid  divinity,  and  humble  enough  to  make  a  good 
use  of  his  acquirements. 

But  it  is  not  by  the  quoting  of  rules  and  ordinances  that  we  are 
to  prove  the  true  state  and  proceedings  of  this  powerful  fraternity; 
we  must  look  for  the  fact  in  the  records  which  have  been  pre- 
served of  their  power,  their  weslth,  and  their  actual  operattons  and 
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inlneiice  upon  society.  Pope  Oregory  the  sixteenth,  even  after 
they  had  attained  great  influence,  added  to  their  power  by  giving 
them  in  Rome,  in  open  opposition  to  the  orders  of  the  senate,  a 
whole  island,  or  quarter  of  the  city  (with  twenty-five  tons  of  gold), 
where  they  pnlled  down  all  the  houses,  turned  out  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  erected  for  themselves  a  superb  college,  where  five 
hundred  Jesuits  were  maintained  in  all  the  pomp  and  splendour 
of  princes.  Louis  XIY.  was  no  less  liberal  to  this  order  in 
France,  where  he  bestowed  princely  mansions  upon  its  members ; 
while  Spain  and  other  countries  suffered  very  severely  from  the 
inordinate  ambition  of  these  rapacious  vultures. 

Sodolf^us  Hospinianus  has  left  us  four  books  on  the  history  of 
the  Jesuits ;  and  a  more  horrifying  record  of  crime,  imposture, 
and  abominations  of  all  sorts,  has  never  been  bequeathed  to  poste- 
rity. From  this  collection  we  cannot  refrain  from  extracting  the 
iolltfwing  document,  the  truth  of  which  we  can  scarcely  bring 
oniselves  to  believe,  so  horrible  and  impious  is  its  detestable 
purport  The  original  is  to  be  found  in  the  fourth  book  of  Hospi- 
nian's  History  of  the  Jesuits. 

**  Cerenumui  of  the  Conseemisoa,  Bleidrng,  and  Sanctificaiion  of 
Regiddet  hf  the  JetniU  ;  estraeted  out  of  a  Proee$$  printed  at 
Dtlphea  6y  John  Andrew. 

**  He  who  is  so  unhappy  as  to  be  persuaded  by  the  Jesuits  to 
assassinate  either  a  king  or  a  prince,  is  brought  by  them  into  a 
secret  chapel,  where  they  have  prepared,  upon  an  altar,  a  great 
dagger  wrapped  in  a  linen  cloth,  together  with  an  Agnus  Dei. 
Drawing  the  dagger  out  of  the  sheath,  they  sprinkle  it  with  holy 
water,  and  fasten  to  the  hilt  several  consecrated  coral  beads,  pro- 
nouncing this  indulgence ; — ^That  as  manv  blows  as  the  murderer 
shall  give  with  it  to  the  prince,  he  shall  deliver  so  many  souls 
from  purgatory.  After  this  ceremony  they  put  the  dagger  into 
the  regicide's  hand,  and  recommend  it  to  him  in  this  manner : — 
*  Thou  chosen  son  of  God,  take  this  sword  of  Jephthah,  the  sword 
of  Sampson,  the  sword  of  David,  with  which  he  cut  off  the  head 
of  Goliath;  the  sword  of  Gideon,  the  sword  of  Judith,  the  sword 
of  the  Maccabees,  the  sword  of  Pope  Julius  the  second,  with  which 
he  destroyed  the  lives  of  many  mighty  men,  his  enemies,  filling 
whole  cities  with  blood  and  slaughter.  Go  :  let  prudence  temper 
and  guide  thy  courage,  and  let  God  give  new  strength  to  thy 
arm.'  They  then  fall  down  on  their  knees,  and  continue  kneeling 
while  the  superior  pronounces  the  following  exorcism : — '  Come, 
ye  cherubims  and  seraphims,  thrones  and  powers— come,  ye  holy 
angels,  and  fill  up  this  blessed  vessel  with  immortal  glory.  Pre- 
sent him  every  day  with  the  crowns  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  of  the 
holy  patriarchs,  and  of  the  martyrs.  We  do  not  now  look  upon 
him  as  one  of  our  order,  but  as  one  wholly  thine.  And  thou,  O 
God !  who  art  terrible  and  invincible,  ana  hast  inspired  him  in 
prayer  and  meditation  to  kill  the  tyrant  and  heretic,  that  his 
crown  may  be  given  to  a  Catholic  king;  comfort,  we  beseech  thee, 
the  heart  of  him  whom  we  have  consecrated  for  this  ofiice; 
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strengthen  his  arm  that  he  may  execute  his  enterprise  ;  clothe 
him  with  the  armour  of  thy  divine  power,  that  having  performed 
his  design  he  may  escape  the  hands  of  those  who  shall  pursue 
him.  Give  him  wings,  that  his  holy  members  may  flee  away  from 
the  power  of  the  impious  heretics :  replenish  his  soul  with  joy, 
comfort,  and  light,  by  which  his  mind,  having  banished  all  fear, 
may  be  upheld  and  animated  in  the  midst  of  all  perils  and  tor- 
ments.' This  exorcism  being  ended,  they  bring  the  parricide 
before  another  altar,  where  stands  the  image  of  James  Clement,  a 
Dominican  friar,  who,  with  a  poisoned  knife,  killed  King  Henry 
III.  This  image  is  surrounded  with  the  representation  of  thoM 
angels  who  carried  him  to  heaven.  The  Jesuits  show  this  to  their 
emissary,  and  afterwards  place  a  crown  upon  his  head,  saying, 
*  Lord,  regard  here  thine  arm,  and  the  executor  of  thy  justice: 
let  all  the  saints  arise,  bow  and  yield  to  him  the  most  honourable 
place  among  them.'  These  things  having  been  done,  he  is  per- 
mitted to  speak  to  none  but  four  Jesuits,  deputed  by  the  superior 
to  accompany  him.  These  men  are  not  wanting  in  their  dis- 
courses to  impress  upon  him  the  holy  and  divine  condition  in 
which  he  is  to  be  now  considered ;  nay,  they  pretend  that  they 
envy  the  great  honour  and  glory  which  attend  him,  saying,  '  Ob, 
that  God  had  been  pleased  to  make  choice  of  us  instead  of  thee, 
and  given  us  so  much  grace  that  we  might  be  translated,  like  thee, 
into  heaven  without  going  into  purgatory.*  Thus  endeth  the 
ceremony." 

We  have  not  transcribed  this  without  some  hesitation ;  for  a 
more  blasphemous,  wicked,  and  horrible  record  we  have  neTer 
discovered — no,  not  even  in  the  annals  of  monkhood.  What  were 
the  cabalistical  ceremonies  of  alchemy,  or  the  bubbling  mysteries 
of  the  witches'  cauldron,  compared  with  this  fiendish  initiation? 
One's  very  blood  is  chilled  at  the  reflection,  that  the  pure  and 
holy  purposes  of  religion  should  be  so  diabolically  perverted. 
With  the  beastly  filth,  the  hoary  vices,  the  vulpine  cunning,  the 
inordinate  rapacity,  and  the  gluttonous  excesses  of  the  Monkbh 
priesthood  we  are  all  well  acquainted ;  but  it  remained  for  the 
Jesuits  to  add  this  climax  of  blood-thirsty  blasphemy  to  enor- 
mities and  cruelties  already  too  intolerable  for  patient  endurance. 


PALMYRA. 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Mamluk,"&c. 

Palmyra !  thy  ruins  how  mighty,  how  grand ! 
In  the  midst  of  the  desert  that  desolate  stand  : 
Like  a  queen  of  the  earth  in  her  splendid  array. 
Enchained  by  a  touch  of  the  sorcerer's  sway; 
Around  whose  fair  head  the  night  hurricanes  sweep. 
While  the  sun  looks  down  fiercely  by  day  on  her  steep ; 
Whose  gay  attire  faded,  whose  courtiera  afar. 
In  the  ^ace  of  her  rest — ^like  a  pale-gleaming  star. 
That  wnen  heaven  is  shrouded  m  tempest  and  rain. 
Still  radiant  in  beauty  looks  out  on  the  main. 
So  thou  yet  all  glorious,  burst*st  forth  on  the  night, 
From  the  wreck  of  thy  splendour,  a  vision  of  light. 
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Men  luul  thee  with  wonder,  thou  lone  one  so  fair, 

Whence  cam*8t  thou  ? — ^wby  art  thou  so  desolate  there  ? 

Thy  beauty  so  lovely,  we  gaze  and  admire. 

Yet  lost  in  its  grandeur,  in  wonder  retire ; 

Thy  magnificent  columns,  enwreathed  by  the  hand 

Of  an  artist  whose  skill  could  the  graces  command  ; 

Thy  portals  that  tower  as  the  glorious  sun 

Had  thence  the  bright  course  of  bis  journey  begim ; 

Thy  temples,  where  heaven's  Almighty  alone 

Could  receive  the  glad  incense  of  praise  to  His  throne ; 

For  no  idol  of  marble  or  gold  could  be  there. 

In  the  midst  of  perfection,  an  image  of  prayer. 

The  Roman  ne'er  planted  thee.  Queen  of  the  waste. 

Thou  far  hast  surpassed  all  his  proud  empire  graced : 

Say  rather,  he  caught  from  thy  splendour  tbe  ray 

Woich  gleams  through  the  wreck  which  her  ruins  display. 

And  must  thou,  bright  vision,  too,  pass  like  a  dream. 

From  the  earth  that  the  future  a  fiction  shall  deem  ? 

And  the  site  of  thy  glory  uncertain  be  told, 

As  the  traveller  o*er  it  no  trace  can  behold, 

Save  a  fragment  of  sculpture  that  may  have  been  thine. 

Or  a  pillar  which  earth  nas  enclosed  on  its  shrine? 

Tbe  hand  of  the  spoiler  is  on  thee,  decay 

With  his  slow-tracing  fingers,  swift  wasting  away. 

Time  leaves  the  destrover  behind  in  his  flight, 

To  erect  him  a  trophy  'mid  silence  and  night. 

How  manv  a  monument  over  the  land. 

We  behold  to  the  conqueror,  desolate  stand ! 

And  man  as  relentless,  oft  lends,  too,  his  aid. 

To  complete  what  the  ravager*s  touch  had  delayed  ; 

Even  thou,  lair  Palmyra,  escap'st  not  his  hand, 

Lo,  where  thy  proud  columns  lie  strown  o'er  the  sand ; 

See,  where  for  his  tent  the  wild  Arab  in  haste. 

Has  rent,  and  the  beantifid  marble  defaced ! 

The  hyena,  less  cruel,  has  made  thee  his  lair. 

The  panther,  the  leopard,  and  lion  are  there. 

Around  thee,  the  wild  ass  at  liberty  bounds. 

And  the  cry  of  the  jackal  thy  palace  resounds. 

And  when  busy  fancy  awakes  the  gay  train. 

Proud  habitants  once  of  thy  desolate  plain. 

How  many  a  vision  of  beauty  appean. 

That  melts  like  the  pale  morning  mist  into  tean ! 

The  hero,  of  battle  the  strength  and  the  boast. 

The  arm  of  whose  might  in  itself  was  a  host  -. 

The  virgin,  whose  softness  his  valour  inspired. 

Whose  cheek  and  whose  lip  like  the  rose  were  attired. 

Whose  motions  were  grace,  and  whose  soul-beaming  smile^ 

With  intelligence  lighted  her  dark  eye  the  while: 

The  sage,  on  whose  brow  wisdom's  coronal  shone. 

Richly  gemmed  firom  the  casket  of  yeara  that  were  gone : 

The  matron,  whose  placid  deportment  revealed. 

That  her  hoi)es  on  the  trust  of  the  blessed  were  sealed: 

The  light  fairy  tread  of  the  innocent  child. 

Whose  gambols  were  sportive  as  roe  of  the  wild : — 

But  the  hero,  the  virgin,  alike  they  are  gone, 

The  sage,  and  the  matron,  and  fleet>bounding  one ! 

And  have  left  not  a  vestige  bc^iind  them  to  tell. 

How  they  lived,  were  beloved,  fought  and  conquered,  or  fell ! 

And  thou,  lone  Palmyra,  their  dwelling  and  pride. 

That  so  long  hast  the  might  of  the  spoiler  defied. 

Even  thou  too  shalt  perish  firom  earth,  but  thy  name 

Shall  long  survive,  stamped  on  the  records  of  Fame ! 
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(a  vision.) 
by  the  ksr.  charles  wiluamb, 


Lulled  in  the  countless  chambers  of  the  brain. 
Our  thoughts  are  linked  by  many  a  hidden  chain. 
Awake  but  one,  and  lo  !  what  myriads  rise ! 
Each  stanms  its  image  as  the  other  flies ! 
Each,  as  the  various  avenues  of  sense 
Deliffht  or  sorrow  to  the  soul  dispense, 
Brightens  or  fades ;  yet  all,  with  magic  arty 
Control  the  latent  fibres  of  the  heart. 


ROGKIS. 


Thb  sentiments  of  the  poet  will  be  cheerfdlly  reiterated  by  all 
who  have  given  only  a  passing  attention  to  mental  phenomena. 
A  thought^  in  more  senses  than  one,  is  often  the  prolific  parent  of 
millions.  And  could  any  earthly  power  arrest  the  processes  of  in- 
tellect, its  exertion  for  a  moment  might  annihilate  tne  highest  joys, 
or  prodnce  a  spring-tide  of  bitter  and  heart-whelming  grief. 

With  one  case  in  which  an  idea  is  succeeded  by  a  multitude 
the  reader  is  doubtless  familiar ;  it  is  that  of  day-dreams,  wherein, 
though  no  sense  slumbers,  the  mind  seems  detached  from  all  sur- 
rounding objects,  and  a  succession  of  images  passes  before  its  eye. 
An  instance  of  this  order  is  now  to  be  recoraed ;  and,  perhaps,  it 
will  not  be  deemed  impertinent  to  remark,  that  by  such  media, 
raised  to  a  supernatural  elevation,  Esekiel  beheld  the  radiant 
visions  of  Chebar ;  and  John,  the  sublime  and  glorious  spectacles 
which  met  his  view  when  banished  to  a  desolate  island  in  the  Egean 
Sea,  developing  the  events  which  were  to  transpire  firom  that  pmod 
to  the  end  of  time. 

As  the  shades  of  a  fine  autumnal  evening  were  deepening,  I  left 
the  domestic  circle  for  my  hour  of  solitude.  I  opened  the  sacred 
volume—  the  exquisitely  beautiful  parable  of  the  man  who  fell  among 
thieves  as  he  was  going  down  to  Jericho  was  before  me — again 
and  again  I  read  it  with  indescrihable  emotions — and,  as  I  mused, 
the  whole  scene  arose. 

I  saw  the  forbidding — the  appalling  desolation  of  that  dangerous 
path,  the  towering  height  of  the  rugged,  projecting,  and  threaten- 
ing clifis,  and  the  dark  shadows  which  brooded  over  tfie  valley.  I 
beheld  the  traveller  pursuing  his  way  unattended;  with  ahouts,  re- 
bounding through  the  cavemed  rocks,  the  robbers  sprang  upon  him : 
— I  heard  his  shriek — the  crimson  stream  issued  from  his  woond 
as  he  lay  on  the  cold  earth ; — ^in  a  few  moments  he  was  alone  1 

I  thought  of  those  whom  he  designed  to  visit,  who  were  waiting 
with  deep  anxiety  his  arrival,  hdting^  in  conversation  now  and 
then,  to  listen  to  sounds  which  seemed  to  betoken  an  approach^  and 
then  looking  out  to  see  if  it  were  he.  I  mused  too  on  ner  who  was 
counting  the  minutes  of  his  absence,  andlongingto  greet  him  on  hii 
return ;  on  those  little  ones  who  clustered  round  her  knees  to  asl^ 
when  it  would  be ;  and  on  the  bending  and  silver-haired  parent 
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who  bad  Idhg  dreaded  that  wild  and  desert  path ;  for  there  the 
blood  of  her  soul's  delight  was  spilled  by  a  mthless  hand. 

I  saw  a  stranger  approach ;  he  was  a  priest — ^he  heard  a  deep  moan 
— ^he  looked,  and  met  a  glance  which  forced  its  way  to  the  heart, 
but  it  thrilled  not ; — ^in  an  instant  he  had  turned  away — ^his  counte- 
nance was  rigid  as  a  statue's,  and  on  the  other  side  he  pursued  his 
course. 

Another  came ;  he  was  a  Levite ;  and  ^'  surely,"  I  said,  **  he 
will  aid  the  sufferer, — ah !  he  advances — ^poor  man  I  thy  pangs 
shall  at  length  be  soothed,  and  thou  shalt  be  borne  to  a  spot  far 
from  the  horrors  of  this  pass,  where  some  eye  shall  beam  with 
melting  tenderness  upon  thee,  and  some  hand  soft  as  hers  who 
ga?e  thee  birth  shall  minister  to  thy  many  wants, — but  no  I  he  also 
tarns  aside,  and  with  a  hurried  step  hastens  onward. 

**  Inhuman  wretch !  thy  heart  is  marble,-  -thy  fate  should  be  a 
solitary  home — ^for  thy  tender  mercies  are  cruel,  and  thy  wrath  is 
better  than  thy  serpent-smile.  Exult  not  in  thy  safety ;  div  recom- 
pense is  winged — it  may  soon  alight  upon  thy  soul,  and,  wnen  thou 
wriUiest  in  agony,  thou  too  mayest  be  destitute  V* 

But  who  is  this  ?  That  feeble  groan  has  caught  his  ear — ^he  stops 
-he  dismounts-^Tcry  feature  is  radiant  with  compassion— he 
bends  over  the  sufferer — ^he  pours  oil  and  wine  into  his  wounds — ^he 
binds  them  up— he  places  his  charge  on  his  mule — ^he  supports  him 
with  one  arm — ^he  gently  conducts  him  onward — ^he  tells  him  of 
safe^— of  skill— of  health. 

'*  Noble  philanthropist  1  Thou  seest  by  his  garb  that  the  wound- 
ed is  a  Jew,  whereas  thou  art  a  Samaritan,  accustomed  to  hold 
his  race  in  deep  abhorrence ;  thy  guise  shows  that  thou  art  not 
rich,  and  thou  dost  not  know  but  another  bandit  may  seiase  on  thee, 
for  Uiou  hast  lingered  on  thy  way  till  the  shades  of  night  are  thick- 
^vDg ;  yet  thou  dost  not  fear — ^thy  soul  is  absorbed  in  a  '  twice 
blessed'  set  of  mercy ;  a  drop  of  happiness  from  heaven's  own  foun- 
tain, which  tile  brightest  jewels  of  a  monarch's  diadem  could  not 
buy,  has  fallen  into  thy  bosom,  and  He  whom  thou  servest  will  be 
thy  shield  and  tiiy  reward  I" 

Ah !  what  sounds  are  these  7 — **  Go  and  do  thou  likewise !"  **  To 
whom  ?"  1  exclaimed,  **  who  is  my  neighbour?"  And  that  moment 
an  affecting  object  stood  before  me.  It  was  a  child  of  tender  years, 
whose  slim  and  bending  frame  was  covered  only  with  ra^ ;  he  had 
just  risen  from  a  heap  of  straw,  lying  in  one  comer  of  a  damp  and 
filthy  room,  the  dormitory  of  others  like  himself,  once  the  inmates 
of  the  poor-house,  and  with  no  defence  save  the  sack  he  threw 
around  him  against  the  bitter  winds,  rain,  and  sleet  of  a  win- 
ter's morning,  was  about  to  pursue  his  wretched — his  sub-human 
avocation.  A  piece  of  hard  brown  bread  was  to  serve  for  his 
repast,  as  with  tottering  steps  he  followed  his  grim  and  sooty  tyrant 
down  ihe  dark  and  narrow  lane  which  opened  into  the  spacious  street 
of  a  populous  town. 

Scarcely  had  it  reverberated  with  the  shrill  cry — ^*  Sweep ! 
sweep !"  when  therv  were  summoned  to  a  neighbouring  house.  All 
was  alarm—one  of  the  flues  was  on  fire-  -various  means  had  failed, 
and  the  child  was  ordered  to  extinguish  the  flame.    He  fell  on  his 
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knees;  he  entreated  that  he  might  not :  "  it  will  bum  me,  it  will 
bum  me,"  he  said  piteously,  *'  and  I  shall  never  see  mother  and 
little  Johnny  again !"  The  appeal,  however,  was  answered  only  by 
violence,  he  ascended  the  narrow  opening,  but  he  did  not  return; 
he  was  threatened,  but  he  did  not  answer, — ^an  hour  elapsed— 
another  boy  was  sent  for  him,  but  to  extricate  him  was  impracticable 
— a  part  of  the  brick-work  was  removed, — and  then  the  child  was 
a  corpse ! 

To  this  succeeded  another  spectacle.  A  man  of  noble  mien,  bat 
sable  hue,  was  gazing  on  a  richly  and  heavily-laden  banana,  rising 
majestically  amidst  luxuriant  plants,  and  golden  fruitage,  when  a 
ruffian-horde  burst  forth  from  a  neighbouring  wood  ;  a  few  seconds 
only  elapsed,  and  he  was  gagged,  bound,  and  borne  away;  while, 
without  one  adieu  to  those  he  dearly  loved,  he  cast  upon  the  spot 
from  which  he  was  torn  for  ever  the  piercing  and  maddened  glance 
of  heart-rending  despair. 

I  followed  him  through  the  devious  paths  he  was  compelled  to 
track,  to  a  scene  where  were  many  of  Uie  same  hue,  awaiting  the 
same  wretched  destiny.  The  signal  was  given,  and  they  were 
hurried  to  a  vessel  lying  at  anchor,  already  teeming  with  a  molti- 
tude  of  their  kind,  wherein  was  allotted  to  each  only  a  niche  in 
which  he  could  lie,  while  to  make  room  for  the  new-arrived  some  of 
the  less  hardy  were  thrown  into  the  mighty  and  insatiable  deep, — 
a  fate  which  many  sought  the  moment  they  could  elude  observation, 
and  for  which  all  panted,  like  the  hunted  and  wounded  deer  for 
the  cooling  waters  of  a  crystal  spring. 

At  length  the  land  was  noared,  the  anchor  struck,  and  the  cargo 
of  living  **  chattels"  reached  the  shore.  The  market  was  at  hand : 
O  what  a  place  was  thatl  The  rational,  accountable,  and  im- 
mortal sons  of  Africa  stood  forth  as  cattle  at  a  fair;  like  them 
they  submitted  to  the  buyer's  eye  and  touch,  while  ever  and  anon 
the  whip  or  stick  was  applied,  to  prove  that  they  wanted  neither 
strength  nor  activity.  And  then  the  gibes  and  taunts  that  were 
heard  !  The  beasts  of  the  6eld  suffer  not  the.  debasement  of  cap- 
tured men,  neither  do  they  excite  such  low  and  cold-blooded 
mirth.  Ah  1  is  not  slavery  bitter  enough,  is  not  cruelty  sore 
enough,  but  contempt  must  be  poured  out  on  pain,  and  insult  upon 
agony?  Alas,  alas!  the  panders  of  avarice  answered,  no!  but  he 
who  thinks  nothing  of  placing  on  his  fellow-man  a  burden  stu- 
pendous as  Ossa  is  reckless  though  he  heaps  on  it  another  ponde- 
rous as  Felion. 

The  evening  came-  the  sale  was  ended — ^the  traffickers  in  blood, 
and  bones,  and  sinews,  were  to  remove  their  purchases.  I  saw  a 
wife  hanging  on  the  neck  of  her  husband,  who  returned  with  equal 
warmth  her  fond  and  devoted  embrace ;  her  bosom  throbbed,  but 
she  wept  not — she  stood  as  if  petrified — ^not  a  word  fell  horn  her 
lips — ^misery  had  smitten  her  with  dumbness,  and  had  sealed  up  the 
very  fountain  of  her  tears ;  but  ruthless  hands  tore  them  asunder, 
and  burst  the  silken  cord  that  bound  them — for  ever  !  I  saw  a 
youth  clinging  to  his  much-loved  parents ;  he  asked  to  go  with 
them — he  entreated,  he  implored  it,  as  the  dying  ask  for  life;  but  in 
a  moment  they  were  gone,  and  his  tearfol  eye  sought  for  them  in 
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vain.  I  saw  a  brother  press  his  orphan  sister  to  his  heart;  the 
feelings  of  a  father  had  almost  taken  possession  of  his  soul ;  he  had 
been  her  guide,  compauion,  and  friend,  ever  since  they  wept 
together  at  their  mother's  grave  :  and  must  they  now  part  ?  Ah  ! 
avarice  never  weeps. — O  the  bitterness — the  poignant  bitterness  of 
that  farewell ! 

Who  can  conceive  the  anguish  of  that  day  ?  It  was  like  that 
of  Hadadrimmon  in  the  valley  of  Megiddon.  None  but  those  assi- 
milated to  infernal  spirits  could  be  callous  to  such  accumulated 
woe! 

From  that  wretched  throng,  he  whom  I  first  saw  went  forth 
done  ;  he  joined  a  Planter's  slaves ;  as  he  laboured,  I  heard  the 
crack  of  the  whip :  through  the  sabbath  he  toiled  for  his  subsistence, 
or  carried  the  produce  of  his  little  garden  to  market;  he  was 
branded  with  a  heated  iron ;  for  a  trivial  fault  he  was  put  in  the 
stocks,  and  heavily  laden  with  chains  ;  though  afterwards  married, 
he  was  sold  to  another,  and  bereft  of  his  wife  and  children ;  and 
when,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  a  manumission  was  granted,  and  he  set 
out  to  embrace  his  long-lost  family,  he  was  seized  on  the  way,  his 
freedom  was  stolen  by  violence,  and  unable  to  produce  it  before  a 
magistrate,  be  was  sold  again  at  the  next  market,  and  in  him  hell- 
bom  barbarity  found  another  prey. 

Just  before  he  expired,  I  caught  his  eye,  he  could  not  speak,  but 
as  I  gazed  on  the  expression  of  those  care-worn  and  agonized 
features,  the  charge  fell  on  my  ear : — 

^  Go  to  the  bosom  of  thy  family, 
Gather  thy  little  children  round  thy  knees, 
Gaze  on  their  innocence,  their  clear,  full  eyes. 
All  fixed  on  thine ;  and  on  their  mother,  mark 
The  loveliest  look  that  woman's  face  can  wear, 
Her  look  of  love,  beholding  them  and  thee : 
Then  at  the  altar  of  your  household  joys, 
Vow  one  by  one,  vow  altogether,  vow 
With  heart  and  voice,  eternal  enmity 
Against  oppression  by  your  brethren's  hands ; 
Till  man,  nor  woman,  under  Britain's  laws, 
Nor  son,  nor  daughter,  bom  within  her  empire, 
Shall  buy,  or  sell,  or  hold,  or  be  a  slave !" 

Again  the  scene  changed — ^it  was  now  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  I  saw  the  race  of  Hottentots  in  days  of  freedom, 
in  a  state  of  independence,  possessing  in  abundance  the  means  of 
subsistence,  not  destitute  of  comforts,  living  together  in  great  har- 
mony, mild  and  inoffensive  in  disposition,  comparatively  pure  in 
morals,  conciliating  and  hospitable  to  strangers.  But  there  were 
some  envious  of  their  peaceful  lot ;  and  rapacity  took  possession  of 
their  soil.  For  a  while  the  furtive  design  was  hidden ;  the  ingenuous 
and  unsuspecting  aborigines  were  lulled  into  confidence;  they  ex- 
changed Uieir  cattle  for  beads  and  tobacco,  and  when  at  length, 
detecting  the  imposition,  they  refused  to  be  defrauded,  violence 
triumphed,  military  parties,  termed  commandos,  went  forth,  the 
male  Hottentots  were  shot,  like  buffaloes,  tigers,  and  hyaenas 
in  a  forest  of  brushwood  and  jungle ;  while  their  wives,  children,  and 
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cattle  were  brought  in  to  augment  the  stores  of  barbarous,  usurp- 
ing,  and  blood-thirsty  colonists. 

Britons  at  length  displaced  these  savages;  but  only  **  to  gratify 
avarice,  and  extend  corruption;  to  arrogate  dominion  without 
right,  and  practise  cruelty  without  incentive.  Happy  had  it  been 
for  the  oppressed,  if  the  designs  of  the  original  invader  had  slept  in 
his  own  bosom  ;  and  surely  more  happy  for  the  oppressors !"  The 
atrocities  of  former  times  were  greatly  increased ;  multitudes  of 
natives  were  driven  from  their  homes  to  the  bushes,  thenceforth  to 
bear  the  name  of  bush-men,  and  whenever,  infuriated  by  a  remem- 
brance of  their  wrongs,  they  stole  forth  to  slake  their  U&irst  of  re- 
venge on  their  fiendish  foes,  it  was  only  to  have  torture  added  to 
suffering,  and  to  close  a  wretched  life  by  a  miserable  death  f 

The  only  tenure  of  existence  to  those  who  were  once  the  undis- 
puted sovereigns  of  the  soil  was  slavery-^— slavery  even  more  abject 
than  that  of  \Vest  Indian  isles,  because  it  was  that  of  unpurehased 
beings — of  those  whose  death  was  no  loss  to  him  who  darcMi  to  call  them 
his !  Alas,  alas — for  this  deeply-interesting  and  grossly-injured  por- 
tion of  our  kind  tliere  was  long  no  balm  !  Sons  of  Africa,  for  you 
not  to  curse  the  name  of  Britain  is  surely  pietv  !  Should  some  im* 
bruted  being  bring  one  of  thee  within  the  sound  of  death's  iron  gate, 
and  constrain  thee,  rising  above  his  cruelties,  to  make  an  appeal 
where  Justice  was  reported  to  sit,  it  was  only  to  find,  after  thou  hadst 
been  immured  in  a  dungeon  instead  of  him,  that  her  eyes  were  open 
to  the  wealth  and  power  of  thy  torturer,  but  closed  to  thy  wrongs;  and 
that  even  when  thy  claim  extorted  audience,  and  was  placed  in  one 
of  her  scales,  a  few  rix-doUars  from  his  purse  would  weigh  down 
thy  fractured  limb — thy  ever-darkened  eye — thy  broken  heart! 

Shouldst  thou  seek  the  solace  of  that  gospel,  whose  first  tidings 
are  "  liberty  to  the  captive,"  and  find  it  in  an  asylum  reared  by 
Christian  philanthropy  in  thy  land  of  woe,  thou  wast  torn 
from  it — though,  by  a  strange  misnomer,  styled  "  a  free-man'* — to 
make  roads  at  a  distant  spot,  or  to  engage  in  military  service;  or,  if 
not,  the  very  soil  in  which  that  sanctuary  stands — granted  by  the 
highest  authorities  of  former  days,  and  tilled  by  the  Missionary's 
hands,  so  that  fruitful  fields,  orchards,  and  gardens  arose  in  the 
midst  of  a  desert — was  in  some  cases  allotted  by  -those  that  rule  to 
men  of  agriculture ;  and  that  very  servant  of  God  on  whose  lips 
thou  hast  hung  with  delight,  was  compelled  to  relinquish  the  spot  he 
loved,  and  to  labour,  if  he  could,  beneath  some  countenance  that  did 
not  scowl  at  good — that  did  not  brighten  at  evil.  Ah  !  it  would  be 
sad  to  behold  but  a  few  of  thy  race  shackled  by  such  fetters,  and 
weighed  down  by  such  a  burden  ;  but  the  invading  power  that 
forged  thy  chains  placed  them  on  all  around,  trespassing  more  and 
more  upon  thy  land,  and  determining  to  advance  so  long  as  it 
could  find  an  acre  of  pasture  on  which  cattle  could  graze,  or  a 
single  stream  at  which  they  could  quench  their  thirst.  He  who 
looks  for  the  basest  tyranny  must  turn  to  thee ;  on  thy  soil  it  reared 
its  hideous  throne,  at  best  '*  a  stall  of  slaughter,"  *'  environed  with 
a  lake  of  blood  ;"  it  wrung  from  the  iron-grasp  of  thy  people  every 
dear  possession,  and  the  philanthropist — the  Christian,  feels  his 
heart  sicken  as  his  eyes  roam  over  thy  mountains  and  valleys,  and 
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his  ear  drinks  in  the  sighs,  the  groans,  the  execrations  which  wing 
their  way  to  Him  with  whom  is  vengeance. 

In  a  moment,  Southern  Africa  had  passed  away,  and  some  of  the 
swarthy  tribes  of  Asia  stood  before  me.  In  a  path  bestrewed  with 
bones  and  skulls,  with  here  and  there  a  corpse  on  which  a  jackal 
was  preying,  or  over  which  a  vulture  was  hovering,  I  beheld 
thousands  of  pilgrims.  Among  them  was  one  who  laid  himself 
down  at  every  step,  then  rose  from  the  earth  only  to  walk 
the  length  of  his  body,  and  then  to  prostrate  himself  again, 
so  that  by  this  succession  of  movements  he  might  one  day,  dis- 
tant indeed,  gain  the  idol  temple  on  which  his  warmest  hopes  were 
fixed,  and  supplicate  the  deined  demon  whose  image  it  enshrined. 
In  the  streets  of  crowded  cities  were  jogis,  whose  heads  covered 
with  ashes,  whose  filthy  bodies,  and  whose  iron  bangles  around 
their  arms  and  legs,  announced  that  by  self-infliction  they  were 
seeking  the  Hindoo's  paradise  of  absorption. 

Amid  throngs  of  gaping,  laughing,  rioting  spectators,  were  other 
victims  of  gross  superstition,  maddened  by  suffering,  combined 
with  the  power  of  intoxicating  drugs,  undergoing  various  excru- 
ciating tortures,  to  perform  vows  for  evils  committed,  or  favours 
supposed  to  be  received  from  their  respective  divinities. 

Near  to  a  sacred  river  was  a  pile  enkindled  by  her  first-born 
son,  on  which  a  youthful  and  lovely  widow  perished,  whose  shrieks 
were  drowned  by  the  clangour  of  the  gongs,  and  the  shouts  of 
Brahmins ;  and,  as  I  passed  along  its  banks,  a  mother  cast  in  her 
only  child  to  the  goddess  Gunga,  while  here  and  there  were  many 
of  the  parents  of  that  generation  writhing  in  the  agonies  of  disso- 
lution, and  then  expiring  alone  and  unpitied  in  all  the  misery  of 
abject  and  hopeless  desolation  ! 

I  approached  a  lone  cabin,  like  that  which  the  poet  saw,  where 
a  woman  had  just  given  birth  to  a  female  child.  Already  had  its 
father  made  a  little  grave  "  but  two  spans  long"  in  the  turf  floor 
beside  her,  and  he  was  gone — 

**  Till  the  new-comer  was  dispateh'd 
Whence  it  should  ne*er  return,  to  break  the  stupor 
Of  unawBken*d  conscience  in  himself. 
She  plucked  the  baby  from  her  flowing  breast, 
And  o'er  its  mouth,  yet  moist  with  Imture's  beverage, 
Bound  a  thick  lotus-leaf  to  still  its  cries ; 
Then  laid  it  down  in  that  untimely  grave. 
As  tenderly  as  though  'twas  rock'd  to  sleep 
With  songs  of  love,  and  she  afraid  to  wake  it : 
Soon  as  she  felt  it  touch  the  groimd,  she  started. 
Hurried  the  damp  earth  over  it,  then  fell 
Flat  on  the  heaving  heap,  and  crushed  it  down 
With  the  whole  burden  of  her  grief;  exclaiming, 
'  O  that  my  mother  had  done  so  to  me  !* 
Then  in  a  swoon  foigot,  a  little  while, 
Her  child,  her  itex,  her  tyrant,  and  herself." 

1  conld  bear  no  more,  my  heart  was  full ;  instinctively  and  vehe- 
mently I  asked,  *'  are  there  none  to  pity,  to  help,  to  rescue  ?  Ah !" 
1  exclaimed,  *•  they  come — they  come  !" 

There  was,  indeed,  a  multitude;  they  looked  on  these  snd  spec- 
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tacles,  but  then  tamed  aside.  And,  as  they  passed,  I  heard  one 
say  that  much  of  the  misery  apparent  is  feigned  and  hypocri- 
tical,— another,  that  there  must  be  climbing"  boys,  for  no  machine 
can  possibly  do  their  work, — another,  that  the  West  Indian  ne- 
gro is  better  off  than  the  English  peasant, — another,  that  Hotten- 
tots are  that  physical  link  in  creation  which  united  brutes  to  men, 
— and  another,  that  the  rites  of  Hindooism  are  harmless,  and  to 
interfere  with  them  will  do  injury  to  those  who  hold  them  sacred, 
and  endanger  our  Oriental  Empire  :  each  and  all  taking  only  s 
single  and  reluctant  glance  at  the  object  which  invited  sympathy, 
and  reminding  the  spectator  of  him — 

•<  Who  seem*d 
For  dignity  compos*d,  and  high  exploit : 
But  all  was  false  and  hollow ;  though  his  tongue 
Dropp'd  manna,  and  could  make  the  worse  appear 
The  better  reason.  ** 

"  Worthy  descendants  of  the  Priest  and  Levite,"  I  cried,  "  ye 
bedr  ample  testimony  to  your  legitimacy ;  go— go,  we  cannot  love 
you,  nor  must  we-— ^are  we — ^hate  you ;  but  we  may  pity  yon,  and 
deeply  pity  you  we  will,  for  you  are  sunk  to  a  degradation  a  thou- 
sand fathoms  deeper  than  the  afflicted  objects  you  refuse  to  com- 
passionate." 

But  who  are  these  ? — Before  me  passed  a  varied  and  illustrious 
throng, — Senators,  who  have  advocated  the  cause  of  suffering  hu- 
manity with  almost  angel-eloquence — Ministers  of  divers  names  and 
sects,  who  have  kindled  and  fed  with  more  than  vestal  fidelity,  a 
holy  flame  on  Britain's  altar — Missionaries  who  have  sacrificed  their 
country,  friends,  health,  and  life  to  aid  the  perishing — Men  of 
letters,  rank,  wealth,  eloquence,  and  song,  who  have  employed 
their  respective  talents  to  alleviate  human  woe — and  among  them 
many  a  widow  who  had  cast  her  mite  into  the  treasury  of  charity, 
and  many  a  poor  but  pious  peasant  who  had  breathed  a  fervent 
aspiration  for  Heaven's  benediction ! 

And  these — these  are  the  good  Samaritans  of  modem  times; 
they  avow  their  lineage ;  they  breathe  the  hallowed  spirit  of  Him  in 
whose  train  they  follow,  and  in  their  bosoms  is  found  felicity, 
rivalling  even  His ! 

Just  as  the  last  of  that  noble  band  appeared,  the  moon  shone 
brightly  into  my  apartment;  1  remembered  I  was  alone,  and  that 
my  family  awaited  my  return.  But  I  could  not  arise  from  my  seat  un- 
til I  had  proposed  the  question  to  my  own  heart, — In  which  of  these 
throngs  is  thy  place  ?  To  whom  art  thou  assimilated — to  the  Priest 
and  Levite,  or  to  the  good  Samaritan  ?  And,  having  received  a 
response  which  I  trust  was  faithful,  I  determined  to  propose  these 
interrogations,  my  reader,  to  you. 
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The  Regent's  Park, the  Regent's  Park! 

Shall  mountain,  mead,  and  dale. 
That  long  have  been  the  chosen  scene 

Of  each  romantic  tale — 
Shall  these  be  still  the  favorite  views 

That  bards  and  artists  mark? 
Or  shall  this  rhyme  become  sublime, 

And  sing  the  R^ent*s  Park  ? 

How  fond  are  folks  of  strolling  forth 

To  some  Arcadian  land ! 
AMray  they  go — portfolio 

And  pencil-case  in  hand : 
They  sketch  and  scribble  all  day  long 

On  themes  beneath  remark ; 
While  grass  as  green  and  cows  as  lean 

Are  m  the  Kegent*s  Park. 

On  Grecian  or  Italian  shores 

Some  seek  the  mouldering  pile ; 
And  others  walk  to  make  in  chalk 

A  drawing  of  the  Nile. 
Yet  here's  a  rare  and  rich  canal 

Whose  source  is  &r  less  dark ; 
And  as  for  Rome,  oh !  stay  at  home. 

And  paint  the  Regent's  Park. 

I  know  that  Paris  takes  the  lead : 

Some  think — ^while  some  deride  her — 
Her  verbum  sat.  as  good  as  that 

Which  Paris  gave  on  Ida. 
Vet  sure  she'd  find  her  flattered  charms, 

No  brighter  than  Lanark, 
If  she  in  France  could  cast  a  glance 

Around  the  Regent's  Park. 

'Twere  hard  to  say  which  shares  it  most. 

The  country  or  the  town  ; 
For  here  they  meet  in  mixture  sweet, 

And  lie  in  friendship  down. 
Both  art  and  nature  here  contend 

To  charm  each  rural  spark  : 
Some  people  do  confound  the  two 

When  in  the  Regent's  Park. 

It  looks  like  London's  safety-valve, 

A  coral  for  its  teeth ; 
Or  rather  now,  upon  its  brow, 

It  hangs  like  Csesar's  wreath. 
This  seems  a  spot  for  all  that  wish 

To  hear,  or  have,  a  lark ; 
And  tell  me  where  you  get  such  air 

As  in  the  Regent's  Park ! 

I'm  sure  a  biped  here  might  be 

As  healthy  as  a  bird ; 
For  all  around  the  hallowed  ground 

No  cough  was  ever  heard. 
And  he  who  would  be  free  from  gout. 

Or  hates  port  wine  and  bark, 
A  house  should  get — ^there's  one  to  let 

Just  by  the  Regent's  Park. 

Who  occupies  yon  classic  haimt? 

You  see  the  stately  door : — 
It  seems  as  though  old  Cicero 

Had  taken  the  first  floor. 


But  ah !  no  sage  is  living  there — 

'Tis  merely  Mr.  Clarke ; 
He  likes  his  seat  in  Fenchurch  Street^ 

But  loves  the  Retrent's  Park. 

How  fine  is  yonder  massy  dome 

Reared  up  with  monstrous  charge ; 
As  fixed  and  still  as  Primrose  Hill, 

It  looks  almost  as  large. 
To  either  summit  you  may  go. 

And  view,  with  wonder  stark. 
Each  dome  and  frieze,  the  walks  and 
trees. 

That  grace  the  Regent's  Park. 

See  where  lord  Hertford  gives  his  fi^tes, 

And  emulates  Vauxhall ; 
Sir  Herbert's  lodge,  where  " G.  R." dodge 

Each  other  on  the  wall. 
Ah  !  these  are  scenes  where  ancient  care 

Must  cease  to  fret  and  cark  ; 
How  fully  blest  are  all  that  rest 

Within  the  Regent's  Park  ! 

I  love  the  smaller  circle's  walk. 

And,  while  the  verdure  shields 
One's  fiice  from  sun,  to  hunt  for  fun 

In  those  Elysian  fields. 
To  see  the  nursery-maid  attract 

Some  coxcomb  of  a  clerk  ; 
To  hear  him  praise  her  air,  her  stays. 

And  then  tne  Regent's  Park. 

'Tis  sweet  to  stroll  when  evening  steals 

Above  the  circled  scene ; 
To  trace  her  shade  o'er  house  and  glade 

O'er  blinds  and  bushes  green : 
For  then  the  bland  musicians  come. 

And  play  "  hark,  follow,  hark  !'* 
A  novel  note — ^its  echoes  float 

All  round  the  Regent's  Park. 

But  what  is  that  whose  course  seems  still 

(Like  Parry's)  towards  the  pole  ! 
That  cherub  soft  that  sits  aloft. 

And  eats,  yet  shuns,  a  roll ! 
The  bear  of  the  society 

In  yonder  modem  ark ; — 
They've  formed  a  flat  Mount  Ararat, 

Here  in  the  Regent's  Park. 

How  glides  the  titled  crowd  along 

The  flower-bordered  walks ; 
And  mothers  hoax  the  little  folks — 

Mistaking  hems  for  hawks ! 
Rare  plan — to  tame  each  living  thing ! 

But  then  the  whale  and  shanc ! — 
.  They'll  both  be  there  in  tanks — ^but  where 

Will  be  the  R^ent's  Park? 

Where,  too,  the  carriages  of  steam, 

When  leopards,  side  by  side. 
With  blunted  claw  are  taught  to  draw 

Young  ladies  round  the  ride  ? — 
But  soft — behold  a  wolf  escapes, 

As  fierce  as  Joan  of  Arc ; 
A  man  I  feel  is  but  a  meal — 

Farewell  the  Regent's  Park  !         3. 
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Liberty,  as  every  one  knows,  is  the  favourite  theme  and  com- 
mon boast  of  Britons.  Historians  and  poets,  senators  and  plebeians, 
unite  to  extol  it,  and  profess  a  readiness  to  hazard  all  that  is  held 
dear  and  sacred  in  its  defence.  And,  we  may  observe,  it  is  pretty 
generally  taken  for  granted,  that  this  same  liberty  has  fixed  her 
chosen  seat,  and  universally  difiused  her  precious  blessings,  in  oar 
fertile  and  beautiful  island.     Cowper  has  said, 

"  We  ])gve  no  slaves  at  home,  then  why  abroad? 
And  they  themselves,  onee  ferried  o'er  the  wave 
That  parts  us,  are  emancipate  and  loos'd. 
Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  £ngland.** 

Has  not  the  bard  here  asserted  more  than  can  be  proved  ?  It  b 
true  we  have  not,  like  the  planters  of  the  West  Indies,  a  system 
which  confines  men  of  a  certain  cast  and  colour  to  hard  bondage ; 
we  do  not  see  fellow-men  bought  and  sold  at  market,  or  branded 
and  whipped  like  cattle.  But«  if  we  look  around  us,  I  am  disposed 
to  think  we  shall  find  many  slaves,  even  treading  British  ground, 
and  breathing  British  air.  Let  us  not  be  dazzled  and  deluded  by 
high-sounding  terms  and  flattering  eulogies.  The  evil  which  we 
so  emphatically  reprobate  and  condemn  in  foreign  lands,  really 
exists  in  almost  every  part  of  our  own  country. 

Look  into  the  agricultural  parts  of  England,  and  you  see  the 
peasantry  sunk,  or  fast  sinking,  into  parochial  slavery.  Where  is 
that  air  of  comfort  and  content,  and  that  manly  independence  of 
spirit,  which  half  a  century  ago  distinguished  this  valuable  class 
of  men  ?  Where  are  those  habits  of  industry  and  honesty,  prudence 
and  frugality,  which  once  threw  a  lovely  and  engaging  lustre  over 
the  character  of  our  villagers  ?  Where  are  the  kindness  and  cor- 
diality which  once  reciprocally  connected  simple  rustics  and  their 
employers?  They  have  disappeared  under  the  baneful  grinding 
system  of  parochial  rates.  Whether  the  effect  is  attributable  to 
the  system  itself,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  administered, 
is  not  now  a  subject  of  enquiry.  Abstract  principles,  or  points 
which  involve  scientific  research,  we  shall  leave  to  the  discussion 
of  philosophers  and  political  economists.  But  it  is  a  fact  the  most 
evident  and  palpable,  that  when  men  have  once  lost  all  hope  of 
bettering  their  condition,  they  soon  give  up  their  endeavours. 
Spirit  and  enterprise  evaporate,  and  a  cold  chilling  apathy  seizes 
and  depresses  the  mind.  Labouring  husbandmen,  at  this  time,  re- 
ceive only  a  scanty  pittance  in  the  shape  of  wages.  I  have  lately 
ascertained,  by  enquiries  the  most  minute  and  exact,  that  in  many 
places  the  farmers  do  not  give  their  best  workmen  more  than  eight 
shillings  a  week,  and  old  men,  and  all  who  have  declined  in 
strength  and  activity,  are  put  ofif  with  one-fourth  or  one- third  less. 
While  provisions  remain  at  the  price  they  now  bear,  is  it  possible 
that  this  useful  body  of  labourers  should  with  such  wages  support 
their  families  ?  The  answer  must,  without  hesitating  a  moment,  b^ 
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giFcn  in  the  negatire.  They  are,  then,  reduced  to  make  choice  of 
one  out  of  these  three  things,  viz.  to  starve,  to  steal,  or  to  apply  to 
harsh,  brow-beating  overseers.  The  last  course  is  the  most  com- 
mon and  the  least  painful ;  yet  there  is  enough  in  it  revolting  to 
every  generous  feeling  of  nature.  Those  who  till  the  ground  for 
us  are  deprived  of  their  fair  earnings,  or  are  compelled  to  receive 
them  in  part,  as  doled  out  with  grudging  hand  by  a  petty  tyrant 
clothed  in  a  little  brief  authority.  Single  men  of  this  class  are  the 
last  to  be  supplied  with  work,  because  they  have  no  families,  and 
are  often  told  by  parish  officers  to  go  out  and  find  it  where  they 
can.  What  is  the  consequence  ?  They  either  become  abandoned 
and  reckless  vagabonds,  or,  disappointed  in  their  fruitless  search 
for  employment,  return  home  and  marry  as  soon  as  possible.  Thus 
the  swarms  of  wandering  mendicants  and  settled  paupers  increase 
from  year  to  year.  The  state  of  villinage  among  our  ancestors, 
and  tiie  condition  of  the  Russian  serfs  at  this  day,  have  been 
deeply  and  deservedly  execrated.  But  is  there  any  thing  in  a  mere 
name  ?  Parish  vassalage,  when  carried  to  its  last  point  of  degrada- 
tion, may  be  quite  as  odious  and  intolerable  as  domestic  vassalage. 
Nay,  there  are  greater  chances  of  some  mixture  of  mildness  under 
one  tyrant  than  under  many. 

Look  into  our  manufacturing  towns,  and  form  an  impartial  esti- 
mate of  the  lower  classes  there.  The  general  use  of  machinery, 
and  the  rapid  increase  of  population,  have  reduced  the  wages  of 
mechanics  and  operatives,  below  the  fair  average  requisite  to 
procure  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  Let  any  one,  ac- 
quainted with  the  places  where  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  goods 
are  made,  candidly  say,  whether  the  weavers  are  not,  in  a  mitiga- 
ted sense  of  the  term,  a  sort  of  slaves  ?  Or  let  him  visit  Sheffield 
and  Birmingham,  and  tell  us  whether  the  same  conclusion  does 
not  apply  to  those  who  are  sweating  at  the  anvil  and  the  forge. 
I  was  lately  informed  by  a  person  in  the  trade,  that  nail-makers, 
and  others  employed  in  hardware,  must  work  diligently  to  get  ten- 
pence  or  a  shilling  a  day.  I  wish  not  to  lay  any  great  stress  upon 
insulated  cases.  There  may  be  an  unusual  briskness,  or  an  extra- 
ordinary stagnation,  from  local  and  temporary  causes ;  these  are 
not  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  in  forming  a  comprehensive  esti- 
mate. But  those  who  have  collected  and  compared  facts,  measur- 
ing the  average  of  wages  through  a  series  of  years,  and  the  price 
of  food  during  the  same  period,  have  found  that  the  general  con- 
dition of  our  manufacturers  is  considerably  deteriorated.  And 
when  we  bear  in  mind  the  disagreeable  and  unhealthy  nature  of 
many  of  their  employments,  and  the  vast  masses  of  them  gathered 
together  in  certain  districts  of  great  Britain,  they  are  in  some 
respects  more  pitiably  depressed  than  the  cultivators  of  the  soil. 

Look  into  the  mercantile  world,  and  observe  the  state  of  those 
who  take  the  laborious  department  on  quays  and  wharfs,  in  ware- 
houses and  shops.  Are  they  not  tasked  to  strenuous  efforts,  pretty 
nearly  up  to  the  last  point  which  the  physical  powers  of  nature  are 
capable  of  sustaining?  And  what  shall  we  call  these  men  but  a 
species  of  slaves  ?  We  grant,  indeed,  that  avarice  and  ambition, 
in  every  age,  and  almost  in  every  country,  have  subjected  a  conside* 
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rable  portion  of  the  community  to  grievous  burdeng  and  privations. 
Britons,  however,  of  the  present  day,  who  themselves  bask  in  the 
sunshine  of  prosperity,  are  often  heard  to  declaim  with  pride  and 
exultation  on  the  freedom  and  happiness  which  all  orders  among  us 
enjoy.  We  scarcely  need  say,  there  is  much  of  rant  and  nonsense 
in  these  fulsome  strains.  They  may  soothe  the  ear  and  suit  the 
taste  of  the  sleek  and  smiling  courtier,  who  has  gained  a  good  pen- 
sion, or  the  pampered  heir  of  a  large  estate  secured  by  entail.  The 
school-boy,  too,  who  is  preparing  materials  for  a  panegyric  to 
decorate  his  theme,  is  generally  delighted  with  such  things.  But 
those  who  have  penetrated  beneath  the  surface,  and  examined  the 
real  condition  of  society  in  its  lower  grades,  find  far  more  to  call 
forth  grief  than  joy.  Such  as  are  old  enough  to  compare  the 
state  of  our  English  peasantry  and  manufacturers  half  a  century 
ago,  with  their  circumstances  at  the  present  time,  and  are  in  every 
respect  competent  to  judge,  will  confess  that  a  change  for  the  worse 
has  taken  place.  It  is  readily  admitted,  that  benevolent  indivi- 
duals and  societies,  have  done  much  to  diffuse  knowledge  and 
religion  among  the  lower  classes.  These  well-meant  and  zealously 
conducted  efforts,  have  unquestionably  alleviated  the  miseries 
which  every  friend  of  mankind  must  deplore.  But  after  making 
this  concession,  the  frightful  and  growing  mass  of  wretchedness 
presented  to  view,  in  the  state  of  the  labouring  poor,  calls  aloud 
for  some  remedial  measures.  And  what  shall  be  done,  or  attempt- 
ed ?  Petty  projects,  or  feeble  palliatives,  are  worse  than  useless. 
We  want  a  system  capable  of  going  to  the  root  and  core  of  the 
evil;  a  system  clearly  defined,  firmly  supported,  and  carried 
into  vigorous  operation.  When  will  men  of  intellectual  energy, 
political  wisdom,  moral  principle,  and  Christian  benevolence,  turn 
their  attention  to  this  grand  object?  When  shall  we  behold 
earnest  and  combined  endeavours,  with  something  indicative  of 
resolute  perseverance,  to  grapple  with  an  evil  of  portentous  mag- 
nitude, which  threatens  ruin  to  the  nation  ?  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
sound  the  tocsin  of  alarm,  when  there  is  no  danger.  The  danger 
has  long  existed,  and  ought  not  to  be  concealed.  We  are  fully 
persuaded,  there  is  the  greatest  cause  for  painful  apprehension,  in 
the  increasing  pauperism  and  degradation  of  the  common  people. 
Thinking  persons  have  long  seen  this,  and  intimated  their  fears, 
but  it  is  time  for  all  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  country  at  heart, 
to  speak  out  with  honest  plainness  and  decision.  The  writer  of 
these  pages  has  ventured  to  introduce  this  important  subject,  with 
the  hope  of  drawing  forth,  in  '*  The  British  Magazine,"  those 
talents  and  resources  which  are  more  adequate  to  do  it  justice. 
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The  British  Magazine  for  January,  contuned  an  article  under  this  head, 
entitled  "  Quacks  and  Apothecaries  ;*'  we  have  received  ahout  tweuty  replies 
to  the  communication,  and  in  common  justice  conceive  ourselves  called  upon 
to  insert  one  or  more  of  them.  We  select  the  foUowingf,  as  in  our  opinion 
most  to  the  point  The  only  observation  we  shall  make  upon  the  subject  is, 
that  both  of  our  correspondents  are  greatly  mistaken  upon  some  matters.  The 
individual  by  whom  the  article  was  written  is  a  moi^t  accomplished  scholar,  a 
skilful  surgeon  who  has  obtained  the  highest  honours  of  his  profession,  and,  we 
unhesitatingly  assert,  was  actuated  only  by  the  best  motives — to  do  good,  and 
to  expose  what  he  considered  deception. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BRITISH  MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — You  have  admitted  into  your  number  for  January,  an  attack  on  a 
body  of  men  of  which  I  am  a  member,  and  therefore  feel  myself  called  upon 
to  answer.  The  spirit  of  that  paper  would  ensure  its  own  refutation,  were  it 
not  that  the  character  of  your  magazine  gives  importance  to  what  would  else 
be  contemptible.  The  title  chosen  for  it  exhibits  taste  and  discretion  similar 
to  that  of  certain  papers,  thrust  into  the  hands  of  the  passenger  in  the  streets 
of  the  metropolis,  headed,  *'  Beware  of  duackery ;"  **  Mercury  is  the  death  of 
thousands ;"  '*  No  cure  no  pay ;"  &c.,  or  the  popular  associations  of  professors 
of  kw,  wiUi  a  certain  personage  not  to  be  named  in  your  pages.  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  show  that  the  statements  that  writer  makes  are  directlv  opposed  to 
facts,  and  the  opinions  he  avows  are  remarkable  only  for  prejudice  and  mis- 
conception. I  entreat  your  readers  to  peruse  once  more  the  paper  in  question, 
entitled  **  Public  Abuses.    No.  I. — Quacks  and  Apothecaries.'* 

£very  man  must  know  something  of  the  surgeon-apothecary  in  society,  and 
must  immediately  see  the  injustice  of  this  association.  The  mild  and  genUe- 
manly  accusations  brought  against  this  body  of  men,  are,  if  I  correctiy  under- 
stand the  article,  1st,  extortion ;  2ndly,  the  use  of  calomel ;  3dly,  ignorance 
and  incompetence ;  4thly,  knowing  too  much,  and  of  practising  one  branch  uf 
the  art,  which,  in  his  estimation,  is  unseemly ;  and  dtnlv,  of  having  too  many 
money  affairs  to  allow  him  to  attend  to  his  professional  duties.  In  addition  to 
this  fearful  catalogue  some  minor  peccadilloes  are  mentioned,  such  as  convert- 
ing sober  ladies  and  gentiemeu  into  drunkards,  by  exhibiting  to  them  ardent 
spirits  under  the  disguise  of  medicine,  &c.  I  shall  answer  these  charges  in 
detail.  Every  surgeon-apothecary,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  is  allegea  to  be 
an  extortioner.  What  a  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  society !  A  numerous 
class,  supported  and  encouraged,  who  extort  four  or  five  hundred  per  cent  more 
for  their  wares  than  the  duped  people  can  obtain  them  for  at  the  comer  of 
every  street!  But  we  would  ask,  does  the  doctor  in  medicine  cure  diseases  by 
magic ;  or  does  he  administer  drugs  ? — ^if  the  latter,  does  he  give  the  patient 
those  drugs  P  Now  I  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  surgeon- 
apothecary  charges  for  his  medicine  only  a  small  per  centage  (say  thirty  per 
cent)  more  than  tiie  druggist,  and  this  increased  charge  is  understood  by  every 
penon,  as  intended  to  remunemte  him  for  his  personal  attendance.  No  one, 
however,  would  refuse  the  small  sum  of  five  snillin^  for  a  visit,  and  charge 
the  drugs  at  prime  cost  It  is  not  true  that  the  majority  of  surgeon-apothe- 
caries give  more  medicine  than  is  necessary  to  the  patient,  for  the  purposes  of 
paying  themselves.  This  profession  cannot  be  exempted  from  its  share  of  dis- 
tionest  men,  any  more  than  the  coUege  of  physicians  or  tiie  church  of  England ; 
— ^but  should  we  on  the  strength  of  a  thiei  or  an  adulterer  in  these  bodies, 
stamp  the  whole  with  the  infamy  of  such  characters  ?  The  fee  of  the  physician 
is  a  guinea,  and  if  he  really  kno\^$  the  uses  of  drugs,  he  cannot  fail  to  j^rescribe 
something.  The  fact  is,  that  physicians  usually  prescribe  more  medicine  than 
the  apothecary.   This,  with  the  fee,  is  too  much  for  persons  in  middling  or  even 
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in  the  upper  ranks  of  life,  particularly  as  it  often  happens  that  two  or  three  mts 
are  necessary  in  one  day.  What  is  the  practice  in  such  cases?  Why  the 
physician  sees  the  patient  once,  aud  leaves  the  surgeon-apothecary  to  watch 
the  symptoms,  and  trusts  to  his  judgment  for  the  adoption  ol  measures  rendered 
necessary  by  circumstances — ^and  he  is  fully  competent  to  this  most  difficult  of 
professional  duties.  Indeed  there  are  some  cases  for  which  the  general  prac- 
titioner is  indispensable,  and  the  physician  or  pure  surgeon  usually  has 
recourse  to  his  assistance.  The  stories  told  of  the  long  bills  of  apothecaries  are 
mere  fiction.  I  am  acquainted  with  some  of  the  first  practitioners  in  London, 
and  on  enouiry,  am  informed  that  they  never  heard  of  such  bills.  I  maintain, 
therefore,  tnat  on  the  ground  of  economy  the  surgeon-apothecazy  ought  to  be 
preferred  to  the  physician. 

The  second  charge  against  the  general  practitioner  is  that  they  use  calomel. 
I  would  ask — is  the  man  who  does  not  know  what  calomel  is,  competent  to 
speak  of  its  uses  ?  This  writer  calls  it  '*  acid  of  mercury, ^^  it  would  be  equally 
good  sense  to  speak  of  **  pepper  of  salt,"  ''  wood  of  iron,''  &c.  I  advise  him  to 
look  into  some  work  on  chemistiy,  to  understand  the  grossness  of  this  mistake: 
but  an  ignorance  of  chemistry  is  not  all  this  allegation  implies ;  did  he  ever  hear 
of  one  Dr.  Curry— of  a  certain  Mr.  Abemethy? — were  they  apothecaries? 
Does  he  know  there  is  a  disease  in  children  called  marasmus  ? — did  lie  never  see 
a  case  of  inflammation  deep-seated  in  the  liver  ?  I  assure  your  readers  that 
the  use  of  mercury  in  all  its  forms  is  understood — established  on  the  evidence 
of  every  physician  who  has  written, — and  known  to  every  apprentice  of  two 
years*  standmg.  A  prejudice  entertained  by  a  medical  man  against  the  use  of 
any  medicine,  may  often  lead  to  the  sacriiice  of  life,  and  must  to  continued 
suffering  which  might  be  relieved. 

The  grand  charge,  however,  is  of  ignorance  and  incompetence  of  the 
surgeon-apothecary.  Unfortunately  for  this  charge,  the  public  is  protected 
most  effectually  by  act  of  parliament  No  one  can  practise  as  a  general 
practitioner  in  medicine,  without  having  gone  through  a  long  course  of 
study,  and  submitted  to  an  examination  more  scrutinizing,  and  more  to  the 
point  of  medical  knowledge,  than  is  necessair  to  obtain  a  doctor's  degree  at  any 
college  in  this  country.  At  Apothecaries-hall  candidates  are  examined  on 
their  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  on  chemistry,  pharmacy,  botany, 
materia-medica,  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  and  therapeutics :  and  it  is  no 
superficial  information  that  will  carry  any  man  through  this  examination.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  general  practitioner  pursues  the  whole  course  of  study 
necessary  to  the  pure  surgeon,  and  is  examined  at  the  college,  most  minutely, 
on  anatomy  and  surgery.  He  also  attends  some  school  of  midwifery.  The 
physician  studies  for  a  less  time,  his  examinations  are  deficient  in  many  of 
these  departments  of  science,  and  he  is  actually  forbidden  to  know  any  thing 
of  midwifery  if  he  aspire  to  the  honours  of  his  class.  It  is  no  less  a  vulgar 
error,  because  it  has  been  heretofore  generally  entertained,  that  the  physidan  can 
go  to  the  well  head  of  some  fountain  of  which  others  must  drink  the  troubled 
stream.  Where  is  this  fountain  of  knowledge  of  which  the  general  practitioner 
cannot  partake  P 

What  are  the  consequences  of  a  partial  education  ?  Surely  any  one,  he  he 
physician  or  surgeon,  who  is  ignorant  of  the  numberless  ciroumstances  incident 
to  child-bearing,  is  incompetent  to  pre^ribe  for  any  disease  of  females.  A 
young  physician  who  was  appointed  to  a  great  hospital  in  London,  actually 
prescribed  cupping  on  the  back  for  a  patient  in  labour,  mistaking  the  pains 
for  lumbago.  Then  the  physician  is  ignorant  of  surgery^;  I  will  shew  to  what 
mistakes  this  leads.  I  was  caUed  to  a  patient  for  whom  a  physician  bad  just 
before  prescribed  some  simple  medicine,  and  found  him  labouring  undor  a 
mechanical  obstruction,  which  would  inevitably  have  destroyed  life  if  left  for 
four  hours  longer.  A  simple  surgical  operation  gave  immediate  relief  to  the 
sufferer.  Pure  surgeons  are  liable  to,  and  fall  into  the  same  errors.  Tliey 
presume  to  use  their  kniv&s  on  a  body,  perhaps  under  the  influence  of  con- 
stitutional disorder,  and  thus  through  ignorance  kill  their  patients.  One 
celebrated  London  surgeon  is  accustomed  to  say,  '*  Thank  God  I  know  nodiinf: 
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of  medicine.*'  Another  nearly  sacrificed,  to  his  ignorance  of  chemistry,  the 
life  of  the  dispenser,  by  ordering  a  mixture  of  two  substances,  which,  when  put 
together,  explode  violently.  Our  prescription  files  would,  if  published,  tell 
strange  tales  of  the  ignorance  of  physicians  and  pure  surgeons,  ^fiut  we  are 
well  aware  that  in  every  class  in  society,  ignorant  and  presumptuous  men  will 
be  found,  and  we  would  not  do  the  honourable  and  enlightened  the  injustice 
to  confound  such  with  them. 

The  perfection  attained  by  the  division  of  labour  in  the  arts,  is  appealed  to 
a.s  a  sanction  to  the  divisions  in  the  practice  of  medicine ;  the  former  depends 
on  manual  dexterity,  the  latter  on  circumstances  not  even  analogous.  No 
division  of  the  human  body  is  practicable ;  we  cannot  send  the  head  to  one 
artisan  to  be  repaired,  the  stomach  to  another,  the  limbs  to  a  third.  The 
human  body  is  a  unit,  formed  by  the  union  of  various  organs,  all  constructed 
of  the  involutions  of  vessels  having  a  common  trunk,  and  of  sensitive  fibres 
having  a  centre  of  sensation  ;  and  if  we  pretend  to  interfere  with  one  part,  we 
most  thoroughly  understand  the  whole.  The  man  who  has  studied,  who  has 
practised  every  branch  of  physic,  is  the  only  one  competent  to  treat  diseases — 
the  only  one  worthy  of  puolic  confidence.  Such  is  the  general  practitioner, 
and  as  such  he  is  appreciated  by  the  public ;  do  we  not  see  that  every  one  who 
commences  practice  and  pursues  the  straight-forward  path  of  integrity  and 
honour,  is  able  (using  the  words  of  the  traducer)  "  to  set  up  first  his  gig,  next 
his  cab,  and  lasdy  his  carriage,"  whUe  the  less  useful  members  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  those  of  all  classes  who  pursue  the  crooked  ways  of  dishonesty, 
slandering  their  superiors,  scorning  their  inferiors,  and  doing  injustice  to  their 
brethren,  although  the  sunshine  of  fame  may  for  a  moment  gleam  upon  them, 
sink  at  length  into  infamy  or  oblivion. 

The  other  charges  advanced,  namely,  of  too  great  a  devotion  to  their  own 
affairs  and  neglect  of  their  professional  duties,  of  giving  ladies  ardent  spirits, 
et  cetera,  we  may  safely  leave  to  the  common  sense  of  the  reader. 

Since  your  wnter  has  associated  the  names  of  apothecaries  and  quacks,  I 
may  observe  that  quacks  always  assume  the  title  of  doctors  in  medicine  or 
pure  surgeons ;  were  they  to  assume  the  title  of  apothecary,  they  would  be 
liable  to  punishment  by  law. 

Having,  I  trust,  fairly  stated  the  claims  of  the  surgeon-apothecaries  as 
resting  on  their  competence  and  knowledge,  I  would  say  a  wora  on  their  use- 
fulness in  society.  The  public,  generally,  cannot  judge  of  the  nature  of  a 
disease,  whether  it  require  the  surgeon  or  physician.  Tlie  general  piuctitioner 
is  able  to  undertake  any  case.  Suppose  a  patient  taken  suddenly  ill — a  phy- 
sician is  called — ^perhaps  in  the  night, — ^bleeding  is  necessary,  or  the  removing 
an  obstruction  by  some  simple  surgical  operation ;  a  general  practitioner  or 
surgeon  must  be  sent  for;  and  it  has  sometimes  happened  that  the  time  lost 
was  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  life,  which  would  have  been  saved  had  relief  been 
more  promptly  afforded.  There  is  no  man,  we  hope,  in  any  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession, who  would  not  readily  call  to  his  assistance  either  physician  or  surgeon 
to  afford  the  patient  every  possible  chance.  Who  would  not  prefer  the  phy- 
sician who  has  practised  generally,  and  whom  age,  experience,  and  success, 
have  induced  to  take  a  degree  and  limit  his  attention  to  consultations? 

The  public  will  learn  with  great  satisfaction  that  a  recent  decision  of  Lord 
Tenteruen,  has  determined  that  surgeon-apothecaries  can  legally  receive  fees 
for  attendance ;  thus  thev  are  placed  on  a  level  with  physicians.  We  feel 
assured  they  will  speedily  avail  tliemselves  of  this  decision,  and  rise  above 
the  suspicion  so  unjustly  entertained  by  the  mean  and  selfish,  of  administering 
drugs  unnecessarily  and  a\  ariciously. 

like  writer  of  the  article  in  question  has  promised  to  return  to  the  subject ; 
if  he  does  so,  I  trust  it  will  be  under  the  influence  of  a  candid  determination 
to  speak  the  truth.  I  pledge  myself  to  stand  forward  again,  if  necessary,  in 
the  defence  of  a  class  so  honourable,  so  enlightened,  and  so  useful  in  society 
as  the  general  practitioners  of  medicine.         I  remain,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

16,  Foiey  Placcy  London,  John  Gardner. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BRITISH  MAOiZINB. 

Sir, — ^Tlie  article,  ''No.  I,  Public  Abuses,"  in  the  British  Magazine  for 
January,  contains  charges  brought  against  a  most  respectable  and  meritorioos 
class  of  persons,  which  requires  some  reply.  From  the  style  of  the  attack  and 
nature  of  the  charges,  it  appears  to  be  the  effusion  of  ignorant  and  malevolent 
spleen,  or  rather  the  result  of  the  jealousy  of  some  physician,  anxious  to  revenge 
his  ill  success  in  practice  on  his  more  fortunate  rivals  in  the  field.  It  is  in 
character  with  the  latter  supposition  that  he  so  strongly  upholds  the  calling  in 
of  that  class  of  the  medical  profession,  who,  often  widiout  much  prenous 
knowledge  of  the  practical  part  of  it,  frequently  settle  in  London  aller  attend- 
ing for  two  or  three  years  the  theoretical  courses  of  Edinburgh.  The  charge 
df  downright  villany,  so  unceremoniously  brought  against  the  whole  class  of 
''  general  practitioners,"  is  so  impudent,  that  it  can  never  be  believed  by  per- 
sons possessing  common  penetration ;  especially  as  those  thus  charged,  axe  for 
the  most  part  as  liberally  educated  as  Uie  physicians  or  pure  surgeons,  who 
are  placed  (by  the  writer)  in  opposition  to  them.  It  is  an  interested  and 
malicious  libel  to  assert,  that  for  weeks,  nay  months,  ^  the  stomachs  of  the 
unfortunate  patients  "  are  dosed  by  villanous  compounds,  till  the  *'  evil  to  the 
stomach  and  constitution  is  often  irreparable."  Is  such  slander  to  be  believed, 
contrary  to  every  day's  experience  ?  The  real  or  pretended  ignorance  of  the 
writer  asserts  that  stimulating  bitters  or  other  draughts,  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  create  a  desire  for  re^  drams,  and  form  determined  drunkards ;  now, 
before  composing  such  absurdities,  he  ought  to  have  enquired,  did  he  not  already 
know  it,  and  he  would  have  found  that  this  description  of  tonic  is  seldom 
given  more  than  once  or  twice  a  day,  and,  for  the  most  part,  is  composed  of  one 
or  two  drams  of  an  appropriate  tincture,  with  a  slightly  aromatic  water  or 
simple  infusion  as  an  agreeable  vehicle ;  and  further,  that  most  tinctures  are 
maae  of  equal  parts  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  water,  as  being  more  proper  to 
extract  the  virtues  of  the  ingredients ;  so  that  on  an  average  such  patients  mav 
swallow  daily  two  or  three  tea  spoonsful  of  alcohol,  equal,  perhaps,  to  a  fouru 
or  sixth  of  the  quantity  the  patient  would  take  when  in  health  in  the  shape 
of  wine. 

The  observation  on  the  poisonous  nature  of  the  medicines  is  as  trite  as  it  is 
well  known,  and  only  suits  the  writer  that  he  may  introduce  the  "  general 
practitioners "  to  his  readers,  as  unrelenting  and  secret  murderers,  devoid  of 
the  common  feelings  of  humanity ;  bleeding  becomes  equally  an  instrument  of 
murder  in  their  hands,  unless  the  '*  skill  and  discrimination  "  of  the  phvsician 
sanction  it,  which  "  skill"  is  reiterated  on  the  subject  of  dispensing — OLe  jam 
satis !  The  '*  general  practitioner  "  is  said  to  have  his  whole  time  emplovd  in 
making  out  his  bills  (but  which  it  is  well  known  is  a  department  usually  and 
safely  left  to  the  apprentices),  therefore  his  mind  is  not  considered  equal  to 
comprehending  the  daily  improvements  in  physic.    It  is,  we  are  told,  to  the 

Shysician  or  pure  surgeon  alone  we  ought  to  apply.;  they  have  no  cares, 
omestic  or  professional,  to  take  off  their  attention  firom  the  cases  submitted  to 
them ;  no  weekly  or  monthly  settling  of  the  long  files  of  prescriptions  sent 
to  the  contracting  chemist,  who  must  be  gratefiil  to  give  up  at  least  a  third 
of  the  value  of  drugs  dispensed,  and  which  doubtless  never  consist  of  the 
unholy  and  poisonous  combinations  alluded  to  above ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  con- 
ceive the  physician  to  have  any  interest  in  the  continuance  of  the  patient's 
disorder,  he  having  only  the  twofold  advantage  of  the  fee,  and  druggist's  per 
centage ;  the  latter  is  a  charge  which  can  be  easily  brought  home  to  many  a 
junior  physician,  who  perhaps  affects  a  contempt  for  the  lower  grade  of 
general  practitioners.  The  effrontery  of  this  starving  physician  is  equally  in 
character  with  his  unmanly  attack  on  a  liberal  and  well-educated  class  of  the 
profession,  when  he  proposes  a  remedy  for  existing  evUs  as  follows,  **  let  the 
patients  apply  to  the  consulting  person,  surgeon  or  physician,  who  will  have 
no  avowed  or  implied  understanding  with  the  '  genend  practitioner!'" — ^he  has 
quite  forgotten  to  allude  to  the  contracting  chemists,  who  have  understanding 
with  such  philanthropists. 
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One  real  quadc  is  certainly  glanced  at,  in  the  paper  invidiously  and  imperti- 
neutly  headed  "duacks  and  Apothecaries,"  but  ne  returns  speedily  to  the 
original  attack,  bv  attempting  to  shew  how  much  cheaper  it  is  to  employ 
the  physician  and  chemist,  by  comparing  the  charges  of  the  latter,  and  the 
general  practitioners,  for  drugs.  Two  cases  of  enormous  imposition  are  given, 
the  first  of  which  (if  true)  proves  the  apothecary  to  be  a  cheat,  and  the  patient 
a  blockhead,  for  submitting  for  three  month*  to  take  medicines  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  shillings  per  day ;  the  bill  being  sixty  guineas,  and  his  wages  as  journey- 
man coachmaker /or  tie  year^  seventy-five  guineas ; — an  account  so  monstrous 
that  i  shall  hesitate  to  believe  it  on  such  testimony,  it  being  totally  impossible 
to  suppose  any  such  person  could  "  pay  over"  such  a  sum,  especially  as  he 
could  never  have  worked  at  his  trade  whilst  imbibing  medicine  at  the  rate  of 
seven  pence  halfpenny  per  hour ! ! 

The  chaii^  made  by  respectable  practitioners  is  well  known  far  to  exceed 
the  mere  average  profit  on  the  drugs,  because  (till  the  late  decision  of  Lord 
Tenterden)  it  was  the  only  legal  means  of  charging  for  time,  skill,  education, 
^c. ;  and  that  the  patients  have  not  felt  the  charges  so  exorbitant,  may  be 
proved  or  inferred  from  the  still  frequent  custom  of  giving  some  additional  fee, 
which  circumstance,  I  doubt  not,  much  scandalizes  the  worthy  writer,  and 
produces  the  overflow  of  envious  feeling  at  the  rapid  success  of  the  "  Boy- 
maa-midwife,*'  with  which  he  closes  his  ingenious  but  not  ingenuous  paper. 

I  am.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
A  "  General  pRACTinoNBB." 


HIGH-WAYS  AND  BY-WAYS. 

Amoko  the  improvements  on  the  new  road,  which  forms  a  semi-circle  round 
the  northern  parts  of  the  city,  is  the  removal  of  the  many  turnpikes  which  con- 
tinually obstructed  the  numerous  carriages  which  ply  on  it.  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  for  when  a  road  becomes  a  street  and  a  part  of  the  city,  as  this  has, 
like  the  Boulevard  in  Paris,  all  obstructions  to  it  should  be  removed  for  general 
convenience.  But  while  this  principle  is  adopted  on  a  road,  and  that  which 
was  an  obstructed  way  is  converted  into  an  open  thoroughfare,  we  cannot  see 
the  justice  of  suffering  a  public  thoroughfare  to  be  converted  into  obstructed 
ways.  Several  of  the  streets  opening  into  this  road  are  shut  up  by  bars  and 
gates,  as  if  they  were  the  demesnes  of  individuals.  The  great  avenue  leading 
uom  Holbom  to  Somei's  Town  is  by  dueen  Street  and  Bedford  Square,  which 
opens  into  the  new  road  at  Upper  Wobum  Place.  Here  a  barrier  is  fixed, 
which  no  cart  or  common  carriage  is  allowed  to  pass.  Similar  barriers  are 
erected  at  other  places,  and  a  number  of  streets,  with  a  dense  and  crowded 
population,  formmg  a  city  of  considerable  size,  now  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
London,  and  the  great  avenue  of  communication  between  the  surrounding 
parts,  is  shut  up  from  the  public  like  a  fortified  city  in  the  time  of  war.  On 
one  of  these  gates  is  the  following  inscription : — 

^  By  permission  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  during  his  gmce^s  pleasure, 
gentUmen**  carriase$  may  pass  through  this  gate  from  7  in  the  morning  till  1 1 
at  night ;  carts,  drays,  trucks,  &c.,  will  not  be  permitted  to  pass. — Bedford 
office,  Bloomsbury." 

In  no  country  in  the  world,  perhaps,  is  this  odious  aristocracy,  this  utter 
contempt  and  exclusion  of  the  people  permitted  or  practised  at  the  present  day 
but  in  England — ^in  no  city  in  £urope,  we  believe,  axe  the  public  streets  thus 
shut  up,  and  the  people  insulted,  by  the  insolent  notification  of  a  lord,  that 
no  carnage  can  pass  except  that  of  a  gentleman,  and  even  that  only  during  his 
good  pleasure.  This,  be  it  remembered,  is  from  a  whig,  and  that  too  an  ultra- 
whig,  whose  family  has  stunned  us  for  the  last  century  with  clamour  about 
liber^  and  popular  rights.  Such  a  contempt  and  expulsion  of  the  people  is  as 
ridiculous  as  it  is  odious.  We  would  recommend  to  nis  grace  to  substitute  fo- 
the  present  motto  on  his  arms  the  more  appropriate  one  of  Odi  prafannm  vulgvs 
H  arces. 
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Meantime  it  is  our  duty  to  tell  him  some  of  the  InconTenieiices  wliich  result 
fiom  this  erection  of  gates  in  the  centre  of  populous  cities,  and  shutting  them 
in  the  face  of  the  passenger.  Vehicles  of  different  kinds  come  up  frorm  Hd- 
hom,  through  Queen  Street,  where  there  is  no  gate  to  stop  them  till  ther  arrive 
at  Euston  Square.  Here  they  find  a  fellow  7  feet  high,  with  large  wbiskeis, 
lolling  on  the  hars,  and  telling  them  to  go  hack  again ;  and  hundreds  of  poor 
men,  with  heavy-laden  cattle,  are  ohliged  every  day  to  return,  when  withm  a 
few  yards  of  their  destination,  to  take  a  circuit  of  more  than  a  mile  before  they 
can  disentangle  themselves  from  the  gates  that  enclose  them.  A  few  days 
since  a  woman,  labouring  under  a  heavy-laden  truck,  and  nearly  exhausted 
with  heat  and  fatigue,  appeared  before  this  gate,  of  whose  existence  she  knew 
nothing,  and  attempt^  to  pass  on  as  through  any  other  street  Presently  the 
Ooliah  appeared,  but  no  entreaties  would  induce  him  to  open  the  gate.  If  it 
had  been  a  toll-bar,  any  of  the  passengers  would  have  gladly  paid  for  her, 
but  as  it  was  a  lord's  gate,  there  was  no  remedy.  It  was  r^ly  a  pitiable  thing 
to  see  the  poor  woman  compelled  to  retrace  her  steps  under  her  heavy  burden, 
while  a  huge  robustrous  fellow,  whose  belly  is  growing  unwieldy  through  very 
indolence,  and  who  ought  to  be  the  very  man  to  carry  such  a  load  for  her,  sat 
laughing  at  her  embarrassment 

It  is  said  that  this  part  of  the  city  is  the  Bedford  estate,  and  that  it  is  both 
just  and  necessary  to  preserve  the  rights  of  property  in  this  way.  With  this  we 
have  nothing  to  say,  except  that  private  rights  are  often  made  to  yield  to  pubUc 
convenience.  We  would  ask,  if  it  was  found  necessary  for  public  convenience 
to  run  a  line  of  road  through  a  poor  man's  field,  whether  he  could  prevent  it; 
or  when  it  was  made,  whether  he  could  make  any  reservation  of  erecting  gates 
when  and  where  he  pleased  in  it  ?  We  presume  that,  a  fortiori^  no  such  right 
can  or  ought  to  exist,  where  an  estate  is  converted  into  a  town,  inasmuch  as 
Uie  obstruction  of  a  crowded  street  is  attended  with  much  more  loss  and  incon- 
venience than  that  of  a  country  road.  The  poor  people  living  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  new  road,  who  never  used  it  because  they  never  had  the  means  of  entering 
a  carriage,  are  now  yearly  taxed  for  the  repairs  which  were  before  more 
equitably  paid  by  a  turnpike  toll  on  those  who  aid ;  but  it  is  a  double  hardship 
on  them  if  they  ore  thus  repelled  from  the  avenues  which  lead  into  it,  and 
their  goods  and  vehicles  continually  obstructed  and  turned  back  because  they 
are  not  genilemeiCs  carriages. 

We  know  not  how  fax  the  inhabitants  of  these  squares  and  streets  concur  in 
this  exclusion,  but  it  was  a  complaint  as  old  as  the  days  of  Shakspeare  that  "•  the 
toe  of  the  peasant  galled  the  robe  of  the  courtier."  The  parvenu  aristocrscy 
of  this  part  of  the  town,  we  are  told,  are  even  more  assuming  in  their  preten- 
sions than  those  of  St  James*s,  or  Grosvenor  Square,  where  no  bars  or  gates 
obstruct  the  poor  passengers ;  and  the  nobility  translated  from  shops  in  Cheiq>- 
side  to  fine  houses  in  Bedford  Square,  have  a  horror  at  the  cars  and  tnidbi, 
which  recal  to  their  memories  the  ima^  of  shop  goods  and  porters.  It  is  not 
long  since  these  places  and  their  inhabitants  were  so  obscure  in  the  fiishionable 
wond,  that  the  Hon.  John  Wilson  Croker,  who,  as  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty, 
was  supposed  to  know  something  of  geography  ex  officio,  declared  he  did  not 
know  of  the  existence  of  such  a  place  on  the  map  of  England  as  Bedford 
Square.  Yet  it  is  here  that  certain  shop-keepers  affect  to  live  with  a  style  and 
seclusion  from  the  vulgar,  as  if  they  were  fenced  within  the  privileged  precincts 
of  St  James's  palace. 
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MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS 
FN  SCIENCE  AND  THE  USEFUL  ARTS. 


THE   NATIONAL   REPOSITORY. 


Having  recently  paid  a  visit  to  the  third  exhibition  of  the  National  Repo- 
sitory, we  have  considered  a  brief  notice  of  some  of  the  scientific  inventions, 
&c.,  there  displayed,  appropriate  to  this  department  of  our  work. 

Much  obloquy  has  been  cast  both  on  the  conduct  and  the  object  of  thi^  in- 
stitution, to  which  we  sbaU  make  no  further  specific  allu.sion,  dian  to  express 
our  entire  dissent  from  the  feeling  which  has  originated  it.  That  the 
National  Repository  is  neither  what  it  might  be,  nor  what  it  ought  to  be — 
that,  in  its  present  state,  the  epithet  National  is  inappropriate — that  its  arrange- 
ments and  internal  management  might  be  considerably  improved — that  the 
directors  of  the  institution  were  more  sanguine  in  their  expectations  of  public 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  it,  than  present  appearances  justify— upon  such 
premises  it  seems  rather  illogical  to  found  tne  proposition,  so  much  in- 
sisted on  by  prejudiced  opponents,  that  because  it  does  not  spring  up  to  per- 
fection at  a  step,  its  infant  energies  deserve  to  be  strangled  at  the  birth.  We 
know  exceedingly  well  that  the  National  Repository  is  far  enough  from  perfec- 
tion ;  we  believe  it  to  be  inferior  to  any  tning  of  similar  character  now  in 
existence;  but  we  are  not  satisfied  that  this  comparative  infirmity  results 
altogether  from  inefficiency  of  management,  or  the  want  of  philantbiopic  dis- 
interestedness in  the  director.  The  causes  might  be  found  by  following  out  a 
very  different  track ;  but  it  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  further  into  the  ques- 
tion. It  would  be  well  if  the  National  Repository  presented  more  valid 
evidence  in  support  of  its  pretensions,  *'  to  exhibit  to  the  public  the  new  and 
improved  productions  of  the  artisans  and  manufacturers  of  the  united  king- 
dom ;*'  but  we  hope — as  we  hope  for  improvement  wherever  it  is  required — that 
the  cause  of  objection  will  eventually  be  removed ;  though  the  attainment  of 
that  consummation  must  of  necessity  depend  rather  on  the  artisans  and  manu- 
facturers themselves,  than  on  the  board  of  management 

A  very  general  notice  of  the  diversified  range  of  amusement  and  instruction 
afforded  by  this  third  exhibition,  must  for  the  present  suffice.  We  may,  pro- 
bably, recur  to  some  of  the  articles  on  a  future  occasion. 

No.  1,  following  the  arrangement  of  the  descriptive  catalogue,  is  the  Chevar 
lier  Aldini's  incombustible  dress  for  firemen,  of  which,  as  well  as  of  exneri- 
ments  made  with  it,  we  furnished  an  account  in  our  March  number.  Tnose 
of  our  readers  who  felt  interested  in  that  account  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  vestments  themselves  at  the  repositoir.  Aldini,  we  are  in- 
formed, bas  recently  returned  to  the  continent.  It  hardly  falls  within  our 
province  to  notice  contributions  to  the  musical  art,  but  we  may  mention  en 
patsantj  that  visitors  to  the  Repository  are  plentifully  regaled  with  the  con-, 
course  of  sweet  sounds  from  musical  glasses,  self-acting  piano-fortes,  harps, 
&c.,  the  capabilities  of  which,  it  is  iiUere$iing  to  the  proprietors  that  the  public 
should  know  and  appreciate.  Nos.  23  and  24  are  Muller*s  cosmosphere,  and 
a  pair  of  globes,  mounted  on  the  principle  of  the  cosmosphere,  both  of  which 
well  deserve  the  attention  of  those  who  may  not  have  seen  this  ingenious  im- 
provement on  the  globes  in  common  use.  The  cosmosphere  combines  in  itself 
the  different  uses  of  the  orreiy,  tellurium,  armillary  sphere,  terrestrial  and  celes- 
tial globes.  It  is  freely  suspended  by  a  strong  nlken  cord  from  the  ceiling  of 
the  room,  and  by  this  arrangement  is  divested  of  that  troublesome  appen&ge 
to  the  common  globes,  the  wooden  horizon.  A  greater  conec'tness  and  facility 
in  the  solution  of  problems  is  thus  insured,  and  a  more  intelligible  idea  of 
astronomical  phenomena  is  furnished.  As  a  celestial  globe,  it  presents  a  decided 
novelQr ;  the  various  stars  aro  actually  set  in  the  concavity  of  a  transparent 
flflass  sphere,  hollow  in  the  middle,  for  the  admission  of  a  planetarium, 
lunarium,  or  terrestrial  globe,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  problems  to  be 
solved.    The  stars  and  constellations  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
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being  rqyresented  in  different  colours.  Professor  Wbewel,  of  Cambridgpe,  has 
expressed  bis  entire  approval  of  this  ingenious  invention.  In  No.  61  we  have 
seven  curious  pneumatic  globes,  as  tbey  are  termed,  manufactured  of  pliable 
paper,  and  v^hen  used,  inflated  vv-itb  atmospberic  air,  wbicb  is  forced  into  them 
by  a  condenmng  fringe,  bidden  in  the  stand  of  the  instrument  When  oat  of 
use,  the  paper  globe,  of  four  feet  diameter  in  its  inflated  state,  folds  into  die 
compass  of  a  tmn  quarto  volume.  The  advantages  attendant  on  this  invendon 
are,  extent  of  surface,  freedom  from  attachments,  and  portability.  The 
chief  disadrantage,  perhaps,  is  the  instability  of  a  paper  sphere.  It  ytovld  be 
difficult,  VFC  should  imagine,  to  work  problems  upon  so  sensitiTe  a  surface, 
though  the  inventor  asserts  that  by  a  flexible  scale  this  is  quite  practicable. 

Nos.  57  to  60  present  some  very  beautiful  specimens  of  ornamental  hacy 
cutlery,  of  which  one  article  is  remarkably  curious,  if  not  remarkablyuseful-- 
twentv-six  pairs  of  scissars,  the  whole  only  weighing  one  grain.  The  work- 
mansnip  of  these  little  trinkets  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  sharp-ti^kifd 
eyes. 

The  only  excuse  we  can  devise  for  noticing  No.  88,  ^Specimens  of 
Oriental  Tinting,*'  Ls,  that  the  art  is  mechanical.  Mrs.  Saijent,  the  artiMte^  has 
done  herself  much  credit  by  these  Terr  beautiful  productions.  We  must  make 
the  last  framed  excuse,  or  any  other  that  our  reaaers  will  conceive,  scire  as  a 
plea  for  our  leaving  science  for  a  moment,  to  gaze  in  admiration  upon  a  veiy 
striking  friezo,  executed  (in  burnt  clay)  from  the  design,  and  under  the  super- 
intendance  of  the  Chevalier  Thorldwaldson,  by  Signer  Bienaim6.  We  stood 
some  time  admiring  before  we  referred  to  the  catalogue,  and  discovered  that 
this  spirited  production  (which  is  valued  at  50()  guineas)  is  not  national,  either 
in  design  or  workmanship.  We  do  not  like  this  intermixture  of  foreign  and 
native  productions  in  an  emporium  which  styles  itself  national.  The  plea 
urged  in  defence  of  the  practice  may  be  ingenious,  but  it  is  not  valid.  It  mar 
be  very  well  to  excite  a  spirit  of  honourable  emulation  amongst  our  own 
countrymen,  by  showing  them  that  in  several  departments  of  operative  science 
and  art  they  are  surpassed  by  foreigners,  but  we  see  nothing  in  the  appella- 
tion National  which  intimates  the  existence  of  such  a  design  amongst  the  con- 
stitutional purposes  of  the  society.  If  the  object  be  changed,  the  name 
should  be  changed  also.  We  aie  aware  that  "a  rose  by  any  other  name 
would  smell  as  sweet,"  but  this  argument  will  not  justiry^  the  line  of  pnx- 
ceeding  which  the  managers  of  the  institution  have  thought  fit  to  pursue. 

But  we  will  pursue  the  line  of  the  gallery;  and  close  by  our  elbow 
we  perceive  are  Mr.  Nutt's  ingenious  contributions  to  the  cause  of  hn- 
manity,  in  the  shape  of  ''Models  of  Improved  Beehives.*'  These  are  so 
constructed  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  destroying  the  bees  to  obtain  dieir 
honey ;  and  the  inventor  states  that  not  only  is  this  advantage  secured  by  his 
plan,  but  that  the  produce  of  honey  is  considerably  increased.  There  are 
several  models  of  fire-etcapesy  though  none  of  them  can  claim  much  attention 
on  the  score  of  novelty.  It  is  singular  enough  that,  of  all  the  ingenions 
contrivances  devised  for  escaping  from  fire,  no  one  has  yet  been  brought  into 
any  thing  like  general  use.  We  talk  of  them,  admiro  them,  but  rarely  employ 
tbem.  It  is  very  questionable  if  ten  lives  were  ever  saved  from  destruction 
by  means  of  the  hundreds  of  machines  which  have  been  framed  for  the  pur- 
pose. We  propose  ere  long  to  bring  this  matter  more  specifically  before  our 
readers. 

But  to  proceed:  the  indolent  and  the  unwell  may  find  the  improved  recum- 
bent chair,  No.  140,  very  favourable  to  their  sedentary  propensitiesL  It  is  so 
constructed  that  any  required  inclination  may  be  given  to  the  back  or  arms, 
and  it  may  be  converted  into  a  couch  at  pleasure. 

Au  reste — we  must  defer  additional  notices  to  another  opportunity,  cloong 
the  i^resent  paper  by  recommending  our  readers  to  visit  the  Repositoiy,  not  to 
scrutinize  its  impenections,  but  to  satisfy  themselves  whether  the  amusement 
and  instruction  which  they  may  obtain  there  will  indemnify  them  for  an  hour 
or  two's  exercise  of  the  eyes  and  feet,  and  the  trifling  admission  fee. 
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NOTICES  OF  USEFUL  INSTITUTIONS,  CHARITABLE 

SOCIETIES,  &c. 


CORPORATION    FOR  THE    RELIEF  OF  THE   POOR  WIDOWS  AND  CHILDREN 

OP  CLEROYMEN. 

The  charter  of  this  corporation  was  obtained  in  the  year  1678,  during  the 
rei^  of  Charles  the  second.  Its  chief  objects  are  to  afford  relief  to  widows 
and  unmarried  daughters  of  clergymen  of  the  establishment,  and  to  advance 
pfemiums  to  procure  the  apprenticeship  of  their  orphan  sons.  The  corporation 
is  governed  by  a  president,  vice  president,  three  treasurers,  and  forty-two 
other  individuals,  who  are  denominated  assistants.  The  charter  likewise 
provides  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  the  Lord  High  Treasurer,  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  Lord  High 
Almoner,  and  the  Lord  Mayor,  shall  be,  in  perpetuity,  visitors ;  and  that  to 
them  all  questions  relative  to  the  management  of  tlie  corporation,  and  the 
distribution  of  its  funds,  shall  be  referred. 

Females  are  not  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  bounty  of  the  corporation  if  they 
possess  pecuniary  means  exceeding  forty  pounds  per  annum  ;  and  in  the  case  of 
daughters,  the  age  of  forty-five  must  have  been  attained  to  render  them 
admissable  as  candidates. 

The  sums  which  are  annually  dispensed  in  pensions  of  small  amount,  are 
the  proceeds  arising  in  interest  or  rent  from  an  invested  capital.  Ten  pounds 
per  annum  is  the  sum  usually  allowed ;  the  revenue  of  the  corporation  not 
admitting  of  larger  grants,  unless  by  reducing  the  number  or  pensioners. 
There  are  at  present  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  females  receiving 
annual  stipends  of  the  before-mentioned  value.  The  donations  made  on  behalf 
of  children  of  clergymen,  varying  in  amount  from  twenty  to  forty  pounds,  are  also 
numerous.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  corporation  is  in  possession  of  a 
separate  fund  arising  from  legacies  bequeathed  to  them  for  the  specified 
purpose  of  affording  relief  to  curates  of  good  character  having  families,  whose 
incomes  do  not  exceed  fifty  pounds  per  annum.  Upwards  of  200  clergymen 
are  now  in  the  receipt  of  pensions,  the  smallest  of  nine,  the  largest  of  twenty 
pounds,  the  produce  of  this  fund;  besides  which  temporary  assistance  has 
been  extendea  to  many  who  are  not  on  the  list  of  pensioners. 

To  no  set  of  men  is  so  important  a  charge  confided,  as  to  ministers  of  the 
Christian  faith ;  and  to  none  is  so  scanty  a  pittance  awarded,  as  to  the 
occupiers  of  curacies  in  the  established  church.  They  have  a  most  arduous 
and  responsible  duty,  or  rather  they  have  a  multiplicity  of  duties  to  perform ; 
and  if  they  do  perform  them,  they  encounter  much  labour,  anxiety,  and  not 
unfrequently,  vexation.  In  addition  too,  to  qualifications  of  higher  importance, 
their  office  requires  that  they  should  have  received  the  education  of  gentlemen,  with 
which  they  will,  doubtless,  have  imbibed  the  feelings  of  such.  It  is  also  necessary 
that  they  should  inspire  respect  among  those  whom  they  will  sometimes  have 
occasion  to  reprove ;  and,  a  consideration  yet  more  important,  they  should  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  temptations  to  which  absolute  penury  will  exjpose  the  most 
worthy ;  yet  are  there  tnousands  of  individuals  in  this  rank  of  life,  who  have 
families  to  maintain,  with  incomes  below  the  wages  of  an  ordinary  porter. 
That  relief  should  be  afforded  to  persons  thus  situated,  when  in  circumstances 
of  unusual  distress,  and  that  means  should  be  used  to  withhold  from  the 
workhouse  the  families  which,  by  their  death,  are  left  without  provision,  is  very 
desirable. 

In  addition  to  the  charity  above  described,  are  other  two  of  more  recent 
origin,  the  objects  of  which  are  similar.  One  of  these  associations  is  called 
**  The  Stewards  of  the  Feast  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy."  To  promote  the 
objects  of  this  institution,  a  sermon  is  preached  annually  in  St  PauPs  cathedral, 
after  which  a  dinner  takes  place  in  Merchant  Taylor's-hall,  and  the  produce 
of  the  two  collections  is  expended  in  apprenticing  children  of  distressed  or 
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deceased  clergymen.  The  other  is  called  **  The  Clergy  Orphan  Sodety."  ^ 
this  society  the  orphans  of  poor  clergymen  axe  8umK>rted  and  edacaled  until 
the  customaiy  age  of  apprenticeship.  It  does  not,  howerer,  extend  the  sphere 
of  its  operation  heyond  the  boundanes  of  England,  as  distingiiished  from  olher 
portions  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


PUBLIC   MEETINGS* 


Among  the  ciicumstances  which  marked  the  last  month,  were  the  public 
meetings  which  took  place  in  London.  This  is  a  feature  which  pecuHany  dis- 
tinguishes England,  where  the  genius  of  our  constitution  dictates  such 
assemblies,  and  men  congregate  together  to  give  publicity  and  effect  to  their 
views  and  opinions.  One  of  the  immediate  and  practical  benefits  is,  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  community  is  thus  led  to  devote  their  voluntary  and 
unpurdiased  attention  to  objects  which  conduce  to  the  improvement  of  socie^, 
not  only  at  home  but  abroad ;  and  a  spirit  of  philanthropy  cherished  m 
London,  as  in  a  common  centre,  expands  itself  in  all  directions  to  the  remotest 
circumference  of  the  earth.  No  less  than  twenty-six  meetings  of  this  Idnd, 
forming  societies  to  promote  useful  objects,  assemble  in  the  metropolis 
annually,  in  the  month  of  May,  and  about  100,000  persons,  sent  as  delegates 
from  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  congregate  together  in  separate 
bodies,  and  leave  their  homes  and  their  business  to  assist  in  some  way  these 
benevolent  purposes.  It  would  be  our  wish  to  give  publicity  thnmeh  our 
pages,  to  the  proceedings  of  every  one  of  these  excell^it  societies,  and  detul 
their  particular  objects  and  success ;  but  our  limited  space  compels  us  to  con- 
fine our  notice  to  two  which  we  consider  as  eminently  interesting ;  one  for 
its  genial  influence  at  home,  and  the  other  for  that  which  it  exerts  ^road ; 
we  mean  the  ''Liteniiy  Fund  Society,"  and  the  "  Society  for  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery." 

The  first  of  these  was  instituted  in  the  year  1773,  hj  Mr.  David  Williams, 
whose  name  deserves  to  be  recorded  as  the  founder  of  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  interesting  charities  that  ever  was  established.  In  1790  the  first  annual 
festival  was  held,  and  the  institution  took  its  place  among  our  most  dis- 
tinguished public  societies.  In  1806  its  claims  were  introduced  to  the  notioe 
of  his  present  Majesty,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  who  has  ever  since  been,  its 
munificent  patron.  In  1810  a  charter  was  procured  for  it,  and  so  it  obtained 
consolidation  and  permanency.  Since  its  first  foundation,  more  than  1000  cases 
have  been  relieved,  and  those  the  most  affecting  and  interesting  that  could 
claim  a  sympathy  with  our  common  nature.  The  commerce  of  the  muses 
and  the  commerce  of  the  world,  as  has  been  justly  said,  have  no  affinity ;  and 
he  that  is  led  in  pursuit  of  the  one,  is  altogether  incapable  of  foUowing  the 
other.  Men  of  genius  are  men  of  calamity,  and  while  their  whole  attention 
is  absorbed  in  delighting  and  improving  society,  and  they  neglect  their  own 
personal  interests  to  promote  these  objects,  society  repays  them  by  want  and 
neglect ;  or  the  scanty  remuneration  is  such  as  scarcely  to  afford  them  or  their 
families  the  common  comforts  which  the  most  ordmary  classes  of  society 
enjoy.  Any  provision  for  the  future  is  a  thing  never  anticipated,  and  when 
the  man  of  genius  dies  he  generally  leaves  to  his  family  sensibility  and 
distress  as  their  only  inheritance.  While  this  excellent  society  affords  its 
relief  to  such  interesting  objects,  it  does  it  in  a  manner  characteristic  of  its 
views.  It  is  a  standing  rule  that  the  names  of  those  relieved  shall  not  be 
divulged,  and  thus  the  feelings  of  those  who  are  peculiarly  sensitive  to  such 
exposure  are  spared,  and  the  bounty  descends  on  them  like  the  dews  of 
heaven,  gentle,  refreciiing,  and  unseen. 

The  anniveisaiy  took  place  this  year  on  the  12th  of  the  month,  and  anoh 
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was  the  growing  interest  it  had  excited,  that  the  numher  of  persona  present 
exceeded  by  one  ihiid  more  than  had  assembled  on  former  occasions.  The 
details  of  the  resources  of  the  society  were  highly  gratifyin^^.  A  permanent  fund 
of  abore  j618,000  has  already  been  secured,  libend  donations  were  pouring  in, 
and  subscriptions  annually  increasing.  The  conviviality  of  the  company  was 
sustained  by  the  most  rational  and  pleasing  of  all  accessions— displays  of 
genius  and  ability  by  men  distinguished  in  literature  and  the  arts;  and  bhee, 
Sotheby,  Croly,  and  others,  delighted  the  company  as  much  by  their  speeches 
as  their  writings.* 

On  Saturday  16th,  the  "  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,"  assembled  at 
the  Freemasons*  Hall,  and  never  since  the  question  was  first  agitated  in 
England,  did  it  seem  to  excite  so  deep  and  general  an  interest  At  an  early 
hour  the  spacious  hall  was  filled  to  simbcation,  and  the  streets  and  avenues 
leadinff  to  it,  were  crowded  with  the  most  respectable  persous  who  could  not 
gain  admission.  Among  the  company  assembled,  there  was  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  first  promoters  and  continuing  advocates  of  the 
measure  of  emancipation.  It  is  not  generally,  though  it  oug:ht  to  be  univer- 
sally known,  that  the  duakers  of  DuUin  were  the  first  people  in  modem  times 
who  raised  their  Toice  against  the  existence  of  slayery ;  and  at  an  annual 
meeting  nearly  a  century  a^  protested  against  it  Since  that  time  diey  have 
been  indefatigable  in  iheir  exertions,  and  when  the  sacred  cause  finally 
triumphs,  as  we  have  no  doubt  it  speedily  will,  to  them  will  be  awarded  their 
due  share  in  the  merit  of  its  success.  Mr.  Wilberforoe  presided;  and  though 
the  hand  of  time  seemed  to  have  pressed  heavily  on  his  yenerable  head, 
it  had  no  power  over  the  unsubdued  energies  of  his  mind,  which  were 
astonishingly  active,  as  if  all  his  faculties  had  been  renovated  for  this 
Stirling  occasion.  Be^de  him  sat  his  aged  friend  and  fellow-labourer,  Clarkson, 
and  next  him  was  the  excellent  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  never  perhaps 
was  a  Christian  prelate  so  well  employed  since  die  days  of  the  amiable  Las 
Casas,  Bishop  of  Chiapa.  There  was  also  on  the  platform,  a  number  of 
members  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  and  the  cause  seemed  to  have 
excited  a  more  intense  interest  than  ever,  bodi  in  and  out  of  parliament  The 
meeting  was  severally  addressed  by  Lords  Calthorpe  and  Milton,  and  by 
Messrs.  Buxton,  M'Cauley,  Brougham,  Denman,  Lushington,  S.  Rice, 
Drummond,  and  O'Connel,  M.  P.  They  spoke  with  great  eloquence,  and 
they  were  heard  with  intense  interest  The  able  speech  of  C.  Pownal,  Esq., 
a  member  of  the  committee,  was  received  with  a  feeling  which  we  never  wit- 
nessed in  any  such  sodeQr.  He  took  his  stand  upon  the  ground  ^  that  all  slaves 
in  any  part  of  the  British  dominions  were  eoually  subjects,  and  nothing  more 
than  suDJectB  of  the  King  of  England ;  and  tne  imposition  of  any  other  bond 
than  of  such  allegiance,  was  an  act  of  ^rranny.  That  the  country  expected  that 
this  principle  should  be  no  longer  trifled  with,  or  comDromisea,  and  therefore 
caUed  on  parliament  to  name  a  day  when  ilavery  should  for  ever  ceate^  and  to 
this  end  that  every  child  bom  after  the  \H  of  January^  lt)31,  thmdd  he  bom  free.** 
This  principle,  which  was  enthusiastically  cheered  by  the  meeting,  was 
embooied  m  the  petition  prepared  for  parliament;  and  we  have  sanguine 
hoj^es  that  the  axe  is  now  effectually  laid  to  the  root  of  this  baneful  tree, 
which  like  the  Upas,  infected  with  disease  and  death  the  soil  where  it  was 
suffered  to  root  itself. 

*  Among  the  judicious  regulations  is  one  which  is  highly  benefidal  to  the 
interests  of  the  society.  A ,  number  of  gentlemen  are  every  year  selected  as 
stewards,  who  are  distinguished  for  rank,  talent,  or  respectability  in  some  depart- 
ment connected  with  literature ;  these  gentlemen  receive  a  number  of  tickets,  vvhich 
they  dispose  of  among  their  friends,  who  accompany  them  to  the  anniversary 
dinner;  and  tiie  aggregate  meeting  is  formed  or  smaller  parties,  of  which  a 
steward  is  a  president,  and  particularly  attends  to  the  acoommodi^ons  and  enter- 
tainment of  nis  own  immediate  friends.  This,  which  we  know  gives  great 
ntiirfaction,  ought  to  be  a  regulation  never  deviated  firom,  and  we  suggest  it  aa  a 
general  rule,  that  the  steward  should  never  absent  himself  firom  the  little  cirele 
he  invites,  1^  sitting  at  any  other  table  than  that  where  they  are  assembled. 
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CASE  OF  CONSCIENCE. 

A  LAW  once  existed,  and  is  still  to  be  found  bound  up  in  our  quarto  piajer* 
books,  with  an  injunction  tbat  it  sball  be  occasionally  reitd  out  from  the  desk, 
that  every  person,  without  exception,  shall  go  to  church  on  Sunday,  under  a 
penalty  of  one  billing.  Now,  though  we  have  no  objection  that  every  man 
who  absents  himself  from  his  own  place  of  worship  on  the  Sabbath  should  be 
obliged  to  pay  this  penalty,  which  would  produce  a  tolerable  income,  we 
imagine,  for  charitable  uses,  yet  the  idea  of  thus  forcing  catholics  and  dis- 
senters wiUiin  the  pale  of  the  established  church,  is  so  repugnant  to  common 
sense  and  common  justice,  that  it  lay,  like  many  similar  enactments,  a  dead 
letter  from  disuse.  Among  the  military,  however,  its  principle  was  acted  on  till 
very  lately.  Every  soldier,  no  matter  what  creed  he  professed,  was  inarched  to 
church,  and  punished  for  lack  of  military  duty  if  he  refused ;  and  Uiis  was 
carried  to  sucn  an  extent,  that  Scotch  regiments,  composed  entirely  of  presby- 
terians,  were  not  allowed  to  frequent  their  own  places  of  worship,  by  an  order 
from  the  horse  guards.  A  regiment,  quartered  at  Belfast  a  few  years  ago,  was 
thus  treated ;  tiU,  on  a  representation  to  the  then  commander-in-chief,  who 
was  their  countryman,  the  inhibition  was  withdrawn. 

These  things  are  now  happily  remedied,  as  far  as  relates  to  any  compulsory 
conformity  to  the  established  church ;  but  we  are  soriy  to  see  that  our  liberality 
**  overleaps  itself,  and  falls  on  the  other  side."  We  are  not  content  with 
ceasing  to  compel  the  members  of  other  persuasions  to  conform  to  ours,  but  we 
actually  compel  those  of  our  own  to  conform  to  theirs.  Whenever  our  soldiers 
are  quartered  in  countries  where  the  religion  of  the  Greek  or  catholic  church 
is  the  predominant  one,  the  protestant  is  obliged  to  join  in  its  rites,  and 
punished  for  a  breach  of  military  discipline  if  he  does  not  Now  this  we  hold 
to  be  a  still  moro  odious  imposition  on  tlie  conscience  than  that  to  which  our 
catholics  were  constrained,  because  there  is  no  Being  recognized  by  our  church 
as  an  object  of  adoration  who  is  not  also  recognized  by  a  catholic,  and  to 
whom  he  may  not  conscientiously  do  homage,  but  there  are  many  in  the 
catholic  church  whom  a  protestant  does  not,  and  cannot  acknowledge,  and  to 
whom  he  ought  not  to  show  an  idolatrous  reverence.  In  the  Ionian  Islands, 
in  Malta,  and  in  Portugal,  our  men  are  not  only  obliged  to  show  the  ordinary 
respect  due  to  the  religious  rites  of  every  people,  but  they  are  compelled  to 
join  in  the  processions  of  the  saints  of  the  Greek  and  caUiolic  churches,  to 
assist  at  their  ceremonies  in  their  chapels,  to  carry  wax  tapers,  to  lower  their 
colours  on  the  elevation  of  the  host,  and  in  fact  in  every  respect  to  conform  to 
the  religion  of  the  country.  This  is  really  carrying  liberali^r  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  sacrificing  the  sacred  respect  we  owe  to  the  religion  we  profess, 
to  an  absurd  deference  for  that  of  other  people,  and  so  far  from  exciting  their 
admiration,  causing  only  their  contempt  for  our  facility  and  indifference. 

But  this  is  not  all.  If  a  soldier,  from  a  scruple  of  conscience,  declines  to  do 
what  he  feels  a  conviction  is  repugnant  to  his  faith,  and  wishes  to  be  exempt 
from  what  he  considers  an  idolatrous  adoration,  he  is  immediately  punished 
with  the  rigour  of  military  law.  A  flagrant  case  of  this  kind  occured  at  Malta : 
Captain  Atchison  and  Lieutenant  Dawson  refused  on  one  occaaon  to  do  acts 
of  homage,  as  they  conceived  it,  to  a  catholic  saint  For  this  refusal  Uiey  were 
tried  for  what  was  miscalled  a  breach  of  military  discipline,  and  dismissed  the 
service.  The  motive  of  their  refusal  appeared  so  reasonable  to  Lord  Hasting!^ 
then  governor  of  Malta,  who  was  himself  the  most  liberal  and  tolerant  of  men, 
that  ne  suffered  them  to  continue  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  for  six 
months  after,  and  would  have  taken  no  notice  of  me  afiair  had  not  superior 
orders  come  firom  England.  It  is  really  a  matter  of  serious  and  solemn  con- 
sideration when  a  man's  duty  to  the  orders  of  his  commander  is  set  thus  in 
opposition  to  the  duty  he  owes  his  God.  This  important  subject  was  at  \enph 
taken  up  by  the  House  of  Commons ;  and,  on  a  motion  made  by  Sir  R.  In^is, 
with  a  good  sense  and  moderation  for  which  he  deserves  every  credit,  it  was 
fully  investigated,  and  such  a  feeling  excited  that  the  nuisance  is  likely  tn  be 
abated ;  but  it  also  produced  a  phenomenon  hardly  to  be  hoped  for,  at  least 
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for  half  a  century  to  come,  n^unely,  that  be  and  Dan.  OConnel  perfectly 
agreed  on  a  question  of  relig^ion.  "  llie  conduct  observed  towards  the  dismissed 
officeTS,**  said  tbe  latter,  '*  was  harsb  and  inconsistent  Tbey  were  called  on  to 
do  bomage  to  the  ceremonies  of  a  religion  which  their  own  creed,  and  that  of 
the  established  faith  of  their  country  taught  them  was  idolatrous ;  could  they, 
if  conscientious  and  honourable  men,  pay  respect  on  such  an  occaision  ?"  and 
he  trusted  that  government  in  future  would  take  care  that  no  soldier  should  be 
compelled  to  violate  his  feelings  and  sense  of  duty  to  his  God  by  assisting  in 
the  ceremonies  of  a  worship  in  which  he  did  not  coincide.  "  1  cannot  sit  down;" 
said  Sir  R.  Inglis  at  the  conclusion  of  the  debate,  '*  without  expressing  the  great 
satisfaction  with  which  1  listened  to  the  speech  of  the  honourable  member  for 
Clare,  from  no  one  sentence  of  which  do  I  dissent"  This  coincidence  of  sen- 
timent on  the  great  subject  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  between  two  such  hostile 
disputants,  is  a  great  approximation  to  that  identity  of  feeling  which  we  trust 
is  now  fast  approaching  between  all  Christian  communities. 


THE   MONUMENT. 

We  arc  well  pleased  to  find  that  the  most  coarse  and  ridiculous  inscription 
extant  perhaps  in  the  world,  and  so  long  a  stain  on  the  credulity  and  Christian 
feelings  of  England  is  about  at  length  to  be  erased — a  motion  to  that  effect 
having  been  made  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  court  of  aldermen.    As  the  wisdom 
of  the  present  Government  has  thought  fit  to  remove  all  political  distinctions  on 
the  score  of  religion,  it  is  but  just  and  reasonable  that  all  public  display  that 
would  recal  the  painful  feelings  to  which  tbey  gave  rise  should  be  removed 
also.    This  wonla  be  but  obvious  and  consistent  policy,  admitting  the  reminis- 
cence to  be  true,  but  how  much  more  when  it  is  false,  and  not  only  false,  but 
most  absurd.     If  the  papists  did,  indeed,  set  fire  to  London,  and  destroy  tlieir 
own  lives  and  properties,  ib  spite  their  protestant  neighbours,  the  protestants 
ought  to  feel  unretumable  obligations  to  them,  for  they  are  indebted  to  them 
for  the  first  attempt  ever  made  to  improve  and  beautify  the  city,  for  rendering 
salubrious  a  most  foul  and  unwholesome  mass  of  filth,  and  for  extirpating  for 
ever  that  pestilence  which,  engendered  in  narrow  lanes  and  crowded  alleys,  peri- 
odically burst  out,  and  carried  devastation  through  every  part  of  the  city.    All 
this  the  fire  and  its  purification  completely  effected ;  and,  instead  of  deforming 
their  monument  with  a  vituperative  legena,  our  ancestors  should  inscribe  it  with 
the  highest  panegyric  on  the  benefit  conferred  on  the  city  of  London  by  their 
catholic  fellow  subjects.     But,  in  truth,  the  catholics  deserve  neither  censure 
nor  praise  for  the  fire  or  its  effect    They  had  no  more  hand  in  it  than  in  the 
burning  of  Troy.    In  the  reign  of  James  II.  this  inscription  was  erased,  and 
the  fur  column  stood  an  unblemished  ornament,  indicatmg  only  the  spot  where 
the  fire  had  commenced ;  but,  on  the  expulsion  of  that  unfortunate  monarch, 
the  yirulence  of  party  again  revived  the  obsolete  imputation,  and  the  letters 
were  impressed  still  deeper  over  the  erasure,  and  the  ^  tall  bully,''  as  it  now 
stand-s  exhibits  the  most  melancholy  display  of  the  implacability  of  prejudice 
and  passion  on  the  human  mind.    We  remember  sometbing  similar  to  this,  on 
a  small  scale,  in  our  own  times.     When  the  concessions  were  made  to  the 
catholics  in  1793,  an  inscription  was  set  up  on  the  bridge  of  Waterford,  noti- 
fying that  it  was  erected  ''  m  a  year  rendered  sacred  by  tlie  abolition  of  religious 
aistinctions."    Tliis  the  Oran^  yeomanry  on  guard  at  the  bridge  endeavoured 
to  efface  with  the  points  of  their  bayonets.    We  would  recommend  that  this 
inscription  be  now  revived,  the  marks  of  the  bayonets  erased,  and  a  similar  one 
erected  on  the  monument  of  London,  as  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  present 
nonsense. 


SCIENTIFIC  BICKERINGS. 


The  transactions  of  scientific  societies  have,  for  a  considerable  time  past, 
formed  a  principal  feature  of  public  ctiriosity ;  and  the  results  of  their  various 
meetings  have  been  looked  for  with  as  much  impatience  and  anxiety,  as  if  ano- 
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ther  Newton  had  started  ap  amonffst  them,  or  Unnsiis  had  rifen  from  the  deed, 
to  endore  fitesh  worlds  and  to  eniain  awaj  wonden;  to  open  and  mahe  deer 
a  patn,  entansled  less  by  nature  nenelf  than  by  the  complicated  and  confliotinj; 
systems  introduced  by  her  followers.  We  cannot  say,  however,  that  the  admi- 
ratioD  of  the  present,  and  the  gratitude  of  fotuie,  a^  will  be  excited  by 
any  recent  accounts,  that  we  have  read,  of  the  transactions  and  proceedinss  of 
these  learned  bodies.  The  only  persons  who  can  derive  gratification  from  mm, 
are  those  who  delight  to  view  noman  nature  in  its  moet  intereeled  and  oontemp- 
tible  form.  Looking  at  them,  indeed,  in  this  light,  we  shall  have  to  record 
many  useful  and  profitable  discoveries.  We  may  learn  firom  the  several  state- 
ments, private  and  public,  of  Uie  quairels,  diasentions,  and  cabals,  that  have 
latterly  formed  so  material  a  portion  of  the  business  of  these  societies,  in  how 
very  little  estimation  science  is  held,  if  it  should  be  found  to  run  counter  to  the 
preconceived  and  favourite  opinions  of  an  individual  We  learn  how  truth  may 
be  disguised  and  made  doubtM  by  the  jealousy  of  men  who  have  voluntarily 
devoted  themselves  to  her  cause ;  and  how  nature  herself  is  accused  of  being 
involved  and  inexplicable,  because  every  one  of  her  self-elected  exploreis  is 
determined  to  have  his  own  original  theory,  and  that  that  theory  shall  be  made 
the  universal  medium  of  enquiry.  Systems  are  compared,  not  with  truth  and 
reason,  but  with  each  other ;  the  <]uestion  to  be  considered  is,  not  how  far  they 
may  tend  to  expound  the  mysteries  of  natural  philosophy,  but  how  £u  they 
will  interfere  with  the  opinions  of  some  learned  director,  who 

«  Because  he  has  done  nothings  is  held  np 
As  capable  of  all  things." 

Nature  seems  very  rarely  to  be  thought  of,  and  useful  knowledge  appean  the 
last  thing  to  be  elicited  in  the  researches  of  scientific  institutions.  We  admit 
that  there  are  one  or  two  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  there  are  public  bodies  who 
are  slowly  and  silently  labouring  for  the  advancement  or  inteUisence  and 
science,  or  who  are,  at  all  events,  content  to  leave  the  cause  where  uiey  found 
it  But  it  is  no  less  certain  that  there  are  others,  instituted  for  the  noblest  ends, 
and  capable  of  producing  the  most  important  results  in  various  branches  of 
science,  whose  interests  have  been  confided  to  men  of  indolent  or  inexperienced 
habits,  and  whose  energies  have,  consequently,  been  wasted  on  subjects  which, 
to  sav  the  best  of  them,  are  trivial  and  profitless.  One  society  is  rent  in  twain, 
and  brought  to  the  very  verge  of  bankruptcy  and  ruin,  because  thoee  entrusted 
with  its  management  could  not,  for  many  years,  decide  whether  crocuses  or 
cucumbers  were  most  worthy  of  especial  cultivation.  Another  is  tending  fiut  to 
a  similar  state  of  degeneracy*  because  an  honorary  director  is  of  opinion  that  a 
fowl  deficient  in  its  tail  feathers,  and  a  rabbit  with  ears  an  inch  or  two  longer 
than  the  rest  of  its  species,  are  the  noblest  productions  of  the  animated  worw ; 
because  one  professor  proposes  to  class  animals  according  to  their  teeth,  and 
another  is  or  opinion  that  the  chain  of  being  should  be  determined  by  the 
daws. 

These  remarks  have  been  principally  provoked  by  one  or  two  stormy  meet- 
ings of  the  Horticultural  and  Zoological  Societies ;  meetings  at  which  tne  only 
papers  that  wm  read,  were  statements  of  unpaid  accoimts,  and  regulations 
that  came  too  late  to  be  of  service.  This  particularly  applies  to  the  first  of  these 
sodeties ;  a  society  which  has  been  most  ingeniously  mismanaged,  and  whidi 
has  collected  and  wasted  a  sum  of  money  suffident  to  support  the  most  extra- 
vagant speculations  in  horticulture  for  at  least  a  century.  How  its  funds  have 
h&Bn  consumed — ^how  a  debt  of  nearly  jC20,000  has  been  created,  nobody  ap- 
pears to  know ;  but  it  is  admitted  that  Uie  honour  of  the  gentleman  in  whose 
hands  the  sole  conduct  of  the  sodety  appears  to  have  been  vested,  is  not  called 
in  question  by  the  mysterious  character  of  the  accounts.  He  is  convicted  of 
imprudence,  of  mismanagement,  of  incapadty— but  he  is  an  honorary,  officer, 
and  his  honour  is  untainted.  Tlie  afbirs  of  the  Zooloncal  Sodety  are  not  so 
depknably  deranged,  because  they  have  been  inq)eeted  in  time ;  but  amilar 
sources  of  ignorant  or  wilful  misgovexnment  may  be  traced  in  it;  and  while 
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zoology  oontinues  to  be  placed,  as  it  now  is,  under  the  identical  control 
which  has  brought  discreoit  and  disgrace  upon  poor  horticulture,  we  can  en* 
tertain  but  little  hope  that  it  will  become  an  instrument  of  public  advantage, 
or  that  science  will  receive  a  single  shilling  of  the  enormous  sum  which  has 
been  collected  for  its  maintenance  in  the  Regent's  Park. 


UTBRATDRB  IN   LONDON^ 

We  foiget  who  it  was  that  proposed,  some  time  ago,  in  a  very  ingenious 
popCT,  to  change  the  names  of  our  streets,  or  at  least  to  distinguish  the  new 
ones  by  titles  of  a  particular  character.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  it  was  suggested, 
that  instead  of  Piccadilly  and  Soho,  and  similar  euphonous  and  inteUigible 

fhrases,  we  should  have  Shakspeare-street,  and  Spenser-place ;  with  Diyden  and 
^ope-streets,  conducting  into  Newton  <square.  Perhaps  the  projector  of  this 
scheme  had  as  little  notion  as  we  bad  of  the  quarter  in  which  it  would  be  first 
taken  up.  His  wildest  hope  of  any  improvement  in  this  particular  could  not, 
we  should  imagine,  have  reached  beyond  Temple-'bar;  he  could  not  have 
ventured  to  anticipate  that  Field-lane  would  be  extended  to  Fielding4ane, 
that  Cow-cross  would  grow  into  Cowley-cross,  or  that  Hog-lane  would  be 
transformed  into  Baoon-stieet  Yet,  from  a  circumstance  tnat  has  recently 
occurred,  this  appears  by  no  means  improbable.  It  seems  that  tidings  that 
Milton  was  bom  within  the  boundaries  of  the  city  of  liOndon,  has  by  some 
unaccountable  accident  or  other  reached  Guildhall'-— an  evidence  of  the  march 
of  information  that  will  not  we  hope  escape  notice.  But  besides  being  bom  in 
Bread-street,  it  was  discovered  that  the  great  poet  had  actually  resided  in  the 
city,  within  the  very  ward  of  Cripplegate  itself;  and  accordingly  the  said 
wiurd  immediately  resolved  itself  into  a  committee,  to  consider  of  the  best 
means  of  returning  the  compliment  thus  paid  to  them  so  long  ago,  and  of 
rewarding  the  poet  for  his  partiality  and  discernment  This  has  been  done 
in  the  most  delicate  manner  imaginable.  The  reader  has,  of  course,  heard  of 
Grab-street,  that  temple  of  other  times,  that  fountain  of  literature,  that  "pure 
well  of  English  undefiled."  It  was  the  native  home^  indeed  dbe  cradle  of 
unclothed,  uneducated  talent  There  patriotism  plied  for  pence,  and  genius 
sold  its  crown  for  two-and-six-pence.  This  scene,  so  long  sacred  to  the 
muses — a  spot  which  Pope  and  many  other  writers  have  celebrated  in 
immortal  song — ^this  scene,  then,  was  most  appropriately  and  delicately  fixed 
upon  by  the  ward  of  Cripplegate,  as  the  medium  by  which  their  admiration  of 
MOton — their  illustrious  feUow-citizen — ^was  to  be  conveyed  to  posterity. 
Their  ideas  of  poetry  once  excited,  they  naturally  found  a  channel  through 
Grab-street  It  was  not,  however,  by  placing  a  statue,  or  erecting  a  temple 
there  that  they  proposed  to  honour  Ms  memory ;  they  did  not  even  sive  a 
dinner  in  testimony  of  their  enthusiasm.  No :  tney  resolved  simply  to  change 
the  name  of  the  street  They  accordingly  removed  the  classic  notice  that 
had  long  graced  the  end  of  it — erased  from  the  board  the  dignified  monosyl- 
lable "  Grab,"  and  painted  in  its  stead  the  hallowed  name  of  *'  Milton."  For 
"  Grab"  read  "  Milton."  The  board  was  in  due  season  replaced,  and  there  it 
stands,  with  **  MUton-street"  inscribed  upon  it  in  conspicuous  letters— the  most 
original  compliment,  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  lias  ever  yet  been  paid  to  the 
memory  of  tne  prince  of  poets.  We  hope,  however,  that  the  spirit  of  literary 
appreciation  which  has  tnus  begun  in  the  city  will  not  stop  he¥e,  but  that 
some  acceptable  honours,  of  a  similar  kind,  will  be  provided  for  living  authors. 
Surely  Wordswortii-street  would  be  as  good  a  name  as  Watling-street ;  and 
Soottoeld  would,  after  a  very  littie  practice,  sound  as  musica]  as  Smithfield, 
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The  Doom  of  Devorooil,  a  Melodrama;  AuceiNDiuNEyOr  the  Ayrshire 
Tragedy.    By  Sir  Walter  Scott    Edinburgh.    Cadell  and  Co. 

This  Tolume  introduces  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  the  world  in  a  new  character. 
We  had  imagined  that  the  day  of  surprises  had  passed,  and  that,  in  defiance  of 
the  proverb,  wonders  had  positively  ceased.  But  here  is  a  melodrama  that 
convinces  us  of  our  mistake.  The  author  of  "  Marmion"  and  **  Waverley" — ^thc 
enchanter  whose  wand  we  have  obeyed,  whose  spells  have  changed  the 
world,  who  "put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth"  in  less  than  forty  minutes — 
in  short,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  hie  et  uhique  of  literature,  comes  before  the 
public  as  the  writer  of  three-act-dramas  for  one  of  the  minor  theatres.  But 
this  is  fax  from  being  the  worst ;  his  pieces  have  been  rejected — rejected,  we 
repeat  it,  even  at  a  minor  theatre.  They  were  written  for  representation ;  th^ 
were  composed  (at  least  one  of  them  was)  expressly,  as  the  play-bill  would 
have  said,  for  the  Adelphi  theatre ;  the  usual  melo-cuamatic  accompanimeots 
have  been  introduced — the  decorations  of  the  scene  have  been  studied — but  all 
to  no  purpose.  There  is  a  decayed  baron,  with  a  castle  to  match — ^a  suit  of 
black  armour  struck  down  by  lightning — a  mysterious  chamber  containing 
more  treasure  than  Mr.  Rothschild  ever  conceived,  with  a  substantial  key 
dropped  by  an  unsubstantial  spectre  for  the  very  purpose  of  unlocking  it ;  and 
yet  with  all  these  advantages,  natural  and  unnatural,  the  manuscript  is 
returned,  as  unfit  for  representation.  We  must  not  forget,  however,  that 
*'  Waverley"  itself  was  rejected  in  the  first  instance ;  and  perhaps  Sir  Walter, 
like  Mrs.  Malaprop,  finds  it  better  **  to  begin  with  a  little  aversion."  Kemng 
tliis  point  in  view,  therefore,  we  will  not  yet  despair  of  seeing  a  tragedy  nom 
the  same  pen. 

But  let  us  do  justice  to  the  motives  that  influenced  Sir  Walter  in  writing 
for  the  theatre.  The  first  of  these  dramas,  he  informs  us,  was  written  long 
since,  **•  for  the  purpose  of  obliging  the  late  Mr.  Terry,  for  whom  the  author 
had  a  particular  regard.'*  The  intention  was  a  kind  and  generous  one,  and 
evinces  a  feeling  of  disinterestedness  highly  honourable  to  Sir  Walter,  who 
could  expect,  of  course,  but  little  advancement  either  in  fame  or  fortune  from 
his  condescension.  It  was  also  noble  in  Mr.  Terry  to  decline  the  advantage 
offered  him,  for  he  certainlv  might  have  filled  his  treasury  by  the  curiosity,  if 
not  by  the  admiration  of  the  public — though  he  would  have  done  so,  in  a 
great  measure,  at  the  expense  of  his  friend's  reputation.  But  the  circumstance 
diat  principally  excites  our  surprise  is  this :  tnat  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  a  spirit 
of  leal  kindness  towards  the  manager,  should  have  deliberately  sat  down  to  con- 
struct a  drama  for  the  stage,  and  that  he  ^ould  have  produced  a  pieoe  so  little 
adapted  for  the  purposes  of  representation  as  the  '^  Doom  of  DevorgoiL'' 
Haa  he  proposed  to  write  a  tragedy  with  a  view  to  its  being  acted,  his  failare 
would  have  created  but  little  astonishment;  had  he  attempted  a  comedy,  nay, 
an  interlude  in  one  act,  upon  manners  as  they  are,  the  result  would  have  beoi 
but  the  marvel  of  a  moment  But  to  have  selected  the  easiest  and  the  hmn- 
blest  path — to  have  composed  a  melodrama  for  the  avowedpurpose  of  serving 
his  fnend  by  its  representation,  and  to  have  suffered  Mr.  Puinch^  to  surpas 
him — all  this  does  appear  to  us  to  require  an  especial  note  of  admiration. 

The  story  of  the  ''  Doom  of  Devorgoil,"  is  founded  upon  an  old  Scottisfa 
tradition.  The  house  of  Devorgoil  has  fallen  into  decay  from  the  crimes  of 
one  of  its  lords,  whose  phantom  appears  at  a  very  critical  period,  and  presents 
the  key  of  a  concealed  chamber  that  contains  a  store  of  wealdi  sufficient  to 
reinstate  the  fortunes  of  the  house.  This  is  not  done  in  the  spirit  of  atone- 
ment, but  merely  to  induce  Oswald,  the  present  inheritor,  to  cast  off  his 
wife,  who  beinpf  of  humble  birth,  is  regarded  by  tlie  aristocratic  phantom  v 
a  s]H)t  upon  the  sun  of  Devorgoil.    Oswald  rejects  the  offer  with  disdain,  and 
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the  mysterious  treasure-chamber  is  a^n  closed.  Luckily,  however,  '^  the 
heir  of  plundered  Aglionby,"  to  whom  the  treasure  of  right  belonp,  and  by 
whose  hand  alone  the  door  can  be  opened,  appears  in  the  person  of  a  young 
ranger  who  is  in  lore  with  the  daughter  of  Oswald ;  and  the  spectre  having 
obligingly,  though  rather  inconsistently,  dropped  the  kev  in  a  oark  passage, 
the  treasore  is  obtained,  and  a  scroll  which  is  found  in  the  apartment  is  read, 
proclaiming  that  dishonour  shall  never  more  soil 

*<  The  rescued  house  of  Devoigoil." 

The  under-plot  is  composed  of  a  scheme  to  frighten  a  conceited  student, 
named  Gullcrammer ;  and  for  this  purpose  one  Lance  Blackthorn  and  Kat- 
leen,  the  baron*s  neice,  array  themselves  as  goblins  that  are  said  to  haunt  the 
castle.  This  part  of  the  piece  is  ludicrous  enough ;  though  the  mixture  of  the 
mimic  and  the  real  goblin  would  puzzle  an  audience  extremely,  and  is  one  reason 
»hT  the  drama  was  found  unfit  for  the  stage.  Blackthorn  is  a  fine  free  sketch, 
and  Katleen  is  as  merry  and  mischievous  as  we  could  wish.  But  the  humour 
of  the  coxcomb  Oullcrammer  is,  we  should  imagine,  too  strained  to  produce  a 
smile  anywhere.  It  is  too  much  in  the  vein  of  Ben  Jonson,  and  too  little  in 
that  of  Shakspeare.  The  dialogue,  in  some  parts,  is  very  quaint  and  happy, 
and  reminds  us  of  the  elder  dramatists  as  much  as  it  does,  in  certain  other 
parts,  of  the  modem  ones.  But  the  stage-directions  please  us  best ;  they  are 
singularlT  exact  After  an  elaborate  description  of  the  costume  of  Oswald, 
«e  are  told  that  ^  his  countenance  and  manner  should  express  the  moody  and 
iiritable  haughtiness  of  a  proud  man  involved  in  calamity,  and  who  has  been 
exposed  to  recent  insult."  In  another  part,  the  following  hint  to  Mr.  Stan- 
field  for  the  production  of  a  flash  of  ligntning,  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  foot- 
note :  ^  I  should  think  this  may  be  contrived  by  having  a  transparent  zig-zag 
in  the  flat  scene,  immediately  above  the  armour,  suddenly  and  very  strongly 
iiluminaled.''  When  a  supernatural  visitor  is  gradually  approaching  '*  succes- 
sive screens  of  crape"  are  prescribed ;  and  w-hen  in  the  last  scene  news  is 
brought  that  the  waters  of  the  moat  are  rising,  and  threaten  to  whelm  the 
castle  beneath  the  waves.  Sir  Walter  says,  precisely  what  Captain  Shandy 
wrould  have  said  under  similar  circumstances :  ''  If  it  could  be  managed  to 
make  the  riaing  of  the  lake  vinhle^  it  would  answer  well  for  a  caup-de-thmtreJ'* 
As  this  rising  of  the  waters  is  supposed  to  take  place  outside  the  castle,  we 
do  not  well  see  how  this  effect  couid  be  produced ;  but  perhaps  they  manage 
these  things  better  in  Edinburgh.  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  have 
oot  touched  upon  these  little  points  in  a  spirit  of  ridicule ;  but  as  evidences, 
however  slight,  of  extreme  simplicity  of  character,  in  a  writer  who  has 
taught  us  to  find  an  interest  even  m  his  most  trivial  expressions. 

Tlie  other  drama,  called  "  Auchindrane,"  though  composed  of  better  dra- 
matic materials,  is  by  no  means  more  adapted  for  stage  representation.  It  has 
but  one  incident ;  the  attempt  of  Auchindrane,  an  Ayrshire  baron,  to  conceal  a 
previous  murder  hy  the  destruction  of  a  youth  who  was  witness  to  it — duentin 
Blane,  whom  the  author  designates  as  *'an  amiable  hypochondriac."  llie 
whole  arrangement  of  the  plot  is  hurried  and  ineffective ;  and  the  catastrophe 
is  ingeniously  disappointing.  The  dialogue,  as  in  the  former  case,  is 
frequently  excellent;  varying,  as  occasion  requires,  from  pathos  to  pleasantly. 
If  it  is  not  quite  equal  to  the  author's  prose,  it  can  boast,  at  least  the  same 
fault — ^the  constant  recnrrence  of  the  same  phrase  and  metaphor.  For 
example ;  the  following  occurs  at  page  227 — 


•*  Thy  friend,  thine  officer, 
Whom  yon  ungrateful  slaves  have  pitched  ashore. 
As  wild  waves  neap  the  sea-weed  on  the  beach.** 


At  page  238 — 


**  Yonder  mutineers  that  left  their  officer, 
As  reckless  of  his  quarters  as  these  billows, 
That  leave  the  withered  sea-weed  on  the  beach.' 
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At[»ga27d~- 

"  Ky  oieny  crew  of  vBgiboods  for  ever  1 
Scuni  of  the  NetlieTlandfl,  and  wubed  Mto« 
Upon  tUi  cout  like  unreguded  Ma-weed.' 
There  are  Mrenl  aaags  HaOenid  duaogh  Ibeu  dimnuw,  but  Bomt  of  Aim 
di^laj  uij  pvticnUr  powen  of  Iknejr,  or  gnceof  venificUiiHi. 


An  Eniv  on  Ancibnt  Coimi,  HsDiu,  and  Gbmi,  «i  lUiwtntiiig  the  PlogifH 
of  ChriFtiaiii^  id  the  EulrAgcs.  Bj  the  R«r.  B.  Wabh,  LL-D^  &c 
Third  Edition.    Weetle;  and  Daw 

Wk  have  alrMd;  pieaenled  to  oiu  leaden  a  nMice  of  a  portiaa  of  thk  ca- 
rious and  valuable  little  roluine.  Since  the  publicadon  of  tne  numba  of  <mc 
leview  that  contained  it,  the  woA  has  reuhed  a  third  edition ;  and  w«  tt 
a  unfinished  task  nith  a  feeling  of  onmixed  latirfartitm  at 


the  ■access  of  a  production  whioh  lenda  to  ihed  so  much  light  oa  the  eadj 

G^fKK  of  ChiiitianitrT  and  to  strengthen  and  oonfinn  endences  that  wsk 
fore  ngue  and  doubtful. 


The  portion  of  the  essa;  to  wbioh  we  hare  now  to  call  (he  atUatlon  of  md 
naden,  is  that  which  Dr.  Walsh  has  devoted  to  a  review  of  andent  coins  om- 
necied  with  the  advances  of  Chtitliui)^.  In  entering  nwn  this  part  of  Us 
subject,  the  doctor  takes  a  review  of  the  persecutions  which  the  piiofcauti  «f 
the  gMpel  experienced,  and  the  measures  adopted  for  iti  loM  extiipatk«, 
during  Uie  reign  of  Diocletian  and  his  atiocioaa  oolleagne  Hasimian.  ^^tm 
horrible  peiaecutiona  extended  even  to  remote  provinces,  wheresoever,  indeed, 
the  light  of  tbe  true  leligtou  had  penetnted-,  and  the  doctor  tdlt  as  ftal  it 
baa  himself  visited,  in  the  gnlf  of  Nicodemia,  and  other  remotir  place*  in  the 
east,  "  carems  in  die  sides  of  neariv  inacoesrible  moontains,"  whoe  those  who 
were  suffering  for  their  faith  euaeaToomd  to  find  ooncnlment  and  Rfogs 
during  this  dumal  period.    He  observes — 

••  The  Cbiitfiin  writers  do  not  &il  to  record  many  marits  of  divine  ma  ik- 
rilled' on  this  occasion.  The  palace  of  the  emperor  was  strnd  with  ligbtmBgud 
immediately  coniumedi  which  so  affected  him,  that  he  caalinually  saw  fiMois  of 
fire  before  nis  ^es,  and  he  was  seized  with  ■  duwennis  fever,  fiwu'whicA  be  viik 
difficulty  recovraed.  He  soon  after  abandoned  the  empire  to  his  coOoieab  Md 
retired  to  a  private  station,  in  which  be  died  of  grief  aiM  abstinence,  having  otati- 
nately  refused  all  aliment ;  while  bis  more  strodous  colleague,  (Menus,  kariag 
exercised  gainst  all  his  subjects,  that  avarice  and  cruelty  wBch  be  began  br  pie- 
Hang  on  ^  Christians,  was  wasted  away  with  a  consamug  and  loathsome  smmc, 
and  died  with  great  horror.  Without  haviiw  recourse  to  lupematnial  hitopo^ 
tion,  we  m^esrilysuppose  that  sndi  would  be  the  natuial  emcts  of  reflectioa  sad 
renotae  on  men  wKwe  consdoice  was  bnrtheDed  with  tbe  cradttea  they  had  pe^ 
petraled. 

"  In  tbe  annend  coin,  tbe  obverse  rcpnsents  the  bead  erf  the  Empoor  Diod«ti«^ 


erowned  wi*  laorel,  and  Us  shoulders  covered  wf4  a  robe,  wiA  tbe  l«pnd  DIO- 
CliETIANVS  PearEiTTB  Feux  AVOvstvb  :— '  Diodetian,  perpetMl,  fc^ff- 
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ugut'  On  the  rarene  is  Jupiter  holding  in  his  nised  hand  a  thnndeibblt,  tnd 
tnmpiiiig  a  kneelinff  figure,  with  serpent-like  feet,  having  the  l^end  lOVI 
FVLGERATORI— <  To  Jupiter  the  thunderer.*  The  prostrate  figure  desig- 
mtes  Christianity,  and  the  figure  of  Jupiter  brandishing  his  thunderbolt,  is  taken 
pn^isbly  from  Ovid's  description ;  he  is  dashing  down  the  Christians  with  the 
nme  fire  as  he  hurled  down  the  Titras,  who  had  equally  but  vainly  tried  to  dis- 
possess him  of  heaven.  The  figure  of  this  coin  is  very  remarkaUe,  and  has  a 
resemblsnoe  so  strong  as  to  identify  it  with  the  Abrssax  on  the  Gnostic  gems, 
with  lerpent-like  feet,  supposed  to  oe  the  god  of  the  Christians.  We  see  him 
here  then  disarmed  of  his  weapons,  the  yexy  being  which  the  Christians  were  sup- 
posed to  adore,  and  this  sin^e  sect  and  its  impure  idol  briiunng  destruction  on  the 
whole  of  the  Christian  churdi.  In  the  exeigue,  Pscvnia  Koils,  **  the  money  of 
Rome.**— pp.  86— 86L 

A  similar  coin  was  struck  by  Maximian  to  oommemoiate  his  part  in  the  per- 
wcations  of  the  period,  and  in  the  attempts  to  exterminate  Christianity.  Its 
^iiit,  however,  which  from  these  efforts  was  nearly  extinct,  became  stronger 
snd  more  vigorous  than  ever  in  the  sacoeeding  era  of  Constantine,  of  whose 
chantcter  and  conversion  a  short  but  satisfactory  sketch  is  given,  and  whose 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  the  religion  he  had  espoused  are  commemorated  on 
several  higUy  interesting  coins.  After  he  had  adopted  the  cross  as  his  ensign, 
snd  fonoMd  on  the  spot  where  his  miraculous  conversion  took  place  the  cde- 
biated  Labarum^  or  Christian  standard,  as  a  substitute  for  the  Roman  eagle, 
he  strud^  we  are  told,  **  upon  his  future  coins  an  imprees  and  legend,  alludmg 
to  the  extraardinary  events  of  his  conversion,  and  no  more  traces  are  to  be 
found  on  them  of  ragan  emblems."  In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Julian,  the 
Christian  emblems  were  again  abolished,  and  the  coins  of  the  empire  exhibited 
die  heathen  emblems  of  former  emperors,  and  others  borrowed  from  Egyptian 
saperstitiona.  His  successor  Jovian,  however,  who  had  been  educated  in  the 
pnnciples  of  Christianity,  and  who  firmly  adhered  to  its  doctrines,  displayed 
once  more  the  prohibitea  Labanmi,  and  made  a  public  nrofession  of  his  faidi, 
rebuilding  the  Christian  churches,  and  removing  from  uiem  the  heathen  idols 
of  his  predecessor.  "  On  the  island  of  Corfu,"  Dr.  Walsh  remarks,  '*  is  still 
standing  one  of  the  temples  he  erected,  with  a  very  imperfect  inscription  on  a 
tablet  in  the  frieze  over  the  gftte,  which  I  copied,  intimating  what  he  had 
done."   It  is  to  the  following  efl^t: — 

"  I,  Jovian,  having  powerful  faith  as  the  auxiliary  of  my  attempts,  have  built 
this  saered  temple  to  thee,  blessed  Ruler  on  High ! — overturning  the  heathen  altars 
md  shrines  of  the  Greeks,  I  present  this  offering  to  thee,  O  Kiqg !  with  an  un- 
worthy hand."  - 

A  view  of  this  temple  as  it  stands  at  present  is  prefixed  to  the  volume ;  it  is 
interesting,  because  no  account  of  it  nas  yet  been  found  in  any  author,  and 
becanse  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  earliest  edifices  erected  expressly  for 
Christian  worship. 

Before  the  time  of  Theodosius,  the  doctor  observes, 

"  A  Victory  surmounting  a  cross  was  universal ; 'after  this  time  it  disappeared,  and 
the  cross  was  always  seen  in  its  place.  He  seems  therefore  to  have  first  established 
the  use  of  that  emblem,  which  other  Christian  monarchs,  as  well  as  our  own,  bear 
at  this  ds7  at  their  coronation.  From  this  period  heathen  mj^oiogf  sunk  into 
general  contempt,  and  forsaking  the  cities,  where  the  inijuisitive  mmds  of  cuU 
tivated  men  had  detected  and  exposed  its  absurdities,  it  retued  among  the  remote 
*  Pagi,'  or  villages,  where  it  continued  to  linger  a  little  lon^r,  and  its  professors 
were  denominated  *  Pagani,'  or  <  Pagans,'  and  the  superstition  itself  *  Paganism,' 
an  appdlation  which  it  retains  to  this  day.  Theodosius  divided  his  empire  between 
his  sons  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  giving  to  the  former  the  East,  of  which  Con- 
stantinople was  the  capital ;  and  to  the  latter  the  West,  of  whidi  Rome  was  the 
capitaL  The  Christian  world  was  thus  divided  into  two  empires  and  two  churches; 
the  fint  diatinction  has  been  long  since  obliterated,  but  the  second  yet  sulnists. 
He  died  in  305^  after  a  reign  of  sixteen  years,  having  justiy  acquired  the  appellation 
of  the  Great 

•*  The  annexed  coin  represents  the  emperor  in  armour,  vrith  a  spear  and  shield : 
the  l^end,  BoiaNyB  THEODOSIVs,  PsapBiyvs,  Fbux,  A  VevBTvi.    The 


V 
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reverse  rcpreBcnb  hiin  in  annour,  holdup  in  hit  right  band  the  Lsbonun,  ind  in 


hU  left  the  globe,  tunnounted  bv  *  ftogb  ;  beside  bim  u  «  star,  with  the  Ugaii, 
GLORIA  ORVIS,  for  ORBIS,  TBRRARth—'  the  Gtoiy  of  the  evth.-  In 
the  exergue  lelten  ThESsauinic^  ORbicnata,  'coined  »t  Theasalonic*."— 
pp.  IIS— 120. 

The  next  remarkable  coin,  interesting  a£  being  the  Gist  that  bore  the  imp 
of  our  Saviour,  was  struck  in  the  reign  of  Justinius  RhiDometos,  of  whom  <n 

ILiote  the  following  anecdote,  together  with  the  engraving  of  the  coin,  and  Ik 
octot's  descripiion  of  it. 
"  He  was  a  mail  of  ■  cruel  and  implacable  character,  and  wat  attacked  and  tikra 

Erisoner  bv  Leontiua,  who  mutilated  bim  b;  cutting  off  hia  noKe,  and  from  tbow 
c  was  called  RiiHometia.  He  wa«  alterwuds  overtaken  bf  a  itoiin  at  lei,  and  liii 
ronfesEor  diiecled  him  to  pray  for  and  promise  foniveneaa  to  bis  enemio;  Hi> 
pnyer  was,  *  May  I  now  perish  if  I  spare  one  of  them !'  which  determinitian  h( 
religiously  kept  when  restored  to  the  crown.  He  affected,  mjlwithatandii^,  muck 
piety,  and  was  the  first  to  iulroduce  upon  liia  coins  the  image  of  our  SJaiioui, 
copied,  it  should  appear,  from  a  brazen  statue  of  him  over  one  of  the  churrko. 
which  was  afterwards  the  cause  of  much  titmulL  Justinian  died  in  the  ycai  Til, 
leaving  behind  him  a  very  atrocious  character. 

"  In  the  annexed  coin,  the  obverse  represents  the  host  of  Christ,  holding  in  kii 
left  hand  the  Gospel,  or  periiaps  the  Prophets,  which  he  seems  to  be  ej^niog  If; 


NANTIVM—' Jesus  Christ,  the  King  of  kings.'     On  the  r_ „  __, 

is  represented  in  barred  vestments,  his  head  surmounted  with  a  common  ooaa,  ud 
holduigin  his  right  hand  the  crou  of  Justinian.     The  l^end,  DowNvsJVS- 
TINIANVS  SERVVS  CHRISTI— 'Lord  Justinian,  servant  <tf  Christ.'    to 
the  exeigue  CONOR,  bb  in  the  former."— pp.  1!7— ISS. 
In  then 


idolatrous ;  "  but  they  retained  every  where  the  great  sign  of  salvaliMi,  the 
cron."  These  impressions  were  again  intioduceu,  afler  a  cental;  or  tXH 
when  the  zeaJ  of  uie  rcformeis  abated,  by  Johannes  Zemisces — an  engnvia; 
of  one  of  whose  coins  we  also  copy. 

■■  The  annexed  coin  exhibits  on  the  obviTse  the  image  of  our  Saviour,  wilk  > 
book,  his  head  dnled  nitli  glory— on  each  side  is  K',XC,  the  Greek  initiali  and 
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niiiiitionuf  Jusiu  Christ.    The  obverse  represents  the  virgin,  her  bands  eicpanded. 


anA  her  head  Eunoiuided  with  ■  nimbus,  with  the  letters  MP,  ©V  Mifrijp  Otou, 
■  ilif  mother  at  God.'  " 

Dr.  Walsh  then  observes,  in  conclusion, 

"  From  this  time  till  the  destruction  of  Ihe  lower  empire  bjr  the  Turks,  the  coins 
ibat  have  been  found  are  very  iiT^;ulu'  and  imperfect ;  they  either  have  no  legend 
tu  designate  to  irbom  they  belong,  oi  tbey  are  wrapped  up  in  an  obscure  and  uneer. 
liiin  monoKrum,  that  at  b^t  b  but  a  subject  of  mere  conjecture  j  few  coins  of  the 
fjesd  funilie!!  of  the  Comneni  and  the  Poleolo^  are  to  be  found  ;  and  one  knoiin 
u  beloiw  to  the  last  Conslantine,  has  not  yet,  I  believe,  been  discovered.  The 
image  of  the  Virgin,  stiU  held  her  place  on  the  coins,  though  a  compromise  »-» 
made  with  the  churches,  which  continues  at  the  present  day.  The  Greeks,  more- 
'n  their  contests,  succeeded  in  establishing  many  points  of  doctrine  and  dis- 


<™Une,  app 
They  ngec 


iting  lo  those  which  the  Protestants  adopted  at  the  Reformation. 
iifalUbility  "    -     ^-"  "     -   ^      -.    ■      -    -  .        -"        .         -   ■    .. 


^     .^  .bility  of  any  individual  in  their  church.     They  do  not  

■a  eanonicsl  the  Apocryphal  books.  They  do  not  believe  in  an  intermediate  state, 
where  sins  are  pur|^  by  fire  or  other  means.  They  use  leuvened  bread  formed 
into  a  loaf  at  the  Eucbarut.  They  give  the  elements  of  both  kinds  to  the  laity. 
Their  secular  prieati  may  be  married  men." — p.  135. 

We  have  exlracted  this  passage,  which  occurs  very  near  the  conclusion  of 
this  excelleut  volume,  on  account  of  the  remarkable  nnd  important  declara.lions 
which  it  contains.  The  subjects  here  alluded  lo  involve  qnestioDS  of  vet;  coit- 
sidenil)le  inteiestj  and  the  atatementi  respecting  the  various  points  of  the 
doctrine  and  disdptine  of  the  Greek  church,  vhich  Dr.  Walsh  has  only  cuT- 
^rily  noticed,  open  a  field  for  much  useful  speculation  and  inquiry.  We  do 
not  quote  these  aesertiona  and  opinions  of  tlie  doctor  with  any  intention  of 
ijuestioaing  his  authority,  or  of  intimating  a  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  his 
pmitions — bnt  simply,  lo  require  information.  The  declaration  that  the  Greeks 
reject  the  infallibili^  of  any  individual  of  their  church,  and  in  particular  that 
Ihri/  do  not  hold  at  miumiail  the  Apntryphal  booki,  appear  to  ua  pointi  to  which 
attention  may  be  very  advantageously  directed,  and  which  are  of  infinitely  too 
much  itnpoTlanee  to  be  dismissed  in  a  paragraph.  The  anbject  is  one  which  it 
uould  be  impos.^hle  to  enlarge  upon  in  this  department  of  our  publication ;  but 
it  is  one  which  has  perhaps  never  been  satisfacliirily  investigatwl,  and  on  which 
much  knowledge  of  a  peculiar  and  attractive  character  is  yet  to  be  gleaned. 
We  feel  that  we  should  be  committing  an  act  of  injustice  both  to  Dr.  Walsh 
and  to  our  readeis,  were  we  lo  close  this  volume  without  testifying  our  desire 
to  !ee  diis  sub)ect  more  fully  explained  and  examined  thaji  it  could  conve- 
niently have  been,  either  in  the  essay  before  us  or  in  this  imperfect  notice 
ftfiu 

In  the  truth  of  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  essay  we  cordially  concur. 

"  The  Greeks,  with  their  usual  refinement,  adhere  to  the  letter  of  the  law  and 
reject  all  graven  images ;  but  it  seems  a  slnu^  anomaly  that  those  who  profess  to 
fi-el  a  horror  at  bowing  to  wood  and  stone,  should  kneel  without  scruple  to  paint 


In  (ailing  leave  of  this  volume,  and  presenting  our  tlianks  to  the  accom- 
plished and  indefatigable  author  of  it,  for  the  profit  and  pleasure  which  »c 
luie  derived  from  its  pem<at,  we  cannot  refrain  from  adding  to  tlic  length  of 
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tliis  article,  by  quoting  a  paaage  from  the  '^  Addenda,*'  respecting  the  ofuiioBi 
still  entertained  in  the  east  on  the  subject  of  amulets. 

**  But  the  evil  most  dreaded,  and  the  pregnant  source  of  all  the  rest^  is  an  cfil 
eye.  This  is  a  superstition  })erbap8  the  o^est  entertained  in  the  wofld,  and  the 
most  widely  diffused,  and  which  yet  continues  in  the  East  in  its  full  foroe^  fiioilj 
fixed  in  the  minds  of  every  class  and  denomination  of  the  people,  idio  evince  la 
extraordinary  solicitude  to  evade  its  effects,  which  are  not  confined  to  an^  par- 
ticular injury,  but  extend  to  every  misfortune  which  a  man  can  sustain  m  his 
person,  prop^ty,  or  destiny.  One  of  these  is  very  remarkable,  and  the  Tuiks  in 
particidar  are  most  anxious  to  avert  it.  When  a  wedding  ti^es  place  they  imasinc 
that  some  person  in  the  company  may,  by  a  glance  of  the  eye,  at  once  destroy  ueir 
connubial  hi^piness,  and  stories  of  this  kind  are  every  day  todd  and  believed  One 
of  the  janissaries  of  the  English  palace  communicated  to  me  a  case  of  this  kind 
which  had  just  happened  to  his  son-in-law,  a  fine  young  man,  who  lay  under  this 
influence  but  was  anerwards  restored  by  the  efficacy  of  some  charms  made  for  him 
by  a  dervish.  Imagination  had  probably  a  powerful  effect  in  causing  and  curing 
tne  malady.  To  avert  these  and  similar  consequences  various  talismans  sie  de- 
vised :  the  most  common  is  a  little  figure  of  blue  beads  or  glass,  in  various  sIs^ms, 
suspended  to  the  thinff  to  be  protected.  It  is  imagined  duit  this  conroicooos  object 
will  attract  the  first  gJance  ot  the  evil  eye,  and  so  its  malignity  will  be  expended 
on  it."— pp.  13&-.ld9. 


The  Life  of  Sie  Waltee  Raleoh.     By  Mis.  A.  T.  Thomson ;  author  of 
the  '*  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Henry  the  Eighth."    Longman  and  Co. 

BiooEAPHiEs  are,  perhaps,  the  most  pleasant  of  all  books,  and  lliis  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest  of  biographies.  It  is  written  in  a  glowing  and  graceful  stvle,  and  yet 
with  a  strength  and  fearlessness  that  even  now,  when  the  ^  weaker  sex"  is 
almost  becoming  the  stronger,  we  could  scarcely  have  expected  to  chaaeterisea 
female  pen.  'just  and  discriminative  estimates  of  character,  bold  and  detated 
sentiments,  rapid  reviews  of  events  both  political  and  moral,  meet  our  eye  in 
every  page  of  this  admirable  volume.  We  could  hardly  point  out  a  aingle  line 
that  snomd  be  altered  or  omitted,  nor  would  it  be  very  easy  to  find  a  passage 
where  the  addition  of  one  would  not  be  rather  an  iiyury  than  an  improvement 
We  can  give  no  higher  praise  than  this  opinion  conveys ;  if  we  could,  we  should 
be  disposed  to  offer  it,  in  the  same  spirit  of  sincerity  and  justice. 

With  our  author's  estimate  of  ue  preceding  biographies  of  Ralnrh  we 
entirely  agree.  They  aie  either  too  heavy  and  desultory,  or  too  meam  and 
concise.  A  work  like  the  present  was,  therefore,  much  wanted ;  and  if  it  were 
not,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  executed  would  at  once  supeisiede  every  other 
biography  of  the  illustrious  and  unfortunate  Ralegh.  The  volume,  we  have 
litUe  doubt,  will  be  the  means  of  making  the  character  of  this  accon^idied 
man  better  known  and  understood  by  the  general  reader  than  it  oould  other* 
wise  have  been.  No  person  of  his  tune,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  the  gieatesl 
and  the  wisest  men  that  ever  lived,  by  Shakspeaze  and  Bacon,  by  Spenser, 
Selden,  Camden,  and  Ben  Jonson,  excites  so  much  personal  interest  as  ttalegh, 
by  his  successes  and  misfortunes ;  none  was  so  variously,  and  few  more  emi- 
nently gifted.  His  personal  beauty  and  accomplishments  corresponded  with 
the  better  graces  of  his  mind.  Though  a  philosopher  he  was  a  soldier,  and 
though  a  courtier  he  was  independent  He  was  a  scholar  and  a  patiiol— a 
poet  and  a  mathematiciaii — ^the  follower  and  flatterer  of  nobles,  and  a  citiaen 
of  the  world.  Never  was  genius  more  golden  in  its  promise,  or  moie  unhappy 
in  its  results.  He  who  had  been  the  observed  of  all  observers,  whose  whmt 
existence  had  been  a  thirst  for  glory,  and  who  had  won  and  worn  the  trophies 
of  his  labour  and  genius,  lived  to  see  his  schemes  ridiculed,  his  chaiacter  re- 
viled, his  fortunes  broken ;  and  he  died,  after  many  years'  imprisonment,  upon  a 
scaffold — a  martyr  to  his  own  genius,  the  victim  of  envy  and  intrigue.  Of  his 
conduct  during  that  solemn  fiirce,  lus  trial,  in  which  Coke  played  so  de^eiale 
and  disgraceful  a  part,  Mrs.  Thomson  says : 
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"  It  WB8  well  observed  hv  an  eye-witness,  thi^'  be  served  for  a  wbole  act,  and 
played  all  tbe  parts  bimselt.*  Borne  down  on  all  sides,  he  iq>peared  truly  great 
during  the  whole  of  this  scene,  which  lasted  from  eight  in  the  morning  untu  seven 
in  the  eveninf^.  Humble  without  servility,  serious,  yet  not  dejected,  *  towards'ilhe 
jury  noe  &wning,  nor  believing  nor  hoping  in  them,*  he  stood  before  his  enemies 
with  the  collected  and  commanding  appearance  of  one  who  '  rather  loves  life  than 
fears  death,'  and  who  seeks  to  rescue  his  name  from  infiuny  in  the  serenity  and 
dignity  of  &  blameless  conscience.  All  who  beheld  him  were  astonished  that  a  man 
of  his  blown  spirit  could  brook  the  insults  which  he  received  with  a  degree  of 
calmness  wMch  threw  the  opprobrium  from  himself  upon  his  opponents.  Yet, 
slthoog^  it  was  said  that  <  he  seemed  to  cast  himself  for  every  weariness,  afraid  to 
detain  the  company  too  long,'  he  seems  to  have  left  no  effort  imemploved  to  mani- 
fest his  innocence ;  and  such  were  the  temper,  wit,  and  address  which  he  displayed, 
that,  bad  it  not  been  for  the  sad  cause  of  tnese  exertions,  it  would  have  been  one  of 
the  most  brilUant  and  successful  days  of  his  life." 

Her  review  of  his  character  and  writings,  which  concludes  the  volume,  is  no 
less  critically  just  than  it  is  elegantly  and  powerfully  written.  We  are  content 
to  leave  the  character  of  Ralegh  in  the  hands  of  such  a  biographer.  Several 
letters  from  Ralegh  and  his  contemporaries,  copied  from  the  originals  in  the 
State  P^per  Office,  are  appended  to  the  volume. 


The  Abmenians,  ▲  Tale  of  Constantinople.    In  3  vols.    By  Charles  Mac 
Farlane,  Esq.    Saunders  and  Otley. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  meet,  as  in  the  present  instance,  with  a  work  that  com- 
bines the  graces  and  attractions  of  a  tale  of  the  imagination  with  the  more 
solid  advantages  of  historical  truth  and  national  portraiture.  '*  The  Armenians^ 
— ^which  is  modelled  in  some  respects  upon  '*  Anastasius,"  and  is  dedicated  to 
the  author  of  that  splendid  work — ^is  a  picture  at  once  of  reality  and  romance, 
and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  will  captivate  all  classes  of  readers— the  lover  of 
tales,  the  lover  of  travels,  and  the  lover  even  of  laughter.   It  is,  we  will  venture 
to  say,  as  accurate  and  erudite,  as  full  of  research  and  observation,  as  the  pon- 
derous quarto ;  yet  it  comes  before  us  in  the  form  of  three  light  volumes,  under 
the  seductive  semblance  of  a  work  of  fiction.    ^  In  the  Armenians,"  the  author 
says,  *'  I  have  taken  up  a  very  singular  people,  of  whom  little  has  been  known 
hitherto ;  and,  by  notes  attached  to  mv  story,  I  have  endeavoured  to  convey 
information  as  well  as  amusement"  Of  the  story  he  remarks — **  It  woiild  have 
been  easy  to  find  or  to  fancy  a  more  complicated  tale ;  but  I  have  mainly  con- 
sidered wis  as  a  medium  for  description,  domestic  and  scenic.''    The  story, 
nevertheless,  is  one  of  considerable  interest — an  interest  which  derives  addi- 
tiomd  strength  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  true.    The  young  prince, 
CoDstantine  Ghika,  whom  the  suspicious  and  arbitrair  granny  of  the  Porte 
had  detained  as  hostage  for  his  father,  the  hospodar  of  Wallachia,  being  very 
imprudently  in  love  with  the  beautifiil  daughter  of  an  Armenian  banker,  is 
opposed  upon  religious  grounds  bpr  her  family.  The  ardour  of  the  young  Greek, 
however,  overleaps  all  considerations  of  caste  and  consequences;  and  having 
secured  the  heart  of  the  lovely  Armenian,  he  determines  on  having  her  hand 
also.    Neither  bolt  nor  bar  can  keep  him  out ;  he  is  ready  to  assume  every 
disguise,  possible  or  impossible,  to  obtain  even  a  glimpse  of  her.    An  amusing 
incident  arises  o|it  of  his  transformation  into  a  l^tman,  in  which  capacity  he 
accompanies  his  mistress  and  her  family  on  a  fishing  excursion.   Upon  landing 
to  take  refreshments,  the  pretended  boatman  is  observed  to  have  lost  an  eye- 
brow, and  the  next  minute  it  is  found  entangled  in  the  dress  of  the  beautiful 
Armenian.    In  his  eagerness  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  a  moment  to  testify 
his  devotion,  he  had  dropped  it  upon  her  bosom.    At  length,  finding  all  bopes 
of  oonciliaticm  at  an  end,  ne  cames  ofi*  his  lovely  prize  and  marries  her.    The 
very  next  morning  they  are  again  torn  asunder;  the  unhappy  prince  is 
banished,  and  dies  of  the  plague,  and  the  noble-minded,  yet  timid  and  trusting 
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Annenian,  is  consigned  to  a  Catholic  convent  Tliis  is  making  the  coune  of 
true  love  rough  indeed ;  we  could  have  wished  for  some  less  uBicting  fate— 
eviB  though  the  truth  had  suffered  for  it  Nothing  can  be  more  delicately 
tender,  more  exquisitely  feminine,  than  the  affection  of  the  noble  Venniin  for 
the  young  Greek.  It  may  be  classed  among  the  finest  instances  that  have  ever 
been  drawn  of  that  faith  and  fervour  in  which  all  idea  of  self  is  utteily  lost 
and  forgotten.  The  description  of  the  personal  appearance  of  the  eastern 
beauty  has  been  surpassed  by  few  writers,  and  oy  none  in  the  oriental 
colouring  and  individual  character  that  constitute  its  peculiar  charm.  The 
descriptions  throughout,  of  the  scenery,  the  habits,  customs,  and  manners,  of 
the  natives  of  the  east— are  the  productions  of  no  common  mind.  They  breathe 
of  the  Bosphorus.  They  are  evidently  written  by  one  who  made  a  point  of 
seeing  every  thing,  and  who  has  painted  all  he  saw  without  disguise  or  exa^ 
geration.  His  pictures  of  the  various  scenes  and  circumstances  that  he  witnessol 
appear  to  us  no  less  faithful  in  design  than  they  are  finished  in  execution. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  objected  that  they  are  at  times  over-coloured — they  may  be 
so.  But  if  the  style  of  them  be  somewhat  ornate,  it  is  orientally  so,  and  is 
seldom  detrimental  to  the  truth  of  the  picture.  Mr.  Mac  Farlaiie  has  evidently 
contemplated  those  magnificent  scenes  with  the  eye  of  an  enthusiast,  and  he 
describes  them  accordingly.  To  employ  a  different  style  would  be  to  attempt 
to  convey  an  idea  of  them  by  drawings  in  Indian  ink ;  or  to  imitate  those  geo- 
graphers who,  as  a  recent  writer  has  observed  upon  the  authority  of  Lord  Bacon, 
were  wont  to  describe  a  mighty  country  by  a  little  round  O. 

Mr.  Mac  Farlane  concludes  his  work  by  giving  a  brief^  but  clear  and  curious 
history,  of  the  Armenians,  commencing  wiQi  the  founder  of  their  race,  who 
flourished  twenty-two  centuries  before  Christ  This  alone  would  render  his 
work  interesting  and  valuable.  According  to  the  account  there  given,  «e  find 
that  this  people,  like  the  rest  of  the  world  it  is  to  be  hoped,  are  gxadually 
though  slowly  advancing  in  the  scale  of  civilization — that  they  have  not  only 
a  magnificent  college,  but  students  to  oc«upy  it  As  there  is  no  saying  where 
intellect  will  ultimately  march  to,  it  is  not  impossible  hut  that  it  may  at  length 
find  its  way  even  among  the  Armenians,  and  that  they  may  one  day  be  brought 
to  blush  at  the  moral  and  political  portrait  which  Mr.  Mac  Farlane  has  giren 
of  them. 


Lives  of  Eminent  British  Lawyers.    By  Henxy  Roscoc,  Esq.,  Barrister  at 
Law.    Longman  and  Co. 

This  volume  forms  a  portion  of  tlie  biographical  series  of  Dr.  Lardnei's 
"  Cabinet  Cyclopcedia,"  and  contains  the  lives  of  fourteen  eminent  lawyers, 
commencing  with  Sir  Edward  Coke,  and  terminating^  with  the  illustrious 
Romilly.  Among  the  other  persons  may  be  mentioned—- either  for  the 
greater  interest  of  their  lives,  or  the  more  particular  importance  of  theii 
characters — John  Selden,  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Lord  Jefferies  (whose  name  sOd^ 
like  a  black  spot  on  the  brightness  of  the  volume).  Lord  Mansfield,  Sir  William 
Blackstone,  Lord  Thurlow,  Sir  William  Jones,  and  last,  but  far  from  least. 
Lord  Erskine.  There  is  scarcely  a  passage  in  the  biographies  of  any  of  these 
distinguished  men  that  does  not  abound  with  interest  both  of  a  public  and  t 
personal  nature.  Their  characters  are  for  the  most  part  fairly  and  impaitially 
considered ;  and  the  volume  is  written  in  a  familiar  and  popular  style.  It 
cannot  fail  therefore  of  becoming  not  only  a  convenient  work  of  reference  to 
the  legal  student,  but  a  source  of  particular  advantage  to  the  general 
reader,  who  will  thus,  without  any  trouble,  be  enabled  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
comparative  excellencies  and  defects  of  all  the  leading  lawyers  that  hafe 
flourished  in  England  for  upwards  of  two  centuries. 
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Eight  Letters  from  Bath.    By  the  Fidget  Family.     Meyler,  Batli. 

In  the  mutation  of  human  events,  towns,  like  empires,  ruse  and  fall.  Kinfj: 
Rladnd  and  his  pigs  gave  to  Bath  a  celebrit)"  which  for  many  centuries  it 
exclusively  enjoyed  down  to  our  own  times.  Cheltenham  first  dis]nited  with 
it  the  palm ;  and  reinforced  by  Leamington,  it  tore  it  from  its  grasp,  and  it  now 
may  he  said  of  this  famous  city,  as  of  many  others,  Trojafuit,  StiD,  however, 
it  attracts  its  share  of  companv,  though  greatly  diminished  in  number  and  rank, 
uod  the  society  to  be  found  tnerc  in  the  season,  affords  a  fair  and  respectable 
specimen  of  '*  persons  of  quality*'  in  England. 

The  manners  displayed  among  the  people  have  at  diflcrent  times  called  fortli 
the  descriptive  powers  of  the  poet,  and"Tlie  Bath  Guide,"  may  almost  be 
ranked  among  our  classical  books,  as  a  delightful  specimen  of  the  playfid  and 
pulished  satire  of  Anslay,  "  as  he  shot  the  flying  follies"  of  his  day  in  1766, 
.since  when,  it  has  passed  through  twenty  editions.  Another  attempt  of  this  kind 
has  just  made  its  appearance,  which  as  a  local  sketch  of  living  manners  has 
excited,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  the  interest  and  curiosity  of  tliose  who  imagine 
themselves  the  objects  of  its  notice. 

This  is  called  the  "  Fidget  family."  Like  young  Rapid,  it  "  keeps  moving*' 
through  the  whole  circle  of  Bath  absurdities,  and  therefore  adopts  for  itself  the 
very  appropriate  motto  of  stare  loco  nescit.  In  eight  letters,  gaming,  hypocrisy, 
scandal,  quackery,  &c.,  are  discussed  with  a  playful  and  good-natured  Immour, 
\vbicb  reminds  us  of  the  character  which  one  ancient  satirist  gave  of  another, 

"  Omne  vafer  vitiiim,  ridenti  FlacciM  amico 
Tangit>— " 

By  tlie  following  general  sketch  of  tlie  place,  it  would  appear,  that  it  Ls  as 
little  altered  in  the  pursuits  and  habits  which  formerly  distinguished  it,  as  in  the 
elegant  and  classical  edifices  which  adorn  it. 

"  Where*s  the  man  who  lias  not  heard  of  Boia's  famed  town  ? 
So  well  known  its  waters — its  walls — ^to  renown, 
Well  known  now,  as  erst,  to  the  hunters  of  pleasure, 
To  the  sick  and  the  needy  a  nc*er-failiiig  treasure ; 
PhyBicians,  musicians,  the  dupe  and  the  knave, 
Of  folly  the  cradle,  of  wisdom  the  grave." 

Of  its  edifices,  it  is  truly  said, 

"  Orders,  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  contend, 

And  their  gruccfid  proportions  to  each  other  lend : 

The  Sf  uare,  the  Parade,  the  Crescents,  the  skill 

Proclaim  of  the  Architect — 

So  uniform,  splendid,  all  parts  so  agree, 

So  coTiceived,  so  completed  in  such  harmony  ! 

Like  Thebes,  while  tne  stones  on  each  other  were  laid. 

Sweet  harps  and  soft  lutes  must  in  concert  have  played. 

The  reason,  no  doubt,  why  the  statue  of  Nash, 

Is  found  every  da]^  in  the  midst  of  a  da»h» 

There  he  stands,  just  as  if  his  ear  caught  every  tone, 

And  the  listening  beau  was  of  sensitive  stone.'* 

This  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  present  appearance  of  tliis  celebrated 
gentleman,  whose  marble  image  with  its  flowing  wig,  seems  still  deeply  intent 
on  the  music  of  the  orchestra,  which  plays  every  day,  as  if  for  his  amusement, 
in  the  piunp*room. 

Among  tne  foUitf  of  the  company  which  the  satirist  justly  attaoks,  is  that  of 
punbllng,  whioh  ii  ttiU  carried  on  to  a  ruinous  excess,  even  among  the  remnant 
sii  &dkloA  aqd  Utit  itUl  found  in  the  oity ;  and  ganesten  abound  In  ai  great 
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a  proportion  as  in  the  days  of  SmoUet,  notwithstanding  effort!  made  to  dii- 
oourage  and  dislodge  them. 

"  'Til  with  them  as  with  /Iooi(«^where  they  onoe  build  their  nests, 

They  continue  to  build  inexpellible  guests. 

Rout  tbem  out,  tear  them  down,  you  may  tatter  or  bum*- 

Or  choak  them  with  sulphur,  they  still  will  return. 

Removed  from  one  spot,  they  select  a  new  hole. 

To  be  known  by  the  dirt  they  throw  up,  like  the  mole.** 

The  press  of  London  has  done  much  to  tear  down  the  nests  and  dig  up  the 
holes  of  the  rooks  and  moles  of  St  James's  Street ;  but  the  pestilent  ammik 
still  infest  the  neighbourhood  as  numerous  and  destnictii'e  as  ever. 

We  shall  conclude  our  observations  by  the  notice  of  a  practice  which,  as  of 
local  importance,  is  more  german  to  the  particular  scope  of  the  satire.  Among  the 
agrimens  of  Bath  assemblies,  was  always  justly  reckoned,  the  free  and  ume- 
Btricted  intercourse  of  all  classes  of  society.  Thev  were  supposed  to  have  all 
resorted  to  these  celebrated  waters  in  search  of  nealth,  ana  therefore,  disease, 
like  death,  very  properly  levels  all  distinctions.  They  now,  however,  affect  to 
form  exclusive  societies,  \and  the  parvenu  mobility  actually  have  proposed  to 
convert  the  public  rooms  into  an  Almack,  where  no  one  will  be  received  who 
has  not  had  the  sanction  of  their  election.  It  only  wanted  this  to  min  utteilj 
the  little  prosnerity  which  remains  to  it  as  a  watering  place,  and  entirely  to 
drive  from  it  tne  comparative  few  who  still  frequent  it. 

«  Bath  is  not  the  place  it  was  some  years  ago, 
For  it  once  stood  as  high  as  it  now  has  sunk  low. 
Tho*  the  buildings  still  stand,  all  the  Archons  have  fled, 
And  Toparchs  and  upstarts^  usurp  in  their  stead. 
These  exchuioes  declare  that  the  rooms  are  a  bore, 
Where  their  betters  assembled  in  good  times  of  yore, 
Three  times  in  the  week — but  they  cannot  attend. 
Or  to  such  a  low  mixture  their  countenance  lend : 
So  the  free  social  scenes  of  not  many  years  back 
They  now  make  select,  and  vote  Bath  an  Almack.** 

From  the  interest  which  this  little,  but  well-meant  work  has  excited,  we  tmst 
it  will  operate  all  the  good  intended  by  its  anonymous  and  ingenious  author. 


Charactebistic  Sketches  of  Animals  ;  drawn  from  the  life,  and  engraved 
by  Thomas  Landseer.    Moon,  Boys,  and  Graves. 

The  fame  of  Mr.  Landseer*s  ^'  Monkeyana,'*  has  spread  far  and  near.  In 
again  appearing  before  the  public,  he  has  dropped  the  comic  character,  and  has 
assumed  that  of  a  serious  painter  of  portraits. — His  sitters,  certainly,  have  not 
been  of  the  higher  classes,  but  in  his  intercourse  viith  the  lower  world,  he  his, 
doubtless,  met  with  many  an  original  of  far  greater  worth  than  some  of  the 
lordlings  of  our  land. — Few  are  there,  for  instance,  who  can  vie  in  intelligeDce 
with  this  '^African  Elephant,"  abide  a  comparison  for  fidelity  with  this  ^Thibet 
Dog,'*  or  for  gentleness,  with  this  ^^  Giraffe."  Although,  undoubtedly,  some mav 
be  as  unsightly  in  countenance,  and  as  ferocions  in  demeanour  as  tms  ^  Bonis- 
sus.''  We  look  upon  the  publication  as  one  of  great  importance,  for  althoo^ 
during  the  last  century,  works  upon  natural  history  have  multiplied  amaxiiigi.yi 
there  is  still  the  want  of  one,  the  accuracy  of  which  may  be  relied  upon.  Tlut 
defect,  will,  we  feel  assured,  be  completely  removed  by  that  of  Mr.  Landseer,-* 
a  gentleman,  who,  to  a  vast  knowledge  of  art,  adds  an  intimate  acquMOtaooe 
with  the  subject  that  now  more  immediately  claims  his  attention.  The  letter* 
press  descriptions  are  brief,  but  interesting. 
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Tbb  Piloeim  op  the  Hebrides  ;  a  Lay  of  ihe  North  Countrie.    Bf  the 
Author  of  **  Three  Days  at  Kilhurney."    Longman  and  Co. 

This  poem,  as  we  are  informed  in  a  dedication  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  was 
suhmitted  prenously  to  its  publication  to  several  distinguished  critics,  and 
among  others  to  Crabhe  and  Bowles.    What  was  the  nature  of  Uieir  criticisms, 
or  how  far  the  author  took  advantage  of  them,  we  cannot  say;  but  we  are 
justified  in  concluding  either  that  the  gentlemen  alluded  to  were  too  delicate 
to  offer  advice,  or  that  the  author  was  too  dignified  to  follow  it    The  poet 
makes  a  tour  through  the  Hebrides,  and  a  weary  way  it  is.    He  wanders  on 
from  place  to  place — from  rock  to  river,  and  from  heath  to  hamlet;  describing 
every  thing  and  enjoying  nothing.    His  mind  seems  to  have  been  too  much 
occupied  by  the  preconceived  pleasures  of  publication  to  permit  him  to  enter 
into  the  delights  of  the  scene  with  the  true  feeling  and  philosophy  cf  a 
Parnassian  pUgrim.    The  descriptions  may  be  faithful  for  aught  we  know ; 
but  we  are  sure  that  one  objection  may  be  properly  urged  against  them — they 
are  all  alike.    The  verse  is  cast  in  the  same  mould,  the  line  never  deviates 
from  its  course,  whatever  the  subject  may  be,  whether  it  be  a  mountain  or  a 
moral,  a  trope  or  a  torrent    Every  object  that  the  traveller  encountered  seems 
to  have  awakened  the  same  idea,  and  it  is  celebrated  accordingly  in  the  same 
monotonous  and  unmusical  key ;  the  cuckoo,  that  can  boast  but  two  notes, 
would  have  sung  it  better.    The  plan,  moreover,  appears  to  be  ill-arranged ; 
it  is  impossible  to  trace  the  pilgrim  in  his  route  without  considerable  per- 
plexity.    The  sonnets  that  are  scattered  through  the  book  break  up  the  poem 
very  unpleasantly,   and   destroy  whatever    degree  of  connected  interest  it 
might  otnerwise  nave.    There  is,  we  are  very  happy  to  admit,  considerable 
poetry  here  and  there  mixed  up  ^^ith  the  pedantry  of  this  volume;  there 
IS  a  fervor  of  a  certain  kind  even  in  its  formality ;  but  the  style  of  it,  we  will 
venture  to  predict,  can  never  become  popular  even  amidst  the  scenes  it 
describes.     Its  fiEiults  are  not  those  of  inexperience,  but  of  taste  and  habit ; 
they  seem  to  spring  from  a  notion  that  whatever  is  unlike  prose  must  be 
poetry,  and  the  verse  accordingly  mounts  up  and  leaves  simplicity  as  far 
behind  it  as  possible.    One  of  tlie  best  passages  in  the  book  occurs  at  the  very 
commencement  of  it — the  sonnet  on  Cartlanc-Crags : 

**  Whose  is  the  lightning  speed,  the  stately  form, 

That  like  a  meteor  rushes  up  the  steep, 

While  dim  the  moon,  and  dark  the  midnight  hour, 
And  ambushed  in  the  cavern,  marics  how  deep 

Beneath  his  feet  the  bloodhounds  of  the  war, 

And  curses  of  defeated  vengeance  sweep? 
'Tis  be — the  Wallace! — the  bright  moming-«tar 

Of  liberty,  the  self-devoted  fncnd 

Of  Scotland  and  of  Biiice :  no  trophied  car 
Awaits  thee,  no  triumphal  shouts  attend  : 

Brave  chieftain  !  thine  the  pilgrimage  of  pain. 

The  life  of  peril,  and  th'  untimely  end. 
But  go  in  peace :  thou  hast  not  struck  in  vain : 
Pie  happy :  sundered  is  thy  country's  chain*" 


TflE  Importance  and  Means  of  a  National  Literature.    By  W.  Elleiy 
Chanuing,  D.D.    Bainford. 

Dr.  Channing's  merits  have  gained  for  him  the  almost  unanimous 
snlTrages  of  the  critical  press  of  England.  He  at  least  is  not  tlie  object  of 
that  general  tendency  which  we  are  sometimes  told  prevails  among  us,  to  treat 
lightly  the  various  productions  of  Transatlantic  Literature.  He  has  resolutely 
determined  upon  building  up  such-  a  reputation  among  his  countrymen  as 

2  H  2 
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shall  defy,  at  least  for  a  lime,  the  inroads  of  decay ;  and  he  appears  to  look 
proudly  to  the  honour  of  living  after  death  ^^  in  his  land's  language.*'  The 
stmcture  of  his  fame  is,  liowever,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  yet  in  its  rou^h 
state ;  and  many  heightening  heauties  must  yet  he  added,  and  many  hlemishes 
removed,  hefore  it  heeomes  an  immortal  possession  of  earth — ^before  it 
stands  among  the  glories  and  ornaments,  not  of  America  merely,  but  of 
tlic  world,  'fhe  pamphlet  now  under  notice,  will  hardly  increase  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  writer ;  hut  it  does  credit  to  his  feelings  as  a  man  and  as  a 
patriot.  Those  who  are  acquainted  witli  Dr.  Channing's  writings  will  find 
here  the  same  ponderous  elu((uence — the  same  elaborated  argument — the  same 
intermixture  of  the  plain  and  tlie  splendid  in  style,  which  distinguish  his 
previous  well  known  productions.  Nor  will  they  fail  to  discover,  as  in  the 
instances  alluded  to,  the  unc(iuivocal  features  of  a  mind  which  thinks  pro- 
foundly— which  searches  ardently,  though  calmly,  into  the  essence  of  things, 
and  disdains  the  outside  show  of  su|)eriiciality.  But  our  limits  forbid  us  to 
enlarge.  The  present  essay,  which  is  a  reprint  from  an  American  periodical 
publication,  is  written  with  much  good  feeling  and  impartiality.  Dr.  C. 
attempts  to  rouse  his  countrymen  to  a  sense  of  their  literar>'  inferiority,  and 
at  the  same  time  make  them  conscious  of  their  own  native  energies.  He 
charges  them  with  an  inordinate  attachment  to  what  is  commonly  termed 
useful  knowledge,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  higher  departments  of  intellect  and 
literatiire.  We  think  ho  has  most  ably  combated  the  utilitarian  notion  that 
that  alone  is  useful  to  man  which  ministers  to  his  corporeal  necessities.  Dr.  C. 
gives  the  term  ^'  useful"  a  much  more  extensive  signification.  After  showing 
that  "  the  idea  of  beauty  is  an  indestiuctible  prmciple  of  oiir  nature,**  and 
tliat  "  tliis  single  trutli  is  enough  to  put  us  on  our  guard  against  vulgar  notions 
of  utili^',"  he  proceeds :  '*  We  have  said  tliat  we  prize  as  highly  as  any, 
useful  knowleclge.  But  by  this  we  mean  knowledge  which  answers  and 
ministers  to  our  complex  and  various  nature ;  we  mean  that  which  is  useful  not 
only  to  the  animal  man,  but  to  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  man; 
useful  in  a  being  of  s]uritual  faculties  whose  happiness  is  to  be  found  in  their 
free  and  harmonious  exercise.*' 

To  conclude  ;  tliough  there  are  some  few  expressions  that  we  do  not  admire 
in  this  pamphlet;  as  a  whole,  we  regard  it  as  an  interesting  essay,  and  one 
calculated  to  attain  the  moral  end  for  which  it  was  comjmsed. 


Rouge  et  Noir,  in  Six  Cantos;  and  Ver.<%aili.rs,  a  Poem.    By  William 
Read,  Esq.    Longman  and  Co. 

When  a  poem  in  these  days  reaches  a  third  edition,  it  is  a  sure  sign  thai 
tliere  is  something  ei titer  \ery  captivating  in  its  subject,  or  very  clever  in  it*' 
style.  Perhaps  the  volume  before  us  partakes  in  some  degree  of  both  the^r 
advantages.  The  subject  is  one  of  as  much  importance  to  society  as  am 
that  ever  engaged  the  }>en  of  the  satirist ;  and  the  poem  itself  is  very  pleasingly 
and  pointedly  written ;  a  little  too  much  of  the  *"  Don  Juan"  dash  in  it,  and 
an  affectation  of  being  agreeable;  but  still  sparkling  and  spirited.  The 
author  says  in  his  advertisement  that  some  parts  of  this  poem  have  been 
*^  re- written  ;**  we  wish  that  the  parts  thus  revised  had  been  those  that  fonn 
the  rhyme.  In  the  tliird  edition  of  a  work  that  has  been  *'  re- written,**  ^e 
have  a  right  to  expect  something  better  than  such  rhymes  as  these :  "  skill 
for*'  and  **  quicksilver,"  "  Iwx*'  and  **  baulks,"  "  shriek"  and  "  .snake,"  "  toper* 
and  '*  sober,"  <^c.  lliey  would  mar  the  merit  of  a  poem  of  infinitely  higher 
pretensdons  than  Roiuft  el  Noir,  We  pick  these  out  at  random ;  diere  is 
scaToely  a  page  in  which  fkults  of  a  dmUar  kind  are  not  tliickly  fiOWRt    W( 

d^re  tola  Bomep^es  that  poet9  9h<iald  kam  to  think,  and  tlmt 

"  All  other  enie#)i 
Wm  (bUoAY  i«  th?ir  yropir  plftCH** 
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b  nl  tliej'  do  ncit  Wbcn  a  rnung  writer  bepiis  witb  a^  icious  style  of  versification 
because  Lord  Byron  dirt  so,  be  will  indulge  in  it  all  his  life  for  the  same 
reason — or  for  one  other,  because  he  cannot  help  it.  We  have  almost 
in  variably  oldened  that  the  sound  echoes  to  the  sense,  and  that  where  there 
is  a  wretched  rhyme,  or  a  line  that  comes  limping  from  the  lyre,  the  thought 
is  abio  lame,  and  the  metaphor  mutilated,  'fliere  tuc  several  instances  of  the 
truth  of  this  fact  in  Mr.  Read's  poem. 

There  are  many  beautiful  stauzas  in  the  piece  called  "  Vei*saille8,*'  both  as 
regards  feeling  and  versification.  A  little  labour,  however,  would  have 
considerably  improved  it  We  think  highly  of  the  gem  when  we  say  that  it 
is  worth  polishing. 

We  hope  that  this  little  volume  may  be  still  more  generally  read,  for  if  it 
cannot  hope  to  cure,  it  may  at  least  act  as  a  caution  against  one  of  the  most 
dreadful  passions  that  ever  debased  humanity.  And  if  it  should  answer  this 
desirable  end,  Mr.  Head  will  be  entitled  to  more  lasting  honours  than  tlic 
praises  of  critics,  or  the  wreaths  of  conquerors. 


The   Vale  of  Tempe;  and  other  Poems.    By  H. Newton,  A.B.    Dublin: 
Curry  and  Co. 

The  first  poem  in  this  little  volume  is  unfinished ;  and  the  others,  the 
author  observes,  were  written  before  he  was  of  age,  ^'just  as  he  could  snatch 
a  moment  from  the  dry-  fatigue  of  poetical  college  study."  We  ha\  c  nu-ely 
met  a  more  unassuming,  or  a  more  pleasing  sample  of  youtlifid  verse.  There 
is  nothing  in  these  pages  that  will  starue  or  astonish — there  is  not  a  line 
that  affects  the  turbulent  or  tlie  terrible — no  premeditated  rhapsodies,  no 
misanthropical  musings.  But  there  are  many  ptissuges  tliat  will  charm  the 
ear,  and  many  that  will  find  their  May  into  the  hiart.  There  is  at  least  a 
degree  of  excellence  in  "  The  Vale  of  TemjH;"  tliat  induces  as  to  wish  it 
ihiished,  and  the  miuor  j[>oems  are  distinguished  by  a  grace  and  gentleness 
that  will  please  all  who  have  a  t&ste  for  the  purer  and  less  pretending  objects 
of  poetiy.  Mr.  Newton  has  all  the  feeling,  if  not  the  higher  inspiration  of  the 
poet ;  and  he  worships,  not  at  the  artificial  shrine  to  which  the  writers  of 
college  verses  usually  direct  their  steps,  but  in  the  temple  of  nature,  and  at 
the  aJtar  of  the  heart '  ITie  few  lines  that  we  arc  enabled  to  quote  will  scarcely 
afford  a  fair  specimen  of  the  volume : — 

«*  For  thee,  lov'd  sire !  we  bid  this  eve  farewell, 
For  if  to  prayer  belongs  a  sweeter  hour. 
Oh !  'tis  that  hour  when  o'er  a  Grecian  dell 
The  soft  brown  shades  of  Grecian  evening  low'r. 
For  then  the  crimson'd  cloud  along  the  skies. 
Then  the  soft  fragrance  tliat  embalms  the  air, 
Then  the  blue  fleeting  shadow  as  it  flies, 
Seem  ^1  alive  to  mingle  ^nth  our  prayer. 


The  Listener.    By  Caroline  Fry,'autlior  of  "'Hie  Assistant  of  Educatiou,'' 
^cc.  In  two  volumes.    James  Nisbet 

On  the  same  plan  as  the  Spectator,  and  that  cla.<$  of  publications  which 
afforded  both  instruction  and  amusement  to  our  grandsires,  but  happily 
accommodated  to  tlie  taste  of  the  present  day,  these  elegant  volumes  will  prove 
Si  delightful  acquisition  to  the  libraries  of  1)0th  young  and  old.  "  lliey  listen 
to  good  purpose  who  take  note  ;*'  and  Miss  Fry  has  noted  in  a  manner  that 
docs  her  infinite  credit,  both  as  a  thinking  and  a  Christian  woman.  She  corrects 
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the  vices  and  follies  of  society,  not  nvith  the  view  of  indulging  a  splenetic 
disposition,  but  with  an  earnest  desire  to  do  good ;  her  head  and  ner  heart  are 
engaged  in  the  same  cause,  and  she  devotes  her  abilities  to  the  best  purpose: 
"  Inconsistencies,"  «  Politeness,"  "  The  Stage  Coach,"  "  A  Difficult  aueslion," 
"  Good  Humour,"  "  Humility,"  are  among  our  favourite  papers.   "  Peggy 
Lum,"  is  a  pathetic  and  beautiful  tale,  but  why  did  Miss  Fry  tell  us  tha^  it 
is  not  true  ? — it  destroys  the  interest  of  a  story  to  be  told  so,  particularly  at  the 
beginninff,  and  we  were  half  tempted  not  to  read  it,  from  that  very  cirenm- 
stance ;  however,  the  fair  authoress  may  well  be  forgiven  for  the  only  fault 
we  could  discover  in  her  two  honestly  printed  volumes — ^we  say  hontidy  ffkOei^ 
for  according  to  the  book-malting  fashion  of  the  times,  they  might  hare  been 
spun  out  into  four.    If  such  had  been  the  case,  however,  the  purchasers  mifsht 
have  considered  themselves  gainers,  in  being  able  to  possess  so  much  knowledge 
in  so  small  a  compass.    We  congratulate  the  lady  on  her  decided  success,  and 
look  upon  the  present  only  as  the  herald  of  future  intrinsically   good  and 
able  publications :  she  cannot  write  too  much  if  she  writs  so  well.    A  more 
useful  and  appropriate  present  could  not  be  presented  to  a  girl  on  the  eve  of 
womanhood,  uan  "  The  Listener,"  by  Caroline  Fry. 


The  Drama  of  Nature  ;  a  Poem,  in  Iluee  Books.     By  Joseph  Mitchetl 
Burton.    Fisher  and  Co. 

Another  example  of  the  folly  of  attempting  too  much — of  reading  "  Para- 
dise Lost"  for  no  other  reason  but  to  write  a  poem  as  much  unlike  it  as  possible. 
'*  The  Drama  of  Nature"  is  nothing  more  than  a  farce,  founded  upon  the 
sublime  instead  of  the  ridiculous.  It  has  some  slight  mixture  of  this  latter 
quality  too ;  and  the  only  sensation  of  astonishment  excited  in  us  is,  that  there 
is  not  more  of  it,  considering  the  immensity  and  magnificence  of  tlie  subject, 
the  genius  that  has  alreacbr  exhausted  it,  and  tlie  weak  and  worn-out  character 
of  the  materials  which  Mr.  Burton  brings  to  his  task.  The  purpose  of  this 
poem  is  to  sing  '*  the  birth,  the  life,  and  death  of  Time ;"  the  talent,  however, 
which  our  author  possesses  for  this  grand  object,  to  use  one  of  his  own  lines, 
such  as  it  is — 

"  Is  like  a  taper  to  illumine  the  noon.*' 

As  far  as  the  little  light  goes  it  bums  steadily  enough,  through  three  long  boob 
or  acts  of  the  drama ;  at  the  end  of  which,  Death  is  drowned,  descending,  we 
are  told,  *'  down  the  fathomless," 

**  Without  an  epits^h  upon  a  wave/'— 

a  circumstance  by  no  means  so  surprising  as  Mr.  Biirton  seems  to  consider  it 
The  subject,  of  it,  however,  should  save  tnis  poem  from  ridicule,  although  the 
author  has  in  many  passages  provoked  it ;  particularly  when  he  uses  such  an 
expression  as  *'  heaven's  funeral,"  or  when  he  tells  us  that  the 

<<  Sun  and  moon  are  gone  to  weep  and  mourn. 
And  shroud  in  sackcloth  all  their  kindred  oihs. 
And  planetary  system  robe  in  blade." 

Surely  Mr.  Burton  must  have  conceived  an  idea  of  rivalling  Nat  Lee  as  well  as 
Milton.  Still,  notwithstanding  these  and  many  passages  to  the  same  efilMt, 
there  are  parts  of  the  '*  Drama  of  Nature  "  that  are  quite  equal  to  the  strains  of 
one  or  two  inspired  minstrels  who  have  lately  sung,  with  so  much  more  preten- 
sion, on  similar  themes.  Let  Mr.  Burton  be  less  ambitious ;  let  him  leain, 
what  he  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of,  that  Milton  is  utterly  unappioadiable, 
and  that  a  light  which  may  be  seen  to  twinkle  in  a  small  circle,  will  he  quite 
lost  in  a  large  one,  and  he  will  at  least  command  respect  if  he  cannot  acquire 
renown. 


An 
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Your  Committee  cannot  dismiss  this  interesting  subject  taitfiaut  submittituf  to 
the  attentive  reflection  of  the  House  fww  highly  the  cultivation  of  ttie  Fine 
Arts  has  contributed  to  the  reputation^  character,  and  dignity,  of  every  Go- 
i»mmerU  by  which  they  have  been  encouraged;  and  how  intimately  they  are 
connected  with  the  advancement  of  every  thing  valtuible  in  science,  literature^ 
and  phUosophy.^^ — Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  Elgin  Marbles. 


HISTORIC   PAINTING. 

Whils  i^e  are  deeply  lamenting  the  less  of  one  of  the  greatest  oinaments  of 
the  country,  and  of  the  fine  arts,  we  are  naturally  led  into  some  reflections  upon  a 
topic  connected  with  it — the  state  of  painting  as  it  now  exists  as  compared  with 
that  in  which  it  was  found  when  it  first  became  a  subject  of  national  importance 
and  of  royal  patronage.* 

It  will  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that  portrait  painting,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  career  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to  the  present  period,  (the  decease  of  our 
accomplished  and  gifted  president,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence)  has  been  more 
popular  than,  and  has  held  a  pre-eminence  over  all  the  other  branches  of  art. 
rhat  landscape  painting  has  been  highly  patronized,  no  one  can  deny,t  and  it 
has  been  frequently  remarked  by  foreigners,  that  in  this  department  we  stand 
unrivalled ;  we  are  indeed  described  by  some  of  them  as  a  nation  of  landscape 
painters, — ^but  alas!  if  we  refer  to  remuneration  of  labour,  there  has  been  a  sad 
discrepancy  between  the  encouragement  met  by  the  one  class,  and  that  bestowed 
upon  the  other.  Domestic  painting  holds  the  next  rank,  and  here  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  many  of  our  countrymen  equal  the  best  Flemish  and  Dutch  masters 
in  execution,  and  far  surpass  them  in  choice  and  delicacy  of  subject ;  and  yet, 
much  as  this  branch  has  been  supported,  particularly  within  the  last  twelve 
years,  the  highest  price  ever  given  bears  no  proportion  (in  point  of  thought  or 
labour)  when  compared  with  the  large  sums  frequently  paid  for  portraits.^ 
Historic  painting,  which,  in  a  nation  like  ours,  possessing  the  power  and 
material  for  its  cultivation,  should  have  been  classed  as  the  first  and  most 
important,  is  left  unprotected,  and  suffered  to  remain  almost  solely  in  the  hands 
of  the  aspiring  but  neglected  artist,  who,  if  encouraged  to  an  extent  equal  to 
that  of  the  most  inferior  branches  of  the  art,  would  add  another  ornament  to  his 
country,  and  prove  to  exulting  foreigners,  that  Britons  are  a  poetic  as  well  as  a 
domestic  nation. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  the 
introduction  of  one  of  the  early  catalogues  of  the  British  Institution.||  It 
proceeds  thus:  "The  fine  arts  have  been  appreciated,  not  merely  as  sources  of 
revenue,  or  as  means  of  civil  refinement,  but  have  been  revered  and  honoured 
for  a  nobler  and  more  useful  purpose.  When  directed  to  intellectual  and 
national  objects,  and  whilst  their  character  is  neither  degraded  by  vulgar 
subjects,  nor  sullied  by  licentious  images,  they  are  calculated  to  raise  the 
stttndard  of  morality  and  natriotism ;  to  attract  the  homage  and  respect  of  foreign 
natioas,  and  to  produce  those  intellectual  and  virtuous  feelings  which  are  per- 

•   The  Royal  Academy  was  instituted,  and  its  first  Exhibition,  1768—9. 

f  We  have  abundant  proofs  of  native  talent  in  this  department,  at  the  exhibition 
of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  besides  our  unrivalled  oil  painten. 
Turner,  Calcott,  and  others. 

\  We  may  instance  as  examples,  Wilkie's  '<  Reading  the  News  after  the  Battle 
of  Waterloo/'  and  the  *<  Penny  Wedding,"  &c.,  and  compare  the  prices  paid  for 
these  elaborate  works,  with  those  obtained  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  tor  his  laiige 
portrait  of  the  kinff,  &c.  &c. 

II   The  British  Institution  opened  January  18, 1806. 
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petiially  alive  to  the  \ielfarc  and  glory  of  ibe  country,  and  prejMied  to  oflcr 
every  sacrifice,  and  to  make  every  exertion  in  its  defence :" — and  ajmin — ^''The 
governors  of  tlie  Institution,  iu  directing  their  attention  towards  their  object, 
have  not  listened  to  those  insinuations  which  presume  a  physical  defect  in  the 
natives  of  the  British  Isles;  they  cau  discover  no  reason  why  British  artists 
should  not  excel  in  the  fine  arts,  or  why  the  countr}Tnen  of  RejTiolds  and  West 
should  dread  a  competition  with  any  modem  school — ^liowe^'er  they  may 
shrink  from  I  he  invidious  comparison  so  frequently  and  unfairly  made 
between  a  selection  of  tlie  finest  pictures,  produced  duriug  two  brilliant  cen- 
turies by  all  the  first  painters  in  Europe,  with  the  annual  Exhibition  of  the 
British  Metropolis." 

Another  remark  states  that,  '^  In  the  arrangement  of  their  plan,  the  governors 
have  not  been  unmindful  of  those  brilliant  periods  in  history,  in  which  painting 
and  sculpture  have  most  flourished;  or  the  causes  to  which  we  owe  those 
exquisite  examples  of  art  which  have  been  for  centuries  the  admiration  of  the 
world :  and  they  have  been  stimulated  and  encouraged  by  the  effects  which 
appear  to  have  been  produced  in  other  countries,  during  those  distinguished 
periods,  when  the  arts  receive<l  the  most  liberal  and  judiciatu  patronage^  and 
when  the  news  of  the  artist  were  elevated  above  the  forms  of  common  life,  tt) 
the  contemplation  of  that  ideal  excellence,  which  alone  distinguishes  works  of 
art  from  mere  mechanical  uroductious ;  and  which  enables  the  artist  to  unite 
with  miture  and  truth,  the  ciiarms  of  beauty,  intellect,  and  originality:" — a^ii, 
*'  they  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  new  school  of  HUtoric  Painting  rising 
within  the  walls  of  the  British  Gallery," — in  another  place,  ^*our  artists  are  no 
longer  entireli/  confined  in  the  tnimmels  of  i>ortrait  paintuig,  but  they  have  wwr, 
though  not  an  adequate  encouragement  to  exeit  their  talents  in  the  higher 
branches  of  art — they  have  a  constant  niart  for  the  sale  of  historic  jnclura  and 
landscapes,  and  such  prizes  are  offered  to  them  for  pre-eminence  as  the  present 
funds  of  the  institution  will  allow.'' 

A  few  years  since,  was  formed  an  exhibition*  of  pictures  bv  living  artists  of 
tlie  English  school,  and  among  one  hundred  and  forty-five  subjects  there  were 
only  seventeen  portraits,  and  thirty-nine  historic  and  poetic  pictures.  Nothing 
cau  be  more  praiseworthy  than  the  conduct  of  the  governors  of  the  Britiiih 
Institution,  in  their  endeavours  towards  establishing  not  only  a  school,  but  by 
tiieir  frequent  purchases,f — ^a  firm  and  powerful  body  of  professors  of  historic 
painting,  capable  of  stemming  the  tide  of  popular  prejudic*e  and  of  directing 
the  public  taste.  Such  noble  patronage  has  oeen  justly  appreciated,  and  we 
believe  it  will  1)e  acknowledged,  that  nothing  has  been  wanting  on  the  part  of 
the  artist,  either  in  enthusiasm,  application,  or  talent  But  has  historical 
painting  gained  any  material  ground  with  the  public  at  large,  altliough  artists 
nave  increased  tenfold  ?  Few  are  capable  of  persevering  in  this  course  for  want 
nf  general  support,  aud  tlie  remainder  leave  the  pursuit  before  their  talents  are 
matured,  to  procure  the  means  of  immediate  existence,  either  as  portrait 
painters,  or  as  the  mere  inferior  imitators  of  every-day  occurrences.  Thus, 
mstcad  of  improving  their  minds  by  classic  study,  they  become  mere  copyists  of 
the  mechanical  excellcucies  of  the  Dutch  school,  after  having  spent  considerable 
time  at  tlie  Royal  Academy  in  drawing  from  the  antique,  endea%'ouring  to  attain 
grace  and  refinement,  and  in  copying  from  the  best  masters  of  the  Italians. 
Something  certainly  must  be  w  rong,  or  neglected,  or  else  there  does  exist  in  Great 
Britain  Hiai  physical  defect  so  frequently  complained  of-^  deficiency  of  taste  for 
the  higher  walks  of  art.  This  we  positively  deny, — our  annua]  exhibitions  prove 
the  contrary.  Our  excellent  and  expensive  engravings,  and  our  elegantly  embel- 
lished publications  all  combine  to  convince  us  that  our  countrymen  possess  a 
more  refined,  poetic,  and  sublime  feeling  for  the  grand  art,  than  e\'cr  existed 
among  the  ancient  masters.  How  then  b  it,  that  historic  painting  is  said  to  be 
so  much  011  the  decline  ? 

*  In  1825,   at  the  British  Galler}*;   17   portraits,  39  historic  and  poetie,  89 
domestic,  &c.  &c. — 143. 
f  Several  purchases  made  by  the  govcniors  of  the  British  Gallery,  Mr.  Wtsts,  && 
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In  tracing  events  from  the  period  of  our  second  Charles  to  tliai  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Royal  Academy,  we  find  artists  from  other  ctmntries  constantly 
employed  by  the  Kn^i^Usli,  not  only  in  painting  pictures  for  cabinets  and  frames, 
hut  m  arran^jing  the  decorations,  and  adorning  h\  their  works,  the  mansions  of 
ourmonarchs  and  nobles,* — ^bv  whom  everv  endeavour  was  made  to  imitate  the 
}<plendnur  of  the  continental  palaces.  Our  native  pride  was  soon  roused  by  the 
success  of  strangers,  and  among  others,  we  find  Sir  James  Thonihill  defeating 
by  his  talents,  the  efibrts  of  several  foreip^i  competitors,  in  the  well-knov\n 
embellishments  of  Greenwich  hospital.  Few  of  the  houses  of  the  great  of  that 
period  are  without  specimens  of  his  abilities.  He  has  been  justly  st^-led,  the 
father  of  the  English  school.  He  it  was  who  taught  Britons  that  they  might 
aspire  to  the  highest  glories  of  the  fine  arts,  and  rival  ai'tists  of  other  countries, 
who  were  acquiring  large  fortunes  by  the  riches  so  profusely  lavished  upon  them 
by  our  ancestors,  and  to  look  forward  to  a  period  when  we  should  cease  to 
nmsider  the  works  of  the  ancients  as  objects  beyond  tlie  hope  of  ever  equalling. 
He  did  more — he  encouraged  youth ;  he  even  opened  a  school  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  them  to  copy  from  the  antique,  and  uie  very  seats  and  casts  for  tlicir 
use,  fumishe<l  bv  Sir  James  Thonihill,  were  afterwards  lent  by  his  son-in-law, 
Hogarth,  towanfs  establishing  a  body  of  artists — now  tlie  members  of  the  lioyal 
Academy.  From  his  enthusiastic  endeavours,  may  be  attributed  the  rise  and 
progress' of  the  arts,  and  the  formation  of  a  society  from  which  have  emanated 
such  repeated  proofs  of  imrivalled  excellence.  The  combination  of  talent 
produced  by  the  artists  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  George  the  third, 
was  beyond  all  expectation,  and  the  royal  patronage  of  an  academy,  seemed  to 
place  the  arts  of  this  country  upon  a  safe  and  certain  foundation,  and  to  insure 
their  permanent  success. 

As  the  heavy  style  of  architecture,  such  as  Montague  House,  now  the  British 
Museum,  Hampton  Court  Palace,  <Vc.,  declined  and  gave  way  to  a  lighter  and 
more  graceful,  as  that  of  Somerset  House,  and  the  Adelphi, — a  diflfereut  kind  of 
decumtion  was  required  from  that  used  by  Sir  J.  llionihill  in  imitation  of  the 
Kapha}]  Arabesques,  mixed  with  historical  and  poetical  subjects,  something  after 
the  manner  of  tne  Fretcos,  the  decorations  of  the  Vatican.  Here  we  meet  w  itli 
Cipriani,  Angelica  Kauifmtun,  the  late  presidents  Sir  J.  Reynolds  and  West, 
employed  on  ceilings,  walls,  ^c.  ;t  and  the  great,  but  disappointed  Barry  closing 
the  scene  of  his  labours  by  producing  the  immortal  works  at  the  Adelplii ;  witli 
him  fell  every  rising  hope  of  historic  or  allegorical  painting  flourishing  to  any 
ejcient  in  this  country.  From  this  time  artists  have  been  superseded  by  paper 
hangers,  in  the  decorations  of  every  style  of  building ;  and  their  worts  have 
been  doomed  to  frames,  to  false  lights  and  to  glaring  silk  hangings,  or  perhaps, 
paltry  French  imitations  of  gaudy  draperies  in  distemper. J 

While  the  decoration  of  palaces  and  the  mansions  of  the  nobility  was  under 
the  direction  of  superior  artists,  historic  painting  was  making  rapid  progress ; 
numbers  were  employed,  and  the  students  of  the  academy  had  a  constant 
stimulus  to  their  exertions — the  hope  of  encouragement  and  employment;  but 
when  this  prospect  no  longer  existed,  embellishments  to  books  was  the  figure 
painter's  only  resource,  and  we  have  examples  of  their  excellence  in  the 
numeroiLs  engravings  produced  by  Messrs.  Boydell,  Macklin,  and  otliers.||  llie 
annuals  of  tlie  present  diiy  afford  a  siifiicient  proof  that  neither  taste  nor  ability 
has  declined;  yet,  h(»w  is  it  possible  that  the  importance  of  the  highest  branch 
of  art,  can  be  supported  to  the  extent  that  it  deser^-es,  by  artists  themselves,  or  by 
publishers, — the  one  risking  his  talents  and  time,  the  other  hazanling  large 
sums  up(m  the  chance  of  public  ciiprice?  By  comparing  the  present  with  the 
past,  it  Is  evident,  that  employment  for  those  studying  from  the  antique  and  the 
human  figure  Is  considerably  less  than  during  the  time  of  Sir  James  lliomhill, 

'  The  ceiUng  of  the  chapel  at  Wliitchall,  by  Hubens,  cost  .£3000. 
f  The  ceilings  of  the  council  chamber  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  the  Library. 
I  It  is  not  suflUciently  known,  how  much  the  effect  of  an  oil  paintuig  suffers 
when  hung  on  a  distemper  ground. 
I  iMbcklin*s  British  roets,  and  Bible,  commenced  1790; — 10  years  since. 
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tliottgb  the  niimW  of  artuBls  and  stadentB  have  been  gread J  ims^^  snchis 
the  fact,  even  at  a  time  of  general  peace,  and  when  moie  new  public  and  primte 
buildings  have  been  erected  thui  at  any  known  period.*  But  eren  if  we  allow 
the  present  style  of  decoiation  to  be  in  better  taste  than  the  former,  and  that  our 
present  uf^olsterers  hare  more  refined  genius  than  the  Grecian  artists  employed 
at  Hercuhineum  and  Pompeii,  or  of  Raphsl,  Utian,  and  the  Camochi ;  we 
ask, — why  what  has  been  done  in  this  way  by  our  countrymen,  should  be  so 
neglected,  and  suffered  to  £bl11  into  decay  as  to  put  it  idmost  beyond  the  poss- 
bility  of  reoorery.  This  is  indeed  a  disgrace  to  our  character  as  supporters  of 
the  fine  arts,  with  some  pretensions  to  taste.  Even  while  we  were  silently 
depositing  in  our  metropolitan  Cathedral  the  remains  of  our  late  president, 
beside  those  of  his  two  predecessors,  the  work  of  the  very  founder  of  that 
academy  of  which  they  were  the  successive  ornaments,  actually  fell  from  the 
walls  of  the  cupola  upon  our  bared  heads,  as  if  in  derision  of  ou^  pretended 
supoort  of  the  honour  of  the  arts,  and  to  remind  us  of  our  unpardonable 
neglect 

Is  not  the  general  appearance  of  our  churches  and  other  public  buildingSi 
then,  deserving  of  much  censure,  and  the  too  general  custom  of  expelling 
appropriate  paintings,  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  nigger 
style  of  art  ?  What  has  been  the  avowed  object  of  the  Royal  Academy,  but  to 
prepare  the  students  for  that  course,  in  particular  ;~-and  what  is  the  result  of 
their  studies  but  a  want  of  sufficient  employment  ?  In  every  other  department 
of  the  art,  it  appears  that  there  is  no  just  cause  of  complaint;  for,  although 
portrait  painting  does  take  the  lead,  yet  none  of  the  other  branches,  history 
exoepteo,  are  greatly  neglected.  It  is  certain,  that  there  b  at  the  present  tiBM 
more  taste,  more  patronage,  and  much  larger  sums  expended  annually  on 
the  fine  arts,  in  this  country,  than  ever  has  been  in  any  nation,  or  at  any 
period  ;f  but,  until  there  is  some  other  mode  of  employment  for  the  rapidly 
bicreasing  number  of  artists  than  that  of  executing  works  requiring  fnunes, 
until  their  labours  can  be  applied  to  the  decoration  of  buildings  subject  to 
decay,{  and  the  repeated  alterations  of  fashion,  caprice,  and  taste,  we  must  be 
content  to  see  pictures  of  the  higher  order  accumulate  in  heaps,  and  remain  on 
the  hands  of  the  artist,  while  foreiffners  continue  to  exclaim,  ^The  English 
have  no  taste  or  feeling  for  the  Grand  Art" 

C. 

Our  correspondent  having  among  his  other  remarks  relative  to  historical 
painting,  alluded  to  the  decayed  state  of  the  works  of  Sir  James  Thomhill  in 
the  dome  of  St  PauPs,  it  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  state,  that  we  have  no 
doubt  ere  lonff  to  witness  the  restoration  of  those  paintings,  Uie  neglected  con* 
dition  of  which  has  been  the  cause  of  such  repeated  and  general  complaint  It 
appears  that  the  difficulty,  or  rather  the  expense  of  constructing  a  scaffold 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  dome  has  been  the  principal  cause  of 
delayingr  the  work ;  but  that  cause  is  now  altogether  removed.  We  have  been 
favoured  with  the  sightof  a  model  of  a  machine  which  for  simplicity,  cheapness^ 
and  security  surpasses  any  thing  we  have  hitherto  imagined.  It  is  the  invention 

*  The  decoration  of  Mr.  Nash's  gallery  is  a  sufficient  proof  what  mi^  be 
done  by  artists  of  the  present  day,  and  has  been  allowed,  not  only  by  the  kin^ 
but  by  every  other  person  of  taste,  to  be  superior  to  any  work  of  the  kind. 

f  There  are  sixty  R.  A.s  and  associates,  and  abo'it  five  hundred  other  anniial 
exhibitors  at  the  Royal  Academy,  The  sixty  academicians,  alloiA-ing  each  ouljr  £S00 
per  annum,  would  be  £3O,QO0 ;  the  secoim-rate  two  hundred  and  fifty  artists,  at 
£250  per  annum,  would  be  ^62,000,  and  the  remaining  t>vo  hundred  and  fifty 
artists,  third-rate,  £25,000  per  annum,  making  a  sum  total  of  ^117,200,  annually, 
for  the  support  of  Uie  exhibitors  of  Somerset  House,  independent  of  other 
exhibitions,  beside  the  water-coloiv  artists,  and  those  in  the  country. 

I  Would  it  not  be  well,  if  most  of  the  eariy  works  of  artists  were  subject  to 
some  natural  destruction,  both  for  the  credit  of  the  artist,  and  of  causing  a  vacancy,  so 
as  to  give  others  an  opportunity  of  replacing  them,  as  ia  the  case  withsceneiy? 
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of  Mr.  PttrriSf  and  was  applied  by  him  (among  several  other  original  contrivanoes) 
to  the  dome  of  tlie  Colosseum.  Its  $ecuriiv  is  therefore  fully  established.  We 
will  not  attempt  to  describe,  as  it  is  probaole  that  ere  long  the  public  may  be 

Satified  hj  not  only  viewing  the  apparatus  itself,  but  the  perfect  restoration  of 
e  work  for  which  it  is  intended — the  model  having  been  inspected  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Cathedral. 

We  conceived  it  our  duty  to  apply  to  Mr.  Parris,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
what  steps  had  been  taken  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  most  desirable  object, 
and  append  this  obliging,  and,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  satisfactory  letter: — 

98,  Albany  Street,  Regent's  Park, 

January,  1830. 

Sir, 

In  answer  to  your  enquiries  respecting  my  model  of  an  appamtus  for  mfely 

and  conveniently  getting  at  the  inner  dome  of  St.  PauPs  Cathedral,  for  the 

purpose  of  restoring  those  well-known  paintings  by  Sir  James  Thomhill,  I 

have  the  satisfaction  of  informing  you,  that  in  March  last,  I  had  the  honour  of 

submitting  it  to  the  inspection  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  who  condescended  to 

compliment  me  highly  on  the  invention,  and  to  signify  their  full  approbation  of 

the  plan.    In  giving  my  opinion,  (from  a  distant  view  of  the  work)  I  should 

consider,  that  about  a  thousand  pounds  would  defray  the  total  expense, — that  of 

erecting  my  scaffold  and  restoring  the  whole  of  the  painting  above  the  whis- 

gering  gallery  to  nearly  its  original  beauty.    In  answer  to  this  estimate,  I  was 
onoiired  by  the  following  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff : 

Deanery,  St.  Paul's, 
Aprils,  1829. 
Sia, 
The  exhibition  of  your  appamtus  was  highly  interesting  to  myself  and  to 
the  other  members  of  the  chapter — and  I  assure  you  I  am  far  from  considering 
the  communication  you  have  lately  made  of  a  proposal  for  repainting  the  ceiling 
of  the  dome  as  intrusive. 

It  is,  however,  an  undertaking,  which  after  all  the  expense  recently  incurred, 
and  the  increasing  annual  amount  of  the  substantial  repairs  of  the  fabric,  will, 
I  fear,  be  thought  altogether  beyond  our  means. 

If  at  any  rime  the  cnapter  feel  disposed  to  undertake  the  work,  I  shall  with 
pleasure  apply  to  you  on  the  subject 

I  am.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
£.  Llandaff. 
E.  T.  Parris,  Esq. 

Since  receiving  the  above,  I  believe  no  steps  have  been  taken,  and  I  can 
give  you  no  further  information,  than  that  since  this  time  last  year,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  plaster  has  dropped  from  the  wall,  and  the  painting  is 
mpidiy  peeling  from  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  cupola,  and  I  fear  that  in  a  very 
short  time  the  whole  will  be  past  recovery. 

I  am.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
£.  T«  PARais« 
Editor  of  the  British  Magazine. 
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We  need  but  contemplate  the  present  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
to  feel  satisfied  that  our  artists  still  require  their  aim  to  be  directed  to 
the  great  and  legitimate  objects  of  art,  instead  of  frittering  away  their 
talents  in  the  production  of  small  and  insignificant  effects.  The  object 
an  artist  or  painter  should  always  have  in  view,  is  to  interest  and  excite 
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ther  Newton  had  staited  ap  amonffst  them,orIJiiiUBiis  had  xiwn  fipomUiedeady 
to  esndoie  fipesh  worlds  ana  to  ei^ain  away  wonders;  to  open  and  make  deer 
a  patn,  entansled  less  by  nature  henelf  than  by  the  complicated  and  conflicting 
systems  introduced  by  her  followers.  We  cannot  say,  however,  that  the  admi- 
ration of  the  present,  and  the  gratitade  of  fhtuie,  a^  will  be  excited  by 
any  recent  accounts,  that  we  have  read,  of  the  transactuma  and  jprooeedinss  of 
these  learned  bodies.  The  onlv  persons  who  can  derive  gmtification  from  ueo, 
are  those  who  delifj^ht  to  view  human  natmein  its  most  interested  and  contemp- 
tible form.  Looking^  at  them,  indeed,  in  this  light,  we  shall  have  to  record 
many  useful  and  profitable  discoveries.  We  may  leain  fiom  the  several  state- 
ments, private  and  public,  of  the  quarrels,  dissentions,  and  cabals,  that  have 
latterly  formed  so  material  a  portion  of  the  business  of  these  societies,  in  how 
veiy  little  estimation  science  is  held,  if  it  should  be  found  to  run  counter  to  the 
peconceived  and  fiivourite  opinions  of  an  individual.  We  learn  how  truth  may 
De  disguised  and  made  doubtful  by  the  jealousy  of  men  who  have  voluntarily 
devot^  themselves  to  her  cause ;  and  how  nature  herself  is  accused  of  being 
involved  and  inexplicable,  because  every  one  of  her  self-elected  explorers  is 
determined  to  have  his  own  original  theoiy,  and  that  that  theory  shall  be  made 
the  universal  medium  of  enquiry.  Systems  are  compared,  not  with  truth  and 
reason,  but  with  each  other ;  the  question  to  be  considered  is,  not  how  fax  they 
mav  tend  to  expound  the  mystenes  of  natural  philosophy,  but  how  far  they 
will  interfere  with  the  opinions  of  some  learned  director,  who 

**  Because  he  has  done  nothing,  is  held  up 
As  capable  of  all  things." 

Nature  seems  veiy  rarely  to  be  thought  of,  and  useful  knowledge  appeaiB  the 
last  thing  to  be  elicited  in  the  researches  of  scientific  institutions.  We  admit 
that  there  are  one  or  two  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  there  are  public  bodies  who 
are  slowly  and  silently  labouring  for  the  advancement  of  intelligence  and 
science,  or  who  are,  at  all  events,  content  to  leave  the  cause  where  they  found 
it  But  it  is  no  less  certain  that  there  are  others,  instituted  for  Uie  noblest  ends, 
and  capable  of  producing  the  most  important  results  in  various  branches  of 
science,  whose  interests  have  been  confided  to  men  of  indolent  or  inexperienced 
habits,  and  whose  energies  have,  consequently,  been  wasted  on  subjects  which, 
to  sav  the  best  of  them,  are  trivial  and  profitless.  One  society  is  rent  in  twain, 
and  brought  to  the  very  verse  of  bankruptcy  and  ruin,  because  those  entrusted 
with  its  management  could  not,  for  many  years,  decide  whether  crocuses  or 
cucumbers  were  most  worthy  of  especial  cultivation.  Another  is  tending  fast  to 
a  similar  state  of  degeneracy^  because  an  honorary  director  is  of  opinion  that  a 
fowl  deficient  in  its  tail  feathers,  and  a  rabbit  with  ears  an  inch  or  two  longer 
than  the  rest  of  its  species,  are  the  noblest  productions  of  the  animated  worUL ; 
because  one  professor  proposes  to  class  animals  according  to  their  teeth,  and 
another  is  of  opinion  that  the  chain  of  being  should  be  determined  by  the 
dawa 

These  remarks  have  been  principally  provoked  by  one  or  two  stormy  meet- 
ings of  the  Horticultural  and  Zoological  Societies ;  meetings  at  which  Uie  cmly 
papers  that  w^re  read,  were  statements  of  unpaid  accounts,  and  regulations 
that  came  too  late  to  be  of  service.  This  particularly  applies  to  the  first  of  these 
societies ;  a  society  which  has  been  most  ingeniously  mismanaged,  and  whidi 
has  coUected  and  wasted  a  sum  of  money  suffident  to  support  the  most  extra- 
vagant speculations  in  horticulture  for  at  least  a  century.  How  its  funds  have 
beoi  consumed — ^how  a  debt  of  nearly  j£20,000  has  been  created,  nobody  ap- 
pears to  know ;  but  it  is  admitted  that  the  honour  of  the  gentleman  in  whose 
nands  the  sole  conduct  of  the  sodety  appears  to  have  been  vested,  is  not  called 
in  question  by  the  mysterious  diaracter  of  the  accounts.  He  is  convicted  of 
imprudence,  of  mismanagement,  of  incapadty— but  he  is  an  honorary,  officer, 
and  his  honour  is  untainted,  llie  afihirs  of  the  Zoological  Sodety  are' not  so 
depknablv  deranged,  because  they  have  been  inspeeted  in  time ;  but  simdlar 
sources  of  ignorant  or  wilful  misgovemment  may  be  traced  in  it;  and  while 
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zoology  contiiiaes  to  be  placed,  as  it  now  is,  under  the  identical  control 
which  has  brought  discredit  and  disgrace  upon  poor  horticulture,  we  can  en* 
tertain  but  little  hope  that  it  will  become  an  instrument  of  public  advantage^ 
or  that  science  will  receive  a  single  shilling  of  the  enormous  sum  which  hag 
heea  collected  for  its  maintenance  in  the  Regent's  Park. 


UTBRATURB   IN   LONDON* 

We  foivet  who  it  was  that  proposed,  some  time  ago,  in  a  very  ingenious 
paper,  to  change  the  names  of  our  streets,  or  at  least  to  distingiush  me  new 
ones  by  titles  of  a  particular  character.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  it  was  sugsested, 
that  instead  of  Piccadilly  and  Soho,  and  similar  euphonous  and  intefiigible 

fhrases,  we  should  have  Shakspeaie-streetjand  Spensei^place ;  with  Dryden  and 
Vjpe-streets,  conducting  into  Newton  isquare.  Perhaps  the  projector  of  this 
scheme  had  as  little  notion  as  we  had  of  the  quarter  in  which  it  would  be  first 
taken  up.  His  wildest  hope  of  any  improvement  in  this  particular  could  not, 
we  should  ima^ne,  have  reached  beyond  Temple-bar;  he  could  not  have 
ventured  to  anticipate  that  Field-lane  would  be  extended  to  Fielding4ane, 
that  Cow-cross  would  grow  into  Cowley^^nross,  or  that  Hog-lane  would  be 
transformed  into  Bacon-stieet  Yet,  from  a  circumstance  uiat  has  recently 
occuned,  this  appears  by  no  means  improbable.  It  seems  that  tidings  that 
Milton  was  bom  within  the  boundaries  of  the  city  of  London,  has  by  some 
unaccountable  accident  or  other  reached  Guildhall^— an  evidence  of  the  march 
of  information  that  will  not  we  hope  escape  notice.  But  besides  being  bom  in 
Bread-street,  it  was  discovered  that  the  great  poet  had  actually  resided  in  the 
city,  within  the  very  ward  of  Cripplegate  itself;  and  accordingly  the  said 
wiurd  immediately  resolved  itself  into  a  committee,  to  consider  of  the  best 
means  of  returning  the  compliment  thus  paid  to  them  so  long  ago,  and  of 
rewarding  the  poet  for  his  partiality  and  discernment  This  has  been  don^ 
in  the  most  delicate  manner  imaginable.  The  reader  has,  of  course,  heard  of 
Grab-street,  that  temple  of  other  times,  that  fountain  of  literature,  that  **  pure 
well  of  English  unaefiled."  It  was  the  native  home^  indeed  the  cradle  of 
imclothed,  uneducated  talent  There  patriotism  plied  for  pence,  and  genius 
sold  its  crown  for  two-and-six-pence.  This  scene,  so  long  sacred  to  the 
muses — a  spot  which  Pope  and  many  other  writers  have  celebrated  in 
immortal  song — ^this  scene,  then,  was  most  appropriately  and  delicately  fixed 
upon  by  the  ward  of  Cripplegate,  as  the  medium  by  which  their  admiration  of 
Milton — their  Ulustrious  fefiow-citizen — ^was  to  be  conveyed  to  posterity. 
Their  ideas  of  poetry  once  excited,  they  naturally  found  a  channel  through 
Grab-street  It  was  not,  however,  by  placing  a  statue,  or  erecting  a  temple 
there  that  they  proposed  to  honour  his  memory ;  they  did  not  even  give  a 
dinner  in  testimony  of  their  enthusiasm.  No :  mey  resolved  simply  to  ^ange 
the  name  of  the  street  They  accordingly  removed  the  classic  notice  that 
bad  long  graced  the  end  of  it — erased  from  the  board  the  dignified  monosvl- 
lable  "  Grab,'*  and  painted  in  its  stead  the  hallowed  name  of  *^  Milton."  For 
*'  Grab"  read  *^  Milton."  The  board  was  in  due  season  replaced,  and  there  it 
stands,  with  '*  Milton-street"  inscribed  upon  it  in  conspicuous  letter»*-the  most 
original  compliment,  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  h'as  ever  yet  been  paid  to  the 
memory  of  tne  prince  of  poets.  We  hope,  however,  tiiat  the  spirit  of  literary 
appreciation  which  has  tnus  begun  in  the  city  will  not  stop  bete,  but  that 
Bome  acceptable  honours,  of  a  similar  kind,  wiU  be  provided  for  living  authors. 
Surely  Wordsworth-street  would  be  as  good  a  name  as  Watling-street ;  and 
&x>ttDeld  would,  after  a  very  little  practice,  sound  as  musical  as  Smithfield, 
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A  University  has  just  been  projeeted  at  New  York,  to  be  established  according 
to  the  model  of  the  London  Univera^y.-,  -  / 

Mair's  iNTRODucmoN  TO  Latin  Svntax,  with  ailditioiml  Notes  Examples  io 
Prosody,  and  a  Copious  Vocabularj',  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Stewart,  editor  of 
an  improved  edition  of  Cornelius  Ncpos,  &c.,  is  reported  to  be  nearly  ready. 

A  new  Magazine  is  in  projection  at  Cambridge,  for  which  talent  of  the  highest 
degree  the  crountry  can  afford,  will,  it  is  said,  be  put  into  requisition.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Moore,  and  otliers,  are  mentioned  as  bein^  engaged  to  support  it,  at  least,  till 
it  is  fairly  started.  These  (.'antabs  might  do  much  were  they  to  set  about  it  in  good 
earnest.  A  weekly  sheet  of  no  very  eminent  merit,  entitled.  The  Gottmsnum,  ism 
far  as  we  know,  the  only  periodical  work  not  scientiiic  now  stirring  at  C-ambridpc. 
Mr.  Wright  has  recently  commenced  a  Magazine,  which  appears  weekly,  called 
the  Priuate  Tutor;  the  object  of  which  is,  to  assist  students  in  preparing  subjects 
treated  in  the  current  term,  and  to  furnish  a  general  notion  ot  the  state  of  the 
university. 

Mr,  Morgan,  the  repiited  author  of  "  The  Reproof  of  Brutus,"  is  about  to 
publish  a  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  reference  to  his  Lordship's  Letter  to 
the  Inhabitants  of  London  and  Westminster,  on  the  Profanation  of  the  Sabbath. 

A  Journal  in  French  and  Turkish  has  been  proposed  to  be  published  at  (>>n- 
stnntinoj)le.  The  speculators,  (  French)  have  solicited  the  Sultan's  permission,  and 
only  waif  the  official  formalities  to  commence  operations. 

The  press  is  giving  forth  "  Knowledge*'  in  a  number  of  forms :  we  have  "  L'«- 
ful,"  "  Entertaining,"  "  Ecclesiastical,"  already;  and  Colbum  and  Bentley have ji»t 
intimated  their  intention  to  give  us  an  additional  variety  of  the  article,  under 
the  name  of  "  General"  Knowledge,  of  which  a  "  LiDrary"  in  in  preparation. 
The  undertaking  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gleig,  the  author  of  the  Subal- 
tern, &c.  The  same  publishers  are  likewise  preparing  **  The  Library  or 
Modern  Travels,"  and  "  Thc  Juvenile  Family  Liurary.*' 

M.  Sismondi,  the  celebrated  historian,  is  at  present  in  Paris.  This  distinguished 
writer  is  the  heir  mnle  and  descendant  of  the  illustrious  Sigismundi  of  Pisa,  from 
whom  sprang  the  once  splendid  and  powerful  house  of  CaraHk  of  Naples. 

The  Rev.  C.  Colton,  the  author  of  <<  Lacon,"  has,  it  is  well  known,  long  been  a 
notorious  gamester  at  Paris.  A  year  or  two  ago  he  had  acquired  upwards  of 
^25,000  by  his  successful  speculations  of  this  kind.  More  recent  accounts  state, 
that  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him  at  the  gaming  saloons,  he  quickly  lost  the 
whole  of  his  ill-gotten  booty,  and  he  now  prowls  for  a  subsistence  in  the  vilest 
haunts  of  the  French  metropolis,  and  amongst  the  most  infamous  UTctclies  that 
infest  the  Palais  Royal.  One  of  the  most  eloquent  paragraphs  in  ^'Laoon,"  is 
directed  against  that  vice  of  which  he  has  become  so  dreadful  a  victim. 

Mr.  South,  the  astronomer,  has  just  discovered  a  new  comet. 

The  Editor  of  "  The  Gardener's  Magazine"  recently  told  the  public,  **Ht  had  no 
doubt  that  the  time  would  come  when  a  railway  would  be  laid  down  between  Paris 
and  Pekin.'"     The  adage  says.  If  the  sky  falls  we  shall  catch  larks ! 

A  wliinisical  production,  entitled,  Euclid  in  Mnemonics,  has  lately  come  into 
our  hands.  Like  most  other  similar  attempts,  it  is  far  more  curious  than  useful.  The 
original  propositions,  in  all  their  useful  verbosity,  are  far  more  intelligible  and 
much  more  easily  committed  to  memory  than  the  wretched  jai^n  to  which  the 
>\Titer  has  found  it  necessary  to  resort.     Take  e.  g.  16th  problem  of  Ut  Book: 

''  Queen  of  angles  within  is  the  angle  without. 
Queering  those  of  the  trigoii  which  admit  of  doubt." 

Or  37th  of  the  same, 

<<  Make  on  the  same  base  and  of  the  same  height. 
Any  trigons ;  they're  equal,  as  rules  ^vill  set  right.*' 

Ohe !  jam  satis ! 

Dr.  Walsh  is  preparing  for  publication,  «  Letters  writtek  from  Grbste  and 
Constantinople,  during  a  residence  of  five  years. 

A  Selection  of  QffiiGiNAL  and  Obsolete  Airs,  with  appropriate  words,  hsva 
been  submittad  to  us,  and  form  an  agrceabk  and  simple  set  m  mModieiu  Thtyw 
(arranged  Vy  fmji  and  the  words,  without  Riming  »(  qriginaU^»  nrt  plewd^iM^ 
hm^oido^ia.  They  wet  to  be  pvibliiil)^  fpr  \^9  \m^X  of  thi  dft^gbtec  of  a  dominl 
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NO.  IV, 


Ik  one  of  my  excimions  in  the  vicinity  of  Enon,  I  visited  the 
forest  (properly  bo  termed^  as  distinguished  from  the  bosch  or 
jangle)  whence  the  settlement  is  supplied  with  large  timher.  It 
grew  in  a  narrow  glen  or  kloof,  running  up  between  the  subsidiary 
ridges  abutting  from  the  Zureberg,  and  was  accessible  only  by  a 
narrow  waggon  path,  cut  through  the  thickets  from  the  White 
River  valley.  The  forest  itself,  like  all  the  woods  I  have  seen  in 
Africa,  was  choked  up  by  a  rank  exuberance  of  undergrowth  and 
creepers,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  appear  quite  impenetrable  until  a 
path  had  been  opened  into  its  recesses  by  the  axe.  Among  other 
parasitical  plants,  the  baviaan's  tow  (baboon's  rope)  protruded  itself 
m  all  directions,  in  a  wild  web  of  tangled  vegetation.  Climbing, 
like  ivy,  the  trunks  of  the  loftiest  trees,  it  coiled  its  snake-like 
creepers  along  the  branches,  stretched  them  from  tree  to  tree  like 
the  cordage  of  a  ship,  or  flung  them  dangling  in  the  air  like 
ladders  of  ropes — fitting  ladders  for  the  monkeys  which  inhabit 
these  woods,  and  from  which  adaptation  the  plant  derives  its 
colonial  name.  This  plant  is  sometimes  called  the  wild  vine,  from 
its  berries  resembling  clusters  of  purple  grapes ;  and  in  summer, 
when  it  is  in  bearing,  these  clusters  have  a  very  tempting  and 
beautiful  appearance,  hanging  in  rich  festoons  in  the  bosom  of  the 
wild  woods ;  but  though  wholesome,  this  fruit  is  too  acidulent  to 
be  eaten  in  any  quantity,  unless  when  freed  from  the  stone,  and 
sweetened  with  sugar  as  a  conserve,  as  one  finds  it  occasionally  in 
the  houses  of  the  colonists. 

The  clumps  of  forest,  comprising  a  great  variety  of  fine  large  wood, 
are  scattered  throughout  the  vast  jungle  along  the  whole  southern 
front  of  the  Zureberg  mountains ;  but  the  best  timber  is  frequently 
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inaccessible,  from  the  position  in  which  it  grows  in  the  recesses  of 
rugged  ravines,  or  on  the  steep  front  of  dangerous  precipices.    Such 
situations  appear  favourable  in  this  climate  to  the  growth  of  large 
trees,  owing  to  the  more  abundant  moisture  which  the  porons 
crevices  of  the  rocks  convey  to  the  roots,  and  the  mists  that  roll 
over  the  summits  to  the  foliage.     At  this  particular  spot,  howeTer, 
a  sufficient  supply  of  timber  grew  on  tolerably  level  ground,  where 
it  could  be  reaaily  cut,  and  drawn  out  with  oxen.    The  most 
common  species  was  a  tree  greatly  resembling  the  cedar  in  its 
external  aspect,  but  belonging  to  a  quite  different  genus,  termed 
by  the  colonists   geelhout,  or  yellow  wood.*     I  observed  also, 
ironwood,t  stinkhout,|  olyvenhout,§  red  ash,||  and  other  woods 
prized  for  their  various  useful,  qualities.     Many  of  these  were 
evergreens,   and   were  trees   of   magnificent  size  and    beautiful 
appearance.     Among  others  used  for  the  manufacture  of  house- 
hold furniture  by  the  missionaries,  was  a  saffron-coloured  timber, 
called  sneezewood,  from  the  effect  of  its  pungent  scent  when  newly 
cut,  and  which,  among  other  good  properties,  possesses  that  of 
repelling  all  noxious  vermin  from  its  neighbourhood;   on  this 
account  it  is  now  much  in  request  for  bedsteads  throughout  the 
colony. 

In  the  vicinity  of  this  forest  I  found  recent  traces  of  various 
wild  animals,  and  among  others,  of  the  elephant  and  the  buffalo ; 
but  of  neither  of  the  latter,  though  I  made  eager  search,  could  I, 
on  this  occasion,  obtain  even  a  distant  glimpse;  such  is  the  shyness 
which  the  dread  of  the  destroyer,  man,  had  difiused  throughout  this 
woody  wilderness.  But  although,  since  the  valley  has  beeome 
permanently  inhabited,  these  animals  are  seldom  or  never  seen  in  it 
by  day,  they  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  more  secluded  parts  of 
the  surrounding  jungle  in  considerable  numbers ;  and  the  elephants 
especially,  evince  occasionally  a  disposition  to  redeem  by  night 
the  possession  of  the  territory  they  have  by  day  relinquished  to 
man's  dominion.  They  not  unfrequently  wander  down  the  glen  in 
the  dead  of  night,  and  on  such  occasions  sometiines  do  much 
injury  to  the  inhabitants,  by  destroying  their  gardens  and 
cornfields. 

On  visiting  the  only  dwelling  in  the  White  River  valley  exclu- 
sive of  the  missionary  station,  and  which  dwelling  is  a  solitary 
farm  hut  (hartebeest  huu^e)  at  its  upper  extremity,  Uie  proprietors 
wife  complained  bitterly  of  the  annoyance  that  she  and  her  family 
received  from  the  nocturnal  visits  of  the  elephants.  They  were 
''  ugly  customers,'^  sho  said,  **  and  too  big  to  wrestle  with/*  They 
came  out  of  the  forest  by  night,  trod  down  her  little  ooinfield, 
devoured  her  crop  of  maize,  pulled  up  her  fruit  trees,  and  tossed 
about  and  injured,  as  if  in  wanton  malice,  articles  that  they  could 
neither  devour  nor  destroy ;  and  only  a  few  days  previously,  her 
husband  on  returning  home  at  a  late  hour  had  made  a  narrow 

*  Podocarpus  elongata.  I  measured  a  venerable  tree  of  this  wood,  growing  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  near  the  missionary  village,  and  found  it  to  be  21  feet  in  the 
girth. 

t  Olea  unduhita.  |  Lauras  bullata.  §  OHva  Cvpemk. 
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escape  from  one  of  these  animals,  which  met  him  on  the  road  and 
chased  him  several  times  round  his  waggon.  She  added » however, 
that  they  were  far  less  dangerous  than  they  had  been  when  she 
and  her  family  first  came  to  reside  in  this  wild,  though  beautiful 
valley ;  and  pointing  to  a  rocky  mound  at  a  little  distance,  which 
rose  abruptly  from  the  grassy  meadows,  and  overhung  a  pool  of 
the  river,  she  said  that  on  the  summit  of  that  rock,  not  many  years 
since,  her  husband  used  to  lie  concealed  among  the  brushwood, 
and  ^oot  the  elephants  as  they  passed  down  the  glen  in  numerous 
herds,  even  at  mid-day. 

The  following  very  curious  illustration  of  the  peculiar  sagacity 
of  this  animal  was  brought  under  my  notice  at  this  place : — 

A  few  days  before  my  arrival  at  Enon,  a  troop  of  elephants  came 
down  one  dark  and  rainy  night,  close  to  the  outskirts  of  the  village. 
The  missionaries  heard  them  bellowing  and  making  an  extraordi- 
nary noise  for  a  long  time  at  the  upper  end  of  the  orchard ;  but 
knowing  well  how  dangerous  it  is  to  encounter  these  animals  in 
the  night,  they  kept  close  within  their  houses  till  day-break.  M  ext 
morning,  on  examining  the  spot  where  they  had  heard  the  ele- 
phants, they  discovered  the  cause  of  all  this  nocturnal  uproar. 
There  was»  at  this  spot,  a  ditch  or  trench  about  four  or  five  feet  in 
width,  and  nearly  fourteen  feet  in  depth,  which  the  industrious 
missionaries  had  recently  cut  through  the  bank  of  the  river,  on 
purpose  to  lead  out  the.  water  to  irrigate  some  part  of  their  garden 
ground,  and  to  drive  a  corn-mill.  Into  this  trench,  which  was 
still  unfinished  and  without  water,  one  of  the  elephants  had 
apparently  fallen,  for  the  marks  of  his  feet  were  distinctly  visible 
at  the  bottom,  as  well  as  the  impress  of  his  huge  body  on  its 
sides.  How  he  had  got  in  it  was  easy  to  conjecture,  but  how, 
being  once  in,  he  had  ever  contrived  to  get  out  again,  was  the 
marvel.  By  his  own  unaided  efibrts  it  was  obviously  impossible 
for  such  an  animal  to  have  extricated  himself.  Could  his  com- 
rades, then,  have  assisted  him  ?  There  can  be  little  question  that 
they  had ;  though  by  what  means,  unless  by  hauling  him  out  with 
their  trunks,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  conjecture.  And  in  corrobo- 
ration of  this  supposition^  on  examining  the  spot  myself,  I  found 
the  edges  of  this  trench  deeply  indented  with  numerous  vestiges, 
as  if  the  other  elephants  had  stationed  themselves  on  either  side, 
some  of  them  kneeling,  and  others  on  their  feet,  and  had  thus,  by 
united  efforts,  and  probably  after  many  failures,  hoisted  their 
unlucky  brother  out  of  the  pit. 

After  having  spent  about  a  week  at  Enon,  my  fellow-traveller, 
Mr.  H.,  again  rejoined  me,  and  I  took  my  leave  of  this  romantic 
valley  ana  of  its  interesting  inhabitants  with  impressions  not 
soon  to  be  forgotten. 

I  again  visited  Enon  in  1826,  after  a  lapse  of  four  ^ears,  and 
found  that  the  spirit  of  improvement  had  not  been  idle.  The 
church,  the  school- room,  the  work-shops  and  dwelling-houses,  all 
neatly  built  of  stone  or  burnt  brick,  were  completed.  Orange  and 
lemon  trees  of  considerable  size,  and  loaded  with  their  simultane- 
ous exuberance  of  fruit  and  flower,  already  afforded  a  cool  and 
grateful   shade   to  tlie   fronts  of   the  dwellings.     The   gardens, 
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orchards,  and  vineyards,  were  in  e:&cellent  order,  and  beginning 
richly  to  repay  the  labours  of  the  cultivators ;  and  the  whole 
arable  land  was  irrigated  by  a  very  ingenious  hydraulic  machine, 
which  being  put  in  motion  by  the  wheel  of  the  corn-mill  on  the 
river's  margin,  raised  the  water,  after  it  had  lent  its  useful  force 
to  drive  the  mill,  to  a  level  sufficiently  elevated  to  reach  the 
highest  part  of  the  fertile  soil  which  it  was  destined  to  clothe  with 
vegetable  wealth. 

On  our  return  home  on  the  present  occasion,  we  took  a  different 
route  through  the  forest  and  across  the  first  ridge  of  mountains — a 
route  that  led  us  through  the  very  centre  of  the  extraordinary  scenery 
which  struck  me  so  much  in  our  approach  to  the  White  River;  and 
the  nearer  view  which  I  thus  obtained  of  it  increased,  if  possible, 
my  admiration  and  astonishment.  We  rode  along  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  ridge,  so  narrow  that  there  was  often  scarcely  space  for 
the  foot  path,  which  was  cautiously  trodden  by  our  horses.  In 
many  places  a  single  false  step  would  have  precipitated  horse  and 
rider  over  the  verge  of  a  tremendous  abyss,  of  which  we  could  only 
vaguely  distinguish  the  bottom,  jagged  with  rocks  and  shaggy  with 
jungle.  It  was  early  morning  when  we  traversed  this  savage  scene, 
and  the  mists  which  hung  upon  the  mountains,  lifting  or  lowering 
their  fieecy  folds  as  we  aavanced,  partially  revealed,  and  again 
enshroudea  the  chaotic  labyrinth  which  extended  around  and  be- 
neath us — presenting  sometimes  glimpses  of  wild  sylvan  beauty 
almost  elysian,  and  then,  on  a  sudden,  unfolding  just  beneath  us  a 
gulph  of  black  rocks  and  forests  scathed  by  fire,  such  as  poetic 
fancy  might  picture  for  the  habitation  of  infernal  demons.  The 
scenery  of  the  Zureberg  far  surpassed  any  thing  of  the  kind  I  have 
either  witnessed  elsewhere  or  formed  a  conception  of  from  the 
descriptions  of  others. 

The  rest  of  our  journey  presented  no  incident  worthy  of  parti- 
cular notice ;  but  in  passing  over  the  plains  of  Bmintjes-hoogte,  I 
was,  if  possible,  more  than  ever  astonished  by  the  amazing  multi- 
tudes of  springboks  which  covered  those  arid  wastes ;  and  the  sin- 
gular beauty  and  graceful  motions  of  this  species  of  antelope, 
together  with  other  circumstances  which  I  may  here  briefly  notice, 
induce  me  to  think  that  it  is  the  same  antelope  that  is  so  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  the  inspired  writers,  and  erroneously  trans- 
lated "  roe"  in  our  English  version.  The  circumstance  which 
particularly  impressed  me  with  this  belief  occurred  while  I  was 
on  a  visit  to  the  Rev.  Alexander  Smith,  minister  of  Uitenhage,  in 
South  Africa.  Happening  one  day  in  his  library  to  be  glancing 
over  the  interesting  work  entitled  **  Illustrations  of  Scriptore," 
by  my  old  friend  Professor  Paxton  of  Edinburgh,  my  attention 
was  attracted  by  the  following  remarks : — 

''The  name  of  the  antelope  in  the  Hebrew  Scripture,  is(02t) 
Tsebi;  and  in  the  version  of  the  Seventy  (^opKaQ)  Dorcas.  In  our 
version  the  original  term  is  translated  roe  and  roebuck,  but  Dr. 
Shaw  and  others  have  proved  by  several  conclusive  arguments 
that  it  is  not  the  roe,  but  the  antelope,  which  the  sacred  writers 
intend.  The  former  is  extremely  rare  in  the  oriental  regions, 
while  the  latter  is  common  in  every  part  of  the  Levant."     '*  The 
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argnments  which  have  been  drawn  from  the  etymological  meaning 
of  the  Hebrew  terms  K33f  and  ^sy,  and  the  authority  of  the 
Septuagint,  although  of  inferior  importance,  are  not  destitute  of 
weight  The  first  of  these  names  suggests  the  idea  of  a  very 
pregarioHS  animal :  but  this  is  not  the  character  of  the  roes,  for 
instead  of  associating  in  herds,  they  live  in  separate  families, 
while  the  antelopes  are  commonly  found  in  very  large  herds, 
sometimes  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  thousand  together.  The 
second  term  «33t  primarily  signifies  beauty ;  and  when  put  for  the 
concrete,  as  in  this  instance,  by  a  very  common  figure  of  speech 
in  Hebrew,  has  the  force  of  a  superlative,  and  signifies  a  thing  or 
animal  of  uncommon  beauty.  Thus  the  land  of  Canaan  is,  in  the 
prophet,  styled  ^sypi  ynK  the  land  of  beauty ;  or  as  it  is  rendered 
by  our  translators,  the  glory  of  all  lands.  The  Tsebi  therefore  is 
an  animal  that  excels  in  beauty ;  which  exactly  corresponds  with 
all  the  accounts  that  natural  historians  have  given  us  of  the  ante- 
lope." 

*'  While  the  eyes  of  the  roe  have  attracted  no  particular  atten- 
tion, so  far  as  the  writer  has  observed,  the  antelope  has  been  cele- 
brated for  the  fineness  of  its  eyes,  in  all  the  countries  of  the  east. 
Their  beauty,  according  to  Dr.  Shaw,  is  proverbial  there  to  this 
day,  and  it  is  still  the  greatest  compliment  which  in  these  countries 
can  be  paid  to  a  fine  woman,  to  say,  *<  You  have  the  eyes  of  an 
antelope." 

"  The  swiftness  of  this  beautiful  animal  has  been  celebrated  by 
writers  of  every  age,  in  terms  of  high  admiration.  Its  exquisite 
symmetry,  its  active  form,  and  the  delicate  turn  of  its  limbs, 
clearly  shew,  that  it  is  intended  by  its  maker  to  hold  a  distin- 
gnished  place  among  the  fleetest  animals  that  scour  the  desert." 
&c.  &c.  Vol.  ii.  p.  180, 184. 

On  pemsmg  the  above,  I  was  not  only  forcibly  struck  with  the 
great  applicability  of  this  description  to  the  most  beautiful  and 
numerous  species  of  antelope  in  South  Africa,  the  springbok,  but 
there  recurred  to  me  also  an  indistinct  recollection  of  having 
heard  some  such  name  given  to  this  animal  by  the  Bechnana 
Cafiers,  as  that  quoted  from  the  Hebrew.  Immediately  calling 
in  my  little  native  attendant  Hinza  Marossi,  I  asked  him  the 
name  of  the  springbok  in  his  native  tongue.  '*  Tsebi,"  replied 
the  African  with  a  smile — *'  my  nation  alway  call  springbok  Tsebi," 
thus  using  the  identical  term  to  this  day  which  was  employed  by 
Solomon. 

What  a  curious  illustration  also  does  this  slight  matter  afibrd  of 
the  connection  by  language  and  by  blood  of  races  of  men  the  most 
dissimilar  in  aspect  and  remote  in  situation.  And  though  doubt- 
less one  can  build  but  little  on  the  coincidence  of  a  few  words  in 
languages  so  dissimilar  as  the  Hebrew  and  the  Cafier,  yet  who 
will  venture  to  afiirm,  after  duly  considering  some  other  singular 
traces  of  resemblance,  that  the  numerous  tribes  who  speak  the 
Sichnana  tongtfe  are  not  of  the  race  of  Abraham,  by  direct  descent 
from  Israel  or  from  Islimael  ? 
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BY  L.   S.   L. 

Ah,  tell  me  not  my  lute  has  lost 
The  sweetness  of  its  early  tone. 

Though  many  a  wind  its  strings  has  crost. 
And  many  a  gentle  note  is  gone! 

Ah,  who  can  step  by  step  recal 
Past  years,  nor  thousand  changes  find? 

Time  changes  all,  and  most  of  all. 
Works  cnange  within  the  poet*s  mind. 

I  scarcely  know  myself,  so  much 
I'm  changed  from  all  I  wont  to  be ; 

And  yet  the  change  I  feel  is  such 
As  all  methinks  have  known  like  me— 

Perchance  more  keenly  felt — ^to  feel 
Is  all  that  makes  the  poet*s  art ; 

He  who  would  oUiers*  tnoughts  reveal. 
Must  seek  their  source  in  his  own  heart. 

When  first  I  felt  within  me  rise 

That  power— oh,  call  its  name  divine ! 

Which  tunes  the  lip  to  song  and  sighs. 
And  makes  the  hearta  haunted  shrine ; 

It  onlv  seemed  an  eager  sense 
Of  hidden  loveliness,  that  sought 

To  make  all  own  its  influence. 
And  share  the  beauty  which  it  brought. 

And  poetry  seemed  the  fine  chain. 
In  and  around  our  being  thrown, 

fVom  which  romance  and  nature  gain. 
Associate  sweetness  not  their  own. 

Fame  broke  not  on  that  early  hour. 
My  spirit  soared  on  its  own  wings ; 

Fame  is  the  nurture  of  the  flower, 
But  not  the  root  from  whidi  it  springs. 

I  sang  as  sings  the  forest-bird. 
For  the  mere  happiness  of  song ; 

I  did  not  ask — ^would  it  be  heard? 
Would  echo  its  sweet  lifie  prolong? 

I  revelled  in  my  own  delight. 
And  yet  somewhat  of  raadow  threw 

The  omen  of  a  deeper  night — 
The  poet  is  a  prophet  too. 

I  have  wept  over  falling  leaves. 
In  half  unconscious  sorrowing ; — 

Alas,  the  youthfid  heart  receives 
Many  sad  lessons  in  its  spring ! 

Though  sadness  then  hath  softened  reign. 
The  fount  of  tears  is  still  undried ; 

And  we  have  sympathies  with  pain. 
Which  future  years  will  crush  or  hide. 
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And  ^et  methiiiks  'tis  VBin  to  weep 
O'er  measured  fimile  and  darkened  brow, 

Though  love  and  hope  together  sleep. 
At  least  we  are  indifferent  now. 

And  if  where  interest  once  was  felt, 
Amusement  now  is  all  we  seek ; 

'Tis  into  tears  the  snow-falls  melt. 
The  heart  that  beats  is  first  to  break. 

Far  better  thus  to  know  the  worst. 
For  all  of  guilt  and  guile  prepared ; 

Ah,  had  we  known  all  this  at  first. 
How  much  of  misery  had  been  spared! 


The  great — tis  but  a  dream  of  mom ; 

The  good — 'tis  nothing  but  a  name — 
But  what  the  many  laugh  to  scorn; 

They  laugb— why  should  not  we  the  same  ? 

And  yet,  alas,  for  days  of  yore ! 

I  cannot  choose  but  weep  them  flown ; 
I  would  give  worlds  could  1  restore 

My  lute,  my  heart,  their  early  tone ! 


THE  DAUGHTER  OF  JEPHTHAH. 

BY  THE  REV.  THOMAS  DALE,  M.A. 

**  His  daughter  came  out  to  meet  him  with  timbrels  and  dances." — ^Judges  xi.  34. 

He  comes! — ^he  comes! — I  hear  the  bound 
Of  many  a  trampling  war-horse  nigh : 
I  hear  the  clarion's  silver  sound, 
Peal  the  glad  notes  of  victory. 
He  comes — and  Israel  now  is  free ; 
Maidens,  the  victor's  praise  proclaim ! 
And  oh,  what  h§^ut-felt  joy  to  me. 
To  blend  it  with  a  father's  name^! 

He  c<Mnes ! — he  comes ! — ^my  gallant  sire ! 
Fresh  from  the  death-field  of  the  foe : 
Fierce  as  the  whirlpool  in  its  ire. 
He  laid  insulting  Ammon  low ! 
Maidens — awake  a  louder  strain. 
The  dance  to  livelier  measures  lead; 
Soon  shall  I  clasp  mv  sire  again. 
Whom  fear  had  numbered  with  the  dead ! 

He  comcsH-he  comes — ^the  wreath  prepare, 
To  grace  the  victor's  honoured  brow ; 
His  daughter's  hand  shall  i>lace  it  there — 
Her  fond  full  tears  bedew  it  now ! 
Oh,  never,  never  more  to  me 
Can  joy  like  this  on  earth  be  given; 
Then,  Mightiest  ! — let  me  find  in  Thee, 
A  Father,  and  a  home  in  heaven ! 
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/meljt,aOOO. 

I  PROMISED  you  a  farther  account  of  this  splendid  establish- 
ment, and  of  the  monuments  that  adorn  it  My  progress  in  copy- 
ing the  inscriptions  has  been  greatly  retarded  by  the  gloom  of  the 
weather — the  winter  having  set  in,  and  the  ground  being  covered 
with  snow.  The  promenade  is  at  present  therefore  nearly  de- 
serted ;  but  in  the  soring,  about  November,  the  walks  are  thronged 
with  fashionables  and  philosophers,  forming  a  kind  of  moral  masque- 
rade. It  is  as  if  Westminster-abbey  had  been  removed  to  Ken- 
sington-gardens. 

Proceeding  along  a  terrace  commanding  a  fine  view  of  London 
New-Town,  lately  erected  upon  the  old  heath  at  Hampstead,  I 
shall  continue  my  walk  through  the  inner  enclosure,  which,  as  I 
formerly  mentioned,  is  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  remark- 
able persons  of  past  ages.  The  monument  of  the  Rev.  Edward 
Irving  here  engaged  my  attention.  It  is  distinguished  by  a  full- 
length  figure  of  that  eminent  person,  in  the  act  of  handing  to 
Lord  Gambier,  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  London  Hibernian 
Society,  a  gold,  watch,  **  the  dying  gift  of  a  dear  brother,"  as  a 
pledge  of  a  future  donation  to  the  charity.  The  inscription  runs 
thus :— - 

^  Extending  some  leap^ues  along  this  space 

lies  the  great  Leviathan  of  oiatoiy, 

the  fossil-remains  of  the  most  popular  of  preachecsy 

the  Mammoth  of  metaphors ; 

who,  with  a  tale  eloquent  ana  ornamental^ 

lashed  the  rebellious  into  obedience, 

and  the  torpid  into  admiration  and  awe. 

The  greatest  cnator  of  the  age 

by  at  least  two  inches, 

he  looked  down  on  his  contemporaries  with  contempt; 

and  being  superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind, 

he  was  free  from  the  meanest  of  all  pasrions,  envy. 

He  rivalled,  in  the  flow  of  his  figares, 

the  multiplication-table,  or  a  qujmrille 

like  Samj^n's, 

his  strength  might  be  said  to  lie  in  his  hair ; 

the  curls  whereof  reached  from  the  Highlands  to  HatUm-gaiden ; 

so  that  every  Lock 
was  as  an  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding. 

His  eloquence  operatiog  like  steam, 

in  drawing  a  considerable  number  of  carriages, — 

having  exercised  the  norses  of  the  nobili^  for  three  successive 

having  withered  the  bower  of  Moore's  fame  with  a  g^ce, 

and  dispelled  the  pvramid  of  Byron  with  a  breath, 

he  asoendea  in  an  imaffinative  balloon 

in  search  of  the  Imllennium ; 

but  unfortunately  striking  his  head  agamst  a  star, 

he  was  thrown  out, 

and  fell  into  a  stupor,  or  poetical  trance, 

irom  which  he  never  recovered.'' 
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Adjoining  thiSt  stands  the  monument  of  a  different  person  from 
the  same  conntry/  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  Hope  attended  by  a 
troop  of  Pleasures :  she  is  writing  the  name  of  Campbell  on  a 
column  overlooking  the  ocean— on  which  also  the  following  lines 
appear  :— 

^  A  mind  by  babit,  more  than  nature,  bold ; 
A  heart,  thougb  cautious,  not  constrained  and  cold ; 
A  taste  refined,  a  judgment  strong  and  clear, 
A  £uicy  full  and  sportiTc,  yet  severe ; 
And  aOove  all,  that  rich  and  radiant  glow, 
The  sense  of  freedom,  brigbtening  all  below ; 
All  these — ^though  all  may  not  undimmed  remain — 
By  tarns  adorn  or  dignify  bis  strain. 
And  yet — for  troth  can  act  no  flatterer's  part — 
Nature  in  blm  too  often  looked  like  art. 
He  loved  to  lead  the  intellects  a  dance. 
And  diess  out  Common-sense  like  rare  Romance ; 
He  wmpped  ber  easy  limbs  and  artless  breast 
In  the  raise  splendour  of  a  snangled  vest; 
And  bid  tbe  honest  beauty  or  ber  brow 
In  shrivelled  leaves  from  some  old  laurel-bougb ; 
Refined — ^till  certainty  seemed  turned  to  doubt. 
And  polished  reason  till  be  wore  it  out 
His  Ime  became  a  serpent's  last  year's  skin, 
Wbicb,  smooth  and  shining,  bears  no  life  within. 
In  eariy  life  he  strock  the  harp  of  Hope, 
Less  full  than  Dryden,  and  less  fine  than  Pope ; 
Yet  strength  and  sweetness  mingle  in  his  line. 
And  noble  thoughts  in  noble  numbers  shine." 


The  device  on  the  next  monument  is  a  Hood,  with  a  double 
face  peeping  from  beneath  it>  accompanied  by  this  inscription: — 

•*  Reader,  whoe'er  you  are — 
Perchance  a  youth 
Tbat  loves  tbe  troth — 
Drop  now  a  natural  tear; 
For  one  who  loved  it  too,  is  Iving  here. 
He  and  his  lyre  are  both  laid  down  in  sooth. 
And  oh,  ye  artists — ^ye  who  draw  afar, 
Draw  near! 
Ye  bards,  who  merel  v  blow  a  reed. 

Now  read  the  blow 
Which  funless  fate  has  just  decreed — 
Hood  IS  below ! 
Not  Admiral,  but  admirable  Hood, 
Who  wore  no  sword,  but  gave  us  cuts — ^in  wood. 
As  well  as  verse, 
In  lines  all  ouaint  and  terse ; 
Who  made  us  laugh,  and  very  often  cry, 
*  ITiat's  good !' 
And  without  trouble 
Contrived  to  make  us  see  each  sentence  double. 
Who  turned  our  ill-used  language  inside  out, 
And  round  about. 
And  searched  it  low  and  high ; 
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Who  voyaged  on  with  all  his  wits  unforled, 
And  every  day  discovered  a  new  world ; 

An  island-pun,  far  off  and  dim — 
If  out  of  sight,  'twas  all  the  same  to  him. 
And  when  no  new  jokes  met  his  eye, 
He  turned  the  old, 
Melted  them  down,  or  made  another  mould. 
And  when  at  last  you  thought,  '  weD,  now  he's  done/ 
He'd  find  another  pun. 
Hid  in  the  small  and  secret  cells 
Of  most  impracticable  syUables, 
Just  like  a  nun ! 
And  when  he  wished  to  g^ve  us  raps. 
He  put  his  puns,  like  children,  in  small  caps.  ! 
To  him  no  dactyll  ever  came  amiss, 
And  spondees  were  his  bliss. 
For  every  joke  a  plot  was  laid 
That  of  itself  appeared  the  work  of  ages; 

And  for  each  pun  a  train  was-laid 
That,  like  a  King's,  employed  a  dozen  pages. 
Thus  he  pursued  his  trade: 
Yet  ah !  inith  all  this  weight  of  worth. 
His  witty  things  he  seldom  spoke, 
And  ne'er  in  private  gave  away  joke ; 
But,  like  Mount  Etna,  frequently  sent  forth 
Volumes  of  smoke!" 


A  monument  near  this,  distinguished  from  most  of  the  others 
by  the  exquisite  taste  and  beauty  of  its  embellishments,  celebrates 
the  union  of  Feeling  and  Imagination.  It  is  composed  of  white 
marble,  of  the  finest  and  costliest  kind ;  and  underneath  the  name 
of  Hemans,  appears,  in  faint  characters — as  if  the  hand 
trembled  as  it  traced  them — the  following  lines : — 

^  Whose  is  the  hand  that  hath  skilfiilly  twined 
The  fruits  of  the  heart,  and  the  flowers  of  the  mind  ? 
Whose  is  the  harp  that  hath  struck  £rom  its  stxings 
A  music  to  waken  all  senative  things  ? 
Tis  hers,  who  erected — old  nature  her  guide — 
An  altar  of  fame  on  the  wrecks  of  our  pride ; 
Who  tauffht  us  that  women,  their  spirits  set  free, 
Have  soms  that  can  measure  the  mountain  and  sea. 
Her  genius  could  pierce  the  recesses  of  earth. 
And  find  in  their  sadness  the  music  of  mirth ; 
Could  bring  us,  when  worn  with  the  world  and  its  grief, 
A  welcome  and  voice,  firom  a  star  or  a  leaf; 
Yet  making,  while  formed  through  all  nature  to  roam, 
The  tour  of  the  heart  and  the  regions  of  home. 
Her  visions,  her  verses,  though  dazzling,  are  deep, 
And  sympadiy  never  sinks  coldly  to  sleep. 
Thev  cast  upon  childhood  its  rosiest  hue. 
Ana  brighten  old  age  with  a  sunbeam  or  two. 
Her  pain  in  the  world,  though  encircled  by  shade, 
Seemed  only  a  rainbow — ana  ere  it  could  fade, 
Elysian  prospects  attracted  her  gaze ; 
Baids  huled  her  with  blessings,  and  sages  with  praise." 
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As  if  emphatically  to  mark  the  difference  hetween  wisdom  and 
worldliness,  the  next  monument  is  profusely  decorated  witli  con- 
tracts for  loans,  ledgers  almost  worn-out,  money-bags,  and  bills  for 
payment.     Duke's-place  is  dimly  seen  in  the  perspectiye. 

"  Erected  in  memory  of  the  celebrated 

N.  M.  Rothschild,  L.  S.  D. 

a  Knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 

He  was  the  greatest  potentate  of  the  times, 

holding  the  spirit  of  many  empires  in  bonds, 

and  making  despots  his  debtors. 

He  arrested  Austria,  and  could  have  jput  Peru  into  his  pocket. 

At  a  glimpse  of  the  first  paffe  of  his  account-book, 

Cleopatra  would  have  fainted, 

CroBSus  have  died  of  envy, 

and  Hutus  himself  have  trembled  for  bis  immortality. 

His  bills  were  like  those  of  ostriches,  swallowing  every  thing. 

In  1830,  a  stranger, 

(supposed  to  be  either  Munden  or  Mephistophilis) 

stole  mysteriously  into  his  treasury, 

and  left  there  two  thousand  sovereigns— but  not  his  card. 

A  golden  tide,  a  Mediterranean  of  money, 

was  perpetually  flowing  upon  his  banks. 

He  was  a  persouincation  of  the  Golden  Calf: 

the  only  member  of  his  persuasion 

that  held  oranges  and  black-lead  pencils  in  contempt 

His  reign  was  at  length  ended  by  a  mortification 

occasioned  by  the  return  of  a  bill, 

which  was  drawn  on  Government  for  Jewish  emancipation, 

and  dishonoured." 


On  turning  with  no  very  reverential  feelings  from  this  tablet, 
a  strange  device  met  my  eye.  It  consisted  of  an  enormous  phial ; 
and  on  the  label,  which  was  signed  ''  H.  Halford,"  these  verses 
were  inscribed: — 

**  Pause !  for  a  Knight  is  mouldering  here, 

Without  whom  thrones  could  scarcely  thrive ; 
Who  felt  the  pulse  of  every  peer, 
Yet  hath  not  left  his  peer  alive. 

No  vulgar  natient  e'er  had  he, 

He  lullea  no  low-bom  sufferer's  woe ; 
Kings  were  his  subjects ;  and  his  fee 

Ftovoked  a ' fie'  from  every  foe. 

The  lapdoff  of  a  titled  dame. 

If  8ick,ne  watch^  with  tender  eye; 
But  anixnals  of  humbler  name, 

Merchants  and  mendicants,  might  die. 

Twas  his  to  stand  hy  royal  beds 

And  rob  the  fever  of  its  fuel ; 
To  raise  right  honorable  heads. 

And  strengthen  dukes  with  water-gruel. 

Yet  sure  must  he  have  had  some  trials 

In  checking  princes,  prone  to  feed ; 
And  writing  labels  for  me  phmls 

Of  many  a  noble  invalio. 
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How  could  he  say,  with  sober  mien, 
'  Your  Grace/  to  one  who  had  the  gout  T 

Or  call  his  Highness  still '  Serene,' 
Who  in  a  fever  writhed  about? 

His  bulletins,  most  sad  and  serious, 

Begot  in  learned  consultation. 
Were  samples  of  the  style  mysterious. 

So  innocent  of  information. 

And  often  when — ^while  out  of  sight 
Was  kept  the  patient's  true  condition — 

He  spoke  of  an  *  indifferent  nighty* 
It  meant  (some  fiEincied)  the  physician. 

He  might  haye  been  a  peer,  retrieving 
The  shattered  state — but  never  would; 

His  country's  constitution  leaving 
To  find  a  doctor,  how  it  could." 


A  gorgeous  but  not  ungraceful  monument  now  presents  itself  to 
the  eve.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Poet  Laurbat,  who,  with  his 
wreath  upon  his  brow,  is  riding  on  his  Peg^us  beside  the  King's 
Muse  (not  a  place,  but  a  person).  Various  are  the  devices  that 
form  the  rest  of  the  composition — among  them  is  a  butt  of  sack 
standing  upon  a  sackbut;  uncut  poems  hidden  beneath  some 
splendid  volumes  of  prose;  rainbows  and  torn  banners,  doves 
and  ravens ;  terminatea  by  the  following  inscription. 

^  How  are  we  puzzled  to  read  him  aright, 

This  child  of  mingled  clay ! 
Set  him,  O  Truth !  bemre  our  sight. 
For  surely  was  he  a  perplexing  sprite 
As  ever  hopped,  at  pale  midnight, 
Viom  shadow  to  stax,  from  dark  to  bright. 
Bewildered  so  with  black  and  white 

That  he  could  not  find  his  way. 

Few  could  pourtray  this  singular  fay. 

Or  shadow  forth  his  mien ; 
Titian  could  never  have  painted  his  hue. 

It  changed  from  grey  to  green. 
First  he  was  yellow,  then  he  was  blue ; 
fiut  finding  tnat  blue  it  would  not  do. 
He  became  in  a  very  short  tune,  I  ween. 
As  fine  a  crimson'as  ever  was  seen. 
And  then  the  form  of  this  changeful  fay. 
It  varied  at  least  three  times  a  cuiy. 
An  eagle  amidst  the  light  of  mom. 
Soaring  above  the  world  in  scorn ; 
And  then  a  mole,  all  under  ground. 
He  travelled  his  little  empire  round, 
And  threw  the  earth  toward  the  skies, 
To  shade  the  light  from  his  dust-dimmed  eyes. 
And  suddenly  men  would  he  change  to  a  bat, 

That  could  neither  rest  nor  rise ; 
Fluttering  now,  now  falling  flat, 
And  flapped  and  flew — ^but  grew  tired  of  that. 
And  never  exactly  knew  what  to  be  at 
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And  anon  tliis  fay  would  hide  all  day — 

How  snugly  would  he  dwell — 
Now  in  a  cap  of  liberty, 

And  now  in  a  church>bell ; 
Or  haply  in  some  flower  or  tree, 
Sinffing  in  gloij,  singing  in  glee. 
And  yet  this  wild  eccentric  fay, 
This  elfln  thing,  was  a  child  of  May ; 
For  the  essence  of  love  was  in  his  mind, 

And  an  inward  truth  to  man. 
And  his  spirit  was  often  calm  and  kind 
,  As  it  was  when  life  began." 

Over  a  tablet,  a  little  farther  on,  stands  a  skull  half-hidden  by 
the  mask  of  Comedy.  Time  is  writing  on  a  tombstone  in  the 
distance,  "  Mr.  Matthews  *  at  Home.'  **  Under  the  skull  is 
inscribed : — 

**  This  is  the  skull  of  Yorick,  the  world's  jester, 

the  genius  of  yeisatility  and  ventriloquism, 

the  Democritus  of  the  drama. 

The  most  fatal  physician  of  his  age — 

he  pretended  to  cure  eyery  complaint  wiUi  laughter, 

of  which  he  made  every  body  die. 

He  was  a  laughing  loadstone. 

His  eye  (which  was  a  capital  one)  was  a  whole  alphabet, 

and  his  face  was  universally  red. 

He  took  many  voyages  round  the  world  of  character, 

alone,  and  trusting  to  the  compass  of  his  voice, 

spreading  his  sails  by  the  candle. 

As  he  was  seldom  seen  to  advantage  but  in  the  evening, 

he  was  considered  the  Foote  of  the  day. 

In  the  midst  of  his  successes  *  at  home,'  he  was  at  length  found  out, 

and  convicted  of  receiving  various  stolen  jests, 

the  property  of  Joseph  Miller,  deceased ; 

for  which  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine 

of  a  thousand  puns." 

The  next  group  consists  of  the  spirits  of  Grattan,  Sheridan,  Fox, 
Curran,  Canning,  and  Moore,  surrounding  Lady  Morgan,  who, 
in  the  character  of  the  Wild  Irish  Girl,  seated  on  the  point  of  a 
rock  enveloped  in  clouds,  is  supposed  to  sing  the  following  strain  : — 

^  Oh,  ye  spirits  patriotic. 
Fervid,  fearless,  fine,  and  free ; 
That  'mid  elements  chaotic, 
Lit  the  lamp  of  liberty ! 
Oh,  ye  speajLers,  statesmen,  saees. 
Souls  within  the  breezes  curled ; 
Oh,  ye  pamphleteers,  whose  pages 
Have  electnfied  the  world ! 

Oh,  ye  hearts,  that  hated  high  rents. 
Bringing  guineas  down  to  groats ; 
Oh,  ye  haras,  that  launched  on  tyrants 
All  me  thunder  of  your  thoughts : 
Oh,  ye  mountains— oh,  ye  mwwiows— 
Where  the  finer  feelings  start ; 
Proving  still  how  much  the  head  owe 
To  the  wisdom  of  the  heart ! 
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Oh,  ye  waters  round  these  suxnniits, 
Cond  cities,  towns  of  pearl, 
Siin  and  moon,  and  stars  and  comets. 
Hear  your  own  Wild  Irish  Girl ! 
Long  my  soul  hath  heen  among  ye. 
In  your  light  my  spirit  rose ; 
Worlds  may  witness  how  I've  sung  yc 
In  my  brilliant,  balmy  prose ! 

But  I  sung  your  glories  only 

To  exalt  my  country's  name. 

When  her  rales  were  sad  and  lonelv. 

And  her  bright  hills  blushed  with  shame. 

Erin  and  Emancipation, 

Ciyil  and  religious  schemes, 

Education,  population, 

Ever  were  my  darling  dreams ! 

Till  at  length  the  tree  of  knowledge 
Reared  its  green  and  golden  head ; 
And  each  cottage  was  a  college 
Where  my  youthful  tales  were  read. 
Maids  and  matrons,  chained  in  muslin. 
With  embroidery  on  their  laps, 
I  aroused  with  pages  puzzling, 
Decked  with  French  and  Spanish  scraps. 

Soon  they  scoffed  at  silk  and  satin. 
Wrapt  in  metaphysics'  joys ; 
While  their  children,  lured  by  Latin, 
Sought  for  intellectual  toys. 
Oh,  ye  flower-crowned  hills  of  Erin, 
Oh,  ye  waves  that  round  me  curl. 
If  ye  are  not  hard  of  hearing. 
Hear  your  own  Wild  Irish  Girl !" 

This  is  succeeded  by  a  slab  of  Quaker-like  plainness,  presenting, 
with  the  name  of  Bernard  Barton,  the  annexed  stanzas:^ 

"  First  of  the  Friendly  Sect,  to  whom 
The  poet's  privilege  was  given, 
To  lilt  the  mind  from  mortal  gloom 
And  link  the  heart  to  heav^i ! 

He  turned  from  passion's  paths  of  light 
To  nleasant  thoughts  and  peaceful  things ; 
Ana  envied  not  the  eagle's  flight ; — 
The  dove  had  lent  him  wings. 

And  thus  he  sung — ^his  simple  note 
Not  unadorned  or  free  from  fire ; 
For  Music  breathed  in  all  he  wrote, 
And  Love  hung  on  his  lyre." 


A  tribute  to  She  IL  follows  next  in  succession.  Thegeniiisof 
Erin  is  writing  his  name  upon  her  proudest  scroll,  with  a  wing- 
feather  from  one  of  her  eagles. 

^  Although  no  '  statue'  rose  in  Grecian  pride, 
No  *  fund'  rolled  round  him  in  a  glittering  tide. 
His  was  a  nature  on  whose  ample  shrine 
The  patriot  flame  burnt  dazzling  and  divine. 
He  asked  for  all,  the  liberty  to  bear 
Our  honest  thoughts  as  open  as  the  air ; 


J 
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And  o^inied,  by  servile  sliackleB  unconfined. 
No  cause,  no  (in,  no  party,  but  mankind. 
In  the  fierce  feud  by  old  contention  nursed. 
His  was  ihe  finest  mind,  if  not  the  first; 
Nor  could  the  touch  of  time  or  toil  efiace 
Its  ancient  fervor  and  poetic  grace." 


Passing  from  tbis,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  cnrious  and 
somewhat  grotesque  monument,  representing  Sir  Edward  Parry 
floating  on  a  walras  amidst  frozen  islands ;  he  is  nearly  sinking 
under  the  weight  of  several  quarto  volumes.  The  inscription  is  as 
follows : — 

^  Beneath  a  sheet  of  ice  near  this  spot 

is  deposited  the  renowned  Non-conductor, 

and  commander  of  the  Ex-expeditions ; 

who,  in  consideration 

of  his  being  several  times  benighted  abroad, 

was  beknighted  at  home. 

He  was  the  hero  of  disappointment,  an  enthusiast  in  expectation ; 

making  many  voyages  in  a  north-west  direction, 

and  returning  by  the  same  route ; 

for  though  he  was  skilful  in  his  canvas, 

he  never  reached  the  head  of  the  Pole. 

Having  spent  half  a  century 

in  digging  for  various  hidden  treasures — 

amongst  which  were  the  philosopher's  stone  and  the  author  of  Junius,' 

he  undertook  a  voyage  of  discovery 

in  search  of  himself, 

who  had  been  for  some  time  lost  in  the  wilderness  of  speculation. 

His  success  in  this  singular  enterprise 

*  has  never  been  ascertained.'' 


We  now  approach  one,  more  novel  in  its  character  than  any  of 
the  others,  it  is  divided  into  two  scenes  ;  in  one  of  these,  Messrs. 
Nash,  Soane,  and  Smirke,  habited  as  the  weird  sisters,  are 
hovering  over  an  old  city,  and  striking  the  walls  down  with  their 
broomsticks ;  in  the  other  they  are  rebuilding  them  in  a  fantastic 
style,  esich  part  undergoing  many  alterations.  But  the  dialogue 
that  follows,  which  is  more  like  an  epilogue  than  an  epitaph,  will 
afford  the  necessary  explanation :  ~- 

^  Noih.     Here  have  we  three  met  again. 
Soane.    In  the  city  and  on  the  plain. 

Like  the  banished  Graces,  we 

Seek  each  other's  company. 
Smirke,  Three  Dis-Graces  here  we'll  reign^ 

New  improvements  to  project, 

Folly's  fabrics  to  erect 

Building  un  and  pulling  down. 

Sisters,  we'll  surprise  the  town. 
All,       Let  us  now  astonish  the  town, 

BuUding  up  and  pullinff  down. 
Noih.     Medley  mansions  shall  oe  built. 

Straw-roofed  temples,  stables  gilt ; 

And  for  people  of  lower  grades, 

Cottages  with  colonnades. 
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Soaw.    Hall-like  huts  and  but-l&e  halls, 

Churclies  that  shall  shame  St  Paul's, 
Quadrant,  crescent,  square  and  street. 
Where  each  order  of  art  shall  meet 

Smirke.  That  will  be  a  funny  feat 
Sisters,  now  begin  it  here — 
Marble,  mortar,  both  are  near. 
Spirits,  mount — but  not  too  far ; 
On,  what  little  Wrens  we  are ! 

All.        Let  us  soar — ^but  not  too  far; 
Oh,  what  tiny  Wrens  we  are ! 

NoiL      What  have  you  brought  to  begin  the  woik  f 

Soa$ie.    A  front  from  the  Swiss,  and  a  roof  £rom  the  Tiui ; 
A  Grothic  arch,  and  a  turret  or  two. 

Smirke.  A  oolunm  from  Athens,  it  couldn't  be  finer, 
And  part  of  a  painted  pagoda  from  China. 

Nash.     That  will  do— 
So.  4r  SvL  But  what  bring  you  f 

Nath.     Aneztinguishersteeple  to  puzzle  the  people; 
And  such  a  dumpling  of  a  dome 
As  never  was  seen  in  Greece  or  Rome, 
This  shall  be  set  on  the  topmost  height 
Of  a  palace — ^to  keep  it  out  of  sight ! 

il//.        Soon  shall  glory's  colden  wreath 
Crown  the  vfonSious  worjc ; 
Nash  no  more  shall  gnash  his  teeth, 

Smirke  shall  only  smirk ; 
And  beneath  the  trophied  stone 
Soane's  wild-oats  will  soon  be  sown. 
Let  the  soaring  eagles  view 
What  we  little  Wrens  can  do  V* 

The  following  lines  are  inscribed  upon  a  slab  of  white  marble, 

in  the  form  of  a  bank-note,  having  the  name  of   Rogebs  in 

the  comer :— • 

**  By  Plutus  and  Apollo  taught  to  soar. 
He  issued  notes  unknown  to  bards  before. 
The  prince  of  punsters  and  of  diners-out. 
His  smallest  word  was  echoed  with  a  shout ; 
And,  sure  as  breakfast  came,  his  evening  hints 
i  Were  read  at  least  in  ten  admiring  prints ; 

For  all  the  jokes  that  wits  would  scorn  to  claim 

Or  call  their  own,  were  published  in  his  name. 

Punster  and  poet,  thus  he  dined  his  way 

To  high  renown,  on  half  a  line  a  day. 

Mistaking  purity  for  strength  and  power, 

HeM  paint  a  forest  as  he'd  paint  a  flower ; 

Preferred  the  graceful  to  the  free  and  grand, 

And  sung  of  strife  and  storm  in  murmurs  bland. 

His  fiercest  torrent  fell  in  liauid  gold. 

And  in  meUifluous  notes  his  noarsest  thunder  rolled." 


The  following  epitaph  speaks  for  itself. 

**  Under  this  slab,  the  largest  that  Stonehenge  would  afiord, 

are  deposited  ^e  multitudinous  remains  of 

Messrs.  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown,  and  Green, 

once  of  Paternoster-row. 

Distance  alone  prevented  their  interment  in  the  Cathedral  at  Rheinu. 
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Linked  together  in  during  life, 
there  has  been  no  dissolution  of  partnership  in  death  ; 
all  being  sleeping- partners  in  the  same  concern. 
In  an  age  renowned  for  frequent  prosecutions, 
no  attorney-general  ever  ventured  to  attack  them, 
on  account  of  their  numbers. 
After  publishing  a  list  of  volumes 
sufficient  to  have  educated  all  the  negroes 
and  the  oommonwiouncil  of  London ; 
more  than  a  million  Scotts  could  have  written, 
or  an  unlimited  number  of  Vtan  and  Persons  have  read : 

they  fell  victims  to  a  monster 
(whose  march  was  more  extraordinary  than  Napoleon's) 

named  Intellect ; 

by  whose  means  so  much  intuitive  knowledge 

was  speedily  disseminated, 

that  men  became  too  wise  to  read, 

literature  was  voted  unfashionable,  and  books  were  no  longer  required. 

These  voluminous  and  distinguished  persons 

died  of  a  broken  heart  each, 

in  the  year  I860." 


From  numerous  otlier  tributes,  deserved  and  undeserved,  I  have 
selected  one  to  close  my  present  account  with.  The  embellish- 
ments of  this  tomb  are  as  graceful  and  as  varied  as  the  genius  of 
its  inhabitant :  they  are  drawn  alike  from  the  town  and  the  coun- 
try, from  Berkshire  and  Brydges-street;  dramas  and  rural  sketches, 
green-rooms  and  green-fields,  musicians  and  milk-maids.  In  the 
centre  is  a  figure  of  Miss  Mitford,  standing  between  a  tragedian 
and  a  plough-boy.  Beneath  is  this  inscription. 
^  Spirit  of  nature,  if  ever  thy  flame 

BumcMi  in  a  bosom  or  hallowed  a  name, 

Hers  was  the  light,  who  hath  pictured  thy  mien, 

Though  but  a  beam  of  its  beauty  were  seen. 

Fondly  and  faithfuUv  following  thy  track. 

Now  looking  onwara  and  now  looking  back ; 

Hovering  wherever  thy  footstep  hath  strayed. 

Darting  and  dancing  through  sunshine  and  ^ade ; 

Watchmg  &e  cricket,  in  innocent  mirth — 

The  game  or  the  insect — ^the  green  or  the  hearth. 

Now  she  but  spoke  in  a  whisper,  a  word, 

A  son^  or  a  sigh,  like  the  note  of  a  bird : 

Now  like  a  grasshopper,  now  like  a  bee, 

Hid  in  the  long  grass,  or  hived  in  a  tree. 

Borrowing  from  truth  a  most  fanciful  wing, 

A  sheep  in  her  eyes  was  a  marvellous  thing. 

Her  ploughs  were  as  chariots,  her  carts  were  all  cars, 

And  ner  clowns  were  like  courtiers  in  ribbons  and  stars. 

Each  sound  in  the  Village  still  lives  in  her  tone. 

And  hedges  and  gates  quite  immortal  have  grown. 

She  found  out  a  pathway  through  forest  and  plain. 

But  her  feet  ever  turned  to  some  narrow  green  lane. 

With  trees  and  a  spire,  and  a  farmhouse  below — 

Ducks,  daisies,  and  dogs,  and  a  damsel  or  so. 

And  thus,  with  the  graces  and  gambols  of  song 

Saluting  each  object,  she  joumied  along. 

The  spirit  of  beauty  awoke  at  her  will, 

And  laurels  and  love  were  her  destiny  stilL'' 

VOL.  IL  c 
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BY  THE  AUTHOB  OF  "LONDON  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME." 


<<  For  Cronykils  relate  wonderfulle  h^ptoiyes,  myghty  actes,  and  mfate  mer- 
vellous  thynges,  whychc  have  fallen  out  since  the  makynge  of  heven  and  erthe,  te 
the  entente  thatte  (Jrysten  pepel  sholde  take  hede  and  Teme  to  foUowe  the  gode 
and  eschewe  the  evyUe." 

Wynkyn  de  Wobde. 


It  is  a  pleasant  amasement  to  turn  over  those  black-letter 
tomes  wherein  the  all-believing  monk  of  former  days  has  recorded 
the  wondrous  deeds,  and  wild  marvels,  and  strange  histories, 
with  which  dim  tradition,  or  ancient  chronicles,  or  "  ryghte 
Crysten  pepel"  from  the  far  land  of  the  east,  those  chartered 
importers  of  every  thing  '*  new  and  strange,"  supplied  him.  It 
is  soothly  a  right  pleasant  amusement ;  for  these  collections  of 
wonders  and  marvels  furnished  the  popular  literature  of  the  day- 
nay  more,  furnished  its  accredited  history.  Often  amplified, 
and  often  considerably  and  prosingly  lengthened,  these  tales  of 
wonder  too  became  the  ground-work  of  many  a  ballad  sung 
beside  the  blazing  hearth,  and  of  many  a  prose  or  metrical  tale, 
wherewith  the  disour  solaced  the  monk  **  in  cloister  dim  ypent," 
or  wherewith  the  preacher  delighted,  while  he  instructed,  his 
marvelling  auditors. 

These  old  chroniclers  have,  until  lately,  been  very  ill  used, 
because  they  did  not  weary  their  readers  with  fifty  hypotheses  to 
account  for  what  was  unaccountable.  People  talk  learnedly 
about  their  debasing  the  dignity  of  history,  although  they  never 
aspired  to  the  name  or  style  of  historians ;  and  abuse  the  simple  and 
credulous  monk,  who  only  sought  to  beguile  his  leisure,  and  instruct 
his  brethren  in  things  that  came  under  his  immediate  cognizance, 
or  which  those  in  whom  he  placed  implicit  confidence  told  him. 
But  the  charge  most  frequently  reiterated  is  that  of  having  out- 
raged veracity,  in  the  thousand  tales  of  supernatural  agency  with 
which  their  works  abound.  It  is  very  ludicrous  to  observe  the 
writers  of  the  time  of  £lizabeth  and  James  the  first,  censuring  these 
poor  chroniclers  without  mercy  for  their  ^*  lying  wonders,"  and 
then  proceeding  gravely  to  relate  some  capital  ghost  story,  or 
description  of  a  dance  of  witches,  with  an  assurance  of  faith  that 
must  have  been  edifying  even  to  the  British  Solomon  himself. 
How  amusing  is  it  to  hear  Master  Stowe  gravely  censure  **  the 

Sing  tales  of  blind  papistry,"  and  then  proceed  to  tell  us  how  **  at 
e  close  of  this  yeare  manye  wonders  fell  oute,  and  the  divell  was 
visibly  seen  divers  times  I"  In  truth,  superstition  is  a  spirit  rather 
diflScult  to  eject,  and  a  belief  in  supernatural  agency  seems  so 
inwrought  with  the  very  principles  of  our  mental  constitution,  that 
if  a  disbelief  of  it  is  to  be  a  test  either  of  veracity  or  of  intellectual 
vigour,  the  great  men  of  the  seventeenth  century  must  take  their 
share  in  the  censure  bestowed  on  the  writers  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth;  and   even  John  Flavcl   and   Richard  Baxter  (names 
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above   all  reproach)  must   participate    the    ridicule    cast   ^pon 
Matthew  Paris  and  Gervase  of  Tilbury. 

Truly  has  Dr.  Southev  remarked,  that  ''  tales  of  supernatural 
agency  are  not  read  to  lull  advantage  except  in  the  authors  by 
whom  they  were  first  recorded.  When  treated  by  the  modems,  much 
of  their  original  character  must  necessarily  evaporate ;  like  tombs 
which  lose  their  venerable  sanctity  when  removed  from  the  aisles 
of  a  cathedral  and  exposed  in  a  museum.  We  reason,  where  the 
writers  of  former  days  believed ;  and  the  attention  of  the  reader  is 
rivetted  by  the  earnestness  of  their  credulity.  The  hagiologist 
told  his  tale  in  right  earnest ;  he  was  teaching  matters  of  faith  and 
edification,  and  we  may  be  charitable  enough  to  believe  that  he 
was  fuUy  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  his  legends."  And  certainly, 
if  these  chroniclers  sat  down  with  the  direct  intention  of  deceiving, 
thev  were  the  most  artful  of  men;  for  the  luitt^  simplicity  of  their 
style,  and  the  unadorned,  strait-forward  manner  in  which  they 
relate  the  most  astounding  of  their  marvels,  stamp  such  a  character 
of  apparent  truth  on  their  writings,  that  we  can  almost  imagine  the 
venerable  monk  to  be  addressing  us  in  the  words  of  Joinville : 
'*  I  now  make  known  to  my  readers,  that  all  they  shall  find  in  this 
book  is  true,  and  what  they  ought  most  firmly  to  believe ;"  and 
we  feel  inclined  to  throw  aside  the  stubborn  scepticism  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  read  onward  with  the  unquestioning  faith 
of  an  earlier  and  more  romantic  age.  All  their  stories,  however, 
are  not  marvellous,  and  these  sometimes  afford  us  interesting  and 
vivid  pictures  of  their  own  times.  Duke  Robert  of  Normandywas 
a  most  courteous  knight;  he  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land,  for  the  crusades  had  not  then  commenced,  and  he  took  with 
him  knights  and  squires  a  goodly  company,  and  great  store  of 
money ;  whenever  he  met  a  poor  man  on  the  road  he  always  threw 
him  an  alms,  but  if  he  met  any  pilgrims  he  descended  from  his 
paUrey,  craved  their  blessing  and  prayers,  and  presented  forty 
pieces  of  silver  in  memory  of  our  Lord.  It  chanced,  as  he 
passed  through  Lombardy,  he  came  to  the  castle  of  a  poor  noble, 
who  could  ill  afford  to  provide  lodging  for  so  great  a  prince  with 
so  large  a  retinue,  and  who  yet  would  have  felt  much  offended 
had  a  brother  knight  passed  on  without  requesting  that  hospitality 
whicli  was  the  proudest  boast  of  the  nobles  in  those  early  times. 
Duke  Robert  accordingly  sent  on  his  seneschal  to  the  castle  gate 
to  request  lodging  for  Uie  night,  a  request  which  waa  promptly 
complied  with,  though  accompanied  with  an  apology  respecting 
the  inferior  character  of  the  accommodations.  Duke  Robert  and 
his  suite,  however,  entered  the  castle  and  partook  the  banquet 
provided  for  them  with  right  good  will,  and  charmed  every 
retainer  by  their  gentle  and  courteous  behaviour.  After  supper 
Duke  Robert  asked  his  host  if  he  played  chess,  and  receiving  an 
answer  that  he  did,  offered  to  play  a  game  with  him.  "  Fair  Sir," 
said  the  Duke,  ''  I  will  stake  600  marks  that  I  win."  The  game 
proceeded,  and  Duke  Robert  played  so  badly  that  he  purposely 
lost  the  game,  and  right  gladly  paid  down  the  600  marks.  The 
next  morning  he  summoned  his  suite  and  prepared  to  set  forward. 
•*  Many  thanks,  fair  Sir,"  said  he  to  his  host,  **  for  your  great 
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courtesy;  I  pray  you  permit  me  to  place  you  among  my  brethren 
in  arms,  so  let  us  make  some  exchange  in  token  of  our  brother- 
hood ;"  thus  saying,  he  unclasped  the  splendid  gold  collar  that  he 
wore  round  his  neck,  and  putting  it  on  his  host,  took  his  plain  gold 
chain  instead,  and  departed.     Onward  journeyed  Duke  Kobert  to 
Constantinople,  where  the  emperor,  astonished,  and  perhaps  not 
very  well  pleased,  at  the  accounts  he  heard  of  the  courteous  deeds 
and  splendid  benevolence  of  this  northern  barbarian,   sent  an 
invitation  to  him  to  dine  at  the  palace.    Thither  proceeded  our 
hero  in  best  array,  attended  by  his  knights  and  esquires.     But  the 
degenerate  Greek,  deaf  to  the  claims  of  hospitality,  took  no  notice 
of  his  stranger  guests,  nor  were  they  even  provided  with  seats.  With- 
out complaint,  without  even  remark,  Duke  Robert  and  his  attendants 
took  off  their  rich  cloaks,  folded  them,  and  sat  down  on  them  upon 
the  floor ;  at  length,  tired  of  being  made  a  gazing-stock  to  men  so 
destitute  of  the  common  principles  of  courtesy,  Duke  Robert  arose 
to  depart,  leaving  his  rich  cloak  still  folded  on  the  floor,  and  com- 
manding his    attendants  to  do  the  same.      Scarcely   had  they 
departed,  ere  a  messenger  from  the  emperor  overtook  them,  to 
acquaint  them  with  their  supposed  loss.     **  Go,  tell  the  emperor," 
said  Duke  Robert,  *'  that  !Norman  knights  never  carry  their  seats 
away  with  them."     It  is  with  no  little  pride  that  the  chronicler 
tells  this  story,  and  truly  the  rude  Norman  appears  indeed  U> 
advantage,  contrasted  with  the  more  polished  emperor  of  the  east. 
The  following  story  is  most  probably  the  original  of  those  many 
tales  of  the  discovery  of  hidden  treasure  by  some  one  better 
versed  in  enigmas  than  his  companions ;  we  give  it  in  Trevisa's 
own  translation  :  *'  1055. — Aboute  this  time  in  Apulia  was  founde 
an  ymage  of  marbre,  withe  a  hede  of  brass,  and  hadde  a  garlande, 
in  whyche  garlande  it  was  wryten, '  The  fyrst  day  of  Maye  at  sun 
rysinge  I  shall  have  a  hede  of  golde.'    A  Sarrazye  that  the  Duke 
of  Longe  bardes  hadde  taken  prysonere,  understode  whatte  thys 
meante,  and  came  the  fyrst  daye  of  Maye,  and  toke  hede  of  the 
shadowe  of  the  ymage  in  lengthe  and  in  bredthe,  and  founde 
under  the  shadowe  of  the  hede,  wonder  grete  tresor  thatte  payede 
for  hys  ransome."     A  story  in  some  respects  similar,  but  offering 
an  excellent  moral,  is  that  which  the  same  writer  tells  concerning 
the  Emperor  Tiberius  Constantinus,  who  ''was  myldest  of menne, 
and  gave  the  tresor  of  hys  palays  to  pore  menne.     Therfor  hys 
wyfe  blamed  hym  ofte,  and  menne  saye  he  answerede  her  in  thys 
manner :  '  I  trust  in  our  Lorde  thatte  money  shalle  never  £iyle 
us  at  our  neede,  if  we  putte  our  tresor  in  heven."'  Now  it  chanced 
one  day,  as  this  charitable  emperor  was  going  out  of  his  palace  at 
Constantinople,  he  saw  a  stone  with  a  cross  graven  upon  it,  **  then 
hym  semede  he  was  not  worthye  to  trede  upon  thatte  wythe  hys 
fete,  thatte  sholde  be  printede  on  the  forhedes  of  mankynde ;"  so 
he  commanded  it  to  be  taken  up,  and  a  plain  stone  laid  in  its 
place.     But,   behold ! — when  this  stone  was  taken  up,  another 
exactly  the  same  was  found  under  it,  and  under  that  another. 
Much  marvelling  what  this  might  be,  the  workmen  took  up  the 
third  stone,  when  beneath  it  tibe  charitable  and  pious  emperor 
found  **  tresor  withoute  ende." 
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Some  of  the  stories  of  these  old  chroniclers  possess  a  great  «hare 
of  romantic  interest;  and  when  we  remember  how  fictitious  truth 
itself  will  sometimes  appear,  and  what  romantic  incidents  the 
crusades  (in  themselves  most  romantic  expeditions)  gave  rise  to, 
the  legend  of  Brompton,  respecting  the  fatner  and  mother  of  the 
too-celebrated  Becket,  will  scarcely  be  considered  improbable. 

Gilbert  Becket  was  a  goldsmith,  rich  and  prosperous,  one  of 
the  barons  of  our  good  city,  and  held  in  great  estimation  by  all. 
But  Gilbert  was  more  proud  of  his  Christian  name  than  even  of  his 
civic  prerogatives;  so  when  half  Europe  rushed  upon  Asia  at  the 
summons  of  Peter  the  hermit,  Gilbert  sold  his  "  vessayles  of  golde 
and  silvere/'  and  set  forth  manfully  to  fight  the  Paynim.  Alas ! 
sincerity  and  devotion  will  not  always  command  success;  tlie 
English  seem  to  have  suffered  cruelly  in  the  first  crusade,  and 
Gilbert  was  among  the  unfortunate  number  who  were  taken 
prisoners.  Long  was  he  held  in  captivity  by  some  heathen 
soldan,  who  left  no  arts  or  severities  untried  to  force  him  to  conform 
to  the  religion  of  the  state,  after  the  laudable  custom  of  sundry 
good  Christians  at  a  much  later  period  of  history.  But  Gilbert 
was  determined,  if  no  longer  a  Christian  soldier,  to  be  a  Christian 
martyr;  so  he  resolutely  withstood  alike  the  kindnesses  and  severi- 
ties of  the  soldan — ^he  abused  Mahound  to  his  beard,  and  treated 
the  despotic  monarch  with  a  sample  of  thorough  English  free  speak- 
ing. The  soldan  was  naturally  much  enraged,  and  as  he  could  do 
nothing  else,  he  resolved  to  put  our  free-speaking  Englishman  to 
death ;  when,  lo !  some  invisible  hand  put  back  the  bolts  of  his 
dungeon,  and  Gilbert  Becket,  once  more  a  free  man,  returned 
right  joyfully  to  merry  England. 

Greatly  enraged  was  the  soldan  when  he  found  his  prisoner 
had  flown ;  but  had  he  known  through  whose  agency,  furious 
would  he  have  been  beyond  power  of  endurance ;  for  no  saint  or 
angel  interposed  between  the  valiant  goldsmith  and  his  haughty 
foe,  but  the  soldan's  own  fair  daughter  Mathildis  had  been  his 
deliverer.  And  now  he  had  departed,  she  sat  silent  and  sad  in 
her  haram  bower,  looking  toward  the  west  whither  he  had 
told  her  he  was  going;  and  often  did  she  gaze  upon  the  dark 
blue  ocean,  and  wish  she  were  floating  on  its  waters;  until  at 
length  she  determined  to  set  forth  in  quest  of  that  far  western 
land  whose  inhabitants  were  so  noble  and  so  brave,  and  whose 
religion  caused  them  to  do  such  deeds  of  prowess,  and  to  be  so 
courteous  and  so  gentle.  Away  fled  the  fair  Mathildis ;  she  knew 
nought  of  the  land  whither  she  was  going,  save  that  it  was  in  the 
west ;  two  words  were  all  her  English  vocabulary,  and  they  were 
"  Lfondon,"  and  "  Gilbert."  In  the  meantime  our  hero  had  safely 
returned,  and  as  in  those  barbarous  times  a  man's  friends  did  not 
estimate  him  exactly  according  to  the  number  of  thousands  he  pos- 
sessed, he  was  greeted  most  heartily ;  and  he  received,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  stem  duress  among  the  Saracens,  almost  a 
martyr's  honours.  Happy  man ! — for  he  was  alive  to  receive  them, 
and  more  than  that,  to  profit  by  them ;  so  he  resumed  his  former 
trade,  and  what  with  orders  from  the  barons,  who  laudably 
determined  to  patronize  a  goldsmith  who  had  wielded  sword  against 
the  Paynim,  and  what  with  orders  from  the  servants  of  the  holy 
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chnrohy  who  thought  it  equally  inoambent  on  them  to  patroiuBe  a 
man  who  had  00  narrowly  escaped  with  his  head  on  his  shoulders, 
and  who  in  gratitude  for  so  signal  a  deliverance  would  doubtless 
permit  them  to  make  a  good  bargain,  Gilbert  Becket  found  his 
•  hands  full  of  business,  and  soon  became  again  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  men  in  the  city ;  and  he  would  have  been  the  happiest, 
nad  it  not  been  for  thoughts  of  his  fair  deliverer,  whom  he  never 
again  could  hope  to  see. 

Little  did  Gilbert  imagine  how  soon  his  scarcely  possible  widi 
should  be  realized.  The  fair  Mathildis  had  reached  Acre,  and 
through  the  kindness  of  some  returning  English  croises,  she 
received  a  free  passage  to  London.  There  she  stood  on  the  steps 
of  Edred's  hithe  (the  modem  Queenhithe),  and  when  told  she 
was  now  in  London,  and  asked  what  farther  she  sought,  her  only 
reply  was,  *'  Gilbert.*'  With  great  wonder  and  sympatfiy  did  the 
citizens  crowd  around  her,  offering  aid,  and  advice,  and  kindness ; 
but  as  nothing  more  could  be  learned,  they  determined  to  take 
her  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  (bishops  were  great  personages  in 
those  days,  and  supposed  to  know  every  thing"),  so  onward,  sur- 
rounded by  a  marvelling  crowd,  did  our  fair  oamsel  of  the  east 
proceed.  Now  it  chanced  that,  attracted  by  the  crowd,  Gilbert 
Becket,  who  was  standing  at  his  door,  pressed  forward  to  enquire  the 
cause ;  but  who  shall  describe  his  astonishment  or  his  joy  when  he 
beheld  his  own  lady  Mathildis !  The  conclusion  of  our  story  is  soon 
told.  Mathildis  was  duly  christened,  and  received  into  the  church, 
and  as  wife  of  Gilbert  Becket,  **  lived,"  in  the  words  of  the  old  story 
book,  '*  very  happy  ever  after."  And  therefore  was  it  (a  fact 
that  has  puzzlea  those  who  had  not  read  Brompton's  chronicle) 
that  St.  Thomas  h  Becket,  her  son,  built  the  chapel  of  St.  Thomas 
of  Acre,  at  the  end  of  the  Old  Jewry  (whither  the  corporation 
each  lord  mayor's  day,  in  former  and  more  devout  times,  went, 
after  a  sumptuous  dinner,  to  hear  a  mass  and  a  sermon),  in  memoiy 
of  his  mother's  departure  from  the  land  of  the  east,  as  well  as  in 
honour  of  his  titular  saint. 

But  to  return  to  the  marvellous,  of  which  there  is  certainly  no  lack. 
What  think  you,  good  reader,  of  the  following  **  moste  trew  and 
wonder-lieke''  legend  for  Christmas-tide  ?  "  Also  thys  yere  (some 
where  in  the  eleventh  centui^)  felle  thatte  wonder  m  Saxony,  in 
Seynte  Magnus  Chyrche.  Ther  xv  menne  and  iii  women  ledde 
a  daunce  in  ye  chyrche  on  a  chrystmas  nyghte.  And  ye  preste  of 
ye  chyrche  was  wrothe,  and  prayede  of  wreohe  and  sayde  in  thys 
maner :  *  God  graunte  by  ye  prayere  of  St.  Magnus  thatte  ye  lede 
ye  daunce  all  ye  yere  longe.'  And  so  it  was  done,  for  when  thatte 
yere  hadde  passed,  the  chrystmas  12  monethe  they  stille  ledde 
ye  daunce  in  snowe  uppe  to  tnyre  sydes,  and  hadde  nether  ete  nor 
dronke,  nether  slepte,  tyl  they  were  delyvered  by  ye  prayers  of 
Seynte  Cuthbert,  bishoppe  of  Cologne."  Another  chronicler  who 
relates  the  same  story  says,  that  two  or  three  of  them  came  to 
England,  and  gained  much  money  from  good  Christian  people,  by 
shewing  themselves,  and  relating  this  marvellous  and  most  vera- 
cious story ;  but  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  seems  ever  to  have 
crossed  the  mind  of  the  worthy  monk,  that  these  impostors  were 
not  the  very   persons  they  professed  to  be.     The  story  so  well 
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known,  and  whioh  has  so  lately  occupied  the  splendid  imagination 
of  Croly,  that  of  the  wandering  Jew,  is  related  by  many  of  the 
monkish  chroniclers.  Matthew  Paris  describes  him  as  having 
been  in  England  but  a  few  years  previously  to  the  writing  of  his 
history,  and  that  many  citizens  of  London  saw  him  and  gave  him 
alms.  The  tale  of  the  seven  sleepers  of  Ephesus  also  occupies  a 
distinguished  place  among  their  marvellous  stories,  and  many  are 
the  pious  legends  that  seem  to  have  been  founded  upon  this  wild 
oriental  fable.  According  to  some  of  these  chroniclers,  the  seven 
sleepers  yet  remain  undecayed  (the  privilege,  it  would  seem, 
both  of  superior  saints  and  notorious  sinners),  enjoying  a  sweet 
and  tranquil  slumber;  but  before  the  commencement  of  each 
crusade,  ihey  were  believed  to  start  from  their  sleep,  turn  to  the 
other  side,  and  again  sink  to  rest.  Many  are  the  wonderful  stories 
told  of  ''nigromancy,"  of  learned  clerks  who  constructed  brazen 
heads,  that  answered  **  ryghte  soothlye"  the  questions  proposed  to 
them ;  of  demon  steeds  that  carried  the  rider  safely  through  the 
air,  provided  he  abstained  from  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  or 
pronouncing  the  holy  name ;  of  beautiful  damsels  seeking  to  draw 
the  allegiance  of  the  Christian  knight  from  his  holy  faith,  but  who, 
when  stoutly  resisted,  vanished  with  a  sulphureous  smell,  plainly 
evidencing  from  whence  they  came  ;  or  omens,  dimly  but  surely 
foreshadowing  approaching  and  inevitable  danger. 

Before  wars  or  insurrections,  blazing  stars,  supernumerary 
moons,  and  shadowy  coursers  and  horsemen  darting  glittering 
lances  across  the  midnight  sky,  are  sure  to  be  seen.  However  we 
may  smile  at  such  wild  inventions — ^inventions  of  which  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  the  credulous  writer  was  guiltless — we  cannot 
deny  that  they  add  much  of  a  poetical  character  to  the  chronicle ; 
and  the  mysterious  omen  of  the  coming  misfortune,  casting  '*  its 
shadow  before,"  often  invests  a  mere  ordinary  calamity  with  a  deep 
and  awful  interest.  When  the  last  surviving  son  of  Henry  the 
first,  with  his  sister  and  their  merry  band  of  revellers,  determined, 
in  spite  of  the  distant  sighing  of  the  tempest,  and  the  entreaties  of 
the  chief  mariner,  to  go  on  board  the  fatal  "  white  ship,"  three 
times  did  the  mariners  try  to  unfurl  the  heavy  standard  of 
England ;  twice  they  tried  in  vain,  but  the  third  time  they  made 
it  fast  to  the  prow.  One  moment  only  it  flung  out  its  glittering 
folds,  and  then  the  wind  shivered  the  staff,  and  the  heavy  banner, 
torn  asunder,  sunk  into  the  sea.  Little  recked  the  merry  com- 
pany the  meaning  of  that  awful  portent,  but  when  at  the  next 
morning's  dawn  t£e  hushed  sea  presented  no  token  that  vessel  had 
been  launched  on  her  treacherous  bosom,  save  the  half-drowned 
churl,  the  only  survivor,  who  was  thrown  back  on  the  Norman 
coast  to  tell  the  tale  of  destruction,  the  sure  omen  of  the  rent 
standard  arose  appallingly  to  each  beholder's  remembrance. 

The  first  Plantagenet,  the  earlier  part  of  whose  reign  was  so 
prosperous,  and  the  latter  portion  so  disastrous,  received  warning 
of  his  approaching  troubles,  and  advice  how  to  avoid  them,  from  a 
mysterious  messenger.  On  his  return  out  of  Ireland  "  was  a 
v/ondere  thynge  shewed  hym ;  as  he  was  gcttin*:^  on  horscbacke,  a 
wan,  pale  manne,  barcfoote,  wythc  a  why  to  kyrtle,  appcrcdc  to 
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hym  and  boldlye  spak, '  Syr,  Christe  greeteth  thee,  and  hys  mylde 
mother  Marye,  and  St.  Joban,  and  St.  Peter,  and  he  commanndethe 
thee  straitlye  thatte  no  markettes  or  servyle  worke  be  holden  on 
ye  Sondaye  yn  ye  landes  of  thy  lordescbippe,  and  yf  thou  do  after 
thys  byddynge,  I  assure  thee  thatte  al  thynge  thou  beginnest  to 
gode  entente  thou  shake  brynge  to  gode  ende.'  "  The  king,  how- 
ever, scoffed  at  this  message,  and  remarked  to  one  of  his  knights 
that  the  man  must  be  dreaming ;  but  he  answered,  **  Whether  I 
have  dremede  thys  or  noe,  take  thou  hede,  for  yf  thou  do  not  as  I 
have  advertisede  thee,  and  amende  thy  lyfe,  thou  shalte  shortlye 
heare  soche  thynges  thatte  thou  shalte  be  heavy  untoe  thy  lyfe's 
ende."  The  man  then  vanished,  and  the  king  in  great  anger  rode 
on.  Soon  arose  rumours  of  his  eldest  son  Henry  plotting  against 
him,  and  striving  to  raise  the  standard  of  rebellion  in  Normandy; 
and  now  a  second  monitor  appeared,  a  man  whom  no  one  knew, 
and  **  who  tolde  hym  many  secret  tokenes."  Still  did  the  infat- 
uated king  continue  his  former  courses,  heedless  of  the  twice- 
repeated  warning;  and  now  his  troubles  rose  rapidly  to  their 
height.  His  eldest  son  died  while  in  rebellion  against  him,  and 
now  John  and  his  favourite  Richard  also  took  up  arms.  Heart- 
broken, the  old  king  retired  to  Normandy;  when,  as  he  entered 
the  abbey  of  Fontevraud,  a  voice  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  Said  I 
not  soothly?"  Conscience-stricken  at  these  words,  the  king 
turned  and  beheld  the  ''wan,  pale  manne,  barefoote  and  wythe  a 
whyte  kyrtle,"  that  had  given  him  the  first  unheeded  warning. 
Plantagenet  forthwith  commanded  his  chamber  to  be  prepared, 
requested  the  penitential  psalms  to  be  sung,  and  addressed  himself 
to  the  offices  of  religion.  Not  many  days  passed  away,  and  then 
the  heart-broken  king  lay  on  his  bier,  covered  with  the  royal  pall, 
before  the  high  altar  of  the  abbey  church  of  Fontevraud,  and 
tapers  burnt  around  him,  and  for  three  days  and  three  nights  the 
service  for  the  dead  was  sung  unceasingly.  At  the  close  of  the 
third  night,  the  iron  footstep  of  a  mail-clad  knight  was  heard,  and 
unattended  and  unknown,  Richard  strode  into  the  hushed  chancel 
and  knelt  down  beside  the  bier  of  his  father.  He  arose,  and 
reverently  lifting  the  broidered  pall  sought  to  gaze  on  the  face  of 
the  dead ;  when  the  corpse,  as  though  instinct  with  strange  and 
mysterious  life,  drew  back,  and  blood  gushed  from  the  mouth  and 
nostrils.  The  chaunt  ceased,  and  the  monks  gazed  in  trembling 
horror  on  the  stranger  knight,  for  they  then  knew  it  was  Richard, 
he  whose  unnatural  rebellion  had  caused  his  father's  death,  not 
less  surely  than  lance  and  sword ;  and  groans  burst  firom  stern 
Coeur  de  Lion's  breast,  as  prostrate  before  the  high  altar  he  passed 
the  whole  night  in  prayer  for  his  father's  soul  and  his  own. 

All  tales  of  omens  are  not  of  so  mournful  a  character.  An 
English  knight,  setting  forth  to  the  Holy  Land,  left  his  estate  and 
his  infant  son  in  the  custody  of  his  brother.  Now  this  brother, 
loving  treasure  better  than  a  good  conscience,  when  he  heard  that 
his  brother  ivas  dead,  seized  the  estate  for  his  own  use,  and  sent 
his  nephew  to  Normandy  to  an  o*bscure  monastery,  hoping  that  he 
would  become  a  monk.  There,  however,  providence  watched 
over  the  fortunes  of  this  poor  orphan  boy,  and  raised  him  up  a  firm 
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friend  in  the  Abbot,  who,  when  he  had   attained  the  age  of 
eighteen,  sent  him  to  England  with  letters  addressed  to  some  great 
men,  praying  their  assistance,  that  he  might  reclaim  his  inheritance. 
It  chanced  &at  the  vessel  in  which  he  took  his  passage  was  driven 
by  contrary  winds  upon  the  coast  of  Holderness,  and  was  forced 
to  put  in  at  an  obscare  fishing  town.     Sorrowfully  did  the  young 
man  disembark;  he  had  expected  to  arrive  in  London,  and  now 
he  was  many  hundred  miles  distant,  and  in  a  place  without  a  single 
friend.   Longtime  he  sadly  wandered  up  and  down,  uncertain  what 
course  to  pursue,  when  the  chaunt  of  monks  engaged  in  their 
evening  service  struck  on  his  ear,  and  it  was  thus  they  were  singing, 
"  He  led  them  by  a  right  way,  that  they  should  go  to  a  city  of 
habitation."    This  inspiring  text  sounded  to  the  destitute  young 
man  like  an  omen  of  good,  and  returning  to  the  hostel  he  deter- 
mined to   follow  wherever  providence  should  lead.     That  same 
night  the  seneschal  of  a  nobleman  took  up  his  lodging  there,  and 
as  he  was  on  the  morrow  to  set  off  for  London,  the  young  man 
most  willingly  agreed  to  enter  his  service.     Alas  !  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  the  seneschal  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  the  journey  was 
postponed,  and  the  evening  saw  the  luckless  young  man  travelling 
vet  farther  from  London,  accompanying  the  sick  steward  to  his 
lord's  castle.     The  night  closed  in  long  before  they  had  com- 
pleted their  journey,  so,  after  the  custom  of  those  times,  they  were 
fain  to  solicit  the  hospitality  of  the  nearest  castle.     And  they 
blew  loudly,  and  knocked  anxiously  at  the  outer  gate.    What  was 
their  surprise  when,  ere  warder  could  descend  from  the  bartizan, 
the  draw-bridge  fell,  the  port-cuUis  rose,  and  the  iron-studded 
doors  flew  back!  "  Sweet  lady !"  cried  they  in  astonishment, "  what 
can  this  portend  7''     Much  marvelling,  did  the  men  in  the  castle 
greet  their  unexpected  guests,  and  usher  them  into  the  great  hall ; 
here  a  new  marvel  excited  their  wonder — the  banner  of  the  lord 
fell  at  the  young  man's  feet  as  he  entered,  and  the  falcon  perched 
on  his   wrist.     '*  Who  art  thou,  young  man  ?"  cried  the  chief 
attendant  (for  the  lord  had  not  yet  made  his  appearance).     Too 
astonished  was  the  young  man  to  reply,  for  he  was  standing  in  the 
veiy  hall  that  was  his  by  right,  and  it  was  his  uncle's  banner  that 
had  fallen  beneath  his  feet.    The  story  is  now  easily  concluded  : 
the  perfidy  of  the  uncle  is  made  known,  and  the  nephew  restored 
to  his  rightful  inheritance ;  and  the  chronicler  ends  with  a  word  of 
encouragement  for  those  who  imagine  every  thing  to  be  against 
them,  and  a  denunciation  against  those  who  would  seek  to  rob  the 
orphan  of  his  inheritance,  vain  as  such  endeavours  must  always 
be,  since,  rather  than  might  should  overcome  right,  all  inanimate 
things  shall  take  part  against  the  oppressor.     Such  are  a  few  of 
the  stories  (and  we  have  selected  those  not  so  generally  known) 
which  the  chronicler,  nothing  doubting,  indited  for  the  edification 
of  an  age  all  believing  as  himself;  we  have  exceeded  our  limits, 
or  we  should  proceed  to  relate  some  that  perhaps  should  be  more 
properly  classed   under  the   name  of  legends,  and   which    are 
remarkable  for  their  simple  beauty,  as  well  for  their  high  religions 
tendency — for  the  present,  however,  wc  must  conclude. 

H.  L. 
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MY  MOTHER'S  LAST  KISS. 

BY  W.  O.  CLABKEy  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


La  memoire  est  le  longe  d'  on  bomme  eveiUe. 


It  was  an  Aatumn  eyening-tide,  and  on  each  swelling  hill 
The  rainbow  colouring  of  leaves,  a  goiigeous  pall,  was  still : 
The  sun  went  down  in  mellow  smiles,  and  o'er  the  quiet  scene, 
There  stole  a  charm  more  magical  than  spring's  untrodden  green : 
Before  my  father's  cottage  door,  as  the  locust  shed  its  leaf, 
I  drank  my  mother's  parting  kiss,  in  my  first  hour  of  grief; 
And  as  the  viewless  winds  went  by,  with  low  and  mournful  wail, 
A  tear  was  in  her  thoughtful  eye — ^her  matron  cheek  waa  pale; 
How  strangely  comes  that  picture  up,  from  sorrows  that  are  flown, 
O'er  manhood's  restless  images,  a  talisman — a  tone ! 

In  fancy's  apeU  I  linger  yet  about  that  sacred  spot. 

And  the  crosses  of  my  pil^mage  are  in  that  hour  forgot; 

The  chance  and  change  which  since  have  been,  are  fading  to  my  view. 

And,  looking  bock,  I  heed  not  now  how  Time's  swift  pinion  flew : 

I  heed  it  no^  as  to  my  thought  that  parting  scene  is  given. 

It  was  the  first  all-sunless  cloud  that  o'er  my  path  was  driven ; 

And  deeply  planted  in  my  breast,  the  springs  of  feeling  rise. 

While  recollection's  tokens  bring  the  heart-drops  to  mine  eyes. 

How  thronged  into  that  bitter  hour,  the  memories  of  the  past. 
Of  golden  moments  wasted,  pnd  of  dreams  that  could  not  last : 
Of  the  treasures  of  my  boyhood's  hour — the  phantoms  of  its  sppngy 
The  fresh,  unsullied  feelings  which  only  youth  can  bring ; 
'Which  colour,  with  their  yearning  hopes,  all  vanities  of  earth. 
That  from  the  newness  or  the  soul  have  their  ephemeral  birth ; 
Each  haunt  of  wild  enjoyment  which  their  passing  hours  impart, 
As  being's  hastening  wave  is  lit  with  day-beams  of  the  heart! 

And  as  the  sim  descended  low,  and  twilight's  reign  began. 
How,  o'er  departed  raptures,  all  my  busy  memories  ran  ! 
The  blue  lake  wore  a  smile  of  love,  and  dimly  on  its  shore 
The  many^loured  woodlands  bent,  the  prindess  waters  o*er; 
And  blending  in  the  distance  with  the  deep  mysterious  sky. 
The  mountain's  hazy  summit  rose — ^the  loved  of  childhood's  e3re : 
Oh,  Nature's  smile  was  beautiful : — while  all  \i'as  grief  to  him. 
Whose  heart  gave  up  its  fountain,  to  make  his  young  eye  dim  ! 

How  many  hopes  have  come  and  gone,  with  vain  and  transient  power, 
Since  o'er  my  buoyant  spirit  swept  the  shadows  of  that  hour ! 
On  a  false  world  my  ardent  dreams  like  ventures  have  been  cast, 
I  have  sown  the  wind,  and  now  I  reap  the  whirlwind  and  the  blast : 
I  reap  the  tares  of  cold  deceit,  where  friendship's  Idndly  eye. 
Once  poured  into  my  soul  a  glow,  like  summer's  pictured  slqr ; 
And  romance  cannot  sanctify  the  race  for  pleasure's  goal. 
As  when  my  mother's  priceless  love  woke  rapture  in  my  soul. 

Yet  I  only  ask  the  memories  which  hallo\v  every  scene 

That  blessed  my  bounding  bosom  when  existence  aH  was  green; 

I  ask  the  boon,  of  feeling  still  a  tenderness  of  heart. 

Which  can  to  all  the  paths  of  life  a  ray  of  peace  impart! 

When  the  golden  bowl  is  breaking,  and  our  hopes  are  nnrestored, 

That  once  unto  the  shores  of  youth  such  verdure  could  afford; 

Then  we  lose  the  sickness  of  regret — and  hoping  'midst  our  fcais, 

Girt  with  a  strength  to  bear  our  lot,  we  mark  the  coming  years. 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  VERY  REMARKABLE  AND  SPLENDID 
CORONATION  OF  THE  QUEEN  RANOVALO  MANJAKA,  THE 
SUCCESSOR  OF  RADAMA,  LATE  KING  OF  MADAGASCAR* 

The  mourning  for  Radama  ceased  on  the  27th  of  May,  1829, 
after  having  continued  for  about  ten  months. 

Her  majesty  Ranovalo  Manjaka  was  crowned  on  the  12th  of 
Jcme,  in  an  assembly  of  upwards  of  50,000  of  her  people. 

The  following  account  of  the  ceremony  was  drawn  up  by  an  eye 
witness,  well  acquainted  with  the  language  and  manners  of  the 
Madagasses. 

At  six  P.M.,  on  Thursday  the  11th  of  June,  fourteen  cannon 
were  fired  to  announce  to  the  capital  that  her  majesty  would  be 
crowned  on  the  following  day. 

At  the  dawn  of  day  on  Friday  the  12th,  the  same  number  of 
cannon  were  fired,  to  give  notice  that  the  day  for  the  coronation 
had  arrived.  At  half-past  ten,  the  drums  were  beat  and  the 
trumpets  were  blown,  as  a  signal  to  prepare  for  the  grand  cere- 
mony. 

At  twelve  precisely  the  drums  and  trumpets  were  again 
flourished,  to  assemble  the  military  officers  of  the  first  rank,  and 
the  bourgois,  in  the  court-yard  of  the  palace  called  Tranavola. 

The  same  was  also  the  signal  for  those  in  the  grand  place  of 
concourse,  to  put  themselves  in  readiness  to  receive  the  Queen, 
who  was  about  to  appear  for  the  first  time  before  her  subjects, 
and  before  the  strangers,  (Missionaries  and  other  Europeans). 
So  soon  as  the  first  officers  had  entered  the  court-yard  of  the 
royal  palace,  orders  were  issued  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Benea,  at  the 
head  of  the  royal  band  of  music,  and  300  grenadiers,  the  Queen's 
body-guards  in  full-dress,  in  the  style  of  British  soldiers. 

This  being  done,  the  officers  entered  the  south  court-yard 
between  the  royal  bouses,  called  Masoandro  and  Besakano  (the 
former  where  the  Queen  stayed  at  the  funeral,  and  the  latter 
where  the  corpse  of  Radama  was  laid  in  state  the  first  day  of  the 
inneral),  to  receive  her  majesty  on  coming  out  of  her  own  house  to 
the  south  of  Masoandro,  which  is  called  Fohiloha,  low  roofed, 
and  which  is  newly  built ;  and  to  conduct  her  to  the  Andohalo, 
or  place  of  grand  national  concourse  on  Andohalo — a  fine  open 
space  of  rather  an  oval  form,  of  eight  acres,  of  a  singularly  happy 
formation  for  public  assemblies.  The  Queen  appeared,  walked 
about  a  hundred  feet,  stood  opposite  to  the  tomb  of  the  great 
Adriamasinavalona,  the  door  of  it  was  opened,  the  Queen  took 
into  her  hands  the  standard  of  the  idols  Manjakatsiroa  and 
Fantaka ;  the  former  the  idol  of  the  crown,  the  latter  that  of  the 
oath  of  allegiance.     Having  offered  a  short  prayer  to  the  great 

*  The  British  Ma^^ne  for  March  contained  an  account  of  the  death  and 
funeral  of  Radama,  King  of  Madagascar,  from  the  pen  of  G.  Bennet,  Esq., 
whose  forthcoming  work,  edited  hv  James  Montgomery,  **  A  Voyage  round  the 
World,"  is  announced  for  early  pubucatlon  by  WesUey  and  Davis.  The  following 
highly  interesting  particulars  of  the  coronation  of  the  Queen  have  been  obtained 
from  the  same  distinguished  source. 
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former  sovereign  of  Imerina,  and  invoked  her  ancestors,  the  door 
of  the  tomb  was  shut,  and  she  returned  the  standards  to  their 
principal  keepers. 

The  flags  are  composed  of  scarlet  and  hasina  (gold  galloon  or 
lace),  they  are  of  an  oval  shape.  Each  flag  is  tied  on  a  stafl*  painted 
white  and  black ;  when  opened  (or  unfurled)  the  standards 
resemble  the  cavalry  ensigns.  Upon  the  staff  under  the  flag  of 
the  first  idol  is  a  round  red  cornelian-stone,  called  Arana,  also 
a  green  stone  cut  in  faces  as  a  diamond,  perhaps  an  emerald. 
Under  these  two  stones  is  a  silver  chain  containing  six  rings  or 
links.  But  the  idol  Fantaka  has  nothing  but  the  chain  under  its 
flag.  This  ceremony,  opposite  the  tomb  of  Andriamasinavalona, 
being  finished,  the  Queen  entered  the  Malagasy  palanquin,  all 
covered  with  scarlet,  and  beautifully  ornamented  with  gold 
galloon.  Then  she  proceeded,  and  entered  the  north  court-yard, 
and  remained  there  until  the  troops  were  put  in  motion  towards 
Andohalo,  the  place  of  grand  assembly.  At  12  j,  twenty-one  cannon 
were  fired,  to  announce  to  the  assembly  that  the  procession  was  in 
march  towards  them. 

The  Queen,  surrounded  by  her  guards,  singers,  attendants,  &c., 
finely  dressed,  entered  the  public  street  through  the  north  gate  of  the 
court-yard.  Her  majesty's  hair  was  dressed  according  to  Uie  Hovan 
fashion,  to  many  long  small  twists  or  laces.  On  the  crown  of  the 
head  was  a  child's  coral  (hochet,  French,  but  in  Malagassy,  Volahe- 
vitri,),  consisting  of  five  branches;  each  end  had  a  fine  red  stone. 
The  end  of  the  child's  coral  (which  was  not  a  whistle)  was  inserted 
into  a  round  of  mother-of-pearl  (nacre),  and  the  pearl  was 
fastened  on  the  forehead.  To  this  mother-of-pearl  was  attached 
a  gold  chain  of  the  Uovan  manufacture,  which  was  passed  from  the 
forehead  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  then  made  to  form  several 
turns  round  the  child's  coral  placed  thereon.  The  Queen  had 
three  necklaces  on  her  neck ;  the  first  of  fine  red  coral,  the  second 
in  red  stone  ornamented  with  gold,  and  the  third  a  red  comeliao. 
Her  ear-rings  were  long,  with  a  white  picture  on  each,  called  in 
French,  anneaux  pendants  d'or  a  cam^e.  On  her  third  and  fourth 
fingers  of  both  hands,  she  had  gold  rings  ornamented  with 
diflerent  precious  stones.  But  the  most  remarkable  was  a  mas- 
sino  on  the  third  finger  of  the  right  hand,  which  was  well  polished. 
On  each  arm  she  had  a  bracelet  of  Vakamiarana,  white  crystal 
beads,  then  one  of  a  gold  oval  pearl  (oval  pearls  set  in  gold 
perhaps),  a  third  of  fine  red  coral.  The  Queen  had  a  mark  on  her 
forehead,  made  with  white  earth,  called  taniravo  when  put  on  the 
forehead  (meaning  joyful  earth),  but  the  earth  itself  is  otherwise 
called  tamfolzy,  white  earth.  She  had  her  peignoir  frock,  of  blue 
silk  (akanzo),  it  was  gold  gallooned  at  the  wrists,  and  there  was  a 
row  of  gold  filligree  buttons  down  the  back  of  the  peignoir.  Her 
tunic  was  of  white  silk.  Her  mantle  or  robe  (draperie),  of  finest 
scarlet  cloth,  beautifully  bordered  with  gold  galloon.  She  had 
fine  white  silk  stockings,  and  round  these,  above  the  ancles,  she 
had  two  bangles  or  necklaces  on  each  leg ;  the  first  was  of  green 
substances,  the  other  was  of  a  gold  colour.  The  Queen  wore 
shoes  of  yellow  morocco.     The  ladies  of  the  royal  family,  Queen's 
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princesses,  were  dressed  very  finely  in  the  European  fashion,  as 
were  also  the  princes. 

To  return  to  the  procession.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Benea  marched 
at  the  head  of  the  hand  of  music  taught « at  Tananarivo,  then  the 
grenadiers,  tiien  the  whole  infantry  composing  the  royal  guards. 
Afterwards  the  Hovan  bourgois  dressed  according  to  the  Euro- 
pean mode ;  then  the  second  band  of  music,  taught  at  the  Mauri- 
tius, playing  on  their  new  instruments  from  England.  Then 
came  the  inferior  officers,  then  the  Majors,  and  Lieutenant  Colonels, 
then  Colonels,  Major  Generals  and  Lieutenant  Generals,  then 
the  first  Generals,  and  then  the  Prince  (heir  apparent  and 
nephew  of  the  Queen),  then  the  officers,  attendants  on  her  majesty 
in  the  palace,  then  the  Talastra,  her  daily  body  guard,  or  rather 
a  part  of  the  guard,  with  glittering  spears  in  their  hands,  and 
swords  in  their  scabbards.  Then  the  Queen  in  her  splendid 
Malagasy  palanquin,  carried  by  Lieutenants  from  amongst  her 
military  guards.  On  her  right  hand  were  women  from  the 
eastern  side  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  east  of  them  were  the 
guard  Trimanmakvolana,  with  shining  spears  in  their  hands. 
On  her  majesty's  left  hand  the  women  from  the  western  side 
of  the  kingdom  of  Imerina,  and  to  the  west  of  them  were  the 
Sacalave  guards  with  their  long  and  bright  spears.  Behind  her 
majesty  were  the  royal  free  songstresses,  called  Trimiridy.  Then 
the  family  of  the  Queen  in  their  Malagasy  palanquins  corered 
with  white  cloth.  Then  the  Trimandouvavy,  singing  and  dressed 
in  common  blue  and  white  cloth ;  and  lastly  her  guard  Triman- 
dolavy,  with  fine  bright  muskets,  dressed  like  the  Lascars  at  their 
great  feasts,  brought  up  the  rear  in  a  semicircular  form. 

This  procession  went  along  northward,  between  two  lines  of 
soldiers  guarding  the  road,  and  by  the  ancient  crooked  way  of 
Andriampomerino,  the  father  of  Radama ;  and  the  crowds  of 
people  on  eyery  side,  as  at  the  immense  concourse  on  the  Ando- 
halo  (place  of  grand  assembly),  were  crying  boo !  hoo !  hoo !  &c., 
(expressions  of  joy  and  acclamation).  Her  majesty  having  come 
to  tne  south  side  of  a  stage,  erected  for  her  to  stand  upon  to  address 
the  people,  was  then  carried  to  the  sacred  stone,  about  one  hundred 
yards  west  from  the  stage,  preceded  by  five  of  her  first  generals, 
with  their  caskets  in  one  hand  and  their  swords  drawn  in  the 
other ;  she  was  then  put  down  in  her  palanquin  south  of  the  holy 
stone.  She  got  out  of  her  palanquin  without  any  aid,  and 
mounted  the  stone.  While  this  was  being  done,  the  national  air 
was  played  by  the  two  bands ;  the  five  generals  surrounding  her 
with  their  caskets  (query,  caps)  in  one  hand,  and  drawn  swords 
in  the  other. 

The  Prince  (heir  apparent)  was  ordered  to  remain  at  a  certain 
distance  from  the  sacred  stone.  The  Queen  asked  three  times 
masina,  masina,  masina,  v'  ahoo  ?  Am  I  consecrated,  consecrated, 
consecrated?  The  five  generals  replied,  thou  art  consecrated, 
consecrated,  consecrated  ! — ^masina,  masina,  masnia,  hianao !  Then 
the  whole  assembly  shouted,  Trarantitra  hianao  Ranovalo  Man- 
jaka — long  live  you,  Queen  Ranovalona.  The  Queen  then  with- 
drew from  the  stone  on  the  east  side,  took  the  standards  or  flags 
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of  the  idols,  ManjakaUiroa,  and  Fantaka,  and  addressed  them 
saying,  ^*  My  ancestors  have  given  you  to  me.  I  put  my  confidence 
in  you,  therefore  support  me.''  She  then  delivered  them  to  their 
keepers,  and  entering  her  palanquin  was  carried  up  and  placed 
upon  the  stage  near  the  north-east  comer.  The  Queen  then  with- 
drew, and  sat  on  the  royal  chair,  all  covered  with  fine  scarlet  cloth 
and  richly  gallooned  with  gold.  On  her  right  sat  her  sister,  and 
on  her  left  the  prince.  Behind  her  sat  many  of  the  royal  family ; 
behind  all  was  the  infant  daughter  of  Radama,  with  some  of  his 
nieces. 

There  were  observed  sitting  below  the  stage,  on  the  north 
of  it,  Manjakatsiroa  (the  idol),  and  the  guard  Trimandavo. 
To  the  south  of  it,  Fantaka  (idol),  Trimiriry,  and  the  guard 
Trimanrakivolana.  To  the  east,  the  Trimandaovavy  and  Triman- 
daohahy ;  to  the  west  the  Sakalavavavy,  and  the  ^akalavavatry, 
but  who  separated  half  on  each  side,  on  orders  being  given,  so  as 
leave  a  clear  passage  towards  the  stage,  for  the  people  to  approach 
to  present  their  manasina,  or  tribute  of  money  and  homage  to  her 
majesty. 

The  ministers,  with  their  wives  and  attendants,  and  some  others 
of  the  nobility,  were  seen  sitting  under  and  close  to  the  stage. 

Between  two  and  three  thousand  soldiers  under  arms  in  close 
column  defended  the  N.  and  N.  W.  of  the  stage.  About  the  same 
number  on  the  S.and  S.  W.  and  about  the  same  number  on  the  east 
A  file  of  officers  with  drawn  swords  were  in  front  of  each  division 
or  brigade ;  and  in  front  of  the  northern  file  of  officers,  was  one 
band  of  music  ;  and  in  front  of  that  to  the  south,  the  other  band. 
So  that  a  small  opening  was  left  in  the  middle,  for  the  heads  of 
provinces  and  districts  to  enter  by  turns  and  address  the  Queen, 
and  present  their  manasina.  So  soon  as  the  Queen  arose  the 
bands  played  the  national  air.  Then  she,  leaning  on  her  sister, 
whom  she  had  appointed  to  receive  the  manasina  of  the  people, 
saluted  all  ranks,  heads  of  provinces,  &c.,  and  the  strangers, 
(missionaries,  &c.)  in  her  dominions.  Then  said,  **  If  you  have 
never  known  me  before,  it  is  I  who  am  Ranovalo  Manjaka." 
Then  the  people  shouted,  **  hoo !  hool  hoo  1"  &c.  She  continued, 
**  God  gave  this  kingdom  to  my  ancestors,  they  transferred  it  to 
Andriampoin  Imerina,  and  he  again  to  Radama,  on  condition  that 
I  should  be  his  successor  to  the  throne.  Is  it  not  so,  ye  Amba- 
driano  ?"  (the  name  of  all  her  subjects).  All  replied,  **  izany," 
yes.  She  continued,  '*  I  will  not  change  what  they  did,  but  I 
will  do  more  than  they  did.  Do  not  think  that  because  I  am  a 
woman  I  cannot  govern  and  support  my  kingdom.  Never  say, 
she  is  a  woman,  weak  and  ignorant,  so  that  she  is  not  able  to  mJe 
us.  My  greatest  study  and  solicitude  will  be  to  promote  your 
welfare  and  happiness.  Do  you  hear  that,  Ambaniandro  T  (my 
subjects).  All  replied,  **  izany,"  yes.  She  then  sat  down  on 
the  chair  of  state. 

One  of  her  first  ministers  then  rose  up,  saluted  her  majesty,  the 

grince,  the  family,  the  ancestors,  &c.     Then  turning  to  tlie  people 
e  repeated  her  speech,  as  her  voice  was  too  weaJc  to  be  heard 
by  so  vast  a  multitude  ;  assuring  them  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
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people  might  put  their  confidence  in  her  majesty.  Then  the  first 
rank  of  nobility,  called  Zanadralambo,  arose  to  address  her 
majesty,  and  went  through  the  long  ceremony  of  salutation 
according  to  custom,  then  assured  her  of  their  true  fidelity  and 
allegiance  to  her  as  their  true  sovereign;  and  then,  as  a  token  of 
this,  they  presented  to  her  their  manasina  of  one  Spanish  dollar 
each,  according  to  custom.  Then  came  the  Zanakandriamanasina- 
Talona ;  then  the  Arabs  from  Muscat,  trading  in  the  country ; 
then  the  Europeans  (missionaries,  &c.) ;  and  last  of  all  the  first 
generals  in  the  name  of  the  army,  assuring  the  Queen  that  they 
would  support  her  on  her  throne.  It  was  observed  that  the  Queen 
thanked  the  Europeans  and  the  military  in  an  especial  manner, 
when  they  presented  their  manasina  to  her. 

The  ceremony  being  ended,  orders  were  given  to  the  military, 
Voromabery  the  guard,  to  march  up  in  the  same  order  in  which 
they  came  down ;  only,  that  the  procession  was  to  return  to  the 
palace  by  the  road  of  Radama,  not  that  of  his  predecessor,  by 
which  they  had  descended. 

The  Queen,  after  having  proceeded  half-way  to  the  palace,  was 
sainted  with  seven  cannon,  according  to  the  custom  of  Andriam- 
poina.  After  having  entered  the  northern  court-yard  of  the  palace, 
the  Queen  got  out  of  her  palanquin,  stood  near  the  noble  tomb  of 
Radama,  took  into  her  hands  again  the  standards  of  the  two  before- 
mentioned  idols,  offered  up  a  short  prayer,  and  concluded  by 
addressing  Radama,  saying,  **  May  thy  name  be  always  held 
sacred.'^  Then  she  walked  home  to  the  palace  in  the  southern 
court  (the  new  palace),  called  Mahitsy,  accompanied  by  the 
drince,  who  gracefully  offered  his  arm  to  the  Queen,  his  aunt. 
Having  arrived  at  the  gate,  she  dismissed  all  to  their  several 
homes.  Thus  ended  the  coronation  of  her  majesty,  Ranovalo 
Manjaka. 


NIAGARA, 

BY  FBESERICK  MULLEB. 

Roll  on, — ^roU  on,  proud  ocean-stream. 
Whilst  ages  yet  on  earth  may  be, — 
Roll  on  in  all  thy  might  supreme. 
Unto  etemityi 

Oh,  who  shall  tell  of  that  dim  land 
That  dwells  beyond  thy  surging  wave ! 
And  who  shall  tell  of  that  wandering  band 
That  pass  beyond  thy  grave, — 
And  see  thee  flowing^'neath  the  dreams. 
That  slumber  over  £den*s  streams. 
By  the  haunt  of  every  garden  bower. 
And  the  shrine  of  every  flower ! 

Roll  on, — ^roll  on,  proud  river,  roll — 
By  many  a  desert  wild  and  drear ! 
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Thou  yieldest  not  to  man's  control, 
In  all  thy  wild  career, — 
But  sweeping  from  yon  mountain-height. 
Amid  thy  voiceful  thunder's  roar, 
And  passing  with  a  giant's  might 
By  every  lonely  shore, — 
And  bearing  bark  and  billow  on 
To  the  wild  ocean*s  surging  moan- 
Where  the  mighty  wave  and  the  billow  free, 
Mingle  their  joy  with  thee ! 

Roll  on, — thou  old  and  ancient  one! 
A  thousand  streams  flow  on  with  thee, 
Oivlng  to  every  breeze  a  tone 
And  a  shout  of  liberty. 
The  woods,  they  hear  thy  lonely  roar, 
And  swell  it  up  bevond  the  skies ; 
And  the  silence  of  the  mountains  hoar. 
Where  their  snow-dad  peaks  arise, 
Is  changed  to  voice  and  chaunted  song. 
As  thou  dost  roll  in  might  along. 
Sweeping  with  wave  and  billow's  roar, 
To  an  eternal  shore ! 

Aye,  thou  ait  mighty,  and  I  feel 

Thy  might  upon  my  spirit  now, 

And  thy  depths,  wnat  may  they  not  reveal 

Of  those  that  slumber  low ! — 

Of  the  mighty  soul,  and  the  conquering  arm, 

That  sleep  beneath  thy  torrent-stream. 

And  the  heart  whose  pulse  beat  high  and  warm. 

That  lies  where  none  may  dream; 

Where  the  Indian  seeks  for  the  spirit's  land. 

And  the  moonlight  awakens  the  hunter^s  band. 

And  the  asphodel  is  blooming  near 

By  every  sepulchre. 

The  day-star,  with  the  hue  of  mom. 

Gomes  gleaming  o'er  thy  spirit-stream. 

And  the  silence  of  the  eariy  dawn. 

Breaks  softly  on  thv  dream : 

They  do  not  stop  thine  ancient  flow. 

Nor  silence  they^  thy  murmured  song. 

But  thy  depths  in  all  their  joy  below. 

Still  as  of  old  roU  on. 

They  gaze — ^the  heavens — upon  thy  roar. 

They  Mratch  thee  sweeping  to  a  shore. 

Whence,  nor  stream,  nor  flood  shall  pass  away, 

Nor  wave,  nor  ocean's  spray ! 

But  the  hour  is' past,  the  dream  is  o'er, — 

The  day  fades  swiftly  from  the  sky. 

And  the  moonlight  nses  from  the  shore. 

Unto  the  heavens  on  high. 

Away,  away — for  my  h^  must  sing 

Of  another  song  on  a  distant  stream, 

Where  oblivion  comes  o'er  the  chorded  string 

And  the  lyi'e  may  never  dream ; 

Where  the  onlj  sound  is  a  murmured  tone. 

Or  the  echo  afar  of  a  wild  stream's  moan. 

Or  the  chiming  sound  of  a  passing  bell, — 

Niagara, — fare  thee  well! 
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Abraham  is  said  to  Lave  been  jealous  of  his  wives,  and  built 
an  enchanted  city  for  them.  He  built  an  iron  city  and  put  them 
in.  The  walls  were  so  high  and  dark,  the  sun  could  not  be  seen  in 
it.  He  gave  them  a  bowl  full  of  pearls  and  jewels,  which  sent 
forth  a  light  in  this  dark  city  equal  to  the  sun.  Noah,  it  seems, 
when  in  the  ark,  had  no  other  light  than  jewels  and  pearls. 
Abraham,  in  travelling  to  Egypt,  brought  with  him  a  chest.  At 
the  custom  house  the  officers  exacted  the  duties.  Abraham  would 
have  readily  paid,  but  desired  they  would  not  open  the  chest. 
They  first  insisted  on  the  duty  for  clothes,  which  Abraham  con- 
sented to  pay  ;  but  then  they  thought,  by  his  ready  acquiescence, 
that  it  might  be  gold.  Abraham  consented  to  pay  tor  gold.  They 
now  suspected  it  might  be  silk.  Abraham  was  willing  to  pay  for 
silk,  or  more  costly  pearls ;  and  Abraham  consented  to  pay  as  if 
the  chest  contained  the  most  valuable  things.  It  was  then  they 
resolved  to  open  and  examine  the  chest.  And,  behold,  as  soon  as 
that  chest  was  opened,  that  great  lustre  of  human  beauty  broke 
out  which  made  such  a  noise  in  the  land  of  t^gypt — it  was  Sarah 
herself!  The  jealous  Abraham,  to  conceal  her  beauty,  had  locked 
her  up  in  his  chest. 

Ring  David  was  one  day  hunting,  when  Satan  appeared  before 
him  in  the  likeness  of  a  roe.  David  discharged  an  arrow  at  him, 
but  missed  his  aim.  He  pursued  the  feigned  roe  into  the  land  of 
the  Philistines.  Ishbi,  the  brother  of  Goliath,  instantly  recog- 
nised the  king  as  him  who  had  slain  that  giant.  He  bound  him, 
and  bending  him  neck  and  heels  laid  him  under  a  winepress,  in 
order  to  press  him  to  death.  A  miracle  saves  David.  The  earth 
beneath  him  became  soft,  and  Ishbi  could  not  press  wine  out  of 
him.  That  evening,  in  the  Jewish  congregation,  a  dove,  whose 
wings  were  covered  with  silver,  appeared  in  great  perplexity,  and 
evidently  signified  the  king  of  Israel  was  in  trouble.  Abishai,  one 
of  the  king*s  counsellors,  enquiring  for  the  king,  and  finding  him 
absent,  is  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed;  for,  according  to  the  Mishna, 
no  one  may  ride  upon  the  king's  horse,  nor  sit  upon  his  throne,  nor 
QS|b  his  sceptre.  The  school  of  the  rabbins,  however,  allowed  these 
things  in  die  time  of  danger.  On  this,  Abishai  vaults  on  David's 
horse,  and  (with  an  oriental  metaphor)  the  land  of  the  Philistines 
leaped  to  him  instantly !  Arrived  at  Ishbi's  house,  he  beholds 
his  mother  Orpha  spinning.  Perceiving  the  Israelite,  she  snatched 
up  her  spinning  wheel,  and  threw  it  at  him,  to  kill  him ;  but  not 
hitting  him,  she  desired  him  to  bring  the  spinning  wheel  to  her. 
He  did  not  do  this  exactly  ;  but  returned  it  to  her  in  such  a  way 
that  she  never  asked  any  more  for  her  spinning  wheel.  When 
Ishbi  saw  this,  and  recollecting  that  David,  though  tied  up  neck 
and  heels,  was  still  under  the  winepress,  he  cried  out,  '*  There  are 
now  two  who  will  destroy  me  I"  So  he  threw  David  high  up  into 
the  air,  and  stuck  his  spear  into  the  ground,  imagining  that  David 
would  fall  upon  it  and  perish.  But  Abishai  pronounced  the  magi- 
C3\  name,  which  the  Talmudists  frequently  make  use  of,  and  it 
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caused  David  to  hover  between  earth  and  heaven,  so  that  he  fell 
not  down.  Both  at  length  unite  against  Ishbi ;  and,  observing 
that  two  young  lions  should  kill  one  lion,  find  no  difficulty  in 
getting  rid  of  the  brother  of  Goliath. 


King  Solomon  was  an  adept  in  necromancy,  and  a  male  and  a 
female  devil  were  always  waiting  for  any  emergency.  It  is 
observable  that  the  Arabians,  who  have  many  stories  concerning 
Solomon,  always  describe  him  as  a  magician.  His  adventures 
with  Aschmedai,  the  prince  of  devils,  are  numerous;  and  they 
both  (the  king  and  the  devil)  served  one  another  many  a  slippery 
trick.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  is,  when  Aschmedai,  who  was 
prisoner  to  Solomon — the  king  having  contrived  to  possess  himself 
of  the  devil's  seal-ring,  and  chained  him — one  day  offered  to 
answer  an  unholy  question,  put  to  him  by  Solomon,  provided  he 
returned  him  his  seal-ring  and  loosened  his  chain.  The  imperti- 
nent curiosity  of  Solomon  induced  him  to  commit  this  folly. 
Instantly  Aschmedai  swallowed  the  monarch,  and,  stretching  oat 
his  wings  up  to  the  firmament  of  heaven,  one  of  his  feet  remaining 
on  the  earth,  he  spit  out  Solomon  four  hundred  leagues  from  him. 
Tins  was  done  so  privately,  that  no  one  knew  any  thing  of  the 
matter.  Aschmedai  then  assumed  the  likeness  of  Solomon,  and 
sat  on  liis  throne.  From  that  hour  did  Solomon  say,  **  TAif,  then, 
is  the  reward  of  all  my  labour,"  according  to  Ecclesiasticus  i.  3, 
which  this  means,  one  rabbin  says,  his  walking  staff ;  and  anodxer 
insists  was  his  ragged  coat.  For  Solomon  went  a  begging  from 
door  to  door;  and,  wherever  he  came,  he  uttered  these  words: 
"I,  the  preacher,  was  king  over  Israel  in  Jerusalem.'*  At  length, 
coming  before  council,  and  still  repeating  these  remarkable  words, 
without  addition  or  variation,  the  rabbins  said,  **  This  means 
something,  for  a  fool  is  not  constant  in  his  tale."  After  some  en- 
quiries tliey  assembled  in  great  haste,  and  taking  the  beggar  with 
them  they  gave  him  the  ring,  and  the  chain  in  which  the  great 
magical  name  was  engraven,  and  led  him  to  the  palace.  Asch- 
medai was  sitting  on  the  throne  as  the  real  Solomon  entered ;  but 
instantly  he  shrieked,  and  flew  away.  Yet,  to  his  last  day,  was 
Solomon  afraid  of  the  prince  of  devils,  and  had  his  bed  guarded 
by  the  valiant  men  of  Israel,  as  it  is  written  in  Cant.  iii.  7»  6. 


Solomon  was  celebrated  for  his  advice ;  and  whenever  persons 
were  in  difficulty  they  repaired  to  him  for  his  counsel.  One 
morning,  a  man  who  had  but  little  domestic  peace  aix>se  from  his 
bed  and  set  out  for  the  palace.  On  his  way  he  met  with  another, 
and  found,  on  entering  into  conversation,  that  he  was  going  thither 
also.  «*  Pray,  neighbour,"  said  he,  "  what  may  be  your  business 
with  the  king?  I  am  going  to  ask  him  how  I  can  manage  my 
wife,  who  has  long  been  ungovernable."  "  Why,"  said  the  other, 
**  I  employ  a  great  many  people,  and  I  have  a  great  deal  of  money 
in  my  business,  but  I  am  going  back  every  year,  and  I  want  to 
know  how  it  is."  As  they  travelled  onward,  they  overtook  a  third, 
who  told  them,  on  enquiry,  that  he  was  proceeding  to  Ae  same 
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place ;  that  he  was  a  physician  whose  practice  had  declined,  and 
that  he  wished  to  know  how  it  could  be  increased. 

At  length  they  reached  the  court,  and  the  first  went  in.  On 
coming  out,  his  companions  asked  him  the  result  of  his  enquiry ; 
to  which  he  replied,  "  I  see  no  wisdom  in  it;  for  all  the  king  said 
to  me  was,  *  Oo  to  a  mt//.' "  The  second  made  application,  and 
returned  as  much  dissatisfied  as  his  predecessor,  exclaiming, 
**  Why,  all  his  words  to  me  were,  '  get  up  early  in  a  morning.' " 
The  third,  a  little  discouraged  by  these  answers,  entered  the 
royal  presence ;  and,  on  learing  it,  stated  that  he  was  told  to**  be 
proud.      Alike  chagrined,  they  proceeded  homewards  together. 

As  they  walked  and  conversed,  one  of  them  said  to  the  first,  **  O, 
here's  a  mill,  you  were  to  go  to  one:"  he  entered,  and  heard  it  go, 
clip-clap ;  on  which  he  immediately  ran  out,  saying,  *<  I've  got 
it — I've  got  it!  —  I'll  go  and  beat  my  wife:"  he  went 'home 
and  did  so,  and  from  that  day  she  became  one  of  the  best  of 
women. 

The  second  rose  very  early  next  morning;  and,  on  watching 
from  a  secret  place,  he  saw  some  of  his  men  idling  about,  others 
filling  their  pockets  from  his  warehouse,  and  a  cart  laden  with 
goods,  which  others  were  carrying  off.  From  that  time  he  always 
rose  early,  his  servants  were  honest  and  diligent ;  and,  in  a  few 
years,  he  was  a  man  of  great  wealth. 

The  third,  on  reaching  home,  said  to  his  wife,  get  me  a  large 
and  splendid  gown,  call  me  the  doctor,  and  never  let  any  one  enter 
my  room  without  my  permission.  No  sooner  was  he  arrayed  in 
his  new  garment  than  the  servant  of  a  lady  came  to  demand  his 
attendance,  and  was  about  to  rush  as  usual  into  his  chamber,  when 
he  was  stopped,  and  told  the  doctor's  leave  must  be  asked  before 
he  could  do  so.  On  entering  it  at  length,  he  was  astonished  to  find 
the  doctor  strutting  about  with  great  pomp,  and  was  still  more 
so  when,  on  delivering  his  message,  he  was  ordered  to  retire,  and 
tell  his  mistress,  the  doctor  could  not  come  without  first  receiv- 
ing his  fee.  He  went  back  immediately,  declaring  the  doctor 
must  be  mad,  but  on  taking  it  to  him  he  insisted  on  the  lady's 
carriage  being  sent  to  fetch  him.  **  He  is  a  strange  man,"  said 
the  laidy,  when  she  heard  this,  **  but  he  must  be  attended  to." 
The  doctor  then  went,  cured  the  lady,  and  rapidly  accumulated 
a  large  fortune.    Thus  Solomon's  advice  succeeded  in  each  case. 


The  power  of  Solomon  had  spread  his  wisdom  to  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  known  world.  Queen  Sheba,  attracted  by  the 
splendour  of  his  reputation,  visited  this  poetical  king  at  his  own 
court ;  and  there,  one  day,  to  exercise  the  sagacity  of  the  monarch, 
Sheba  presented  herself  at  the  foot  of  the  Uirone ;  in  each  hand 
she  held  a  wreath ;  the  one  was  composed  of  natural,  and  the 
other  of  artificial  flowers.  Art,  in  the  labour  of  the  mimetic 
wreath,  had  exquisitely  emulated  the  lively  hues  of  nature;  so 
that  at  the  distance  it  was  held  by  the  queen  for  the  inspection 
of  the  king,  it  was  deemed  impossible  for  him  to  decide,  as  her 
question  imported,  which  wreath  was  the  production  of  nature, 
and   which   the  work  of  art.    The  sagacious  Solomon  seemed 
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perplexed;  yet  to  be  vanquished,  though  in  a  trifle,  by  a  trifling 
woman,  irritated  his  pride.  The  son  of  David,  he  who  had 
written  treatises  on  the  vegetable  productions  **  from  the  cedar 
to  the  hyssop,"  to  acknowledge  himself  outwitted  by  a  woman 
with  shreds  of  paper  and  glazed  paintings !  The  honour  of  the 
monarch's  reputation  for  divine  sagacity  seemed  diminished,  and 
the  whole  Jewish  court  looked  solemn  and  melancholy.  At  length, 
an  expedient  presented  itself  to  the  king ;  and  one  it  must  be 
confessed  worthy  of  the  naturalist.  Observing  a  cluster  of  bees 
hovering  about  a  window,  he  commanded  that  it  should  be  opened : 
it  was  opened ;  the  bees  rushed  into  the  court,  and  alighted  im- 
mediately on  one  of  the  wreaths,  while  not  a  single  one  fixed  on 
the  other.  The  baffled  Sheba  had  once  more  reason  to  be  asto- 
nished at  the  wisdom  of  Solomon. 


Rabbi  Samuel  was  at  one  time  travelling  in  Morocco,  and 
on  reaching  the  house  of  a  very  rich  Jew,  he  was  treated  with 
great  kindness  and  hospitality.  Now,  it  is  a  custom  among  the 
Jews  to  wash  their  hands  and  to  say  prayers  before  and  after 
meals,  and  the  Rabbi  was  therefore  surprised  to  find  that  instead 
of  doing  this,  his  host  left  the  room  for  about  two  minutes.  At 
the  first  favourable  opportunity  he  watched  him — saw  him  leave 
the  house — jump  over  a  brook  just  by,  fifty  or  sixty  times,  while 
by  the  motion  of  his  lips  he  gathered  Uiat  he  muttered  something, 
and  then  observed  him  return.  As  soon  as  he  came  in,  the  Rabbi 
said,  "  Brother,  why  do  you  not  say  your  prayers?  If  you  do 
not,  how  can  you  expect  God  to  bless  you  V  To  this  his  host 
replied,  **  My  parents  wished  to  give  me  a  good  education,  but 
I  could  not  take  it.  I  cannot  say  prayers,  and  as  I  am  told 
God  requires  them,  I  have  for  many  years  past,  before  and 
after  every  meal,  gone  out  and  leaped  over  the  brook,  and  every 
time  I  jump  I  say,  I  do  this  for  the  love  of  God.^'  On  hearing 
this  the  Rabbi  told  him  he  would  stay  and  teach  him  to  say 
prayers,  nor  did  he  leave  him  till  they  were  mastered ;  but  no  sooner 
was  the  Rabbi  gone  than  his  pupil  forgot  them  all,  and  moreover 
ceased  jumping  over  the  brook. 

One  night,  as  the  Rabbi  was  lying  in  his  bed,  he  was  suddenly 
awoke,  and  on  looking  up,  an  angel  appeared  standing  by  faiu 
with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  who  thus  addressed  him — "  I 
ought  now  to  slay  thee.  God  had  once  in  Morocco  a  faithful 
servant — ^he  could  not  say  prayers,  uid  so  from  time  to  time  he 
jumped  over  a  brook,  declaring  that  he  did  so  for  the  love  of 
God ;  but  you  have  told  him  this  was  wrong,  and  now  he  neither 
does  this  nor  what  you  taught  him.  Go  back,  therefore,  teach 
him  to  do  what  he  can,  and  if  you  fail,  I  will  take  your  life !"  At 
the  utterance  of  these  words  Gabriel  disappeared,  and  the  Rabbi 
set  out  on  his  journey,  and  succeeded. 

An  emperor,  who  had  very  little  if  any  religion,  called  together 
the  Jews  of  his  court,  of  whom  there  were  many,  and  stated  Us 
determination  that  they  should  all  come  into  the  presence  of  hb 
people,  and  prove  whether  Judaism  or  Christianity  were  tiie  best 
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religion ;  if  the  former  were  shown  to  be  the  best,  the  Christians 
were  to  be  slain ;  if  the  hitter,  the  Jews  were  to  be  destroyed.  ^ 

No  sooner  did  the  Jews  hear  this  than  they  fasted,  put  on  sane- 
cloth,  and  entreated  one  of  the  chief  Rabbis  to  prevail  on  the  king 
to  alter  bis  intention.  As,  however,  he  was  inflexible,  the  Rabbi, 
whose  name  was  Eliezer,  asked  if  he  wonld  give  him  ten  days 
time,  and  allow  him  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  court  every  day.  To  this 
the  king  acceded.  Accordingly  Eliezer  came  to  see  the  emperor 
the  next  day,  but  he  looked  very  much  dejected  and  grieved ; 
which  the  king  observing  inquired  the  cause.  To  this  Eliezer 
answered,  "  Before  I  left  home  some  strangers  called,  who  in- 
sisted I  should  settle  some  affairs  for  them,  which  I  know  to  be 
out  of  my  power,  and  on  my  begging  them  not  to  trouble  me  they 
departed.^  "  Should  they  return  to  molest  you,"  said  the  em- 
peror, **  let  me  know,"  and  Eliezer,  having  offered  his  thanks, 
retired. 

The  following  day  Eliezer  said  to  one  of  his  servants,  **  Take  a 
cane  in  your  hand,  and  give  me  twenty  stripes  over  my  face,  neck, 
and  shoulders."  At  this  the  servant  was  astonished,  and  refused 
thus  to  punish  so  good  a  master ;  but  at  length,  as  the  command 
could  not  be  evaded,  he  obeyed,  and  the  blood  trickled  down  the 
Rabbi's  body,  who  immediately  had  his  wounds  drest,  and  in  this 
woeful  plight  returned  to  the  palace.  As  soon  as  he  entered,  the 
king  inquired  what  had  befallen  him.  '*  The  two  brothers  I  have 
named  before,"  said  Eliezer,  *'  returned,  and  wished  me  to  arbi- 
trate between  them ;  I  told  them  I  would  do  so  as  far  as  lay  in 
my  power,  and  asked  them  what  they  wished  me  to  do.  They 
inquired  if  I  was  not  a  judge  of  diamonds ;  I  told  them  I  was. 
One  of  the  brothers  then  said.  We  have  a  kind  father,  he  has 
given  me  a  most  beautiful  and  valuable  diamond,  and  mine  is  the 
best.  No,  rejoined  the  other,  the  one  that  our  father  has  bestowed 
on  me  is  superior  to  yours ;  and  this,  O  Rabbi,  is  the  affair  we 
want  you  to  settle.  On  hearing  this  I  desired  them  to  produce 
the  diamonds,  promising  them  to  decide  fairly ;  but  they  replied 
that  their  father  was  living  in  a  distant  country,  that  the  diamonds 
were  in  hit  possession,  and  that  they  were  not  to  receive  them 
until  a  certain  time.  Astonished  at  their  demanding  my  opinion 
under  such  circumstances,  I  remonstrated  with  them,  when,  to  my 
great  surprise,  they  violently  assaulted  me,  and  gave  me  these 
woonds."  No  sooner  had  the  Rabbi  made  his  statement  than  the 
emperor  and  his  nobles  appeared  exceedingly  exasperated,  and  so 
enraged  was  the  king  that  he  was  about  to  swear  that  the  two 
brothers  should  die  for  their  cruelty  and  folly ;  but  Eliezer  pre- 
vented him.  **  What  I"  exclaimed  the  emperor,  "  shall  two  such 
wretches  live  ?  He  who  acts  thus  is  worthy  of  death."  **  Stop, 
O  king,'^  replied  Eliezer,  ''  thou,  thou,  art  that  man  I  Hast  thou 
not  issued  a  decree  as  to  the  two  religions  God  has  given  to  the 
world  ?  Hast  thou  not  threatened  death  to  those  who  do  not  de- 
cide between  them  ?  And  who  can  tell  which  is  best  until  the 
end  of  time  1" 

C. 
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BY  ims  jEVBBuay. 

Thb  SpaoifffdB  gare  this  nanae  to  the  eminence  from  which,  after  their  ezp■lM^ 
the  Moonsh  kis^  and  his  foUowen  toc^  their  farewell  view  of  Gnuiadiu 

Winding  along  at  break  of  day 

And  armed  with  hehn  and  spears. 
Along  the  martyrs*  rocky  way 

A  king  comes  with  his  peers ; 
Unto  the  eye  a  splendid  si^t 
Making  the  air  all  richly  bnght, 

Seen  flashing  through  the  trees, — 
But  to  the  hearts  scene  of  blight^ 

Sadder  than  death  are  these. 

For  brightly  fiill  the  momtng  rays 

Upon  a  conquered  king; 
The  breeze  thak  with  his  banner  plays. 

Plays  with  an  abject  thing : 
Banner  and  king  no  more  will  know 
Their  rightful  place  midst  friend  and  Ibe. 

Proud  clarion  cease  thy  blast ! 
Or  changing  to  the  wail  of  woe, 

Breathe  duges  for  the  past. 

Along,  along,  by  rock  and  tower, 

That  they  have  fiiiled  to  keep, 
By  wood  and  vale,  their  fiithers*  dower> 

The  exiled  warriors  sweep : 
The  chevroned  steed  no  more  elate. 
As  if  he  knew  his  rider's  fate 

Steps  languidly  and  slow, — 
As  if  he  knew  6ranada's  gate. 

Now  open  to  the  foe! 

Along,  along,  tOl  all  is  nast 

Thiit  once  the^  cattea  their  own. 
Till  bows  the  pnde  of  strength  at  last. 

And  knights  like  women  moan ! 
Pausing  upon  the  green  hiU  side 
That  soon  Uieir  dty-toweis  wiU  hide. 

They  lean  npon  their  spears — 
And  hands  that  late  with  blood  were  dyed. 

Are  now  washed  white  with  tears. 

Another  look  inm  brimmiii^  eyes 

Along  the  glorious  plain, 
Elsewhere  may  spread  as  lovely  skies, 

Elsewhere  their  monarch  reign ; 
But  never  more  in  that  bright  land, 
With  aU  his  chivaky  at  hand, 

Now  dead  or  fiur  departed ! 
And  from  the  hill  side  moves  the  band. 

The  bravest,  broken  hearted ! 
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DV  THE 'AUTHOR  OF  "WALLACE." 

It  was  a  beantiful  evening,  such  as  had  seldom  smiled  upon  us 
hitherto  since  the  commencement  of  this  cold  rainy  snmmer ;  my 
sister  and  I  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  explore  for 
ourselves  Le  Bnosqnet  de  Pauline,  a  favourite  retreat  of  the 
Princesse  Borghese,  sister  of  Bonaparte ;  we  set  oil'  with  but 
little  notion  which  way  to  direct  our  steps,  and  accordingly  found 
ourselves,  at  the  commencement  of  our  route,  trespassing  in  a 
private  garden.  We  accosted  a  fat  old  gentleman,  who  seemed 
the  proprietor,  with  an  humble  request  that  he  would  indicate  the 
way  to  the  wood  whither  we  were  bent.  These  fat  old  Germans  all 
laugh,  but  they  laugh  without  hilarity  or  animation;  our  friend 
laughed  with  all  his  body  at  our  preposterous  intention,  and  told 
us  we  could  not  possibly  go  thither,  "  que  c'etoit  au  moins  une 
bonne  liene,  qu'il  etoit  tr6s  solitaire,"  &c.,  in  short,  totally  dis- 
couraging the  enterprize.  "  But,  Sir,"  said  I,  "  Mr.  R.  has 
assured  us  it  is  little  more  than  a  mile,  and  we  English  are 
accustomed  every  where  to  explore  the  country,  and  to  take  long 
walks."  **  Ah,  ha !  dans  ce  cas,  c'est  votre  affaire,  mais  je  connois 
bien  Mons.  K.  et  jene  con9ois  pas  comment  il  peut  vous  dire 
que  le  bosquet  de  Pauline  n'est  plus  qu'  une  mille  d'ici."  He 
began  to  laugh  again,  and  well  assured  that  his  gallantry  would 
not  induce  him  to  take  much  trouble  in  directing  us,  we  took  our 
leave.  We  chose  a  new  path  nearly  at  random,  in  which  we  over- 
took a  very  sober-looking  middle-aged  man,  whose  aspect  wore 
so  much  vacant  gravity,  one  might  be  sure  he  was  either  think- 
ing very  deeply,  or  of  nothing  at  all.  I  ventured  to  disturb  his 
reverie,  "  Monsieur,  sommes  nous  en  chemin  au  Bosquet  de 
Pauline?"  ''Bosquet!  Bosquet!  Ah,  je  n'en  sais  rien,  je  n'en 
sais  rien."  This  sober  citizen  had  his  head  so  full  of  something 
besides  ideas,  that  had  he  not  carried  it  very  erect,  his  body 
would  have  fallen  prostrate  beneath  its  weight.  Thus,  left  to  our 
own  resources,  we  pursued  our  picturesque  road  through  a 
paysage,  so  gay  ana  beautiful,  that  even  had  we  missed  the 
object  of  our  walk,  we  should  have  had  little  subject  for  complaint ; 
but  our  project  was  not  disappointed ;  having  persevered  about 
half  a  league  farther,  we  arrived  at  the  pillar  which  marks  the 
entrance  of  the  little  wood,  or  Bosquet  ae  Pauline;  it  bore  no 
inscription ;  but  among  the  rank  grass  at  a  little  distance  lay  a 
square  stone,  on  which  I  read,  *'  Hommage  de  respect  et  de 
reconnoissance  des  habitans  d'  Aix  la  Chapelle.  Aout  29, 1811." 
Precious  and  lasting  homage  !  What  lessons  had  the  intervening 
years  preached  to  man's  fickle  and  ambitious  race!  What  profit 
will  they  leave  us  ?  1'hey  will  serve  "  to  point  a  moral  or  adorn 
a  tale,"  or  to  furnish  some  wayward  moralist  with  a  brief  reverie. 

Some  days  after  our  visit  to  the  Bosquet,  I  took  occasion  to  men- 
tion to  a  grave  citizen  of  this  once  free  and  imperial  city,  the 
reversed  and  grass-grown  stone,  the  emphatic  emblem  and  pledge 
of  the  gratitude  of  the  people  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.    **  Mais,  que 
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voulez  vous/'  said  he,  '*  consider  the  headlong  passage  of  events 
since  1811.  Remember  that  for  the  last  twenty  years,  all  has 
been  rapid  change — circumstances,  conditions,  feelings — all  have 
undergone  the  same  quick  and  repeated  transitions.  Now  we 
are  still  changing!  At  this  moment  nothing  is  stable,  all  is 
shaking  around  us,  and  any  day  may  reverse  the  present  order  of 
things  ;  between  tyranny  on  the  one  hand,  and  discontent  and  die 
revolutionary  spirit  on  the  other,  what  may  we  not  expect?'' 
This  politician  was  a  cold,  phlegmatic  character,  such  as  may  be 
deemed  the  peculiar  growth  of  this  part  of  the  continent:  the 
sentiment  of  disaffection  to  the  existing  government,  which  seemed 
strong  in  him,  was,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  partaken,  together 
with  his  prophetic  spirit,  by  the  large  majority  of  his  fellow- 
citizens. 

It  is  not  altogether  to  the  uneasy  and  aggravating  pressure  of 
the  new  government  that  the  manifest  discontent  of  the  people 
is  to  be  attributed,  the  reserved,  ungracious  manners  of  his 
Prussian  majesty ;  have  no  small  share  in  producing  this  result. 
One  day  during  the  sessions  of  the  Congress,  the  king  walked  to 
Borschei'dt,  and  was  surrounded  by  the  people  of  that  populous 
quarter,  who  were  eager  to  behold  their  sovereign,  and  to  greet 
him  with  the  usual  vivas,  and  demonstrations  of  loyalty;  he 
waved  them  off  with  every  sign  of  displeasure  and  perturbation, 
exclaiming,  '*  AUez  vous  en  done  !  AUez  vons  en  Coquins !  Alles 
vous  en  Paressenx !     Ah !  je  n'en  pens  le  souffier !" 

He  bears,  they  say,  an  infinite  veneration  for  the  memory  of 
Frederick  the  Great ;  nevertheless,  he  is  with  all  his  defects  a 
much  more  estimable  man  than  his  celebrated  progenitor.  While 
Uie  French  governed  here,  the  Aixois  were  treated  with  a  singu- 
larly partial  kindness,  of  which  they  were  gratefully  sensible,  still 
they  could  not  forget  they  were  Germans,  nor  cease  to  regret  their 
former  independence ;  they  received  the  allies  therefore  with  open 
arms,  till  their  joy  was  exchanged  for  the  bitterest  grief,  on 
discovering  that  far  from  being  restored  to  their  ancient  proud 
station  among  the  cities  of  Europe,  they  were  to  be  consigned  to 
the  yoke  of  an  absolute  monarch. 

For  a  lapse  of  many  years,  Aix  la  Chapelle  had  been  the  scene 
of  only  two  capital  punishments ;  tlie  first  case  was  as  follows : — 
A  young  Aixoise  had  affianced  herself  to  a  youth  of  the  country ; 
they  had  grown  up  together  from  infancy,  and  whatever  of  natural 
or  romantic  could  combine  to  form  a  strong  and  lasting  attachment, 
seemed  mingled  in  theirs.  Adolph  was  unhappily  included  in  the 
conscription;  like  Alonzo  and  Imogine,  after  many  interchanged 
vows,  the  young  betrothed  were  compelled  to  part.  Adolph 
changed  his  peasant's  garb  for  the  martial  accoutrements  of  a 
soldier,  and  Victorine,  in  a  state  of  nearly  frantic  sorrow,  beheld 
his  departure  to  scenes  of  desperate  peril.  From  the  hour  of 
separation,  poor  Victorine  had  little  consolation  from  the  epis- 
tolary communications  of  her  lover ;  she  heard  from  him  once  or 
twice,  and  all  intercourse  ceased.  To  paint  the  first  conflict  of 
very  ardent  and  unbridled  feelings  would  take  up  too  much  time, 
for  this  is  not  a  fiction,  but  an  *'  ower  true  tale."     The  Russian 
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war  ensued.  Victorine,  like  Lenora,  saw  the  lovers  of  others 
return  to  redeem  their  pledges,  but  Adolph  came  not,  and  for  a 
season  her  despair  knew  no  bounds:  no  intelligence  could  be 
obtained  ;  he  was  doubtless  dep.d. 

Long  absence,  long  silence,  had  their  common  effect.  Adolph 
had  exhausted  the  tears  of  Victorine,  and  her  heart  sought  and 
found  another  object  Five  or  six  years  after  the  departure  of 
the  conscript,  Victorine  accepted  the  consolations  of  a  second 
lover,  to  whose  addresses  she  listened  so  favourably  as  to  receive 
him  as  her  future  spouse,  ailed ging  that  Adolph  was  long  ago 
summoned  to  a  place  where  there  was  neither  marrying  or  giving 
in  marriage.  Her  mother,  however,  was  firm  in  her  aversion  to 
this  second  engagement,  and  pleaded  the  fact  of  the  name  of 
Adolph  having  never  been  found  on  any  of  the  mortuary  lists 
they  had  tremblingly  searched.  In  proportion  with  the  mother's 
opposition,  an  unnatural  deadly  hatred  gained  strength  in  the 
heart  of  Victorine,  and  matured  into  a  most  fatal  resolution.  The 
girl  waited  an  opportunity  when  her  parent  and  she  were 
alone  in  the  house  to  destroy  her  mother  with  circumstances  of  a 
horrible  deliberate  cruelty.  Her  sentence  was  very  terrible,  but 
not  too  severe  for  her  crime.  She  was  taken  to  the  place  of 
execution  in  a  blood -coloured  robe,  her  head  quite  covered  with 
a  thick  black  veil,  as  unworthy  to  behold  the  day.  On  ascending 
the  scaffold  her  right  hand  was  cut  off,  her  process  and  sentence 
were  then  read  to  her,  after  which  the  guillotine  severed  her  head 
from  her  body  ;  but  there  was  upwards  of  an  hour's  interval 
between  the  first  and  final  part  of  the  execution.  He  who 
described  the  scene  to  me  was  a  witness  of  it.  The  crowd 
assembled  round  the  scaffold,  of  all  ranks  and  all  ages,  was  im- 
mense, and  such  was  the  effect  produced  on  this  great  multitude, 
that  a  solemn  unbroken  silence  prevailed,  and  the  people  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle  continued  for  many  succeeding  days  in  a  state 
of  gloom  and  horror. 

M.  H. 


GOSPEL  TRUTH. 

BY  JOHN  BOOHING,  LL.U. 

Ages  rolled  on  rolling  ages, 

Letting  gifts  of  gladness  foil. 
Till  Uie  gospel's  sacred  images 

Brought  the  highest  gift  of  all. 

Ages — ^bv  the  gospel  brightened. 
Since  have  sped  their  holier  war, 

Hearts  improved,  and  minds  enlightened. 
By  its  night-dispelling  ray. 

And  when  we  in  dust  shall  moulder, 
Gospel-truth  its  shrine  shall  rear, 

And  eternal  years  behold  her, 

Still  more  tirra,  and  still  more  fair. 

Future — present — past,  combining, 
In  one  great  trarihcendent  sun ; 

Strengthened  most  when  brightest  8hinin{r> 
And  still  shining  brighter  on. 
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MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS 
IN  SCIENCE  AND  THE  USEFUL  ARTS. 


THB   NATIONAL  REPOSITORY. 

(Second  Notice.) 

Since  putting  to  press  our  former  article  on  this  subject,  we  hare  been  led 
to  see  two  or  three  features  of  the  Institution  under  notice  in  rather  a  different 
point  of  view  from  that  in  which  they  then  appeared.  We  shall,  therefore,  briefly 
revert  to  the  subject  We  (as  our  readers  may  recollect)  en>ressed  our  opinion 
that  the  epithet  National  was  not,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  altogether 
applicable  to  the  Repository,  since  the  various  inventions  there  exhibited, 
aitnough  in  many  respects  very  ingenious  and  very  interesting,  do  not  represent 
the  aggregate  scientific  and  mechanic  talent  of  the  country.  That  opinion, 
stated  in  £ese  words,  we  do  not  feel  in  the  least  disposed  to  reliact ;  but  we 
have  been  informed  that  the  obnoxious  term  signifies,  when  properly  inter- 
preted,  ^  for  the  nation,"  that  is,  the  National  Riepositoiy  is  an  emporium  of 
scientific  inventions,  improvements,  &c.,  to  which  all  that  choose,  or  who  may 
see  their  interest  in  so  doing,  are  at  liberty  to  contribute,  without  any  cost 
whatever  to  themselves.  An  opportunity  is  here  given  them  of  making  them- 
selves, and  their  productions  (if  approved — ^the  scrutiny,  however,  is  not  severe) 
known  to  the  public.  Another  point  to  which  we  shall  briefly  advert,  is,  the 
propriety  of  admitting  articles  of  foreign  manufacture  into  uiis  Repontoiy. 
We  expressed  our  opinion  in  the  negative,  and  estimating  the  term  Nadonal 
as  we  then  did,  we  considered  ourselves  justified  in  that  opinion.  The&ct, 
however,  that  the  exhibition  of  these  foreign  articles  at  the  National  Repository 
hag  led  to  beneficial  results  in  one  or  two  instances,  we  consider  sufficient  U> 
overthrow  all  opinions  upon  the  subject ;  though,  in  fact,  the  sentiments  we 
expressed  on  the  topic  were  unfavourable,  rather  from  our  deeming  the 
admission  of  the  goods  in  question,  a  measure  at  variance  with  die  consti- 
tutional purposes  of  the  society,  than  from  any  want  of  kindlv  feeling  towards 
an  Institution,  the  design  of  which  we  were  and  are  most  happy  to  ^prove 
and  encourage. 

But  we  will  dismiss  these  reasonings,  and  refer  to  a  fact  which  will 
speak  louder  in  favour  of  the  Institution  than  any  thing  we  can  urge. 
No.  141,  is  a  specimen  of  superior  flannel.  This  beautiful  fabric,  which  is 
delightfully  soft  and  fine,  is,  without  doubt,  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind 
hitherto  produced  in  this  country.  The  impulse  to  the  manufacture  of  it  in 
the  present  instance  was  supplied  by  the  Institution  itself,  in  the  first 
exhibition  of  which  appeared  a  specimen  of  foreign  flannel  of  similar  quali- 
ties to  this  native  proouction.  The  foreign  specimen  was  seen  by  a  manufac- 
turer from  the  country,  and  he  resolved  upon  endeavouring  to  rival  the 
continental  article,  and  succeeded  in  a  very  eminent  degree.  This  workman, 
Mr.  John  Smith,  who  was,  previously  to  this,  in  very  depressed  circumstances, 
has  now,  in  consequence  of  the  demand  for  his  goods,  the  means  of  giving 
employment  to  nearly  the  whole  of  the  small  vulage  in  which  he  resides. 
Were  there  no  other  instances  than  this  one,  it  would  be  evident  that  the 
National  Repository  has  done  tome  good ;  and  we  feel  convinced  that  it  will 
ultimately  efiect  more — whether  to  the  full  extent  that  its  directors  originally 
anticipated  we  must  leave  futurity  to  decide.  We  promised  in  oxir  last 
number  to  mention  some  few  more  of  the  articles  exhibited  to  the  public  in 
the  present  season.  We  shall  therefore  take  the  oppoitunity  of  doing  so, 
beginning  with  No.  165,  '*  A  Perspective  Tracing  Instrument,"  invented  by 
Francis  Ronald,  of  Croydon.  This  most  ingenious  piece  of  apparatus  espedaUy 
demands  the  attention  of  the  visitor.  We  cannot  without  an  engraving  explain 
its  various  parts,  but  we  may  state  that  the  purpose  of  it  is  to  ''  execute  the 
outliue  in  pencil  or  pen,  of  a  penpective  elevadon,  from  the  ground-plan  of  a 
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building,  machine,  or  other  nght-lined  object''  The  neatness  and  accuracj 
with  which  the  instrument  fulfils  its  design  is  extraordinary.  No.  129,  a  key- 
less watch,  is  a  curious  (we  do  not  know  how  useful)  article.  The  operation  of 
winding  up  is  performed  b^  moving  the  bezel,  or  rim  of  the  case,  round  by  the 
finger  and  thumb,  firom  left  to  right  until  the  winding  is  comj>leted.  No.  404, 
is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  clock  machinery;  a  tnennial  time-piece  manu- 
fiftctured  by  Mr.  Pace,  Bunr  St  Edmunds.  The  power  of  the  spring  is  applied 
to  the  regulation  of  time  for  a  longer  period,  we  believe,  than  was  ever  before 
attemptc»l.  No.  381,  we  consider  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  domestic 
economy.  The  disgusting  process  of  kneading  dough  by  means  of  the 
hands  and  even  feet  of  men,  is  superseded  by  this  ingenious  and  yet  exceed- 
ingly simple  contrivance,  to  which  tne  name  oi  Petrisseur,  or  Mechanical  bread- 
maker,  has  been  given.  It  is  of  French  invention,  but — we  may  add — pf 
universal  benefit 

But  we  must  bring  this  paper  to  a  conclusion,  earnestly  recommending  our 
readers  to  join  the  throngs  who  daily  visit  this  most  interesting  exhibition,  where 
they  may  find,  not  merely  much  to  mterest, but  much  to  instruct; — ^much  indeed 
that  will  supply  beneficial  materials  for  reflection,  it  may  be  for  actual  exertion 
and  inyention.  To  the  young  we  think  exhibitions  of  this  kind  particularly 
advantageous.  We  are  of  the  opinion  of  those  who  think  that  examples  are 
more  efficacious  than  precepts ;  taat  seeing  and  examining  for  one's  self  is  the 
best  method  of  acouiring  Knowledge ;  nor  are  we  at  present  acquainted  with 
any  resort  of  the  euubitive  kind  from  which  an  intelligent  and  inquisitive  youth 
may  derive  a  greater  number  of  those  lessons  which  "  philosophy  teaching  by 
examples"  invariably  furnishes. 
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THE  KINO. 


On  Saturday  morning,  the  twenty-sixth  of  June,  at  a  quarter  past 
three  o'clock.  His  M^jes^  George  the  Fourth,  to  quote  the  emphatic 
words  of  Scripture,  "  slept  with  his  faUiers.^'  It  would  be  out  of  place 
here  to  enter  into  any  minute  detail  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  by 
which  his  reign  was  distinguished;  other  opportunities  will  doubtless 
offer,  when  the  historian  shall  have  completed  his  work.  It  is  not, 
however,  to  be  forgotten  that  by  more  acts  than  one  he  has  rendered 
his  memory  buch  as  the  good  and  enlightened  may  bless  with  a  safe 
conscience  and  a  fervent  spirit  His  IVmjesty  was  bom  on  the  twelfth 
of  August,  1762,  and  was  consequently  in  lus  sixty-eighth  year ;  was 
appointed  to  the  Regency,  vnth  restrictions,  on  the  fifth  of  Februanr, 
1811,  and  without  restrictions,  on  the  first  of  February,  1812.  He 
ascended  the  throne  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  January,  1820. 


REV.  WILLIAM   ORME. 


ft 

If  the  length  of  a  man's  life  be  estimated,  not  by  the  days  and  years  that 
he  has  languidly  or  uselessly  passed  away,  but  by  the  well-improved  mo- 
ments in  which  he  has  performed  the  work  of  years,  Mr.  Orme,  we  are  justified 
in  asserting,  died  in  a  ripe  old  age.    He  was  one  of  those  beings  who  felt 
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(how  many  do  not !)  that  he  had  a  soul,  and  that  its  noble  powers  and 
**  capability"  were  not  designed  by  the  Creator  of  them,  to  **  mst  in  him 
unused."  Such  men,  in  whateyer  sphere  they  may  move,  meet  with  a  tacit 
concession  of  superiority,  and  are  the  prime  movers  of  much  that  is  good  or 
evil  in  those  upon  whom  their  influence  may  operate.  A  glorious  thinff  then 
is  it,  when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  such  an  influence  is  exerted  uniforailf 
to  the  sublime  end  of  shewing,  both  by  example  and  by  precept,  that  Chiis- 
tianity  is  no  dead  letter,  but  a  vital  principle  ever  animating  and  influencing 
its  possessor.  But  we  will  proceed  to  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  more  prominent 
events  of  Mr.  Orme*slife,  for  the  materials  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  a  most 
interesting  sermon,  preached  on  occasion  of  his  death,  by  his  very  intimale 
friend,  Mr.  Joseph  Fletcher,  of  Stepney. 

Mr.  Orme  was  bom  at  Falkirk,  on  the  third  of  February  1787,  and  at  the 
age  of  three  months,  was  removed  with  his  parents  to  Edinburgh.  He  went  to 
school  when  between  five  and  six  years  of  age,  and  even  at  this  early  stage 
of  life  evinced  much  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  the  eiatili- 
cation  of  a  nascent  literary  taste.  All  his  pocket  money  was  expended  in 
books,  and  we  are  told  of  his  having  purchased  amongst  them,  Dr.  Haweis's 
Commentary  on  the  Bible,  with  plates,  which  he  eagerly  perused  as  it 
periodically  (in  numbers)  came  into  nis  hands.  Before  he  was  fourteen  years 
of  age  he  was  bound  apprentice,  very  much  against  his  will,  to  the  business  of 
a  wheelwright  and  turner.  Having  yielded  in  the  first  instance  to  his  con- 
viction of  the  propriety  of  this  step,  under  the  circumstances  then  subsisting, 
he  completed  the  term  (five  years)  of  his  stipulated  servitude,  but  seems 
throughout  the  whole  period  to  have  earnestly  longed  for  a  justifiable  opportn- 
nity  of  escaping  from  it.  We  are  not  prepared  to  state  in  what  manner  the 
accomplishment  of  his  wishes  was  ultimately  brought  about,  but  in  1805,  while 
in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age,  he  bade  adieu  to  business,  and  joined  Mr. 
Haldane's  class  of  students.  After  about  a  year's  preparatory  instruction,  he 
left  Edinburgh,  and  arrived  at  Perth  on  the  11th  of  March,  1807,  where  he 
preached  thrice,  before  he  had  completed  his  twentieth  jear.  His  tenn  of 
study  had  been  very  short,  but  an  ardent  constitution  of  mind,  and  great 
devotedness  of  soul  to  the  sacred  cause  in  which  he  had  embarked,  enabled  him 
to  accomplish  much  in  a  little  time.  He  married,  in  1808,  a  most  amiable 
and  interesting  woman,  whose  death,  at  her  first  confinement,  afflicted  him 
with  the  most  poignant  grief,  and  gave  a  shock,  it  is  thought,  to  his  nezrous 
system,  from  which  he  never  perfectly  recovered.  About  this  time  a  separation 
took  place  between  him  and  Mr.  Haldane,  which  was  preceded  and  succeeded 
by  much  mental  disquietude.  In  consequence  of  the  unauthorized  publica- 
tion of  one  of  his  letters,  he  was  induced  to  enter  the  lists  of  controversy. 
This  period  of  his  life,  which  from  these  and  several  other  circumstances,  was 
peculiarly  afflicting  to  him,  was  followed  by  a  brighter  day ;  and  his  removal 
to  Camberwell  served  to  enlarge  his  sphere  of  usefulness,  and  to  bring  into 
more  spirited  action  the  powers  of  his  mind.  He  was  appointed  Foreign 
Secretary  to  the  London  Alissionary  Society,  an  office  which  he  discharged  with 
ihe  utmost  fidelity  and  zeal.  He  possessed  peculiar  talents  for  business,  and  was 
justly  distinguished  for  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  devised  necessary  measures, 
and  the  skilfnlness  and  vigour  with  which  he  carried  them  into  eBfect  It  is 
said,  **  no  one  could  know  nim  in  the  intimacies  of  private  life,  or  meet  him 
in  consultation,  or  hear  him  in  public  on  any  occasion,  without  feelln|^  that 
his  mind  could  be  tnuted"  Mr.  Orme  was  taxen  ill  about  the  beginmng  of 
last  March,  and  en)ired  on. the  eighth  of  May  following. 

As  an  author  Mr.  Orme  acquired  much  merited  celebrity.  His  worics 
were  chiefly  on  theology,  but  he  was  well  known  as  the  biographer  of  the 
celebrated  Dr.  J.  Owen.  In  addition  to  this,  he  wrote  a  very  interesting  woik 
entitled  "  Memoirs  of  John  Urquhart,''  a  young  man  of  very  superior  talents, 
with  whom  Mr.  Orme  was  well  acquainted,  and  who  died  while  proseeutiQg 
his  studies  at  College.  Mr.  Orme's  style  is  clear  and  vigorous,  just  sniB- 
ciently  adorned  to  render  it  interesting.  His  mind  was  well  staved  vitii 
materials  for  discoursing  upon  almost  every  subject,  and  in  the  skflfid  com* 
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binafioQ  and  application  of  them  Le  displayed  eminent  skill.  His  chief 
imperfection  as  a  writer  is  an  aptness  to  digression ; — though  it  may  be  allowed 
that  his  digressions,  considered  by  themselves,  uie  p'eneralfy  interesting.  Upon 
the  whole,  as  a  divine,  an  official  agent,  and  an  author,  he  has  left  few,  perhaps 
no  one,  behind  him,  in  that  denomination  to  which  he  belonged,  perfectly  com- 
petent and  eligible  in  aM  respects  to  supply  his  place. 


MR.    F.   A.  WINSOR. 


On  Tuesday,  May  the  eleTenfh,  died  at  Paris,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his 
3ige,  Mr.  Frederick  Albert  Winsor,  the  originator  of  the  practical  and  useful 
application  of  gas  lights.  In  1803  Mr.  Winsor  publicly  demonstrated  by 
lectures  the  uses  to  which  the  inflammable  properties  of  carburetted  hydrogen 
gas  might  be  applied.  At  this  time,  however,  many  scientific  men  of  high 
feputation  deniea  the  practicability  of  his  scheme.  His  first  public  experiments 
were  shown  at  the  late  Lyceum  in  the  Strand,  and  in  1807  he  lighted  by  gas 
the  walls  of  Carlton  Palace-gardens,  in  St  Jameses  Park.  During  1809  and  1810 
he  applied  the  invention  to  one  side  of  Pall  Mall,  manufactunng  the  gas  used 
in  this  as  also  in  the  farmer  experiment  from  the  premises  occupiea  by  him 
in  that  street  The  whole  of  these  premises  were  for  many  years  openly 
exhibited,  most  tastefully  fitted  up  with  gas  lights  throughout,  to  convince  the 
legislature  and  the  country  of  the  practicability  of  that  which  many  still 
doubted.  His  exertions  were  at  length  successful,  and  a  charter  of  incorpo- 
ration was  obtained  from  parliament  in  1812  for  forming  a  gas-light 
company.  Unmindful  of  his  own  private  interests,  while  in  the  prosecution 
of  WTiat  he  deemed  a  public  benefit,  he  neglected  to  retain  his  legal  power 
over  the  fruits  of  his  long-continued  exertions,  and  hence  derived  very  little 
benefit  himself  from  that  speculation  which  has  realized  the  fortunes  of 
thousands.  In  1815  he  removed  to  France,  and  strenuously  laboured  to 
promulgate  there  the  advantages  which  he  had  bestowed  on  his  own  country. 
He  gained  his  object  as  regards  the  establishment  of  the  benefit ;  but  his  just 
hopes  of  emolument  were  again  counteracted  by  individuals,  who,  in  the 
possession  of  more  extensive  means  than  himself,  violated  his  patent  privileges, 
and  thus  deprived  him  of  that  fortune  which  he  had  a  right  to  expect  Henc^ 
the  originator  of  a  benefit  almost  unequalled  in  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
spread,  and  almost  unrivalled  as  a  contribution  to  the  comfort  of  civilized  man, 
has  left  others  to  reap  the  fruits  of  exertions  which  occupied  the  best  years 
of  his  life,  and  the  most  ardent  ener^es  of  his  mind. 


JOHN    RENNELL,    ESQ.,   F.  R.  S. 

Few  men  of  the  present  age  have  done  more  to  deserve  the  grateful  remem- 
brance of  posterity  than  Major  Kennell.  His  claims  are  not  written,  it  is 
true,  in  splendid  tomes  of  fairy  words,  or  en  woven  in  the  fanciful  web  of  imagi- 
native literature ;  they  do  not,  indeed,  present  themselves  to  the  notice  of  those 
who  join  in  the  "  busy  hum  of  cities ;"  but  they  are  known  and  appreciated  by 
the  wanderer  on  the  trackless  ocean,  and  by  the  solitary  traveller  among  the 
regions  of  our  oriental  possessions.  Nor  can  the  classical  student  who  pores 
over  the  pages  of  Herodotus  and  Xenophon,  forget  his  obligations  to  one  who, 
with  peculiar  qualifications  for  the  task,  did  more  towards  unravelling  the 
geographical  difficulties  of  these  authors  than  any  one  of  his  predecessors  in 
the  same  path,  and  more,  it  is  probable,  then  can  ever  be  independentiy 
accomplished  hereafter.  Major  Rennell's  was  not  a  splendid  character,  but 
it  was  what  is  better,  a  useful  one.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1742,  at 
Chudleigh,  in  Devonshire,  where  Ids  ancestry  had  resided  since  the  period  of 
(he  conquest  He  was  educated  at  the  Fre&<yrammar  School  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  entered  the  nav)-  as  a  midshipmnn.^  He 
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disttng^ished  himself  at  the  seige  of  Pondicherry,  aod  gave  hopes  of  grett 
eminence  in  his  profession.  In  1766,  howoTer,  he  quitted  the  navy,  and  entered 
the  military  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  as  an  officer  of  engineers. 
He  first  became  an  author  by  publishing  a  Chart  of  the  Bank  and  Current  of 
Cape  LaguUas.  In  consideration  of  his  services  he  was  appointed  Surveyor 
General  of  Bengal.  He  soon  after  published  an  account  oi  the  Ganges  aod 
Burrampooter  rivers.  This  memoir,  which  appeared  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  acquired  for  the  author  the  honour  of  beinff  elected  (by  acclama- 
tion) amongst  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society.  Whue  in  the  East  Indies 
he  mairied  to  Miss  Thackeray,  one  of  the  daoghteiB  of  Dr.  Thackeray,  fonnerly 
head-master  of  Harrow  school.  On  his  return  to  England  he  published  his 
celebrated  Map  of  Hindostan.  About  this  period  he  frequently  contributed 
to  the  memoirs  of  the  Asiatic  Society.  In  1798,  he  assisted  the  unfortunate 
Mungo  Park,  in  the  arrangement  of  his  travels  preparatory  to  publication. 
His  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  geography  of  Africa,  rendered  bis  services 
extremely  valuable  to  the  African  Association.  His  friend.  Dr.  Vincent, 
experienced  the  benefit  of  his  correct  information  in  drawing  up  the  well 
known  voyage  of  Nearchus  and  the  Periplus.  Besides  the  works  referred  to, 
Migor  R  published  Geography  of  Herodotus ;  Illustrations  of  the  retreat  of 
the  Ten  Thousand;  Memoirs  of  African  Geography;  Topography  of  the 
Plains  of  Troy,  &c.,  &c.    He  expired  on  the  29th  of  March  last 

In  that  particular  department  of  science  to  which  the  Major  applied  the 
energies  of  his  mind,  it  may  be  long  before  his  place  will  be  supplied.  His 
mind  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  laborious  research ;  the  patient  investiga- 
tion and  comparison  of  conflicting  difficulties,  required  in  studies  of  this  natare. 
His  candid  acknowledgment  of  objections  to  his  own  views  when  brought  to 
bear  upon  him,  was  a  matter  of  admiration  to  those  who  strenuously  combated 
some  few  of  his  arguments.  He  was  the  friend  of  Sir  William  Jones,  and 
like  that  great  scholar,  has  left  on  record  a  testimony  to  the  general  accordance 
of  the  In£an  Mythology  and  ancient  history  with  the  narrative  of  Moses.  It 
is  said  that  he  refused  to  accept  the  proferred  honour  of  a  membership  of  the 
French  National  Institute,  as  well  from  religious  as  from  political  objections. 
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DUELLING. 


We  are  happy  to  find  that  the  effects  of  the  late  duels,  the  particnian  of 
which  we  fully  detailed  in  our  last  number,  are  likely  to  operate  on  the  just 
feelings  of  the  public ;  and  a  growing  spirit  has  appeared  to  put  an  end  to  a 
practice  which  outrages  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  and  inflicts  so  deep  an  iigory, 
not  only  on  individuals  by  cruelly  depriving  them  of  friends  and  relatives,  hot 
on  society  at  large  by  taking  from  it  toe  services  of  its  useful  members.  Imme- 
diately afler  the  atrocious  homicide  perpetrated  in  Dublin,  a  meeting  was  called 
at  Morrison's  great  rooms,  which  was  attended  by  officers  who  had  served  with 
distinction,  clergymen  of  different  pezsuasions,  and  gentlemen  of  all  profes- 
sions.  Their  object  was  to  take  into  consideration  the  laws  re8pe<^ting  duelling, 
and  a  plan  was  proposed  for  establishing  a  court  of  honour^  to  which  an  injured 
or  insulted  par^  should  apply  for  redress,  sinular  to  that  which  we  noticed  in 
our  last,  as  navmg  been  established  in  France  by  Louis  XIV.   It  was  also  sug- 
gested that  a  society  should  be  formed,  on  a  religious  baas,  for  the  abolition  of 
the  practice.    It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  some  of  the  clergymen  should 
decline  to  interfere  if  any  other  basis  was  adopted.    They  conceived  that  it 
would  be  a  compromise  of  a  sacred  principle  if  they  sanctioned  any  other 
motive  than  that  which  would  arise  mm  the  law  of  God,  against  which  they 
esteemed  the  practice  as  chiefly  militating.    We  trust  we  have  as  strong  a 
sense  of  tlie  necessity  and  solemnity  of  such  a  motive,  as  any  of  those  who  po- 
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posed  it ;  but  we  cannot  see  wby  a  clergyman  shoold  not  endeavour  to  effect 
a  good  purpose,  even  by  buman  sanction,  and  we  cannot  conceive  tbe  propriety 
of  tbelr  declining  to  act,  and  separating  tbemselves  from  tbose  who  would 
endeavour  to  do  so. 

Tbe  members  of  tbe  Scoteb  cburcb,  Mary's-abbey,  Dublin,  bave  even  sent 
a  petition  to  parliament,  praying  '*  for  an  enquiry  into  tbe  administration  of  tbe 
existing  laws  on  tbe  subject ;  or  if  necessary,  to  make  such  amendment  in 
^ose  laws,  or  sucb  further  enactment  on  the  matter,  as  may  lead  to  tbe  utter 
abolition  of  the  crime  of  duelling/'  This  is  highly  creditable  to  the  good  sense 
and  Cbristian  feelings  of  this  dissenting  community,  and  we  trust  that  tbe 
example  will  be  now  followed  up  with  emulation,  by  every  other  who  bave  a 
Cbristian  character  to  support 

Next  to  Ireland,  America  was  perhaps  tbe  country  where  duelling  was 
carried  to  tbe  most  borrid  excess.  But  even  here  a  severe  and  salutary  check 
has  been  given  to  it,  and  in  classes  whose  trade  is  war  and  fighting.  *A  duel, 
with  a  fatal  result,  in  wbicb  some  navy  officers  were  concerned,  was  reported 
to  tbe  president,  and  tbe  parties  were  immediately  dismissed  tbe  service.  The 
following  correspondence  occurred  on  the  occasion : — 

To  tlie  President  of  tbe  United  States. 

Sir,  Navy  Department,  Marcb  30,  1830. 

It  baving  been  proved  to  my  satisfaction  that  Lieutenant  Edward  Byrne, 
and  Humbly  Westcot,  passed  midshipman.  Colonel  Danger,  and  Charles 
Hunter,  of^tbe  navy  of  tbe  United  States,  were  recently  concerned  in  a  duel, 
wbicb  took  place  between  the  last  mentioned  officer  and  W.  Miller,  jun.,  of 
Philadelpbia,  wbicb  resulted  fatally  for  the  latter ;  I  respectfully  recommend, 
that  tbe  said  officers  be  erased  from  the  list  of  officers  of  the  navy  of  tbe  United 
States.  J.  Branch. 

To  wbicb  tbe  president  returned  the  following  prompt  and  decided  answer : 

"  Let  the  above-mentioned  officers  be  struck  from  the  roll. 

"  Andrew  Jackson." 

We  bail  tbis  as  an  auspicious  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  tbe  United 
States. 

It  bas  been  observed  by  one  of  our  contemporaries,  that  the  only  effectual 
mediod  to  bring  the  practice  into  disuse  in  England  with  that  class  among 
wbicb  it  prevails,  would  be  to  render  it  vulgar^  and  a  tbing  of  wbicb  a  gentle- 
man would  be  ashamed.  We  perfectly  agree  with  our  contemporary,  and 
we  are  not  mucb  displeased  to  observe,  that  it  bas  been  adopted  by  tbe  frater- 
nity of  sweeps.  On  tbe  sixteenth  of  last  month,  two  sweept  met  at  Boiune, 
with  pistols,  to  settle  an  affair  of  bonour  in  a  gentlemanly  way.  One  of  them 
cbarged  bis  pistol  to  tbe  muzzle,  it  is  said,  to  make  a  louder  report,  and 
more  alarm  his  antagonist;  but  it  burst  and  lacerated  bis  own  \e^, 
in  consequence  of  wbicb  be  was  conveyed  to  an  hospital.  But  we  think 
tbat  tbe  most  decided  way  to  render  it  vulgar  would  be  to  enforce  tbe 
laws  of  tbe  country.  Tbe  survivor  in  a  fatal  duel  we  suppose  escapes,  and 
be  is  put  in  tbe  "hue  and  cry." — "Whereas  A.B.,  alias  Sir A.B.,  stands 
cbarged  with  having  murdered  C.  D.,  commonly  called  Lord  E. ;  and  whereas 
tbe  said  A.  B.  bas  ned  from  justice :  This  is  to  notify  tbat  a  reward  of  £1000 
will  be  paid  for  apprebending  tbe  culprit,  and  lodging  him  in  any  of  bis 
majesty's  goals.  The  said  A.  B.  was  about  30  years  old,  5  feet  10  inches  in 
beigbt,  with  a  fashionable  slouch  in  bis  gait ;  was  of  a  sallow  complexion,  bad 
large  wbiskers,  wore  bis  hair  in  a  storm,  and  smoked  a  cigar;  bad  on,  when  he 
absconded,  Wellington  boots,  white  duck  pantaloons,  and  a  fashionable  grey 
frock  coat.  He  was  last  seen  skulking  about  Crockford's,  in  St  James's 
Street.''  In  consequence  of  tbis  description  and  reward,  be  is  apprebended, 
lodged  in  Newgate,  manacled  in  tbe  felon's  cell,  and  brought  to  trial  at  the  Old 
Bailey.  It  is  proved  in  evidence,  that,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  at  a 
gamin^i^  table,  be  proceeded,  with  a  loaded  pistol,  to  a  field  at  Chalk  Farm,  where 
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he  shot  a  man  through  the  body,  of  which  wound  he  died.  He  is  immedi- 
atelj  found  guilty  by  the  jury,  and  the  judge  passes  upon  him  the  a>Aful 
sentence  of  the  law.  He  is  brought  back  to  the  place  from  whence  he  came, 
his  fetters  knocked  off,  and  he  is  executed  in  the  front  of  Newgate,  with 
Tom  Murdoch  and  Bob  Slang,  convicted  of  a  burglary  at  Kentish  town.  When 
cut  down,  his  body  is  sent  to  Surgeons'  Hall  fur  dissection,  pursuant  to  his 
sentence,  and  his  last  speech  and  dying  declaration  is  cried  about  St  Jameses 
parish,  as  a  warning  to  nis  associates.  Let  this  be  once  adopted,  the  practice 
thus  rendered  vulgar,  and  we  pledge  our  existence  that,  for  tne  next  centaiy; 
we  should  not  hear  of  a  duel  in  England. 


PUGILISM. 


When  the  Mufti  at  Constantinople  displea^s  the  Sultan,  he  is  put  into  s 

mortar  and  pounded  to  death,  as  a  punishment ;  but  as  this  was  deemed  too 

barbarous  a  practice  even  among  barbarians,  it  fell  into  disuse  with  them; 

and  the  only  remnant  of  it  visible  at  the  present  day,  is  the  mortar  brought  out 

in  terrorem,  and  exposed  in  the  courts  of  the  Seraglio.    Now  this  practice  of 

pounding  to  death,  which  has  been  exploded  in  the  EssU  seems  to  have  retired, 

like  other  usages,  to  the  West;  and  that  which  the  Turks  have  laid  down  as  too 

cruel  and  revolting  to  humanity,  the  English  have  taken  up  as  an  agreeable 

amusement    Every  province  almost  in  England,  has  some  ring  like  a  great 

mortar,  into  which  not  one,  but  two  wretches  are  placed,  where  they  pound  eadi 

other  to  death ;  not  as  a  punbhment  for  an  offence,  but  as  an  agreeable  leeiea- 

tion,  both  to  themselves  and  the  spectators.  On  Tuesday,  the  1st  of  June,  Byrne, 

an  Irishman,  and  M'Kay  a  Scotchman,  were  set  in  one  of  these  mortar-riogs, 

for  the  gratification  of  an  English  audience,  at  Hanslope  on  the  borders  of 

Northamptonshire,  where  Byrne  pounded  M*Kay  to  death,  after  hammering  o& 

him  for  45  rounds  as  it  was  called,  till  he  reduced  the  body  of  the  wretch  to  a 

mass  of  bruised  and  battered  flesh,  resembling  jelly.    The  carcase  was  dragged 

out  of  the  ring  by  the  bystanders,  in  a  state  of  insensibility;  in  a  short  time, 

life  was  totally  extinct,  and  nothing  remained  but  a  black  and  putrid  nuLSs  of 

mortification,  covered  with  clotted  Mood.     A  similar  scene  took  place  at  Eton 

Wick ;  W.  Stubbs  of  Winkfield,  was  killed  by  Thos.  Bennet,  in  what  was 

called  a  fair  stand-up-fight — ^they  shook  hands  and  said,  "  now  let's  see  if  wc 

can't  have  a  comfortable  fight"  After  several  rounds,  Stubbs  was  Imocked down. 

On  being  taken  up,  a  quantity  of  blood  gushed  from  his  nose,  and  he  never 

spoke  more.    When  his  skidl  was  opened,  it  was  found  full  of  blood  from  the 

effect  of  the  blows  he  had  received  on  the  jugular  vein  and  carotid  artery. 

Verdicts — Manslaughter. 

If  any  thing  could  add  to  our  disgust  of  such  scenes,  it  is  the  levity  with  which 
some  of  our  unfeeling  contemporaries  notice  these  bnital  murders.  WluJe  one 
of  the  wretched  men  was  tottering  about  with  the  wounds  he  had  received  iiom 
blindness  and  debility,  and  his  face  and  bosom  reeking  with  blood,  which  was 
oozing  out  at  every  pore,  our  contemporary  says, '( Sandy's  face  was  opened  in  all 
directions,  and  tattooed  like  a  New  Zealander's ;  he  became  groggy,  and  rolled 
about  like  a  ship  in  a  storm,"  &c.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  scenes  like  these 
should  continue  to  brutalize  our  people,  and  degrade  our  national  character, 
when  our  press,  "  the  guardian  of  our  public  morals,  and  the  moulder  of  our 
feelings  and  sentiments,"  thus  speaks  of  a  revolting  scene,  from  which  eveiy 
other  civilized  nation  of  Europe  would  turn  away  with  irrepressible  horror  f 

We  will  not  here  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  absurd  and  flimsy  arguments 
by  which  some  would  defend  the  practice  of  boxing  among  our  people,  nor  the 
utter  fallacy  and  weakness  of  supposing,  that  to  cherish  a  spirit  of  brutalitf  and 
mutual  enmity,  is  the  best  way  to  render  them  brave  abroad,  and  peaceable  at 
home.  We  will  not  now  expose  the  absurdity  of  taking  the  Romans  for  an 
example  for  our  people,  or  because  they  broke  each  other's  jaws  wiUi  leaden 
cestus,  or  exhibited  600  gladiators  expiring  at  once  on  their  bloody  ttagcs 
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itabbed  hj  each  other's  liands,  that  we  should,  therefore,  encourage  the  same 
practices.  We  take  our  stand  here,  on  the  same  grounds  that  we  stood  when 
we  exposed  and  reprobated  the  practice  of  duelling :  namely,  that  we  are  a 
Christian  community,  and  that  a  man  doing  his  neighbour  a  bodily  injury,  still 
more  depriring  him  of  his  life,  from  any  private  or  personal  motive,  is  an  out- 
rage on  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  and  should  be  punished  with  the  utmost 
severity.  The  coroner's  inquest  brought  verdicts  of  manslaughter,  when  we 
think  uiej  should  have  found  them  murder,  inasmuch  as  the  parties  met  with 
malice  prepense,  notwithstanding  the  wretched  mockery  of  kissing  and  shaking 
hands ;  and  the  destruction  of  one  by  the  infliction  of  bodily  injury,  was  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  the  deadly  intent  of  the  other.  The  miserable  survivors,  how- 
ever, are  taken  into  custody,  to  abide  the  event ;  and  though  we  are  disposed  to 
make  allowances  for  the  motives  that  impelled  them,  and  pity  the  mistaken 
feelings  of  national  pride  which  led  one  of  them  to  hazard  his  own  life,  and  take 
that  of  another,  still  we  trust  that  some  example  will  be  made  of  offenders  in 
this  way,  so  severe  as  to  check  a  practice  still  more  brutal  and  demoralizing 
among  die  lower,  even  than  duelling  among  the  upper  classes. 

The  growth  of  crime  among  our  people  is  the  theme  of  constant  declama- 
tion, and  it  has  been  assigned  to  a  variety  of  causes ;  but  we  would  ask,  whe- 
ther any  of  them  can  be  more  pregnant  with  evil  than  this.  Let  any  one  observe 
its  effects  on  the  rising  generation,  and  consider  whether  children  reared  up  with 
such  impressions,  can  become  good  or  moral  subjects.  The  first  feeling  that 
now  displays  itself  among  our  boys,  is  a  pugnacious  and  quarrelsome  propensity; 
and  the  comer  of  every  street  presents  a  boxing-ring,  where  young  apprentices, 
like  Tommy  Nero,  are  initiated  into  violence,  outrage,  and  cruelty.  For  the 
last  year  we  have  never  passed  from  Cheapside  to  Charing-cross,  without  meet- 
ing iai£  a  dozen  rings  of  these  young  pugilists  in  our  progress.  On  the  foun- 
dation thus  laid,  is  raised  the  superstnicture  of  their  future  character.  Tlie 
ring  at  Moulsey  Hurst  becomes  the  great  object  of  their  ambition,  for  which 
quiet  industry  of  every  kind  is  neglected,  and  a  tailor  or  a  shoe-maker  had 
rather  see  his  name  noticed  in  "  Bell's  Life,'*  or  the  *^  Dispatch,''  or  some  other 
sporting  calendar,  than  rise  to  be  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  Here  he  associates 
with  thieves,  gamblers,  pick-pockets,  and  ruffians  of  every  description,  who  are 
known  to  form  the  vast  majority  of  the  company,  and  he  soon  becomes  one  of 
them,  adopts  their  practices,  and  meets  their  fate.  We  ardently  wish  that 
Cruikshanx  or  some  talented  artist  would  sketch  a  series  of  plates  from  a  child 
boxing  in  the  streets,  till,  through  all  the  gradations  of  pugilism,  he  becomes 
a  transported  or  executed  felon ;  it  would  effect  as  much  moral  good  as 
Hogarth's  idle  apprentice.  Meantime,  we  would  earnestly  recommend  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  to  those  who  patronize,  and  those  who  promote 
it  We  would  ask  Mr.  A.  or  Mr.  B.  whether  they  ever  consider  the 
respoDsihility  they  incur,  by  sanctioning  with  their  presence  such  assemblies ; 
ana  we  would  ask  our  contemporaries  whether  they  woidd  not  better  perform 
their  duty  to  the  public,  by  devoting  their  valuable  columns  to  discountenancing 
such  outrages  on  the  laws  and  momls  of  society,  by  representing  them  in  their 
true  colours,  than  by  concealing  their  deformity,  and  recommending  them  to 
notice,  by  the  wit  in  which  they  clothe,  and  the  false  glare  in  which  they  place 
them. 

We  are  greatly  concerned  to  find  that  the  only  magistrate  who  shewed  a 
disposition  to  follow  up  with  severity  these  atrocious  barbarities,  was  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Prettyman ;  he  was  left  alone  on  the  bench,  and  attacked  by  all 
the  sporting  newspapers  for  his  interference.  It  is  almost  amusing,  if  the 
term  could  be  applied  in  such  a  horrid  affair,  to  hear  him  abused  by  "  Bell's 
Life  in  London"  for  wishing  to  put  a  stop  to  these  murders,  as  Mr.  Wilberforce 
is  by  **  Frazer's  Magazine,'*  for  nis  efforts  in  putting  an  end  to  slavery.  But 
the  inflexible  Magistrate  persisted  with  the  most  Uiudable  perseverance,  and 
further  declared  his  determination  "  to  bring  to  justice  the  men  of  fortune  who 
had  degraded  diemselves  by  patronizing  such  outrages  on  humanity,  and  the 
laws  of  God  and  man."  He  has  our  warmest  approbation,  and  as  far  as  it 
goes,  the  stvongest  support  we  can  give  him. 
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BECIPROCITY. 

Whbn  the  union  with  Ireland  was  effected^  it  was  set  down  as  a  g^enenl 
piinciple,  that  in  order  to  make  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  countries  moic 
complete,  all  the  laws  which  formed  locia  distinctions  should  be  giadnallj 
repealed,  on  the  fair  and  iust  basis  of  equalization.  The  first  oneration  wu 
equalizing  the  literature  of  the  two  countries,  and  they  began  wiui  the  copy- 
right of  lx>ok8.  fiefoie  the  union,  there  was  no  copy-right  in  Ireland;  ana  at 
a  great  boon,  and  to  shew  the  kindly  feelings  of  a  sister,  it  was  now  partici- 
pated. Nothing  could  be  more  plausible  than  conferring  this  benent,  and 
potecting  the  Irish  author,  as  well  as  the  English,  in  the  exclusive  proper^  of 
his  literary  labours ;  but  how  did  it  operate  ?  Every  work  of  any  talent  nsd 
been  always  first  published  in  England ;  it  was  then  republished  in  a  cheap 
form  in  Dublin,  and  so  circulated  through  the  country,  on  a  scale  proportkmate 
to  the  means  of  the  people ;  and  every  book  of  merit  found  its  way  throagh 
the  medium  of  the  Irish  press,  to  the  whole  of  the  reading  community.  £it 
when  the  act  passed,  an  immediate  suspension  was  put  to  this  circulation.  No 
Irishman  ever  thoup^ht  of  publishing  his  work  in  Dublin,  and  no  edition  of  a 
book  appeared  but  m  the  expensive  English  form,  altogether  beyond  the  means 
of  a  purchaser.  The  act,  therefore,  gave  a  right  which  was  perfectly  nugatory, 
as  there  was  no  one  to  avail  himself  of  it,  ana  it  took  away  a  right  which  was 
universally  used,  and  of  the  highest  benefit  to  the  country ;  and  the  com- 
quence  of  this  plausible  principle  of  participating  privileges  and  amalgamating 
laws,  was  to  destroy  the  Irish  press  at  the  time,  ana  annihilate  the  love  of  lite^ 
ature  in  the  country,  by  withholding  the  means  of  indulging  it. 

The  next  operation  was  equalizing  the  coin  of  both  countries.  Hitherto, 
there  was  a  difference  of  Is.  6d.  in  the  pound,  sterling,  between  English  and 
Irish  money ;  that  is,  an  English  shilling  contained  oi^y  twelve  pence,  and  an 
Irish,  thirteen,  which  made  a  difference  in  the  exchange  of  the  two  countries  of 
8|  per  cent  in  £lOO.  lliis  was  in  many  ways  advantageous  to  Ireland.  Mul- 
titudes of  officers  and  other  meritorious  men,  whose  means  were  very  limited, 
were  paid  their  incomes  in  English  money,  which  spent  in  Ireland  gave  an 
increase  of  £H.  6s.  8d.  on  every  £100  they  were  paid.  But  its  effects  were  not 
confined  to  them ;  the  income  of  every  man  in  Ireland  was  reduced  in  the 
same  wa^.  If  a  man  had  j£lOO0  in  the  Irish  funds,  he  found  JC83  78. 6d.  taken 
out  of  his  pocket,  his  principal  suddenly  diminished  to  j£916  12s.  6d.,  and  his 
annual  interest  pruportionably  lessened,  and  so  on  in  every  situation  in  life. 
The  poor  labourei-s  and  mechanics  can  never  be  persuaded,  to  this  hour,  of  the 
justice  of  this  measure.  It  was  a  serious  disappointment  to  a  poor  man*s  wife 
who  went  to  market  with  a  crown  piece,  to  find  that  she  lost  five  pence  when 
she  changed  it,  and  that  her  husband  who  before  had  received  lOs.  lOd.  per 
week,  was  now  deprived,  by  abstracting  the  pence,  of  the  price  of  two  stone  of 
potatoes  whenever  he  was  paid  for  his  labour.  These  local  evils,  however,  were 
treated  with  contempt,  when  interfering  with  the  great  principle  of  eqnalizinff 
the  laws  of  the  sister  countries.  In  the  same  spirit,  the  stamp  act  was  last  moath 
extended  to  Ireland,  and  the  distillation  duties :  the  one  goes  to  excingifish  the 
newspapers,  the  only  literature,  and  the  other,  the  distilleriet:,  the  only  maoofie- 
ture  that  remains  in  Ireland ;  still,  as  it  is  the  principle  of  reciproci^,  and  only 
the  fair  amalgamization  of  the  laws  of  the  two  countries,  they  aie  all  patsea 
as  just  and  proper. 

With  this  feeling,  Mr.  0*Connel  rose  in  the  house,  and  proposed  his  UD 
exactly  on  the  same  basis.  Of  all  the  laws  ever  enacted,  with  the  excepdos  «f 
the  penal  laws,  now  happily  repealed,  the  vestry  laws  in  Irdand  are  the  nest 
ni^ust  and  oppressive.  Money  is  laid  on  to  a  large  amount  by  one  class  of 
society  upon  another,  and  the  ffreat  majority  of  ihe  pe^le  who  pay  i^  aie 
precisely  those  who  are  excluded  by  aol  of  parliaaitnti  mm  hrnig  aaf  we 
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ill  nuang  or  dkpoting  of  it  All  the  Frotestants  in  a  parish  meet  in  vestry,  to 
the  nnmDcar  of  nre  or  dz,  from  which  the  Catholics  to  the  number  of  five  or  six 
hondzed  are  shut  out  They  then  lay  on  money  for  building  a  church  if 
they  have  none,  or  repairing  it  if  they  have  suffered  it  to  irun  tto  decay,  and 
they  call  on  the  Catholics  to  pay  for  it,  [though  they  would  not  allow  them 
to  be  present,  even  at  the  meeting  which  voted  it  Mr.  O'Connel  simply  pro- 
poKd,  diat  the  principle  acted  on  in  other  instances,  should  be  applied  to  Ireland 
in  this  also ;  and  that  no  church  should  be  built  there,  without  a  previous  act 
of  parliament,  as  in  England.  But  no ;  the  measure  *'  meted  with^"  in  other 
oases,  was  not  to  be  meted  here— either  amalffamation  acts  were  passed,  without 
ihe  smallest  regard  to  their  fitness  or  applicability  to  the  state  of  the  countries, 
becsttse  they  were  equalizing  laws ;  but  this,  which  reason  and  justice  importu- 
nately demanded,  was  lost  by  an  immense  majority,  though  based  on  exactly 
the  same  prineiple ;  and  poor  Ireland  may  say  to  England,  like  the  Prince  to 
hie  tutor,  ^  Oh,  1  see;  the  cloak  is  to  be  oinv,  but  the  #oe(A-acAe  is  to  be  mine 
Silone." 


NO  DISTRESS  III   ENOLAND ! 

Sir  Rich.  Bimie  stated  a  few  days  ago  at  Bow  Street,  that  no  less  than  Jive 
nnfoitnnate  men  were  found  dead  the  preceding  week,  in  different  places  in 
the  fields,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  two  in  EaUng  parish,  and  tkree  in  the 
parish  of  Willsden.    Iney  had  all  died  of  want  of  shelter  and  proper  nourish* 
ment ;   for  on  opening  their  bodies,  in  some  of  their  stomachs  was  found  a 
Hide  wild  i&rrelj  and  in  others  nothing  at  all.    In  Ireland  similar  scenes  are  of 
daily  occurrence ;  in  a  few  cases  the  Coroner's  inquest  examined  and  ascer- 
tained ihe  cause  of  their  death  from  hunger,  but  multitudes  perished  in  this 
way  unnoticed.    In  Ireland,  where  human  life  is  and  always  has  been  con- 
mdered  a  mero  drug,  such  things  excite  neither  surprise  nor  commisemtionf; 
but,  good  God ! — what  a  picture  is  presented  in  the  country  of  roast  beef!  Cam- 
pion in  his  account  of  Ireland  states,  that  in  his  day  numbers  of  wretches  were 
found  dead  by  the  road  sides,  having  their  mouths  green  and  smeared  with  sorrel 
and  dock  leaves,  with  which  they  had  been  endeavouring  to  support  nature. 
This,  however,  was  at  a  former  period,  during  a  time  of  civil  war,  and  in  remote 
places ;  but  in  England,  at  the  present  day,  at  a  period  of  profound  peace, 
and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  tne  capital,  such  scenes  harrow  up  the  heart, 
and  evince  a  degree  of  permanent  misery  and  distross,  utterly  unknown  at  any 
other  time,  or  in  any  otner  country.  What  are  the  bloated  and  heartless  Aris- 
tocracy thinking  of,  or  do  they  think  that  such  a  state  of  things  wUl  be  endure^ 
forever? 


SPIRIT  op  THE  LAW. 

Last  week  John  Short  went  into  the  house  of  Mr.  Hill,  landlord  of  an 
eating  house  in  Oiltspur  Street,  and  after  devouring  what  he  called  for  with  a 
famittied  voracity,  he  took  no  the  knife  and  fork  with  which  he  had  been  eat- 
ing, and  told  the  people  to  observe  that  he  had  tiolen  them,  and  would  neidier 
give  them  up  or  pay  for  the  dinner  he  had  eaten.  The  landlord  tliought  at 
first,  that  he  was  joking,  but  he  found  he  was  serious,  and  brandished  the 
stolen  goods  as  weupons  of  defiance.  An  officer  was  sent  for,  to  whom  he  im- 
mediaUy  surrendered  them  and  himself,  and  requested  to  be  brought  beforo  a 
Afagistimte.  Here,  on  being  interrogated,  he  said  he  had  been  a  dyer^  but  was 
now  dying  for  want,  and  that  he  had  adopted  this  mode  of  proceeding,  to  get 
himself  sent  to  some  place,  where  at  least  he  could  procure  as  much  to  eat,  as 
would  keep  him  from  d^fing  for  hunger.  The  Magistrate  said  he  had  missed 
his  aim ;  tnat  his  declaration  at  the  time,  had  proved  the  absence  of  a  felon- 
ious intent,  and  as  he  had  done  nothing  actually  criminal  in  the  eye  of  the 
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law,  be  must  be  dismissed.  The  wretcbed  man  legged  bard  to  be  sent  to  the 
bulks ;  but  that  was  a  favour  be  could  not  obtain,  so  be  was  again  turned  into 
the  streets  by  the  Magistrate  to  qualify  himself,  by  crime,  for  the  indulgence  of 
a  prison,  and  commit  some  actual  robbery,  in  order  that  he  might  be  Ugtify 
entitled  to  bis  dinner. 

We  remember  an  application  made  by  a  poor  girl  for  admission  into  an 
Asylum.  Her  interest  was  strong,  and  her  claims  unouestionable ;  but  i^ 
wanted  one  indispensable  qualification.  It  was  in  Tain  sne  pleaded,  that  it  was 
in  order  to  avoid  such  a  life  she  had  applied  for  admission ;  she  was  dismiswid 
by  the  lady  patroness,  but  actually  returned  in  some  time  after,  with  such  evi- 
dence of  her  admissibility,  that  she  was  no  longer  refused. 

We  expect  to  hear  of  a  similar  resiilt  in  the  case  of  poor  Short ;  we  hope 
be  wUl  not  be  so  wicked  as  to  commit  suicide,  rather  than  felony ;  but  will 
the  next  time  appear  before  the  bench  at  Clericenwell,  legally  entitled  to  his 
board  and  lodging  in  Newgate  or  the  hulks,  so  as  entirely  to  satisfy  the  scraples 
of  the  Magistrates. 

Not  long  ago  Stockdale  published  an  indecent  book,  and  a  cheaper  edition 
soon  after  mme  its  appearance  by  another  bookseller,  for  more  general  ciiculsr 
tion.  Stockdale  moved  the  Court  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  bim  under 
the  copy-right  act,  but  it  would  not  be  granted  in  consequence  of  the  impio- 
per  nature  of  the  work ;  and  so,  because  it  was  indecent  and  likely  to  taint 

Jmblic  morals,  its  circulation  could  not  be  restrained;  that  is,  if  a  num  pub- 
ish  a  work  of  a  moral  tendency  and  likely  to  benefit  society,  eveiy  impedi- 
ment is  thrown  in  its  way ;  but  if  it  be  immoral  and  tend  to  corrupt  the  pub- 
lic mind,  every  facility  is  given  to  its  universal  diffusion. 

Such  most  absurd  and  extraordinarr  anomalies  are  hourly  occurring  in  oar 
laws  and  usages,  which  take  place  perhaps  in  no  other  country  in  Uie  world. 
Our  judges  by  their  decisions  sanction  the  circulation  of  improper  books,  oor 
magistrates  send  out  men  to  commit  felony,  and  our  ladies  dismiss  giris  till 
they  recommend  themselves  by  vice ;  and  we  cry  out,  in  admiration  of  all  these 
things,  nohiimui  kga  Anglia  vmtarL 


ANOTHER  KINO  RESIGNED. 

Diocletian  and  Charles  V.  resigned  the  crown  after  they  bad  tasted  its  bitten, 
but  Constantine  of  Russia,  and  Leopold  of  Saxony  before  they  bad  tried  them. 
It  is  a  remark  as  old  as  Homer,  vtvioQ  ro  p^x^tv  tyvw,  even  a  fool  is  taught  by 
experience,  but  he  is  .wise  who  learns  by  his  own  sagacity.  We  some  time  ago 
adverted  to  the  possibility  of  the  latter  resigning  the  proffered  crown  of  Greece, 
and  stated  the  many  desagremhu  connected  with  his  acceptance,  and  among 
them  was  the  turbulence  and  impracticable  character  of  the  people  he  was  to 
ffovem.  He  has  since  declined  the  elevation  proposed  to  him,  and  whatever  be 
bis  motive,  whether  from  a  wish  not  to  leave  England,  or  not  to  ffo  to  Greece, 
we  consider  his  decision  as  that  of  a  prudent  man  who  consults  bis  own  ease 
and  comfort,  and  thinks  with  Henry  IV.  *'  uneasy  lies  the  bead  that  wears  a 
crown.'*  The  following  communication  from  his  intended  kingdom,  confirms 
the  wisdom  of  his  decision.  It  states  that  "  fresh  troubles  bad  broken  oat  in 
many  parts,  and  the  president  found  it  difficult  to  preserve  order.  The  authority  of 
Government  was  constantlv  declining,  because  the  chiefs  of  several  parties  no 
longer  hope  for  personal  aavantages  from  it,  and  have  renewed  their  intfigoes, 
either  to  find  an  opportunity  of  extortion  in  a  moment  of  confusion,  or  of  alarm- 
ing the  new  Government  for  the  purpose  of  making  diemselves  of  importance."* 
Tms  is  exactly  what  we  predicted,  and  which  the  Prince,  "  good  easj  mas," 
bas  wisely  avoided. 
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Travels  in  various  parts  of  Peru,  including  a  Year^k  Hesidenxe  in 
PoTosi.  By  Edxnand  Temple,  Knight  of  the  Royal  and  Distinguished 
Order  of  Charles  III.    2  vols.  8vo.    London :  Colbum  and  Bentley. 

The  author  of  these  volumes  has  the  biack  of  relating  common-place  occur- 
rences and  well  known  facts  with  an  air  of  great  pleasantry — ^an  accomplish- 
ment far  preferable  to  that  of  some  travellers,  who  endeavour  to  render  their 
pages  entertaining  by  the  introduction  of  occurrences  which  never  happened, 
uid  of  factn  which  were  ueVer  before  stated,  and  will  never  receive  confirma- 
tion. Mr.  Temple  departed  from  this  country  for  Perain  the  bubble  year,  1825, 
having  received  the  appointment  of  Secretary  to  the  Potosi  Mining  Association ; 
and  the^  who  accompany  him  through  the  narrative  of  his  subsequent  adven- 
tures, will  find  him  a  highly  agreeable  companion,  and  derive  much  amuse- 
ment from  his  recital — imless,  indeed,  they  have  the  misfortune  to  have  been 
shareholders  in  the  above-named  company. 

The  packet-brig  destined  to  convey  our  traveller  and  his  companions  to 
South  America  was  named,  as  it  would  appear  in  anticipation  of  so  mirthful 
a  passenger,  **  The  Frolic ;"  and  after  two  chapters  have  been  appropriated  to 
the  important  incidents  of  the  voyage,  such  as  catching  a  shark,  or  the  alight- 
ing 01  a  lark  among  the  tackle,  we  have  an  entire  chapter  devoted  to  **  daily 
proceedings  on  board  the  packet,"  which  proceedings  are  the  eating  of  rolls, 
the  drinking  of  coffee,  and  other  similar  matters,  which  would  be  likely  to 
prove  stubborn  topics  to  an  imagination  less  fertile  than  that  of  the  late  Secre- 
tary to  the  late  "  Potosi  Mining  Association ;"  but  under  his  treatment  they 
become  so  amusing  that  the  reader  does  not  once  sigh  for  land.  Mr.  Temple 
appears  to  have  carried  out  with  him,  in  addition  to  a  copious  fund  of  the 
light-hearted  good  humour  and  ready  talent  which  his  countrymen  of  the 
Emerald  Isle  seldom  lack,  a  store  of  information  on  nearly  every  subject— ex- 
cept mining.  The  consequences  are,  that  whether  he  cut  his  throat  while 
shaving  on  board  the  *^  ten-gun  brig,"  suffer  martyrdom  by  the  operations  of 
a  native  dentist,  dine  with  a  hermit,  post  across  the  Pampas,  visit  mines,  lend 
money  at  the  moderate  interest  four  per  cent,  per  manth^  or  dispense  justice — 
quite  original  in  its  principles — among  the  supposed  stealers  of  his  pickaxe;— 
wherever,  in  short,  he  may  be,  and  in  whatever  engaged,  he  is  always  agree- 
able, and  frequently  instructive.  He  is  evidently  inquisitive  and  persevering, 
and  possesses  that  faculty  of  acute  observation  without  which  a  man  mav 
travel  from  **  Dan  to  Beeisheba,"  or  from  London  to  Potosi,  and  *'  find  all 
barren." 

The  author's  style  is  well  adapted  to  his  nuitter  and  his  manner ;  it  is  easy 
and  unambitious,  free  from  the  constraint  and  punctilious  exactness  observable 
in  that  of  some  writers  of  travels,  whose  minds,  in  consequence,  appear  to  move 
as  awkwardly  as  a  clown  does  in  a  new  stiff  suit  of  aoparel,  ana,  being  ill  at 
ease  themselves,  fail  to  communicate  pleasure  to  otners.  We  could  readily 
cite  numerous  passages  in  proof  of  the  correctness  of  our  observation,  but  our 
limits  forbid,  and  our  subject  does  not  require  that  we  should  do  so.  We 
should,  indeed,  be  at  a  loss  for  principles  to  guide  us  in  the  selection,  as  our 
remarks  apply  equally  to  every  part  of  the  two  volumes,  which  we  have  read 
throughout  with  great  pleasure,  and  therefore  recommend  to  the  perusal  of 
others. 

Notwithstanding  what  we  have  just  written,  we  are  tempted  to  give  two 
short  quotations,  uemselves  quotations  from  the  newspapers  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
which,  in  common  with  those  of  other  slave  countnes,  abound  with  similar 
announcements ;  and  this  we  do  because  the  paragraphs  in  Question  illustrate 
the  heartlessness  and  brutality  of  a  traffic  whose  enormities  nave  been  made 
public  a  thousand  times,  and  should  continue  to  be  dwelt  on  until  the  dis- 
grace of  participating  in  it  shall  cease  to  attach  to  our  counti}'.  The  adver^ 
ttsementa  alluded  to  are  as  follow :— 
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<'  To  be  sold,  a  she  servant,  sound  and  live  from  vice ;  price  900  doUari  lo- 
quire  at  this  office." 

«  To  be  sold,  a  young  Muktta,  sound  and  without  vice,  with  her  first  childy  and 
four  months*  milk.     Inquire  at  the  House  of  Foundlingt.** 

A  word ,  of  comment  would  be  superfluous.  These  unfortunate  partaken  of 
our  nature  are  in  Peru,  as  in  our  own  West  India  Islands,  plaeed  on  an  exact 
eqoality  with  oattl&-H>nly  that  they  are  somewhat  worse  used  than  the  iixa- 
tional  creatures  to  whose  fellowship  they  are  degraded. 

The  text  is  illustnited  by  a  map  <n  South  America,  and  amiiBfous  plates 
and  wood-Guta. 


A  CoMi^ENDious  Exposition  of  tbb  Principlss  and  PaacncB  op  Pb^* 
pcssoR  Jacotot's  celebrated  Ststbm  of  Edvcation.  By  Joa^fa  Piyiia. 
pp.  64.    London :  R.  Stepbens,  Southampton  Bow,  RiumII  Square. 

We  consider  the  system  of  education  unfolded  in  thv  pampUeC  to  be  pern* 
liarly  entitled  to  the  attention,  not  only  of  instructors,  but  of  all  who  deem  the 
early  cultivation  of  mind  a  matter  of  importance.  Notwitfaatanding  tiie  stmig 
aversion  which  we,  in  common  with  the  public  generaOy,  entertain  to  all  *'«ew 
systems,*'  we  hare  found  our  prejudices  gradually  give  way  before  tiie  ttale- 
ments  of  this  interesting  pamphlet,  and  are  now  constrained  to  admit  that  the 
system  which  it  advocates  is,  as  a  whole,  more  worthy  of  eBooaragement  thai 
any  that  has  preceded  it  Although  its  aspect,  on  many  points,  ii  novel,  and 
its  requirements  and  pretensions  startling,  yet  it  will  be  seen,  upon  won  ndnme 
inspection,  that  it  is  iounded  upon  the  estabHshed  princinles  of  hnnuui  natnie, 
ana  deduces  its  conclusions  from  the  results  of  actual  experienee.  Aaoor 
confined  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  give  a  detailed  analyris  of  tiie  whole,  we 
shall  content  outselres  with  simply  presenting  a  few  points  of  leading  iiEtenrt, 
in  the  expectation  that  these  wul  be  sufficient  to  induce  our  readers  to  lead 
the  work  for  themselves. 

F^m  an  interesting  account  in  the  preftbce,  of  the  origin  and  progxen  of  the 
system,  we  learn  that  it  has  obtained  great  celebrity  upon  the  continent,  and 
is  a  universal  object  of  attention  in  France,  where,  we  are  infotmed,  the  nam* 
her  of  explanatory  pamphlets  published,  is  almost  incredible.  It  is  amaamy 
that  a  system  which  is  tnus  dividing  the  opinions  of  so  large  a  portion  of  cin> 
lized  Europe,  should  be  so  little  Imown  in  our  own  boasted  land ;  for,  it  ^^pMRi 
that  with  the  exception  of  a  partial  notice  in  the  last  number  of  *^  The  renin 
duarterly  Review,^'  the  writer  of  this  pamphlet  is  the  first  Englishman  lAo 
has  publicly  expressed  his  thorough  conviction  of  its  claims  upon  our  attention. 
As  it  is  more  than  probable,  thatit  will  eventually  be  oBfiukiowibUm  England 
as  it  is  now  in  France,  we  hope  all  our  leaders  who  aspire  to  lead  the  **  lunt 
ton"  in  the  literary  world,  will  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  of  partici- 
pating in  the  honour  of  introducing  it  to  public  notice. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  system  is  a  principle,  (finr  the  dis* 
covery  of  which  M.  Jacotot  more  particularly  claims  the  merit  of  originalily), 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  explain  %n  order  to  teach^  i.  e.,  that  the  teacher  should 
explain  nothing  directiy,  but  by  a  series  of  apposite  questions,  and  by  ince^ut 
repetition,  lead,  his  pupU  to  explain  for  himseu. 

"  In  perfect  consistency  with  the  harmony  and  unity  of  design,  which  pe^ 
vades  the  entire  system,  the  little  pupil  is  taught  to  acquire,  at  the  very  com- 
mencement  of  his  studies,  those  mental  habits  which  are  the  grand  means  of 
success  in  his  advancement  through  the  entire  course.  He  is  at  once  tangbt 
to  *  learn  something  thoroughly ,  and  to  refer  every  thing  else  to  it ;'  and  comb* 
quentiy,  begins  to  notice  resemblances  and  differences,  to  analyse,  tn  gene- 
ralize,  and,  in  short,  to  bring  into  play  nearly  the  whole  of  his  inteUekua] 
faculties.'' 

We  are  convinced  that  these  results  are  not  overstated;  it  appean  totBl> 
be  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  system,  that  it  preserves  a  mt  ooiuMtioB 
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btlwMn  the  mutuaj  and  ihe  judgment,  and  that  it  aeeniM  dia  tame  kind  of 
mental  exercise,  in  the  attention  required  from  the  bor  to  Aw  several  stttdies, 
which  is  put  forth  by  the  most  exalted  adult  candidate  for  intellectual  or 
scientific  aistinction.  Upon  this  plan,  our  school-days  do  not  constitute  that 
waste  portion  of  our  short  life,  in  which  we  accumulate  iu  the  memory  an  im- 
mense number  of  unconnected  facts — only  to  turn  them  out  as  soon  as  we 
enter  the  world  of  business ;  but  in  the  host  sense  of  the  term — a  seed-time,  a 
prerious  training  for  ^e  future  occupations  and  duties  of  a  rational  and  ac« 
coimtable  being.  It  suffers  the  pupU  to  taJ^e  no  opinion  upon  trust;  he  must 
examine  for  himself,  and  adopt  no  reflection  or  pnnciple  which  has  not  first 
been  commended  to  his  judgment  Hence,  this  vigorous  discipline  has  a  bear" 
ing  upon  moral  character — ^the  boy  thus  educated  will  not  be  so  likely  to 
ixnbibe  his  religious  opinions  from  subordinate  sources,  but,  if  he  be  sincere  in 
his  piolbssion,  wiU,  like  tibe  Beceans,  go  at  once  to  the  fountain. 

We  regret  that  it  will  not  be  in  our  power  to  give  an  exj;K)8ition  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  principle  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  chief  objects  of  educa- 
tion. We  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  single  instance  of  its  applicabilitr,  and 
to  a  brief  enumeration  of  its  capabilities.  No  art  is  more  mechanical  than 
that  of  writing,  as  it  is  genemlly  taught.  This  system,  nevertheless,  contrives 
to  suboordinate  the  exercise  to  higher  purposes,  and  makes  it  the  first  step  of  an 
inteUectual  course,  viz.,  by  implanting  die  habit  of  noticing  resemblances  and 
diffeBeiicee--in  lE^ort,  the  nabit  oiaUmtian, 

After  showing  the  eomiieetUm  between  the  methods  of  teaching  reading  and 
writing,  the  writer  thus  proceeds :— '*  He  (the  pupil)  writes,  as  well  as  he  can, 
the  first  word,  and  no  further  progress  must  be  made,  till,  by  an  attentive  com* 
pazison  of  his  own  performance  with  the  original  copy,  he  becomes  conscious 
of  the  faults  an  1  dmcts  of  the  former.  But,  in  inducing  this  consciousness,  U 
it  n»t  ngeetuury/ar  tkg  intinuicr  to  nuJu  ih»  $lufhUU  rgmark^  the  pupil  kimielf 
diiccvert  ail  the  faulttj  and  suggettt  the  proper  remediet.  The  teacher  does 
nothing  but  ask  such  questions  as  may  cause  the  pupil  to  dire  t  his  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  induce  him  to  see  that  the  means  of  success  are  entirely 
within  his  own  power.  The  pupil  who  is  constantly  told  of  his  enors,  listens, 
for  the  most  part,  to  all  that  is  said  on  the  subject,  either  with  vacant  indiffer* 
enoe,  or  widi  that  sort  of  feeling  which  relies  rather  on  the  preseat  indul  J^eice 
of  idleness,  than  on  the  future  rewards  of  attention.  B\it  a  feelia?  of  conscious 
shame  is  induced  in  the  mind  of  the  cuild  who  perceives  from  the  answers, 
which  he  cannot  fail  to  give  to  the  questions  propounded,  that  he  is  per'Vctly 
aware  both  of  the  faults  of  his  own  performance,  and  of  the  proper  remedies 
to  be  applied  in  subsequent  attempts.  The  appeal—'  You  see  you  know  wUat 
is  ri^h^  be  careful  then  to  practise  it,'  is  otcen  of  considerable  service  in 
exciting  attention,  when  other  means  would  probably  fail. 

**  The  questions  referred  to,  as  necessary  to  oe  put  to  the  pupil,  are  of  a  similar 
character  and  tendency  to  die  following.  Pointing  to  the  first  letter  of  the 
pupil's  imitation,  and  directing  him  to  look  carefully  •  oth  at  it  and  at  the 
copy,  the  teacher  says : — 

Q.  Is  this  letter  well  made  ? 

A,  No ;  it  is  too  high,  or  too  short,  or  too  long,  6cc. 

Q.  Coi:dd  it  be  made  better  P 

A,  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  must  you  do  then  to  improve  it  ? 

A,  Make  it  longer,  or  shorter,  or  broader,  &c. 

Q.  How  could  you  have  made  it  better  at  first  f 

A.  By  paying  more  attention. 

^  These  questions,  it  is  easily  seen,  may  be  indefinitely  varied  and  extended^ 
according  to  circumstances,  but  the  principle  must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  that 
the  pupil  altoojfs  correcti  hinuelf*  £ach  letter  passes  under  a  similar  review, 
and  the  whole  word  is  then  written  over  agiun ;  the  second,  and  each  success 
sive  attempt,  being  subjected  to  the  same  rigid  investigation,  until  the  pupil 
lewns  to  correct,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  every  fault,  as  previously  particu- 
larixed  by  himself.  He  then  goes  on  to  Uie  second  word,  in  examining  which, 


the  process  just  described  is  invariably  employed,  and  so  on  with  regard  to  the 
rest  of  the  sentence,  recollecting  that  every  time  a  fresh  word  is  taken,  the 
writing  must  recommence  at  the  first  word,  that  all  the  results  of  the  attention 
previously  bestowed,  may  be  embraced  and  preserved  each  time  of  transciro- 
tion,  and  that  the  pupil  may  not  fall  again  into  any  of  the  eirors  of  which  ne 
has  already  been  convicted." 

Ex  uno  disce  omnia.  The  reader  will  find  in  the  pamphlet  itself  a  higUy 
interesting  development  of  the  method  of  teaching  grammar,  compositioD, 
criticism,  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  logic,  the  science  of  human  nature  in 
general,  together  with  the  elements  of  history,  geography,  science,  Ace  &c,  bj 
the  adoption  of  some  standard  work  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  which,  when 
committed  to  memory,  retained  by  incessant  repetition,  and  thorougfaljr 
understood,  constitutes  the  solid  foundation  of  every  species  of  attainment 
Nothing  but  a  careful  perusal  of  the  work  itself  can  convey  any  adequate 
idea  or  tlie  excellence  of  the  method  employed  to  effect  these  resnltB, 
which  we  can  only  briefly  enumerate.  The  pupil  is  tauj^t — 1.  To 
imitate.  2.  To  make  general  reflections  upon  known  facts.  3.  To  dis- 
tinguish between  synonymous  words.  4.  To  distinguish  between  synony- 
mous expressions.  5.  To  examine  parallel  subjects.  6.  To  examine  analo- 
gous thoughts.  7.  To  transfer  or  translate  the  reflections  arising  firam  one 
subject  to  another  somewhat  similar.  8.  To  analyse  a  chapter,  bm^  poem, 
&c.  0.  To  develope  or  paraphrase  the  thoughts  of  an  author.  10.  To  find 
subjects  for  transference.  11.  To  write  upon  a  literary  or  critical  subject;  to 
furnish  descriptions  of  things  observed.  12.  To  imitate  a  thought  13.  To 
write  letters.  14.  To  pourtray  or  sketch  a  character.  16.  To  compare  cha- 
racters. 16.  To  write  tales,  sketches,  &c.  17.  To  verify  the  grammar. 
18.  To  write  upon  any  given  subject  in  a  given  time  of  ten  minutes  or  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  19.  To  speak  extemporaneously  upon  a  given  subject 
20.  To  verify  the  proposition — "  All  is  in  all." 

In  a  sort  of  appendix  the  writer  states  the  particulars  of  an  experiment  made 
by  himself  upon  a  little  boy  of  only  eleven  years  of  age,  commencing  ihe  study 
of  Greek,  and  minutely  uniblds  the  method  by  which  his  pupil,  in  twelve  hours 
of  lessons,  obtained  a  most  astonishing  acquaintance  with  the  first  hundred  lines 
of  the  Iliad.  Our  classical  tutors  may  derive  many  valuable  hints  from  this  in- 
teresting statement  To  these,  and  to  all  who  feel  any  interest  in  the  hnpoft' 
ant  subject  of  education,  we  cordially  recommend  a  careful  perusal  of 
valuable  publication. 


Thb  History  of  Chivalry  and  the  Crusades.    In  two  vols.    By  the  Rev. 
Henry  Stebbing,  M.  A.    Edinburgh :  Constable  and  Co. 

These  volumes  form  the  fiftieth  and  fifty-first  of  *'  Constable's  MisoeUanVi'* 
and  two  more  acceptable  volumes  could  not  have  been  presented  to  ^e  public. 
Whatever  degree  of  merit  the  other  portions  of  the  miscellany,  past  or  to  oonie, 
may  possess,  the  History  of  the  Crusades  will  always  be  turned  to  as  one  of  its 
most  fascinating  and  useful  features.  We  are  almost  weary  of  the  repetition 
of  Burke's  celeorated  dictum,  that  the  age  of  chivalry  ha4  passed  for  ever ; 
although  tlie  flourish  of  a  dagger  in  the  House  of  Commons  appeared  some- 
thing like  a  contradiction  to  the  fact,  and  implied  that  chivalry  was  at  tiiat 
time  not  so  far  gone  as  he  imagined.  Since  that  memorable  era,  however, 
chivalrv  has  not  ventured  to  lift  up  its  head  amongst  us ; — ^how  far  Mr.  Steb- 
bing's  mstory  may  tend  to  re-animate  it  is  another  matter.-  The  subject,  in  its 
present  form,  is  invested  with  as  much  interest,  and  offers  as  many  attnctions, 
as  it  could  boast  in  the  day  of  its  triumphs.  We  read  the  history  of  romantic 
encounters,  and  knightly  achievement,  \fiih  all  the  eagerness  and  aridity  of 
those  that  beheld  them.  The  age  of  trophies  and  tournaments  is  brought  beck; 
we  see  the  hero  in  his  habit  aslic  lived,  and  we  follow  him  with  delin^t  through 
his  battles  and  exploits,  because  we  do  not  participate  in  the  dangers  of  IheSn. 
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We  axe  tbankfiil  that  the  progress  of  enlightenment  and  intellect  hare  rendered 
the  brilliant  pictures  here  painted  but  as  the  inventions  of  imagination — that 
the  glory  of  the  knight  is  but  as  a  shadow,  and  his  achievements  as  a  fable. 
Mr.  Stebbing  has  done  well  in  stripping  chivalry  of  that  false  and  superficial 
adornment  in  which  the  opinions  of  mankind  have  been  disposed  to  conceal  its 
true  character.  He  shows  the  machinery  upon  which  all  its  magnificence 
moved ;  he  paints  the  crusader  in  the  dazzling  decorations  which  his  valour 
and  adventures  threw  around  him ;  and  then,  removing  the  poetic  ma.sk,  exhi- 
bits the  deformity  that  had  been  mistaken  for  beauty,  and  the  pride  that  had 
assumed  the  semblance  of  virtue  and  piety. 

The  account  of  the  origin  of  chivalry,  and  its  early  progress  in  France,  Spain, 
and  our  own  country,  is  full  of  interest,  and  presents  the  result  of  considemble 
research  in  a  brief  and  convenient  form.  The  history  of  the  various  crusades, 
down  to  the  final  fall  of  Jerusalem,  is  no  less  remarkable  for  the  information 
which  it  conveys,  and  the  animated  nature  of  the  incidents  and  events  it  records, 
than  for  Uie  elegance,  clearness,  and  perspicuity  of  its  style,  and  the  justness 
and  discrimination  of  its  positions. 


The  Captive  of  Fez  :  a  Poem  in  five  cantos.  By  Thomas  Aird.  Edinburgh: 
Blackwood. 

There  is  more  poetry  in  one  page  of  this  volume  than  in  all  the  ten  thou- 
sand cantos  that  have  issued  from  the  press  during  the  present  year.  The 
writer,  who  we  presume  is  a  young  man,  has  studied  in  the  true  school — ^he 
wiH  never  write  prose-poems.  His  verse  is  a  composition  of  Dryden  and 
Byron ;  and  we  cannot  guess,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  which  of  these 
two  great  masters  is  his  favourite.  He  unites  to  the  strong,  clear,  classic 
beauty  of  the  one — the  rich,  wild,  fervid  spirit  that  breathes  in  every  pliable 
of  the  other.  And  yet  his  poetr)'  is  full  of  iaults — ^he  gives  us  a  blot  for 
almost  every  beauty.  But  they  are  defects  of  the  right  kmd,  arising  not  from 
a  want  or  weakness  of  imagination,  but  from  the  excess  of  it  He  soars  too 
high  and  too  eageriy  to  move  upon  a  steady  wing.  His  mantle  is  too  hea\'y 
with  gold,  too  stiff  with  embroidery,  to  be  worn  gpracefully ;  but  it  is  decorated 
with  no  flimsy,  tinselled  pomp^no  paste  jewels.  The  story  is  a  melancholy 
one ;  but  it  is  in  many  respects  skilfully  told,  and  is  full  of  interest.  The 
hero  ma^  properly  be  called  a  captive,  for  the  first  and  last  lines  ef  this  long 
poem  alike  descrioe  him  in  chains;  and  he  is  very  seldom  at  liberty  through- 
out the  poem.  Some  of  the  characters  are  boldly  and  dramatically  touched— 
the  Suhana,  who  is  a  flash  of  lightning  persoxufied,  and  the  noble-minded 
but  unhappy  Geraldine  especially.  As  a  specimen  of  the  faults  to  which  we 
have  alluaea,  we  select  a  couplet  in  which  sense  and  beau^  are  most  ingeni- 
ously sacrificed  to  originality  :— 

**  The  skirring  moon  flew  on  her  shining  track, 
And  from  her  horn-tips  tossed  the  wispy  rack*** 

Bat  we  could  find  lines  infinitely  more  beautiful  than  these  are  bad ;  eveiy 
other  page  contains  passages  almost  as  rich  and  vigorous  as  the  following : 

'<  Why,  I  might  wish  these  idle  dajrs  were  by ; 
Affiin  might  wish  to  see  the  glorious  sky 
Wide-shining  o'er  the  world.     Th'  old  solemn  night 
With  all  her  stars  uid  silver  moon  of  light ; 
The  lifting-up  of  Day,  when  Night  has  ceased, 
High  on  the  golden  mountains  of  the  East; 
And  Noon; — all  these,  the  seasons  in  their  range, 
That  come  and  go  with  sweet  dividual  change— 
Storm-flawt,  and  Winter's  Uiundeiings,  when  he 
Has  made  his  loud  winds  blow  upon  the  sea ; 
And  Spring,  and  Summer's  glorious  flush,  that  ripea 
To  costly  Autumn  with  its  golden  pipes— 
Still  haunt  my  heart !" 


The  fjoequent  menioiui  wbkh  we  find  in  this  poem  tend  gtuAy  to 
the  effect  of  some  of  its  finest  passages,  and  to  desiioy  that  chann  of  simplieii^y 
without  which  music  breathes  in  vain,  and  beauty  ligbtens  upon  the  sense 
for  a  moment,  only  to  fade  away  and  be  forgotten.  The  work,  howerer,  is  but 
the  herald  of  one  far  more  powerful  and  less  faulty.  Wc  have  the  most 
certain  and  satisfactory  proox  before  us,  that  the  author  is  not  one  of  those 
who  are  easily  satisfied  with  a  little  £aine.    There  is  in  him  that  which 

**  Gives  the  world  assurance  of  a  poet*' 
It  is  the  gem  which  time  and  labour  must  polish. 


The  MossuLitAN.    By  R.  R.  Madden,  Esq.,  author  of  '^Trarela  in  Turkey,* 
&c.    3  vols.    London :  Colbum  and  Bentley. 

The  appetite  for  eastern  story  seems  to  be  by  no  means  on  the  decline. 
Scimitars  and  sajaams  flourish  in  every  second  volume  that  appears ;  and  the 
Moslem  is  to-day  where  the  Scot  was  yesterday.  The  "  gude  auld  toun**  has 
retired  before  the  rising  glories  of  Stambonl,  and  the  tartan  has  given  place  in 
popularity  to  the  turban.  This  oriental  field,  however,  fertile  as  it  is,  is  becoming 
almost  exhausted  by  repeated  crops  in  the  same  track ;  and  little  hope  m 
novelty  of  any  kind  will  shortly  remain,  unless  some  sagacious  traveller  shall 
happen  to  discover  the  seeds  of  romance  among  the  Esquimaux  or  the 
Dutch. 

**The  Mussulman"  is  a  narrative  in  the  ultra-Turkish  shrle.  Suleiman, 
the  Aga  of  Boumarbashi,  conceiving  a  passion  for  the  vnie  of  a  Fanariot 
refugee,  poisons  him.  The  object  of  this  unhallowed  affection,  deprived  oif 
her  husband  and  her  child,  who  has  also  been  seized,  loses  her  senses,  makes 
her  escape  from  the  harem,  and  is  supposed  to  have  destroyed  herself.  The 
boy  meanwhile  is  adopted  by  the  Aga,  and  reared  as  his  own  son  in  the 
Turkish  faith.  Mouraid  is  a'  youth  of  high  promise — amiable,  gentle,  and 
affectionate— and  is  well-contrasted  with  the  real  son  of  the  Aga,  a  compound 
of  cruelty,  selfishness,  and  ignorance.  Arriving  at  man*s  estate,  he  Jeams 
accidentally  the  wrongs  which  his  parents  had  sustained  at  the  hands  of  his 
supposed  father ;  and  from  that  moment  his  character  imdergoes  a  sudden 
and  terrible  change — ^the  pure  current  of  his  life  is  turned  at  once  to  bitterness 
and  bloodshed.  His  first  step  of  revenge  is  to  assassinate  and  plunder  the 
agent  by  whose  means  the  ruin  of  his  parents  had  been  effected ;  and  his 
next,  to  carry  off  Zuleika,  the  Aga's  daughter,  with  whom  he  had  been  reared 
as  a  sister,  and  who  is  fondly  attached  to  him.  In  this  attempt  he  is  foiled. 
He  makes  his  escape,  however;  succeeds  in  possesdng  himself  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  man  he  had  murdered ;  sails  fiir  Egypt  in  an 
open  boat,  and  is  ultimately  left  on  shore  by  the  treacheiy  of  the  boatman  he 
had  employed,  without  a  single  piastre  or  a  prospect  of  obtaining  redress.  This  a 
perhaps  the  most  effective  situation  in  the  story.  He  at  length  marries  a  widow, 
whose  life  he  has  saved,  and  whom  he  has  subsequenuy  robbed;  quanels, 

2uits  her,  and  engages  in  the  service  of  the  satrap  of  Modem  Egypt,  Mohamed 
Ji.  By  him  he  is  emjployed  to  organize  the  scheme  which  terminated  so 
successmlly  in  the  assassination  of  Uie  Mamelukes  in  the  year  18 11,  of  which, 
by  the  wa^,  a  concise  and  forcible  narrative  is  ffiven.  In  plundering  the  boose 
of  one  of  the  Beys,  he  discovers  Zuleibi,  the  memory  of  whose  love  has 
accompanied  him  even  amidst  the  guilt  and  infamy  in  which  he  is  plunged. 
In  attempting  to  rescue  her  he  is  wounded  severelv ;  but  on  his  recovery 
obtains  an  order  from  Mohamed  for  the  head  of  the  Delhi  chief  who  has 
carried  her  off,  and  follows  him  to  the  holv  city.  In  the  deserts  he  is 
captured  by  a  troop  of  Bedouin  Arabs ;  ana  having  escaped  tram  these, 
he  is  exposed  to  still  greater  danger  from  the  burning  sands  and  the  breath  of 
the  simoom.  Just  as  he  is  on  the  point  of  perishing  of  thirsty  and  soffering 
the  most  dreadful  of  all  deaths,  he  is  saved  by  Suleiman  Aga,  the  author  of 
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all  his  wrongs  Mid  vsetekednefis ;  and  a  new  toeaa  of  tzicunpli  is  opened  to 
liiin.  The  Asa,  who  is  on  a  pilfrinu^  to  the  holy  city,  is  dying  in  the 
desert;  and  Mouxad  gxatifies  a  nend-like,  or  rather  Tuik-like  revenge,  hy 
hanging  orer  the  conch  of  his  Tietim,  muring  the  poison  of  hatred  and  horror 
into  his  soul,  and  embittering  his  aying  breath.  Zuleika  dies  somewhat 
suddenly,  *'  broken-hearted,*'  and  without  seeing,  though  loving  to  the  last, 
the  wretched  object  of  her  childish  affection.  And  Moiuad,  after  learning  the 
&te  of  his  mother,  who  had  for  years  wandered,  a  maniac,  among  caves  and 
tombs,  dies  in  a  dungeon  of  the  plague,  under  circumstances  the  most  pitiable 
and  appalling.  Such  is  the  outline  of  the  tale,  which  is  broken  at  intervals 
by  two  or  throe  episodes,  that  in  themselves  are  not  destitute  of  interest  It 
wiU  be  seen  that  the  plot  is  most  tragically  Turkish.  Pbtols  and  pestilence, 
sabres  and  simooms,  plague,  thirst,  rapine,  and  murder,  meet  us  at  every  step. 
One  page  ends  in  poison,  and  the  next  begins  in  blood ;  there  is  a  perpetual 
succession  of  interesting  crimes— -a  procession  of  horrors  stalkinff  through 
three  volumes.  This  is  not  Mr.  Madden^s  fault;  his  subject  no  doubt  requires 
such  a  display,  but  it  is  not  the  less  repulsive  on  that  account.  The  events, 
though  they  may  be  founded  on  fact,  are,  in  some  instances,  too 
glaringly  coloured,  and  the  incidents  generally  are  too  melo-dramatically 
conceived,  to  render  the  effect  either  so  pleasing  or  so  profitable  as  might 
be  desired.  The  spirit  of  caricature  too  frequently  peeps  out,  and  covers 
what  would  otherwise  be  true  and  natural  with  an  air  of  extravagance. 
There  is  a  half-length  portrait  of  an  English  fanatic,  which,  though  it  does 
not  quite  harmonize  with  the  scene,  is  cleverly  drawn ;  and  two  full-lengths-— 
a  kind-hearted  pagan  astrologer,  and  a  foolish  dervish  who  turns  out  to  be  the 
first  saint  in  Turkey.  There  are  many  descriptive  parts  in  these  volumes 
that  we  admire,  and  some  few  which  are  above  our  comprehension.  The 
following  passage  occurs  in  the  account  of  the  death  of  Zuleika,  which  is  in 
other  respects  very  sweetly  written :  ^  Patience  might  have  borrowed  her 
mien  to  chasten  the  regard  of  Sorrow,  and  Meekness  might  have  taken  the 
Religion  of  her  look  to  sanctify  the  glance  of  Pity  on  the  seuulchro  of  Hope." 
Snrdy  a  key  to  this  passage  should  &ve  been  appended  to  the  volumes. 

We  consider  this  production  an  evidence  of  the  error  into  which  publishers 
frequently  fall,  in  insisting  upon  three  volumes  whether  the  materials  will 
admit  of  it  or  not  Had  '*  The  Mussulman"  been  written  in  two,  it  woidd 
have  found  as  many  readers,  and  more  admirers. 

Chbonicl£s  of  a  School  Boom.    By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  Editor   of  '*  The 
Juvenile  Forget>me»not*'    Westley  and  Davis. 

For  reasons  that  to  us  appear  sound  and  weighty  we  shall  leave  others  to 
say  their  say  about  this  little  volume,  and  decline  ofiering  any  opinion  of  our 
oiftn  in  reference  to  it  Mrs.  Hall  has  been  long  a  friend  and  contributor  to 
the  British  Magazine ;  if  she  have  found  favour  in  the  sight  of  its  readers,  any 
recommendation  of  her  book  will  be  unnecessary — ^if  she  have  not  been  so  for- 
tunate, it  will  be  useless.  We  will  merely  observe  that  it  consists  of  seven, 
tales — Marie  de  Jariot — ^Millicent  0*firian — Sweet  May  Douglas — ^The  Two 
Indians — ^the  Painter's  Sister — Zillah  Penrose — and  the  Deaf  and  Blind ;  that 
several  little  treatises  upon  botany,  conchology,  &c.  &c.,  are  placed  between 
each  story ;  and  that  her  object  has  been  to  give  solid  and  useful  instruction 
duDugh  a  medium  which  seldom  fiuls  to  produce  eflfect  upon  youthful  minds. 

To  this  we  would  merely  add,  .that  the  volume  is  "  intended,  not  for  child- 
hood, but  for  those  emeraing  from  it"  The  stories  are  supposed  to  be  told  by 
Mrs.  Ashburton,  an  aged  sdioolmistress.    The  following  is  one  of  ^em : — 

«  SWEET  MAY  DOUGLAS. 

"  I  cannot  describe  Alay  to  you,  nor  can  I  chronicle  her  as  she  deserves.    Her 

companions  never  called  her  solely  by  her  sweet  and  simple  name,  there  was  always 

some  accompaniment  to  itt    It  was  either  'Merry  May,'  or  'Pretty  May,' or 

Qentle  May,'  or  <  Highland  May/  but  more  frequently  |i»an  aD,  <  Sweet  May 
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Douglas !'  And,  in  truth,  slie  united  in  her  fiiry  form  all  the  feniiiine  virtiie*— a 
duodecimo  of  loves  and  graces — she  was  merry,  and  pretty,  and  gentle ;  of  noUe 
Scottish  descent ;  the  soul  of  mirth  and  innocence — ^like  a  sunbeam  that  rests  upon 
the  earth,  without  bdn^  contaminated  by  its  baseness.  Sweet  May  Douglas !  She 
was  bom  in  May,  baptised  in  May,  came  to  Howard  Cottage  in  May,  and  left  it 
in  May,  after  a  brief  soioum  of  two  years.  How  we  all  loved  her !  If  she  had  a 
fiiult.  It  was  a  little,  Htue  petulance,  or  rather  impatience  of  temper ;  an  over  eager- 
ness to  do  all  things — ^the  evil  attendant  upon  activity  and  genius ;  and  it  was  pro- 
vokingly  difficult  to  correct  it :  often  have  I  called  her,  intending  to  reprove  some 
hasty  gesture,  or  still  more  hasty  word ;  and  she  would  come,  and  raise  her  spesk- 
ing  violet  eyes,  smmming  in  tears,  to  my  face,  while  the  reproof  still  hung  upon 
my  lips.  Nothing  but  the  powerful  knowledge  of  the  responsibility  of  my  situa- 
tion, would  ever  mive  foreea  me  to  visit  with  displeasure  this  lovely  child  of  the 
mountain  land*  When  I  first  saw  her  she  was  about  fourteen,  but  not  larger  than 
most  children  of  ten  ;  the  only  daughter  of  a  long-widowed  father ;  and  had  never, 
until  then,  quitted  his  castle  in  the  Highlands,  where  he  shielded  his  lone  flower 
with  that  deep  and  almost  engiosring  anxiety  that  a  man  of  feeling  and  cultivated 
mind  can  alone  conceive.  He  was  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman ;  much  sorrow  had 
estranged  him  from  the  world.  <  But^I  must  one  day,  for  her  sake,  return  to  it,aud 
guard  her  there  as  well  as  in  solitude,*  he  said  to  me ;  <  and  as  I  would  not  have  mg 
child  deficient  in  what  are  called  accomplishments,  let  her  be  well  tutored  in  music, 
drawing,  and  dancing ;  investigate  her  progress  in  French  and  Italian,  as  well  9s 
in  general  information ;  and  my  young  recluse  wtIL  not  be  found  wanting.*  To 
all  but  May,  *  the  Douglas '  was  a  cold,  stem  man ;  but  I  never  felt  more  keenly 
for  the  sorrow  of  another,  than  when  he  parted  from  his  daughter  in  my  little 
parlour,  which  the  pupil*s  called  *  The  Reception  Room.*  The  full  tears  burst, 
and  ran  down  his  iron  countenance,  as,  at  last,  he  placed  the  sweet  girl  in  my  armi, 
and  rushed  to  his  carriage." 

"  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  describe  May*s  sorrow — for  «  time  it  wss 
overwhelming ;  but  in  a  few  days  she  regained  her  usual  cheerfulness,  and  xns 
thenceforwaixi,  ever  as  merry  as  a  lark  on  the  first  sunny  morning  of  spring. 

'<Mr.  Douglas  certainly  made  a  great  sacrifice  for  May*s  advantage.  How 
desolate  he  must  have  felt  m  his  lone  castle,  without  that  sportive  creature,  who 
knew  so  well  how  to  soften  and  dispel  bis  moody  tempers.  But  oh !  how  deep, 
how  devoted,  is  a  parent's  love  ! — ^how  self-sacrificing — ^how  self-denjring— hov 
pure  in  its  object — how  firm  in  its  purpose !  It  is  one  of  the  beautiAil  mysteries 
of  nature,  and  one  of  the  noblest  doctnnes  of  revealed  religion ! 

"  May  Douglas  was  as  new  to  us  as  we  were  to  her ;  and  when  sorrowing  at  her 
father's  departure  was  softened,  the  sunniness  of  her  disposition  shone  upon  us  sll! 
Traly,  a  joyous  countenance  is  most  pleasing  to  look  upon — it  bears  the  stamp  of 
the  (uvine  image  with  gratitude ;  and  if  douds  sometimes  pass  over  it,  they  are  like 
those  of  April,  which  overshadow  a  beautiful  landscape — smiling  even  amid  tean. 

"  May  was  every  where,  yet  seldom  in  the  %vay.  She  danced,  she  sung,  she 
lausrhed,  and  was  as  full  of  life  as  a  fawn ;  yet  never  mde  or  boisterous : — the  betm 
ideal  of  youth  and  ele^ce,  of  simplicity  and  grace.  All  the  girls  loved  her.  May 
Douglas  corrected  their  exercises — French,  £nglish,  and  Italian.  I  never  could 
understand  how  she  learned  drawing ;  for  she  conveyed  to  paper,  whether  rice, 
Bristol,  plain,  or  tinted,  all  flowers— from  the  blue  harebell  that  she  loved  to  twine 
with  the  bright  clusters  of  her  hair,  to  the  statel}r  lily,  or  glowing  piony.  She 
would  touch  up,  with  extraordinary  £>cility,  the  pupiVs  first  attempts ;  count  time, 
for  thme  who  iiad  no  ear ;  and  absolutely  undertook  to  teach  singing  to  Msriamne 
Talbot!  Mariamne  Talbot! — a  great  girl  who  could  not  teU  one  tune  from 
another,  and  was  always  discontented. 

«  Mariamne  was  the  only  cause  of  uneasiness  to  the  merry  May,  duriqg  her 
sojourn  with  me ;  shc^  had  a  long,  pale  face,  which  would  have  oeen  pleasing^  had 
it  been  animated ;  and  moreover,  a  provoking  way  of  always  looking  uninterested 
at  whatever  was  goiuR  forward.  She  would  sit  for  ever  in  one  attitude,  her  petite 
pvaonnt  sdffened  totne  utmost,  and  all  her  curls  arranged  as  if  they  each  contained 
the  same  number  of  hairs  (the  girls  declared  she  counted  them).  Then  she  wanted 
to  leam,  but  in  her  own  way;  she  was  unfortunately  passed  school-girl  age,  sad, 
foigetting  that  she  had  not  school-girl  knowledge,  would  begin  at  the  wrong  end ; 
she  wished  Xofimsh  before  she  had  commenced  i  she  waged  open  warwidi  giannsr, 
arithmetic,  and  history ;  declared  that  writing  exercises  was  a  loss  of  tine^  and 
always  began  her  sentences  of  expostulation  (which  were  very  frequent)  egvait 
to  tasks,  by  saying,  <  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  for  a  young  woman  at  niy  tims 
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of  life  to  do  flo  and  so/  forgettiiig  that  it  is  information»  not  age,  which  ripens 
intdlecL  Poor  girl ! — ^sbe  was  a  very  torment ;  and  so  thought  May ;  and  she 
nsed  aU  her  arts  of  persuasion,  and  called  in  all  the  assistance  of  her  eloquence,  to 
coax  the  obstinate  Mariamne  to  do  as  others  did. 

*' '  But  I  don't  like  grammar,  and,  in  my  opinion,  I  don't  think  I  shall  want  it,' 
sighed  MiKS  Talbot. 

" '  But  vou  cannot  write  a  correct  letter,  dear  Mariamne,  nor  parse  a  sentence,' 
replied  May,  passing  her  arm  round  her  neck;  'and  besides,  Mrs.  Ashburton 
knows  best.' 

"  *  But  a  young  woman  at  my  time  of  life,'  recommenced  the  dull  lady — 

*<  *  Ought  not  to  have  come  to  school,  if  she  did  not  intend  to  do  as  she  was 
hid.'  And  then  the  little  fairy  in  her  sweetest  tone  would  add — <  Go  to  it  cheer- 
lully,  Mariamne :  you  know  you  must  attend ;  and  what  is  done  cheerfully  will 
always  be  done  welL  Now  do  smile,  and  I  will  give  you  such  a  long  singing 
lesson,  and  teach  you  <  The  Lass  of  Patie's  Mill.' 

<<  And  sometimes  Miss  Talbot's  formal  features  would  relax  into  a  marble  smile, 
although  even  that  was  an  effort.  Certainly  she  owed  Miss  Douglas  much  gra- 
titude. Poor  Mariamne !  She  was  too  old  and  too  opiniated  to  learn,  and  I  was 
glad  to  find  that  soon  after  she  left  me,  she  married  respectably,  and  was  settled  in 
comfort.  Her  husband's  income,  united  to  her  own,  make  a -comibrtable  whole; 
and  at  the  entertainments  which  their  situation  in  life  obliges  them  to  give,  she 
receives  her  guests  with  all  the  sober  etiquette  of  a  well-organized  automaton. 

*'  May's  £ither  was  very  fond  of  flowers,  and  desired  that  his  daughter  should  un- 
derstana  the  beautiful  and  interesting  science  of  botany.  This  she  of  course  was 
anxious  to  acconiplish,  and  all  her  leisure  moments  were  engaged  in  forming  a 
HcrttiM  siccuM  of  Eng^sh,  or  in  cultivating  rare  specimens  of  green-house  plants, 
which  were  to  accompany  her  to  Scotland.  Her  impatience  retarded  the  growth 
of  her  favourites  most  sadly.  She  would  finger  the  young  shoots,  and  try  such 
various  ways  lo  make  them  blossom  quickly,  that  they  either  shot  forth  too  soon, 
and  were  weak  and  unhealthy,  or  they  became  thick  and  stunted.  I  more  than 
once  discovered  her  investigating  the  bulb  of  a  hyacinth,  after  it  had  been  some 
time  planted,  to  ascertain  if  it  were  shooting ! 

"  *  Well,  May,*  I  said  to  her  one  morning,  as  she  vna  returning  from  a  hoUbed 
where  she  had  just  placed  some  mignonette  pots,  <  have  you  been  trying  any  new 
experiments  this  morning  ?' 

** '  O  yes,  dear  madam ;  I  read  in  a  book  of  a  particular  compost,  that  would 
make  gersniums  blossom  three  months  sooner  than  usual ;  so  1  have  just  been 
putring  some  of  it  to  that  beautiful  one  you  were  so  good  as  to  give  me.  Only 
think — ^three  months !' 

**  *  What  book  did  you  discover  this  wonderful  receipt  in,  my  merry  May  ?'  I 
enquired. 

*■ '  Oh,  only  think  how  fortunate !' — she  exclaimed.  '  In  the  old  tool-house, 
amongst  a  heap  of  trowels,  and  rakes,  and  slates,  and  iron,  hunting  for  my  little 
spade,  there  it  was— dear  old  book !  Don't  }rou  admire  old  looking  books,  dear 
madam  ?  They  seem  as  if  there  were  something  iu  them,  and  always  put  me  in 
mind  of  the  huge  silver-clasped  antique  volumes  in  papa's  library.* 

<<  *  In  the  first  place,  May,  vou  ought  not  to  have  used  an  urAuthorised  or  untried 
experiment  on  so  valuable  a  plant,  because  you,  as  yet,  can  neither  jud^e  of  causes 
or  their  effects,  and  vou  ought  to  have  asked  before  you  acted ;  and  m  the  next 
place,  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  attached  to  a  book  merely  because  it  looks  old ;  I  like 
first  to  know  something  of  its  eontaUs  as  well  as  its  cover.' 

**  Poor  May  was  abashed,  and  at  lust  ssid — <  Tou  are  right,  I  am  sure,  dear 
madam ;  I  am  too  hasty ;  here  ia  the  recipe/  and  she  pulled  the  tattered  volume  out 
of  her  garden  basket ;  a  glance  convinced  mc  that  it  was,  as  I  suspected,  one  of 
those  nostrums  that  ultimately  destroy  a  plant  bv  forcing  its  strengui ;  however,  I 
kept  my  opinion  to  myself,  resolving  practically  to  shew  my  young  friend  the,  ill 
efiects  of  her  precipitancy. 

<* «  Shall  I  transplant  it,  madam  ?*  ssid  she,  casting  on  me  one  of  her  beseeching 
looks ;  <  perhaps  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  save  it^  if  indeed  the  compound  is  bju- 
nous—* 

**  'My  dear,  May/  I  replied,  <you  well  know  the  anxiety  your  impatience  has 
caused  me ;  however,  take  care  of  the  plant,  and  we  shall  then  see  how  it  will 
get  on.' 

**  <  But  it  may  die,*  persisted  the  little  maid. 

"  <  We  shall  see,'  I  said,  and  returned  to  the  house«    I  cannot  tell  you  how  con- 
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ttantiv  and  tendeil^  tbe  gentle  giri  watchad  her  plant ;  the  laat  thing  in  l2»  

ing,  tne  fint  thing  in  the  moniing.  It  was  watered,  shaded  firom  the  noond^  heat, 
and  the  midnight  c(dd ;  suddenly  its  leaves  increased,  then  came  the  delicate  ^ak 
bud,  and  the  bursting  blossom.  Al<me  it  bloomed ;  and  when  May  looked  on  its 
early  beauty,  I  saw  by  her  smiling  eyes  that  my  remarks  faded  from  her  remem- 
brance, precisely  as  the  size  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  increased,  '  It  looks  healthy, 
dear  madam ;  what  think  you  now  of  the  compost  ?* 
"  *  I  will  tell  you  this  day  month,*  I  answered. 

**  The  flowers  faded  quickly,  and  then  the  leaves  assumed  a  sickly  hue ;  one  by 
one  they  witl^red  from  the  stem,  which,  from  being  firm  and  dean,  oeoame  yellow 
and  sapless ;  before  the  month  had  passed,  poor  May*s  geranium  was  quite  dead : 
we  walked  slowly  to  the  green-house,  and  MaVs  step  was  slower  than  usaaL 
IVhen  we  entered  I  pointed  to  the  withered  shrub,  and  May  perfectly  nndentood 
my  meaning. 

*'  *  I  know  I  have  killed  it  by  my  ira^tienee,'  she  sobbed  forth;  *it  waa  so 
lovely ;  the  very  species  papa  wished  for ;  it  was  flourishing  so  well  !* 

«  <  My  sweet  May  Douglas,'  1  said, '  this  time  your  impatience  has  only  deatiuyed 
a  flower ;  and  fortunate  will  its  death  be  if  your  evQ  habit  is  corrected.  Had  you 
consulted  the  gardener  or  me,  before  you  doctored  the  poor  thing  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  old  book,  for  which,  without  any  reason,  you  formed  so  violeBt  tm. 
attachment,  we  would  have  pointed  out  to  you  vAy  it  must  nave  been  eyentuaOy  kiUed 
by  the  application ;  but  you  have  learnt,  I  hope,  a  useful  lesson.  JB^>erienee,  ufr. 
fortunately,  is  a  better  tutor  than  precept'  May  replied  not,  but  carefully  picked 
up  the  shnvelled  remnants  of  the  once  glowing  flower.  '  I  will,'  she  said  at  hut ; 
*  put  one  of  those  leaves  into  my  locket,  and  it  riiaD  be  unto  me  as  an  amulet,  to 
preserve  me  from  my  besetting  sin.  I  cannot  surely  look  upon  it  and  be  a^Hn 
impatient.* 

*< '  I  have  no  objection  to  your  talisman,'  I  answered ;  <  but  there  is  even  abetter 
one  than  that.  Let  the  remembrance  of  the  ill  effects  of  impadenee  be  impreaacd 
upon  you  mind,  and  that,  with  the  belief  in  the  good  resulting  firom  reflection,  wifl 
preserve  you  firom  errors  of  a  similar  nature.' 

<*  May,  from  that  hour,  was  unto  herself  a  severe  monitor;  and  when  was  Uonr 
of  this  nature  unrewarded  ?  I  am  certain  that  there  is  no  habit,  nor  propensity, 
which  cannot  be  overcome,  if  the  person  he  conacunu  of  ike  trrw^  and  anxious  $o 
amend :  and  the  eaaemess,  the  longing  after  perfection^  and  ai  aB  eacrifieoe  endtoaamr^ 
ing  to  attain  it,  i$  the  unerring  proof  of  a  nnnifof  a  superior  east.  The  proud  (in 
common  parlance)~*the  selfish — ^the  mean-^tlie  giddy,  are  incapable  of^  sodi  ■■ 
exertion. 

"  Richly  was  Maj  repaid  for  her  watchfulness,  by  the  advantages  of  a  well 
regulated  mind,  which,  with  an  unchecked  impatience  she  never  covM  have 
enjoyed. 

**  At  last  the  hour  of  separation  arrived,  and  her  father  was  again  seated  in  my 
little  green  parlour ;  his  iron  front  unchanged,  and  no  symptom  of  feding  percep- 
tible in  his  demeanour,  except,  that  when  his  eye  rested  on  the  improved  grace  and 
beauty  of  Mav,  the  unwelcome  tear  would  glitter,  and  a  sort  of  unoontroBabie 
quiver  agitate  nis  upper  lip. 

'*  I  never  saw  her  look  so  lovely  as  at  the  very  hour  when  she  became  to  me  only 
a  vision  of  the  past    Here  figure  was  much  bdow  the  middle  size,  but  it  pos- 
sessed all  the  ease  and  contour  of  early  womanhood ;  her  fisir  and  luxuriant  hair, 
parted  on  her  noble  brow,  fell  in  unconstrained  curls  over  her  polished  shoulden* 
To  please  her  father  she  wore  the  familv  tartan,  and  ever  since  I  have  loved  H%h- 
land  plaids  of  all  casts  and  clans.     Joy  lent  an  additional  brightness  to  her  dieek, 
and  sorrow — for  even  then,  returning  as  she  was  to  the  land  of  her  birth,  the  hdb 
of  her  forefathers — ^sorrow  at  leaving  us  caused  her  eyes  to  overflow  with  teaisk 
She  went ;  and  oh,  the  blank  that  succeeded !    All  missed  her  joyous  voiee— her 
innocent  mirth— and  even  the  words  of  gentle  admonition  she  so  affectioaalcly 
bestowed  upon  those  who  needed.     We  had  red  eyes  for  a  month  or  more;  em 
the  black  cat,  and  the  lame  terrier,  moped  and  fretted !     Smirk,  the  prettiest  of  a& 
pretty  spanids,  howled  an  entire  we^  at  her  bed-room  door.     Fzin:,  briskest  of 
squirrels,  quarrelled  with  his  nuts ! 

"  I  have  heard  of  this  fairy  girl  from  various  sources.    In  the  joumd  of  coufti  I 

have  read  of  her  beauty,  modesty,  and  wit ;  a  rare  triumvirate,  too  sddom  united! 

I  have  been  told  of  her  charities  to  her  faUier*s  clansmen ;  how  she  has  bcstaitwd 

upon  them  comforts  they  had  never  hoped  to  possess. 

I  once  Fecdyed  under  my  roof,  dunng  his  sojournment  in  Eng^uid,  ■  icco^ 
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bat,  spright  ttaBOMtet  of  the  Seottiih  kirk,  whoie  gmtitiide  for  the  UeiiuuB  con- 
ferred hf  (as  he  esUed  her)  *  The  Lady  Deuglae'  upon  hk  frmily,  wbs  omy  but. 
pused  by  his  gratitude  to  the  Almighty.  <  Oh !  but  iff  an  awfu*  thing,'  he  would 
cay,  '  to  see  the  wee  bonny  creature  set  sich  an  example  to  a'  the  grey  hairs  in  the 
Highlands ;  great  lords  and  ladies  thought  to  wile  her  awa*  £ra'  us  this  winter ;  and 
they  clavered  aboot  the  great  doings  at  the  king*s  court,  and  said  enow  to  turn  the 
head  of  any  mortal  woman ;  but  it  wou'd  na'  do — ^the  kirk  wanted  repairs ;  she's 
a'  foremost  in  God's  work ;  and  the  manse,  (may  the  Almighty  bless  her)  rebuild, 
ing;  and  many  o'  the  huts,  or  booses  I  may  ca'  them,  in  the  bonny  village  she 
phinned  her  ain  sell  and  that*8  ca*d  after  her  May-Bourn,  were  unfinished ;  *  I'll 
na*  spend  my  father's  money  that  like,"  said  she,  "  while  his  ain  people  want,  for 
the  honour  of  Ms  name.  I  was  once  at  their  shows,  and  he  was  pleased  when  I 
was  praised ;  but  my  heart's  with  my  ain  fireside ;  and  to  see  the  bra'  wives  of  our 
dan,  dean,  contented,  and  happy,  is  sweeter  to  the  heart  of  little  May  D&af^, 
than  a*  the  silk  attire  she  could  don,  or  a'  the  flatteries  she  could  hear;'  she  says 
mair  words,  and  sweeter ;  but  I  canna'  remember  noo,  and  sure  na*  laverock  was 
ever  more  gay  or  cheerfu'  fra'  night  till  morning.' 

**  This  was  what  I  expected ;  but  it  rejoiced  my  heart  to  hear  my  hopes  con- 
finned.     Again  I  listened  to  the  venerable  man. 

"  <  She  is  na*  fond  of  gew-gaws ;  yet  to  her  silver  chain  she  wears  a  locket  or 
twa;  she  bade  me  tell  ye,  that  her  ''amulet,"  the  dead  leaf,  was  dear  as  ever  to 
her ;  that  poor  withered  thing  I  know  is  in  one ;  the  other  bit  o*  gould  is  mair 
new ;  and  I  did  hear  my  gude  wife  say  something  about  her  betrothment  to  a  young 
ffentleraan ;  but  that  she  will  never  marry  during  her  father's  life,  as  she  could  na' 
leave  him ;  and  he  could  iU,  she  says,  now  in  his  auld  age,  bear  a  young  master  in 
his  ain  hdls.' 

'<  I  had  forgot  to  mention  that  every  Christmas  day  I  receive  a  laconic  note  frem 
the  old  gentleman,  accompanied  by  a  small  cask  of  whiskey,  some  moor  fowl,  and 
other  substantial  presents,  which  tell  of  the  larveness  of  his  hospitality.  Nor  does 
my  kind  May  forget  the  welcome  letter,  and  the  delicate  cakes  and  concerves  that 

Sroclaim  her  good  housewifery.     May  every  governess  who  acts  consdentiously, 
ave  such  d6ves  as  *  Sweet  May  Douglas !' " 


The  Last  Days  of  Bishop  Heder.  By  Thomas  Robinson,  A.  M.,  Archdeacon 
of  Madras,  and  late  Domestic  Chaplain  to  his  Lordship.  8to.  London : 
Jennings  and  Chaplin. 

Bishop  Heber  was  an  amiable  and  a  clever  man.  To  the  reputation  of  a 
pious  Christian  and  an  elegant  writer,  he  added  in  his  latter  years  that  of  a 
zealous  and  an  exemplar?  dignitary  of  our  church— one  who  had  much  at 
heart  the  advancement  of  Christianity  in  our  East  India  possessions.  Most 
of  the  particulars  of  his  memorable  visitation  are  already  known  to  the  public 
througQ  the  bishop  s  own  journals  and  letters  *  yet  has  the  archdeacon — the 
intercourse  between  himself  and  his  diocesan  having  been  necessarilv  intimate 
and  constant — ^been  enabled  to  add  several  interesting  incidents.  The  details 
of  the  present,  as  of  journals  in  general,  are  minute ;  and  on  tiiis  very  account 
probably  the  more  attractive  to  those  who  feel  interest  in  the  subject—but  for 
the  same  reason  they  defy  analysis.  Besides  the  personal  and  anecdotic 
matter,  which  is  the  leading  attraction  of  these  pages,  tibey  contain  much 
information  relative  to  the  present  condition  and  prospects  oi  the  church  in 
India,  and  the  state  of  Christianity  there  in  genenil.  The  catastrophe  which 
closed  a  career  so  auspiciously  begun  is  no  doubt  unforgutten  by  our  readers. 
Bishop  Heber  was  drowned  in  a  bath  at  Trichinopoly,  on  the  3rd  of  April, 
1836,  having  been  seized,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  surgeons,  with  apo- 
plexy at  the  moment  of  immersion.  The  author  of  tiie  present  volume  assisted 
to  raise  the  body  from  the  water,  and  the  strain  in  which  he  writes  oo  the 
occasion  reflects  equal  credit  on  his  own  heart  and  the  character  of  the  de* 
ceased.  The  sensation  excited  by  the  event  among  those  who  had  received  a 
golden  earnest  of  the  services  he  designed  to  render  them,  is  a  gratifying  fact, 
and  roeaks  more  eloquently  than  words.  The  diarv  is  followed  by  the  aennoa 
pneacned  on  occasion  of  the  funeral; — by  seveiaf  letteis  of  the  biabop  and 
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other  indinduals,  cbieflj  on  ecdnriMtical  affiun ; — ^bj  clinmologicftl  tMm  and 
some  other  suppletieiiUil  matter.  On  the  whole,  this  work  is  calculated  to 
gratify  and  stimulate  the  coriosi^r  of  the  public  respecting  the  author  of 
'*  Palestine," — a  curiosity  which  will  no  doubt  be  fully  and  agreeably  prorided 
for  in  ^e  biography  from  the  pen  of  his  widow ;  to  which  we  shall  next  moDth 
refer. 

The  Atrenxom  ;  an  Original  Literary  Miscellany,  Edited  by  Students  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow.    Glasgow :  KobertBon  and  Atkinson. 

It  is  difficult  accurately  to  characterize  a  work  of  this  kind,  and  to  make 
any  observation  respecting  it  which  will  not  eoually  apply  to  its  fellows.  Mis- 
ceUuues,  such  as  toe  Athenaeum,  have  multiphed  with  the  extensioii  of  \itanrt 
taste  and  knowledge,  and  while  few  fall  short  of  remctable  mediocrity,  stiU 
fewer  possess  any  striking  or  original  features.  Humble  ia  their  pretensioiis, 
they  neither  provoke  severe  criticism,  nor  merit  exalted  praise ;  and  the  diief 
or  only  good  resulting"  from  them  is  the  gratification  afibrded  by  their  appear- 
ance to  the  contributors.  The  Athemeum  is  a  collection  of  articles  in  prose 
and  verse,  ihe  productions  of  Glasgow  students  and  others.  It  contains  the 
usual  proportions  of  comic  and  tragic,  trivial  and  sedate,  and  is  altogether  a 
very  readable  volume.  Among  the  gayer  pieces,  **  A  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife*** 
for  which  a  more  appropriate  as  well  as  original  title  might  have  been  found, 
is  periiaps  the  most^amusing.  It  is  not,  however,  without  blemishes,  which 
considembly  mar  the  effect  of  the  story.  One  of  these  is  a  tendency  to  ooane- 
ness,  with  which  humour  has  no  necessary  connexion ;  and  another  is  the  fiUal 
termination  of  the  hero's  adventures,  which  abrupuv  checks  risibility,  and 
destroys  the  feeling  with  which  the  author  evidently  mtended  the  pexusal  of 
the  narrative  should  be  concluded.  ^  Specimen  of  a  New  Review ''  is  a  good 
imitation  of  what  has  frequently  been  attempted  with  success;  and  **Tlie 
Election'*  is  a  clever  parody  of  that  noble  passage  in  the  third  canto  of  Childe 
Harold,  commencing  ^  There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night"  **The 
Carnival  **  is  wild  and  improbable,  and  not  in  the  best  taste.  Of  the  graver 
portion,  perhajps  the  articles  most  worthy  of  mention  are  ^The  StuMt;** 
*'  A' Legend  of  the  Covenant,'' — a  very  powerful  nanative,  but  somewhat 
nnlsive  •    and  '*  The  Punished  Bjiid.        The  ahove-niuned  nieces,    with 


pulsive ;  and  *'  The  Punished  Raid.'      The  above-named  pieces,  with 
exception,  are  prose.    The  verse  is  generally  of  an  inferior  quality. 

That  the  Athensum  affords  perfect  satisfaction  to  the  students  of  Glasgow 
and  their  friends,  and  thus  fulfils  the  chief  object  of  its  publication,  we  uive 
no  doubt ;  and  we  can  assure  the  reader  for  whom  the  little  work  has  no  local 
interest,  that  he  will  not  peruse  it  without  amusement;  unless  indeed  he  be 
a  second  Fadladeen,  or  a  professor  of  political  economy — for  the  latter  of  whom, 
however,  the  editors  have  prepared  a  sop  in  the  shape  of  an  article  on  that 
science,  a  very  good  article  in  its  way,  but  which,  peifaaps,  does  not  amalga- 
mate well  wiUi  the  other  ingredients  of  the  volume. 


A  Compendious  German  Grammar;  with  a  Dictionary  of  Prefixes  and 
Affixes.  By  A.  Bemays,  Editor  of  the  German  Poetical  Anthology. 
Treuttel  and  Co. 

A  veiy  small  book  containing  a  considemble  quantity  of  matter.  It  is 
intended,  and  in  this  respect  at  least  it  is  completelv  successful,  to  assist  those 
students  who  are  embarrassed  by  the  unnecessanr  illustntions  and  argnmeBti 
too  often  introduced  into  lane  grammars,  ana  who  are  still  more  inoon- 
venienoed  by  the  omissions  of  smaU  ones.  *^  The  book,*'  says  the  author, 
**  notwithstanding  the  smallness  of  its  site,  contains  all  which  belongs  to  the 
province  of  grammar,  and  which  a  student  may  require,  till  he  is  able  to  peruse 
native  grammarians."  The  dictionary  of  prefixes  and  affixes  appended  to  As 
work  will,  we  should  concave,  be  eminentiy  usefU  in  fkcOitatingithe  study  of 
the.  German  language. 
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RXMARKB  ON  NeRVODB  AND  MbNTAL  DiSOBDBBS,  WITH  ESPECIAL  REFEBSNCfi 

TO  Recent  Investigations  on  the  subject  of  Insanity.     By  David 
Uwiosy  M.  D.    Uaderwood.     Price  Is.  6d. 

Db.  Uwins,  in  a  very  able  and  interesting  pampUet,  has  considered,  in  the 
first  place,  the  requisite  talent  and  predisposition  of  mind  which  should  l)e 
bioug;fat  to  bear  upon  the  subject  of  insanity,  and  the  discipline  to  which  these 
should  be  submitted.  He  thinks  that  there  exists  in  certain  persons  a  peculiar 
aptitude  fortius  department  of  medical  research,  but  he  is  opposed  to  the  prac- 
tice of  isolating  the  gifted  few  under  the  denomination  of  **  mad  doctors." 
We  are  hardly  prepared  to  allow  that  his  conclusion  follows  legitimately  from 
his  premise ;  out  he  shall,  at  any  rate,  be  heard. 

**  Although,  then,  I  repeat,  from  the  verv  nature  and  constitution  of  our  minds, 
and  from,  perhaps,  the  most  accidental  direction  of  our  feelingB,  a  more  than 
ordinary  attachment  to  one  particular  department  of  our  art  may  early  manifest 
itself,  and  continue  through  life  to  determine,  in  some  measure,  the  whole  course 
of  our  professional  career;  it  seems  inconsistent  with  the  nature  and  objects  of 
medical  science  or  art,  to  divide  and  subdivide  even  any  part  of  it  in  the  manner 
proposed  and  practised  by  some  persons,  who  ought  to  be  guided  by  more  correct 
views.  These  divisions  and  separations,  instead  of  insuring  *  greatness/  (according 
to  vulgar  conception  and  phraseology)  in  this  or  that  particular,  are  oilculated  to 
opemte  the  very  opposite  effect,  viz.  tlmt  of  producing  a  littleness  and  narrowness  of 
character;  for,  babng  the  tact  which  Ur^e  experience  cannot  fail  of  giving,  when 
reputation  shidl  run  high  on  this  or  that  pomt,  (and  even  this  tact  itself  may  become 
too  mechanical,  and  partake,  therefore,  too  much  of  empirical  routine,)  the  wisest 
and  most  efficient  physician  will  be  the  man  who  surveys  the  laige  subject  of 
phjTsiological  enquiry  as  one  connected  and  comprehensive  whole,  who  rejects  the 
notion  of  'caste,*  and  smiles  at  the  popular  creed  of  this  man  being  'fine*  in 
children's  complaints,  of  one  being  an  adept  in  female  diseases,  of  another  being  a 
good  *  mad-doctor.*  I  hope  the  immediate  succession  of  these  two  last  items  will 
be  set  down  bv  my  fair  readers  as  purely  accidental.  I  say,  that  he  who  is  really, 
and  scientificauy,  and  radically  agile  in  one  department  of  the  healing  art,  must  be 
so  in  all ;  and  that  the  idea  of  a  concentrated  power  over  one  class  of  maladies 
occasioning  a  defective  judgment  in  oUiers,  is  qmte  as  ideal  in  conceit  as  that  of 
the  fabulous  inventors  of  antiquity,  who  put  the  head  of  a  man  on  the  shoulders  of 
a  horse.  The '  fine  man,'  the  '  divine  doctor,'  the  magician  over  certain  complaints, 
is  a  <  centaur  not  fid>ulous.' " 

The  opinion  of  men  havinff  the  advantage  of  daily  experience  and  respon- 
sibUi^  is  never  moro  valuable  than  when  nerrous  and  mental  disorders  are 
considered,  for  these  can  after  all  be  appreciated  only  by  observation  and  tact — 
the  anatomy  of  mind  beiuff  a  nearly  impracticable  thing ;  and  were  it  not  for 
the  assurances  of  faith,  and  the  hope  set  before  us  by  revelation,  the  subjects 
of  our  consciousness  are  so  indeterminate  and  fleeting  in  their  character,  that 
it  might  be  said  of  memory,  and  indeed  of  all  our  intellectual  faculties,  as  of 
the  wind,  that  it  *^  bloweth  as  it  listeth,  and  no  man  knoweth  whence  it  comes, 
nor  whither  it  goes."  Our  author's  decleuration,  then,  that  madness  is  to  be 
investigated  and  treated  upon  the  common  principle  of  pathology  and  thera- 
peutics, is  entitled  to  every  consideration. 

**  Madness,  I  have  repeatedly  said  to  myself,  is  an  arbitrary — an  odious  term, 
and  the  more  and  further  we  recede  from  the  ancient  notion  of  attaching  peculiarity 
to  the  malady,  the  more  we  cease  to  look  upon  the  subjects  of  mental  disorder  as 
tfiPpovTfiroif  or  as  stamped  with  the  marie  of  Cain  on  their  forehead,  the  more  shall 
we  succeed  in  reconciling  the  public  to  our  curative  attempts,  and  the  less  pro- 
priety will  be  perceived  in  setting  apart  a  dass  of  men  for  the  manaf^ement  of 
madness,  to  wnom  a  species  of  peculiar  power  is  awarded  by  the  selection  which 
neither  does  nor  ought  to  exist.** 

There  are  some  remarks  upon  the  curative  influence  of  lunatic  asylums,  and 
a  recommendation  that  they  should  be  stripped  of  their  terror,  and  associated 
with  the  means  of  restoration  and  proper  indulgence,  so  that  the  invalid  should 
not  only  consent,  but  solicit  to  be  removed  to  them,  as  to  a  haven  and  retreat 
ibr  the  tempest  of  emotion  which  rages  within  and  around  him.    These,  we 
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are  sure,  mil  be  echoed  by  tbe  good  feelings  and  judgment  of  all  conridenle 
persons :  and  we  are  also  sure  that  the  following  case  will  be  read  with  interest 
as  an  illustration  of  the  correctness  of  such  enlightened  and  beneficent  Tiews. 

*'  A  friend  in  the  city,  some  time  before  I  had  the  management  of  PedJnm 
House,  asked  my  opinion  on  the  state  of  an  interesting  jrouth.  He  has,  said  my 
informant,  his  understanding  and  his  consciousness  almost  without  tdnt,  but,  inex- 
plicably  to  himself,  a  melancholy  feeling  has  laid  hold  of  him,  and  prevents  tint 
enjoyment  of  life  which  has  hitherto  been  his  portion,  and  interferes  with  his  duly 
avocations  almost  to  the  extent  of  preventing  him  from  pursuing  thenu  What  is 
the  most  afflicting  part  of  the  affair,  he  anticipates  positive  insamty,  and  is  deairoos 
of  some  remediiu  mterference  to  prevent  ttiis  from  occurring.  I  suggested  his 
removal  to  a  house  which  had  been  highly  recommended,  and  accompanied  him 
m^elf  to  the  place.  On  the  road,  he  forcibly  reminded  me  of  those  beautiful 
traits  of  the  melancholic  condition  put  down  oy  Shakspeare  in  his  character  of 
Hamlet  With  his  own  consent,  1  lodged  him  in  a  house  where  there  was  every 
promise  that  his  condition  of  nerve  would  be  properly  appreciated,  the  tone  of  the 
nervous  system  gradually  restored  by  new  associations,  and  tiie  alteration  of  treat- 
ment wplicable  to  his  peculiar  state.  But  in  this  place  he  became  worse — and 
why  ?  The  moment  the  doors  were  closed  upon  him,  he  was  sent  to  associate  with 
a  motiey  group  of  sane  and  insane — ^was  tre^ed,  in  fact,  with  none  of  that  nicety 
and  delicacy  which  are  especially  called  for  in  circumstances  like  these  :  he  was,  in 
fine,  thought  to  be  mad— conceived,  therefore,  fit  for  a  mad  house,  and  there 


an  end  of  the  matter.  I  had,  by  mere  accident,  heard  of  Peckham  Asylum ;  upon 
complaint  being  made  to  me  by  the  guardian  of  the  individual  now  alluded  toi,  I 
counselled  his  removal  thither ;  and  here  the  treatment  being  opposite  from  every 
thing  he  had  before  met  with,  the  condition  both  of  mind  and  body  speedily  under- 
went  a  most  decided  improvement.  I  well  recollect  my  fnend  sayings  tiiat  in 
walking  round  the  grounds  with  the  superintendent  of  the  house,  he,  the  superin- 
tendent, said,  we  do  not  call  such  afiectiona  as  these  madness.  Your  ward  will 
soon  be  restored  to  you,  and  will  be  thankful  rather  than  hurt,  at  the  reooUectioai 
of  having  been  within  our  walls.  From  that  moment,  I  augured  well  both  of  ^e 
institution  and  of  my  firiend.  The  event  soon  proved  the  propriety  of  dascfimina- 
tion  between  different  suedes  of  nervous  ailment :  the  patient  in  no  long  time 
recovered;  and  to  this  oay  he  not  only  speaks  of  the  concern  with  mtitnde,  but 
eten  takes  a  pleasure  in  visiting,  for  so  he  calls  them,  his  kind  friends  at 
Peckham." 

The  worthy  doctor  has  doubtiess  foreseen  that  we  should  have  a  good  deal  to 
say  in  praise  of  his  personal  and  professional  excellencies ;  he  has  anticipated 
us,  however,  by  occasional  expressions  implying  somewhat  of  self-eomplaoencj. 

"  A  book,  of  course,  in  this  day  of  univerral  authorship,  came  soon  to  be  cob- 
templated  by  me.     I  wished  to  enquire  how  far  the  metaphyaico-physiciaiis  had 
been  well  or  ill  employed  in  their  mentid  researches.    I  intended  to  make  the  new 
doctrines  of  phrenology,  in  reference  to  mental  and  moral  disorder,  the  subject  of 
especial  investigation.    I  wished  to  enquire,  and  to  show  to  what  extent,  and  in 
what  manner,  physical  remedies  became  applicable  to  inteUectual  denngement ; 
to  fix  more  precisely  the  nature  and  objects  of  lunatic  establishments;  to  refer  to 
the  much  contested  and  much  imsconceived  notions  on  classifyii^  the  insane; 
to  treat  especially  of  the  niceties  of  management  required  in  oonvalesoenoe ;  in  fioc^ 
to  compose  a  treatise  on  nervous  and  mental  aberration,  which  should  do  credit  to 
myself  (for  self,  some  how  or  other,  always  creeps  in  upon  these  considerations, 
let  us  vapour  and  varnish  as  we  may) ;  I  say,  I  became  intent  upon  publishing  a 
work  which  should  not  be  discreditable  to  myself,  nor  without  its  use  to  the  pro- 
fession and  the  pubtic.     And  on  this  ground  I  was  intending  to  proceed  qmedy 
and  slowly,  when  lo  !  drcumstances  occur,  investigations  take  place,  the  poUic 
mind  becomes  agitated,  resjpectable  practitioners  are  hurled  from  popular  confi- 
dence and  promised  wealth  into  contumdy  and  poverty,  the  credit  of  the  mcdkal 
profession  itself  becomes  shaken,  and  those  members  of  it  who  have  it  espedaDy 
in  their  power,  firom  their  official  situation,  to  assert  its  digiuty,  and  maintain  its 
right,  in  reference  to  the  points  in  debate,  seem  especially  to  be  summoned  ftom  a 
state  of  supineness  to  be  up  and  active." 

Potes  hoc  sub  casu  ducere  sonmos? 
Nee,  quse  te  drcum  stent  delude  pericula  cemis. 
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The  Life  or  a   Lawyer.    Written  by  Himself.    London:  Saundera  and 
Benning,  43^  Flee^street     1830. 

Wb  hare  been  exceedingly  gratified  by  the  perusal  of  the  book«  the  title- 
page  of  which  is  above  transcril^  With  a  fascinating  simplicity  of  skill  and 
manner  the  author  narrates  the  history  of  an  individual,  who,  from  the  humble 
fiitnation  of  a  conveyancer's  clerk,  obtains  the  highest  honours,  eventually,  that 
are  in  the  power  of  the  law  to  bestow ;  and  this  narration,  fictitious  as  it 
is,  presents  itself  to  the  reader  with  all  the  force  of  absolute  fact 

The  professed  object  of  the  publication  is  to  prove  and  illustrate  the  "  glorious 
truth,  that  in  Enriand  the  road  to  honour  and  distinction  is  open  to  all;"  and 
a  more  successful  endeavour  to  inculcate  the  advantages  of  industry,  honour, 
and  religion,  we  have  scarcely  before  met  with.  Sim^city,  it  has  been  above 
intimated,  constitutes  the  characteristic  and  the  charm  of  the  author's  writing ; 
notwithstanding  which,  the  book  is  entirely  ficee  throughout  finom  that  very 
objectionable  quality  which  floes  under  the  common  name  of  common-place.'' 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  either  have  entered  on  the  study  and  practice 
of  the  law,  or  who  intend  the  profession  for  themselves  or  &eir  children,  we 
especially  recommend  the  perusal  of  this  little  work ;  but  by  Uiis  especial 
reoomsnendatiott  we  do  not  wish  to  be  exclusive,  for  it  is  a  book,  we  repeat, 
pregnant  mih  general  interest,  and  calculated  to  effect  general  good. 

Under  the  assumption  of  the  hero  of  the  tale  having  been  appointed  Lord 
Chancellor,  there  are  many  intimations  given  on  the  subject  of  equity  appeals 
deserving  the  considemtion  of  our  highest  legal  authorities ;  and,  again,  on  the 
head  of  ecclesiastical  revenue,  our  author  introduces  remarks  to  which  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  church,  and  present  temper  of  the  times,  give  a 
more  than  ordinary  value. 

A  lonnging-eoia  reader  might  at  these  parts  perhaps  be  induced  to  skip  a  few 
pages,  but  eren  by  the  most  indolent,  and  the  most  careless  of  any  thiuff  beyond 
the  immediate  impression  of  the  narmtire,  very  little,  we  believe,  wul  be  left 
unread  of  '^The  Life  of  a  Lawyer,  written  by  himself." 

We  waive  giving  extracts,  because  to  make  the  matter  interesting  we  should 
be  under  the  necessity  of  presenting  an  analysis  which  would  far  surpass  our 
limits;  and  indeed  we  are  desirous  in  the  present  instance  for  our  remarks 
rather  to  solicit  than  supersede  attention  to  the  book  itself. 


Tbaits  of  Scottisb  Life.    3  vols.    London:  Whittaker, Treacher,  and  Ca 
1830. 

Macbbth^s  impatient  declamation  on  beholding  the  long  train  of  apparitions 
might  Yerj  fairly  be  applied  to  the  almost  endless  succession  of  Scottish 
novels,  llie  line  does  indeed  ^  stretch  out,"  to  what  tenninable  point  remains 
vet  lo  be  seen.  The  unparallelled  success  of  the  great  northern  magician  has 
been  a  very  tempting  example  to  his  countrymen,  and  judging  by  the 
popularity  which  several  of  tnem  have  deservedly  acquired,  it  would  seem 
that  the  regions  of  fiction  and  romance  are  congenial  to  the  habits  and  feelings 
of  onr  mountain  neighbours.  The  author  of  Waverlv  may  be  said  not  only 
to  hare  given  a  new  character  to  a  very  popular  branch  of  our  literature,  but 
to  have  directed  the  efforts  of  Scottish  writers  into  an  entirely  new  channel. 
Till  Sir  Widter's  day,  SmoUet  was  the  only  novel  writer  of  note  that  Scotland 
had  produced,  while  in  the  departments  of  history  and  the  severer  sciences  she 
coula  display  many  names  of  celebrity  and  eminence.  In  fact,  the  historical 
and  the  metaphysical  were  set  down  by  common  consent  as  being  the  peculiar 
provinces  of  the  Scotch.  We  were  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  cold  and 
bleak  atmosphere,  and  barren  soil  of  Scotland,  minds  equally  hard  and 
uncongenial ;  at  least,  though  we  conceded  powers  of  great  strength  and 
comprehension,  we  never  dreamt  of  connecting  them  with  the  lisht  and 
playful  attributes  of  fancy.  For  tiiese  we  sought  in  sunny  and  more  favoured 
Unds.    We  forgot  that  the  glen  and  the  mountaio,  the  mist  and  the  storm, 
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are  indeed  the  regions  of  faiiy  and  romance.  That  rocks,  and  predpioea,  and 
roaring  torrents,  as  well  as  groves  of  myrtle,  and  gardens  of  roses,  are  sources 
whence  die  poet  and  the  novelist  draw  choicest  materials  and  true  inspiration. 
We  have  the  pleasuro  at  present  of  introducing  to  our  readers  a  new 
candidate  for  literary  £une--a  gentleman  who,  though  for  a  considerable 
period  connected  with  the  press,  has  never  till  now,  we  believe,  made  his 
essay  as  an  author  in  regular  form.  The  work  beforo  us,  "  Traits  of  Scottish 
life,"  is  the  production  of  Mr.  Bennett,  editor  of  the  Free-Press  newspaper,  of 
Glasgow  ;  a  paper  which  Mr.  Bennett  conducts  with  great  spirit  ana  intelli- 
gence, and  wnich  partakes  more  of  a  literaiy  character  than  is  generally  £Mud 
to  be  the  case  among  those  of  the  provincial  press.  The  present  volumes  are 
devoted,  as  the  title  indicates,  to  illustrations  of  the  Scottish  character;  and 
although  in  performing  such  a  task  Mr.  Bennett  has  to  labour  under  the 
disadvantage  of  want  of  novelty,  he  is  entitled  to  the  more  credit  for  boldly 
facing  the  difficulty.  The  first  tale  in  the  work,  *'  Secret  Maniage,'*  which 
occupies  the  entire  of  the  first  volume,  is  a  fiiir  sample  of  the  composition  of 
the  author.  Mr.  Bennett's  style  of  writing  is  exceedingly  well  aoa^led  for 
the  kind  of  stories  of  which  his  volumes  are  composed.  His  taste,  habits,  and 
disposition  seem  precisely  to  be  of  that  kind  which  fit  him  for  the  delineation  of 
rund  character,  and  simple  unsonhisticated  life.  He  leads  us  not  amid  the  bustle 
of  tiiie  dty,  and  the  artincial  ana  heartless  gaiety  of  fashionable  society.  Lofty 
halls  ana  turretted  castles  are  not  in  his  eyes  objects  of  adoratioiL  The 
humble  yet  neat  and  tasteful  cottap;e,  the  calm  yet  cheerful  happiness  of  the 
country  home  are  to  him  life's  choicest  blessings ;  while  the  artless  grace  and 
innocent  sweetness  of  his  rural  beauties  equally  charm  the  fancy  and  capti- 
vate tiie  heart  Did  our  space  permit  we  would  willingly  present  a  few 
extracts  as  specimens  of  the  volumes.  If  possible,  on  a  future  occasion  we 
shall  make  room  for  one  or  two.  Several  veiy  pretty  pieces  of  poetry  are 
interspersed  throughout  the  stories,  which  are  very  creditable  to  the  talents  of 
the  author. 


The  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Conversion,  considered  in  its  Rdation 
to  the  Condition  of  Man  and  the  Ways  of  God  ;  with  practical  Addresses 
to  a  Sinner  on  the  principles  maintained.  By  John  H.  Hmton.  Holdswarth 
and  Ball.    12mo.    Price  df. 

We  are  anxious  to  bear  our  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  a  work  in  every 
rem»ect  calculated  to  promote  the  cause  of  religion  and  practical  pie^. 

On  the  subjects  or  human  depravity — ^the  reality  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  influ- 
ence upon  the  human  heart,  and  the  necessity  of  personal  holiness  as  a  prepa- 
ration for  future  gloiy,  the  author's  sentiments  are  strictly  scriptural  ana  just 
The  volume  breatiies  throughout  a  spirit  of  deep  and  earnest  piety.  Its  various 
topics  are  expatiated  upon  in  a  manner  equally  beautiful  and  impressive — 
their  arrangement  good,  and  the  style  clear  and  unaffected.  The  whole  forms 
an  excellent  manual,  and  may  be  repeatedly  read  by  the  truly  pious  with 
great  advantage. 


The  Cities  and  Principal  Towns  of  the  World.    VoL  I.    Longman 
and  Co. 

This  is  the  seventh  volume  of  Dr.  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cydopsedia.  It 
contains  historical  notices  of  twenty-three  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns  in 
England,  four  in  ScoUand,  five  in  Ireland,  sixteen  in  the  Netheriands,  deven 
in  France,  and  thirteen  in  Spain.  These  accounts  contain  infinitely  more 
information  upon  their  several  subjects  than  could  reasonably  have  been 
expected  in  a  space  so  necesnrily  limited.  Iliey  appear  to  have  been  written 
with  considerable  care  and  accuracy,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  perspicoitf 
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and  simplicity  that  render  them  both  useful  and  agreeable.  The  writer  seems 
to  haTe  looked  not  merely  for  the  best,  but  the  briefest  mode  of  expression 
which  the  language  would  admit  of;  and  this  at  once  eives  a  novel  and 
original  character  to  the  book:  for  whatever  may  be  uxe  excellences  of 
modem  book-makers,  it  is  seldom,  verv  seldom  indeed,  that  we  can  praise 
them  for  their  brevity.  We  have  not  had  time  to  count  the  embellishments  of 
this  volume:  it  maybe  sufficient  to  say  that  almost  every  second  page  is 
illustrated  with  an  engraving  on  wood ;  and  that  many,  or  indeed  most  of 
them,  are  as  remarkable  for  their  spirit  and  beauty  as  for  their  fidelity.  The 
tezm  Cyclopcedia,  however,  applied  to  this  series  of  volumes,  appears  to  us  to 
be  a  misnomer.  We  cannot  say  that  we  clearly  comprehend  the  puBm  of  the  work. 


NEW  VOCAL  MUSIC. 


A  Set  of  Legendary  Ballainl  The  poetry  by  Thomaa  Moore,  Esq 
Ananeed  with  Symphonies  and  Aooompaniment^  by  Henry  R.  Bishop. 
Published  by  Power,  Strand. 

TsE  Airs  are  selected  from  various  sources,  with  the  exception  of  one  by  Mrs. 
Arkwright,  and  one  by  Mr.  Bishop.  The  illustrations  which  head  each  song, 
aie  the  original  designs  of  some  fair  young  artist,  and  her  first  attempts.  Tms 
yolome  contains  some  very  prettv  airs,  to  which  Mr.  Moore  has,  as  usual,  been 
most  happy  in  his  adaptation  oi  the  poetry ;  and  we  are  particularly  pleased 
with  the  Utde  duet,  '*The  Leaf  and  Fountain,"  ''The  Magic  Mirror,"  and 
the  ballad  of  **  Tlie  Stranger,''  as  containing  much  true  pathos  and  feeling. 

We  cannot  pass  over  our  remarks  on  wis  work  without  bestowing  on  Mr. 
Power,  the  publisher,  our  lughest  encomiums  for  the  very  elegant  and  finished 
mamier  in  which  he  has  given  it  to  the  public. 

The  Lays  of  a  Wanderer  ;  a  series  of  Songs  in  English  and  German.  By 
various  Authors.  The  Music  composed  by  C.  Walther.  Published  by 
Johannin  and  Whatmore,  Regent-street 

Mr.  Walther  has  shown  much  science  and  good  taste  in  the  construction 
of  his  melodies,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  accompaniments  to  the  above 
songs,  both  piano-forte  and  guitar.  The  song  of  *'  Farewell  my  gentle  Harp," 
is  pleasing,  and  possesses  much  orisinallty.  The  title-page  to  each  song  is 
quite  new,  and  very  efifective ;  and  me  whole  "  getting  up"  of  the  publication 
is  in  excellent  taste. 

Father  of  Light  ;  a  Sacred  Song.  The  poetry  irom  Moore's  Life  of  Lord 
Byron.    The  Music  composed  by  Dr.  John  Clarke.    Power,  Strand. 

This  composition  displays  much  appropriate  feeling  and  judicious  arrange- 
ment; it  is  well  adapted  for  die  Sunoay-evening  performances  of  the  drawing- 
room. 

Forget  this  World.  Power,  Strand. — ^Also  a  sacred  song,  the  words  and 
music  by  the  same  authors,  and  equally  suitable  for  similar  performances. 

Memory  :  an  Impromptu.  The  poetry  from  Moore's  Life  of  Lord  Byron,  the 
music  by  Charles  £.  Horn.  Power,  Strand. — ^Mr.  Horn  has  been  particularly 
happy  in  his  arrangement  of  these  words ;  the  melody  is  simple,  but  truly  in 
keeping  with  the  beautiful  subject  of  the  poetry. 

To  the  Oay  Tournament.  Addison  and  Neale. — From  the  farce  of  the 
Lady  of  Mvnster ;  tiie  music  by  T.  Cooke ;  rather  pleasing,  but  without  much 
claim  to  originality. 
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"  Your  Committee  ciamot  ditmiu  thit  intenUmg  subject  without  suhmktmgt^ 
the  oitenHte  reflection  of  the  House  how  highly  the  cuUmHon  of  the  Fine 
Arts  has  contributed  to  the  renutoHonj  character,  and  digmi^y  of  every  Go- 
vernment by  which  they  have  been  encouraged;  and  how  tMttmate^  tliy  are 
connected  with  the  advancement  of  every  thing  valuable  in  science,  literaimre^ 
and  philosophy^^'—Bewiirt  of  the  Select  Comimttee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
monfl  on  the  Elgin  Maxbles. 


The  Family  Cabinet  Atlas.    Engraved  on  Steel  by  Thomas  Stariing.   Puts 
I.  and  II.    Bull,  Holies  Street 

^  This  little  work  promises  to  form  a  most  perfect  and  highly  finiahffd  cofleo- 
tion  of  maps.  They  are  beautifidly  executed,  and  though  on  a  oompaiatirdy 
small  scale,  their  accuracy  is  really  astonishing.  The  publisherB  have  held  in 
view  the  probability  of  their  being  frequently  bound  up  with  such  parts  of  the 
several  family  libraries  now  in  course  of  publication,  as  treat,  either  nearly  or 
remotely,  of  geographical  subjects ;  die  idea  is  a  good  one,  and  will  materially 
benefit  the  works  to  which  we  refer,  by  rendering  them  more  complete  than 
they  otherwise  could  be,  according  to  the  arrangements  on  which  they  are  pro- 
duced. But  this  we  consider  a  mere  secondary  matter ;  ^  The  Family  Cabmet 
Atlas'*  will  be  popular  on  other  and  wider  flrounds— it  is  nmple  yet  oompre- 
hensive,  convenient  for  reference,  remarkamy  cheap,  and  exoeedinsly  tucefiil 
and  ele^nt  We  cannot  explain  the  novelty  and  value  of  the  plan  better  than 
by  quoting  a  passage  firom  the  prospectus : — 

**  The  map  of  every  country  is  made  to  contain  the  names  of  the  principal  plaeea» 
while  the  less  important  are  registered  alphabetically  in  a  tid>le  on  the  opposite  page, 
with  their  latitude  and  longitude  affizea  The  former,  by  these  means,  are  Men 
with  distinctness  upon  the  map,  and  the  sitoations  of  the  latter  are  aceuratdy  ascer- 
tained through  the  mdicadng  table,  and  &r  more  readily  than  by  the  aaaal  mode  of 
reference. 

*'  Similar  tables  indicate  the  sources  of  rivers,  their  course,  and  die  point  at 
which  they  empty  themselves  into  the  sea — ^the  comparative  length  of  the  fMindpal 
ones  being  given  in  a  separate  plate.  There  are  also  plates  exhibiting  the  conip«>- 
tive  size,  the  form,  and  situadon  of  the  inland  seas,  and  the  laiger  lakes ;  as  wefl 
as  the  oomparative  elevation  of  the  principal  mountains  in  the  known  worid." 


Great  Britain  Illustrated.  A  Series  of  Ori^al  Views  of  the 
Towns,  Public  Buildings,  and  Remarkable  Antiquities  of  the  United  King- 
dom. From  Drawings  by  W.  Westell,  A  J^.  Engraved  under  the  diiectnn 
of  £.  Fmden.    Chades  Tilt,  Fleet  Street 

Four  prints  with  accompanying  letter-press,  for  the  sum  of  one  dulling!  If 
an  advertisement  to  this  effect  had  met  the  eye  of  the  fathers  of  the  present 
generation,  it  would  have  **  moved  their  special  wonder;*' — but  it  is  one  of  the 
advantages  of  the  time  in  which  we  live,  that  intellectual  luxuries  aie  of  ca^ 
access,  as  well  as  intellectual  necesBazies. 

The  work,  of  which  some  five  and  twen^  parts  have  been  pnblisbed,  is  net 
the  first  of  the  cheap  class  of  embellished  publications,  but  it  is  on^uestioBably 
the  best  For  the  accuracy  of  the  drawmgs  we  have  the  authon^  of  one  of 
our  most  distinguished  draughtsmen  in  water-colours — ^Mr.  W.  Westall ;  and 
for  the  fidelity  of  the  engravings,  we  have  the  sanction  of  an  excellent  sad 
highly-popular  artist  in  this  department  of  the  profession — ^Mr.  £.  Findea, 
under  whose  immediate  superintendance  diey  have  been  produced.  Of  the 
tasteful  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  arranged  and  publiaiiedy  we  hate 
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the  proof  before  lu.  The  only  marvel  is  how  the  publisher  could  have  made  it 
answer  his  purpose.  Certainly,  if  the  prints  haa  been  much  inferior  to  what 
they  are,  the  purchaser  would  have  ample  reason  to  be  saUsfied  with  his  shil- 
ling's-worth. Mr.  Tilt,  however,  appeals  to  have  determined  that  the  work 
sh<nild  not  only  possess  intrinsic  value,  but  do  credit  to  all  who  were  engaged 
upon  it,  as  a  work  of  art.  The  statement  may  appear  exaggerated  to  such  as 
have  not  examined  the  publication,  and  we  sludl  not  quand  wiUi  those  who 
doubt  the  possibili^  of  obtaining  a  good  print  for  the  sum  of  threepence.  We 
are  satisfira  to  stake  our  reputation  on  tne  fact,  and  submit  the  question  at 
iKue  to  the  decision  of  two  out  of  any  three  individuals,  whom  our  opinion  may 
induce  to  become  purchasers.  It  is  not,  however,  upon  this  ground  alone,  that 
we  g^ve  the  work  our  warmest  recommendation: — ^he  cannot  be  a  well- 
informed  man,  however  much  he  may  have  read  or  seen,  who  knows  but  little 
of  the  peculiar  features  of  his  own  coimtry.  "  Great  Britain  Illustrated,"  is  to 
our  mind,  a  most  desirable  acquisition  to  all  whom  it  may  concern, — and  the 
number  who  come  under  this  denomination  may  be  ascertained  by  the  last 
census  of  the  population  of  England,  Irdand,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  together 
with  their  continental,  colonial,  and  island  dependencies. 


Paris  and  its  Environs.   No.  34.    Jennings  and  Chaplin,  Cheapside. 

We  have  so  frequently  noticed  this  publication,  and  have,  we  trust,  contributed 
somewhat  to  its  success,  that  we  feel  it  unnecessary  to  state  further  than  that  it 
is  continued  with  the  same  spirit  and  ability  by  which  it  was  distinguished  at 
the  outset  We  have  no  doubt  that  it  forms  the  delightful  and  useful  com- 
panion of  every  Englishman  who  visits  the  French  metropolis.  But  to  ourselves, 
who  have  no  such  rambling  propensity,  the  work  is  ever  welcome ;  we  can  walk 
the  Palais  Royale,  without  tmie,  trouble,  or  expense ;  and  talk  about  Parisian 
wonders  as  well  as  the  heal  of  those  who  annuaDy  brave 

**  The  dangers  of  the  Sea,** 

between  Dover  and  Calais.  Ah !  this  looking  at  other  lands  by  deputy,  is,  after 
all,  a  fine  thing. 

**  Thy  voyage,  life,  is  longest  made  at  home." 


Landscaps  Illustrations  to  the  Waverly  Novels.  No.  2.  Engraved  by 
W.  and  E.  Flnden,  from  Drawings  by  various  Artists.  Charles  Tilt,  Fleet 
Street 

We  have  met  with  no  series  of  embellishments  at  once  so  beautiful  and 
interesting  as  that  to  which,  in  our  necessarily  brief  notice,  we  would  direct  the 
attention  of  our  readers.  The  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  required  and  deserved 
the  pictorial  explanations  they  are  now  receiving; — while  wandering  with  the 

Cat  Enchanter  over  the  barren  vrastes  or  the  fertile  vallies  of  his  or  of  our 
d,  we  have  often  looked  for  a  better  guide  than  imagination;  and  when 
Tisiting  with  him  some  half-ruined  castle  or  abbey  of  the  olden  time,  we  have 
lonsed  to  have  some  clearer  idea  than  even  his  words  could  convey  of  the  scene 
lie  nad  been  describing.  It  seemed  to  us  most  important  that  fancy  should  be 
checked,  that  reality  should  be  aimed  at  as  much  as  possible,  and  that  we 
should  acquire  knowledge  while  obtaining  amusement  The  landscape  illus- 
trations to  his  works,  supply  us  vrith  much  that  we  have  desired — ^they  form, 
as  it  were,  the  key  to  thought;  and  while  they  call  to  our  remembrance  every 
character  he  has  pourtrayed,  and  every  scene  he  has  painted,  they  make  us  more 
vrith  the  mountains  or  the  dells  of  our  island. 
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The  present  number  oontsdns  Dunottar  Castle,  (Old  Mortality)  dnwn  br  W. 
Baniel,  R.A. ;  Waste  of  Cumberland  (Guy  Mannering),  by  Cc^ley  Fielding; 
distant  view  of  Skiddaw,  (Guy  Mannering),  by  P.  Dewint;  and  Lock  Ari 
(Rob  Roy),  by  G.  T.  Robson.  They  are  all  engraved  by  £.  Flnden  in  a  style  of 
art  that  will  render  them  raluable  acquisitions  to  the  collector  of  engxaTings. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  directions  are  given  for  binding  up  the  fllut- 
trations  with  any  edition  of  the  novels. 


Tbb  National  Portrait  Gallbry.    No.  14.   With  MemoiiSy  by  W.  Jeidaa, 
F.S.A.    Fisher  and  Son,  Newgate  Street. 

We  hope,  and  believe,  there  are  few  to  whom  this  useful  and  exeeDent  woik 
is  imknown.  Portraits  and  memoirs  of  illustrious  persons  should  always  go 
together — ^it  is  more  than  interesting  to  look  upon  tne  likeness  of  one  whne 
cluiracter  is  detailed  to  us ;  who  has  taken  an  active  shaie  in  the  great  businen 
of  the  world,  and  whose  name  is  linked  with  his  land's  lustoiy.  Idr.  Jeidan  is 
well  qualified  for  the  task  he  has  imdertaken.  In  his  literary  career,  few  men 
have  been  more  narrowly  watched,  yet  we  know  not  a  single  critic  who  has  so 
little  incurred  the  charge  of  committing,  against  public  monLls,  sins  either  of 
omission  or  commission.  He  appears  at  all  times  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  he  has  an  important  duty  to  discharge  toward  society ;  we  have  never 
beheld  him  either  depreciating  virtue  or  sanctioning  vice ;  and  if,  in  his 
critical  capaci^,  he  is  sometimes  mistaken,  we  have  invariably  oboerved  that 
his  errors  arise  £rom  a  kindliness  of  disposition,  and  a  feeling  that  it  is  better  to 
let  loose  a  dozen  boobies  updn  society  than  to  depress  or  destroy  one  maste^ 
mind.  To  the  hands  of  such  a  man,  therefore,  has  been  judiciously  confidsd 
the  "Biography  of  British  Worthies." 

Number  14  contains  portraits  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  the  Eari  of  Vemlam, 
and  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Norwich.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  know,  however,  by 
what  fortunate  chance  the  noble  earl  is  indebted  for  a  place  among  "  iJie  illus- 
trious and  eminent  personages  of  the  nineteenth  century."  He  has  done 
nothing,  and  we  venture  to  assert,  never  will  do  any  thing  to  deserve  so  enviable 
a  station.  To  his  ancestors  he  may  owe  much,  but  nature  might  be  paid  for 
all  she  has  bestowed  upon  him,  by  a  single  hair  from  the  ermine  of  his  robe. 
Yet  Mr.  Jordan  has  placed  his  portrait  between  that  of  two  noble  nnen-^Sir 
Thomas  Munro,  and  Dr.  Bathurst— thus  reminding  us  of  the  cutting  epignm 
upon  Beau  Nai^,  under  somewhat  similar  cireumstances, 

«  The  picture  placed  the  busts  between, 
Gives  satire  all  its  strength.'* 


The  Recruit,  or  Who'll  Serve  the  Kino. — ^The  Deserter.    Fainted 
by  R  Farrier.    Engraved  by  T.  Fairland. 

With  the  first  of  these  prints  our  readers  are  doubtless  acquainted. 
Perhaps  no  lithographic  publication  has  been  so  widely  circulated,  or  given 
such  general  satisfaction.  Mr.  Farrier  is  a  humourous  but  a  natural  painter, 
and  always  an  agreeable  one.  He  selects  his  subjects  skilfully,  wi&  the  eye  of  a 
true  artist,  but  with  a  minute  attention  to  those  minor  matters  that  make  up  a 
picture,  and  add  so  essentially  to  its  effect  In  the  accurate  delineation  of  charac- 
ter (to  a  certain  extent)  he  is  perhaps  only  surpassed  by  Wilkie  and  Molieady. 
We  have  two  excellent  specimens  of  his  abilities  before  us ;  here  is  a  group  of 
young  urchins  playing  soldiers,  enlisting  a  recruit,  and  tendering  the  brass 
button  as  smart  money ;  while  the  noisy  band  are  hurraing  and  nwurJring  tD 
the  music  of  their  motiiers'  kettles  and  saucepans.  Here  is  tiie  litde  rogue 
wearied  of  his  new  life,  an  arrested  Deserter;  dragged  amid  hear^  roan,  to 
the  pump,  by  his  insulted  fellow-soldiers.  '*  Oh,  for  the  days  of  our  boyhood 
again !"  With  all  our  hearts  would  we  join  them  in  their  merry-makings  and 
laugh  and  shout  with  the  merriest    Hdf  a  dozen  pages  would  scaroelj  suffice 
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to  describe  every  point  in  these  two  delicious  prints ;  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  lecommendinff  them  to  all  who  are  or  ever  have  been  young .  But 
something  we  must  say  or  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Fairland,  the  lithographic 
draughtsman,  has  executed  his  task.  Thev  will  both  rank  among  the  most 
suoc^ful  lithographic  productions  of  the  English  school — clear,  spirited,  and 
effective.  There  is  no  part  of  the  pictures,  as  well  as  we  can  recollect  Uiem, 
that  has  suffered  in  the  transfer  to  stone. 


England  and  Wales,  from  drawings  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.  A.  No.  9.  Jen- 
nings and  Chaplin,  Cheapside. 

To  this  splendid  publication  we  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  doing 
justice.  It  is  preceding  in  a  manner  that  cannot  fail  to  secure  for  it  the 
highest  and  most  extensive  patronage  in  the  country.  As  a  work  of  art,  it  has 
never  been  surpassed. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


OIORABCA. 


When  we  say  that  the  two  new  views, "  The  Interior  of  Rheims  Cathedral," 
and  '*  Mount  St  Gothard,'*  vrill  not  tend  to  weaken  the  character  which  this 
exhibition  has  so  justly  obtuned  and  so  long  enjoyed,  we  are  bestowing  the 
highest  species  of  praise  that  can  be  conveyed.  It  is  one  of  the  many  trials 
that  beset  the  path  of  excellence,  that  when  it  has  succeeded  in  distancing 
every  competitor,  when  it  ha3  to  run  its  race  of  glory  alone,  and  no  foreign 
standard  of  merit  remains  to  be  tried  by,  it  is  obliged  to  undergo  the  danger- 
ous ordeal  of  a  comparison  with  itself.  Having  exceeded  the  efforts  of  others, 
it  is  called  upon  to  surpass  its  own.  We  are  (usappointed  if  it  does  not  go  on 
improving  step  by  step ;  to  remain  stationary,  though  at  the  highest  point, 
is  to  fiuL  We  are  determined  not  to  be  pleased  unless  we  can  be  also 
astonished.  A  feeling  of  this  nature  is,  we  nave  no  doubt,  pretty  generally 
excited  by  one  of  the  present  views  at  the  Diorama — the  interior  of  Rheims 
Cathedral.  It  is  a  very  interesting  picture,  and  is  perhaps  as  finely  painted 
as  any  of  its  architectural  predecessors.  But  it  does  not  admit  of  the  produc- 
tion of  the  same  effects  that  have  characterized  many  former  views.  It  is 
more  like  a  picture,  and  less  like  a  cathedral.  There  is  no  sunshine  to  flash 
and  fade  away  again  through  the  windows,  no  figures  reposing  in  the  shade 
to  make  us  wonder  why  they  do  not  get  up.  In  fact,  without  much  difficulty 
we  may  be  brought  to  believe  that  we  are  really  looking  at  a  surface  of 
coloured  canvas ;  a  truth  which  upon  other  occasions  we  have  been,  at  least 
for  a  few  minutes,  pertinaciously  disposed  to  dii^ute. 

But  if  this  is  the  case  with  one  picture,  it  is  far  firom  being  the  case  with 
the  other.  The  view  of  Mount  St  Gothard,  by  M.  Daguerre,  is,  perhaps, 
for  effect,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  that  has  ever  been  presented  to  the 
public.  Steam,  and  stage-coaches  have  done  wonders  in  fieu^ilitating  the 
ushion  of  rambling,  in  whisking  us  about  from  place  to  ]^lace,  and  uter  a 
week  or  two,  bringing  us  back  to  Mr.  Murray  with  an  immense  pile  of 
manuscripts  beaumully  embellished ;  but  these  views  positively  do  more, 
for  they  bring  the  **  mountain  to  Mahomet"  We  are  beginning  to  suspect  that 
they  will  ultimately  put  a  stop  to  travelling  altogether.  Absenteeism  will 
soon  cease  to  be  a  subject  of  compkdnt,  ana  the  fine  arts  will  become  very 
popular  in  parliament  The  proprietors  of  the  Diorama  should  take  for  their 
motto— *^  traveUing  made  easy.'*  We  feel  as  if  we  had  just  returned  from  the 
Alps ;  and  almost  wonder  why  our  friends  do  not  come  and  welcome  us  home. 
In  a  few  seasons  more,  by  the  aid  of  the  Diorama,  we  hope  to  have  completed 
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our  voyage  round  the  woild,  at  a  yery  trifling  expence,  and  witiioiit  te  nsk 
of  tajnme  and  fevers.  But  before  we  ramble  too  fiir  let  us  briefly  describe 
the  picture.  The  view,  we  are  told,  is  tdcen  from  Faido,  the  principu  town  of 
the  Val  Levantine :  to  the  left  appear  the  blue  tops  of  VaJ  BeoiettOy  and  to  the 
right  the  rocks  of  Mount  Piotino.  In  the  back-giound  appean  a  part  of  the 
snowy  St  Gothard.  Jn  the  centre,  crossing  the  chasm,  stands  the  bridge  of 
Azio-Grande;  and  the  whole  effect  of  this  scene  is  so  natural,  so  pictares^ne, 
and  so  perfect,  that  the  spectator  feels  there  would  be  infinitdy  more  delight 
than  difficulty  in  walking  along  the  side  of  the  mountain,  paying  the  toU  at 
the  bridge,  and  crossing  to  the  opposite  side.  During  the  entire  scene,  you 
hear  the  noise  of  the  rushing  of  rapid  tonents  and  the  bubbling  of  innn- 
morable  ^[irings.  Bv  what  kind  of  machineiy  these  sounds  may  be  produced 
we  know  not;  but  tney  are  most  influential  in  completing  the  charm,  and  in 
realiaing  the  effect  of  a  picture  which,  for  scenic  illusion,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  surpass. 


COSMORAMA. 

To  describe  any  one  of  these  views  as  they  deserve  would  occupy  the  entire 
space  which  we  have  apportioned  for  the  whole.  They  are,  with  <me  or  two 
exceptions,  all  new ;  and,  without  a  single  exception,  all  excellent.  They  vary  in 
degrees  of  merit,  some  being  better  painted,  and  others  more  interesting  in 
pomt  of  selection  of  subjects.  The  *'  Ruins  in  the  Island  of  Phyloe,"  which 
IS  the  first  in  the  collection,  deserves  notice  in  both  these  respects — ^for  the 
freedom  and  beauty  of  its  colouring,  and  the  interesthiff  character  of  the 
scene.  The  "  Exterior  of  St  Peter's,^'  and  the  **  General  View  of  Rome,"  are 
both  excellent ;  the  former  affords  an  accurate  idea  of  the  grandeur  and 
vastness  of  the  magnificent  edifice ;  and  in  the  latter,  the  ''  city  of  the  soul** 
is  spread  out  before  our  eyes  like  a  vision.  The  next  view,  the  **  Interior  of 
the  Cathedral  of  St  Gudule,"  at  Brussels,  is  admirably  painted.  F^m  this  we 
are  suddenly  carried  to  **  Mont  Blanc,"  a  grand  and  Searful  portrait  of  the 
M  monarch  of  mountains ;"  and  thence  again — ^firom  the  stupendous  in  nature 
to  the  stupendous  in  art— 4o  the  **  Colossal  Statues'*  in  Upper  E^npii  a 
remarkable  if  not  a  picturesque  view  of  those  immense  figures,  seatm  in  the 
centre  of  a  vast  plam;  their  venr  shadows  stretching  at  sun-rise  a  ooo- 
siderable  way  up  uie  chain  of  the  Lybian  monntaina  '^The  Passage  of  the 
Q,uindiu"  is  an  admirable  representation  of  a  scene  unsurpassed  in  magni- 
ficence ;  the  contemplation  of  it  as  a  mere  picture  inspires  a  feeling  of 
tenor  and  solemni^.  **The  Interior  of  St  AiulV  and  the  '^Eraptiaiof 
Vesuvius,"  are  among  those  of  the  old  views  that  have  been  retaineo.  The 
effect  of  light  and  shade  in  Uie  first  of  these  is  equal  to  any  similar  illusMn 
that  we  have  seen;  and  the  fidelity  of  the  representation  may  serve,  to  all 
who  have  not  witnessed  the  realities,  as  a  specimen  of  the  accuracy  with 
which  most  of  these  views  are  painted.  We  consider  such  an  exhibition  as 
this,  not  merely  as  a  source  of  amusement,  but  as  attended  with  effects 
eminenUv  useful  and  desirable.  It  offers  not  merely  to  the  young,  but  to  the 
old,  to  ail  in  diort  whom  circumstances  detain  at  home,  an  adequate  notion 
of  the  most  distant  wonders  of  the  earth ;  and  that  too  with  an  identity  which 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  hope  for  in  the  contents  of  a  traveller's  portfolio,  or  the 
pages  of  a  tourist 


MR.  walker's  picture  OF  THE  DELUGE* 

In  addition  to  the  collection  of  pictures  and  statues  by  the  old  masters,  we 
are  here  introduced  at  the  Egyptian  Hall  to  two  or  three  very  attractive  exhibi- 
tions. Among  them  is  a  huge  picture  by  Mr.  Walker,  whose  illustrations  of 
Montgomery's  splendid  poem,  ^The  Worid  before  the  Flood,"  were  some 
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agosobmitted  to  the  notice  of  Ae  paUia  llr.  Walker  has  selected  a  nibject 
peculiarlj  fitted  to  tzy  the  powers  of  his  pencil — ^  The  Deluge,"  a  subject  from 
which  the  boldest  and  most  experienced  nand  miffht  shrink,  and  which  requires 
a  daring  and  decision,  a  sense  of  the  mighty  and  magnificent,  an  imagination 
and  a  strength  of  purpose,  not  frequently  met  with.  Nothing  dismayed, 
howerer,  by  the  suolimity  and  the  awe  that  encompass  his  subject,  Mr. 
Walker  has  plunged  into  it  with  a  degree  of  fenrour  and  freedom  tliat  never 
fails  to  accompUsn  at  least  some  of  the  objects  it  attempts.  If  his  picture  wiU 
not  realize  every  conception  of  the  workings  of  so  wonderful  an  event,  it  at 
least  evinces  an  ardour  and  enthuaiasm  thi2t  deserve  encouragement ;  and  in 
parts  it  is  no  less  admirably  conceived  than  it  is  finely  and  vigorously  painted. 
The  tremendous  and  overwhelming  sweep  of  the  waves,  and  the  earthquake 
that  is  rending  the  mountains  and  hurling  tlie  immense  fragments  into  the 
great  deep,  are  powerful  features  in  the  picture.  The  figures  are  finely 
grouped ;  and  the  searserpent,  and  the  huge  leviathan,  stand  fearfully  piomi- 
nent  amidst  the  imageiy  of  ihe  soene^  and  give  a  peculiar  character  to  the 
composition.  The  picture,  however,  was  unfinished  when  we  were  favoured 
with  a  view  of  it,  which  necessarily  prevents  us  from  ofiering  any  observation 
npcm  the  general  effect  of  the  colouring.  The  production,  nevertheless,  afforded 
a  sufficient  promise  of  excellence  to  induce  us  to  renew  our  visit  upon  its 
completion ;  and  to  look  forward  to  a  confirmation  of  the  favourable  impres- 
sions  it  has  excited.  There  are  also  other  pictures^  by  the  same  artist,  of  very 
considerable  merit,  in  the  exhibition. 


MR.   LOVOH's  sculptures. 

Mr.  Lough  again  ajypears  before  the  public  There  may  be,  and  we  believe 
there  are,  various  opinions  prevalent  respecting  the  pretensions  of  this  young 
artist,  and  the  degree  of  merit  and  originality  which  his  works  evince ;  but  few, 
we  thuik,will  look  at  the  production  wluch  he  has  now  exhibited,  ''The 
Battle  of  the  Standard,"  and  take  a  review  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  has  been  produced,  without  pronouncing  it  to  be  a  work  of  singular  and 
surprising  interest  We  care  not  whether  an  artist  has  received  education  or 
not,  wheUier  he  has  or  has  not  been  to  Italy,  if  his  works  are  mediocre  and 
talentless ;  but  in  a  production  of  evident  and  admitted  merit,  we  are  not  to 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  lact  that  the  author  has  been  deprived  of  all  those  advan- 
tages that  others  have  possessed,  and  that  he  has  consequently  achieved  much 
where  little  could  have  been  expected.  The  absence  of  the  means  of  studying 
to  advantage  will  not  excuse  a  bad  work,  but  it  certainly  heightens  our 
interest  in  a  ffood  one ;  and  we  cannot  help  sospedinj^  that  it  is  genius  alone 
that  has  enaSled  Mr.  Lough  to  complete  the  compositions  whichne  has  now 
submitted  to  the  public.  '*  The  Battle  of  the  Standard"  is  the  most  elaborate, 
and  perhaps  the  most  masterly  of  his  performances.  The  figures,  both  horses 
and  men,  are  full  of  action  and  enerxetic  beauty.  The  whole  group  is  very 
finely  armnged,  and  every  part  of  it  £scovers  something  of  the  id^  gran* 
deur  and  spirit  of  the  olden  days.  This  composition  is  surrounded  by  several 
other  works,  varying  in  shades  of  excellence,  but  none  unworthy  of  attention. 


C0L088BUM. 


This  extraordinary  exhibition  has,  we  believe,  lost  none  of  its  attraction 
on  the  score  of  its  principal  feature,  the  panorama  of  London ;  while  on  other 
points  it  has  greatly  incr^ised  in  interest  We  confess  that  for  some  time, 
owing  perhaps  to  the  unfavourable  circumstances  under  which  it  opened,  and 
tiie  enormous  outlay  expended  in  its  formation,  we  despaired  of  its  success  to 
any  proportionate  extent ;  but  now,  as  the  scheme  is  more  plainly  developedf 
and  its  various  adjuncts  approach  to  completion,  we  see  no  reason  to  fear  but 
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that  it  may  ultimately  repay  the  spirit  and  enterprize  that  projected  it  Who- 
eTer  indeed  has  seen,  or  desires  to  see  London,  snould  see  Mr.  Paiiis's  picture 
of  it  The  industry,  by  which  alone  such  a  work  could  have  been  accom- 
plished, becomes  a  principle  of  the  mind  that  excites  admiration  and  surprise; 
labour  here  takes  a  higher  stand  and  is  elevated  into  genius. 


ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETT. 


We  hardly  know  whether  the  scientific  piomoterB  of  this  society  will  diaak 
US  for  classing  their  garden  among  the  exhibitions  of  the  day,  pretending,  as 
they  do,  to  something  more  elevated  and  exclusive  than  the  mdiscriminate 
admission  of  visitors  upon  payment  of  the  appointed  sum.  But  we  can  see 
litde  difference  between  admitting  strangers  at  a  shilling  each— as  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  admitting  uem  for  the  same  sum,  with  the  super- 
addition  of  a  printed  order  that  may  be  obtained  any  where-— as  at  Uie  Zoolo- 
sical  Gardens.  If  it  is  a  mere  exhibition,  and  not  a  nurseiy  of  science,  they 
have  certainly  made  it  so. 

The  gardens,  though  by  no  means  so  popular  as  they  were  last  year, 
present  many  additional  attractions ;  rather,  nowever,  in  the  form  of  improve- 
ments and  alterations,  than  new  accessions.  The  tunnel  under  the  road 
will,  when  completed,  have  a  good  effect ;  but  the  non-oontinnance  of  the 
raised  terrace,  with  the  imposinff  line  of  dens  underneath  it,  as  at  fint  pro- 
jected, detracts  greatly  uom  the  ornamental  character  wldch  the  gamen 
should  present  The  exertions  of  the  Society  have  been  veasted  on  minor  and 
unprofitable  objects;  we  cannot  see  why  the  lions  should  be  left  to  the  last 
We  cannot  help  thinking,  moreover,  Uiat  the  monkeys  have  been  infinitely 
too  well  provided  for.  We  entertain  no  prejudice  against  this  sub-humaa  and 
mischievous  little  race ;  but  thero  aro  particular  reasons  why  they  ou^t  never 
to  have  been  made,  as  they  are,  the  first  feature  of  attraction  in  the  garden. 
We  shall  be  understood  by  all  who  have  visited  this  exhibition  when  we  say, 
that  nothing  in  the  world  can  be  more  injurious  and  demoralizing  to  die 
younff  mind  than  the  frequent  witnessing  of  such  a  scene  as  is  here  presented. 
The  fashion,  we  are  aware,  has  been  set  by  titled  ladies,  and  it  has  enlarged 
into  what  may  be  called  a  monkey-mania ;  but  it  is  a  fiishion  which  all  who 
have  the  care  of  families  should  be  very  cautious  how  they  follow. 

Notwithstanding  these  points  of  mismanagement,  the  gardens  afford  an 
agreeable  lounge,  and  will  yet,  we  trust,  be  productive  of  many  results  that 
may  be  contemplated  with  pleasure  and  advantage. 


MR.  HAYDON's  EUCLES,  &C. 

Since  our  last  notice  of  this  exhibition,  the  "  Eucles*'  has  been  advantage- 
ously disposed  of;  and  as  far  as  we  can  judge  *'  Punch"  is  likely  to  be  as 
profitable.  We  rejoice  to  see  the  spirit  which  has  been  manifested  in  these 
two  instances,  because  we  think  Mr.  Haydon  worth  encouraging.  His 
''  Eucles"  is  perhaps  his  best  picture ;  a  very  fine  one  it  is,  and  an  a&iiiable 
one  it  would  nave  been,  had  the  artist  consented  to  alter  the  rifht  leg  of  his 
warrior.  The  world — those  who  understood  the  subject  and  those  who  did 
not — said  it  was  vnrong,  and  advised  him  to  amend  it ;  but  Mr.  Haydon  comes 
forward  with  some  anatomical  explanations  that  are  perfectly  inexplicable,  and 
finishes  the  deformity  as  if  it  had  been  perfectly  naturaL  He  spoils  his  pic- 
ture, but  retains  his  opinion. 

Of  his  ^  Punch'*  we  do  not  think  so  highly ;  it  is  beautiful  in  parta^paiti- 
cularly  the  fruit-girl  who  is  sitting  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture.  Inis  is 
most  delightfully  painted :  the  deucacy  of  it  is  curiously  contrasted  with  the 
violence  and  cooxsenessby  which  it  is  surrounded. 
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PSTIT  LOUTBE. 

This  is  a  most  interesting  collection  of  some  of  the  flnest  worlts  of  the  finest 
masters.  It  should  be,  and  we  trust  it  will  be,  universally  visited.  It  would  be  idle 
to  pretend  to  an  admiration  and  a  love  of  art,  merely  on  the  ground  that  two  or 
three  natire  exhibitions  attract  all  the  town  annually,  if  such  an  assemblage 
of  excellence  as  this  be  suffered  to  ^ass  with  indifference.  We  find  among 
others  some  of  the  noblest  productions  of  Wilson,  and  an  exquisite  little 
picture  by  Teniers  called  the  *'  Triumph  of  Venus."  Nothing  can  surpass  the 
grace  and  delicacy  with  which  he  has  treated  the  subject ;  and  it  becomes 
additionally  interesting  £rom  exhibiting  portraits  of  the  painter  and  his 
family.  There  is  also  a  picture  by  Kubens,  **  The  Return  into  Egypt," 
remarkable  for  its  simple  magnificence.  There  are  others,  which  we  have  no 
space  to  particularize,  by  Titian,  Guide,  and  Vandyke.  '*  The  Adoration  of 
tne  Magi,"  by  Balthazar  di  Peruzzi,  is  a  curious  if  not  a  pleasing  composition. 
It  contains  portraits  of  Titian,  Michael  Angelo,  Paul  Veronese,  ana  others. 
There  is  a  fine  portrait  bv  Rembrandt,  and  a  landscape  by  the  same  hand, 
that  is  quite  extraordinary  tor  the  finish  and  softness  of  its  colouring. 


MADDOX-STREBT  OALLEBY. 


This  gallery  also  contains  some  splendid  triumphs  of  the  old  masters.  Its 
chief  charm,  however,  is  the  possession  of  the  fine  frescoes  of  Paul  Veronese. 
These  noble  productions,  so  singularly  recovered  and  preserved,  present  not 
only  a  fertile  source  of  attraction  to  the  admirer  of  art,  but  a  field  for  the 
student  to  which  he  cannot  too  frequenUy  or  too  earnestly  repair  for  know- 
ledge. He  will  here  find  all  the  great  principles  of  the  art  laid  down  in 
colours  and  characters  as  intelligible  as  nature  herself;  with  a  grandeur  which 
he  must  instantiy  recognize,  and  with  a  simplicity  which  it  is  impossible  to 
mistake. 


BRITISH  DIOBAMA. 


The  views  of  this  exhibition  have  greatiy  improved  in  character.  Each 
successive  change  has  evinced  a  graduu  but  perceptible  advance  towards  per- 
fection ;  and  the  present  scenes  may  fairly  challenge  competition  with  most 
of  their  contemporaries.  They  consist  of  the  Thames  Tunnel,  the  Interior  of 
Durham  Catheonil,  a  View  in  Venice,  and  the  Pass  of  Brian^on.  Of  these, 
the  first  affords  a  very  satisiactonr  idea  of  the  subject,  which  is  as  much  as  it 
can  pretend  to ;  the  view  of  the  Cathedral,  with  its  variation^  of  light  and 
shade,  presents  a  beautiful  architectural  display — although  the  organ,  which  is 
heajd  playing  during  die  exhibition  of  the  scene,  is  somewhat  too  noisy  for  tiie 
soft  solemn  <Suurm  that  is  spread  over  the  place ;  and  the  Venetian  view,  rather 
glaring  in  parts,  is  a  rich  and  vivid  representation  of  a  scene  full  of  interest 
and  animation.  But  the  Pass  of  Brian^on,  though  perhaps  not  the  best  painted 
picture,  is  by  far  the  finest  in  pictoral  effect  It  is  glowing  in  every  light  and 
every  shadow,  with  the  pencil  of  Stanfield !  It  resembles  a  gorgeous  and 
golden  vision — a  realization  of  an  oriental  paradise ;  the  spirits  of  light  seem 
*'  playing  i'  the  plighted  clouds."  Scenes  like  this,  however,  should  be  solitudes ; 
the  effect  is  frequently  destroyed  by  the  introduction  of  motionless  unnecessary 
figures.  In  this  picture  there  are  a  few  straggling  soldiers  marching  along  the 
rmid,  that  lend  very  materially  in  our  estimation  to  weaken  the  ilhunon. 
Where  it  is  requisite  to  introduce  such  objects,  the  figures  should  be  either 
meditating  or  asleep. 
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FIELD  OF  THE  CtOTH  OF  GOLD. 


For  the  loTeis  of  norel^  in  plctuies,  heie  is  one  painted  on  glass ;  a  ptdnie 
twentr-four  feet  by  eighteen,  composed  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  pieces,  so 
ingeniously  constructed  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  continuous  whole— 
^  one  entire  and  perfect  chiysolite.^  This  curious  performance,  which  is  fiom 
a  dcetch  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Bone,  hi  exceeds  any  prerious  attempt  of  a  simOar 
nature  that  has  hitherto  been  made  in  this  countiy.  It  is  executed  by  Ifr. 
Wilmshurst— of  whose  skill  and  perseverance  it  will  be,  we  trust,  a  lasting 
monument  The  figures  are  vezy  numerous,  and  larger  than  life.  Among 
them  are  portraits  of  upwards  of  forty  personages,  fiunoos  in  the  chivalxic  bistoiy 
of  the  penod,  or  renowned  in  another  way.  Of  this  latter  class  are  Anne  Bol^, 
Catiberine  of  Arragon,  and  Wolsey,  who  are  seated  in  the  pavilion  surreymg 
the  encounter  between  the  "  bluff  King**  and  Flewrenges,  and  Francis  and  Devon- 
shire. The  golden  armour  of  Henry  is  most  superi).  Guards,  pages,  ladies 
and  spectators  without  number,  are  arranged  on  either  side.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive  any  thing  more  magnificent  than  the  effect  of  this  gorgeous 
tournament  thus  gorgeously  painted.  The  colours  are  surprisingly  bri]l£nt — 
it  would  not  be  esisj  to  convey  an  adeouate  idea  of  them  by  mere  description ; 
the  armour  and  velvet,  the  plumes  and  weapons,  the  banners,  jewels,  silks,  and 
draperies,  are  all  gleaming  in  a  degree  of  lustre  and  luxuriance  that  kings 
themselves  have  but  seldom  arrived  at  The  expression  of  some  of  the  fiuxs, 
both  of  knights  and  ladies,  is  rather  strongly  than  finely  or  characteristiGally 
marked ;  and  the  perspective  is  not  venr  effectively  managed,  the  space  uk 
propriated  for  the  encounter  beinff  insufficient  to  admit  of  me  wheelinff  of  the 
combatants— their  souls  and  steeds  have  not  **  elbow-room."  This  defect  does 
not  appear  in  Mr.  Bone's  original  sketch.  But  the  beau^  of  the  colouring 
atones  for  everv  thing ;  and  we  trust  that  the  success  of  tnis  experiment  w^ 
encourage  the  mgenious  proprietor  of  it  to  similar  exertions. 

MICBOCOSM. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing,  as  well  as  the  most  useful  and  instmctiTe 
of  all  exhibitions.  Those  wno  have  not  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Mr. 
Carpenter's  Solar  Microscope,  can  have  no  idea  of  the  wonders  tnat  are  await- 
ing tiiem.  Nature  must  be  to  them  comparatively  unknown.  It  reveals  all 
the  hidden  marvels  of  the  earth  and  water — of  animate  and  inanimate  matter. 
The  different  powers  of  this  extxaordinazy  solar  instrument  are  piodigious— in- 
credible, we  might  say,  but  to  those  who  have  witnessed  them.  Its  highest 
power  magnifies  an  object  about  500,000  times — giving  a  beautifully  distinct 
and  well-defined  picture.  The  exhibition  of  stagnant  water  insects,  magnified 
into  monsters,  is  a  most  novel  spectacle.  Here  are  little  living  creiUares,  some 
of  them  invisible  to  the  jiaked  eye,  discovered  and  brought  to  light  in  the 
midst  of  their  enormities — wormng,  torturing,  and  devouring  oneanoUier; 
creatures  whose  forms  are  more  mgntfiil  than  any  visible  thing,  and  with  pro- 
pensities exouisitely  adapted  to  their  ugliness.  How  many  animals  of  abimr, 
or  at  least  oi  a  larger  kind,  must  envy  these  little  tiny  tyrants,  the  power^raidi 
nature  has  bestowed  upon  them  of  doing  mischief  in  private— of  feeding  upon 
their  fellow-creatures  unobserved  But  we  have  no  space  to  enlarge  upon  diis 
subject ;  we  relieve  our  consciences  for  the  present  by  observing  that  the  Mkw* 
cosm  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  varied,  and  above  all,  instructive  exhibt- 
Cions  that  have  ever  been  opened  to  the  public. 


MR.  THOM'S  STATUES. 


Mr.  Thom  is  exhibiting  in  Bond  Street,  two  coMpoiiiM  statofss  to  his  Tarn 
CShanter  and  Souter  Johnny — ^the  Landlord  and  I^dlady.  We  shall  hcie- 
afler  notice  the  productions  of  '*  the  Scottish  Phidias,"  as  he  has  been  some- 
times seriously  and  sometimes  sarcastically  called — steering  a  middle  ooone 
between  those  who  allow  him  no  higher  merit  than  that  of  a  stone  mason,  and 
those  who  cry  him  up,  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  age. 
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THE  EDITOR'S  NOTE  BOOK. 


**  He  liitens  to  good  piupoM  who  takes  note."— Dantb. 


Miss  L.  E.  Landon  is  occupied  in  writing  a  novel,  which  will  be  published 
during  the  ensuing  season  by  Colbom  and  Bentley.  This  is  another  case  of 
desertion  of  the  muses.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Miss  Landon  will  be  successful ; 
she  has  many  of  the  necessary  attributes  of  an  able  and  skilful  writer  of  prose. 

Mr.  Came  is  employed  in  writing  a  work  of  fiction,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid 
in  the  East.  It  is,  we  believe,  to  be  entided.  The  Last  Nights  or  Palestine — 
a  glorious  suliject,  and  in  good  hands. 

Messrs.  W.  and  £.  Finden  are  making  rapid  progress  with  their  landscape 
illustrations  to  Lord  Byron's  life  and  works,  which  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
excellent  of  modem  pcmlications,  and  in  interest  can  scarcely  be  equalled. 

Mr.  Charles  Bell  has  resigned  his  professorship  in  the  London  University. 

It  is  said  that  Dr.  Paris  received  a  thousand  guineas  for  his  "  life  of  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy." 

The  literary  world  is  busied  in  chatting  over  a  quiz — for  it  must  be  considered 
nothing  else — ^upon  CampbeU,  who  has  published  a  letter  in  "  The  Times,'*  assert- 
ing in  p[0od  set  terms  that  he  is  the  author  of  The  Exile  op  Eain,  which  the  sly 
go  (  Sbgo)  "  Observer"  declares  was  the  bona  Jide  composition  of  ome  Mr.  Geoige 
Nugent  Reyiurfds. 

A  publican  in  the  Borough  has  a  printed  paper  in  his  window  with  the  following 
assertion  : — «  Tk€  World  taken  in  here,"  Mine  host  must  be  indeed  a  successful 
practitioner. 

An  arrangement  has  been  effected  between  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum 
and  the  Royal  Society,  by  which  the  Arundel  MSS.  (now  in  the  possession  of  the 
latter)  are  to  be  exchanged  for  books  of  equal  value,  to  be  furnished  by  the 
Museum. 

Mr.  Peacock's  Algebra,  just  published  at  Cambridge,  has  been  only  seven 
yean  **  coming  out  immediately."  The  merit  of  the  work  is  said  by  some  to  be 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  hibour  that  has  been  expended  on  it. 

We  observe  that  Colburn*8  Juvenile  Library  is  to  be  conducted  by  Mr. 
Jerdan,  the  editor  of  the  «  Literary  Gazette.*' 

Mr.  Robertson,  the  editor  of  the  <<  Mechanics'  Magazine,"  has  just  commenced 
another  weekly  publication  under  the  name  of  the  Sfuut  of  LrrsRATURS. 

A  letter  from  M.  Niebuhr  has  been  translated  from  the  *<  Berlin  Gazette'*  into 
the  *<  Times"  newspaper.  It  states,  that  notwithstanding  the  fire  which  con- 
sumed  some  of  his  papers,  another  volume  of  his  History  of  Rome  will  be  pub- 
lished next  winter,  and  that  the  M&  of  the  sequel  has  also  been  preserved. 

Mr.  Burchell,  the  well  known  African  traveller,  has  returned  to  England,  after 
an  absence  of  nearly  six  years,  employed  in  exploring  the  inland  provinces  of  Brazil. 
His  zoological  and  botanical  collections  are  said  to  be  immense. 

Mr.  Campbell,  the  poet,  is  said  to  be  mralising  at  Ashford,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Staines,  where  he  is  busily  employed  preparing  the  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence. 

The  <■  Oriental  Translation  Committee  "  has  offered  a  premium  of  from  20  to 
100  sovereigns,  at  their  discretion,  to  any  person  who  shall  point  out  a  translation  in 
the  Anbie,  or  any  other  oriental  language,  of  a  ''lost**  Greek  or  Latin  work,  which 
shall  be  so  drcumstanced  that  the  committee  may  be  able  to  obtain  it  for  a  transla- 
tion into  Eng^h. 

The  council  of  the  London  University  have  resolved  upon  giving  a  diploma  in 
medicine  to  the  students  educated  there  in  that  science. 
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PetitionB  are  now  in  course  of  giffnature  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  prayiog 
tbat  candidates  for  the  degree  of  M.  A.  may  be  exempted  from  subscribing  to  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles ;  particularly  such  members  as  are  not  intended  for  the  ser- 
vice of  tiie  church. 

Southey,  Coleridge,  the  late  Sir  H.  Davy,  Cottle,  and  Charles  Lamb,  were  all, 
it  is  said,  ac(^uainted  in  their  youth,  and  were  accustomed  to  communicate  their 
poetical  effusions  to  each  other  previous  to  publication. 

A  Paris  paper  states,  that  within  the  last  three  or  four  months,  seventeen  new 
political  weekly  papers  have  been  started  in  different  provinces,  and  that  fonitecn 
of  them  advocate  hberal  principles. 

Charles  Lamb,  the  author  of  the  charming  essays  of  "  EUa,**  announces  a  volume 
of  Album  Verses. 

The  **  North  American  Review,"  for  April  last,  has  an  able  and  interesting 
article  on  the  subject  of  our  «  English  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Usefiil  Know- 
ledge." While  the  high  and  noble  design  of  this  Society  receives  praise,  die  want 
of  adaptation  manifest  in  some  of  the  productions  "  diffused,*'  to  the  ostensible  par- 
poses  of  their  circulation,  is  severdy  and  justly  animadverted  upon. 

A  TuBKiSH  Grammar,  dedicated  by  permission  to  the  Turkiah  anltaii,  is 
announced.    Mr.  Arthur  Lumley  Davids  is  the  author. 

Godwin,  the  author  of  <<  Political  Justice,**  and  a  recent  novel,  entitled 
<<  Cloudesley,**  was  once  a  dissenting  minister,  and  published  a  volume  of  Sermons. 

A  Society  is  now  forming  in  France,  similar  to  our  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge. 

Montgomery  of  Sheffield,  who  is  now  in  London  superintending  Westley  and 
Davis's  forthcoming  publication,  A  Voyage  round  the  World,  has  been  ddii- 
vering  a  course  of  Lectures,  four  in  number,  on  the  history  of  literature. 

The  Rev.  Mark  Wilks,  of  Paris,  is  about  to  establish  a  new  journal,  to  be  called 
the  Revue  Allemande.  Its  staple  matter  is  to  consist  of  a  review  .and  analysis 
of  German  theology,  criticism,  religion,  news,  &c.,  translated  from  die  Gennan, 
with  a  view  to  expose  the  extravagancies  of  neologism  and  rationalism. 

A  new  museum  of  painting  is  about  to  be  opened  at  Beriin.  The  pictmes,  it  is 
said,  will  not  be  hung  m  the  ordinary  manner,  out  placed  in  niches  in  the  waDa. 

The  Pacha  of  Egypt  has  sent  two  young  Arabs  to  Geneva,  to  learn  ckxk  and 
watch-making. 

The  Russians  are,  it  is  said,  on  the  point  of  abandoniog  the  **  old  style  **  of  chro- 
nological computation. 

FVom  some  documents  recently  found  at  Stowe,  arguments,  it  is  said,  have  been 
derived  which  fix  the  authorship  of  "  Junius'*  on  an  individual  hitherto  unsuspected. 

Mr.  Ackermann  has  in  the  press  a  new  Annual  for  1831,  entitled  The 
Humourist,  from  the  pen  of  W.  H.  Harrison,  author  of  *<  Tales  of  a  Phvsician,* 
illustrated  by  fifty  wood  engmvings,  from  drawings  by  the  late  Mr.  Rowiandson, 
besides  numerous  tail-pieces. 

Early  in  July  will  be  published,  the  first  volume  of  Sharfe'b  Library  op  the 
Belles  Lettres.  When  it  is  stated  that  in  this  work  the  graver  sdenoes  wfll 
give  place  to  poetry,  romance,  literary  and  biographical  anecdote,  epistolaiy  cof> 
respondence,  «c,  its  leading  features  will  be  sufficiently  understood. 

In  the  press,  and  will  be  published  on  the  1st  of  July,  The  Journal  of  a  Tocr, 
made  by  Senor  Juan  de  Vega,  the  Spanish  minstrel  of  1888  and  18S9^  thnmig^ 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland:  a  character  performed  by  an  English  gentleman.  The 
work  will  be  comprised  in  two  octavo  volumes,  and  wiU  be  accompanied  by  a  por- 
trait of  the  author  in  the  dress  he  wore  during  this  undertakings  drawn  by  John 
Hayter,  and  lithographed  by  W.  Sharpe. 

An  ExposmoN  of  the  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  by  a  layman,  is  ncady 
ready  for  publication. 

The  Rev.  J.  Topham,  M.A  >  F.R.S.L.,  has  nearly  ready  for  publicatioo  a  small 
Collection  of  Prayers,  in  easy  language,  for  every  day  in  the  wedc 

The  Rev.  John  Romney,  B.D.,  announces  as  nearly  ready  for  puUieation, 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  his  Father,  George  Romney,  Esq.,  the 
eminent  painter,  including  various  letters,  &c. 
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In  this  age  of  improTement,  when  the  sciences  are  every  day 
undergoing  alteration,  and  new  classifications  are  devised  to 
answer  onr  increasing  knowledge  of  the  natural  and  physical 
world ,  it  seems  strange  that  no  accession  has  been  made  to  the  classes 
of  migpratory  animals.  Though  there  is  one  that  exceeds  all  the 
others,  in  the  restless  and  unceasing  instinct  by  which  it  is  constantly 
impelled  to  change  its  place  of  abode,  it  is  not  noticed  by  natu- 
ralists as  such ;  and  while  they  describe  the  extraordinary  habits 
of  swallows,  quails,  woodcocks,  locusts,  and  ants,  they  pass  by  in 
silence  John  Bull,  whose  locomotive  instincts  are  infinitely  more 
regular  and  incessant  than  any  of  them.  Not  to  mention  the 
myriads  that  are  every  day  seen  flying  through  the  air  on  the  tops 
of  coaches,  from  one  town  to  another,  and  back  again,  without  any 
apparent  motive,  like  the  birds  called  les  ames  danm^es  up  and 
down  the  Bosphorus ;  there  are  certain  species  or  varieties  that 
migrate  vrith  unerring  regularity  to  different  parts,  and  their 
coming  is  as  certain,  and  the  flocks  designate  the  seasons  with  as 
much  precision,  as  Uie  flights  of  woodcocks.  Innumerable  haunts 
of  these  migrating  Bull-finches  are  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of 
the  island,  but  the  most  favourite  and  long- frequented  are  Bath 
and  Cheltenham;  and  here  they  flock  at  particular  times  of  the 
year,  attracted  by  certain  salt  springs,  like  other  animals  for  the 
same  cause,  to  the  great  bone  licks  in  North  America.  As  I  was 
lately  a  stray  bird  of  the  flock,  and  visited  in  my  season  these 
curious  places  of  attraction,  I  send  you  a  brief  notice  of  their  past 
and  present  state.     My  first  migration  was  to  Bath. 

Most  probably  the  hot  waters  of  Bath  were  used  as  a  remedy 
for  many  diseases,  before  any  town  existed  on  their  site.  Salnti- 
ferous  waters  were  resorted  to  by  multitudes  in  all  countries,  from 
the  remotest  periods.  They  gave  rise  to  considerable  towns,  as 
Spa  in  Germany ;  and  at  this  day  there  are  mineral  springs  and 
wells  in  Wales  and  Ireland,  remote  from  towns,  which  are  still 
much  frequented,  their  virtues  being  enhanced  by  the  patronage 
of  some  popular  saint.  Such  was  the  famous  well  in  the  vicinity 
of  Dublin,  blessed  by  St.  Patrick,  over  which  Archbishop  Minot 
erected  that  spacious  Gothic  cathedral,  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
national  saint. 

The  etymologies  of  countries  and  towns  are,  among  antiqua- 
rians, subjects  of  fruitless  research  and  endless  disputation ;  and 
even  when  the  origin  of  a  place  is  ascertained  from  history,  the 
name  becomes  so  altered  and  disguised  by  its  transmutation  in 
modem  languages,  as  scarcely  to  be  recognized ;  for  who  could 
suppose  that  Saragossa  was  meant  for  Cassar  Augustus,  or  Lisbon 
for  Ulyssipo?  But  this  uncertainty  is  not  attached  exclusively  to 
modem  investigation.    We  eradite  modems  have  found  out,  that 

the  ancients  tbemsolvea  were  mistak^a  io  tboir  oirn  dcrivfttipns, 
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Rome,  it  appears,  was  not  so  called  from  Romalns,  who  never  had 
a  real  existence,  any  more  than  London  from  King  Lad.  The 
name  Londinium  appears  first  in  the  luminous  page  of  Tacitus, 
but  he  has  not  condescended  to  inform  us  whence  it  was  derived. 
There  is  no  such  obscurity  as  to  the  name  of  the  city  of  Bath. 
It  is  not  very  evident  that  Prince  Bladud  imposed  his  own  name 
on  this  famous  city,  but  it  is  not  doubtful  that  the  Thermal  waters, 
which  effected  an  almost  miraculous  cure  on  himself  and  his  bogs, 
did  bestow  that  emphatic  appellation.  The  place  was  first  known 
by  the  article  prefixed,  The  Bath,  which  was  snbsaqnently 
dropped.  The  legend,  though  so  often  told,  will,  on  aeeomnt  of 
its  singularity,  bear  a  brief  repetition,  particularly  as  there  ars 
variations  in  the  story,  taken  from  a  black-letter  book  not  generally 
known.  , 

To  begin,  then,  at  the  beginning.-*On  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
iBneas  escaped  from  the  burning  city  with  his  decreptd  Hither  on 
his  shoulders,  his  wife  Creusa,  and  his  two  sons  lulus  and  Bmtns. 
lulus  stuck  close  to  his  father,  but  Creusa  and  her  boy  Bmtns 
went  astray  in  the  retreat.  Of  Creusa  nothing  more  is  said ;  bnt 
the  little  Brutus  found  his  way  to  Mount  Ida,  where  he  met  a 
number  of  Trojans,  who  had  escaped  the  carnage,  and  who  cboae 
him  for  their  chief.  After  various  adventures,  they  arrived  in 
Britain,  which  they  found  inhabited  by  a  race  of  giants.  This 
race  was  subdued  ;  and  to  eternize  so  glorious  an  event,  the  hero 
changed  the  old  name  of  Albion  to  Britain,  after  his  own.  This 
romantic  tale  is  said  to  be  the  invention  of  Geoffry  of  Monmouth, 
a  monk  of  the  eleventh  century.  It  appeared,  however,  so  sus- 
ceptible of  poetic  fiction,  that  Milton  at  one  time  chose  it  for  the 
subject  of  an  epic  poem — ^wbich,  happily,  he  exchanged  few 
Paradise  Lost. 

Lud  Hudibras,  the  eighth  in  descent  from  this  Bmtns,  sent  hb 
son  Bladud  to  study  philosophy  and  the  sciences  at  Athens*  In  the 
course  of  eleven  years  he  had  made  great  progress ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, he  contracted  in  the  east  that  dreadful  disease,  the  leprosy. 
He  returned,  therefore,  to  Britain,  a  leper,  which  excluded  him 
from  his  succession  to  the  throne.  Indignant  at  this  immedicable 
misfortune,  he  escaped  from  court,  and  retired  to  a  wild  district 
in  the  west,  near  a  village  which  was  afterwards  called  Swinea- 
wic*  There  he  hired  himself  to  an  opulent  farmer,  who  was  rich 
in  herds  of  swine,  the  care  of  which  devolved  on  Prinee  Bladnd. 
Whilst  he  drove  his  hogs  to  grub  for  acorns  and  pig-nnta  in  the 
neighbouring  woods,  he  occasionally  observed  the  herds  make 
towards  a  marshy  bottom,  in  which  they  wallowed,  and  afterwaida 
emerged,  smoking  hot,  and  covered  with  black  mud.  After  fre- 
quent risits,  die  swine,  which  were  subject  to  the  same  disease, 
became  quite  free  from  it,  and  throve  amasingly.  Hem  onr  phi- 
losophip  prince  took  a  hint  from  the  instinet  of  the  brutes,  and 
began  a  daily  course  of  immerging  himself  in  the  warm  mud* 
which  finally  effected  a  oomplete  eum.  He  now  aanovnoad  lua 
name  and  rank,  returned  quite  pum  to  oourt,  and  was  reetind 
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with  itmtnre  by  the  king  and  people.  In  process  of  time,  Bladod 
gucceeded  to  the  British  throne.  He  proved  a  most  exemplary 
patriotic  monarch.  His  first  care  was  to  cleanse  the  springs,  by 
excavating  the  accumulated  mud,  when  he  found  the  perennial 
hot  fountains  bubbling  up  most  copiously  through  a  pebbly  bottom, 
and  he  was  led  to  conclude,  from  his  skill  in  the  sciences,  that  the 
subsoil  was  composed  to  a  great  extent  chiefly  of  iron  pyrites, 
sulphur,  and  oalcarious  earth,  through  ttrhich  numerous  springs  of 
water  meandered,  until  they  found  their  level  in  the  lowest  parts 
of  the  district  in  which  they  were  discovered.  The  king  caused 
the  waters  to  be  collected  and  secured  in  convenient  tanks  and 
reservoirs,  for  the  perpetual  benefit  of  his  loving  subjects.  He 
afterwards  founded  his  metropolis  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
which  he  called  London,  or  Ludtown,  in  honour  of  his  excellent 
father ;  where  at  length  he  died,  full  of  years  and  glory.  It  is 
presumed  he  was  received,  being  a  heathen,  into  the  Elysian 
fields,  for  this  event  happened  860  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
It  is  more  than  probable,  that  at  one  time  the  Bathonians  and 
others  believed  this  story  of  King  Bladud  to  be  founded  on  fact ; 
and  in  proof  of  perhaps  their  blameless  credulity,  they  have  set 
up  his  statue  against  the  wall,  on  the  right  as  you  enter  the  king's 
bath.  It  looks  very  like  the  old  head  of  a  ship.  It  was  erected 
in  1699y  and  has  underneath  the  following  inscription  on  copper : — 

BLADUD, 

Son  of  LUD  HUDIBRAB, 

Eighth  King  of  the  Britons  from  Brate, 

a  great  Philosoliher  and  Mathematician, 

bred  at  Athens, 

.and  recorded  the  first  Discoverer  and  Founder  of  these  Baths, 

Eight  Hundred  and  Sixty-three  Years  before  Christ. 

Near  Ring  Bladud's  statue,  formerly  was  placed  a  column,  on 
which  were  afiixed  the  votive  offerings  of  such  as  were  cured  by  the 
use  of  his  waters.  They  consisted  of  memorial  tablets,  crutches, 
artificial  legs  and  arms»  bandages,  high-heel  shoes,  SiC,  But 
whether  these  became  too  numerous  for  the  pillar,  or  that  the  age 
became  too  refined  to  tolerate  them,  they  were  wholly  removed. 

If  the  history  of  King  Bladud  may  be  deemed  somewhat  doubt- 
ful»  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  as  to  the  next  occupants  of  Bath. 
The  Bomans  conquered  or  coloniased  England,  and  were  in  pos- 
sesaicm  of  the  whole  or  in  part,  about  four  hundred  years.  They 
became  under  the  emperors  the  most  luxurious  of  any  people  that 
ever  existed,  and  they  esteemed  their  baths  as  their  greatest  - 
luxury.  They  were  therefore  supremely  gratified  to  find  an  inex* 
hanstible  source  of  Thermal  waters,  far  superior  to  any  artificial 
baths  that  their  unlimited  wealth  and  power  could  construct  The 
city,  embellished,  if  not  founded*  by  the  Romans,  became  the 
favourite  residence  of  emperors  and  generals.  Relics  of  temples, 
statues,  altars,  arms,  and  numerous  coins,  have  been  from  time  to 
time  disinterred,  and  testify  the  ancient  splendour  of  the  city  of 
Aqu«  SoLis.  The  principal  temple  was  on  the  site  of  the  abbey 
churebt  ftnd  dedieated  to  Minerva  or  Apollo»  for  antiquarians  are 
not  agmd  as  to  whioh  was  the  presiding  deity«    There  is  a  very 
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fine  antique  head  in  tlie  grand  saloon  of  the  Guildhall,  which  seems 
to  have  belonged  to  the  latter.  That  his  son  Escnlapios  was  wor- 
shipped there,  is  evident  from  his  staff,  with  the  twining  serpents, 
having  been  found  among  the  other  antiques.  The  articles,  as  they 
were  first  discovered,  were  deposited  in  the  Town  Hall,  but  were 
subsequently  removed  to  a  convenient  building  near  the  Cross 
Bath,  where  they  are  open  for  the  inspection  of  the  public.  The 
ruins  of  the  Roman  town  have  raised  the  surface  of  the  modem 
city  in  some  places  about  twenty  feet.  In  a  narrow  passage  near 
the  Orange  Grove  may  be  seen  an  old  arched  gate,  with  part  oi 
a  battlemented  wall,  whose  bottom  is  near  tliat  distance  below  the 
upper  pavement. 

When  the  Romans  finally  evacuated  Britain,  the  natives  were 
left  in  the  utmost  distress  and  anarchy.  The  Saxons,  fierce  un- 
lettered Pagans,  subjected  every  thing  to  the  sword.  The  people  of 
Bath,  however,  profiting  by  the  knowledge  bequeathed  to  them  by 
the  Romans,  resisted  and  defeated  their  enemies,  in  several  attacks, 
for  many  years.  At  length  it  was  subdued,  and  soon  became  a 
heap  of  ruins.  Although  Bath  enjoyed  some  gleams  of  prosperity 
under  the  Saxon  kings,  now  become  Christians,  yet  it  was  so  much 
reduced,  that  in  that  general  census  made  by  William  the  Con- 
queror, called  Doomsday  Book,  the  number  and  condition  of  its 
inhabitants  were  as  follows : — 114  burgesses, — ^24  under  the  king, 
and  90  under  other  lords.  This  number,  with  five  to  each  for  the 
women  and  children,  made  a  total  of  570  souls.  In  the  year  1S77, 
the  return  from  a  poll-tax  was  570  lay  adult  men,  and  20O  ecclesi- 
astics. Adding  the  women  and  children,  the  whole  will  be  about 
2600  souls.  Small  as  the  city  must  have  been  at  that  time,  it  still 
could  boast  '*  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,''  which  could  scarcely 
be  then  said  of  the  four  largest  towns  in  Great  Britain,  next  to 
the  capital,  namely,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Manchester,  and  Bir- 
mingham. 

For  three  centuries,  Bath  partook  of  the  vicissitudes  and 
commotions  in  common  with  the  other  places  in  the  kingdom. 
It  was  about  the  year  1700  that  its  waters  began  to  be  in  request, 
and  that  it  was  first  visited  by  a  few  parties  of  rank  in  pursuit  of 
amusement,  but  by  many  more  for  their  health.  It  was  then  a  small, 
incommodious,  unsightly  town.  There  was  but  one  house  that  had 
sash  windows  in  the  place  ;  the  others  were  small  habitations,  with 
diamond-shaped  leaded  panes;  but  a  few  had  more  than  two  stories, 
with  their  sharp-pointed  gables  to  the  street.  Many  such  are  still  to 
be  seen  close  to  ranges  of  palaces.  There  were  neither  ball  roons 
nor  places  of  public  amusement ;  and  when  ten  or  a  doasen  couple 
could  be  mustered  for  a  dance,  they  were  accommodated  with  a 
room  in  the  Town  Hall.  Such  was  Bath,  when  the  spirit  and  good 
taste  of  one  man  changed  the  whole  into  that  beautiful  city  which 
we  now  see. 

Richard  Nash  was  a  native  of  Swansea,  and  was  bom  in  1674. 
His  parents  were  respectable.  He  received  his  elementary  edu- 
cation at  Carmarthen  School,  whence  he  was  entered  of  ietas 
College,  Oxford,  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Whilst  at  his  stiKlies, 
he  was  engaged  in  a  love  adreuture,  in  consequenee  of  wUch  hi 
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was  removed  from  the  university.  Nash  hereupon  hecaipe  a  law 
student ;  but  that  study  was  not  suited  to  his  volatile  disposition, 
and  his  friends  purchased  a  commission  for  him.  The  army  was 
more  congenial  to  his  taste  for  dissipation ;  but  the  restraints  and 
discipline  to  which  a  young  officer  is  obliged  to  submit  were  to  him 
intolerable ;  he  therefore  quitted  the  army,  and  returned  once 
more  to  the  law.  On  the  accession  of  William  tbc  Third,  the 
Society  of  the  Middle  Temple,  following  an  ancient  custom,  chose 
Nash  to  conduct  a  Revel  and  Pageant,  which  succeeded  so  well, 
and  so  pleased  his  phlegmatic  majesty,  that  the  king  offered  to 
knight  him,  which,  however,  was  declined ;  but  his  talents  at- 
tracted public  notice,  and  led  to  his  subsequent  success  at  Bath. 
The  society  in  that  city  now  becoming  more  numerous,  they  una- 
nimously elected  Nash  their  Arbiter  Elegantiarum,  or  Master  of 
the  Ceremonies,  and  invested  him  with  almost  despotic  power, 
to  superintend  the  improvements,  and  to  regulate  the  routine  of 
amusements  and  points  of  etiquette.  Under  his  reign,  Bath  rose 
almost  immediately  to  distinction. 

Whoever  was  the  iirst  founder  of  Bath,  Nash  was  undoubt" 
edly  its  restorer; — if  King  Bladud  invented  the  hot  baths. 
King  Nash  spread  their  fame  over  all  Europe.  The  post 
of  honour  and  profit  which  he  held,  necessarily  subjected  him 
to  disputes,  some  of  which  led  to  hostile  meetings;  in  all 
such  he  conducted  himself  with  what  is  called  coolness,  honour, 
and  spirit.  Eager  to  display  an  act  of  courage,  on  his  first 
election,  he  happened  to  stand  near  a  gentleman  who  was  at 
the  open  window  of  the  pump-room,  which  is  over  the  king's  bath, 
looking  at  the  ladies  bathing,  "What  a  beautiful  creature!" 
said  he,  pointing  to  one  of  them,  "  I  wish  I  was  near  her."  "  You 
shall  soon  have  your  wish,"  answered  Nash ;  at  the  same  time 
seizing  his  man  with  a  powerful  arm,  he  fairly  pitched  him  out  of 
the  window,  into  the  smoking  chaldron  below.  No  harm  followed, 
but  a  sousing  near  his  own  wife,  which  the  lady  proved  to  be.  A 
challenge  was  the  consequence.  Nash  received  his  antagonist's 
fire,  discharged  his  own  pistol  in  the  air,  and  came  off  with  uni- 
versal applause.  Beau  Nash,  as  he  was  now  called,  having  arrived 
at  the  summit  of  fame,  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  make  a 
display  suitable  to  his  rank  and  station.  He  was  distinguished  by 
a  large  white  cocked  hat  with  a  gold  button  and  loop,  and  drove 
a  carriage  with  six  grays,  whilst  he  was  escorted  in  his  drives  by 

{persons  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  with  a  band  of  music.  He  was 
iberal  to  profusion,  and  to  supply  his  expenditure  he  resorted  to 
the  dice;  though  his  permanent  income  was  very  considerable,  pro- 
duced by  subscription  balls  and  concerts,  yet  that  would  have  gone 
but  a  short  way,  if  his  great  skill  and  success  in  play  had  not  fur- 
nished him  with  more  ample  funds.  Although  he  enjoyed  his  popu- 
larity and  prosperity  longer  than  almost  any  public  character,  his 
decline  at  length  came  on;  his  former  friends  and  high  patrons  one 
by  one  neglected  and  deserted  him.  He  had  been  wholly  im- 
provident ;  and  old  age,  sickness,  sorrow,  and  above  all  poverty, 
embittered  his  latter  days.  Such  are  ever  the  fruits  of  a  life 
devoted  to  pleasure  and  careless  dissipation,  reckless  of  con- 
sequencesi  and  pandering  to  the  vices  and  follies  of  others. 
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Bat  when  the  vices  and  follies  of  this  remailcabld  man  were 
baried  with  him  in  the  grave,  the  corporation  of  Bath  evinced 
the  sense  they  entertained  for  his  eminent  services,  by  voting  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  for  erecting  his  statae  of  white  marble, 
in  the  Pomp  Room.  It  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  alcove 
opposite  the  orchestra,  where  formerly,  on  either  side,  were  fixed 
the  busts  of  Newton  and  of  Pope.  Beau  Nash  elevated  above 
Newton  and  Pope,  was  too  conspicuous  a  satire  to  escape  the 
wit  of  Chesterfield,  who  wrote  on  the  occasion  this  celebrated 
epigram  :-^ 

**  This  statue— placed  tlie  biiBts  between-* 
Adds  to  my  satire  strength : 
Wisdom  and  WU  are  litUe  seen* 
But  FoBtf  at  full  length.'* 

The  impropriety  of  such  an  arrangement  was  so  obvious,  that 
subsequently  the  busts  were  removed,  and  his  efBgy  left  sole 
monarch  of  that  magnificent  saloon,  where  he  so  long  presided  with 
despotic  power.  The  subscription  band  of  music  still  retains  the 
name  of  Nash's  band — 

**  There  he  stands  just  as  if  his  ear  caught  e?efy  tone^ 
And  the  listening  Beau  was  of  sensitive  stone."* 

Richard  Nash  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  eighW-eight.  The 
corporation  ordered  a  public  funeral,  and  he  was  buried  in  the 
Abbey  church  with  mucn  pomp.  A  long  Latin  epitaph  is  engraved 
on  his  tomb,  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Doctor  Harrington,  the  last 
line  of  which  is — 

<<  Beattts  iUe  qui  siU  imperiosns.** 

Nash  left  his  dominions  in  the  highest  state  of  prosperity. 
Two  suits  of  splendid  rooms  were  built  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  company  of  the  upper  and  lower  town.  Two  kinga  were 
elected  to  preside  over  each.  They  were  not  kings  of  Brentford, 
for  they  never  danced  together,  but  on  the  contrary  had  well  nigh 
led  their  subjects  into  open  hostility.  Such  is  the  fate  of  a 
divided  empire ;  and  the  consequences  were  that  the  monarch  of 
the  lower  rooms  abdicated,  the  rooms  were  shut  up,  and  the . 
building  converted  into  a  museum.  This  revolution  was  sidvan- 
tageous  to  the  others,  and  the  present  ruler  eterts  himself  to 
restore  the  eclat  of  his  govemm.ent;  but  from  uncontrollable 
causes,  it  shines  with  diminished  splendcmr. 

On  public  occasions  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  wears  a  gold 
medallion  set  in  brilliants,  with  the  figure  of  the  goddess  of  Wiadomi 
who  flung  away  her  pipe,  lest  she  might  distort  her  features  by 
playing ;  the  mottos  are  Decns  et  Tntamai,  and  Ihdee  eai  d^ipere 
in  loco;  on  the  obverse,  Arbiter  ElegmUiarum. 

That  Bath  has  of  late  years  much  declined  is  but  too  evident, 
and  the  causes  are  no  less  so.    Faishion  has  planted  her  staadanl 

•  Letters  firom  Bath»  by  ^e  Fidget  ftoily. 
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in  places  which  had  no  existence  when  Bath  was  in  its  gloiy« 
Brighton,  Cheltenham,  and  Leamington  were  poor  yillages  with 
scarce  a  name;  but  their  sanative  waters  are  artificial,  and  may 
be  made  as  good  or  better  any  where.  The  Bath  waters  cannot 
be  imitated  by  chemical  art ;  their  salnbrious  effects  are  certain, 
and  sources  perennial :  King  Bladud,  like  King  Arthur,  will 
appear  again. 

Far  above  any  of  the  twenty  churches  and  chapels  dedicated  to 
public  worship,  the  abbey  stands  pre-eminent  This  cathedral, 
dedicated  to  8t  Peter  and  Paul,  was  founded,  say  the  old  chro* 
nicies,  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  temple  of  Minerva,  in  the  year 
676,  by  the  Saxon  Heptarch  Osric.  It  was  ruined  during  the 
Danish  Wars,  restored  by  King  Athelstan,  and  finally  utterly 
destroyed  in  the  reign  of  that  ruffian  William  Rnfus.  Its  second 
founder  was  Oliver  King,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  This 
worthy  prelate  had  a  vision,  in  which  he  thought  he  saw  the  holy 
Trinity  descending  and  offering  him  an  olive  crown,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  voice  pronouncing  these  words :  *'  Let  an  Olive 
establish  the  Crown,  and  a  King  restore  the  Church.''  This 
strong  allusion  to  his  name  decided  him  to  undertake  the  task, 
and  he  caused  to  be  sculptured  on  the  front,  a  representation 
of  the  Vision,  with  the  title,  JDe  Mwrsum  est,  '*  It  is  from  on  high  ;'' 
and  the  following  allusion  from  the  book  of  Judges : 

**  Genmt  ligns  ut  ungerent  se  regeni, 
Diiemntque  OUva,  *  Imp^a  nobis.* 

Trees  eoiiig  to  choose  their  King^ 
Said— be  to  us  the  Ohve  Kwg." 

But  as  dreams  are  to  be  interpreted  by  their  contraries,  it  might 
be  prophetic  of  an  Oliver  who  should  overturn  and  not  establish 
the  Crown. 

This  fine  structure  which  was  not  finished  until  1606,  is  the  last 
specimen  of  the  old*florid  Gothic,  like  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel. 
It  is  210  feet  from  north  to  south,  and  126  feet  from  east  to  west, 
with  a  tower,  containing  a  peal  of  ten  bells,  102  feet  high.  Though 
more  elegant,  it  is,  however,  neither  so  large  or  so  rich  as  its 
sister  cathedral  of  Wells;  but  the  abbey  is  lighted  by  fifty-two 
elegant  Gothic  windows,  and  hence  called  ike  iMtem  of  England* 
The  view  of  the  interior,  on  entering  by  the  great  western  gate,  is 
particularly  impressive.  The  spectator  is  struck  with  the  symme- 
tf^  and  just  proportions  of  the  tall,  light,  aii^,  clustered  columns, 
whilst  the  walls  and  pillars  are  covered  with  a  profuse  variety  of 
handsome  monuments,  in  general  small,  but  beautifully  sculptured, 
and  kept  in  the  neatest  order.  Among  these  may  be  seen  that  of 
the  facetious  but  benevolent  James  Qntn,  and  near,  the  gay  and 
thoughtless  Nash.  The  finest  monument  is  supposed  to  be  that 
of  Colonel  Walsh,  by  whose  death  without  heirs  his  own  family 
became  ex  tine  L  It  represents  a  column  broken  in  the  middle 
and  its  capital  fallen  off.  The  effigy  of  Sir  William  Waller,  one 
of  Cromwell's  favourite  generals,  wants  a  nose;  it  is  said  that 
James  the  Second  passing  along  struck  it  off  with  his  drawn  sword, 
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an  act  of  heroism  which  he  would  have  been  cautions  of  executing 
on  the  living  original,  and  akin  to  that  of  disinterring  the"^  bodies 
of  Cromwell*  and  Ireton,  and  hanging  them  up  in  Red  Lion 
Square*  Next  to  the  abbey  the  finest  church  in  Bath  is  the  new 
edifice  at  Bathwic. 

After  the  assemblies^  the  amusements  of  Bath  are  Sydney-gar- 
dens, at  the  further  extremity  of  Great  Pultney-street.  Their  site 
is  remarkably  favourable  for  rural  embellishment*  They  occupy  an 
area  of  sixteen  acres  of  ground,  diversified  with  undulating  swells 
and  shady  defiles,  with  the  little  river  Kennet  and  the  Avon  canal 
flowing  through  them,  over  which  are  ornamental  bridges,  besides 
other  appropriate  decorations,  and  an  ample  selection  of  beautifol 
shrubs  and  flowers.  They  have  gala  nights  in  these  gardens 
similar  to  those  of  Vauxhall,  but  in  natural  beauties  improved 
with  taste,  they  are  superior  to  the  latter.  The  last  object  of  Bath 
amusements  is  the  theatre ;  the  front  of  the  building  faces  the  coal 
market,  a  very  ugly  place,  and  is  in  itself  as  unsightly  a  structure 
as  could  be  noticed  any  where ;  and  yet  the  back  front,  opposite 
an  obscure  street,  has  a  regular  and  handsome  facade.  The 
interior  is  on  a  par  with  the  minor  London  Theatres,  the  Ly- 
ceum, the  Coburg,  &c.  But  the  Bath  theatre  is  remarkable 
for  having  educated  and  introduced  most  of  the  more  celebrated 
heroes  and  heroines  of  the  sock  and  buskin.  This  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  better  taste  and  acquirements  of  the  audience, 
congregated  from  all  parts  of  the  united  kingdom.  It  is  therefore, 
ceteris  paribus,  superior  to  the  audiences  of  Lond<m,  and  conse- 
quently more  fastidious  and  difficult  to  please.  Miss  F.  Kemble 
exhibited  on  the  boards  while  I  was  there;  but  the  applause  she 
received,  was  not  at  all  commensurate  with  the  extravagant  enco- 
miums of  a  London  audience. 

Much  controversy  and  many  volumes  have  been  published  on 
the  qualities  and  sanative  effects  of  the  Bath  waters.  Their  highest 
temperature  is  from  109  to  112  deg.  of  Farenheit;  that  is 
where  they  issue  from  the  ground ;  but  near  the  centre,  on  the 
surface,  the  hot  bath  is  only  106  deg.;  the  king's  bath^  103; 
and  the  Cross  bath,  94.  As  they  recede  from  the  centre  they  all 
become  some  degrees  cooler.  These  Thermal  springs  are  difficult 
to  be  justly  analyzed,  not  only  because  the  gases  are  volatilized  and 
dispersed  by  the  heat,  but  because  they  carry  off  minute  particles 
of  the  minerals  diffused  through  them.  When  cold  they  differ 
very  little  from  common  spring-water.  The  minerals  detected  by 
chemical  tests  in  the  cooled  waters  are,  sulphate  and  muriate  of  soda, 
selenite,  carbonate  of  lime,  muriate  of  magnesia,  silicious  earth, 
and  carbonate  of  iron,  all  in  minute  quantities,  particularly  the 
iron ;  but  that  metal  being  naturally  volatile,  is  held  in  solnticn 
and  evaporated  so  long  as  the  menstruum  retains  its  heat,  and  is 
precipitated,  as  it  cools,  in  very  perceptible  quantities,  on  the  sides 
of  the  drinking  glasses,  which  it  tinges  of  an  orange  colour ;  the 
water  also  leaves  a  metallic  taste  in  the  mouth  when  drunk  hot,  but 
not  at  all  when  cold.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  voIatUtsed 
minerals  readily  enter  into  the  system  and  produce  efibcts  much 
more  sanative  tnan  any  quantities  of  those  minerals  could  do,  us* 
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combined  with  aerial  vaponr,  in  laxity  of  fibre,  debilities  from 
vHrioos  causes,  obstructions  from  gouty  and  rheumatic  humours, 
and  atony  of  the  digestive  organs.  Their  employment  both  external 
and  internal  in  such  cases  is  indisputable.  We  praise  the  bridge 
over  which  we  safely  pass  the  torrent,  and  I  should  be  deficient 
in  candour  and  justice,  if  I  did  not  confess  the  benefit  I  received 
from  an  annual  trip  to  Bath,  where,  if  not  cured,  I  was  much 
relieved  from  the  attacks  of  that  joint  company  of  tormentors — tlie 
gout  and  rheumatism.  The  waters  of  the  king  and  queen's  baths 
are  now  united ;  formerly  they  were  distinct  and  appropriated 
to  either  sex,  but  the  ladies,  they  say,  insisted  on  the  union. 
By  a  late  regulation,  however,  the  male  and  female  bathers  are 
entirely  divorced ;  three  alternate  days  of  the  week  being  assigned 
to  one,  and  three  to  the  other.  Another  regulation  seems  not 
called  for :  no  one  is  allowed  to  bathe  on  Sundays ;  but  it  is  a 
cruel  privation  to  the  afilicted.  We  have  the  highest  authority 
for  saying,  '*  it  is  lawful  to  heal  on  the  Sabbath-day.''  Why,  then, 
should  these  salutary  waters  be  inhibited  ? 

The  king  and  aueen's  baths  form  a  vast  area,  the  waters  of 
which  wash  the  wails  of  the  pump-room;  the  main-spring  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  King's  Bath,  where  it  is  retained  in  a  large  leaden 
cistern  at  the  bottom,  from  which  pipes  conduct  the  water  used 
for  drinking,  the  principal  of  which  conveys  it  to  the  fountain  of 
the  pump-room;  and  most  certainly  an  uninformed  spectator 
woulo  suppose  that  the  identical  liquid  was  drunk  in  which  the 
people  were  bathing. 

On  the  architrave  of  the  fafade  of  the  Pump  Room  is  the 
following  motto,  in  large  Greek  gilt  letters :  API£T0N  MEN  YAQP.« 
Immediately  opposite  the  Pump  Room  is  the  White  Hart 
Tavern ;  here  a  number  of  convivial  persons  formed  a  gay  society, 
who  did  not  search  for  truth  in  the  bottom  of  a  well. 

The  lofty  hills,  richly  wooded,  in  picturesque  undulations,  sur- 
round Bath  as  a  magnificent  frame,  whilst  the  beautiful  buildings 
rise  above  each  other  like  so  many  amphitlieatres.  In  fine,  art 
and  nature  have  combined  to  form  the  most  superb  self-existing 
panorama  in  the  world.  But  the  town  itself,  though  singularly 
beautiful,  is  too  low  for  salubrity.  The  breezes  are  intercepted  by 
the  amphitheatre  of  highlands  which  encircle  it.  Hence  it  becomes 
in  summer  intensely  hot,  and  the  sufibcating  inhabitants  exactly 
resemble  the  humorous  illustrations  of  Bath  given  by  Smollet  in 
Humphry  Clinker,  *'  gasping  like  gudgeons  at  the  bottom  of  a 
China  punch  bowl."  But  since  Smollet's  time  the  upper  town 
has  been  built,  which  is  elevi^ed  above  the  humid  vapours  of  the 
lower  city,  and  enjoys  a  pure  and  healthy  atmosphere. 

Though  the  society  of  Bath  has  greatly  declined  from  its 
former  splendour,  when  it  was  the  constant  and  never  failing 
resort  of  all  that  was  gay  and  fashionable  in  England,  it  still 
displays  in  its  season  a  fair  exhibition  of  beauty  and  fashion, 

*  Pincbr  says  that  as  gold  is  the  most  predous  of  metals,  so  «  water  is  the  best** 
(of  drinks). 
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and  the  town  hai  an  air  singularly  .select  and  ariatooratic ;  its 
architectural  ornaments  are  like  those  of  8t  Peteraburgh,  where 
*'  every  private  house  is  a  palace."    It  is  truly  said» 

'<  Orden  Doric»  lonic^  CorintliiAii»  contend. 
And  their  givceful  proportions  to  each  other  lend ; 
The  Squares,  the  Panides,  and  the  Crescents,  the  skiH 
Proclahn  of  tlw  Architect,  go  where  you  wilL"* 

i 

The  society  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  buildings.  There  is 
an  order,  a  decorum,  and  a  decency  which  pervades  the  whole 
city,  as  if  every  part  of  the  population  had  taken  its  tone  from  the 
upper  classes.  This  is  narticularlv  observable  at  night ;  it  is  the 
only  place  in  England,  or  any  magnitude,  where  nnfbrtanate  women 
of  the  town  are  not  met  in  the  streets.  Among  a  population  of 
50,000  persons,  which  is  the  latest  census,  it  could  hardly  be 
expected  that  in  the  present  state  of  general  corruption  of  man- 
ners in  the  country,  this  town  could  be  altogether  immaculate ; 
but  certainly  the  magistrates  deserve  infinite  credit  for  the 
decorum  and  order  which  they  cause  to  be  observed  in  the  streets; 
and  if  vice  is  not  expelled,  it  is  obliged  at  least  to  pay  its  due 
homage  to  virtue,  and  does  not,  as  in  London,  elbow  her  from  her 
place  in  the  theatre,  and  stare  her  out  of  countenance  in  the 
public  ways. 

Among  the  present  residents  is  the  celebrated  Mr.  Beckwidi, 
the  owner  of  Fonthill,  and  the  author  of  "  Vathek.*'  He  is 
rendering  himself  here  q&'conspicuous  for  eccentricity  as  elsewhere. 
He  has  a  house  in  an  elevated  situation  in  one  of  the  crescents, 
and  on  the  opposite  hill  on  Lansdown  Heath,  he  has  erected  a 
singular  edifice,  terminated  with  a  high  castellated  turret.  This 
is  intended  for  a  mausoleum,  and  he  intends,  it  is  said,  to  have  his 
body  deposited  on  the  summit,  to  be  so  far  in  his  ascent  at  the 
last  day.  This  whimsical  edifice  forms  a  conspicuous  object  from 
all  the  country,  and  he  contemplates  his  tomb  every  day  as 
Clarissa  Harlow  did  her  coflin. 

As  Bath  was  once  the  resort  of  every  distinguished  character, 
their  fame  is  still  attached  to  their  former  abodes,  and  different 
edifices  are  pointed  out,  as  having  been  the  residence,  in  past  times» 
of  persons  with  whose  names  are  connected  extraordinary  stories. 

Marlborough  Buildings  are  thus  designated  as  the  dwelling  place 
of  Lady  Betty  Cobb,  one  of  the  old  residentiaries,  whose  yean 
seemed  interminable,  and  who  was  particularly  distinguished  as  the 
narrator  of  the  following  story,  in  which  she  declared  herself  an 
actor  and  eye-witness,  as  people  who  knew  her  told  me.    Lord 

Tyrone  and  Miss had  strongly  imbibed  infidel  opinions,  and 

had  agreed  that  whichever  died  first,  would  return  to  inform  the 
survivor  of  the  fate  which  awaited  them.  Lord  Tyrone  went  abroad, 
and  the  lady  was  sometime  after  married  to  Sir  Marcus  Bereslbrd. 
One  morning  she  appeared  at  breaikfast  with  a  black  ribbon  roond 
her  wrist,  and  agitated  by  some  secret  emotion  ;   and   on  her 

*  Letters  by  the  Fidget  Family. 
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hiubftiid  enquiring  the  cause,  she  earnestly  requested  he  wonld 
not  press  her,  bnt  ring  the  bell  and  enquire  if  the  post  had  come 
in ;  and  then  said  in  great  agitation,  she  expected  letters  announcing 
the  death  of  Lord  Tyrone,  who  died,  she  said,  at  four  o'clock  on 
the  preceding  Tuesday.  When  the  post  did  arrive,  it  brought  a 
letter  from  his  lordship's  steward,  announcing  that  he  had  actually 
deceased  on  the  day  and  hour  stated  by  Lady  Beresford.  Shortly 
after  Sir  Marcus  died,  and  his  widow  formed  an  attachment  for  the 
son  of  a  clergyman,  and  notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  years, 
married  him,  who  turned  out  a  very  profligate  character,  and  they 
parted ;  but  on  his  earnest  promise  of  amendment,  they  again  lived 
together,  and  she  was  delivered  of  a  son.  A  month  after  her 
confinement  was  her  birth-day,  so  she  sent  for  her  intimate  friend. 
Lady  Betty  Cobb,  and  invited  a  few  others  to  spend  the  day  with 
her.  In  the  morning  an  elderly  clergyman,  who  had  baptized  her, 
came  in  to  enquire  after  her  health ;  she  informed  him  she 
was  perfectly  well,  and  requested  him  to  spend  the  day  with  her, 
"  for,"  said  she,  '*  you  know  this  is  my  birth-day,  and  I  am  forty- 
eigfki  years  old."  The  clergyman  replied  that  in  that  point  she 
was  mistaken,  for  in  consequence  of  a  diflference  of  opinion  with 
her  mother  on  the  subject,  he  had  inspected  the  parish  registry 
and  found  that  on  this  day  she  was  just  forty-seven.  **  Then," 
said  she,  in  great  agitation,  '*  I  have  but  a  few  hours  to  live."  She 
immediately  countermanded  her  company,  and  retired  to  her  own 
room,  when  she  sent  for  her  son  by  her  first  husband,  then  aged 
twenty-two,  and  her  friend  Lady  Betty  Cobb,  and  when  they 
were  altogether  in  her  apartment,  she  told  them  the  following 
extraordinary  story. 

One  night  she  was  suddenly  awoke  from  her  sleep,  and 
found  Lord  Tyrone  sitting  on  the  bed  beside  her.  On  in- 
terrogating him  as  to  what  brought  him  there  at  that  improper 
hour,  he  asked  her,  had  she  forgotten  their  mutual  promise ;  and  then 
declared  that  he  had  died  on  the  Tuesday  before,  at  Rve  o'clock, 
and  was  now  returned  from  the  grave  to  reveal  to  her  what  she 
wished  to  know  on  the  subject  of  religion ;  that  Christianity  was 
that  only  by  which  she  could  be  saved :  he  further  informed  her 
of  the  events  that  afterwards  hapnened  to  her,  just  as  they  occurred, 
and  that  she  herself  should  die  when  she  attained  her  forty-seventh 
year.  Struck  with  these  revelations,  yet  still  doubting  if  it 
might  not  be  the  delusion  of  a  dream,  she  demanded  some  per- 
manent sign  by  which  she  might  know  in  the  morning  that  all  was 
not  the  effects  of  a  disturbed  imagination.  He  then  took  her 
tablets,  and  wrote  his  name  i^ith  a  pencil  on  one  of  the  leaves. 
Still  unsatisfied  with  this,  which  might  have  been  done  at  any 
former  time,  he  seized  her  wrist  with  his  band,  which  felt  as  cold 
as  marble,  and  in  a  moment  the  sinews  shrunk  up  and  a  black 
mark  of  the  pressure  remained  in  a  circle  round  it,  charging  her 
at  the  same  time  to  let  no  mortal  eye  see  it,  as  it  was  done  only 
for  her  own  conviction.  He  then  vanished,  and  Sir  Marcus,  who 
had  been  all  the  while  in  a  profound  sleep  beside  her,  awoke. 
The  next  morning  she  wrapped  her  wrist  round  with  a  black 
ribbon,  which  she  never  removed  afterwards  in  any  one's  presence. 
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Having  told  this  extraordinary  story,  and  feeling  a  firm  conviction 
that  her  hour  was  come,  she  requested  to  be  left  alone,  and  seemed 
to  compose  herself  to  sleep.  They  left  the  room,  charging  her 
maid  to  sit  by  her,  and  if  she  perceived  any  change  in  her  mistress 
to  call  them  immediately.  In  about  an  hour  the  bell  was  rung 
very  violently,  and  they  rushed  in ;  they  found  her  dead.  The 
servants  were  then  ordered  to  quit  the  room,  the  mysterioas 
ribbon  was  removed,  and  her  wrist  was  found  as  she  described  it— 
shrunk,  and  withered,  and  circled  by  a  black  mark  as  if  made  by 
some  preternatural  pressure.  The  pocketrbook  and  the  ribbon 
remained  in  the  possession  of  Lady  Betty  Cobb,  who  had  do 
hesitation  in  shewing  them  to  her  friends,  and  detailing  all  the 
particulars  connected  with  them,  so  tliat  among  the  elderly  people 
of  Bath,  the  story  is  still  current. 

It  is  certainly  a  fact  that  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  where  the 
Beresford  estates  are  situated,  and  the  events  were  said  to  happen, 
the  story  is  hereditary  in  every  house ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  a 
lady  of  the  family  did  for  a  long  time  conceal  a  mysterious  mark  on 
her  hand,  and  at  length  expired  suddenly,  from  a  strong  impression 
on  her  mind  that  she  should  die  on  a  particular  day ;  but  what  faculty 
a  ghost  could  have  to  write  in  a  pocketrbook  or  to  impress  his  incor- 
poreal and  spiritual  fingers  on  a  solid  arm  of  flesh  and  blood,  I  am 
not  philosopher  enough  to  account  for.  Her  son,  however,  was  af- 
terwards married  to  a  daughter  of  Lord  Tyrone,  according  to  the 
predictions  of  the  ghost,  and  the  portrait  of  the  lady,  with  the 
black  ribbon  round  her  wrist,  is,  or  was,  to  be  seen  at  Cuiragbmore 
House,  the  seat  of  the  Marquess  of  Waterford,  their  descendant 

E.  W. 


TO  CHARLES  LAMB. 

ON  READING  "JOHN  WOODVILLE,"  A  TftAGEDY. 

Friend  Lamb,  thou  choosest  well  .to  love  the  loni 

Of  our  old  hye^ne  burcU,  whose  mcy  page 
Rioh  mellowing  time  makes  sweeter  than  before ; 
The  bloslomieft.for  the  iong  garnered  store 

Of  fruibige,'  nonrri^t  luscious  ini^  |ig?, 
AlUiough  to  fiishion*8  taste  austere — ^what  more 
Can  be  e3q>ected  from  the  popular  rage 

For  tinsel  gauds  that  are  to  gold  preferred? 
Me  much  it  grieved,  as  I  did  erst  presage 

Vain  fashion's  foUs  had  every  heart  deterred 
From  tlie  warm  homely  phrase  of  other  da3r8. 

Until  thy  muse*s  aunaent  voice  I  heard ; 

And  now  right  glad,  ^t  doubting,  honest  bard, 
I  pause  to  greet  thee  with  so  poor  a  praise. 

John  Clare. 
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THE  MOOSAULMANN'S  GRAV£. 

AN   INDIAN   SKBTCH. 
BY  MIBS  EMMA  BOBERTS. 

SwEST  18  the  shelter  of  yon  verdant  glade 

Where  lofbr  palms  and  waving  tamarinds  bloom, 
Where  the  tall  pessul  spreads  its  nateful  shade 

Above  the  pious  Moslem's  lowly  tomb. 
Severe  in  chaste  simplicity  it  stanas, 

Bearing  no  record  of  the  donor's  name, 
To  tell  the  world  from  whose  all  bounteous  hands 

The  smiling  gifts  of  that  fair  valley  came. 

'Twas  he  who  planted  these  bright  mango  topes. 

And  scooped  the  basin  of  the  welUfilled  tank. 
The  pleasant  haunt  of  playful  antelopes, 

Who  leap  rqoidng  o'er  the  flowery  bank ; 
And  there  in  nocks,  beside  its  ample  brim, 

Birds  of  gay  plumage  wheel  in  airy  rin^ 
And  o'er  its  glossy  surface  wild-fowls  skim. 

And  there  the  heron  dips  its  shining  Avings. 

There  too  in  crowds  the  villagers  repair, 

And  while  the  cooling  streams  their  temples  lave, 
From  countless  lips  is  breathed  the  grateful  prayer. 

Blessing  the  hand  munificent  that  gave 
To  the  parched  waste  the  precious  element, 

"Whose  gushing  waters  all  their  hias  fill ; 
And  many  a  graceful  female  form  is  bent. 

Dipping  the  gttrrahs  in  the  crystal  rill. 

Oh,  where  the  noontide  sun  so  fiercely  glows. 

Scorching  the  desart  mth  its  sultry  beams. 
How  bland,  how  welcome  is  the  soft  repose, 

Inorted  by  the  thickly  shaded  streams ! 
Beneath  the  boughs  of  some  o'er-arching  palm 

The  mossy  turf  by  weary  limbs  is  prest. 
And  steepea  in  slumber's  most  delicious  balm 

The  way-worn  pilgrim  yields  to  blissful  rest* 

Beside  the  lakelet  with  its  modest  dome. 

Peeps  forth  between  the  trees  a  pillared  moaque» 
And  there  the  wwndenngfaAeer  finds  a  home, 

And  chants  the  muzzwn  on  the  high  kiosk ; 
He  feeds  the  lamps  with  nalm-nuts*  fragrant  oil, 

A  lonely  star  upon  the  brow  of  night, 
And  plucks  t^e  bright-leaved  offspring  of  the  soil 

To  crown  with  votive  wreaths  the  altar's  height. 

Nature's  luxuriant  and  lavish  hand. 

Forest  and  hill,  steep  cliff  and  tangled  wild. 
With  rich  profusion  o'er  the  sunny  land-^ 

A  countless  heap  of  brilliant  flowers  has  piled ; 
Upon  the  sandy  plain  fair  lilies  si>ring. 

And  'raid  the  jungle  buds  6f  rainbow-dyes 
To  the  sweet  ^e  their  balmy  perfumes  flin^, 

An4  c]\v(fy  m  olustcnn^  ganincla  to  the  ski^ 
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There  the  warm  red  of  the  pomegnnate  glows 

In  ruby  lustre,  and  acacias  twine 
Their  variegated  wreaths  amid  the  rose. 

The  yellow  champee,  and  the  jessamine; 
Its  mantling  silver  die  clematis  dnvrs 

O'er  tufted  oleanders,  pink  and  white, 
And  the  maffnolia's  richly  scented  vase 

With  the  bright  banbool's  glittering  bells  unite. 

And  India's  dark-browed  natives  dearly  prize 

The  silken  treasures  of  their  forest  bowers, 
They  love  to  phut  their  fra^nt  rosaries, 

And  heap  each  lowly  shnne  with  wreaths  of  flowers. 
Down  the  bright  waters  snowy  chajdets  float. 

With  lotas  crowns  the  pearly  rivers  glow. 
And  each  proud  shallop  and  each  nutshell  boat. 

Bears  a  rich  garland  on  its  dainty  pro^v. 

Buds  of  all  scents  and  every  changeful  hue. 

The  garden's  beautiful  though  nasile  gems, 
Whate'er  his  creed,  or  Moslem,  or  Hindoo, 

The  pilgrim  twines  in  mdiant  diadems : 
With  native  offerings  of  a  grateful  breast, 

Mosque  or  pagoda  by  bis  hand  are  wreathed. 
For  when  the  tank  invites  the  fiunting  guest 

He  asks  not  who  the  precious  boon  bequeathed. 

Oh,  blessed  work  of  charity! — a  tree 

Planted  for  love  of  human  kind — a  well 
A  mosque,  or  sweet  o'ershading  canopy, 

Can  make  the  heart  with  holy  feehngs  swell. 
The  wide  serai  within  the  ci(^*s  gate, 

The  pool  in  some  green  dell  beside  tiie  plain. 
Cheer  with  their  pious  gifts  the  desolate, 

And  light  the  fading  beams  of  hope  again. 

Blessed  by  the  bounties  of  his  fellow  man 

The  way-worn  traveller  who  joumies  o'er 
The  wide  and  sultry  realms  of  Hindostaii, 

By  deep  ravine,  parched  waste,  or  rivei^s  shore — 
Whene'er  nis  wandering  footsteps  are  addrest. 

From  steep  Nepaul  to  sea-girt  Jaggemaut, 
He  finds  a  frequent  place  of  welcome  rest. 

In  some  pagoda  or  some  mosque-crowned  ghaut. 

'  And  beautiful  and  bright  those  buildings  gleam 
FVom  the  lone  valley  or  the  woody  height. 
Reflected  on  the  Granges'  silveiv  stream, 

Or  just  revealed  b]r  the  last  kngeiing  light 
Which  the  sun's  parting  ray  gives  forth^  between 
The  broad-leaved  plantain's  silken  canopies, 
'  Or  where  the  banian  spreads  its  alleys  green, 

And  flowery  limes  breathe  out  their  perfumed  sigfai. 

Benares,  Dee.  23, 1680, 
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Omneniy  quiB  nniic  obducta  triend 
Moitales  bebetat  viaiu  tibi,  et  bumida  circum 
Caligat,  nubem  eripiam. 

The  doud,  which  intercepting  the  dear  liafat. 
Hangs  o*er  thy  eyee,  and  blunts  thy  mortal  sigbtt 
I  wiU  remove. 


Th£RB  is  a  Jewish  tradition  that  Elijah  the  prophet  frequently 
visits  this  world,  in  the  form  of  a  venerable  man.  A  Jew,  named 
Eleasser,  well  acquainted  with  the  Cabala  (a  language  said  to 
have  been  taught  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  on  Mount  Sinai,  to  Moses, 
and  only  fit  for  men  of  great  piety),  discovered  him  one  day  in  the 
streets,  and  thus  accosted  him :  *'  I  know  thee ;  thou  art  Elijah 
the  prophet,  going  about  to  do  the  work  of  God ;  I  will  accompany 
thee,  and  observe  thy  doings/'  To  this  Elijah  replied  :  "  Thou 
shalt  not  go  with  me ;"  when  Eleazer  rejoined,  *'  I  will  utter  some 
verses  in  the  sacred  language  which  shall  compel  thee  to  let  me, 
whether  thou  wilt  or  not.''  Elijah  then  expressed  some  doubt  of 
his  knowledge  ;  but  on  Eleazer  fulfilling  his  promise,  he  could 
not  refuse  his  request,  and  said, ''Thou  mayest  accompany  me; 
but  mark,  one  conaitionmust  be  observed;  thou  mayest  see,  but  do 
not  ask  questions  ;  if,  however,  this  rule  be  broken,  I  will  answer 
thee,  but  then  thou  must  immediately  leave  me ;"  and  to  this  con- 
dition Eleazer  acceded. 

Travelling  together  as  two  poor  old  men,  they  reached,  Just 
before  sunset,  a  humble  cottage  belonging  to  a  very  pious  Jew, 
who  studied  the  Talmud  law  night  and  day.  No  sooner  did  they 
knock  at  the  gate  than  he  came  to  it ;  his  full  black  eyes  beaming 
with  benevolence,  his  long  flowing  beard  giving  him  a  truly 
venerable  appearance,  and  his  lips  dropping  words  of  welcome. 
When  they  entered,  saying,  '*  Peace  be  to  this  house,"  he  brought 
water  to  wash  their  feet  and  hands ;  and  he  anointed  them  both 
with  oil.  On  conversing  with  him  they  found  that  he  and  his 
wife  depended  principally  for  support  on  the  produce  of  a  cow, 
which  she  sold  at  a  neighbouring  town.  Notwithstanding  their 
straitened  means,  however,  she  was  as  hospitable  as  her  husband, 
nor  was  she  inferior  to  him  in  piety ;  and  she  brought  forth  for  her 
guests  all  her  cot  afforded — ^milk,  rice,  cakes,  vegetables,  locusts, 
and  honey.  When  the  next  day  dawned  they  breakfasted,  and  as 
they  were  about  to  depart,  Elijah  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven, 
'  ana  immediately  prayed  that  Cfod  would  kill  the  poor  Jew^s  cow. 
On  hearing  this  petition  Eleazer  was  astonuhed,  and  said  to 
himself,  **  Ji'b  very  myiterious:  can  he  be  a  man  of  God  who  acts 
90  inconsistently  and  ungratefully  ?  But  I  must  not  ask  questions. 
I'll  jjo  further.''^ 

Pursuing  their  journey,  they  arrived  at  the  close  of  the  week 
at  a  town  where  was  a  synagogue,  erected  as  usual  in  an  elevated 
plaoe.    It  had  an  altar  or  tabW  oo  whioh  the  book  of  tbe  law  was 
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spread  ;  and  on  the  east  side  an  ark  in  which  the  sacred  Tolmne 

was  deposited.    The  seats  were  so  disposed  that  the  people  might 

always  have  their  faces  towards  the  elders  and  the  place  where  the 

law  was  lent ;  and  that  the  elders  might  sit  with  their  backs  to 

the  ark,  and  their  faces  to  the  people,  on  what  were  called,  from 

being  near  the  ark,  the  chief  seats  of  the  synagogue.     Above  was 

a  gallery  fur  the  women,  enclosed  with  lattices,  so  that  they  conld 

distinctly  see  and  hear  all  that  passed  without  themselves  being 

exposed   to  view.    The  officers  were  ready  for  their  appointed 

services : — the  rulers  (called  Hacamim^   which  means  sages,  or 

wise  men)  to  regulate  its  concerns,  to  give  permission  to  persons 

to  address  the  people,  to  judge  as  to  thefts  and  petty  offences, 

and  to  direct  the  infliction  of  punishment ;  the  Sheliack  Zibbor, 

or  angel  of  the  church,  because,  as  their  messenger,  he  spoke  to 

God  for  them;    and  the   Chazan,  an  inferior  officer,  who  had 

charge  of  the  sacred  books.     Elijah  and  Eleazer  passed  through 

the  service  without  being  noticed.    The  eighteen  prayers  were 

offered,  which,  according    to    the  Rabbis,  were  composed  and 

instituted  by  Ezra,  in  order  that  the  Jews,  whose  language  after 

the  captivity  was  corrupted  with  many  barbarous  terms  borrowed 

from  other  tongues,  might  be  able  to  perform  their  devotions  in 

the  pure  language  of  their  own  country;  the  Kirioth  Shema,* 

(three  portions  of  the  Scriptures),  a  Parashioth,  or  section  of  the 

law,  and  a  section  of  the  prophets  were  read,  and  the  service 

was  concluded  by  an  exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  which  no  one 

asked  them  to  give,  nor  was  there  one  out  of  all  present  to  offer 

them  the  rites  of  hospitality. 

As  soon  as  they  left  the  synagogue,  Elijah  lifted  up  his  eyes  to 
heaven  and  prayed,  that  every  one  in  the  synagogue  might  be  a 
ruler  or  master;  at  this  Eleazer  was  amazed,  and  said  to  himself, 
"  It's  very  mysterious ;  how  can  he  ask  this  ?  Well,  I  must  be 
silent.     I  will  still  accompany  him." 

At  the  end  of  the  next  week  they  came  to  another  synagogue, 
and  were  treated  at  once  with  every  mark  of  respect.  As  soon  as 
the  appointed  portions  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  were  read,  the 
ruler  sent  a  servant  to  them,  to  request  they  would  impart  any 
thing  they  pleased  for  the  instruction  of  the  people.  Immediately 
Elijidi  arose  and  beckoned  with  his  hands ;  to  the  wonder  of  all, 
explained  what  had  been  read ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  service, 
was  welcomed  with  his  companion,  with  the  greatest  cordiality, 
to  partake  of  all  their  necessities  required.  Among  these  kind 
Jews  they  tarried  some  days,  and  when  at  length  they  departed, 
it  was  with  many  expressions  of  the  greatest  goodwill.  To  Eleazer's 
great  surprise,  as  they  went  forth,  Elijah  lifted  up  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  implored  that  in  that  synagogue  there  might  only  he 
one  ruler.  At  this  his  fellow-traveller  could  scarcely  restrain  his 
indignation.  ^*  This,''  he  muttered  to  himself,  *'  is  an  unkind 
man ;  he  does  every  thing  contrary  to  reason ;  his  conduct  to  these 
good  Jews  is  very  mysterious,  and  if  he  does  so  again,  I'll  tell  hin 
wliat  I  think,  and  leave  him  f^t  once," 

*  lH«t«  vi, «,  a  Peut.xt.lStn.   I^amb,;inr.  S7|4U 
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Again  they  journeyed,  and  on  the  same  day  heheld  just  before 
them  a  noble  mansion,  with  large  doors,  spacious  chambers, 
marble  pavements,  cloistered  courts,  a  fountain  playing  in  the 
middle,  and  at  the  entrance,  a  porch  or  gateway  with  benches  on 
each  side,  where  the  master  of  the  house  received  visits  and 
dispatched  business,  and  beyond  which  few  persons,  not  even  the 
nearest  relations,  might  go,  except  on  extraordinary  occasions. 
On  one  of  these  benches  the  master  was  seated  ;  he  wore  a  narrow 
fillet  on  his  temples  to  prevent  his  locks  being  troublesome,  and 
the  hyke,  or  blanket  of  the  country,  beneath  which  was  a  close- 
bodied  frock  or  tunic,  the  two  being  bound  round  the  body  with 
a  rich  girdle  artfully  woven  into  a  great  variety  of  figures ;  one 
end  of  which  being  doubled  back  and  sewn  along  the  edges, 
served  for  a  purse ;  his  legs  were  bare  and  sandals  were  on  his 
feet  As  soon  as  he  saw  the  strangers  he  fiercely  rose  and 
demanded  their  business:  and  on  their  prostrating  themselves 
and  asking  for  refreshment,  he  churlishly  refused  it,  and  would 
have  set  his  dogs  at  them  but  for  his  daughter,  who  at  that 
moment  appeared.  She  was  attired  also  in  the  hyke ;  her  eye- 
lids were  tinged  ;  her  hair  was  collected  into  one  lock  and  bound 
and  plaited  with  ribbands,  and  above  the  lock  appeared  a  trian-^ 
gnlar  piece  of  linen,  adorned  with  various  figures  in  needle- work, 
and  covered  with  a  sarmak  made  in  the  same  shape  of  flexible 
gold,  cut  through  and  engraved  in  imitation  of  lace :  a  handker- 
chief of  gauze,  bound  close  over  the  sarmah,  and  falling  carelessly 
on  the  favourite  lock,  completed  her  head  dress.  Partly  con- 
cealing herself  in  the  hyke,  she  entreated  her  father  to  admit 
and  refresh  the  travellers,  but  he  refused  to  listen  to  her,  and 
drove  them  furiously  from  the  gate. 

As  they  were  turning  away,  Elijah  shewed  Eleazer  that  the 
park- wall  was  bending  on  one  side  and  ready  to  fall  in,  and 
raising  his  eyes  to  heaven  supplicated  that  the  wall  might  be  made 
straight.  At  this  Eleazer  was  out  of  all  patience,  and  thus  spake : 
**  I  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  you ;  you  are  unjust  in  all 
things ;  remember  your  agreement — explain  to  me  what  I  have 
seen — ^and  I  will  leave  you  for  ever!'*  To  this  Elijah  meekly 
replied,  ^*  I  will  fulfil  my  promise,  and  shew  that  however  myste- 
rious things  may  seem,  what  God  does  is  for  the  best.  First,  you 
know,  we  went  to  the  poor  but  pious  Jew,  who  with  his  wife  was 
supported  by  the  produce  of  the  cow ;  on  looking  upwards  I  saw 
the  old  woman  was  about  to  die,  and  I  therefore  prayed  that 
instead  of  this  the  cow  might  be  slain.  Next  we  visited  a  syna- 
gogue where  they  shewed  us  no  kindness,  and  I  therefore  prayed 
that  all  of  them  might  be  masters  or  rulers  ;  and  you  never  saw  a 
synagogue  or  society  have  any  peace  where  this  was  the  case. 
Then  we  found  a  synagogue  of  those  who  were  good  and  hospitable, 
I  therefore  prayed  that  they  might  have  only  one  ruler  or  master, 
and  where  it  is  so  all  is  harmony.  Lastly,  we  were  ill-treated  by 
this  man,  and  I  therefore  prayed  that  the  bending  wall,  instead  of 
falling,  might  become  straight ;  for  in  ancient  times,  when  the 
neighbouring  town  was  besieged  by  the  enemy,  many  of  the 
rich  nobles  brought  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  and  buried 
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them  just  under  the  foundation  of  this  wall ;  if  then  it  had  falieD, 
they  in  digging  for  a  new  foundation  would  have  found  the  trea- 
sure^  which  now  will  remain  hid. — Eleazer  are  you  satisfied?'' 
••  I  am,"  he  replied,  "  what  God  does  is  for  the  best  /" 

C. 


It  may  gratify  some  readers  to  add  that  the  descriptions  giren  in  this  tale 
illustrate  many  parts  of  scripture ;  for  instance,  the  hyke  is  six  yards  lon|^f 
and  five  or  six  feet  broad,  serving  often  for  a  complete  dress  in  the  day,  and 
for  those  who  sleep  in  their  raiment,  as  the  Israelites  did  of  old  (Dent  xxiv. 
13),  a  bed  and  covering  in  the  night.  As  it  was  loose  it  was  necessary  to 
bind  it  round  the  body  when  exertion  was  made,  and  hence  die  alluaons  to 
the  hiru  being  girded,  Ruth's  veil,  which  held  six  measures  of  barley  (Ruth 
iii.  16),  might  be  of  the  same  fashion,  and  have  sen'ed  extraordinarily  for  the 
same  use;  as  were  also  the  clothes  (the  upper  garments)  of  the  Isnelites 
(Exodus  xii.  13),  in  which  they  folded  up  their  kneading  troughs,  as  the 
Moors,  Arabs,  and  Kabyles  do  to  this  day,  things  of  the  like  burden  and 
incumbrance  in  their  hykes.  it  is  probable  that  the  toga  of  the  Romans  was 
of  this  kind.  The  drapery  of  their  statues  is  no  other  than  the  dress  of  the 
Arabs  when  they  appear  in  their  hykes.  The  plaid  of  the  Highlanders  in 
Scotland  is  the  very  same. 

The  coat  of  the  Saviour,  *'  woven  without  seam  from  the  top  throughout,'*  was 
perhaps  of  the  same  fashion  as  the  tunic ;  and  of  this  kind  it  is  probalne  the  habit 
was  with  which  he  was  clothed  when  he  is  said  to  have  laid  aside  his  garments 
and  to  have  taken  a  towel  and  girded  himself  (John  xiii.  4).  This  also  was  what 
Peter,  at  the  command  of  the  angel,  might  have  girded  upon  him,  before  he  was 
enjoined  to  cast  his  garment  about  him.  Now  the  hyke,  the  burmorre  (answer- 
ing to  our  cloak,  and  for  warmth  worn  over  the  hyke),  or  both,  being  prohablj  at 
that  time  the  proper  dress,  clothing,  or  habit,  of  the  eastern  nations,  as  they  still 
continue  to  be  of  the  Kabyles  and  Arabs,  when  they  laid  them  aside,  or  appeared 
without  the  one  or  the  other,  they  might  properly  be  said,  accordiiig  to  the  easten 
manner  of  expression,  to  be  undressed  or  naked  (John  xxi.  7).  'Die  convenient 
and  uniform  shape  of  these  garments,  which  are  made  to  fit  all  persons,  mar 
explain  much  that  will  otherwise  be  difficult  of  interpretation.  Thus  we  xead 
that  the  goodly  raiment  of  Esau  was  put  upon  Jacob;  that  Jonathan  stript  him- 
self of  his  ffarments ;  that  the  best  robe  was  brought  out  for  the  prodigal 
son;  and  wat  raiment  and  changes  of  raiment  were  often  given,  and 
immediately  put  on,  as  they  still  continue  to  be,  without  such  previous  and 
occasional  alterations  as  would  be  required  among  us  under  similar  drcmn- 
stances. 

Peter  and  Paul  censure  the  braiding  and  adorning  the  hair  to  which 
allusion  is  made;  and  on  a  similar  invitation  to  that  which  the  strangiss 
received  in  the  synagogue,  Christ  exhibited  in  himself  the  fulfilment  of  pro- 
phecy— ^vide  Luke  iv.  Other  instances  might  easily  be  given,  but  lest  it 
should  be  thought  these  notes  are  unduly  extended,  these  must  sujffice. 
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RoGBR  AscHAM  says  of  persons  of  genius,  <'  they  come  men  know 
not  whence,  they  live  men  know  not  how,  and  die  men  know  not 
where/'  There  never  was,  perhaps,  a  man  to  whom  this  applied 
with  more  propriety  than  to  Henry  Plunket  Peters,  whose  genius, 
eccentricities,  mysteries,  and  miseries,  excited  the  admiration,  cu- 
riosity, and  sympathy  of  the  people  of  Waterford  for  half  a  cen- 
tury. This  extraordinary  person  first  appeared  among  the  inhabit- 
ants as  a  mathematician  and  professor  of  polite  literature.  No 
one  could  tell  where  he  was  bom  or  whence  he  came,  which  he 
kept  a  profound  secret  as  long  as  he  lived ;  except  that  he  inti- 
mated that  he  was  a  near  relation  of  the  amiable  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop Plunket,  who  was  barbarously  hanged  on  London  Bridge, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  He  was  a  man  of  a  middle  age  and 
middle  size — ^rather  slight  but  well  proportioned,  with  a  somewhat 
eccentric  but  very  gentlemanly  aadress.  He  had  a  peculiar 
cast  of  countenance,  which  without  beine  positively  ugly,  was  odd 
and  comical.  He  wore  his  three  cocked  hat,  en  militaire ;  it  was 
in  perfect  unison  with  the  cock  of  his  nose  and  chin,  and  his 
small  cunning  pig's-eye.  A  lady,  who  was  amused  with  his 
oddities,  begged  of  an  acquaintance  to  get  an  outline  of  his  profile, 
which  he  would  never  permit  to  be  formally  taken.    This  was 
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done  by  stealth,  and  a  most  spirited  oatline  produced.  The  lady 
was  highly  gratified,  and  distributed  a  great  many  copies,  which 
she  took  by  tracing  it  against  a  pane  of  glass,  and  the  likeness  of 
all  was  striking ;  it  is  given  above  with  a  fac-simile  of  his  writing. 
He  was  particularly  neat  and  fashionable  in  his  clothes,  and  always 
appearea  in  shoes  with  high  red  heels,  and  silk  stockings  with  gold 
or  silver  clocks.  Without  any  introduction,  but  his  apparent  merits, 
he  was  readily  admitted  into  the  best  and  most  cultivated  society, 
and  soon  became  the  oracle  of  science  and  literature,  and  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Waterford  Literary  Society. 

When  the  discussion  of  the  legislative  independence  of  Ireland, 
and  her  free  trade,  were  in  agitation,  an  extraordinary  stima- 
lus  was  given  to  the  national  character;  it  called  forth  and 
developed  an  abundance  of  native  talent,  which  would  otherwise 
have  lain  dormant  for  ever,  and  every  little  community  in  the  island 
was  distinguished  by  several  persons  sUrting  into  notice,  whose 
latent  abilities  now  burst  into  bloom,  like  flowers  forced  in  a  hot-bed. 
Waterford  was  at  this  time  distinguished,  as  the  birth-place  and 
residence  of  more  men  of  talent  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  a 
country  provincial  town  ;  and  they  early  formed  themseWes  into 
a  Society  for  the  investigation  of  knowledge,  and  the  promotion  of 
literature  and  the  fine  arts.  It  was  at  this  period  an  extraordinary 
innovation  on  the  venerable  ignorance  of  the  town,  and  the  good 
people  were  greatly  moved  at  their  proceedings.  They  had  ob- 
tained electric  machines,  and  sundry  other  apparatus,  and  in  the 
course  of  their  experiments  had  exhibited  various  phenomena, 
which  became  a  subject  of  conversation  and  alarm  to  the  whole 
neighbourhood.  One  of  their  experiments  was  nearly  attended 
with  serious  consequences.  A  shopkeeper,  not  remarkable  for  in- 
tegrity or  the  honesty  of  his  weights,  lived  in  a  narrow  street  oppo- 
site the  society's  rooms.  A  member,  who  was  somewhat  of  a  wag, 
and  had  just  as  much  humour  as  science,  contrived  to  pass  the  wire 
of  an  electric  machiuQ  across  the  narrow  street,  and  attached  it  to 
the  cord  by  which  the  scales  were  suspended.  On  one  Saturday 
night,  when  the  shop  was  crowded  with  customers,  the  man  pro- 
ceeded to  weigh  the  articles  called  for,  but  the  moment  he  touched 
the  cord  to  raise  the  scales,  he  received  a  sudden  shock  which 
seemed  to  dislocate  his  arm.  He  laid  his  hand  on  the  counter- 
wiped  his  forehead — blessed  himself:  '* These  are  sad  sudden 
times,"  said  he,  crossing  himself ;  and  then  he  tried  again — again 
he  was  received  with  a  similar  shock,  and  again  he  desisted  in  the 
same  manner.  The  people  in  the  shop  were  now  apprised  of  the 
extraordinary  efiect,  and  gazed  intently  on  the  man,  while  be  tried 
a  third  time  to  raise  the  scales.  The  common  people  of  Ireland 
attach  a  mysterious  importance  to  the  number  three,  and  when  be 
received  the  third  shock,  the  whole  assembly  fell  on  their  knees 
and  began  to  pray  ;  the  man  himself  considering  it  a  judgment  on 
his  practices,  loudly  confessing  his  sins,  and  promising  in  future 
just  weight  and  full  measure.  At  length,  one  more  shrewd  and 
composed  than  the  rest,  observed  the  cord  of  communication,  and 
traced  it  to  the  society's  rooms  across  the  street.  An  immediate 
soul^vement  of  the  whole  party  took  place,  and  they  rushed  o«t  to 
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tear  down  ibis  haunt  of  wizards  and  magicians.  When  they  en- 
tered the  room,  they  saw  Peters,  the  president,  sitting  in  his  ca- 
nopied chair,  in  a  green  stuff  robe  lined  with  fur,  where,  like  another 
Sidrophel,  he  waved  his  wand  over  the  heads  of  the  multitude,  and 
bade  them  take  warning  that  he  was  appointed  to  watch  over  their 
interests  and  punish  dishonest  shopkeepers,  and  that  the  society 
was  their  best  friend.  Appeased  and  awed  by  this  declaration, 
they  were  persuaded  to  retire,  without  maltreating  the  members  or 
breaking  their  apparatus.  The  neighbourhood  were  from  this 
time  confirmed  in  their  belief  of  supernatural  agency,  but  the 
society  never  ventured  to  exert  it  again,  in  any  such  practical 
experiment. 

It  was  the  usage  of  the  society  to  receive  poetical  contributions 
from  their  members,  and  to  this  end  a  box,  with  a  slip  lid,  was 
placed  in  the  room  for  the  reception  of  such  effusions,  and,  at  a 
particular  meeting,  the  box  was  opened  and  the  contributions  read. 
Occasionally  premiums  were  proposed  for  the  best  composition 
on  a  given  subject,  and  medals  distributed  to  the  successful  candi- 
dates. The  bust  of  Sterne  was  placed,  among  other  writers  then 
popular,  on  a  bracket  in  the  meeting  room,  and  a  premium  was 
offered  for  the  best  inscription  and  epitaph  to  be  sculptured  on 
the  pedestal.  He  was  the  favourite  author  of  Peters,  whose  pa^ 
thetic  readings  of  the  sentimental  parts,  constituted  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  entertainment  of  the  society.  He  wrote  an  inscription , 
therefore,  for  his  bust,  conamore,  with  an  epitaph,  which  were  im- 
mediately adopted.     They  are  as  follow : — 

Far  the  Bust. 

Thee  tragic,  comic  Sterne,  say  who  can  eye, 
Without  a  laugh,  a  pang,  a  tender  sigh? 
'Tis  thine  life's  anxious  moments  to  beguile. 
In  joy  to  sadden  and  in  tears  to  smile. 

The  Epitaph, 

Stop  traveller,  whoe*er  thou  art ! 

If  brilliant  wit  could  fire  thy  heart. 

If  tenderest  sentiment  could  charm, 

Or  taste  refined  thy  bosom  warm ; 

Or  if  thy  tears  had  ever  fiown. 

For  others*  sorrows  as  thine  own ; 

Here  bid  them  flow — ^thy  Sterne's  no  more ! 

Wliom  pity,  science,  wit,  deplore. 

Here  mhU  they  meet  at  early  day. 

And  with  their  tears  bedew  his  clay ; 

To  him  the  tender  sigh  shall  give, 

While  pity,  wit,  and  science  Uve  \ 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  compositions  of  this  ingenious  so- 
ciety should  have  perished.  It  was  the  intention  of  some  of  its 
members  to  collect  and  publish  them  periodically,  like  the 
transactions  of  the  contemporary  Manchester  Society,  but  the 
design  was  never  carried  into  execution.  The  contributions  of 
one  member  only  were  selected  and  printed,  under  the  title  of 
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"  Bagatelles,  or  Poetical  Sketches ;"  and  when  the  edition  had 
heen  sold  off,  and  the  work  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  attention,  it 
was  a  long  time  after  revived  in  a  curious  manner.  A  premium 
had  been  proposed  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  for  the  best  poeti- 
cal composition,  and  it  was  awarded  to  that  of  a  young  student, 
who  was  supposed  to  possess  considerable  poetical  talents.  Some 
time  after,  however,  it  was  found  that  his  poem  was  merely  a 
transcript  of  one  in  ''The  Poetical  Sketches,"  and  the  ingenious 
member  of  the  extinct  and  forgotten  Waterford  Literary  Society, 
could  say  with  Virgil, — 

Ho8  ego  versiculos,  tulit  alter  honores. 

In  a  few  years  the  society  was  dissolved,  its  members  dispersed 
through  the  world  in  different  avocations,  but  Peters  remained 
stationary  as  to  place,  but  not  as  to  rank  in  society.  He  had  con- 
tracted a  propensity  for  ardent  spirits,  and  indulged  it  to  such  an 
excess  that  he  was  discountenanced  and  shunned  by  those  whom 
his  wit  and  genius  had  amused,  and  he  fell  into  a  lower  grade  of 
society.  He  was  seldom  seen  by  day,  but  at  night  he  generally 
stood  at  the  door  of  an  ale-house,  and  was  invited  in  by  the  hum- 
ble company  who  frequented  it.  Like  Aristippus  every  place  and 
station  became  him,  and  he  made  himself  as  agreeable  to  tailors 
and  shoe-makers  as  to  men  of  rank  and  education.  He  was  the 
life  of  the  company  as  long  as  he  continued  sober,  though  he  never 
descended  to  their  coarse  indecency,  or  profane  swearing,  which 
on  all  occasions  he  restrained.  I  had  one  night  the  curiosity  to 
look  in  on  the  party,  to  see  how  Peters  would  comport  himself 
among  such  uncongenial  souls.  He  had  just  finishea  a  pathetic 
story  from  Sterne,  which  even  the  rude  mechanics  he  addressed 
had  taste  and  feeling  to  admire,  when  one  of  them,  a  stuttering 
barber  of  the  name  of  Maguire,  said,  "Thank  you,  Mr.  Pe-Pe- 
Peters ;  and  now  I'll  hold  you  a  t-t-tumbler  of  p-p-punch  that  the 
t*t-tail  of  your  shirt  is  t-t-tom."  "  Mr.  Maguire,"  said  Peten, 
*'  you  are  indelicate,'  pray  confine  yourself  to  the  head,  your  proper 
department."  **  But  111  hold  you  a  t-t-tumbler,  the  t-t-tail 
of  your  sh-sh-shirt — **  **  Sir,  to  reprove  your  indiscretion  and 
teach  you  better  things,  I  take  up  your  bet.  I  have  no  tail  to 
my  shirt ;"  and  he  exhibited  the  curtailed  rag  to  the  conviction  of 
the  barber  and  the  great  delight  of  the  company,  who  awarded  him 
the  punch. 

On  another  occasion,  as  he  reeled  from  one  of  those  meetings,  be 
fell  down  in  a  steep  street,  called  Conduit-lane.  At  this  period 
all  places  were  indifferent  to  him  as  to  lodging,  and  he  soon  fell 
asleep  where  he  had  stretched  himself.  The  weather  was  wet,  and  a 
stream  ran  down  the  lane,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  now  lay,  directly 
across  it.  Some  of  his  former  acquaintances  happened  to  pass,  stum- 
bled over  him  in  the  dark,  and  having  procured  a  lantern,  they 
held  it  to  his  face  and  roused  him.  He  sat  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
water,  and  like  Sheridan,  did  not  forget  his  wit,  even  in  his 
drunken  insensibility.  He  looked  round  him  cautiously,  and  said, 
in  a  low  voice,  '*  Hush — ^for  God's  sake  don't  tell  what  I  am  doing  !** 
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••  Why,  wbat  are  you  doing?"  said  they.    **  I  am  breaking  an  act 
of  parliament,  by  stopping  a  water  coarse." 

His  friends  frequently  expostulated  with  him  on  his  way  of 
life,  but  he  was  callous  and  incorrigible.  Among  those  who 
interested  themselves  in  his  behalf  was  Archdeacon  Fleury,  who 
took  all  opportunities  professionally  to  exhort  him.  One  day 
Peters  met  him,  and  proffered  him  nis  paper  snuff-box,  which  on 
opening  was  found  empty.  This,  like  the  spurs  in  the  covered 
dish,  was  always  a  significant  intimation,  and  implied  that  he 
wanted  to  replenish  it,  but  had  not  the  means.  Fleury  took  out 
six-pence  and  presented  it  to  him,  and  while  Peters  held  it  on  the 
other  side,  he  gave  him  a  long  lecture  before  he  let  it  go. 
••  Well,"  said  Peters,  while  he  put  it  up,  "  the  clergy  do  nothing 
for  nothing ;  by  the  foot  of  Pharoah,  Archdeacon,  you  have  taken 
the  worth  of  your  money  out  of  me." 

His  favourite  lodging  at  this  time  was  a  meadow  near  Water- 
ford,  called  the  Rope- walk,  through  which  ran  a  small  river, 
filled  twice  a  day  by  the  flowing  tide.  Peters  chose  his  pillow  on 
the  verdant  margin  of  the  stream,  and  often  on  high  tides  the 
water  overflowed  its  banks  and  immerged  the  stoic  up  to  the 
shoulders.  There  was  he  frequently  discovered  in  the  morning 
by  me,  when  I  came  with  others  to  swim,  and  he  was  generally  in 
profound  repose.  When  we  roused  him,  his  first  care  was  to  look 
after  his  snuff,  which  he  usually  carried  in  a  paper  bag  as  he  got 
it  at  the  snufT-shop ;  both  snufi'  and  box  were  on  such  occasions 
thoroughly  water-soaked  ;  without  ever  shewing  the  slightest  sense 
of  annoyance,  or  feeling  of  inconvenience  at  his  dismal  and 
comfortless  state,  he  would  say  with  a  cheerful  drollery,  *'  Um,  I 
am  indebted  to  John's  pill ;  it  has  changed  my  Lundy-foot  into 
Rappee." 

The  constitution  of  Peters  was  of  an  iron  texture,  and  though 
his  person  was  slight  and  apparently  delicate,  he  could  exhibit 
many  singular  physical  capabilities.  His  masticatory  muscles 
were  powerfully  strong,  and  his  teeth,  to  the  last,  regular  and 
perfect.  For  the  amusement  of  his  humble  companions,  he  used 
to  perform  the  feats  of  a  showman,  so  he  was  always  welcome  to 
them  and  every  ale-house.  He  would  creep  up  to  the  heavy  oak 
table  in  the  kitchen,  round  which  they  were  assembled,  and  raising 
his  head,  seize  it  with  his  teeth,  and  to  the  delight  and  astonish- 
ment of  them  all,  lift  it  up  without  any  other  support,  and  walk 
round  the  room  with  it,  without  disturbing  the  mugs,  jugs,  pipes, 
or  pewter-pots  with  which  it  was  covered.  At  other  times,  when 
he  had  swallowed  his  glass  of  whiskey,  he  would  thrust  the  bowl 
into  his  mouth,  and  snapping  it  off  from  the  shank,  crunch  and 
masticate  it  between  his  teeth  till  he  had  reduced  it  to  powder, 
without  ever  drawing  blood  from  his  tongue  or  lips,  and  tlien 
swallow  it  with  perfect  impunity  ;  **  Um,"  said  he,  "if  it  be  good 
for  the  gizzard  of  a  turkey,  why  not  for  mine  ?"  He  held  with 
the  stoics,  that  pain  was  merely  an  ideal  sensation ;  and  he  suffered 
any  one  to  put  his  theory  to  the  test  on  himself.  He  would 
permit  him  to  take  his  hand,  and  hold  his  finger  in  the  flame  of 
a  candle^  till  it  began  to  crackle  and  spit  like  a  frying  sausage,  and 
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this  without  any  previous  preparation,  or  any  indication  of  suffer- 
ing— no  more  than  if  he  had  put  his  finger  into  a  glove.  In  his 
capability  of  enduring  fire  m  this  way,  I  think  he  excelled 
Chabert. 

To  this  extraordinary  temperament  of  body  was  united  a  constitu- 
tion of  singular  and  unchanging  durability.  Notwithstanding  his 
debilitating  excesses  and  privations,  his  nakedness  by  day,  and 
his  exposure  to  wet  and  cold  by  night  in  the  open  fields,  he  resided 
for  fifty  years  in  Waterford,  without  any  perceptible  change  in  his 
appearance ;  he  came  to  the  city  a  man  apparently  in  middle  life, 
and  he  continued  to  preserve  that  appearance  for  half  a  century. 
He  latterly  lived  entirely  on  drink,  with  the  exception  of  an 
occasional  egg,  which  he  would  procure  when  in  a  state  which  no 
body  ebe  would  touch.  He  always  thrust  it  whole  into  his  mouth, 
and  cranched  and  swallowed  it,  shell  and  all ;  he  had  some 
quaint  conceit  for  every  such  occasion,  ''  An  egg  in  this  way," 
said  he,  '*  is  as  good  when  addled  as  fresh." 

His  habits  at  length  became  so  beastly,  and  his  appearance  so 
squalid  and  revolting,  that  he  was  abandoned  even  by  the  lowest 
of  the  people,  who  could  not  endure  his  foul  and  offensive  person. 
He  finally  took  up  his  abode  in  the  glass-house,  where  he  found 
a  large  earthem  vessel  in  which  the  glass  had  been  melted,  but 
being  cracked  was  rejected  as  useless.  This  he  took  possession  of 
as  his  house,  and  occupied  it  like  a  Diogenes,  whose  tub  was  not  of 
wood,  as  is  erroneously  supposed,  but  of  the  same  material  as 
Peters's.  Here  he  resembled  the  cynic  in  nothing  but  his  rags 
and  habitation,  for  his  disposition  had  contracted  no  portion  of 
cynical  asperity.  The  glass  blowers,  whom  hesome  times  amused 
with  his  wit,  freely  shared  with  him  their  pots  of  beer,  and  on 
this  and  the  warmth  of  the  hot  cinders  by  which  he  was  surroundedy 
he  existed  for  a  considerable  time.  I  saw  him  on  the  quay  near  this 
spot,  having  for  a  moment  emerged  from  his  cask.  His  only  cover- 
ing was  the  remnant  of  a  watchman's  coat,  the  back  part  of  which  he 
placed  before,  that  the  fragment  of  skirt  that  remained  might  cover 
liis  nakedness.  A  few  nights  after,  he  stalked  into  an  Apothecary's 
shop,  where  for  the  last  time  I  saw  him ;  he  had  no  other  covering 
but  this  fragment,  which  was  still  more  ragged  and  scanty ;  it  only 
covered  his  body,  while  his  head,  arms,  thighs,  and  feet  were 
totally  naked  and  exposed  to  the  weather ;  his  skin  was  grimed 
with  dirt,  and  the  odour  exhaled  from  his  person  was  quite  sicken- 
ing. It  was,  moreover,  a  bitter  cold  and  wet  night  in  November, 
yet  neither  his  spirits  nor  his  whims  had  forsaken  him.  He  asked 
the  loan  of  a  sheet  of  white  paper;  ''  Why,  Mr.  Peters,''  said  the 
shopman,  ''  what  do  you  want  of  it  ?"  ''  I  want  to  make  my 
toilette,"  said  he,  "  and  my  washerwoman  has  not  brought  home 
my  linen."  When  he  got  the  paper  he  folded  it  into  the  form  of 
a  cravat,  and  twisting  it  round  his  neck,  he  bowed  with  his  usual 
genteel  air  and  walked  out  of  the  shop.  He  was  too  late  when  he 
returned  to  his  tub,  so  he  was  shut  out  from  the  glass  house.  He 
then  proceeded  to  the  house  of  a  woman,  named  Joney  Gahe^t 
who  kept  straw-bed  in  Conduit-lane,  and  with  whom  he  had  occa- 
sionally slept  before.  He  knocked  faintly  at  her  door,  and  when  the 
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woman  opened  it  she  perceived  him  to  totter,  bnt  not  as  nsual  from 
intoxication.  "  Madam/'  said  he,  '*  I  am  come  to  bay  a  penn'orth  of 
sleep  from  yon ;"  she  admitted  him  and  laid  him  on  some  straw. 
These  were  the  last  words  he  ever  spoke ;  his  penn'orth  of  sleep  was 
a  bargain,  it  lasted  for  ever.  The  woman  in  the  morning  thinking 
be  had  enough  for  his  money  went  to  rouse  him, — ^he  was  dead ! 

Such  was  the  fate  of  this  extraordinary  and  eccentric  man,  who 
was  not  destitute  of  many  virtuous  parts  of  character.  He  had 
originally  honest  and  honourable  principles,  which  he  never  lost 
sight  of,  though  under  the  most  incredible  privations  and  suffer 
ings.  He  was  never  so  soiled  by  the  low  company  he  latterly 
kept,  as  to  adopt  their  habits  or  phraseology ;  he  was  chaste  at  all 
times  in  his  conversation ;  never  swore  an  oath  greater  than  "  by 
the  foot  of  Pharoah,"  his  usual  expletive;  never  uttered  an  unkind 
or  uncharitable  word  against  his  neighbours ;  and  was  not  only 
strictly  honest,  but  even  high-minded  with  whomsoever  he  dealt. 
His  talents  and  skill  in  both  vocal  and  instrumental  music  were 
considerable,  and  his  literary  attainments  respectable.  He  was 
never  seen  reading  a  book,  yet  he  had  the  earliest  and  best 
information  of  every  new  publication. 

He  excited,  notwithstanding,  strong  prejudices  against  him. 
His  opinions  on  religion  were  far  from  orthodox,  and  many  young 
men,  fascinated  with  his  conversation,  became  strongly  attached  to 
his  company,  and  afterwards  fell  victims  to  intemperance  and 
infidelity.  This  was  naturally  attributed  to  Peters,  and  several 
severe  charges  were  made  against  him.  He  was  therefore  con- 
sidered by  the  grave  and  serious,  as  something  pretematurally 
wicked — ^an  incarnation  of  a  demon,  like  Lewis's  monk — who  had 
been  endued  with  extraordinary  and  super-human  qualities  by  the 
evil  one,  for  the  purposes  of  deception  and  seduction ;  while  the 
common  people,  to  whom  his  aeath  and  the  manner  of  it 
continued  generally  unknown,  and  who  for  so  long  a  period  had 
seen  him  living  unchanged,  under  privations  which  would  have 
soon  destroyed  an  ordinary  human  being,  thought  him  the  wander- 
ing Jew,  and  many  of  them  actually  believe  that  Peters  is  still 
alive,  and  will  continue  so  till  the  final  consummation  of  all  things. 
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BY  G.  F.  RICHAED80N. 

Beautiful  structure ! — ^who  that  ever  stnya 
Througb  the  lone  precincts  of  thv  momd'ring  walls. 
And  marks  thv  ruined  shrines,  toy  roofless  bills, 

But  feels  revived  the  dream  of  ancient  davs ! 

For  hark ! — e'en  now,  what  hymns  of  hoUest  pmise 
Fill  my  rapt  ear  with  all  the  bliss  of  song ; 
While  shaaowy  forms  at  distance  glide  along, 

Haunt  the  lone  pile,  and  thread  its  mystic  maze. 

The  organ  peals,  rich  clouds  of  incense  soar. 
The  long  procession  leads  its  winding  train, 
Devotion  lives,  and  breathes  through  all  the  fane ; 

And  Fancy  rules  a  moment,  and  no  more : 

For  baric ! — yon  music  dies  o'er  vale -and  hill ; 

Yon  shadowy  forms  are  fled,  and  all  once  more  is  stilL 
Nethj,  20th  August,  1829. 
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GREEK  CHURCH.— APOCJHRYPHAL  BOOKS 

to  the  editor  of  the  british  magazine. 

Sir, 

My  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  Letter  on  the  cover  of  your  last  number^ 
requestinff  to  know  on  what  authority  I  have  stated,  in  my  **  Essay  on  Christian 
Coina  ana  Gems,"  that  the  Greek  Church  does  not  recognize  as  canonical  those 
books,  which  the  Piotestant  church  considers  apochryphal ;  and  your  cone^ndent 
justly  says,  that  as  these  books  have  been  a  point  of  serious  discuadon  between 
the  branches  of  the  Bible  Society,  the  circumstance  is  a  thing  of  much  interest 
and  importance.  I  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  satisfy  his  question,  as  briefly 
as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  admit 

The  application  of  the  term  apochrypha  is  not  agreed  on,  though  of  its 
meaning  and  derivation*  there  can  be  no  dispute.  When  the  Jews  produced 
their  sacred  books,  they  gave  the  name  of  canonical,  or  divine,  to  such  only  as 

they  made  public ;  such  as  they  retained  in  their  archives  they  called  T122» 
that  is,  '*  laid  aside,"  so  as  not  to  be  read  in  their  synagogues.  The  teim 
awoicovipa  is  substituted  for  this,  as  giving  its  meaning,  though  not  its  exact 
translation,  and  implies  books  that  were  concealed,  or  ''  not  made  public,'*  and 
it  is  now  always  applied  by  us  to  such  as  were  not  in  the  Jewish  canon.  St 
Augustine  uses  it  in  a  different  sense,  and  affirms  that  it  means  books  whose 
origin  is  obscure^  and  not  sufficiently  testified ;  others  apply  the  term  ecclesi- 
astical  to  what  we  call  apochryphal.  This  term  and  its  meaning  have  been 
adopted  by  the  modem  Greek  church,  which  distinguishes  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  by  canonical  and  ecclesiastical. 

The  Hebrew  canonical  books  are  twentv-two  in  number,  corresponding  with 
the  letters  of  their  alphabet;  and  it  is  aihrmed  that  what  we  call  apochryphal 
were  not  even  known  to  the  ancient  Jews,  much  less  received  by  them,  as  nei- 
ther Philo  nor  Josephus  mentions  them.  The  ancient  catalogue  of  the  Christian 
church,  which  corresponded  with  that  of  the  Jews,  contains  the  same  books, 
and  are  twenty-two  in  number. 

This  circumstance  has  been  constantly  adverted  to  by  the  traditioiis  of  the 
eastern  church,  and  by  waiters  of  different  successive  ages,  who  rec^ved  only 
the  Jewish  canon.  Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis,  as  quotM.  by  Eusebius,  made 
strict  enquiries,  and  found  but  twenty-two  books.  Ai^er  him,  Origen  iotk 
infinite  pains  iU  searching  for  copies  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  same 
result  Eusebius  himself  admits  there  were  no  sacred  books  among  the  Jews, 
after  the  time  of  Zotobabel.f  To  these  may  be  added  tlie  testimony  of  Atha- 
uasius4  of  Cyril  of  Jeru8alem,|i  of  £piphanius,§  of  St  Basil,1f  of  St  Gregonr 
Nazeanzene,**  and  of  St  Chrysostom.    These  all  give  the  testimony  of  the 

5 articular  churches  to  which  they  themselves  belonged.  But  what  is  still  more 
ecided  evidence  that  it  was  the  general  and  received  opinion  of  iheae  eariv 
ages,  is,  that  the  council  of  Laodicsa,  formed  of  representatives  from  sevenJ 
provinces  in  Asia,  decided  on  the  same  thing4t  and  their  decision  was  afterwards 
acknowledged  and  adopted  by  the  general  synod  of  Chalcsdon.  In  the  seventh 
century  L^ntius  and  Theodorus  gave  their  testimony  to  the  same  effect||  ||  In 
the  age  following,  Damascene  recognizes  the  Hebrew  canon  of  twentj-i^o 
books,  and  excludes,  by  name,  some  of  those  which  we  call  apochryphaL{§  In 
the  ninth  century,  Nicephorus,  the  patriarch,  ^eaks  in  the  same  manner.^f  la 
the  twelfth,  Zonaras  refers  to  the  testimony  of  the  council  of  Laodicsa,  and 
of  the  Greek  fathers.***  In  the  fourteenth,  Nicephorus  Calisthus  enumenUes 
but  twenty -two  books  of  the  Old  Testament  ;ttt  and  in  the  nxteenth,  Metropho- 
rus,  afterwards  patriarch,  says  that  there  are  but  twenty-two  canonical  boob;{!t 

*  From  awoKptfiTTStf  toconceaL  f  Eusebius,  lib.  vi.  cap.  25.  lib.vi.eq>.^ 

I  £p.39.      y  Catech.  4.      §  De  mens,  et  pond.      5  In  Origen.      **  In  Cmn. 
ff  In  gen.  hom.  4.  It  ^  canon.  Q  |  Leont  de  Sectis.  Act  & 

§5  De  fide  1.  4,  c.  la      t1  Chronogr.  p.  4, 19.       •••  Not.  in  Can.  «7  Ctfttag 
ttt  In  Epigr.  t|{  Confcs.  c.  7,  p.  8?. 
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^  tbat  the  rest,  Tobit,  Judith,  Wisdom,  &c.,  are  useful,  and  not  wholly  to  be 
rejected ;  but  the  church  never  received  them  as  canonical  or  authentic,  as 
appears  by  many  testimonies,  and  therefore  we  never  prove  matters  of  faith  out 
of  them." 

Such  evidence  is  sufficient  to  show  that  our  distinction  of  the  books  of 
Scripture,  was  constantly  received  and  made  by  the  Greek  or  oriental  church 
from  the  earliest  ages.  Should  your  correspondent  wish  for  further  inform- 
ation on  this  part  of  the  subject,  he  will  find  it  in  Bishop  Stillingfleet's  '*  Ex- 
amination of  the  Council  of  Trent,"  published  in  1688. 

But  the  testimony  of  Cyril,  the  learned  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  is  so 
explicit,  that  I  wiD  detail  it  more  at  large.  Cyril  Lucar  was  bom  in  tne  island 
of  Candia  in  1572;  he  was  educated  in  Italy,  at  Venice,  and  Padua;  and 
whatever  bias  his  mind  might  receive  from  early  association,  would  incline  him 
to  the  opinions  of  the  Latin  church.  He  afterwards  travelled  over  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  for  his  improvement,  and  on  his  return  was  greatly  distin- 
guished for  his  learning.  In  1621  he  was  elected  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
where  he  established  the  first  printing  press  for  Greek  books.  Several  dogmas 
of  the  oriental  church  had  been  in  a  very  unsettled  state,  such  as  the  intrmiuc- 
tion  of  images  into  churches,  which  I  have  attempted  to  throw  light  upon  in 
the  *'  Essay  on  Coins;"  and  to  set  these  questions  at  rest,  Cyril  drew  up  a  con- 
fession of  faith,  and  published  it,  as  the  orthodox  belief  of  the  Greek  church, 
of  which  he  was  the  nead,  and  it  was  received  and  assented  to  by  the  clergy. 

This  confession  consists  of  eighteen  articles,  and  four  answers  to  supposed 
questions.    It  thus  begins  :— 

The  Eastern  Confession  of  the  Christian  Faith. 

Cyril,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to  those  who  enquire  concerning  the 
faith  and  religion  of  the  Greeks  or  eastern  church,  what  it  thinks,  to  wit,  of 
the  orthodox  faith,  in  the  name  of  all  Christians  in  general,  gives  this  abridged 
confession  in  testimony  before  God  and  man,  in  good  conscience,  and  without 
any  dissimulation. 

3rd.  Question. — ^What  books  do  you  call  the  sacred  scripture? 

Answer. — ^We  call  the  sacred  scripture  all  those  canonical  books,  which  we 
have  received  as  a  rule  of  our  faith  and  salvation  ;  and  we  receive  them  chiefly 
because  they  place  before  us  a  doctrine  divinely  insjpired,  and  sufficient  to  in- 
struct, direct,  and  perfect  him  that  embraces  the  faith.  We  believe  that  such 
are  to  be  reckoned  canonical  books  as  the  council  of  Laodicsea  has  put  forth, 
and  the  catholic  and  orthodox  church  of  Christ,  enlightened  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  the  present  times  has  received.  But  what  we  call  apochryphal,  acquired 
thus  their  name  for  this  reason,  because  they  have  not  received  the  same 
authority  from  the  all-holy  Spirit,  as  the  truly  and  incontestible  canonical 
books,  that  is,  the  pentateuch  of  Moses,  the  holy  writings  and  prophets  which 
the  council  of  Laodicsea  has  directed  to  be  read  from  the  Old  Testament, 
twenty-two.  From  the  New  Testament  we  possess  the  four  evangelists,  the 
epistles  of  the  blessed  Paul,  and  the  epistles  general ;  to  which  we  add  the 
revelations  of  the  beloved ;  and  these  are  books  we  receive  as  canonical,  and 
these  we  confess  are  called  the  sacred  scripture. 

This  article  is  confirmed  by  the  following  passages  of  scripture : — 2  Tim. 
XV.  16;  1  Pet  i.  21 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  10 ;  1  John  v.  5 ;  Rom.  iii.  1,  2  ;  Acts  iii.  24, 
and  xxvi.  22;  1  Cor.  xv.  3,  4  ;  Acts  xvii.  11 ;  Deut  iv.  2,  and  v.  1 ;  Josh.  i. 
7,  and  xxiii.  6 ;  Matt  xxii.  29 ;  Mark  vii.  27 ;  Ephes.  ii.  10;  1  Cor.  iii. 
10 — 12;  Jer.  xxiii.  28;  John  iii.  30;  1  Pet  iv.  11 ;  Prov.  xxx.  6;  Eccles. 
xii.  10 ;  Gal.  i.  8,  vi.  16,  and  iii.  16 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  6 ;  Deut  xii.  32 ;  Apoc.  xxii. 
18,  19. 

Given  at  Constantinople,  in  the  month  of  January,  1621.     I,  Cyril, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  have  subscribed  it  with  mine  own  hand.* 

*  ANATOAIKH  OMOAOFIA.     KvpcXXoc  iraTpiapx^C  KtitvoavTiVHTroXnuc  rotQ 
igtar&in  Kai  irvvOavofiivotc  irtpt  rijc  irivnae  sat  Opif<rKe7ac  rt  rSiv  ypaue&v  I'lroi 
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It  is  trae  that  this  learned  and  amiable  man  was  snoceeded  by  another 
Cyril,  who  violently  impugned  several  parts  of  his  doctrine;  and  after  a  sac- 
cession  of  disputes,  during  which  manv  patriarchs  of  different  sentiments 
were  elected,  a  synod  was  finally  called  at  Jerusalem  in  1672.  They 
drew  up  a  creed,  or  confession  of  faith,  consisting  of  eighteen  articles  also, 
corresponding  with  those  of  Cyril,  in  each  of  which  some  of  his  doctrines  wens 
commented  on.  In  the  second  article,  both  commence  in  the  same  words, 
"  We  believe  the  sacred  scriptures  to  be  divinely  inspired,"  and  the  article  of 
Jerusalem  goes  on  to  state,  that  they  are  to  be  understood  by  the  tradition  or 
interpretation  of  the  church,  and  so  opposes  that  of  Cyril,  which  says  they  are 
superior  to  it  It  does  not  say  in  this  or  any  other  article,  that  all  the  books 
are  of  equal  authority ;  on  the  contrary,  by  passing  over  in  silence  Cyril's  article 
on  that  subject,  it  is  a  tacit  admission  of  its  orthodoxy. 

This  has  been  the  constant  opinion  of  the  Greek  church  ever  since.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  Glyky,  a  learned  ecclesiastic,  had  a  Bible  printed 
at  Venice,  for  the  use  of  the  Greek  church,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Hospodar 
of  Moldavia.  In  this  the  apochryphal  books  are  called,  after  the  distinction  of 
some  of  the  fathers,  ecclesiastical ;  and  they  are  distinguished  horn  the 
canonical,  exactly  as  they  are  in  our  Bible.  This  is  the  Bible  universally  read 
in  all  the  Greek  churches  at  the  present  day,  and  it  is  that  which  Hilarion,  the 
learned  bishop  of  Temova,  is  malting  use  of,  in  writing  out  his  Romaic  Bibk^ 
for  their  future  use. 

I  shall  conclude  with  the  highest  authority  existing,  I  believe,  at  present  on 
the  subject  I  had  the  pleasure  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  archbishop  of 
Mount  Sinai,  who  resided  at  the  island  of  Antigone,  while  I  was  sojourning  at 

rnc^varoXucric  ljcjcXi|9tac,  viig  BriKovort  vepi  r^c6|}0o^«Cit  mrttitQ  ^povcc,  Ivov^/ian 
KoivuQ  rmv  xp»?iavuiv  drrdyruVf  eieBiBdMri  trvvTOfiov  ^futkoyiav  ravrifv,  uc 
fAopTupiov  Trpoc  re  9ta   irpoQ  rt  aifBpuir&Vf  iiXae^vu  awttiiimif  sdt/ua^  am 

EputTtitng  y.   Icpav  ypa^i}y  wdia  fiiffkia  KaXtlQ ; 

AfroKpiffiQ,  Itpdtv  yj^TfV  irdvra  rd  Kavovtxd.  /3i^Xia  Xcyofuv,  cTxcp  &c  Kavova 
ri|c  irl^sdic  ^fi&v  c<U  Tfjg  ffurripiag  irapaXdfiofuv  kAi  KparJ/Mv :  /taXid'  on 
B€6irviv*srov  tiiiiv  irpo/3aXX«fft  rqv  ^i^acricaXiav,  Kikt  AvrapKri  ieariy%^<rac,  ^wriffoi, 
KM  TiKituf^ai  Tov  Trj  ff-iTCt  irpocrcpxoftevov:  ravra  Be  rd  xavovucd  ptpkta  roaavra 
rbv  dpiBfiov  klvcu  irtTtifOfuv,  otra  tv  XcloSikbi^  aiivoBoc  airc^i/varo,  kcu  If  rS  XP'^ 
KaBoXiKC  cat  opOoBoloQ  iXKXriaia  viro  tS  wavayla  nvivfiaroc  ^rivOttaa  fuxp^  ^ 
irapovTOfi  ^xayopiviii  liirip  Si  dvSKpv^a  \iyofUV,  dia  tSto  t6  liriSyv/coy  «r«f 
IXHCiVy  on  rh  cvpoc  iropa  th  iravayis  fCvivftaroQ  lix  ix8<ny,  iJf  ra  KvpiMp  c^ 
dvaft^tPoK&c  KavoviKa  /3c/3Xia,  iv  oiq  o  th  /awv^eoic  xevrdrtvxocy  Kai  &yt6ypafa 
Kai  01  xpo^iirai,  drtva  Apitrtv  avayiv^itfmtjBou.  ^  Iv  Xao^ucei^  trvvoBo^  airo  r^c 
vciKcuac  tiaBtiKtic  tmon  Bvv>\  airo  h  nf c  v<<^  irXartt/xf  v  rue  rtirtnpoQ  eimyytXt^d^f 
rdc  vpa^HQ,  rac  eiri?oXac  fUueaplB  fra&kSf  Kai  rdtQ  KaSoXiKd^,  die  cvyawrofuv 
Kai  Tiijv  drroKoXviifiv  rs  ^yairri/uvtn  is  ravra  fdv  Rvat  ra  Katfovtxd  fitfikta 
KparSfUV,  Kai  raiira  Upav  ypa^qv  Xkyi^M  ofioXoysiuv. 

idoBfi  fVKfavgavrtvoiro  Xti  /iifVi  lavsapu^  a.  %.  X.  a 
KvpiXXo^  irarpuipxvi  ca»voravrivoroXcwc  -  oiKtu^  X^'P^  cypa^a 

Cyril  suffered  the  fate  of  almost  all  the  patriarchs  of  the  Greek  church  under  the 
Turks.  He  was  deposed,  reinstated,  deposed  again,  and  finally  put  to  destiL  Tbe 
fate  of  his  printing  press  was  remarkable.  One  of  the  books  written  by  him  was  a 
proof  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  against  the  Turks  and  Jews.  This  was 
shown  to  the  grand  vizier,  and  he  immediately  sent  150  Janissaries,  who  tore  down 
the  printing  office,  and  scattered  the  materials.  The  same  thing  exactiy  happened 
to  the  amiuile  patriarch  Gregory,  while  I  was  at  Constantinople ;  he  was  deposed, 
reinstated,  executed,  his  printmg-office  torn  down,  and  the  materials  scattered  about 
by  the  Janissaries,  qtuxque  ^pM  miserrima  vtdu 

The  confession  of  faith  was  published  at  Geneva  in  Clf)  Iq  CXXXIII,  and  in 
Holland  in  the  same  year.  It  is  also  to  be  found  in  Aymon^  «  Monumens  Autbeo- 
tiqnes  de  hi  Religion  des  Grecs,  a  hi  Haye,  MDCCVIII." 
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Cbalki  in  its  vicinity.  This  good  and  learned  man  had  written  a  History  of 
Ancient  and  Modem  Constantinople,  and  had  it  printed  at  Venice ;  but  was 
deterred  from  publishing  it  by  the  Turks.  He  was  so  distinguished  for  his 
piety  and  learning,  that  they  proposed  to  elect  him  patriarch,  but  he  wisely  de- 
clined it,  and  preferred  living  at  nis  little  Patmos  in  the  sea  of  Marmora,  where 
I  often  visited  him  with  my  friend  Mr.  Leeves.  We  particularly  interrogated 
him  on  the  subject  of  the  apochiyphal  books,  and  ne  assured  us  that  the 
modem  Greeks  made  the  same  distinction  as  the  protestant  church ;  not  holding 
the  apochrypha],  or  as  they  call  them,  ecclesiastical  books,  in  the  same  estima- 
tion as  the  canonical. 

Trusting  that  this  statement  may  satisfy  your  correspondent,  that  I  was  not 
without  justification  in  asserting  the  same  thing, 

I  remain,  Sir,  youra, 
London^  July  5, 1830.  Robert  Walsh. 


LIBERTY. 

BY  CHARLES   SWAIN. 

Blest  be  the  land,  where'er  it  lies, 
'Neath  brilliant  blue  Arcadian  skies ; 
Or  far  in  dreary  solitude, 
'Mid  cataract  and  forest  rude. 

It  shpres  a  desert  sea : 
To  me  it  shall  be  holy  ground, 
If  in  its  air  there  lives  one  sound, 

And  that  glad  sound  is  Liberty ! 

Dear  Liberty ! — thou  ray  of  Heaven  \ 

Bright  emanation  from  our  God ! 
Spirit,  to  whom  a  power  is  given 

Superior  to  the  prophet's  rod ; 
Where'er  thou  touchest — flows  a  stream 

Of  grace  and  grandeur,  brightening  all  \ 
Beauty  awakes  as  from  a  dream — 

Wealth  hears,  and  straight  obeys  thy  call  \ 

Brave  are  thy  youths,  and  fiur  thy  maids, 
The  very  soul  of  love  pervades 

Their  every  word  and  sigh ; 
Around  thou  tum'st  thine  eagle  gaze» 
And  tyrants  wither  in  the  buize 

Of  thine  insulted  eye ! 
There  is  no  attribute  of  mind, 
No  glow  of  faculties  refined, 

No  charm  (that  genius  gave) 
But  grows  and  strengthens  in  thy  li^ht : 
And  lives  there  one  such  gifts  to  blight? 
Go ! — cast  the  traitor  from  thy  sight. 

To  ciawl  an  abject  dtme  I 

Yes !  by  whatever  ocean  bound. 
That  land  to  me  is  hallowed  ground, 
If  from  its  heart  there  springs  one  sonnd. 
The  lofty  sound  of  Liberty  1 
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BY  THE  REV.    WILLIAM  LlDDIA&a 


"  Our  Saxon  ancestors,  fierce  as  they  were  in  war,  had  hut  few  executions  in 
time  of  peace ;  and  in  all  commencing  governments,  that  have  the  print  of  nature 
still  strong  upon  them,  scarce  any  crime  is  held  capitiU.**  6old6Xith. 


This  incontrovertible  assurance  of  an  author  who  can  never  be 
too  much  esteemed,  it  will  be  recollected,  arose  oat  of  the  subject 
of  a  work  which  has  been  justly  considered  as  a  model  for  that 
species  of  writing,  the  popularity  of  which  has  been  established  as 
much  by  the  easy  manner  in  which  its  moral  lesson  is  conveyed, 
as  by  the  skill  of  those  by  whom  it  has  been  undertaken.  Arising 
as  this  observation  did  from  the  subject,  it  is  the  more  valuable, 
because  the  less  premeditated.  It  seems  to  be,  as  it  were,  the 
natural  reflection  of  a  feeling,  enlightened,  and  patriotic  mind, 
and  worthy  of  the  author  of  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield  ;"  the 
judicious  conclusion  of  a  mind  endowed  with  virtue  and  with  wis- 
dom. "  A  man,"  to  use  the  words  of  his  great  panegyrist,  "  of  such 
variety  of  powers,  and  such  felicity  of  performance,  that  he  always 
seemed  to  do  best  that  which  he  was  doing." 

We  are  now  arrived  at  that  period  which  must  naturally  be 
considered  favourable  to  the  agitation  of  questions  of  internal  regu- 
lation. A  calm  has  succeeded  to  the  storm ;  peace  has  taken  the 
place  of  war ;  and  legislators,  at  length,  have  time  to  repress  the 
evils  incident  to  times  of  struggle  and  contention — neglected  or 
overlooked  in  the  multiplicity  of  tumultuous  avocation,  and  often 
despised  by  the  induracy  resulting  from  a  long  state  of  hostility 
and  bloodshed,  when  all  the  bad  passions  have  been  enlisted  or 
let  loose  in  the  martial  contest,  in  order  to  keep  alive  antipathies* 
and  banish  philanthropy  from  its  proper  mansion,  the  human  breast 
It  is  not  during  a  struggle  such  as  that  from  which  we  have  so  re- 
cently escaped,  in  which  we  were  so  long  champions  before  we 
were  proclaimed  victors,  we  could  expect  to  see  our  criminal 
calendar  diminish ;  and  still  less  to  hope  for  a  revision,  an 
amelioration  of  a  code,  the  severity  of  wnich,  it  has  been  ge- 
nerally allowed,  is  calculated  to  defeat  the  object  in  view. 
That  much  of  the  crime  which  swells  the  criminal  calendar, 
to  the  disgrace  of  the  national  character,  may  be  attributed  to 
the  war,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  It  is  equally  clear  that  the 
multitudinous  list  owes  its  extension  to  a  more  vital  cause-^to  the 
unwise,  not  to  say  unnatural,  severity  of  the  criminal  code.  The 
stigma  that  has  been  too  long  attached  to  England  for  the  undue  se- 
verity of  her  penal  enactments,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  inherent 
depravity  of  the  people ;  though  appearances  would  seem  to  justify 
such  a  conclusion,  where  a  want  of  opportunity  of  a  closer  inspec- 
tion has  superinduced  a  premature  deduction — ^where  men  have 
not  taken  time  to  weigh  maturely  causes  and  effects.  The  voice  of 
the  learned  and  the  patriotic  has  traced  the  evil  to  its  source.    It 
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bas  pot,  however,  yet  removed  the  reproach.     It  is  only  lately  that 
it  has  been  heard — that  it  has  been  re-echoed,  when  the  eyes  of  the 
nation,  shocked  at  the  sight  of  the  accumulation  of  public  execu- 
tions, are  directed  to  our  legislators ;  and  when  their  voices  join 
with  that  of  time,  of  wisdom,  of  experience,  and  call  upon  them 
to  wipe  away  an  ignominy,  under  the  imputation  of  which  the 
character  of  the  nation  suffers.     If  ever  there  was  a  time  favoura- 
ble to  the  revision  of  our  sanguinary  code,  it  is  now ; — if  «rer  there 
was  a  time  when  it  was  more  callea  for  than  another,  the  present 
may  be  considered  as  the  period  most  propitious  to  such  an  act, 
when  the  recital  of  capital  convictions  has  been  rung  in  our  startled 
ears ;  when  we  behold  age  and  youth,  the  daily  victims  of  a  mis- 
calculating severity ;  when  war  s  red  arm  has  dropped  the  sword ; 
when  peace  promises  success,  and  whispers  to  us  to  make  the  glo- 
rious effort ;  when  experience  sanctions  and  bids  us  listen  to  the 
admonition ;  when  our  juries  writhe  under  the  painful  duty  of  pro- 
nouncing the  word  jguiUyt  which  is,  perhaps,  to  condemn   the 
culprit  to  death,  ro  nav  ^opiptav  ^Q^iipoTaTtav  ^  of  "all  dreadful  things 
the  most  dreadful,^'  for  an  offence  wholly  incommensurate  with  a 
-sentence  which  justice  and  reason  would  reserve  for  him  alone,  who 
has  spilt  the  blood  of  a  fellow  creature.     "  To  equal  robbery  with 
murder,'^  says  Dr.  Johnson,  '*is  to  reduce  murder  to  robbery;  to  con- 
found, in  common  minds,  the  gradations  of  iniquity,  and  incite  the 
commission  of  a  greater  crime  to  prevent  the  detection  of  the  less. 
If  murder  only  was  punished  with  death,  very  few  robbers  would 
stain  their  hands  in  blood  ;  but  when,  by  the  last  act  of  cruelty, 
no  new  danger  is  incurred,  and  greater  security  may  be  obtained, 
upon  what  principle  shall  we  bid  them  forbear  ?"    These  opinions 
are  not  only  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  writer  whom  I  have 
before  quoted,  and  whom  he  designates  as  a  poet,  historian,  and 
philosopher,  but  are  backed  bj  every  writer  of  eminence  who  has 
touched  upon  the  subject.     ''  I  have  sometimes,''  says  Shenstone, 
'*  suffered  myself  to  doubt  the  excellence  of  our  laws,  relative  to  life 
and  death,  notwithstanding  I  know  it  has  been  asserted  by  many  peo- 
ple, that  they  are  wiser  than  those  of  any  other  nation.  What,  tnen, 
is  the  man  who  takes  a  few  guineas  from  you  on  the  high  way  on  a 
level  with  him  who  commits  a  deliberate  murder  ?    And  is  there 
no  punishment  to  be  found  more  adequate  to  the  first  transgression 
than  taking  away  the  life  ?"     Such  was  the  question  of  one  of  the 
^British  poets,  who,  if  he  has  not  taken  his  rank  amongst  those  who, 
from  the  extent  of  their  fancy,  and  the  fertility  of  their  invention, 
lay  claim  to  the  Jir$t  seats  amongst  the  inspired,  yet,  for  ten- 
derness, taste,  and  feeling,  stands  unrivalled  amongst  the  British 
bards.     These  sentiments  which  do  so*  much  credit  to  the  un- 
fUrstanding  and  heart  of  the  author,  were  extorted  from  him  in 
consequence  of  an  ill-judged  accusation  of  som«  misjudging  neigh- 
bour, who  accused  him  of  screening  a  robber  from  justice,  **  of 
giving  encouragement  to  future  thefts,"  because  he  made,  as  he 
himself  says,  a  distinction  between  a  pilferer  and  a  robber,  and 
refused  to  prosecute  a  poor  man  who  had  a  wife  and  five  children, 
and  who  had  robbed  his  fish-pond  of  a  few  fish. 

The  present  is  a  glorious  era,  when  statesmen  and  lawyer?  in 
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parliament  ha^e  united  their  exertions  to  wipe  away  the  reproach, 
which  has  too  long  disgraced  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country. 
Who  shall  doubt  that  the  joint  voices  of  such  advocates  will  suc- 
ceed in  kindling  and  extending  that  energetic  and  correspondent 
feeling,  where  alone  it  can  be  effectual,  in  the  senate.  The  still 
voice  of  reason  goes  with  them ;  humanity  demands  it  at  their 
hands  ;  policy  prescribes,  and  the  credit,  the  character  of  the  nation 
call  aloud  for  the  change — a  gradationary  punishment,  proportioned 
to  the  crime.  A  long,  a  sad  experience  has  proved  the  fallacy  of 
indiscriminate  severity ;  folly  alone  would  oppose  a  revision  of  those 
laws,  which  have  proved  inadequate  to  produce  the  end  desired. 
Wisdom  and  mercy  urge  their  demands,  unite  in  their  efforts  to 
prevent  impunity,  by  a  substitution  of  some  punishment  for  minor 
offences  in  the  place  of  death,  such  as  might  be  enforced  without 
tearing  the  heart-strings  of  the  prosecutor,  or  induce  him  to  be- 
come a  passive  sufferer ;  by  a  punishment  calculated  to  encourage 
reformation,  and  to  take  away  all  inducement  to  murder,  which  so 
often  accompanies  robbery  under  the  hope  of  preventing  detection ; 
a  similar  penalty  being,  as  the  law  is  at  present  constituted,  as- 
signed to  two  crimes,  though  so  different  in  degree  of  turpitude. 

"  If,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  those  whom  the  wisdom  of  our  laws 
has  condemned  to  die,  had  been  detected  in  their  rudiments  of 
robbery,  they  might  have  escaped  all  the  temptation  to  subse-quent 
crimes,  and  passed  their  days  in  reparation  and  penitence ;  and 
detected  they  might  all  have  been,  had  the  prosecutors  been  certain 
that  their  lives  would  have  been  spared.  I  believe  every  thief  will 
confess  that  he  has  been  more  than  once  seized  and  dismissed ;  and 
that  he  has  sometimes  ventured  upon  capital  crimes,  because  he 
knew  that  those  whom  he  had  injured  would  rather  connive  at  his 
escape,  than  cloud  their  minds  with  the  horrors  of  his  death." 
These  are  authorities  that  speak  from  the  tomb,  and  speak  with  all 
the  inspiration  of  genius  tutored  in  the  school  of  wisdom  and  re- 
flection. Are  they  forgotten  ? — ^no ;  it  is  impossible.  It  is  now 
that  they  begin  to  speak  through  the  organs  of  the  wise  and  phi- 
lanthropic. The  voices  of  the  living  and  the  dead  harmonize  and 
blend  in  awful  concord,  making  to  the  soul  their  irresistible  appeal. 
The  faint,  but  not  feeble  voice  of  the  gentler  sex,  shocked  at  the 
recital  they  are  doomed  to  listen  to  or  to  read,  has  joined  with  the 
deep  bass  of  indignant  man.  The  plea,  the  demand, cannot  fail; 
it  must  be  heard  and  granted.  Let  us  ask  ourselves  the  question, 
why  robbery  in  England  is  frequently  accompanied  with  murder?— 
nor  stigmatize  our  own  people,  by  attributing  it  to  a  thirst  of 
blood.  Rather  let  us  assign  it  to  a  less  dishonourable,  a  more 
natural  cause ;  the  powerful  influence  of  self-preservation.  No 
man,  it  is  to  be  supposed  for  the  sake  of  human  nature,  in  a  civi- 
lized country,  robs  another  till  he  or  his  family  are  in  want.  The 
very  act  of  robbery  would  give  the  lie  to  the  supposition,  that  he 
is  actuated  by  revenge.  Revenge,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  would  be 
satisfied  with  the  destruction  of  the  object  of  its  hate,  at  which 
alone  it  aims.  Wherefore  then  are  robbery  and  murder  so  often, 
so  constantly  associated  ?  I  answer,  to  a  love  of  life  inherent  in 
the  human  breast ;  to  the  same  feeling  which  frequently  instigates 
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the  robber  to  leize  upon  the  property  of  another,  when  in  want  of  the 
necessary  means  of  existence,  to  a  conviction  in  his  mind  that 
/Ae  only  sure  method  of  preserving  his  own  life,  is  in  the  removal 
of  ail  witnesses  of  the  act  to  which  he  has  been  urged  by  want, 
and  for  which,  should  he  be  discovered,  he  would  forfeit  his 
life  if  convicted.  Let  me  ask,  could  he  suffer  more,  if  with 
that  property  he  took  the  life  of  the  owner  also — since  death 
is  made  the  penalty  of  either  or  of  both  ? 

It  is  no  refutation  of  my  argument  to  say  that  a  person  once 
connected  with  housebreakers,  robbers,  or  pilferers  seldom  or  ever 
fails  to  come,  sooner  or  later,  to  an  untimely  end  ;  since  a  perseve- 
rance in  error  may  more  properly  be  attributed  to  the  total  absence 
of  all  inducement  to  a  return  to  the  path,  by  which  an  honest  live- 
lihood is  gained,  by  the  means  of  a  less  severe,  but  more  certain, 
punishment  in  the  first  instance ;  when  good  advice,  occasional 
hard  labour,  and  solitary  confinement,  with  the  reflection  which  it 
is  calculated  to  engender,  are  had  recourse  to,  in  order  to  punish 
at  once  and  amend.  As  it  is,  no  alternative  is  left  to  the  prosecu- 
tors but  that  of  being  instrumental  to  the  escape  or  the  undue 
punishment  of  the  offender,  who  pursues  his  career,  fed  with  the 
delusive  hope  of  escape — calculating  as  a  gamester,  and  setting  the 
odds  of  human  tenderness  against  the  hardy  stubbornness  of  the 
flinty  bosom,  till,  at  length,  the  culprit  is  surprised  and  overtaken^ 
and,  probably,  unprepared,  and  scorning  death  out  of  a  mistaken 
heroism  which  might  do  justice  to  a  better  cause,  dies  impenitent, 
and,  as  it  is  termed,  game,  without  affording  the  lesson  whidh 
should  have  been  the  object  of  his  execution,  and  without  which 
all  punishment  must  fail  in  its  effects.  Where  the  penitentiary 
system  has  been  properly  resorted  to,  it  has  never  been  found  to 
fail.  In  America,  instances  are  recorded  where  the  most  hardened 
prisoners  have,  from  solitary  confinement,  become  converted  into 
sincere  penitents  (incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who  are  in- 
fidels where  mercy  is  concerned),  thus  repairing  the  evil  they  have 
done  to  society,  learning  themselves,  and  teaching  others,  the 
wholesome  truth — ^that  the  government  under  which  they  live  will 
neither  be  actuated  by  vengeance,  nor  encourage  by  impunity. 

It  has  been  the  proud  distinction  of  the  gentler  sex^  by  an 
union  of  firmness  and  refinement  unexampled,  and  which  a  strong 
sense  of  the  divine  cause  of  mercy  could  alone  conceive  or  execute, 
to  prove,  by  an  experiment  made  upon  the  most  depraved  of  their 
own  sex,  what  may  be  done  by  earnest  endeavours  to  reclaim ;  and 
that  in  many  instances  where  it  was  deemed  hopeless,  where  pru- 
dence and  self-preservation  seemed  to  dissuade  from  the  attempt. 
They  have  not  been  confounded — they  have  done  mpre  than  mortals. 
They  have  not  only  deserved  but  commanded  success. 

I  am  aware  that  objections  will  be  made  by  many  to  solitary  eon- 

finement;  I  am  equally  convinced  of  the  fallacy  or  such  objections. 

Nor  let  it  be  asserted  by  the  fastidious,  that  it  is  inimical  to  the 

British  constitutioui  upon  the  score  of  Uie  liberty  which  is  one  of 

*  This  alludes  to  the  exertions  of  Mrs.  Fry,  from  the  wccess  of  wbidi  ^c  bm 
obtamed  such  just  o^fari^. 

VOL.  II.  X 
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its  inherent  boasts.  We  should  remember  that  it  has  been  tried  in 
a  country  that  boasts  even  of  more  liberty  than  our  own,  with  un- 
equivocal success.  There  could  be  little  or  no  ainue  of  such  a 
punishment,  if  visitors  and  inspectors  were  appointed  from  the  most 
respectable  classes  of  society — and  who  would  not  be  proud  of  such 
an  oflipe  ? — to  see  that  no  undue  severity  was  used. 

A  few  years  only  have  elapsed  since  the  abrogation  of  a  law 
which  awarded  the  punishment  of  death  for  stealing  to  the  amtount 
of  Jive  shillings.  To  Sir  Samuel  Uomilly,  that  truly  patriotic  and 
humane  statesman — ^and  to  the  honour,  to  the  boast  of  his  profession 
be  it  said — we  are  indebted  for  the  revocation  of  a  decree  which, 
while  it  stood  on  record,  stigmatized  the  nation  as  the  worshippers 
of  Mammon ;  and  although  the  reproach  is  not  removed  by  the 
repeal  of  this  harsh  statute — the  patriotic,  philanthropic  lawyer 
having,  with  all  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  justice,  only  been 
able  to  succeed  in  having  the  word  forty  substituted  for/Sve  shillings, 
trivial  as  may  seem  this  distinction,  to  this  little  reform  many  are 
indebted  for  their  lives.  That  this  revision  has  not  gone  further, 
we  are  ta  attribute  to,  while  we  lament,  the  death  of  him  who  im- 
mortalized himself  by  its  advocacy.  Still,  however,  any  person 
stealing  to  the  amount  of /orfy  shillings  is  liable  to  a  sentence  which 
heaven  set  apart  for  the  sons  of  Cain  alone.  The  immortal  bard, 
when  his  hero,  sick  of  hating  life,  exchanges  gold  for  poiMon,  makes 
him  thus  apostrophise  the  former — 

"      i^  JVorse  poison  to  inen*8  souls, 

Doing  more  miscnief  in  this  loathsome  world 
Than  those  poor  compounds  that  thou  may*st  not  sel^ 
/  sell  the  poison,  thou  hast  sold  mo  none*** 

**  The  learned,  the  judicious,  the  pious  Doerhave,"  says  Dr. 
Johnson,  **  relates  that  he  never  saw  a  criminal  dragged  to  execution 
without  asking  himself,  '  who  knows  whether  this  man  is  not  less 
culpable  than  myself?*  On  the  days  when  the  prisons  of  this 
city  are  emptied  into  the  grave,  let  every  spectator  of  the  dreadful 
procession  put  the  same  question  to  his  own  heart.  Few  amongst 
those  who  crowd  in  thousands  to  the  legal  massacre,  and  look  with 
carelessness,  perhaps  triumph,  on  the  utmost  exacerbations  of 
human  misery,  would  then  be  able  to  return  without  horror  and 
dejection.  For  who  can  congratulate  himself  upon  a  life  passed 
without  some  act  more  mischievous  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
others,  than  the  theft  of  a  piece  of  money  ?" 

Again  says  the  same  writer,  "  all  laws  against  wickedness  are 
ineffectual,  unless  some  will  inform  and  some  will  prosecute ;  but 
till  we  mitigate  the  penalties  for  mere  violations  of  property,  infor- 
mation will  be  always  hated,  and  prosecution  dreaded.  The  heart 
of  a  good  man  cannot  but  recoil  at  the  thought  of  punishing  [a 
slight  injury  with  death,  especially  when  he  remembers  that  the 
thief  might  have  procured  safety  by  another  crime,  from  which  lie 
was  restrained  only  by  his  remaining  virtue.  The  obligations  lo 
assist  the  exercise  of  public  justice  are,  indeed,  strong;  but  tliey 
will  certainly  be  overpowered  by  tenderness  for  life.  What  is 
punished  with  severity  contrary  to  our  idea  of  adequ^^t^  retribvtion 
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will  be  seldom  discovered ;  and  nmltitades  will  be  sufTered  to  ad- 
vance from  crime  to  crime  till  they  deserve  death,  because,  if  they 
had  been  sooner  prosecuted,  they  would  have  suffered  death  before 
they  deserved  it."    Thus  the  very  law  which,  by  the  severity  of  its 
denunciations,  was  intended  to  deter  by  terrorism,  is  defeated  by  the 
very  means  taken  to  ensure  its  execution.     Either  the  criminal 
must  suffer  death  for  the  commission  of  a  crime  which  does  not 
justify  so  harsh  a  sentence,  or  he  escapes  with  impunity  for  the 
want  of  punishment  proportionate  to  his  offence,  till  at  length  he 
begins  to  think  himself  safe  in  the  law's  weakness,  and  persisting 
in  a  path  which  is  strewed  with  the  flowers  of  idleness  and  luxuri- 
ous waste,  he  becomes  a  pest  to  society;  and,  at  length,  after  a 
career,  short,  but  mischievous  and  busy,  during  which  he  has  preyed 
upon  the  public,  he  is  taken  off  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  oftentimes 
before  he  arrives  at  maturity.  I  shall  conclude  my  quotations  from 
the  same  author  with  a  passage  which  affords  incontrovertible 
proof  how  sincere  and  just  he  was  in  his  opinions,  as  to  the  impolicy 
of  the  indiscriminate  severity  of  our  laws,  where,  in  confirmation 
of  his  own  sentiments,  he  adduces  those  of  a  writer  whose  apotheo- 
sis he  himself  had  pronounced. 

*'  This  scheme  of  invigorating  the  laws  by  relaxation,  and  extir- 
pating wretchedness  by  levity,  is  so  remote  from  common  practice, 
that  I  might  reasonably  fear  to  expose  it  to  the  public,  could  it  be 
supported  only  by  my  own  observations.  I  shall,  therefore,  by 
ascribing  it  to  its  author,  Sir  Thomcts  More,  endeavour  to  procure 
it  that  attention  which  I  wish  always  paid  to  prudence,  to  justice, 
and  to  mercy." 

It  is  a  delightful  sight  to  see  enlightened  minds  expanding 
under  the  influence  of  wisdom  and  philanthropy.  It  is  a  welcome 
sound  to  hear  a  voice  of  reason  echoing  the  voice  of  the  Deity, 
inviting  to  deeds  of  benevolence,  warning  the  cruel,  the  callous, 
and  the  unwise  from  the  ways  of  blood,  and  pointing  out  the  path 
of  peace.  Impressed  with  the  same  conviction,  and  impellea  by 
the  same  godlike  nature — despising  the  cavils  of  power,  because 
conscious  of  being  instigated  by  truth — another  star  in  the  literary 
hemisphere,  only  second  to  the  one  with  whom  ho  was  contemporary 
and  coadjutor,  still  sheds  a  haloed  lustre  around  as,  chaunting  in 
harmony  the  same  benevolent  and  celestial  theme.  Amongst  all 
the  constellations  of  genius  no  one  has  moved  in  a  brighter  orbit,  has 
more  adorned  the  galaxy  of  literature,  tlian  him  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  following  sentiments,  from  whom,  as  I  have  bor- 
rowed my  fintf  so  have  I  taken  my  la^t  sentence, 

*'  It  is  among  the  citizens  of  a  refined  community  that  penal 
laws,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  rich,  are  laid  upon  the  poor. 
Grovemment,  while  it  grows  older  seems  to  acquire  the  moroseness 
of  age  ;  and  as  if  possessions  were  become  dearer  in  proportion  as 
they  increased,  as  if  the  more  enormous  our  wealth,  the  more  ex- 
tensive our  fears  ;  all  our  possessions  are  paled  up  with  new  edicts 
every  day,  and  hung  round  with  gibbets  to  scare  every  invader. 

**  WheUier  is  it  from  the  number  of  our  penal  laws,  or  the  licen- 
tiousness of  our  people,  that  thii  country  shall  show  more  convicts 
ip  a  year  tbaa  half  the  dominions  of  £urope  united  ?  Perhaps  it  ia 
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owing  to  both,  for  they  matoally  prodace  each  other.  When  by 
indiscriminate  penal  laws,  a  nation  beholds  the  same  paniahment 
affixed  to  dissimilar  degrees  of  guilt,  from  perceiving  no  distinction 
in  the  penalty,  the  people  are  led  to  lose  all  sense  of  distinction 
in  the  crimes  ;  and  this  distinction  is  the  bulwark  of  all  morality. 
Thus. the  multitude  of  laws  produce  new  vices,  and  new  vices  call 
for  fresh  restraints. 

**  It  were  to  be  wished ,  then,  that  power,  instead  of  contriving  new 
laws  to  punish  vice ;  instead  of  drawing  hard  the  cords  of  society 
till  a  convulsion  come  to  burst  them ;  instead  of  cutting  away 
wretches  as  useless,  before  we  have  tried  their  utility ;  instead  of 
converting  correction  into  vengeance ; — it  were  to  be  wished  that  we 
tried  the  restrictive  arts  of  government,  and  made  law  the  projector, 
but  not  the  tyrant  of  the  people.  We  should  then  find  that  crea- 
tures whose  souls  are  held  as  dross,  only  wanted  the  hand  of  a 
refiner.  We  should  then  find  that  wretches,  now  stuck  up  for  long 
tortures,  lest  luxury  should  feel  a  momentary  pang,  might,  if  pro- 
perly treated,  serve  to  sinew  the  state  in  times  of  danger ;  that  as 
their  faces  are  like  ours,  their  hearts  are  so  too ;  that  few  minds 
are  so  base  as  that  perseverance  cannot  amend ;  that  a  man  may 
see  his  last  crime  without  dying  for  it ;  and  that  very  little  blood 
will  serve  to  cement  our  jiecurity/'* 


A  FATHER'S  DREAM. 


There  was  a  lovely  little  flower, 

I  fondly  hoped  to  rear; 
I  saw  it  at  the  matin-hour, 

It  was  expanding  herOb 
I  looked  again — my  flower  was  gone ; 

I  knew  it  must  be  dead ; 
And  put  a  robe  of  sackcloth  on. 

Strewed  ashes  on  my  head. 
And  sate  me  down,  to  wail  and  weep 

That  thus  my  flower  had  died ; 
And  in  my  sorrow  fell  asleep  :— 

There  stood  one  by  mv  side. 
Who  told  me  of  my  lovely  flower. 

And  shewed  me  where  it  grew, 
Beyond  the  scorching  summer*8  power. 

Where  winter  never  blew ; 
And  told  me,  he  had  taken  it 

To  that  more  genial  sphere, 
Because,  in  truth,  it  was  not  fit. 

That  it  should  wither  here; 
And  said,  "it  was  too  sweet  a  thing 

To  bloom  on  earth  for  me^ 
For  waters  from  a  purer  spring, 

Around  its  root  must  be ; 
And  dews,  which  ahvays  fall  in  Heaven, 

But  never  here  below. 
Must  wash  its  leaves,  both  momand  even. 

Or  it  would  never  grow ; 


And  it  must  have  a  tenderer  cm» 

And  truer  love  than  thine*  ** 
He  pointed  unto  Heaven,  "and  there," 

He  said,  «a  hand  divine 
Shall  tend,  and  train  thy  flower  for  thee. 

Till  it  is  fiilly  grown ; 
Then,  come  to  Heaven  !  and  itahaU  be 

Etemidly  thine  own!" 

And  then  he  went  away.    My  hetit 

Was  calm  and  reconciled ; 
But  gendy  yearning  to  depart 

And  jom  my  blessed  child  *. 
And  thmldng  of  my  pleasant  dream. 

In  happy  ueep  I  sung ; 
Both  joy  and  gnef  were  in  my  thcnw^ 

And  both  were  on  my  tongue. 
It  was  not  quite  a  gloomy  strain. 

Nor  quite  a  merry  glee ; 
But  a  sweet  mingling  of  tiie  twain 

In  one  deep  melody. 

I  woke  in  tears — ^whidi  soon  were  dry. 
And  knelt  me  down  to  pray; 

And  then  I  laid  my  ashes  oy. 
And  flung  my  weeds  aw»y* 

T.RI. 


•  Goldsmith's  Gtisenof  the  Woridt 
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BY  not  AOTUOB  Of  '<  THE  HA&ftOVIAN." 
WILUAM  COWPER. 


"  His  virtues  fonned  the  magic  of  his  song." — Cowns&*8  Efitafh, 


I  WAS  staying  some  time  in  the  last  sammer  with  a  friend  of 
mine,  at  Merton  College ;  and  it  was  one  of  my  favourite  evening 
rambles  to  walk  to  Forest-hill,  a  very  pretty  village  between  two 
and  three  miles  from  Oxford,  bat  deriving  its  principal  charm 
from  having  been  chosen  by  Milton  as  the  place  of  his  retirement 
after  his  first  marriage.  It  was  from  this  spot  that  the  beantiful 
views,  so  sweetly  woven  into  his  L' Allegro,  were  taken.  8ir 
William  Jones  tells  an  anecdote  of  an  old  man,  a  resident  of  ' 
Forest-hill,  who  had  forgotten  the  name  of  Milton,  bnt  remembered 
him  by  the  title  of  **  the  poet."  I  was  not  so  fortunate  in  my 
researches,  but  it  was  during  one  of  my  visits  to  the  remains  of  the 
poet's  house^  that  the  idea  suggested  itself  to  me  of  writing  a  few 
papers  on  ''The  Burial-places  of  the  Poets,"  and  I  determined 
immediately  on  my  return  to  Suffolk,  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
tomb  of  Cowper,  who  is  buried  not  a  great  many  miles  from  the 
village  in  which  I  am  residing. 

TVilliam  Cowper  is  one  whose  memorial  abideth  in  the  hearty 
and  I  gamer  up  every  remembrance  of  him  with  the  same  feelings 
with  which  an  orphan  treasures  every  word,  and  smile,  and 
blessing,  of  those  who  are  gone  to  the  care  of  providence.  I  am 
fond  of  mingling  my  thoughts  with  memory;  and  somewhat  of  this 
enthusiast  feeling  may  be  attributed  to  my  having  received  a  copy 
of  Cowper's  poems  from  a  beloved  friend,  my  companion  at 
Harrow,  since  then  gathered  among  the  gifted  and.  the  beautiful. 
Is  there  one  alnong  us  who  hath  not  experienced  the  loneliness 
which  comes  over  the  heart,  when  we  re-open  for  the  first  time 
the  souvenir  of  a  departed  friend — the  name  in  the  title-page — 
the  pencilled  lines — ^tbe  slips  of  paper,  as  they  were  when  the 
giver  was  by  our  side !  To  me  indeed  the  name  of  Edward 
Seymour,  in  that  little  book,  is  like  the  voice  of  a  brother. 

Cowper,  it  will  be  recollected,  is  buried  at  East  Dereham,  a 
handsome  town  of  Norfolk,  where  he  resided  during  the  last  seven 
years  of  his  life.  One  of  his  principal  inducements,  I  have  been 
told,  was  the  constant  supply  of  fish  its  situation  afforded.  The 
church  is  an  old  and  venerable  structure,  and  the  interior  very 
interesting.  The  monument  of  Cowper,  I  believe,  has  been 
engraved.  I  speak  thus  hesitatingly,  for  I  have  read  nothing 
about  the  author  of  "  The  Task,"  since  my  early  boyhood,  and 
though  I  am  now  a  fair  proportion  of  years  from  the  grande 
ciimaeieriguef  many  a  dark  fold  from  the  curtain  of  time  and 
sorrow  hath  fallen  upon  my  morning  remembrances.  The  monu- 
ment consists  of  a  slab  of  white  marble,  with  **  the  Task"  leaning 
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against  the  Bible,  and  shadowed  by  a  branch  of  laurel ;  under- 
neath are  two  tablets ;  the  one  on  the  left,  to  the  memory  of  Mary 
Unwin,  so  long  forming  with  himself  what  he  calls  the  duality  of 
Olney ;  and  the  other  on  the  right,  in  remembrance  of  Margaret 
Perowne.  The  sensations  which  arise  to  ns  while  gazing  upon 
the  tombs  of  the  glorious,  are  certainly  among  the  most  delicions 
of  our  nature,  they  are  the  poetry  of  sight.  The  father  of  the 
present  parish  clerk,  filled  the  office  during  the  residence  of 
Cowper,  and  many  an  anecdote  he  had  to  tell  of  the  hermit  poet. 
I  sat  down  in  the  porch — how  sweetly  imagined  by  them  of  old 
were  these  vestibules  into  the  temple,  where  we  may  shake  off  the 
dust  from  our  feet  before  we  enter  into  the  sanctuary ! — and  as  1 
turned  over  the  pages  of  "  The  Task"  with  Westall's  touching  illus- 
trations, the  author  in  his  meekness,  seemed  to  stand  before  me, 
in  the  white  cambric  cap  tied  with  a  purple  ribbon,  which  his  old 
servant,  Sarah  Kerrison,  called  with  so  much  beauty,  the  poet's 
cap,  and  which  constituted,  she  thought,  the  usual  costume  of  a 
poet.  It  was  one  of  the  very  few  summer  evenings  we  have  been 
blessed  with  this  month,  and  the  porch  began  to  fill  with  that 
faint  glimmering  which  seemeth  the  sanctity  of  light.  I  fancied 
it  bore  a  similitude  to  the  spirit  of  Cowper;  his  heart  indeed 
resembled  the  resting-place  of  the  righteous,  and  his  poetry  was 
only  the  dim  beauty  of  memory  shining  mournfully  among  their 
lowly  memorials. 

I  had  no  expectation  of  meeting  at  Dereham  so  interesting  a 
character  as  the  nurse  of  Cowper  for  the  last  seven  years  of  his 
life ;  and  my  joy,  when  I  learnt  that  such  a  person  was  actually 
living  in  the  parish,  was  proportionably  great.  I  found  the  old 
lady  sitting  at  the  door  of  her  cottage,  in  the  midst  of  myrtles  and 
geraniums ;  I  apologized  for  my  intrusion  by  stating  the  object  of 
my  visit,  which  I  soon  discovered  was  a  happy  passport  to  her 
favour.  Mrs.  Kerrison,  that  is  the  name,  is  between  sixty  and 
seventy,  and  there  is  a  placidity  in  her  manner  peculiarly  affecting. 
Few  hours  of  my  life  have  been  more  delightfully  employed,  for 
in  the  contemplation  of  piety  our  thoughts  become  holy ;  as  Livy 
remarked,  that  by  much  meditation  upon  antiquity  the  mind 
itself  becomes  antique.  The  life  of  Cowper  presenteid  not  many 
episodes;  one  day,'at  least  in  the  latter  part  of  his  existence, 
certified  another.  His  exclamation  in  the  morning,  was  almost 
constantly,  "  I  can  do  nothing ;"  but  when  his  attendant  had 
placed  his  books  before  him,  and  closed  the  door,  he  turned  unto 
the  only  unfailing  refuge,  save  his  Maker,  remaining  unto  him : 
and  he  caught,  even  in  that  season,  from  the  very  lips  of  Homer, 
**  the  unclouded  gorgeousness  of  fiction,"  and  from  the  accents  of 
a  greater  than  Archimedes,  **  the  unadulterated  calculations  of 
truth." 

Although  an  inhabitant  of  Dereham  for  so  many  years,  there  is 
scarcely  one  who  can  say  that  he  has  seen  William  Cowper;  at  his 
own  house  he  was  perfectly  inaccessible ;  a  knock  at  the  door,  or  a 
ring  at  the  bell,  produced  a  distressing  effect  u^n  him ;  whatever 
his  employment  might  be,  he  forsook  it  immediately,  and  escaped 
up  stairs.    His  horror  of  public  observation  was  even  more  inleflie; 
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his  exercise  was  limited  to  a  walk  up  and  down  his  garden, 
except  when  Dr.  Johnson,  the  clergyman  who  watched  over  him 
with  so  much  affection  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  drove  him  out 
through  the  by-lanes ;  and  even  then,  upon  the  approach  of  a 
stranger  he  drew  his  hand  across  his  face.  How  little  was  there 
in  the  dark  mildness  of  that  eye,  and  the  light  and  shade  of  that 
tinted  cheek,  to  conceal  from  the  gaze  of  the  passer  by ! 

Mrs.  Unwin  was  for  some  years  incapable  of  the  least  exertion, 
and  Cowper's  attention  and  solicitude  for  her  welfare  were 
unceasing ;  the  agony  of  his  mind,  therefore,  during  her  last 
illness  may  be  imagined : — "  Is  there  life  up  stairs  ?"  was  his  never 
failing  question,  when  Mrs.  Kerrison  entered  his  apartment  in  the 
morning.  But  when  the  flame  had  wasted  away  beneath  the 
bushel,  and  the  voice  was  silent,  and  the  eyes  were  cloded,  of  her 
who  had  been  the  sister  and  the  mother  of  his  bosom,  he  gave  no 
external  sign  of  sorrow,  and  from  that  day  he  was  never  heard  to 
mention  her  name.  Mrs.  Unwin  was  buried  by  torch-light,  and 
so  anxious  were  the  poet's  friends  to  keep  from  his  mind,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  widowhood  of  his  heart,  that  some  time  elapsed 
before  Mrs.  Kerrison  appeared  in  his  presence  in  mourning. 

They  alone  who  rightly  understand  the  character  of  Cowper, 
and  fully  believe  his  assertion  that  he  never  received  pleasure  or 
pain  slightly  in  his  life,  can  properly  appreciate  his  feelings  at 
this  period.  The  intensity  of  grief  is  ever  silent,  it  hath  no  voice 
to  utter  its  lamentation.  How  often  in  the  morning,  after  a  night 
of  watching,  must  his  feet  have  lingered  for  a  moment  at  the  door 
of  that  room  where  he  had  so  often  sat  down  by  the  bed-side,  and 
covering  himself  with  the  curtains  listened  to  the  complainings,  or 
more  frequently,  the  comfortings  of  its  weary  occupant  I  And  how 
many  times  in  the  solitude  of  the  evening,  tired  and  sick  at  heart, 
when  looking  round  upon  the  vacant  chairs,  must  his  ear  have 
longed  for  the  gentle  tones  of  that  voice,  to  him  alike  familiar  in 
the  light  and  the  darkness !  Thy  threads,  Mary  Unwin,  had 
indeed  woven  themselves  dbout  his  heart  !* 

The  author  of  **  The  Task"  I  love  and  honour,  and  yet  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  he  was  born  a  poet.  He  had 
been  occupied  for  years  in  gathering  into  the  gamer  of  his  bosom 
all  pure  and  holy  harvestings;  not  the  learning  of  the  schools,* 
nor  the  mysteries  of  the  metaphysicians ;  but  sweet  thoughts,  and 
quiet  musings,  and  fire-side  harmonies.  Among  these  treasured 
things  his  memory  sat  down,  and  it  was  the  soft  radiance  breathed 
by  it  over  them,  that  gave  the  charm  to  his  poetry,  or  rather  it 
was  actually  his  poetry.  Imagination  he  possessed  certainly  in 
no  very  great  degree,  but  he  dwelt  in  the  little  green  house  at 
Olney,  with  nothing  but  the  fragrant  myrtles,  and  the  shaded 
sunshine  looking  in  upon  him,  as  Goethe  says,  ''  like  a  friend," 
singing  even  as  a  bird  of  the  field,  while  it  weaveth  from  the  fresh 
blossoms  a  home  to  dwell  in ! 

I  have  a  very  excellent  friend  who  resided  for  some  years  at 

*  My  readers  uiU  remember  the  exquisite  little  poem>  <<  My  Mary,"  addressed 
to  Mrs,  Unwin. 
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Weston,  and  who  was  intimately  acqnainted  with  Mrs.  Unwin, 
and  more  distantly  with  Cowper*  How  melancholy  that  his  con- 
stitutional nervousness  shonld  have  followed  to  that  secluded 
retreat.  Many  and  many  a  time,  while  walking  in  the  garden,  she 
has  seen  the  poet  looking  at  her  through  the  leaves,  and 
shrinking  away  the  instant  he  fancied  himself  ohserved.  Timid 
people  are  certainly  more  observant  of  the  actions  of  men  than 
their  more  hardy  brethren ;  whether  it  be  that  they  are  naturally 
inclined  to  expect  ridicule,  and  are  therefore  ever  on  the  wateh  to 
escape  it ;  or  that  the  solitude  of  their  own  bosom  renders  them 
anxious  to  people  it,  like  a  painter  with  studies.  However  this 
may  be,  the  knowledge  of  life  and  things  acquired  by  Cowper, 
through  these  ''  loop  holes,"  was  undoubtedly  very  considerable. 
Anecdotes  referring  to  the  private  habits  and  peculiarities  of  an 
individual,  lose  much  of  their  interest  in  a  public  relation;  but  one 
circumstance  my  friend  mentioned  to  me  as  happening  to  Cowper, 
during;  her  residence  at  Weston,  strikes  me  as  being  so  curious, 
and  dangerous  in  its  probable  consequences  to  the  object  of  it, 
that  I  think  its  relation  may  be  pardoned.  It  was  after  one  of 
those  seasons  of  grief  and  darkness,  during  which  Cowper  had 
more  than  once  attempted  self-destruction,  that  he  was  returning 
from  an  evening  walk,  when  an  old  woman,  an  inhahitant  of  Olney, 
I  believe,  accosted  him  in  the  following  manner :  *'  Lord,  Sir,  I 
thought  you  had  cut  your  throat !"  The  circumstance  itself  may 
appear  trifling,  but  1  should  imagine  the  shock  to  have  been 
dreadful. 

Cowper's  first  volume  was  published  during  the  lifetime  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  bestowed  upon  it  bis  sincere  commendation.  The 
fervent  piety  of  **  The  Task"  would  alone,  unassisted  by  half  the 
talent  it  displays,  have  recommended  it  to  the  author  of  the 
*'  Rambler,"  at  that  period  more  than  ordinarily  sensitive,  because 
he  felt  that  the  darkness  was  closing  about  his  footsteps*  As  a 
poem, "  The  Task"  stands  alone;  we  have  nothing  like  it;  Thomp- 
son is  more  picturesque,  and  Young  more  sententious.  It  is  the 
composition  of  one  rendering  his  mind  up  to  meditation,  and 
fashioning  into  metre  the  occurrences  of  bis  own  life  and  his 
thoughts  upon  things  in  general.  It  consists  of  a  few  leaves  from 
the  journal  of  a  man  not  naturally  imaginative,  but  rather  formed 
for  the  sweet  intercourse  of  domestic  happiness,  and  consoling 
himself  as  he  best  might,  as  Johnson  would  probably  have  said, 
for  those  things  which  he  saw  no  prospect  of  obtaining. 

I  have  no  intention  of  writing  an  essay  on  Cowper,  but  one  or 
two  extracts  will  go  further  towards  giving  an  idea  of  his  lUBd, 
than  many  pages  of  description.  His  poetry  is  the  amiability  of 
the  heart.  Few  passages  are  better  known,  or  more  generally 
admired,  than  the  address  to  *'  Domestic  Affection,"  in  the  third 
book  of  "  The  Task  :" 

«  Domestic  happiness,  thon  only  bliss 
Of  paradise  that  has  survived  the  fall : 
Though  few  now  taste  thee,  unimpaired  and  pure. 
Or  tasting  long  ei\)oy  thee;  too  infirm. 
Or  too  incautiotts  to  preserve  thy  sweets. 
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Unmixed  with  drops  of  bitter,  wUch  neglect 
Or  temper  shed^  into  thy  crystal  cup. 
Thoa  art  the  nurse  of  virtue,  in  thine  arms 
She  smiles,  appearing,  as  in  truth  she  is, 
Heaven-bom,  and  destined  to  the  slues  again. 
Thou  art  not  known  where  pleasure  is  ador'd— « 
That  reeling  goddess  with  the  zoneless  waist. 
And  wandering  eyes  still  leaning  on  the  arm 
Of  novelty,  her  fickle  frail  support. 
For  thou  art  meek  and  constant,  hating  change. 
And  finding  in  the  calm  of  truth^tried  love, 
Joys  that  her  stormy  raptures  never  yield. 
Forsaking  thee,  what  shipwreck  have  we  made. 
Of  honour,  dignity,  and  fair  renown. 
Tin  prostitution  elbows  us  aside 
In  all  our  crowded  streets,  and  senates  seem 
Convened  for  punoses  of  empire  less. 
Than  to  release  tn*  adultress  from  her  lord  !" 

The  power  of  Young  consists  in  the  concentration  of  his  thoughts, 
CxOwpers  in  their  diflViseness;  it  requires  several  touches  of 
his  pen  to  produce  an  effect,  not  even  then  equal  to  that  fre- 
quently given  by  men  of  greater  energy  in  a  single  line.  He 
seems  to  have  placed  the  object  of  his  description  before  him« 
and  to  have  examined  every  minute  portion  of  it,  delineating 
every  characteristic  as  he  proceeded.  We  see  this  most  clearly 
in  his  pictures  of  nature.  He  often  reminds  me  of  a  friend  we 
have  left  for  a  few  minutes  to  amuse  himself  with  some  delightful 
prospect;  he  has  the  appearance  of  one  who  is  determined  to 
believe  himself  pleased  with  fields,  and  birds,  and  flowers,  rather 
than  of  being  so  in  reality.  We  never  could  fancy  this  of  Burns ; 
the  love  of  nature  is  in  him,  life.  But  his  portraits  of  humanity 
in  all  its  stages,  universally  possess  great  merit;  although  too 
much  elaborated,  you  immediately  acknowledge  it  to  be  the 
amplification  of  one  powerful.  I  would  quote  as  an  example,  not 
as  the  best,  but  merely  because  it  occurs  to  me,  the  following  lines 
from  the  first  book  of  *'  The  Task/'  He  has  been  speaking  of  the 
satiety  resulting  from  the  fashionable  pursuits  of  the  world  :-^ 

"  The  heart 
Recoils  from  its  own  choice — at  the  fiUl  feast 
Is  fiunished — ^finds  no  music  in  the  song, 
No  smartness  in  the  jest,  and^  wonden  why ; 
Yet  thousands  still  desire  to  journey  on. 
Though  halt  and  weary  of  the  path  they  tread. 
The  paralytic,  who  can  hold  her  cards. 
But  cannot  play  them,  borrows  a  friend*s  hand. 
To  deal  and  shuflle,  to  divide  and  sort 
Her  mingled  suits  and  sequences ;  and  sits 
Spectatress  both  and  spectacle,  a  sad 
And  silent  cipher,  while  her  proxy  plays. 
Others  are  dragged  into  the  crow.ded  room 
Between  supporters ;  and  once  seated,  sit. 
Through  downright  inability  to  rise. 
Till  the  sad  bearers  lift  the  corpse  again. 
These  speak  a  loud  memento.'* 

It  is  a  circumstance,  though  strange,  not  singular,  that  the  most 
humourous  compositions  of  Cowper  should  have  been  written  at 
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seasons  of  the  deepest  mental  depression.  His  letters,  which  of 
course  afford  more  frequent  evidence  of  this  quality  than  his 
poems,  are  to  me  some  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  language ; 
those  to  Lady  Hesketh  in  particular ;  they  are  literally  the  speak- 
ings of  the  heart,  and  their  naivete  is  even  more  touching  than 
their  pathos.  Every  one  remembers,  or  ought  to  remember,  the 
epistle  to  his  cousin  from  his  new  abode  at  Huntingdon,  and  his 
description  of   his  two   acquaintances,   Mr.  Nicholson,   a  north 

country  divine,  very  poor  and  very  happy ;  and  Mr. ,  a  tall, 

thin  old  man,  and  as  good  as  he  was  thin.  There  is,  however, 
something  sad  in  the  mirth  of  Cowper ;  you  feel  that  it  is  the 
liveliness  of  a  melancholy  man,  and  the  a/Dieting  remembrance 
comes  round  your  heart  every  instant,  as  some  playful  touch  of 
fancy  flickers  round  the  page,  that  it  was  "  a  smile  among  many 
tears." 

During  his  long  sojourn  at  Dereham,  Cowper  never  entered 
the  church  ;  it  was  told  me  by  one  who  knew  him,  that  upon  the 
circumstance  being  mentioned,  he  replied, "  I  am  not  good  enough 
to  go  to  church."  The  answer  was  certainly  in  accordance  witli 
the  constitution  of  his  mind — in  him  religion  was  insanity. 

If  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  say  anything  in  the  way  of 
blame  respecting  the  author  of  "  The  Task,"  it  would  be  on  his 
poem  entitled  "Tirocinin,"  an  attack  upon  schools  in  general, 
but  directing  its  strength  principally  against  public  schools.  What 
had  William  Cowper,  the  most  gentle  of  meek  creatures,  to  do 
with  the  wild  and  impetuous  character  of  a  public  school  ? 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  disquisition  on  the  comparative  merits 
and  demerits  of  a  public  education,  and  perhaps  my  Ismg  syne 
associations  are  too  enthusiastic  to  permit  of  my  being  unpre- 
judiced in  my  decision.  The  most  blissful  days  of  my  life  have 
been  passed  at  one  of  those  '^  menageries,"  as  Cowper  calls  them; 
and  the  tears  came  into  my  eyes  when  my  heart,  in  the  following 
lines,  went  back  again  to  the  "  play-place  of  our  early  days :" — 

(*  The  scene  is  toucbitig,  and  the  heart  is  stone 
That  feels  not  at  that  sight,  and  feels  at  none ; 
llie  wall  on  Avhich  we  tried  our  graven  skill, 
The  very  name  we  carved^  subsisting  stiH; 
The  bench  on  which  we  sat  when  deep  employed. 
Though  mangled,  hacked,  and  hewed,  yet  not  destroyed!" 

These  few  words  are  a  spell.  I  have  no  longer  any  sentiment 
of  displeasure.  It  is  four  years  since  my  name  was  graven  in 
our  Harrow-hall ;  then  there  was  one  whose  gentle  hand  I  hare 
felt  upon  my  head,  in  the  evening  and  the  morning,  and  one  too, 
whose  authority  was  only  the  **  graver  countenance  of  love." 
They  are  both  passed  away.  William  Cowper  is  linked  to  them 
in  my  memory. 
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oicr's  suspension  bailway. 

Mr.  Maxwell  Dick,  an  Ayrshire  gentleman,  has  been  recently  exhibiting 
In  a  room  at  Charing-cross,  the  model  of  a  railway  on  the  jprinciple  of  sus- 
pension, with  models  also  of  carriages  adapted  to  it  He  claims  for  himself 
the  merit  of  originality  in  the  conception  of  this  project,  and  though  there  is 
some  reason  to  dispute  his  pretensions  in  this  respect,  it  is  impossible  to  refuse 
him  the  praise  of  ardent  and  persevering  ingenuity.  He  has  distinctly  shown 
the  plausibility  of  what  others  have  theoretically  suggested.  A  Mr.  R.  H. 
Palmer,  four  or  five  years  back,  proposed  by  means  of  a  railway  of  this  kind  to 
convey  goods  and  passengers  in  a  couple  of  hours  from  London  to  Brighton;  but 
we  are  not  aware  tliat  he  proceeded  farther  than  mere  suggestion.  Mr.  Dick, 
however,  by  (as  we  judge)  a  process  of  independent  reflection,  has  devised  and 
elaborated  the  present  model,  which  very  clearly  shows  on  a  small  scale,  the 
practicability  of  that  scheme  which  he  proposes  for  unlimited  public 
adoption. 

A  suspension  railway  differs  from  those  in  ordinary  use,  in  being  supported 
by  piers,  raised  at  intervals,  and  in  the  circumstance  that  the  carriage  travels 
along  it  with  the  wheels  uppermost  Mr.  Dick  has  written  an  explanatory 
description  of  the  various  parts  of  his  scheme,  and  we  thence  extract  his 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  plan  suggested  itself  to  him,  and  the 
preliminary  experiments  from  which  he  derived  his  confidence  of  success. 

^  In  consequence  of  a  very  heavy  fall  of  snow  at  the  beginning  of  March 
1827,  much  inconvenience  was  occasioned  to  the  commercial  and  general 
interest  of  the  country.  For  several  days  the  roads  throughout  the  country 
were  completely  blocked  up,  and  travelling  was  wholly  suspended.  Experi- 
encing with  others,  the  disadvantage  thus  occasioned,  I  thought  of  recom- 
mending to  ioad«trustees  the  trial  of  a  snow-plough,  simple  iu  construction 
and  trifling  in  expense.  But  the  design  of  a  raUway  on  the  principle  of 
sunenrion  occurred  to  me  as  the  one  most  likely  to  overcome  the  whole 
dimculty;  besides  it  would  afford  a  safety  and  rapid  communication  with 
light  carriages  nracticable  by  no  other  means  known  to  me.  Being  satisfied 
in  my  own  mina  of  the  success  of  the  plan,  I  erected  a  temporary  muway  in  a 
private  apartment,  and  made  my  first  experiments  with  a  carriage  somewhat 
similar  to  Uiose  I  now  exhibit  llie  result  of  these  experiments  seemed  so 
favourable,  that  I  determined  to  try  them  on  a  more  extensive  scale. 
Accordingly,  in  the  summer  of  1829, 1  erected  a  line  of  poles  extending  about 
two  lines  on  a  farm  near  Irvine,  belonq:ing  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land. From  the  one  end  of  this  line  I  laid  a  rail  of  rope  about  half-inch  thick, 
upon  which  I  placed  the  carriage,  anU  taking  the  moving  power  to  the  other 
end,  I  set  it  in  motion,  and  the  velocity  gained  exceeded  the  rate  of  thirty 
miles  an  hour.  This  was  over  a  rope-rail  of  rough  surface ;  the  carriage  was 
twelve  pounds  in  weight,  and  the  diameter  of  its  wheels  only  two  inches  and 
a  half.'  Mr.  Dick  proceeds  minutely  to  particularise  his  results,  which  are, 
however,  of  a  nature  unfitted  to  the  popular  views  of  scientific  matters  which  it 
is  our  aim  in  the  present  series  of  articles  to  supply.  The  mode  of  propelling 
carriages  along  the  suspension-railway  is  thus  described: — 

^  The  method  proposed  for  dragging  the  carriage  along  the  railway  is  by 
fixed  or  stationary  engines,  acting  with  drag-lines  or  ropes  attached  to  the 
carriage,  which,  if  the  railway  be  double,  will  act  in  an  endless  round ;  but  if 
the  nulway  be  single,  then  the  engine  will  be  interchangeable  and  reciprocal* 
The  one  end  of  the  dmg-line  is  first  coiled  round  the  band-wheel  of  the 
engine,  then  passed  down  on  the   large  bonel-wheel,  which  coils  up  tlw 
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whole,  Bsd  on  the  Ktnni  of  Uie  carriage,  the  banel-wheel  is  ungeued  bma 
the  engine,  and  the  line  again  puted  ouL" 

The  reneTRl BTeittf e  cottof  a  ground  nilwajis  about£4000  per  mile;  nhile 
Hi.  Diu  estimates  the  expense  of  the  suspension  railway  at  onl;  £1400  per 
mile,  a.  saving  of  about  two  thirds.  One  especiaJ  adrsnlage  of  the-suspension 
rail  is,  that  it  "takes  a  straight-forward  point  from  one  town  to  another,  with- 
out re^id  to  the  surface  of  tiic  country  over  which  it  has  to  go,  whether  risins 
or  fallmg"  (a  level  beinr  obtained  by  vHrjing  the  height  o?  the  pillara),  and 
another  is,  that  ila  height  above  ground  allows  every  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial intercourse  to  go  on  unaer  it  without  interruption.  The  carriage 
adapted  to  this  kind  of  niil  is  somewhat  like  a  boat,  suspended  upon  whedb, 
the  grooved  circumference  of  which  rolls  on  the  surface  of  the  rail. 
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PUBLIC  ABUSES. 


TRE  THE«TBE. 


Hr.  KGtN  ma^  his  fiuewell  address  to  the  people  of  Eng^d  on  the  iMi 
of  the  month,  and  because  none  of  the  common  theatres  were  large  enoagh  ts 
acconuDodate  the  audience  he  expected,  he  exhibited  at  the  C^ia  House. 
He  was  not  content  to  thank  the  public  for  their  lupport,  but  he  thought  h 
necesouT  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  attack  the  Bible  Society.  "To  preserre  the 
IbeaDre  mm  emmifca."  said  he,  "  is  of  more  consequence  to  the  nati<m  than  lU 

admirers,  that  a  play  house  is  a  better  school  of  morab 
lys  are  more  effectual  to  teach  mankind  what  b  right 
nothing  of  the  licentious  ribaldry  of  some  of  the  p 


display  of  some  of  the  actresses  on  the  stafe,  of  At 
dr  lives,  or  of  the  awfnl  abandonment  of  all  sense  of 
le  crowds  of  wretched  females  who  block  up  the  box 

0  and  what  is  this  man  who  is  thus  allowed  toinsslt  the 
e  for  moral  worth  in  the  empire  ?  We  have  heard  that 

1  and  profligate  life,  and  we  know  that  he  is  a  coovkW 
:r  well  the  time  when  he  daied  to  appear  on  the  stage, 

upon  him — how  the  indignant  feeUngs  of  what  jet  le- 
iDse  of  propriety  in  the  land,  were  nmsed  at  the  imail, 
a  from  a  theatre,  with  groona  and  hisses ;  but  we  «e> 
dj  with  impnili^  but  ^iplause,  while  he  mocked  at  the 
led  the  excellent  chaiaclers  wboendeavoar  to  circolate 
'as  there  Done  of  the  admiren  of  this  Mhool  of  motak, 
oogh  to  rise  on  the  sfoi  and  rebuke  this  ribald  tooSa? 
NchsBoatrHieoB  common  decency  was  ever  peimilMd 

X aerate  Athenians  aoflered  the  proftigale  Aiiuluf >MW 
Tirtww  Socialea. 
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PUGILISM. 


Simon  Byrne  who  killed  IVTKay  in  a  fight,  was  indicted  at  the  Backingham 
Assizes,  and  a  true  bill  for  mlful  murder  was  found  against  him  as  principal, 
and  Crib,  Cooper,  Reynolds,  and  Martin,  as  accessaries.  Another  indictment 
for  wilful  muraer  had  been  preferred  against  persons,  who  are  said  to  be  of 
h^h  rtspectahility;  but  for  want  of  sufficient  evidence  it  was  thrown  out 
Several  circumstances  appeared  in  favour  of  Byrne,  who  was  represented  as  a 
remarkably  humane  and  good-natured  man;  and  it  also  appeared  that  other 
causes,  besides  the  injuries  of  the  fight,  might  have  contributed  to  the  death 
of  M'Kay;  so  Byrne  was  not  found  guilty.  We  do  not  wish  for  the 
execution  of  the  unfortunate  man,  and.  are  pleased  that  his  trial  has  so 
terminated ;  but  we  are  still  more  pleased  that  it  was  so  conducted — Aat  the 
grand  jury  actually  found  bills  oi  mlful  murder^  not  only  against  the  principal, 
but  against  all  tue  accessaries  agamst  whom  any  participation  was  clearlv 

S roved ;  and  tliat  no  person  who  calls  himself  a  gentleman,  however  high 
is  pretensions  to  rank  and  respectability,  will  hereafter  escape  with  impunity 
if  found  to  be  a  promoter  of  this  barbarous  and  brutal  practice. 


• 

COV£NT  GABDEN. 


Every  Sunday  momine;  for  the  last  month,  we  had  occasion  to  pass  througli 
Covent  Garden  market,  immediately  before  and  after  church  time,  and  we 
always  found  a  large  congregation  within  one  of  the  passages.  In  tiie  centre 
was  a  box,  like  a  pulpit,  and  we  at  first  imagined  it  was  intended  for  a  preacher 
to  occupy.  We  saw,  however,  on  looking  up,  that  people  were  at  wok  above, 
and  the  pulpit  was  part  of  the  apparatus  which  they  employed.  On  enouirinff 
we  founa  they  were  boring  for  water  to  sink  a  well,  and  the  people  collected 
round,  were  gazing  at  the  process.  We  think  this  public  violation  of  the 
Sabbath  veiy  inexcusable,  and  a  bad  example,  when  workmen  were  engaged 
in  their  ordinary  employment  all  the  day,  and  a  number  of  people  at  the 
hour  of  divine  service,  diverted  from  their  necessary  duty,  merely  to  look  at 
them.  We  are  not  so  rigid  as  to  say,  tliat  certain  works  may  not  be  lawful, 
even  on  the  Sabbath,  such  as  those  of  mercy  or  absolute  necessity.  A  carpen- 
ter may  make  a  coliin  for  a  corpse,  or  a  fishmonffer  may  sell  mackarel,  because 
it  might  be  inconvenient,  or  worse,  at  times,  to  xeep  either  in  hot  weather  till 
Monday.  But  we  cannot  see  the  same  necessity  in  the  present  case,  nor  why 
the  operation  might  not  be  deferred  till  next  day,  unless  tne  Duke  of  Bedford^ 
water  was  as  delicate  as  new  milk,  and  would  not  keep  sweet  for  twenty-four 
hours. 


PRAYERS  FOB  THE   DEAD. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Times  newspaper  of  the  twenty-third  of  July,  that  the 
clergyman  who  pronounced  the  funeral  sermon  of  his  late  majesty,  also  added 
a  prayer  for  the  repose  of  his  soul ;  and  also  that  Law,  the  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  did  the  same  at  the  funeral  of  the  Princess  Charlotte.  We  do  not 
know  whether  these  be  facts  or  not ;  but  we  do  know  that  prayers  for  the 
dead  are  directly  contrary  to  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  our  church,  and  the 
abuses  connected  with  them  was  a  principal  cause  of  the  reformation.  There 
is  no  Bubric  directing  them  in  our  liturgy,  nor  any  thing  that  sanctions  their 
use  to  be  found  in  our  funeral  service,  mich  is  expressly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
living  and  not  of  the  dead.  If  such  a  thing  has  been  dona,  we  think  it  of 
such  importance  as  to  call  for  an  explicit  d^laration  firom  our  church  on  the 
subject  We  think  it  is  a  considerable  approximation  to  the  doetrino  of 
purgatoiy,  which  our  articles  deckre  to  be  a  **  fond  thing  vainly  invented,* 
and  we  uiall  soou  yea  the  or^  pro  mwM4m  wiiifA  ttpoa  our  tomb-stonei^ 
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aSOAL  SECLUSION. 

It  was  the  principle  of  goyernment,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  in 
the  east,  for  the  monarch  to  shut  himself  up  as  sometliing  too  precious  to  be 

gazed  on  by  the  vulgar  eye ;  and  on  this  mysterious  seclusion,  much  of  their 
espotism  was  supported,  supposing  that  the  concealed  sultan  approximated  to 
a  divinity,  by  the  very  circumstance  of  his  concealment.  This  impious  absurdity 
was  rejected  by  the  natives  of  Europe,  whose  monaichs  always  sought  popu- 
larity by  mixing  with  their  subjects.  The  late  Alexander  of  Russia  was  met 
every  day  at  St  Petersburgh,  with  his  hands  in  his  breeches  pockets,  hustled 
about  by  moujiks  in  sheeiHskin,  like  any  other  citizen.  The  hmperor  Frauds 
walks  about  the  prater  ana  public  gardens  at  Vienna,  in  no  respect  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  crowd  of  company.  The  good-natured  King  of  Denmark  is  not 
up  to  such  exertion,  but  he  gets  into  a  little  boat  on  a  canal  in  one  of  his  gardens, 
near  Copenhagen,  which  is  always  open  to  the  public ;  and  here  he  sails  up 
and  down  every  day,  while  the  banks  aiecrowded  with  his  loving  subjects,  wbo 
take  pleasure  in  gazing  at  him.  Even  in  liirkey,  this  compliance  with  European 
feelings  and  usages  is  observed  by  the  sultan.  *  Every  Friday  he  rides  throngh 
the  streets  to  some  particular  mosque,  which  is  always  announced  beforehand, 
so  that  every  one  who  wishes,  may  see  the  sovereign  once  a  week  at  least 

The  late  King  of  England  was  the  only  monarch  in  Europe  who  did  not 
adhere  to  this  general  practice.  He  affected  a  total  seclusion  from  the  public 
on  all  occasions,  and  many  Englishmen  have  complained,  that  they  had  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  every  sovereign  in  Europe  but  their  own.  Thoasands  hare 
gone  to  Windsor  for  this  most  reasonable  gratification,  but  they  were  always  dis- 
appointed. To  gain  admission  into  the  parks  was  out  of  the  question.  During 
his  rides,  however,  it  was  sometimes  necessary  to  cross  the  Frogmore  road ;  but 
whenever  this  was  the  case,  outriders  were  dispatched  to  watch,  and  if  any  one 
was  seen  loitering  about,  as  if  brought  there  by  curiosity,  the  ride  was  altered, 
lest  he  should  catch  even  a  casual  glance  at  his  person.  Whatever  cause  this 
arose  from,  whether  from  the  high-toned  feelings  of  a  gentleman,  that  shrunk 
from  the  contact  of  the  vulgar,  as  some  say ;  or  a  wish  for  privacy  from  other 
reasons,  it  is  a  thing  greatly^  to  be  regretted.  It  is  quite  imposable,  however, 
to  attribute  to  one  of  his  mind,  the  senseless  absurdity  of  supposing,  that  such 
fences  of  mystery  elevated  him  in  the  estimation  of  tne  people.  Wliatever  our 
ancestors  might  Uiink  in  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.,  we  know  nothing  now  of 
the  ** divinity  which  hedget  a  king"  in  this  way. 

llic  present  sovereign,  we  are  happy  to  find,  is  determined  to  avoid  it  He 
well  considers  that  a  King  of  England  ought  to  be,  of  all  monarchs  in  ex- 
istence, the  most  familiar  with  his  free  people ;  and  his  education  has  fitted 
him  for  it  Habituated  from  early  life  to  associate  on  equal  terms  with  those 
about  him,  it  costs  him  nothing  to  continue  the  practice.  He  has  kindly  and 
judiciously  expressed  his  intention  on  this  subject,  and  he  and  his  amiable  con- 
sort are  o-erv  where  seen  mixing  in  public,  losing  nothing  of  the  respect,  but 
gaining  mucn  of  the  love  of  their  subjects. 


ROYAL  FUNERAL. 


On  the  15th  of  the  last  month  the  mortal  remains  of  hLs  late  majesty  were 
consigned  to  the  tomb  at  Windsor,  and  the  citizens  of  London  shewed  a  reject 
to  the  occasion  that  was  decorous  and  becfHning.  The  ^ops  were  shut,  the 
public  places  were  closed,  and  the  people  were  seen  walldng  about  with  a  giave 
and  serious  deportment,  as  if  thinkmg  on  the  deep  and  solemn  subject  of  det^ 
horn  which  their  thoughts  were  not  abstracted,  eitiier  by  business  or  UBBse- 
mem.    Vm%  vhU«  ibii  i^tiopAl  lrib«t«  ^f  jesfwi  cmd  te^iA  fot  Qi^  dtiui,  ns 
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paid  by  a  siiuple  and  spontaneous  feeling  of  propriety  in  tlie  city,  the  people 
who  attended  me  corpse  to  the  grrave  at  Windsor,  were  occupied  on  a  different 
subject  Not  content  with  the  simple  "  inky  covering"  of  woe,  no  one  was  al< 
lowed  to  approach  the  grave,  unless  he  was  in  full  dress ! — and  this  was  prescribed 
with  the  most  minute  attention  as  to  "  waistcoat,"  "  breeches,"  "  buckles," 
**  stockings,"  and  "  feathers,"  "  to  assist  at  the  interment"  Shall  we  ever  have  done 
with  these  insults  to  tlie  feelings  and  understanding  of  tbe  living,  and  this  mi- 
serable mockery  of  tlie  dead  ?  Shall  we  never  cease  to  confound  a  charnel-house 
wiUi  a  ball-room,  and  at  the  sad  and  solemn  warnings  of  death  and  judgment, 
only  think  of  feathers  and  buckles !  Was  this  prescription  of  frippery  and  fri- 
volity the  most  solenm  way  to  hallow  the  memory  of  our  late  sovereign  ? — or  was 
it  intended  as  a  severe  satire  upon  it,  by  telling  his  loving  subjects  they  must  not 
mourn  beside  his  grave,  unless  they  did  so  in  knee  breeches  and  silk  stockings  1 


ALGIERS. 

There  were  three  circumstances  which  compromised  the  character  of  the  natives 
of  Europe,  and  which  continued,  like  foul  blots,  to  deform  tlie  fair  face  of  Chris- 
tendom. One  was  the  subjection  of  the  Greeks  to  the  iniidel  Turks — another 
was  the  toleration  of  the  ferocious  robbers  of  Africa — and  tlic  third  the  existence 
of  slavery  in  America.  Apathy  continued  the  first,  jealousy  the  second,  aud 
cupidity  the  last  It  is  a  proud  boast  for  our  own  times,  that  these  reproaches 
are  now  about  to  be  removed.  Greece  is  liberated,  Algiers  captured,  and,  in 
God*s  good  time,  slavery  will  be  abolished  The  envyings,  jealousies,  and  other 
petty  passions,  which,  like  principles  of  repulsion,  keep  the  nations  of  Europe 
from  combining  together,  except  for  objects  of  interest  or  ambition,  are  fast 
wearing  away,  and  civilized  powers  at  length  seem  disposed  to  unite  in  the 
common  cause  of  justice  and  humanity. 

Among  the  events  of  the  last  month,  the  taking  of  Algiers  forms  a  striking 
feature ;  and  the  object  which  baffled  itie  attempts  of  four  different  monarchs, 
is  at  length  happily  accomplished.  With  a  never  to  be  extinguished  feeling  of 
nationality,  we  could  have  wished  that  this  happy  event  had  been  achieved  by 
the  English ;  and,  instead  of  battering  down  a  few  houses  and  obtaining  a  few 
trifling  concessions,  that  we  had  taken  entire  possession  of  the  town,  sunk  and 
burnt  the  piratical  ships,  compelled  tlie  ferocious  barbarians  who  manned  them, 
to  turn  their  attention  to  the  arts  of  peace  and  agriculture  ;  and  having  libe- 
rated this  fairest  and  most  fertile  portion  of  the  world,  from  the  oppression  of  a 
handful  of  turbaned  tyrants,  converted  a  nest  of  robbers  into  a  civilized  European 
city.  But  though  we  did  not,  when  we  might,  accomplish  this,  we  arc  not  so 
selfish  or  envious  as  not  to  rejoice  that  it  has  been  done  by  another,  and  we 
trust  no  jealousy  from  any  quarter  will  prevent  the  French  from  carrying  it  into 
full  effect 

There  is  nothing  that  will  astonish  the  future  civilized  world  so  much  as  that 
there  ever  was  a  period  when  the  piratical  states  of  Barbary  were  permitted  to 
exist  The  historian  will  hardly  be  credited,  who  tells  posterity  tnat  bands  of 
pirates  were  suffered  to  organise  themselves  close  to  the  coasts  of  Europe;  tliat 
they  lived  only  by  plundering  the  property  and  making  slaves  of  the  persons  of 
Christian  merchants,  crossing  the  sea  on  their  lawful  occasions;  that  they 
darted  out  on  the  passing  ships,  like  tigers  from  their  lair,  murdered  some  of  the 
crews  and  passengers  with  the  most  ferocious  cruelty,  and  reduced  the  rest  to 
the  most  intolenu)le  state  of  slavery  that  ever  was  known  in  Uie  world ;  that 
Spalnards,  French,  Italians,  Swedes,  Danes,  Dutch,  and  English,  of  all  ranks 
in  society,  were  found  chained  together,  naked,  and  reduced  to  the  common 
lot  of  beasts  of  burthen,  where  their  sufferings  deprived  them  of  the  faculty 
of  reason,  and  they  fought  together  for  the  bones  and  putrid  offals  thrown  to 
them,  like  famished  dogs;  and  that  all  these  nations,  instead  of  combining  in  a 
common  cause,  and  at  once  rooting  out  and  extirpating  for  ever  these  inveterate 
enemies  to  civilization  and  hupianity,  snbmitte(\  for  centunesto  this  usage;  apd 
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the  jNTOudest  «nd  most  independent  European  pecyple,  actoaUr  admovledged 
themselires  as  yaioalsy  and  paid  an  annual  tribute  to  these  hanufuls  of  lobben. 

The  district  of  Algiers  was,  at  one  time,  the  most  populous  part  of  the  eaitb, 
and  while  the  Carthaginian  republic  existed,  the  most  renowned  for  its  com- 
merce and  all  the  arts  of  cinlisted  life.  The  multitude  of  towns  which  ooveied 
the  surface  of  ancient  Numidia,  is  attested,  not  less  by  the  historian,  than  by  the 
ruins  which  are  every  where  to  be  seen  at  the  present  day.  This  prosperi^ 
passed  away,  but  its  healthful  climate,  fertile  soil,  commodious  harbours,  and 
advantageous  positiou,  are  the  unchangeable  gifts  of  nature,  and  are  now  as 
available  as  they  were  2000  years  ago — and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  made  so.  Bourmont,  we  trust,  will  not  fellow  the  example  of  Bxmontfa, 
but  having  obtained  possession  of  this  place  will  now  keep  it,  and  the  French 
establish  Uie  first  European  and  Christian  city  on  this  coast  of  Africa. 

It  is  idle  to  talk  of  rights  when  there  are  none;  the  very  existenoe  of  the 
Algerine  state  is  a  violation  of  the  social  compact ;  and  it  would  be  just  as 
reasonable  to  attend  to  the  rights  of  the  Buccaneers  of  the  Antilles.  By  the 
common  interpretation  of  the  laws  of  nations,  every  man  of  them  is  a  pinte, 
a  robber,  and  murderer,  and  under  sentence  of  execution ;  if  they  are  aUowed 
to  Uye  it  is  an  extension  of  mercy.  There  yet  remain  Tunis  imd  Tripoli  for 
some  other  European  people  to  colonize,  on  the  very  first  act  of  aggiessioD 
against  the  laws  of  nations.  We  should  like  to  see  England  in  possession  of 
Tunis,  and  Carthage  again  revived  on  its  ancient  site,  in  her  commercial  spirit 


PIONEERS. 

At  the  siege  of  Algiers  the  Arabs  used  a  singular  species  of  pioneers.  They 
collected  several  bodies  of  camels,  and  formed  into  long  lines.  They  then  tied 
them  together,  by  the  nether  lip,  so  as  to  keep  them  in  ranks.  These  companies 
were  advanced  to  the  front  of  the  French  battalions,  and  when  at  a  proper  dis- 
tance fire  was  applied  to  their  tails.  The  whole  then  rushed  forward  with  sack 
impetuosilT,  that  they  entirely  overturned  the  lines  opposed  to  them,  while  the 
columns  of  Arabs  advancing  in  their  rear,  rushed  on  close  after  them,  and  tock 
advantage  of  the  confusion. 

This  manoeuvre  is  not  without  example  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  On 
one  occafflon  Hannibal  extricated  himself  from  a  difficult  position,  by  adopting 
a  plan  somewhat  rimilar.  He  collected  all  the  cattle  in  his  camp,  and  applied 
fire,  not  to  Uieir  tails  but  to  their  heads;  then  tied  burning  torches  to  their  horns, 
and  in  this  way  sent  the  whole  body  furiously  on  the  Roman  army,  which  soon 
gave  ground. 

But  in  the  year  1798  it  was  practised  in  Ireland  with  decided  success,  parti- 
cularly at  the  battle  of  New  Ross.  A  quantity  of  cattle  was  collected  firom  the 
neighbouring  fields  into  a  mass,  and  brought  in  aliody  to  the  entrance  of  die 
town,  t^en  occupied  by  tlie  kin^s  forces.  When  arrived  at  the  head  of  a  tUtef 
street  called  Three-bullet  gate,  Uiey  were  goaded  on,  and  ran  furioody  down, 
filling  up  the  way  and  sweeping  every  thing  before  them  with  irresistible  force; 
so  that  Gen.  Johnson,  and  about  1500  men,  were  completely  pushed  firom  dieir 
position,  and  carried  across  the  bridge  into  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  by  the 
fixed  horns  of  these  pioneers,  as  efficaciously  as  if  they  were  fixed  bayonets,  and 
the  insiwents  following  in  their  rear,  took,  for  a  time,  almost  undisturibed  pos- 
session of  the  vacated  town. 

ANTI"eL4VERT  SOCIETY. 

Mr.  Brougham  made  his  promised  motion  on  the  sulgeet  in  the  haam  ef 
Commons  on  the  Idth.  He  stated  that  Mr.  Canning's  nropositioD  in  1883  had 
not  the  desired  effect  on  the  colonial  le^slatures,  and  tnat  it  was  not  only  ear 
right,  but  our  dulr  to  interfere,  and  benn  that  woric  of  reformatioa  whk^  ikty 
not  only  neglecteo,  but  opposed ;  and  he  moved  a  resolution,  **  that  the  ^ 
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would  in  the  next  sessbn  take  into  oonaideiation,  the  most  effectual  means  of 
mitigating  the  ecmdition  of  the  slave,  and  of  finally  abolishing  slavery  alto- 
gether." The  question  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  twenty-nine.  But  the  cir- 
cumsUnce  that  particularly  struck  us  was,  that  on  a  question  which  for  the  last 
for^  years  has  so  deeply  engaged  the  attention  of  the  people  of  England — ^be- 
cause it  involved  in  it  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  the  character  of  the  country — 
outof  all  the  members  for  the  United  Kingdom,  but  twenty-seven  were  found  at 
their  posts  supporting  it,  tvhen  the  day  of  trial  came  cm.  We  had  been  at  the 
anniveisaTy  meeting  in  May,  and  we  never  witnessed  a  more  intense  degree  of 
interest  than  was  excited  among  the  vast  crowds  who  assembled  on  the  occa- 
sion, £KHtt  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  something  like 
tsfmptAj  existed  between  the  representative  and  his  constituent,  and  that  the 
voice  of  the  people  abroad,  woula  find  some  echo  within  the  walls  of  parlia- 
ment. We  hastened,  therefoie,  to  the  gallery,  with  high  hopes ;  but  aU  within 
was  vacancy  and  apathy.  The  house  was  nearly  empty ;  the  members  present 
indifferent;  and  if  the  question  had  been  a  turnpike  road  in  Northumberland  er 
Cornwall,  and  not  the  perpetual  slavery  of  three  millions  of  our  fellow  subjects, 
it  ooald  not  have  excited  less  interest  among  the  scanty  and  dozing  assembly. 

This  could  not  arise  from  the  want  of  communication  of  sentiment  Petitions 
were  poured  in  from  Berkhampton,  Castle  Donnington,  Loughborough, 
Brighton,  Sec.  (Sec,  all  praying  for  the  abolition ;  so  that  the  house  could  not 
plead  ignoiaace  of  the  voice  of  the  people,  which  is  mote  loud  and  persevering 
than  ever  on  the  subject.  The  Anti-slavery  Committee  have  taken  care  that 
this  shall  not  be  forgotten  at  the  ensuing  general  election.  Addresses  and 
monitions  are  sent  in  all  directions,  that  no  voter  shall  support  any  candidate 
who  will  not  pledge  himself  to  support  the  bill  in  the  ensuing  sessions. 

Some  nights  alter,  the  subject  was  resumed  in  the  house,  on  presenting 
some  petitions,  and  it  called  forth  strong  language.  Mr.  O.  Cave  called  on  any 
lawyer  to  point  out  to  him  the  statute,  by  which  slavery  was  established  in  any 
part  of  the  British  dominions;  and  said,  *'  that  if  some  efiicient  means  were  not 
taken  for  the  relief  of  the  negro  population,  who  were  as  much  tubjecU  as  the 
people  of  England,  and  entitled  to  the  same  protection,  they  would  be  justified 
m  the  eyes  of  God  and  man  in  shaking  off  the  yoke  by  which  they  were 
oppmsed.*'  He  was  of  course  warned  how  dangerous  such  language  was,  vni. 
requested  to  retract  it;  but  he  persisted :  ^  To  luffirm,"  said  he,  '<  that  a  British 
subject  had  not  the  right  to  resist  his  oppressor,  was  too  monstrous  a  doctrine 
for  any  man  of  common  sense  to  assert"  In  these  opinions  the  honourable 
gentleman  was  supported  bv  an  authority  no  less  than  that  of  the  great 
moialht.  Dr.  Johnson  himself,  who  went  even  further,  and  said  he  wished  the 
negroes  could  rise  in  a  general  insurrection  against  their  oppressors. 


CHARGE  OF  LITXRARY  MISDEMEAKOUR. 

An  article  without  a  name  appeared  in  the  Hmes  newspaper,  containing  some 
mysterious  insinuation  against  Dr.  Lardner,  which  the  writer  said  was  of  such  a 
nature,  that  he  would  not  credit  it  without  the  strongest  evidence.  Tbe  doctor, 
naturally  supposing  that  such  a  charge,  where  more  was  meant  than  met  the  ear, 
was  an  imputation  which  he  ought  nol  to  pass  over,  demanded,  in  reply,  tiiat 
the  charge  might  be  distinctly  stated.  His  anonymous  accuser  then  spoke 
out,  and  said,  tnat  the  articles  m  his  Cyclopaedia,  which  he  had  announced  to 
have  been  written  by  several  of  the  most  distinguished  authors  of  the  day,  were 
not  written  by  them,  but  by  others  who  assumed  their  names,  lent  fot  the 
occasion.  For  some  days  this  gioss  charge  was  not  replied  to,  and  it  was  taken 
pro  emfeiio  that  it  was  true,  and  that  an  infamous  collusion  existed  between 
the  parties ;  and  even  the  inferior  persons  were  named  who  wrote  the  articles. 

At  length,  on  the  17th  of  the  month,  the  doctor  again  appeal.  He  only 
delayed  answering  untQ  he  had  procured  the  means  of  vlfectual  refutation^ 
and  then  he  produced  it  with  a  vengaaace.    Out  he  ooBes  with  letteft  from 
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Walter  Scott,  J.  Mackintosli,  Robert  Southey,  Thomas  Moore,  and  T.  Campbell, 
a]l  affirming;  the  same  thing,  that  they,  and  diey  only,  had  written  the  articles 
to  which  their  names  were  affixed,  and  repelling  with  indignation  the  contrary 
assertion.  All  the  letters  are  curious  documents,  characteristic  of  the  writers ; 
but  we  have  only  room  to  insert  T.  Moore's. 

"  Dear  Dr.  Lardner, 
Your  note  finds  me  in  the  bustle  of  departure.  I  should  hare  thought  it 
hardly  worth  your  while  to  answer  the  foolish  charge,  which  is  but  one  of  the 
many  brought  forward  from  time  to  time,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  give 
somebody  the  trouble  of  contradicting  it  I  only  wish  they  nad  infonned  us, 
who  are  the  persons  who  write  under  the  names  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Sir 
James  Mackmtosh.  They  are  worth  knowing.  Should  you  really  Uiink  it 
necessary  to  take  notice  of  this  imputation,  I  can  have  no  objection  to  your 
adding  my  testimony,  to  that  of  the  many  other  distinguished  witnesses  you 
can  produce,  to  disprove  the  charge. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Thomas  Moore. 

Of  the  other  letters,  that  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  is  remarkable  for 
its  business-like  brevity  and  plainness;  Sir  Walter  Scott  exhibits  the 
caution  peculiar  to  his  countrymen,  by  intimating  that  the  whole  of  his 
contributions  to  the  **  Cyclopoeidia''  were  either  written  bv  him,  or  dic- 
tated to  an  amanuensis.  Mr.  Moore,  it  will  be  observed,  expands  into 
something  brilliant,  and  asks,  if  the  works  in  question  are  not  the  pro- 
ductions of  their  reputed  auUiors,  by  whom  they  were  written,  "  as  such 
impostors  would  be  worth  knowing."  He  also  speaks  of  himself,  and  the 
other  distinffuithed  contributors;  but  he  has  since  published  an  erratum  to 
this  slip  of  the  pen.  But  Mr.  Southey's  letter  is  by  far  the  most  characteristic. 
The  other  epistles  are  distinguished  by  different  degi'ees  of  familiarity,  from 
"  Dear  Sir,"  to  "  My  dear  Lardner  ;'*  Mr.  Southey's  alone  opens  with  a 
distant  and  dignified  ^*  Sir."  The  other  writers  intimate  that  they  had  seen 
the  libellous  pamgraph  previous  to  Dr.  Lardner's  communication;  Mr. 
Southey  takes  care  to  inform  his  correspondent  that  he  is  not  a  reaider  of 
*'The  Times."  The  other  jparties  regard,  or  affect  to  regard,  the  imputation 
as  one  totally  unworthy  of  contradiction ;  but  Mr.  Southey  thinks  that  the 
horrible  and  atrocious  calumny  not  only  re(|uires  refutation,  but  that  the 
authors  6f  it  should  be  brought  to  condign  punishment. 

The  doctor  himself,  after  his  triumphant  refutation,  concludes  with  the  indig- 
nant energy  of  his  country :  ^'  I  fling  back  the  charge  with  the  indignation  which 
it  must  excite  in  every  rightrminded  man,  and  with  the  contempt  which  a  rep- 
tile spitting  its  venom  from  the  shelter  of  an  anonymous  signature  must  merit** 
Who  the  "  reptile"  is  does  not  appear ;  but  we  would  say  to  him,  as  we  used  to 
biding  delinquents  at  school — 

Keep  close  in  your  hole,  whoever  you  be. 
For  I)ennis  is  coming,  a  looking  for  thee. 


MEMORIALS  TO  DESERVING  CITIZENS. 

It  was  the  practice  of  the  ancients  to  erect  statues  of  their  distinguished  men, 
in  their  public  places,  not  less  as  marks  of  respect  to  themselves  than  as  moni- 
tions to  posterity  to  imitate  their  example.  This  admimble  usage  has  been  but 
sparingly  followed  by  us,  and  with  the  exception  of  monumental  memorials  in 
our  churches,  we  know  of  but  two  in  London,  tliose  of  Charles  Fox  and  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  in  the  contiguous  squares.  We  do  not,  of  course,  include 
the  royal  statues,  both  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  which  arc  profuse  enough,  nor 
the  Achilles  in  Hyde  Purk,  which  we  no  more  tliink  belongs  to  this  dafs,  than 
tlie  brass  mortar  at  tlie  horse-guards.  But  auother  cn^  is  i)ow  Qommenced^ 
novui  nas^iur  ordo,  both  of  laep  and  things^ 
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The  sum  of  jCI  1,000  lias  been  subscribed  for  two  memorials  of  Mr.  Canning; 
one  a  marble  statue  for  Westminster  Abbey ;  and  the  other  of  Itronze,  twelve 
feet  high,  for  which  Westmacot  is  to  receive  £7000 ;  and  when  it  is  finished, 
it  is  to  be  erected  in  the  open  space  opposite  palace  yard,  and  beside  the  par- 
liament house,  which  he  so  often  enlightened  by  his  wisdom,  and  shook  witli 
his  eloquence.  We  would  wish  to  see  a  phalanx  of  these  patriotic  statues  round 
the  house,  frowning,  like  the  indignant  Cethegi,  ou  every  profligate  senator  that 
enters  it,  as  they  pa.ss  by.  A  similar  distinction  was  proposed  for  Henry  Grattan, 
the  patriot  of  Ireland ;  a  subscription  was  raised,  and  a  statue,  executed  by 
Chantry,  was  intended  for  the  front  of  the  former  Parliament  House,  in  Dublin, 
now  the  national  bank.  It  will  hardly  be  believed,  that  the  ''money  changers,'' 
who  now  occupy  that  noble  edifice,  would  not  suffer  this  statue  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguished orator  to  stand  before  it,  because  he  had  been  an  advocate  for 
Catholic  emancipation !— and  this  fine  statue  of  Ireland's  proudest  ornament  is 
thrust  into  some  obscure  comer,  where  it  is  now  neitlier  seen  nor  known. 
Swiit's  satire  ^'as  never  properly  applied  to  this  place  till  now : 

Not  half  a  bow-shot  from  the  college, 

But  half  the  globe  from  sense  and  uiowledge. 


SABBATH-DAY. 

A  VERY  laie  and  curious  occurrence  took  place  at  a  meeting  for  the  propa- 
gation of  Christian  knowledge,  which  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  voting  an 
address  to  his  nu^esty.    A  clerr)rman,  who  declared  he  heartily  concurred 
in  the  loyal  sentiments  containeu  in  die  address,  said,  however,  that  it  was 
incomplete,  and  begged  to  move  an  amendment;  and  he  moved  as  follows: 
"That  the  society  considered  the  keeping  holy  of  the  Sabbath-day,  as  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  religion ;  that  they  nad  seen  with  deep  regret,  that  his 
migesty  was  so  ill  advised  as  to  give  a  public  dinner  on  that  day,  which  they 
considered  as  a  desecration  of  it ;  and  truly  hoped  that  he  would  not  in  future 
sanction  by  his  example  so  injurious  and  reprehensible  a  practice."    The 
efiect  of  this  lecture  to  royalty  on  the  meeting  may  be  easily  conceived ; 
since  the  days,  we  believe,  of  Nathan  and  David,  such  a  reproof  had  not  been 
offered  to  a  mighty  one  of  the  earth.    The  motion  was  highly  approved  of  by 
those  who  thought  *'  God  was  no  respecter  of  persons,"  when  he  directed  his 
laws  and  ordinances  to  be  observed;  but  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury was  of  a  different  opinion;   he  moved  the  previous  question  on  the 
amendment,  and  so  it  was  negatived ;  but  we  cannot  but  applaud  the  uncom- 
promising man,  who  was  ready  to  "  reprove  even  kings,"  when  the  great  and 
sacred  cause  of  religion  demanded  it    And  we  are  disposed  to  think  the  kiud- 
heaurted  monarch  to  whom  it  would  be  addressed,  would  have  profited  by  it, 
and  not  taken  it  amiss. 


THE  EXILE  OF  ERIN. 

Ws  are  exceedingly  gmtified  to  find  that  the  **  Sly-go  Obseiver"  has  at 
length  fully  and  satisifactorily  established  the  fact,  tmit  this  beautiful  little 
poem  which  has  so  long  haunted  one  of  the  "  greenest  spots'*  *in  our  memory, 
IS  not,  as  the  credulous  world  has  hitherto  believed  it  to  oe,  the  production  of 
Mr.  Campbell.  On  the  contrary  it  is  now  clearly  and  unquestionably  traced 
to  the  pen  of  the  late  illustrious  Mr.  Reynolds,  the  presumed  author  of  the 
"  Eikon  BasUike,"  the  "  Letters  of  Junius,"  the  "  Devil's  Walk,"  the  "  Lines 
on  the  Deadi  of  Sir  John  Moore,"  and  *'  God  save  the  King ;"  to  say  nothing 
of  an  infinitude  of  anonymous  contributions,  spread  through  an  alarming 
number  of  periodicals  for  at  least  half  a  centuty.  lliat  Mr.  Reynolds  was  a 
man  of  yery  origmal  genius  is  evidept  from  the  f;ict  of  his  having  sung  the 
**  Exile  of  Erin'*  to  his  friends  long  before  it  was  written.    And  wha  t  pxoofs,  it 
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may  be  asked,  lias  Mr.  Campbell  given  of  bis  capability  to  ^mte  sacb  a 
song,  witb  the  trifling  exceptions  indeed  of  the  ^'Batde  of  the  Baltic,'* 
**  Hohenlinden,'*  and  '^  Lochiel  f"  Instead  of  contesting  the  authorship,  he 
ought  to  feel  very  grateful  that  nobody  has  claimed  the  *'  Pleasures  of  Hope.'' 
We  would  venture  to  ask  him,  being  sincereW  interested  in  his  fame,  whether 
he  is  quite  certain  that  he  is  writing  the  ^'  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence?" 
If  he  can  conscientiously  attest  the  fact,  we  would  seriously  recommend  him 
to  make  an  affidavit  before  the  Lord  Mayor;  it  will  save  him  a  great  deal  of 
correspondence  hereafter.  We  understand  that  this  event  has  created  a  great 
excitement  among  authors  in  general,  many  of  whom,  unlike  Mr.  Campbell, 
are  very  anxious  &at  similar  claims  should  be  made  for  several  of  their  own 
productions.  Moore,  it  is  rumoured,  has  a  very  flattering  prospect  of  a 
claimant  for  some  of  his  earlier  poems ;  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  entertains  strong 
hopes  of  being  able  to  prove  that  the  '^  Life  of  Napoleon"  was  never  written 
by  him ;  and  Mr.  Southey,  it  seems,  has  at  last  prevailed  upon  the  real  author 
of  "  Wat  Tyler"  to  confess  his  name.  In  conclusion  we  be^  to  present  our 
acknowledgments  to  the  "  Sly-go  Observer,"  for  the  truth,  spirit,  candour,  and 
intelligence  with  which  it  has  spoken  upon  this  occa^on ;  and  we  trust  that  as 
soon  as  the  questions  respecting  the  authorship  of  the  '*  Iliad"  and  **  Tom 
Jones'*  are  settled,  it  will  communicate  the  result  to  the  world. 


PUNIBHHBNT  OF  DEATH. 

W£  regret  to  find  that  the  clause  in  the  Forgery  Bill  which  abolishes  the 
punishment  of  death,  though  it  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  was  lost  in  the 
Lords  by  a  considerable  majority.  Petitions  had  been  numerously  signed  by 
the  persons  who  were  supposed  to  have  suffered  most  from  the  crime,  Uie  ban- 
kers of  the  country ;  but  though  the  lower  house  paid  due  attention  totiie  voice 
of  the  people,  and  the  representations  of  their  feUow  citizens,  tlie  high  aristo- 
cracy turned  a  deaf  ear  to  them ;  and  those  who  had  most  money  were  most 
anxious  to  keep  it,  even  at  the  expense  of  reason,  justice  and  humanity.  Two 
causes  are  given  for  the  failure  :  one,  that  the  petitions  were  not  si^ed  by  the 
piincipal  merchants  and  bankers  of  London ;  and  the  other,  that  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor and  the  Chief  Justice  opposed  the  bill.  We  hope  that  on  a  future  occasioa 
the  bankers  of  London  will  not  be  more  hard-heartea  than  those  in  the  country, 
nor  the  lawyers  in  the  Lords  tiian  those  in  the  Commons. 

Our  criminal  code  is  not  only  the  most  sanguinary  in  Europe,  at  the  present 
day,  but  perhaps  the  most  sanguinary  that  ever  existed  in  the  worm ;  like 
Draco's,  it  is  literally  written  in  blood.  There  are  above  800  acts  of  par- 
liament upon  the  subject,  200  of  which  award  the  punishment  of  death  for 
different  offences ! — under  their  operation  there  are  more  public  executions  in 
the  country  in  a  year,  than  in  all  the  rest  of  Europe.  We  have  not  yet  done 
execrating  Buonaparte,  as  the  cruel  enemy  of  the  human  race,  or  the  Kussians, 
as  barbarians,  hardly  deserving  the  name  of  Europeans.  Yet,  in  the  Code  Na- 
foleofiy  there  are  but  six  cases  in  which  the  offence  is  punished  with  the  loss  of 
life,  and  in  Russia,  capital  punishments  are  abolished  altogether.  Bat  w«  seem 
to  think  this  latter  the  greatest  proof  of  barbarity;  for  an  Englishmaa  once 
congratulated  himself  on  the  sight  of  a  gibbet,  as  it  was  a  proof^  he  said,  that 
he  had  at  last  arrived  in  a  civilized  country. 

Some  disposition  has  been  at  different  times  shown,  to  make  an  approxima- 
tion to  justice,  by  proportioning  the  nunishment  to  the  erime,  and  some  piet^ 
glittering  enactments  have  been  made  on  the  subject ;  but  it  was  just  as  effeo- 
tual  as  emi>tying  a  cesspool  with  a  silver  teaspoon.  The  foul  mass  is  not  per- 
ceptibly diminished ;  and  the  man  who  presents  a  bit  of  paper  at  the  bank  to 
receive  a  few  shillings  to  which  he  is  not  entitied,  is  oonfinea  in  Uie  same  eell, 
and  hung  on  the  same  gallows,  with  him  who  cuts  htt  father's  aad  motho's 
throat 
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AiBuftc  VEitsEs :  ivitk  it  fbw  othexs.     By  Charles  Lamb.    Edward  MoxoOi 
1830. 

The  name  of  Charles  Lamb  has  now,  and  oftendmes  before,  conjured  up  a 
spirit — not  such  a  sjurit  as  might  be  started  by  the  names  of  CsBsar  and  of  Bru- 
tus— ^but  one  of  merriment,  of  kindliness,  and  good-nature.  No  writer  of  this, 
or  (may  we  not  honestly  add  ?)  of  any  other  age,  ever  had  such  unequivocal 
claims  to  be  distinguished  from  those  fortunate  beings  who  ^  have  greatness 
thrust  upon  them,'"a8  the  author  of  '*  John  Woodville,"  and  the  essays  bearing 
the  signatuze  of  ''  Elia."  With  talents  that  mifht  have  made  the  world  rin^ 
with  his  renown,  he  has  been  not  contented  merely,  but  delighted  with  the  '*  stiB 
small  voice  "  of  fame,  the  unbought  but  ever-echoing  whispers  of  the  very  few, 
who  have  still  a  heart  for  nature  and  a  word  of  love  and  veneration  for  her  wor- 
shippers. With  feelings  that  might  tend  to  harmonize  the  discordant  mass  of 
humanity,  to  civilize  mankind,  to  enlarge  the  citeie  of  social  happiness,  he 
has  oon&ied  himself  to  the  most  limited  sphere  of  action  imaginable— folded 
up  his  mind  in  the  smallest  possible  compass — ^left  the  wise  wond  to  follow  its 
opinion  and  to  sound  its  own  praise— and  shut  himself  in  with  a  solitary  reader, 
to  sing  **  like  birds  i'  the  cage,''  to  love  and  brood  upon  books  and  human  life, 
to  smile  and  make  meiry,  perhaps,  over  their  follies  and  vanities,  and  sometimes, 
it  may  be,  to  devote  what  Mr.  Wordsworth  would  call  "  a  natural  tear"  to  the 
blots  and  vices  that  disfigure  them.  With  an  eye  alive  to  every  whim  and  mo- 
tive that  actuates  mankmd,  witli  a  sense  that  not  merely  sees  but  scrutinizes 
whatever  is  passing  in  the  world,  he  has  lived  comparatively  out  of  it ;  while 
he  surveyed  every  tning,  he  was  himself  hidden  from  sight;  and  like  the  human 
puppet  in  a  "  Punch  and  Judy,"  every  body  heard  his  joke  but  nobody  could 
see  the  jester.  Nor  are  the  events  that  immediately  sun-ound  him,  thathappen 
under  his  own  eye,  the  sole  objects  of  his  contemplation ;  but  the  key  or  the 
past  is  in  his  hand,  and  one  foot  is  ever  upon  the  threshold  of  antiquity.  Forms 
half  hidden  in  shadow,  objects  mysterious  and  muUlated,  visions  of  antedilu- 
vian glory,  are  familiar  to  him  as  the  faces  of  the  few  friends  that  are  per- 
mitted to  break  occasionally  the  quiet  of  his  seclusion.  However  far  back  his 
inquisitive  spirit  may  wander,  however  dark  the  chasm  into  which  his  peuetnir 
ting  glance  may  be  directed,  his  imagination  can  ^  make  a  sunshine  in  the 
shady  place,"  and  find  its  way  back  again  to  its  own  age,  enriched  with  pleasant 
remembrances,  and  laden  with  a  love  of  nature,  alike  in  its  mystery  and  its 
revelation.  Such  is  Charles  Lamb,  the  connecting  link  between  the  past  and 
the  present,  the  fathomer  of  the  glories  of  Shakspeare  and  of  Handel,  the  ex- 
pounder of  the  social  system  of  Fielding ;  a  man  who  has  an  equal  relish  for 
Spenser  and  Hogarth ;  who  can  one  moment  riot  in  the  mightv  marvels  of 
Coleridge,  and  the  next  feast  with  undiminished  rapture  upon  Cruikshank,  a 
genius  almost  unique,  singularly  pure,  fervid,  and  original. 

Yet  Mr.  Lamb  is  conaiparativdy  unknown  to  the  world,  though  many  years 
have  elapsed  siace  he  offered  up  on  Us  altar  the  first  fruits  of  hLs  vigorous  and 
cultivated  mind ;  and  even  by  a  large  portion  of  those  who  have  read  him,  he 
is,  we  fear,  utterly  unappreciated  and  mistaken.  That  this  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure his  own  fault  we  willingly  admit  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  expect  the 
worid  to  take  the  same  pains  to  find  out  and  fathom  his  beauties,  that  ne  him- 
self devotes  to  the  discovery  of  those  of  other  people.  If  an  author  is  desirous 
of  popularity,  he  must  take  care  to  be  understood ;  and  if  he  wishes  the  world 
to  follow  him,  he  must  be  sure  to  strike  into  a  path  that  is  not  only  pleasant  in 
itself,  but  that  has  some  definite  object  at  tlie  end  of  it  It  must  not  be  one 
of  those  plentiful  "  passages  that  lead  to  nothing."  But  Mr.  Lambda  passages 
bear,  in  some  instances,  a  very  unpromising  aspect ;  and  once  or  twice  in  our 
time  we  have  been  secretly  tempted  to  turn  back,  and  explore  no  further  the' 
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windings  of  his  auaintly  speculating  mind,  simply  because  we  could  neither 
see  our  way  clearly  nor  what  it  led  to ;  and  yet,  naving  boldly  adrentiaed  to 
the  end  of  the  labyrinth,  how  thankful  have  we  been  for  our  peneveiancCy  how 
delighted  with  our  excursion !  We  would  not  for  the  world  have  missed  some 
of  Mr.  Lamb's  fine  sayings ;  clouded  as  they  may  appear  to  some,  they  are  to 
us  brilliant  and  beautiful,  and  their  lustre  has  never  departed  from  our  mind. 
His  are  not  stage-paintings  that  must  be  seen  at  a  distance ;  approach,  and  you 
must  admire  them  most  ardently ;  step  back  a  few  paces,  and  you  will  wonder 
whether  they  are  landscapes  or  human  fig^ures.  Every  sentence  that  he  writes 
improves  upon  acouaintance.  Dr.  Johnson,  when  told  that  some  person  who  at 
first  seemed  very  dull,  would,  after  a  little  time,  say  some  excellent  things,  oh- 
ser\'ed,  '*  Sir,  I  can  wait"  But  we  do  not  ask  the  reader  to  wait  for  Mr.  Lamb ; 
wc  entreat  that  he  will  at  once  plunge  with  him  into  any  path  that  may  be 
open,  that  he  will  follow  him  to  the  very  climax  and  pinnacle  of  his  story,  and 
he  will  then  find  what  a  prospect  of  human  fancy,  charity,  and  kind-hearted- 
ness has  been  prepared  for  him !  He  will  discover  that  he  has  to  deal  with  an 
author  who  would  sit  on  the  icy  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  make  pun&  His 
spirit  is  superior  to  circumstances — it  is  not  to  be  tamed.  Like  Shakspeaie,  he 
will  have  his  joke  though  the  sound  of  it  bring  down  an  avalanche.  He  would 
quibble  and  cut  capers  on  the  plank  that  was  carrying  him  on  shore. 

It  may  be  said — it  has  been  said — ^that  Mr.  Lamb  nas  trifled  away  his  time, 
that  he  has  wasted  his  genius  upon  nonsense,  and  lavished  his  sympathies  upon 
insignificance.  He  has  certainly  not  done  justice  to  himself:  ne  might  have 
accomplished  much  more ;  but  we  can  find  no  other  fault  with  what  he  has 
done  tnan  that  it  is  of  a  nature  to  charm  the  thoughtful  and  to  puzzle  the  un- 
thinking. *^  Nothing  so  delightful  as  the  nonsense  of  a  man  of  genius ;"  and 
if  Mr.  Lamb  has  trifled  instead  of  looking  grave,  and  preferred  the  simple  to 
the  sublime,  he  has  only  proved  that  there  are  more  paths  to  wisdom  than  one. 
We  can  trace  the  springs  of  philosophy  and  sound  feeling  in  his  most  jocular 
sallies.  His  laughter  is  not  the  language  of  the  senses  but  of  the  soul.  Like 
the  children  at  play  who  first  discovered  the  telescope  by  looking  through  a 
hollow  cane,  Mr.  Lamb  stumbles  upon  truth,  perhaps  accidentally,  and  reuizcs 
in  a  momentary  ebullition  the  results  of  the  reflection  of  years.  Such  trifles 
as  his  then  are  worth  looking  at 

It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  enter  into  this  partial  analysis  of 
the  character  of  Mr.  Lamb's  previous  writings,  in  order  to  explain  and  account 
for  our  opinion  of  his  present  performance.  To  those  who  know  him  this  little 
volume  is  perfectly  consistent  and  in  keeping  with  all  that  he  has  done ;  to  a 
stranger  it  would  be  utterly  unintelligible.  Instead  of  appearing,  as  it  is,  the 
result  of  the  truest  simplicity  of  character,  it  would  seem  the  offspring  of  vaniQr. 
It  is  a  collection  of  verses  tnat  have  principally  appeared  before ;  a  lew  of  diem 
only  having  been  confined  to  the  pages  of  tnose  elegant  inconveniences,  albums. 
Of  these,  the  rerses  *'  In  the  Album  of  Lucy  Barton,"  and  *^  In  my  own 
Album,''  are  most  to  our  taste.  Among  the  miscellaneous  pieces  "  The  Pindaric 
Ode  to  the  Tread-mill,"  is  the  first  and  fairest.  It  is  a  pure  specimen  of  the 
autlior's  genius — full  of  laughter  and  thought,  a  most  quaint  and  unconscions 
mixture  of  mirth  and  sentiment  The  apostrophe  to  De  Foe  is  exquiate,  most 
pathetically  pleasant  "  The  Wife's  Trial,"  which  has  been  priAtra.  before,  is 
a  dramatic  poem  founded  on  Crabbe's  tale  of  the  **  Confidant"  We  like  its 
humour  extremely.  It  has  all  the  stateliness  of  verse,  with  the  conversatioDal 
familiarity  of  household  discourse.  We  like  both  the  method  and  the  moial 
of  it 

To  those  readers  who  may  fail  to  discover  any  peculiar  manifestation  of  the 
genius  of  Mr.  Lamb  in  this  little  volume,  we  beg  to  say  that  if  they  win  tir 
him  in  prose  first,  they  will  soon  learn  to  relish  him :  ana  if  they  wi^  to  nuke 
a  good  beginning  we  venture  to  refer  them  to  ^  Rooimimd  Gray,"  and  the 
*^  £ssay  on  Roast  Pig."  Theywill  display  both  sides  of  the  authoi's  gemns— 
his  pathos  and  his  humour.  They  are  the  very  perfection  of  both,  and  will 
ensure  to  Mr.  Lamb  a  perpetual  niche  in  the  reader's  memory— «  place,  like 
Garrick's,  between  lau^ter  and  tears. 
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Jllu^tbations  of  the  Practical  Power  of  Faith,  in  a  series  of  Popular 
Discourses  on  part  of  tlie  eleventh  chapter  of  the  £pistle  to  the  Hebrews.  By 
T.  Binney.    JFfoldsworth  and  Ball.    8vo.  10s.  6d. 

These  admirable  discourses  arc  of  a  strictly /Mpu/ar  caste,  lliey  contain  no 
original  speculations  on  the  nature  of  faith  as  an  abstract  principle,  but  simply 
present  ns  with  an  impressive,  and  often  highly  eloouent,  exposition  of  its  effects^ 
a.s  seen  in  the  lires  of  that  '*  cloud  of  witnesses''  wnom  the  apostle  celebrates  as 
distinguished  for  its  exercise.  From  the  curious  speculation  which  abounds  in 
most  treatises  on  this  subject,  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  saving  faith,  one  might 
almost  imagine  that  the  writers  thought  themselves  called  upon  rather  to  sup- 
plv  some  deficiency  in  Scripture  than  simply  to  interpret  what  was  revealed. 
mi,  Binney,  on  the  contrary,  contents  himself  with  selecting  the  apostolic  defi- 
nition as  the  basis  of  his  remarks,  which  he  proposes  to  read  thus : — "^  Faitli  is 
the  petfect  nenuasum  of  things  not  seen,  and  the  confident  expectation  of  things 
hoped  for.'^  That  this  is  a  complete  and  specific  ^finition  of  all  acceptable 
faith  may  be  seen  from  its  exact  accordance  with  another  scriptuml  statement 
of  what  IS  requisite  to  constitute  that  faith,  **  without  which  it  is  impossible  to 
please  God,"  for  **  he  that  cometh  unto  God  must  believe,"  not  only  **  that  he 
IS,"  (**  a  thing  not  seen"),  but  also  that  ^  he  is  the  rewarder  of  them  that  dili« 
gently  seek  him,"  {^  a  thing  that  is  hoped  for").  This  faith,  Mr.  Binney  beau- 
tifully remarks,  may  not  improperly  be  denominated  the  repa<;e  of  the  intellect, 
and  the  repose  of  the  affections ;  and  is  alike  the  faith  of  the  sinner  and  the 
saint — ^i.  e.  ooth  that  which  secures  justification  and  that  which  produces  sanc- 
tified excellence.  He  will  not  admit  of  kinds  of  faith — he  is  of  opinion  that 
all  deficiency  must  be  referred  to  tlie  ob)ects  and  not  to  the  mode  of  belief. 
The  man  who  receives  the  gospel "  in  word"  only,  merely  believes  the  proposition, 
'*  the  gospel  is  true ;"  he  who  receives  it  in  power,  befieves  the  propositions  of 
the  gospel  itself.  An  attention  to  this  distinction  would  greatly  diminish  the 
perplexity  of  the  enquirer  and  doubting  believer,  by  diverting  their  minds  from 
a  morbid  self-inspection  to  the  saving  objects  of  belief.  They  would  see  that  it 
is  to  them,  and  to  them  alone,  tliey  must  look  for  hope,  and  not  to  any  peculia- 
rity in  their  own  mode  of  believing.  And  that  this  is  the  case — viz.  that  all 
faith  consists  exclusively  in  the  fixing  and  resting  on  its  proper  objects,  may  be 
seen  from  the  fact,  that  all  such  persons,  if  sincere,  can  find  no  rest  till  they 
simply  look  to  the  object  of  faith,  not  only  for  salvation,  but  fur  the  very  faith 
which  is  to  appropriate  it  Then,  and  not  till  tlien,  are  seen  the  beautiful  sim- 
plicity and  self-renouncing  character  of  Scriptural  faith,  of  which  there  can  no 
more  be  a  diver^ty  of  kinds  than  there  was  of  ways  of  looking  at  the  brazen 
serpent  Such  a  supposition,  in  the  latter  case,  would  be  absurd ;  why  not  then 
in  the  former,  whicn  this  was  expressly  designed  to  illustrate  ? 

We  regret  that  our  confined  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  notice  each  of  tliese 
interesting  discourses,  but  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  no  ^nere  notice  could 
do  justice  to  tliem,  they  all  deserve  a  repeated  perusal.  Unlike  the  generality 
of  printed  sermons  in  the  present  day,  in  which  richness  of  expression 
strangely  contrasts  with  poverty  of  thought,  these  present  us  with  elevated 
ideas,  in  simple  language.  It  is  evident  tnat  the  writer  has  not  been  a  forget- 
ful raider  of  Hall's  sermon  on  the  Christian  minisUy — indeed,  he  appears  to 
us  to  have  made  Mr.  Hall  his  principal  model ;  and  without  wishing  to  msinuatc 
a  comparison,  against  which  Mr.  Binney  would  be  the  first  to  protest,  we  would 
venture  to  assert  that  tliere  are  several  points  of  similarity  in  the  general  cha- 
racter of  their  respective  styles.  In  both,  the  eloquence  is  rather  that  of  the 
intellect^  than  that  of  the  pamons — or  rather  of  intellect  kindling  into  feeling : 
and  in  both,  the  imaginative  illustrations  elucidate  as  much  as  they  adorn* 
Nothing  outri  is  resorted  to  for  the  sake  of  eflPect,  and  ever}'  illustration,  every 
remark,  tends  directly  to  deepen  the  united  impression  of  the  whole.  It  is  ^is 
simplicity  which  more  especially  distinguishes  Mr.  Binney  as  an  extempore 
preacher,  and  renders  him  worthy  of  being  held  up  as  a  model  to  many  or  his 
brediren.  Possessing  an  uncommonly  vivid  perception,  and  being  more  intent 
upon  ideas  than  woros— matter  than  manner,  his  style  is  easy  and  natural,  and 


fei  «neiffetie  and  pointed;  in  Iningiiir  fonraid  limiglilii  mMAi  cuttol  ftil  to 
expand  toe  mind  which  leceives  them,  he  uses  such  '*  plninnMB  ef  speech"  that 
all  may  understand  and  appreciate  them.  He  cazeiully  flvoids  d&fiiuencss, 
and  instead,  therefore,  of  hunting  his  thoughts  to  death,  he  frequently  only 
suggests  hints  and  gnieral  principles,  whichne  directs  his heaieisto rmoiifyMid 
apply  hy  their  own  individual  ^orts.  Hence  Im  disoouses  do  what  so  lew 
others  do— ^ey  lead  the  heaien  to  think  for  themselyes,  and  thus  exercise  aa 
influence  of  a  much  more  permaneat  nature  than  the  fleeliag  imprwsions  ef  a 
declamaloiy  and  diffusive  ebquenoe. 

Bat  to  retam  to  the  diacouraes  hdore  iw-Mve  find  that  we  shall  only  have 
loom  for  one  short  extract,  fintnn  the  fifth  discourse,  on  the  Faith  of  Noah,  whidi 
may  he  oonsidered  as  a  fiftvottrable  specimen  of  the  author's  pewsta  of  dear  rip 
tioB. 

**  Hie  last  circumstanoe  fWrni  which  we  fflustrate  the  Mh  ef  Noah,  ia  the  esfaa 
eonfidenoe  with  vi^iieh  he  committed  faiooAelf  todie  Stiqyreme  proteetioB,  at  the  tine 
of  ihe  aotaal  catastrophe.  It  is  tme  this  confidence  wodd  he  gnatly  eneoncagei 
Ify  two  drcumstaaoea— by  the  miiaculoas  appsoadi  ef  aaimals  to  the  uk^  and  the 
oommenoed  iaflictioB  of  the  tfaxcateniag  jadgneat.  Both  ef  these  woM.  aosaie 
lum  thathe  had  not  been  deladed  by  imaginary  imnressions.  There  was  stffl,  how- 
CTor,  a  demaod  for  firm  and  steadjr  £uth ;  as,  at  tne  moment  of  first  enterizw  upon 
danger,  we  often  experience  misdTings,  which,  in  prospect,  we  anticipate  not 
After  his  protmcted  trials  of  another  kind,  tki$  moment  arriTed  to  Noah.  He  was 
called  to  the  commitment  of  himself  to  the  Divine  disnosal,  in  a  way  in  whidi  none 
had  ever  been  called  before.  His  woil:  was  fixushed.— his  testimony  given, — the 
world  and  himself  were  about  to  tntness  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  Ins  personal  pie^ 
dictions.  I  know  not  but  that  a  rabble  attaided  his  entianoe  into  the  ai^  and 
shouted  defiance  to  his  wamhigs,  and  taunted  him  with  the  necessity  he  would  aooa 
find,  of  leaving  his  romantic  retreat,  and  returning  to  the  verv  same  scenes  he  bad 
been  dooming  to  destruction.  But  he  persevered*  too  seasiblv  persuaded  both  of 
the  finthfttlness  of  Ood  and  the  in&tuation  of  mankind.  *  He  entered  the  aik,* 
says  the  historian,  <  and  the  Lord  aftiit  him  in,*  What  a  moment  must  that  have 
been !  Whata  feeling  must  have  succeeded  this  act  of  security  I  ^  The  LotddaA 
km  in.*  What  a  new  and  indefinable  sensation  must  then  have  absorbed  his  nind! 
He  had  taken  his  last  look  of  the  world  and  man ;  he  was  now,  if  we  may  so  apeak, 
sensibly  suspended  upon  Deity.  The  windows  of  heaven,  and  the  fountains  of  die 
deep  were  opened ;  the  elements  descended,  and  the  waters  advanced ;  noar,  per- 
hapfl,  numbers  of  those  who  had  rejected  his  testimony,  were  heard  rrowdin^  to  ^ 
ark,  expressin^^  penitence  and  imploring  aid,  when  it  was  too  late;  at  leogtih,  oae 
by  one,  the  voices  were  hushed,  the  water  was  perceived  to  prevail — to  dcatiey 
each  individoal  as  he  became  too  weak  to  grapple  with  their  force, — tfll,  rising  eier 
all^extinguishing  for  ever  their  importunity^-dififiMina  die  sBenee  ef  drala  aai 
lifting  the  aik  from  her  foundations, — ^the  prophet  would  feel  the  increasiiv  neeeantj 
of  reliance  upon  God,  as  he  felt  left  alone  amid  the  ruins  ^  natare,  abandoned  to 
the  agitated  dements,  in  danger  of  being  tossed  by  contendSqg  cuQents»  or  dashed 
Upon  some  yet  uncovered  elevation." 


The  Undtiko  One  ;  with  other  Poems.    By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton.  Lomdoa: 
Colbum  and  Bentley. 

Mrs.  Norton  is  the  only  lady  of  the  day  who  attempts  long  and  consecutive 
poems.  "  The  Undying  One*'  occumes  four  cantosj  contains  much  inddent, 
and  evidences  great  lyncal  power.  The  subject  is  the  old  one  of  die  *^  wander- 
ing Jew."  Modifie<i,  as  all  old  subjects  are,  by  the  mind  that  treats  them, 
Mr.  Croly's  Salathiel  was  made  a  means  of  giving  the  fforgeous  and  staitling 
descriptions  of  circumstances  in  which  he  delights,  and  Mrs.  Nortott*s  **  Isbal,*^ 
being  the  creation  of  a  female,  sues  for  sympathy  entirely  with  reject  to  his 
affections.  He  narrates  his  love  passages  in  various  lands,  narrates  them  by 
the  fountain  of  Oastaly,  to  the  beine  whose  heart  he  has  last  won,  and  who^ 
unlike  some  of  the  others,  is  not  starSed  out  of  her  afTectSon  by  the  knowledge 
that  her  wild  wooer  is  accursed  of  heaven.    This  idea»  1%  in  wmit  leipeetiS  t 
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iit|ipy  onfe;  it  gives  to  an  old  sulject  an  ak  of  individuality,  proves  tlia;t  Mtb. 
Norton  has  not  merely  re-minted  an  old  coinage.  Isbal  nanates  to  his  last- 
loved,  Linda,  the  various  sufferings  he  has  enduxed  in  hdng  time  after  time  in 
home  aHer  home, 


-doomed  to  be 


The  last  leaf  that  by  heaven's  decree, 
Must  hang  upon  a  blasted  tree." 

In  one  instance,  his  English  love,  *'  Edith,"  changes  firom  affection  to  hate, 
and  dies  literally  of  horror,  at  ever  having  held  communion  with  one  so  ab- 
honed  of  God  and  man.  Xari£a,  a  Moorish  £emale,  is  of  a  higher  cast  of  cha- 
racter. She  weds  him,  in  ignorance ;  and  onlv,  after  a  course  of  years,  begins 
by  his  worn  looks,  self-abandoned  manners,  ana  yet  unwhitening  hair,  to  suspect 
that  evil  lurks  beneath  his  aspect  uod  has  a  place  in  his  history.  She  asks  no 
questions— but  ^  doubts  yet  dotes,  suspects  yet  fcmdly  loves,"  and  is  finally  worn 
out  in  the  strife.  It  is  one  of  the  best  passages  in  the  book  which  describes  the 
ill-mated  pair  sitting  beside  the  Guadalquiver ;  one  filled  with  bodings  of  death, 
the  other  with  the  blighting  consciousness  thai,  as  rmids  the  common  q;ian  of 
life,  he  can  never  die.  The  contrast,  too,  between  tnem  is  affecting— for  they 
have  lived  long  together : — 

**  Time  o'er  her  form  had  thrown  his  misty  veil. 

And  all  her  ebon  curls  were  streaked  with  grey ; 

But  mine  was  youthful ;  yet  such  youth  as  glows 

In  the  young  tree  b^r  lightning  acamed  and  bUisted; — 

That  ioyless  waves  its  mack  and  leafless  boughs, 

On  which  spring  showers  and  lummer  wanndi  are  wasted. 

The  lines  upon  the  brow  were  those  of  age ; 

The  hollow  cheek  might  speak  of  time  or  woe ; 

But  all  the  rest  was  as  in  life's  first  stage-— 

The  tangled  curls  without  one  touch  of  snow." 

This  will  remind  every  one,  acquainted  with  diat  phikMophical  romance,  of 
Godwin's  St  Leon  j  and,  in  truth,  it  is  tacit  eulogy  to  find  any  similar  descrip- 
tions readable,  after  the  love  and  sorrow  of  the  high  souled  Marquerite,  and  the 
truthful  impassioned  eloquence  of  St  Leon,  when  his  visions  of  glory  and 
power  are  past,  and  he  finos  himself  rendered,  even  by  the  gifts  he  coveted,  lonely 
and  despised.  But  to  return  to  our  poetess.  Isbal,  the  undying  one,  next  gives 
a  brief  review  of  the  sad  sights  he  looked  upon  in  various  places — and  this  is 
not  to  our  taste  a  happy  thought,  it  gives  a  tame  didactic  air,  and  interrunts  the 
narrative.  Miriam  next  appears  amongst  the  list  of  loved  ones — watched  from 
sunny  infancyr  into  loving  womanhood ;  we  love  her  best  of  any.  Isbal  cannot 
bring  himself  to  tell  her  Lis  doom — and  lest  she,  like  the  rest,  should  find  it  out, 
or  be  disgusted,  or  die,  as  eventually  she  must,  a  faded  tUug — he  kills  her. 
He  is  placed  on  the  rack — a  storm  aisperses  the  multitude  and  sets  him  free. 
In  short,  through  various  grades  of  misery  and  madness,  we  come  to  canto  four, 
to  his  flight  with  Linda — ^the  pursuit'^hipwreck  of  those  who  pursue — ^her 
safety  ftma  the  ship  on  foe— and  final  death  (alas,  all  diebutone!)---and  to  the 
end  of  the  poem.  As  a  poem  it  is  highly  picturesque,  graceful,  full  at  times  of 
sweetness  and  pathos — ^is  charmingly  vaned  with  songs,  fit  for  singing,  and 
leares  one  with  an  impression  that  the  authoress  must  be  as  lovely  as  me  is  said 
to  be,  and  with  a  feelmg  that  would  tempt  one  to  say,  as  Wordsworth  did  to  his 
Highland  giri — 

<<  God  shield  thee  to  thy  latest  years ! 
I  neither  know  thee  nor  thy  peers, 
And  yet  my  eyes  are  filled  with  tears." 

But  females  ntwr  succeed  in  long  poems.    Thdr  muse  can  dance  **  like  a  wave 
o'  the  lea,'*  and  be  like  the  same  wave,  lovdy  in  dinolation ;  but  as  to  plough^ 
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ing  the  deep  like  a  ship  with  all  sails  set,  commanding  the  winds  (o  fill  them, 
and  the  harbour  to  give  her  rest-^in  other  words,  to  exhibit  grandeur,  possioD, 
and  sustained  stren^— it  is  out  of  the  question.  A  woman's  lyrics  are  often 
lovely  as  a  bank  of  primroses,  and  primroses  she  may  plant  at  the  foot  of  forest 
trees;  but  her  oakt  will  never  be  those  of  Bashan,  only  those  that  Sir  O.  Mac- 
artney met  with  in  China,  dwarf  ones  in  porcelain  vases.  Mrs.  Norton  has  less 
spiritual  beauty  about  her  poetry  than  Mrs.  Hemans,  and  less  brilliant  fancy 
than  Miss  Landon;  she  has  not  the  genuine  old-English  genius  of  Mrs.  Joanna 
fiaillie,  nor  the  quiet  depth  of  Miss  Bowles ;  but  she  is  a  lovely  writer,  and 
has  something  of  a  spirit  peculiar  to  herself— the  picturesque  of  feeling.  In 
her  wise  fear  of  being  frivolous,  we  would  venture  to  suggest  a  caution  on  the 
score  of  never  chusing  any  subject  that  might  fiurly  be  termed  unfeminine. 
Sex  ouj^t  ever  to  be  shown  in  choice  and  treatment  of  character  and  incident; 
and  »*  The  Boatswain's  Song,"  and  «  Description  of  a  Lost  Friend,"  whilst 
clever,  jar  somewhat  upon  the  feelings.  To  "  The  Undying  One,"  are  appended 
lyrics,  many  of  which  ate  lovely.  "  Recollections,"  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  old 
poets ;  and  some  of  the  songs  scattered  through  the  volume,  are  equal  to  any 
songs  of  the  day,  and  superior  to  most  Quotmg  one  of  her  lyncs^  we  now  bid 
Mrs.  Norton  a  frank  and  kind  farewell : — 

<<  We  have  been  friends  together. 

In  sunshine  and  in  shade ; 

Since  first  beneath  the  chestnut  trees 

In  infancy  we  played. 

But  coldness  dwells  within  thy  heart, 

A  doud  is  on  thy  brow ; 

We  have  been  friends  together — 

Shall  a  light  word  part  us  now  ? 

We  have  been  gay  toother ; 
We  have  laughed  at  kttle  jests ; 
For  the  fount  of  hope  was  gushing 
Wann  and  joyous  in  our  breasts. 
But  laughter  now  hath  fied  thy  Up» 
And  sullen  glooms  thy  brow : 
We  have  been  gay  together — 
Shall  a  light  word  part  us  now? 

We  have  been  sad  together, 

We  have  wept  with  bitter  tears 

O'er  the  grass-grown  graves,  where  slambered 

The  hopes  of  early  years. 

The  voices  which  are  silent  there 

Would  bid  thee  clear  thy  brow : 

We  have  been  sad  together — 

Oh !  what  sha^l  part  us  now  ?'* 


The  Irish  Cottagers.    By  Martin  Doyle.    Dublin:  William  Cuny  and 
Co.     1830. 

The  professed  object  of  this  unpretending  little  volume  is  to  convey  sound 
practical  advice  to  the  rural  population  of  Ireland,  through  a  familiar  and 
entertaining  medium ;  and  this  the  author  has  accompUshed  by  contrasting 
the  very  different  fortunes  attendant  on  two  small  farmera  in  the  province  of 
Leinster.  The  work  opens  with  the  marriage  of  Mick  Kinshella  with  Miss 
Brady ;  and  the  preliminary  arrangements  between  the  fathers  of  the  future 
bride  and  bridegroom  respecting  the  marrij^e  portion,  the  division  of  the 
parkeensy  the  cow  and  sheep,  are  discussed  in  a  style  genuinely  Irish.  The 
wedding  succeeds;  but  in  the  list  of  requisites  we  must  enter  our  MOteat 
against  tobacco ;  for  however  essential  **  bacco"  may  be  to  an  Irish  waiie,  we 
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place  no  faith  in  its  essentiality  to  an  Irish  weddinff.  The  priest  putting  hack 
nis  watch  a  full  hour,  in  order  that  twelve  o*clock  may  not  surprise  him  too 
suddenly  on  Shrove  Tuesday  night,  is  hy  no  means  uncommon,  inasmuch  as 
his  reverence  has  to  say  mass  the  following  day,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
tasted  nothing  since  twelve  o*clock,  at  leastj  the  night  preceding. 

Neit  commences  MicVs  farm  management,  in  which  several  improvements 
suggested  by  Mr.  Bruce,  an  English  landlord,  who  went  over  to  reside  upon 
his  estate,  are  inti'oduced,  and  their  superiority  over  the  old  system  fully 
justified  hy  the  result.  No  doubt  the  general  adoption  of  such  an  improved 
systeiii  of  husbandry  would  do  much  good,  if  the  argumentum  ad  verectmdiam, 
max  ^Hlius  our  fathers  did  it  before  us,"  could  be  got  over.  As  maybe 
naturally  expected,  Mick  Kinshella  succeeds  in  his  imdertaldngs,  and  though 
the  happiness  of  his  little  cottage  is  chequered  by  the  death  of  a  favourite 
child,  still  his  situation  presents  a  strong  contrast  to  that  of  the  peasantry 
around  him.  Tiie  style  and  phraseology  of  the  woric  suits  it  in  a  peculiar 
manner  for  circulation  among  Uie  farming  classes,  aided  in  no  small  degree  by 
the  size  and  cheapness  of  the  volume.  Its  delineation  of  Irish  character  is 
extremely  faithful,  and  there  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  that  cunning, 
Ilibemia  ^  knowingness"  for  which  the  lower  order  of  the  Irish  are  proverbial ; 
we  subjoin  it  as  a  rair  specimen  of  the  whole. 

Nick  Moran,  the  verv  antipodes  of  Mick  Kinshella  in  sobriety,  attention, 
and  good  management,  ouys  a  poney  which  would  reonire  all  the  inj^enuity  of 
a  Smithfield  horse-dealer  to  pass  off.  It  was  a  beast  tnat "  woiild  neither  lead 
nor  drive,  and  its  determination  to  draw  anything  was  insuperable.'^  Nick 
forces  it  as  far  as  a  neighbouring  fair,  where  he  enters  into  treaty  with  a  quaker 
for  die  purchase  of  his  invaluable. 

«  Frieiwi— What  will  thee  take  for  thy  pony  ? 

Nick, — Fifteen  guineas,  your  honour. 

Friend, — Don't  honour  me;  < honour  to  whom  honour.*  But  won't  thee 
take  less  ? 

iVtc/t. — (Scratching  his  head,  and  considering  perhaps  that  the  quaker  was 
not  to  be  huxtered  with.)    Maybe  I  might  give  a  lucky  penny. 

Friend, — But,  first,  will  he  draw  a  car  or  a  little  carriage?  Thee  must 
engage  him. 

A'icA. — Och!  let  him  abne  for  thAt, 

Friend. — Will  thee  warrant  him  to  plough  ? 

Mck, — To  plough,  18  it?  I  tell  you  what  V^\  warrant,  that  car,  cart,  and 
plough  are  aO  alike  to  him." 

The  poney,  as  may  be  expected,  is  purchased;  but  Nick's  evil  geniius 
conducts  him  into  a  tent,  where  he  remains  until  the  kicking  propensities  of 
the  poney  are  discovered,  and  Nick  is  obliged  to  refund  the  money » minus 
what  part  of  it  was  expended  on  whiskey-punch.  There  is  another  good 
scene  at  the  sessions  of  Famashesherry,  whicn  ends  in  Nick's  commitment  to 
the  tread-wheel ;  and  after  a  variety  of  futile  attempts  at  recovering  himself, 
Nick  at  last  emigrates  to  America  to  begin  the  world  afresh  at  the  age  of 
fifty. 

Should  the  work  be  circulated  amongst  the  peasantry,  we  would  recommend 
the  excision  of  the  anecdote  about  Father  Murphy's  watch. 


The  Deliverance  of  Switzerland  ;  a  Dramatic  Poem.    By  H.  C.  Deakin« 
London,  1830. 

The  writer  of  this  poem  apologises,  in  a  somewhat'  egotistical  preface,  for 
publisliing  a  work  which  we  concur  with  him  in  thinking  to  be  a  very  near  ap- 
proach to  a  superfluitv.  It  was  suggested  to  him,  it  seems,  by  a  perusal  of 
'*  Nayler's  Helvetia,*'  the  fifth  chapter  of  which  agitated  his  brain  and  made  it 
mad  with  music ;  '*  nor  was  it,"  the  author  observes,  "  until  I  had  seized  my 
pen  and  tranquillized  my  spirit  by  emptying  my  heart,  that  sapience  returned, 


and  nude  »e  led  yrbai  an  ««  I'd  been,  to  make  to  mncii  ado  afcont  noChlae.'* 
If  Mr.  Dealdn  really  compoaed  this  long  dnunatic  poem  under  the  same  infliH 
ence  e^enenoed  by  our  dd  aoquaintance  Bottom,  when  Titania  paid  oonit  to 
him,  it  is  ai  leaat  oandid  in  him  to  teU  us  so ;  for  he  has  relieved  us  from  the 
unpleasant  necessity  of  expressing  a  somewhat  similar  oanvictiony  aud  of 
putting  his  own  opinion  of  this  pmormance  into  polite  language^  But  we 
cannot  hdp  suspecting  that  Mr.  Dealdn  is  not  sincere,  and  that  he  is  much  bet- 
ter  satisfied  with  his  cmuna  than  liie  above  anti-poetical  paragraph  would  lead  us 
to  siq^pose.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  parallel,  with  respect  to  Bottom, 
holds  good  in  one  particular ;  for  the  poet  ^^roais  an  'twere  any  nightingale ;" 
and,  lue  his  immortal  prototype,  is  evidently  undecided  whether  he  shaJl  play 
the  "  lion"  or  the  ^  suckiiig  dove."  The  cnersy  and  enthusiasm  of  men  groan- 
ing under  tyranny,  burning  with  an  insatialue  thirst  for  freedom,  struggling 
with  the  stoim  of  deqiotiBm  that  drives  them  from  the  mountain-iops  into  the 
^'allies,  and  firom  the  forest  to  the  flood,— 4his  is  too  often  expressed  in  soft 
common  places,  and  spiritless  denunciations.  Where  the  language  should  be 
lofty  it  is  difiiise ;  in^ead  of  comprising  the  strength  and  spirit  of  the  patriot 
into  a  single  sentence,  his  eloquence  wanders  away  through  two  or  three  pages, 
and  ultimately  exhausts  itself  without  effecting  any  thing.  Where  one  expres- 
sive word  is  required,  we  find  at  least  three  weak  ones ;  the  author  not  being 
aware  that  in  poetry  two  negatives  make  but  a  very  unsatisfactoiy  affinnatiTc. 
We  will  not  oontend  that  a  few  fioweis  may  not  be  found,  *^  hx  between,"  in— 

«  The  dry  desart  of  a  thousand  lines ;" 

or  that  the  grain  of  gold  that  is  so  industriously  beaten  oat,  and  spread  over  an 
immeasuraUe  surface^  is  not  the  pure  and  genuine  <»e  of  poetry.  We  diink 
that  it  is ;  and  that  Mr.  Deakinf  by  limitiug  himself  to  less  ambitious  flightB, 
by  letting  the  eagles  rest  quietly  upon  the  hills,  and  by  joining  the  swallows  or 
the  swans  that  fly  or  float  without  endangering  their  pinions — ^may  yet  beoene 
a  bird  of  some  omen.  We  wish  we  had  space  to  iUustrate  the  truth  of  these 
remarks,  by  extracting  any  one  page  of  this  volume — ^it  would  explain  kseif 
better  than  all  the  comments  that  could  be  written  upon  it  Heie  is  a  litde 
passage  that  is,  in  some  respects,  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  seems  to  have 
guided  the  poet ;  it  is  from  the  latter  part  of  the  drama,  which  is  decidedly  the 
best: — 

*'  Great  purposes  can  never  be  attained, 
Without  great  risks ! — ^why,  life's  itself  a  risk, 
Fettered  or  free ! — this  hour  we  call  our  own; 
The  next,  the  all-usurmng  winds  perehaBoe^ 
Our  spirits  sustain.     Prudence,  to  the  bnive. 
Is  the  fight  arm  of  farevery :  and  Hope, 
Patient  and  passionless  Iiope,  the  polar  star 
That  lights  the  slave  through  the  dark  night  of  day, 
And  leads  him  to  ^  bri^tness  of  the  morning.'* 


The  Polar  Star  of  Entertainment  and  Popular  Science.     Vol  S. 
H.  Flower.    1830. 

One  of  the  cheapest  compilations  ever  published.    This  volume  oontuas 
upwards  of  four  hundred  closely  and  neatly  printed  pages,  and  comprises  the 

Suit  of  every  useful  and  popular  work  published  during  the  first  quarter  of 
e  pBBsent  vear,  from  folio  to  duodecimo.  The  selections  have  beai  made 
vrith  tasle  and  judgment,  which  is  more  than  we  can  say  of  some  puhlicatkNis  of 
a  similar  nature,  that  are  principally  confined  to  extracts  frran  woiks  of  men 
amuaament,  or  papen  upon  subjects  ei  a  tempomry  aud  trifling  interest  The 
artades  in  this  voluine  aie  chidly  of  a  more  enduring  ohaiaoter^  die  gigrhas 
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not  encToached  too  far  upon  the  giave,  nor  lias  the  grare  entirely  overshadowed 
the  gay.  The  magazines  and  reviews  have  heen  the  principal  contrihutors  to  its 
pages;  the  whole  essence  of  them  has  been  ingeniously  extracted.  Due  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  source  from  whence  the  several  articles  are  derived  is  made, 
however,  in  every  instance,  with  a  spirit  of  honesty  and  fair-dealing  which  we 
are  sorry  to  find  is  as  rare  as  it  is  estimable.  Nor  has  the  compiler  done  by 
his  materials  as  gypsies  do  by  children,  *'  disfigured  them  to  malce  them  pass 
for  his  own.*'  In  most  cases,  where  abridgment  was  found  necessary,  the 
essay  has  been  improved  by  it ;  and  in  no  one  instance  has  it  been  weakened 
or  maimed  by  die  operation.  We  hail  with  unfeigned  pleasure  the  dissemi- 
nation of  such  works  as  these,  that  tend  to  scatter  among  the  humbler 
classes  a  mass  of  information  from  which,  as  originally  published,  they  would 
most  probably  have  been  shut  out  The  ^  Polar  Star**  alone  contains  a  libraiy 
of  knowledge  upon  ahnost  every  subject 


JuvBNiLE  Library;  Vol.  I.    lives  of  Remarkable  Youths  of  Both  Sexes; 
in  two  vols.    Vol.  L  pp.  277.    London :  Colbom  and  Bentky.    18dO« 

High  as  our  expectations  had  been  raised  by  the  names  of  the  editor  and 
publishers  of  this  little  volume,  we  have  found  them  exceeded  by  the  work 
itself;  and  we  can  scarcely  imagine  a  more  acceptable  present  for  our  young 
friends  during  this  holiday  time.  Perhaps  no  study  is  either  so  useful  or  so 
interesting  to  young  persons  as  the  lives  of  remarkable  children ;  and  if  it  be 
true  that  we  never  nerfectly  sympathize  with  any  hero  or  heroine  unless  we 
can  perfectly  identify  ourselves  with  their  feelings,  the  similarity  of  age  and 
situation  must  render  the  adventures  detailed  in  this  little  book  particularly 
delightful  to  the  young  people  for  whose  use  it  is  designed.  There  are  nine  lives 
contained  in  this  volume,  Edward  the  sixth.  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Blair,  Pascal, 
Condiar,  De  Montcolm,  Volney  Bechner,  the  admirable  Crichton,  Moyaxt, 
Angelo  de  la  Moriniere,  and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  We  were  most  pleased 
with  the  lives  of  Ladv  Jane  Grey,  and  Angelo  de  la  Moriniere ;  the  latter  indeed 
presents  a  beautiful  picture  of  what  an  amiable  and  highly  intelligent  girl 
should  be.  Nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  the  delicate  and  trolr 
feminine  grace  which  pervades  her  character;  and  her  humility,  notwithstand- 
ing the  surprising  extent  and  variety  of  her  acquirements,  affords  a  striking 
lesson  to  those  who,  finding  a  little  learning  more  than  their  weak  heads  can 
bear,  give  it  vent  in  pedantry.  We  would  here  willingly  lay  aside  our  pen, 
as  the  office  of  praise  is  so  much  more  agreeable  than  wat  of  censure,  but, 
alas,  our  duty  is  imperative,  and  even  critics  are  not  exempt  from  the 
relentless  destiny  which  decrees  that  few  roses  are  permitted  to  bloom  without 
thorns.  Before  we  venture  to  find  fault,  we  have,  however,  more  to  praise ; 
the  printing,  paper,  and  in  short  what  is  technically  called  ^  the  getting  up  of 
the  book,'*  cannot  be  excelled.  The  embellishments  are  also  very  good,  with 
the  exception  of  the  engraving  of  the  Princess  Victoria  being  placed  so  high 
by  the  binder  that  it  appears  upon  the  point  of  taking  flight  and  leaving  us 
behind;  and  the  print  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  taken  in  his  youth,  being  so 
totally  unlike  the  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  of  our  recollection,  as  to  confuse  our 
ideas  of  his  personal  identity.  The  lives  we  object  to  are  those  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  and  Moyart  Both  were,  it  is  true,  wonderful  children ;  but  both  lived 
past  the  period  which,  according  to  our  ideas,  should  have  entitled  them  to 
admission  in  a  work  like  the  present  The  lives  of  men  embrace  incidents, 
feelings,  and  we  might  add  vices,  from  which  childhood  must  necesBarily  be 
free ;  and  though  no  glaring  improprieties  are  detailed  in  either  of  the  lives 
in  question,  the  idleness  and  petulaiioe  of  Moyart,  and  the  negUgence  and 
pecuniary  embarrassments  of  Sur  Thomas,  are  by  no  means  examples  to  hold 
up  for  toe  imitation  of  youth.  Notwithstanding  these  dight  objeetions,  we 
think  the  volume  before  us  interesting  and  instraotivei  and  we  fattve  no  doidrt 
Imt  that  il  wiD  meet  with  complete  ni0O6iik 
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«  The  King's  Own."    Bj  the  author  qf  "  The  Naval  Officer."    3  toIs.    Lon- 
don :  Colbum  and  Bentley. 

These  volumes  may  be  called  amphibious ;  they  present  an  agreeable  mix- 
ture of  land  and  water.  The  author  stands  with  one  foot  on  the  sea,  and  the 
other  on  the  shore.  His  nautical  excursions  seldom  extend  beyond  the  compass 
of  a  chapter,  when  he  casts  anchor,  takes  a  trip  by  land,  sees  how  his  charac- 
ters are  going  on,  settles  his  affairs,  and  puts  off  to  sea  again.  His  style,  of 
course,  paSrtalces  of  the  variety  that  characterizes  his  subjects — now  emulating 
the  soft  dialect  of  Bond-street,  and  anon  rising  into  the  roar  of  the  Baltic ;  here 
you  perceive  symptoms  of  the  smoke  of  the  metropolis ;  and  there  the  spny 
of  the  Mediterranean  is  dashing  and  foaming  in  every  sentence.  Hanmiocksi 
grog,  main-top-sails,  and  twenty-four-pounders,  are,  for  a  time,  the  order  of  the 
day ;  the  scene  is  suddenly  changed,  and  the  dialogue  of  the  quarter-dedc  dies 
away  into  discussions  upon  natural  history,  stories  of  leopard-hunts,  essavs  on 
puffing,  and  chapters  on  matrimonial  misunderstandings.  Upon  the  whole,  we 
are  very  much  pleased  with  the  character  of  this  norel ;  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, where  the  opinions  of  the  author  peep  out,  we  have  been  pleased  with 
them ;  although  we  cannot  see  why  his  love  of  the  service  to  which  he  belongs 
should  have  led  him  into  such  an  inveterate  hatred  of  Mr.  Hume.  Had  the 
financier  been  a  Frenchnuui,  that  legitimate  object  of  your  real  British  ssilor^s 
antipathy,  he  could  not  have  been  fired  upon  more  fiercely.  With  the  plot  we  aie 
not  so  well  satisfied ;  the  nature  of  the  story  obliging  the  author  to  keep  his 
hero  perpetuallv  in  the  back-ground.  We  must  remark,  however,  that  it  by  no 
means  obliged  nim  to  poison  him  in  the  last  scene,  after  he  had  triumphed 
over  the  perib  of  shin  wreck,  fire,  and  battle.  He  is  the  son  of  Peters  (one  of 
the  chief  agents  in  tne  meeting  at  the  Nore)  with  whose  history  the  novd 
opens.  He  becomes  a  midshipman,  and  afterwards  third  lieutenant  of  the  As- 
pasia ;  is  wrecked  upon  the  Irish  coast ;  wounded  by  a  ganff  of  Irish  plunder- 
ers ;  relieved  most  critically  bv  the  veiy  lady  that  he  is  in  love  with  ;  and  is 
most  superfluously,  most  mistajcenly  poisonea,  at  the  very  moment  that  he  turns 
out  to  be  the  heir  of  Admiral  De  Uourcy,  and  when  youth,  love,  and  happiness 
are  just  ushering  him  into  a  new  existence. .  Authors,  like  lathers,  must  hare 
^  flinty  hearts,"  or  they  could  not  trifle  in  this  way  with  the  feelings  of  their 
readers.  If  we  want  misery,  we  can  read  the  Newgate  Calendar,  or  visit 
Betihlehem  Hospital ;  but  we  can  see  no  reason  why  novel-writers  should  look 
invariablv  at  the  dark  side  of  things,  and  turn  human  life  into  a  tragedy,  whe- 
ther it  aamits  of  it  or  not  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  terminations  of  this  kind 
are  brought  about  unnaturally,  or  to  say  the  least  of  it,  imj>robably,  as  in  the 
instance  before  us.  lliere  is  not  only  a  want  of  taste,  but  a  want  of  truth,  in 
these  morbid  strainings  after  the  strixing  and  the  horrible.  Many  of  the  inci- 
dents, however,  are  excellent ;  and  the  characters,  with  onlv  two  or  three  ex* 
ceptions,  are  fetched  with  extraordinary  force  and  freedom.  We  like  the 
nautical  group  the  best — ^it  has  the  true  salt-water  flavour.  The  midshipman's 
berth  islue  a  scene  from  Hogarth.  The  storm,  the  wreck — the  cold,  fixed,  de> 
termined  spirit  of  the  captain  in  chasing  an  enemy  amidst  the  homus  of  the 
tempest,  to  die  inevitable  destruction  of  his  own  vessel  and  that  which  he  is  par- 
suing— are  admirably  described.  We  have,  moreover,  to  thank  the  author  (or 
stripping  the  seaman's  character  of  the  tar  and  technicality  Qi  we  may  use 
sucn  terms)  bv  which  it  has  been  so  long  obscured.  In  the  "  King's  Own,"  the 
sailor  is  mucn  more  like  a  human  being  than  some  of  his  recent  chnmiders 
have  represented  him ;  and  he  is  all  the  better  for  it  The  author  has  added 
very  materially  to  the  effect  of  his  picture,  by  being  natural.  He  perceives, 
with  true  discrimination,  that  the  naval  character  is  too  rich,  too  grotesave  in 
itself  to  require  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament ;  and  knows  very  well  tnat  it 
would  be  a  waste  both  of  time  and  talent  to  throw  <*  perfume*'  upon  the  '*  violet," 
or  pitch  upon  the  sailor.  He  is  complete  in  himsel^-the  very  perfection  of  the 
poet— notbinff  can  imniove  him. 

We  have  merred  in  tbiB,  and  one  or  two  other  volumes  that  have  ht^lj 
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faDen  under  our  notice,  a  very  earnest,  if  not  a  very  successful  attempt  to  ex- 
pound the  mysteries  of  the  modem  system  of  reviewing,  and  to  attack  the  char- 
acters of  critics  in  general,  hy  way,  we  presume,  of  being  before-hand  with 
them.  Upon  this  subject  we  have  not  time,  neither  have  we  the  inclination,  to 
say  one  word,  except  to  remark,  that  in  each  of  these  attacks  we  have  observed 
a  ludicrous  want  of  information  upon  many  of  the  points  at  issue,  and  a  me- 
lancholy lack  of  liberality  upon  all  of  them. 


Selp-Kxaminations  in  Euclid  ;  designed  for  Schools  and  Universities.    By 
J.  M.  F.  Wright,  B.  A. 

This  is  an  excellent  treatise,  constructed  upon  a  plan  both  useful  and  new. 
lis  object  is  to  render  the  elements  of  Euclid  more  easy  and  perspicuous ;  to 
remedy  the  defects,  and  supply  the  omissions,  of  that  immortal  work ;  and  to 
continue  the  subject  of  geometry  up  to  the  present  advanced  state  of  general 
science.  The  want  of  space  prevents  us  at  present  from  saying  more  than  that 
the  work  exhibits  a  large  quantity  of  sound  sense,  good  taste,  and  philosophical 
discrimination,  and  cannot,  therefore,  fail  to  be  highly  useful  to  teachers  as  well 
as  to  pupils.  A  book  of  this  kind  is  worth  a  thousand  of  those  volumes  of 
dedttcible  tricks,  which  have  issued  from  the  press,  upon  the  subject  of  geome- 
trical science,  and  which  have  an  immediate  tendency  to  reverse  all  the  opera- 
tions by  which  general  knowledge  is  collected  from  particular  facts  and 
particuiar  propositions.  We  earnestly  recommend  these  ^'self-examinations/' 
as  a  book  which  every  student  in  geometry  ought  to  peiiise  concurrently  wi^i 
the  elements  of  Euclid. 


AsTRiEL ;  a  Poem,  in  two  cantos.    London,  1830. 

This  little  poem  is  of  German  birth.  It  relates  the  story  of  Korner,  who, 
being  wounded  in  an  attack  upon  the  French,  and  left  "  in  the  thicket  of  an 
ancient  wood,"  receives  a  visit  from  a  spirit,  who  has  wandered  from  the 
*'  bright  particular  star"  which  he  inhabits,  to  make  the  tour  of  the  earth,  and 
to  inform  himself  how  things  are  going  on  amongst  us.  Having  heard  tlie 
young  soldier's  story  he  relates  his  own,  and  announces  his  intention  of  paying 
a  visit  to  NapoleonJ^  with  the  view  of  acouiring  some  knowledge  of  the  "  Cor- 
sican's"  character  and  proceedings — and,  for  aught  we  can  tell,  of  writing  a 
book  about  him  on  his  return  to  his  staiiy  abode.  Komer  ultimately  ''  dies  a 
soldier's  death,''  and  Astriel  (his  etherial  visitor)  hastens  to  his  home  again,  to 

**  Think  sometimes  of  human  pain, 
And  man's  ten  tbousand  groundless  terrors." 

Though  we  cannot  discern  in  all  this  any  vast  display  of  invention  or  imagi- 
nation, we  must  ^ve  the  writer  credit  for  the  taste,  elegance,  and  simplicity,  of 
his  verse,  which  is  invariably  smooth  and  graceful,  and  frequently  energetic. 
We  must  afford  space  for  a  line  or  two,  descriptive  of  the  literary  predilections 
of  the  patriotic  soldier  :— 

**  The  treasures  that  to  Greece  and  Rome  belong, 

With  me  could  ne'er  much  studious  toil  repay ; 
I  found  the  true  sublime  in  Goethe's  song; 

The  beautiful  in  Schiller's  matchless  lay. 
I  loved  my  country's  lanjpiage  and  its  strains. 

And  those  wild  melodies  that  move  the  heart, 
And  all  of  genius,  that  for  aye  remains-<- 

Tbc  bright  creations  of  ideal  ar^" 

This  fanciful  little  production  cannot  fail,  wo  think,  of  being  relished  and 
appreciated  by  poetlcul  refers.    We  give  tbe  author  (vM  credit  for  bis  assert 
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tioD,  that  he  is  not  iadebted  to  any  previous  pcodaetion  apes  the  saaie  snhjcet ; 
and  we  are  sure,  that  had  he  read  Schiller's,  or  even  Mr.  Sheridan  Knowles*  beau- 
tiful melo-drama  (for  we  can  call  it  nothing  else),  he  would  never  have  writm  a 
drama,  which,  though  it  exhibits  talent  and  possesses  one  or  two  scenes  striking 
in  themselves,  must  be  considered  not  only  me  last  but  the  least  of  the  tribates 
that  have  been  offered  up  to  the  patriot  of  Switzerland. 


O'DoNoouoE,  Prince  or  Killarnsy  ;  a  Poem,  in  se^ra  eaiito&    By  Haaaali 

Maria  Bourke.    Dublin,  1830. 

To  expect  to  find  uniformity  of  excellence  in  a  poem  seven  canloe  long, 
would  be  to  dream  of  perfection,  or  of  finding  the  pliilosopher's  sloDe.  It 
would  argue,  at  least,  but  dight  acquaintance  with  the  {Hracticea  of  those  noeli 
who  have  flourished  during  the  last  three  thousand  years,  all  of  whom  Mve 
thought  it  advisable,  or  found  it  convenient,  to  imitate  the  example  of  Homer, 
and  to  refresh  themselves  with  a  siesta  after  the  fadgue  of  a  flight  We  have 
seldom  met  with  a  poet  in  whom  this  natural,  and  pemapsnecessary,  di^ositkm 
was  more  frequently  manifested — who  slept  more  soundly— «nd,  we  may  add, 
who  was  more  refreshed  by  the  slumber,  than  the  auth^  of  the  poem  whose 
seventh  canto  we  have  just  closed.  We  may  go  farther  and  say^  that  we 
hardly  ever  met  with  poetry  (and  we  have  read  all  tluit  has  ever  been  vritten), 
that  exhibits  so  many  degrees  of  excellence  as  Miss  Bourke's ;  thai  rang  to  fre- 
quently in  a  zig-zag  direction,  while  at  the  same  time  it  leeme  to  picscrve 
a  calm,  regular,  octo-syllabic  course.  To  speak  with  brevity — ^we  never  saw  a 
poem,  written  in  the  easiest  measure  of  all,  that  contains  so  many  faulty  lines 
as  this ;  but,  on  the  other  hand  (and  this  we  can  say  with  much  more  se- 
curity), we  have  seen  few,  in  whatever  measure  written,  that  contain  dealer 
and  more  convincing  evidence  that  the  writer  possesses  both  talent  and  tarte, 
and  needs  only  the  acquirement  of  one  habit  to  be  elected  by  the  popular  voice 
into  the  holy  and  happy  circle,  wherein  so  many  ffloriously-gifted  females  have 
already  triumphantly  entered.  The  habit  we  allude  to  is  that  of  taking  Hme, 
She  seems  to  have  published  her  first  thoughts  in  the  first  phrase  she  could  find, 
so  that  while  there  are  many  passages  that  would  add  lustre,  or,  at  all  events, 
take  no  light  from  the  glory  of  the  greatest  writers  of  the  age,  there  are  some 
few  (we  are  very  unwuling  to  think  them  numerous)  that  would  be  unwurthy 
of  the  worst  Her  poem  possesses  one  fault,  which  is  seldom  forgiven  by  a 
reader,  but  which,  however  unpardonable  in  itself,  is  singularly  easy  to  amend 
— ^it  is  too  long.  Had  it  been  limited  to  any  one  of  those  heads  which  decorate 
her  several  cantos — ^The  Spell,  The  Prophecy,  or  the  Combat — we  should  have 
been  less  wearied  by  the  monotonous  flow  of  a  verse  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  could 
never  carry  beyond  the  point  of  endurance.  The  story  of"  O'Donoghue"  iscleveriy 
constructed,  though  it  has  slight  claims  upon  the  sympathies  of  the  reader,  the 
interest  arising  principally  from  descriptions  of  character,  &om  glimpses  of 
scenery, and  from  traditional  associations.  The  "  Prince  of  Killainey,'*  and*'  the 
young  and  lovely  Rhinda  More,''  are  fine  poetical  pictures.  The  huntsmea, 
combatants,  chiefs,  and  minstrels,  that  complete  the  catalogue,  are,  in  maay 
instances,  well-dravm,  and  occasionally  well-grouped ;  and  me  naiads  and  fan- 
ciful personages  are  as  etherial  as  possible.  This  part  of  the  poem  espedaHy 
indicates  the  possession  of  a  playful  and  graceful  imagination.  In  closing  our 
remarks  upon  this  production,  we  are  inclined  to  detract  something  from  the 
severity  of  our  remarks  upon  the  fiinlts  which  disfignre  it,  hr  attributing  some 
few  of  them  to  the  printer,  whose  sins  we  suspect  are  mncn  more  numeimis 
than  the  list  of  errata  would  lead  us  to  expect  In  the  notes  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  either  the  printer  or  the  poet  has  much  to  answer  for;  and  a  fooC-note  in 
another  part  of  the  volume,  commencesi  "In  thetn  days  of  primidve  Chris- 
tianity," &c. 
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Conversations  on  Reliqion  with  Lord  Byron  and  others,  held  iu 
Cephalonia,  a  short  time  previous  to  his  Lordship's  Death.  By  the  late 
James  Kennedy,  M.D.,  of  H.  M.  Staff.    Murray.    8vo.  pp.  461. 

There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  ivhich  more  strongly  indicates  the  march  of 
intellect,  and  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  Sian  the  number  of  females 
to  whose  literary  labours  we  are  indebted  for  amusement  and  instruction  at  the 
present  day.  In  the  afi;e  of  the  virgin  qneen  and  her  sister,  thev  were  them- 
selves almost  the  only  females  in  England  who  could  reaxl  and  write ;  and 
they  indeed,  as  every  one  knows, 

<<  Did  rise  betimes,  and  breakfiuted  as  soon 
On  beef  and  beer,  then  studied  Greek  till  noon." 

In  the  Augustan  age  of  England,  females  first  began  to  write  as  well  as 
read,  and  a  Behn,  a  Centlevre,  and  a  Montague,  distinguished  themselves  in 
literature.  They  were,  however,  rarm  aves  in  their  generation,  and  had  so 
little  of  female  delicacy  or  even  decency,  that  we  almost  wish,  like  Sir  Anthony 
Absolute,  that  *^  they  knew  only  the  names  of  the  twenty-four  letters,  ifnthout 
any  of  their  mischievous  combinations."  But  in  this,  our  dav,  women' dispute 
the  palm  with  ourselves;  with  minds  equally  cultivated,  and  with  a  delicacy 
of  taste  and  a  graceful  ease  which  we  cannot  hope  to  attain,  they  occupy 
departments  of  literature,  which  they  are  almost  exclusively  fitted  to  adorn ; 
and  a  female  is  now  no  longer  the  forlorn  object  she  once  was,  when  left 
friendless  and  unprovided  to  an  unfeeling  world ;  but  her  pen  is  a  source  of 
honourable  independence  to  herself,  as  of  pleasure  and  instruction  to  the 
public.  We  know  not  a  more  interesting  object  than  one  of  these  females,  with 
on  accomplished  mind,  but  a  fragile  frame,  and  acute  sensibilities,  launching 
her  frail  baxk  on  the  Ocean  of  literature,  shrinldng  from  any  rude  breeze,  but 
obliged  to  encounter  the  surly  blasts  of  every  critical  Boreas.  For  ourselves, 
whenever  we  see  the  light  and  elegant  skiff  tossed  upon  the  billows,  raised 
by  an  unfeeling  Contemporary,  we  are  inclined  to  say  to  him,  m  the  words  of 
Alexander  Stephens, — 

«  Gease»  rude  Boreas,  blustering  railer.** 

But  of  all  those  who  are  objects  of  respect  and  regard  in  this  way,  there  are 
none  who  excite  our  sympathy  in  a  higher  degree,  than  the  widows  of 
good  and  learned  men.  belected  as  partners  of  their  life  from  congenial 
qualities,  they  become  at  their  death  their  literary  executors.  Having  frequently 
accompanied  their  husbands  into  distant  countries,  they  have  been  the  sharers  in 
all  their  toils,  and  the  participators  in  all  their  knowledge ;  and  the  accounts 
they  give  of  all  they  felt  and  all  they  saw,  while  permrming  the  duties  of 
affection  and  love,  in  perils  by  land,  and  in  perils  by  water,  in  health  and  in 
sickness,  and  finally  closing  the  eyes  of  a  beloved  partner  in  some  remote 
region,  has  something  exceedingly  touching  in  its  details;  and  when  they 
finallj[  become  the  trustees  of  their  frmne,  and  the  guardians  of  their  intellec- 
tual treasures,  we  read  the  posthumou»  works  they  publish  with  an  extraor- 
dinary pleasure,  as  books  not  less  recommended  by  the  valuable  matter  tibey 
contain,  than  from  the  charm  thrown  over  them  by  their  interesting  and 
accomplished  editors. 

There  are  now  before  us  three  works  of  this  kind  which  have  appeared 
nearly  at  the  same  time:  the  Memoirs  of  the  accomplished  Governor  of 
Java,  by  Ladv  Raffles;  the  Life  of  the  excellent  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  by  Mrs. 
Heber ;  and  tne  Conversations  of  the  pious  physician  of  Cephalonia  with  Lord 
Byron,  by  Mrs.  Kennedy.  These  ladies  are  all  the  respective  and  respected 
widows  of  the  good  men  they  write  about ;  they  were  their  companions  in 
foreign  lands,  and  now  pav  the  last  tribute  of  love  to  their  memory. 

Dr.  Kennedy  received  his  medical  education  in  Edinburgh.    He  was  first 
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intended  for  the  bar,  but  his  thirst  for  general  knowledge  led  him  to  rtudy 
medicine,  as  embracing  a  much  more  extensive  field  of  information.  He 
became  a  medical  officer,  and  was  appointed  on  the  staff  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
in  the  year  1823,  where  he  met  Lord  Byron  at  Argostoli,  in  Cephalonia,  on 
his  way  to  Greece.  His  Lordship  had  come  in  the  brig  Hercules ;  he  was 
accompanied  by  Count  Gamba,  Messrs.  Brown  and  Trelawney,  two  English 
p;entlemen,  and  Dr.  Bruno,,  a  young  Italian  physician.  A  deep  and  thorouffb 
inrestigation  of  the  Scriptures,  was  one  of*  the  objects  to  which  Dr.  Kennedy 
deroted  his  persevering  attention,  and  he  was  zealously  co-operating  in  dis- 
seminating them  amoiig  the  Greeks,  when  Lord  Byron  arrivei.  Fml  of  the 
important  subject,  and  heariag  the  reports  of  his  Lordship's  infidelity,  he 
naturally  felt  an  inclination  to  communicate  with  him,  and,  if  necessary, 
endeavour  to  impress  upon  his  mind  the  deep  conviction  of  religion,  which  he 
felt  upon  his  own.  He  would  not  intrude  on  him,  but  an  opportunity  soon 
offered.  A  few  friends  of  Dr.  Kennedy^s  horn  Scotland,  happened  to  meet 
at  his  house,  and  he  was  surprised  and  shocked  to  hear  them  all  expiea 
sceptical  opinions.  He  undertook  to  state  his  reasons  for  his  own  oonviciion, 
ana  they  agreed  to  have  a  meeting  at  one  of  their  houses,  on  the  Sunday 
following  at  two  o'clock.  Dr.  Kennedy  stipulated  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  speak  for  the  space  of  twelve  (?)  hours,  before  an^  objection  was  proposed ;  and 
havmg  in  that  tune  established  nis  positions  on  firm  foundations,  he  would  be 
prepared  to  answer  and  remove  any  difficulties  proposed. 

The  rumour  of  this  intended  meeting  and  its  object  having  reached  the 
ear  of  Lord  Byron,  he  expressed  a  wish  to  be  present  himself.  He  said  he 
felt  no  pleasure  in  his  present  unsettled  notions.  ^  You  know,"  said  he, "  I 
am  considered  a  black  sheep ;  yet,"  added  he,  after  a  pause,  '*  I  am  not » 
black  as  the  world  think  me,  nor  worse  than  others."  He  told  Dr.  Kennedy 
that  if  h*e  had  not  faith,  he  would  convince  him  at  least  that  he  had  another 
Christian  virtue,  patience;  and  that  he  would  listen  the  prescribed  time,  without 
impatience  or  interruption.  Before  the  day,  however,  he  sent  an  excuse.  He 
intended  to  embark  nis  horses  for  the  continent,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
rough  sea  captain.  "  No,  my  Lord,"  said  he,  ^  diere  shall  oe  no  heathenidi 
or  outlandish  doing  on  my  ship  of  a  Sunday ;"  and  this  drcumstanoe  induced 
his  Lordship  to  chs^ge  his  mind,  and  to  delay  four  months  longer  in  the  island, 
during  which  he  listened  to  the  arguments  of  Christianity. 

Lora  Byron  came,  attended  by  Count  Gamba  and  Mr.  Brown ;  two  other  gen- 
tlemen, holding  high  stations,  influenced  by  curiosity  came  also,  and  the 
meeting  which  was  originally  intended  to  consist  of  five,  was  increaysed  to  ten 
persons.  His  Lordship  sat  on  the  sofa.  Colonel  N.  in  a  chair  beside  him,  and 
the  others  formed  a  circle  round  the  table ;  and  here  in  this  group,  oonsbting 
of  ten  persons  as  eminent  for  high  rank  and  cultivated  min£  as  for  sceptical 
opinions,  did  this  good  man  undertake  to  *'  convince  their  unbelief." 

It  would  not  come  within  our  limits  to  detail  die  arguments  urged,  or  the 
topics  introduced  in  the  progress  of  this  most  interesting  controversy,  if  it  coaU 
be  called  so,  where  the  sincerity,  zeal,  candour,  and  benevolence  of  the 
principal  speaker,  procured  for  him  all  the  uncUvided  attention  and  interest 
which  his  sacred  cause  could  require.  He  has  shewn  considerable  knowledge 
and  learning  in  adducing  his  proofs,  and  skill  in  arranging  them ;  aAd  with 
great  simplicity  and  love  of  truth,  states  their  success  or  milure  in  convincing 
his  auditory.  Whatever  might  have  been  tJie  effect  on  Lord  Byron's  miodt 
in  bringing  any  thing  like  a  lull  or  deep  conviction,  which  was  baxdiy  to  be 
expected,  the  result  places  him  in  a  new  and  amiable  point  of  view,  as  the 
following  testimony  evinces: 

**  His  countenance  generally  exhibited  a  smile  or  look  of  softness,  uii  of 
thoogfatfulness ;  and  when  animated  in  conversation,  there  was  a  keen  and  penjoit 
expression  of  eye,  with  a  slight  colour  in  his  fiice,  which  was  usually  pde  and 
dear. 

*'  He  spoke  with  energy,  vivacity,  and  freedom ;  his  utterance  was  npy^  aad 
varied  in  its  intonations ;  hb  language  was  select,  forcible,  and  pore;  and  hit 
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ideas  were  expressed  with  unusual  care  and  propriety.  His  voice  was  soft  and 
melodious  to  a  degree  which  at  first  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  affectation. 
His  manner  was  dignified  and  weU-bred,  and  he  was  invariably  polite. 

**  The  impression  left  on  me»  iudging[  of  his  manners  merely,  was  that  of  a 
perfectly  polished  man,  with  much  alabilit^,  cheerfulness,  vivacity,  and  benevo- 
lence. In  the  conversations  which  I  had  with  him,  he  appeared  to  shew  rather 
an  acute  and  cultivated  mind,  than  a  profound  understanding.  He  was  so  easy, 
afikble,  and  kind,  that  you  required  at  times  to  recal  to  mind  his  rank  and  fame, 
lest  his  manner  should  unconsciously  betray  you  into  undue  fiuniliarity. 

"  I  have  often  been  asked  by  some,  if  ms  appearance  and  manner  did  not 
convey  the  idea  of  a  fiend  incarnate.  On  the  contrary,  his  appearance  and 
manner  gave  the  idea  of  a  kind-hearted,  benevolent,  and  feeling  man,  with  an 
amiable  and  pleasing  countenance ;  but  of  a  man  who  was  unfortunately  led  by 
passion  and  prejudice,  and  not  by  coolness  of  judgment,  nor  the  steady 
self-denial  or  heroic  feeling  of  Chnstian  principles.  I  often  looked  at  Lord 
Byron  with  admiration,  sjrmpathy,  and  compassion.  Admiration  for  his  great 
abilities,  sympathy  with  ms  unfortunate  life,  and  compassion  for  one  who  with 
all  the  wealth,  rank,  and  &me  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  few,  appeared  so 
unhuppy. 

"  The  vanity  of  all  eartUy  thines,  if  the  favour  of  God  attend  them  not,  was 
strongly  impressed  on  the  mmd  in  listening  to  him  and  considering  his  character. 
He  possessed  many  virtues,  such  as  friendship  and  benevolence ;  yet  what  could 
avail  these  without  peace  and  tranquillity  of  mind?  He  excited  intense  interest 
and  sympathy.  He  was  in  fojcX  what  he  represented  himself  to  be,  unsettled 
in  his  religious  notions,  though  he  rejected  the  appellation  of  infidel ;  be  said 
it  was  a  cold  and  chilling  woxd.  He  felt  and  acknowledged  he  was  not  happy ; 
he  was  desirous  of  leammg  die  truth,  yet  like  too  many  others  paid  not  that 
attention  to  it,  nor  cultivated  so  deep  and  immediate  an  interest  in  learning  it,  as 
he  ought.     His  patience,  however,  in  listening  to  me,  his  candour  in  never 

Eutting  ci^>tious  objections,  and  his  acknowledgment  of  his  own  sinfulness,  gave 
ope  that  the  blessings  of  religious  truth  might  be  opened  to  liis  understanding.'* 

It  pleased  God,  Lowever,  to  take  him  before  the  result  could  be  known  or 
appreciated.  In  November  his  Lordship  sailed  for  Missolonghi,  from  whence 
he  wrote  kind  letters  to  Dr.  Kennedy,  in  which  that  feeling  of  regard  and 
good-will  are  discernible,  which  his  candid  mind  could  not  withhold  from  one 
who  showed  so  much  reg^utl  for  his  welfaxe,  though  evinced  in  a  manner  which 
it  was  supposed  would  but  ill  accord  with  his  taste  and  inclination.  He  took 
chaiige  of  tracts  and  Bibles,  and  he  engaged  to  distribute  them,  and  to 
reconcile  the  Greek  clergy  to  the  distribution.  Shortly  after,  he  fell  a  victim 
to  tlie  agitation  of  his  mind,  and  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate.  What  the 
result  of  these  conveisatious  would  have  been,  it  is  impossible  to  say  \  but  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  seed  once  sown  in  such  a  soil,  would  not  fail  to  vegetate, 
and  if  so,  that  he  would  finally  have  become,  as  he  said  himself,  ^^  not  a  luke- 
warm Cluistian."  It  is  not  for  us  to  enter  the  tabernacle  of  the  human  heart, 
and  decide  on  its  last  reflections;  it  is  not  for  us  to  limit  the  mercies  of  God,  but 
we  cannot  think  that  his  noble  intellects  were  s^ven  him  in  vain,  or  that  his 
kindly  qualities,  his  generous  nature,  his  wish  for  instruction,  and  his 
aspirations  after  the  truth,  however  imperfectly  uttered,  will  be  rejected  by  a 
merciful  Creator. 

His  good  and  amiable  instructor  did  not  long  survive  him.  He  went  from 
the  Ionian  to  the  West  Indian  Islands,  where  the  yellow  fever  was  particularly 
fatal  to  our  troops;  and  in  the  dischaj^  of  his  professional  duties  among 
them,  he  himself  fell  a  victim  in  September  1 827.  As  he  was  highly  esteemed, 
so  he  was  sincerely  regretted  by  the  officers,  whose  excited  feelings  on  the 
melancholy  occasion,  could  not  be  attributed  to  a  short  acquaintance,  but  to 
his  superior  worth  and  manv  amiable  qualities.  The  publication  of  his 
interesting  conversations  was  left  to  his  widow,  who  at  an  early  age,  found 
herself  deprived  of  her  good  Mend  and  protector,  and  his  papeis  almost  her 
sole  inheritance.  We  earnestly  hope  they  will  be  productive  of  benefit  both 
to  her  and  the  public. 

L  2 
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The  DoMiitEE's  Leoxcy.  By  the  author  of*' The  Sectarian.**  3  vols.  Wifika 
Kidd,  Old  Bond  Street 

In  common  with  all  who  leverence  religions  feeling,  whether  it  anpears  in 
the  cathedral,  the  meeting-house,  the  fastnesses  of  mountain  solitaae,  or  the 
hoi  J  retirement  of  the  lonely  chamher,  we  felt  much  displeasure  at  the  intole- 
rant spirit  that  hreathed  through  **  The  Sectarian." 

After  perusing,  however,  the  work  now  upon  our  table,  we  are  led  to  hope 
that  the  author  nas  learned  better  things :  there  is  a  kind  and  gentle  feelinz 
which  positively  hallows  many  of  the  tiQes  that  form  '^The  Domineers  Legacy.^ 
We  have  seldom  been  more  pleased  than  with  the  touching  and  simple  stoiy  of 
**•  Mary  Oglevie" — as  it  is  the  longest,  so  it  is  the  best  in  the  coUectian;  and 
though  others  may  he  more  interesting  in  parts,  none  are  so  delightful  as  a 
whole.  Scottish  tales  multiply  without  number ; — ^yet  there  axe  no  woiks  to 
which  we  turn  with  a  greater  certainty  of  refreshment^  if  they  are  even  only  pass- 
ably well  written ;  they  lay  hold  of  the  bestdomesdo  feelings  of  our  hearts,  and 
cheer  us  in  our  musty  retreats  with  visions  of  lakes,  and  green  hills,  and  above 
all,  kind-hearted  lassies,  and  bonnie  cheerful  matrons.  We  should  like  Haiy 
Oglevie,  above  all  the  ladies  of  our  acquaintance,  to  plight  faith  with ;  and  we 
trust  that  the  next  time  Mr.  Pickin  introduces  us  to  a  woman  of  such  sweet  and 
quiet  virtue,  she  may  still  be  in  a  state  of  single  blessedness.  There  are  many 
like  her,  we  doubt  not,  in  the  world,  if  we  had  leisure  to  look  ahout  for  them. 
At  all  events,  of  this  we  are  convinced,  that  as  the  author  of  ^  The  Sectarian" 
has  now  done  better,  we  trust  the  next  time  he  may  do  welly  and  when  his  st? le 
is  perfectly  purified,  he  will  hecome  a  great  favourite  with  us,  and  indeed  with 
the  public  at  large.  We  recommend  '*  the  Dominee's  Legacy"  as  a  woik  diat 
cannot  fail  to  delight  while  it  instructs — highly  interesting  in  narrative,  liveij 
and  agreeable,  or  pensive  and  reflective  (as  occasion  requires)  in  s^le ;  it  is  an 
acquisition  of  no  ordinary  value  alike  to  the  mere  novel  r^der,  and  to  him  idio 
desires  that  amusement  should  contribute  to  information. 


The  Game  of  Life.    By  Leitch  Ritchie.    2  vols.    London :  BnlL 

There  are  many  clever  scenes  and  forcible  descriptions  in  ^  The  Game  of 
Xiife.**  The  plot  and  machinery  of  the  work  are  nevertheless  somewhat  sin- 
gular. An  elderly  bachelor,  with  plenty  of  money,  and  not  sufficient  oocnpar 
tion,  becomes  weary  of  his  backgammon-board  and  his  crony  the  village  cuiate, 
und  determines  to  sally  forth,  a  hrown-wigged  and  brown-ooated  Quixote,  to 
play  "  a  game  of  life."  This  extraordinary  pastime  he  pursues  with  as  mnck 
satisfaction  and  precision  as  he  would  a  nocturnal  bont  at  backgannDaB 
'without  the  accommodation  of  lights.  He  takes  a  great  many  leafs  in  the 
dark,  stumbles  through  several  disa|;reeahle  adventuros,  and  figores  in  scenes 
'by  no  means  in  accordance  with  his  staid  and  respectable  hahits  and  deftdit- 
Tuent,  Indeed  his  conduct  is  so  eccentric,  that  an  impatient  heir  would  imd 
no  dmiculty  in  making  out  against  him  a  conclusive  case  under  a  oommxBskm 
of  lunacy. 

Two  or  three  moves  bring  him  in  contact  with  a  young  ladv,  the  hennne  of 
the  story,  who  ultimately  proves  to  be  his  niece,  and  who  unites  in  her  perns 
and  character  all  those  femmine  perfections  which  heroines  are  wont  to  possesL 
This  young  ladv's  affections  are  enraged  by  William  Clive,  the  son  ui  a  venr 
-silly  woman,  who  had  given  Mr.  Vesper  (the  aforementioned  hrown-wigged 
player  of  this  curious  game)  an  early  instance  of  her  foUy  by  rgecting  Us  pie- 
po^  of  marriage.  Over  this  young  couple  he  determines,  with  that  aptitade 
for  getting  into  trouble  which  those  who  have  little  already  nsnallv  display,  to 
perrorm  the  functions  of  a  guardian  angel,  and  at  length  effect  tlieir  mnoa-^ 
^  consummation  for  which  Hhe  parties  themselves  have  abundant  nedspon- 
tion.  He  allows  the  youth  to  depart  for  London  almost  pennrless,  raawnf 
him  neither  with  letters  of  leccnnmendation  nor  cash — except  mdeed  that,  on- 
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known  to  the  owner,  he  places  a  hank  note,  value  £50,  among  the  leaves  of 
his  Bible,  which  treasure  is  accidentallv  discovered  at  night  on  London  Bridge, 
where  William  is  skulking  for  want  of  a  lodging,  which  he  has  not  the  means 
to  pnxnire.  Old  Vesper  follows  his  proteg6  to  town — splays  a  famous  game  of 
hide  and  seek — ^fails  to  obtain^  an-  interview  witb  him — visits  sevenl  haunts  of 
vice  in  the  search — confabulates  with  many  dissolute  chamcteis,  from  whom  he 
receives  information,  chiefly  their  own  spontaneous  manufacture,  which  con- 
vinces bnn  that  the  unknown  youth  whom  he  has  so  strangely  patronised  is  all 
he  should  not  be.  Yet  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  him  of  La  Mancna,  he  journeys 
to  and  from  London  and  Wales,  flings  money  about  like  roadsand,  and,  among 
other  scrapes,  is  nearly  buried  by  a  building  which  has  postponed  falling  ten 
days  for  his  especial  accommodation. 

Every  thing  of  course  oom^  ^f^^  ^^  ^  sequel.  All  the  actors  in  this  game 
(which  resenwles  blind-man's-buff  more  than  anv  other  we  are  acquainted  with) 
are  collected  in  a  remote  spot  at  one  moment  of  time  by  the  magic  of  the  pen^ 
The  vagabond,  the  frequenter  of  the  pot-house,  and  the  felon,  turn  out,  all  at 
once,  to  be  excellent  fellows,  and  by  tne  aid  of  Mr.  Vesper,  settle  into  respecta- 
bility. William  Clive  receives  nothing  of  the  old  gentleman  beyond  the  aforesaid 
£60;  but  we  leave  him  in  a  fair  way  to  mairy  the  pretty  niece,  and  have  a  right  to 
conclude  that  he  wUl  inherit  Vesper's  property.  We  end  the  book  with  a  hope 
that  Mrs.  Clive  "  that  is  to  be,"  and  her  nusoand,  will  unite  their  efforts  with 
those  of  the  sensible  curate,  and  their  influence  with  that  of  the  backffammon- 
board,  to  prevent  their  kinsman  from  again  breaking  his  tefher  ana  playing 
another  **  game,**  the  consequences  of  which  it  would  be  imnossible  to  predict 

Let  us  not  be  understood  to  deny  the  merits  of  this  nroauction,  which  we 
conceive  to  consist  in  striking  pictures  and  eloquent  detached  nassages.  No  one 
wUl  lay  down  the  volumes  regretting  that  he  has  misemployea  time  in  perusing 
them,  as  is  too  often  the  case.  The  character  of  Wilkins  is  clever,  ana  that  of 
Wigwam  powerful  and  touching,  but  not,  according  to  our  ideas,  quite  true  to 
nature.  We  cannot  readily  imagine  a  man  of  oiucation,  right  principles, 
and  sensitive  feelings,  degenemting  into  the  drunken,  leckless,  vulgar  ruffian, 
which  we  behold  in  Wigwam ;  but  still  less  can  we  imagine  one  who  has 
thus  fallen,  suddenly  laying  aside  his  inveterate  habits  like  a  gannent  Nor 
can  we  comprehend  why  a  man — as  in  the  case  of  Burnet,  whose-  depression 
by  poverty  is  forcibly  drawn — who  will  leave  a  half-fami^ed  family  to  spend 
the  small  sum  he  has  in  a  pot-house,  should  immediately  afterwards,  in  better 
circumstances,  be  a  pattern  for  fathers  and  husbands.  These  cases,  if  drawn 
from  every  day  life,  go  to  prove  that  comnetency  and  poverty  are  virtue  and 
vice,  or  at  least  that  the  latter  are  depenaent  on  the  former.  Howeveiv  we 
should  be  sorry  to  quarrel  with  so  clever  a  man  as  the  author  about  minuttfli  of 
character.    We  are  informed  by  an^  excellent  authority  on  such  &•  subject,  iiax 

"  Nature  bath  made  strange  fellows  in  her  time,** 

and  such  being  the  case,  we  think  it  hard  if  poets  and  novelists  may  not  be 
allowed  to  do  the  same. 


Parallel  Miracles:  or,  the  Jews  and  the  Gypsies.    By  Samuel  Roberts, 
pp.  166.    London :  Nisbet    Sheffield :  Blackwell.    1830. 

This  work  is  introduced  by  a  dedication  to  the  Committee  and  Members  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  profits  arising  from  its  sale  being 
devoted  to  the  benefit  of  that  association,  and  the  motive  for  which  it  is  written, 
being  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  present  state  of  the  Gypsies,  in  the  hope  of 
ultimately  pramodng  the  converdon  of  that  singular  race  to  Chnstianity.  The 
author  appears  deeply  interested  in  his  subject ;  and  every  one  who  has  bestowed 
much  attention  on  either  the  history  or  habits  of  the  gipsies,  will  probably 
accord  with  his  opinion  that  ^  they  are  a  race  as  extraordinary  as  ever  existed 
upon  the  face  of  this  globe:"  but  we  do  not  eqiudly  participate  in  thi 
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surprise  he  expresses  that  they  should  hitherto  have  obtained  so  little  nolke 
from  men  of  letters,  which  he  seems  to  consider  almost  miiaeulous,  as  ve 
think  a  solution  of  die  problem  may  be  found  in  the  poverty  and  obscurity  in 
which  they  pass  their  lives,  and  their  comparative  insignificance  which  renders 
them  objects  of  curiosity  ra^er  than  of  interest  Some  one  has  said  that  the 
most  stnking  difference  between  an  ignorant  man  and  a  philosopher  is,  that 
the  latter  is  always  trying  to  account  for  those  common-place  oocunences 
which  the  former  passes  by  without  notice ;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  our 
author  is  certainly  deserving  of  praise  for  endeavouring  to  turn  our  atten- 
tion towards  a  people  of  whom  (though  residing  at  our  very  doors)  we  appear 
to  think  far  less,  than  of  the  inhabitants  of  Timbuctoo  or  the  regions  near  the 
North  Pole.  It  is  indeed,  as  he  justly  observes,  a  striking  anomaly  in  the 
history  of  the  religious  world,  tiiat,  whilst  we  are  sending  missionaries  into 
every  part  of  the  known  globe  to  convert  foreign  heathens,  we  should  neglect 
those  which  are  at  home;  and  respecting  whose  spiritual  and  temporal 
welfare  we  ought  of  course  to  feel  most  anzie^,  as  it  is  in  many  points 
intimately  connected  with  our  own. 

The  principal  object  of  Mr.  Roberts  in  the  work  before  us  is  not  only  to 
impress  this  idea,  but  also  to  prove  from  ancient  and  modem  writers  that  the 
time  is  now  fast  approaching  when  the  gypsies  (whom  he  supposes  to  be 
'<  descendants  of  the  Egyptians  dispeised  by  Nebuchadnezzar,")  shall  be 
brought  ^to  know  the  Lord;"  and  when,  after  remaining  ''forty  yean'' 
(which  he  explains  as  meaning  some  indefinite  term,)  in  '*  the  open  fields," 
they  shall  agam  be  gathered  together  as  a  people  having  a  settlea  habitation 
ana  a  home.  Of  this  hypothesiB  it  may  be  said,  H  nan  i  evrCj  e  hen  tromio; 
but  there  is  one  difficulty  which  appears  to  us  insurmountable.  Mr.  Robeits 
in  support  of  his  theory,  is  obliged  to  maintain  that  the  gypsies  were  in 
£urope  twenty  centuries  before  we  find  them  alluded  to  in  hi^ry ;  and  this 
is  quite  at  variance  with  the  maimer  in  which  they  are  spoken  of  by  the 
earliest  historians  who  mention  them.  By  these  writers  we  find  them 
invariably  described  as  '*  wild-looking  tiranger^^  coming  ''  from  iJie  south," 
remarkable  for  their  ^foreign  language  and  appearance,"  and  all  agree  in 
fixing  the  time  of  their  migration  into  Europe  about  the  year  1414.  This 
evidence  is  too  strouff  to  be  combated  by  mere  suppositions,  and  though  we 
allow  Mr.  Roberts  to  nave  brought  forward  strong  arguments  to  prove  that 
the  gypsies  are  not  the  persecuted  class  of  Hindmis  expelled  by  Timur  Btj, 
we  own  we  think  that  he  has  been  more  successful  in  overturning  the  theories 
of  others  than  in  establishing  his  own ;  his  observations  also  appear  to  ns  to 
have  been  too  much  confined  to  the  habits  of  English  G^-psies  to  admit  of  his 
drawing  conclusive  inferences  as  to  this  race  at  large.  As  an  exam^  he 
confidently  asserts  ^at  no  gypsies  reside  in  towns,  and  yet  numerous  tiaveUezs 
describe  whole  gypsey  setdements  in  many  parts  of  Himgaxy,  Transylwus, 
and  Andalusia,  in  which  latter  countiy  indeed  the  distinction  between  the 
settled  and  wandering  gypsies  is  so  clearly  marked  that  they  are  distingm'shi^ 
by  differeiit  names  (Gitonos  and  Montesinos).  Notwithstanding  these  tnfiinir 
blemishes,  however,  we  were  much  pleased  with  the  tendency  of  the  wod ; 
and,  though  we  were  occasionally  tempted,  (perhaps  from  the  force  of  eaiir 
associations)  to  smile  at  such  expressions  as  ''confiding  strangers,"  "unam- 
bitious, simple,  abstemious  children  of  nature,*'  being  applied  to  gypsies,  vp 
cannot  do  otherwise  than  cordially  approve  of  the  moral  and  relinous  feelinir^ 
expressed  in  almost  every  page ;  ana  we  warmly  admire  the  enuiusiastic  and 
disinterested  zeal  which  has  impelled  the  author  thus  earnestly  to  advocate 
the  cause  of  the  forlorn. 


Historical  Sketches  of  the  Native  Irish  ANn  their  Descenoamts.   Bt 
Christopher  Anderson.    Edmburgh.    1830. 

Ireland  stands  alone  in  the  history'  of  nations  as  a  melancholy  instance  of 
a  country  possessing  the  advantages  of  soil,  climate,  and  geographical  position. 
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calculated  to  ensoie  all  the  blesiiigs  of  plenty  and  happiness,  vet  exhibiting 
scenes  of  miserj  and  wretchedness  unparalleled  in  any  part  of  the  civilized 
world ;  of  a  peasantry  '*  naturally  shrewd,  and,  as  far  as  naturai  education 
goes,  superior  in  miickness  of  perception  to  any  peasantry  of  the  empire: 
often  cheerful,  unaer  circumstances  which  in  others  would  have  produced 
habitual  melancholy,  retaining  a  buoyancy  of  mind  under  frequent  eztremify, 
and  so  susceptible  of  gratitude  for  disinterested  kindness,"  yet  existing  in  a 
state  of  moral  degradation,  and  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  truUis  pertaining 
unto  salvation.  To  trace  the  causes  which  have  produced  this  phenomenon — 
this  night  of  darkness  which  has  for  ases  shrouaed  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
British  empire,  ''  mourning  in  moral  destitution,'^  and  to  propose  a  remedy, 
^  not  in  changing  some  isolated  opinions,  for  this  is  wortn  no  man's  pains, 
and  far  below  the  ground  on  which  the  legate  of  the  skies  should  stand,  but 
in  spreading  around  the  savour  of  life  unto  life,  and  advancing  the  kingdom 
of  HIM  who  died  for  us,  and  rose  again,"  is  the  avowed  object  of  the  benevolent 
author  of  the  work  before  us. 

After  a  brief  review  of  the  state  of  learning  in  Ireland  in  the  earlier  ages, 
when  the  Irish  constituted  one  of  the  four  nations  into  which  Europe  was 
then  divided;  when  the  island  not  only  abounded  with  seminaries  of 
education,  but  sent  forth  her  sons  to  shed  their  light  amongst  other  people,  to 
whom  they  proclaimed  *'  that  they  had  wisdom  to  sell,  and  demandea  only 
food  and  raiment  for  reward ;"  the  author  proceeds  to  notice  the  policy  pursued 
towards  Ireland  after  the  invasion  of  that  country  by  the  second  Henry.  And 
in  contrasting  Ireland  a»  it  was,  with  Ireland  at  it  if,  what  a  melancholy 
picture  does  the  task  present !  By  a  statute  of  Richard  the  third,  and  indeed 
long  before  his  time,  it  was  forbid^u  to  present  any  native  to  a  vacant  living ; 
a  similar  law  was  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  fourth.  Thus,  the  English 
clergy  being  wholly  ignorant  of  the  Irish  language,  ''the  cure  of  souls,'' 
accOTding  to  the  testimony  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  in  the  year  1483, 
^  was  piteausfy  neglected  even  in  the  very  neighbourhood  of  the  Irish  metro- 
polis." In  the  twenty-eighth  of  Henry  the  eighth,  an  act  indeed  was  passed, 
by  which  it  was  allowed  to  appoint  a  person  who  could  not  sp€»k  En^ish,  if 
after  three  months  no  one  was  found  with  the  necessary  qualifications  willing 
to  accept  the  living;  but  how  far  this  act  was  carried  into  effect,  appears 
from  the  declamtion  of  Lord  Chancellor  Cusack,  fifteen  years  after,  ''hard  it 
is  that  men  should  know  their  duties  to  God  and  the  kmg,  when  they  shall 
not  hear  preaching  or  teaching  throughout  the  year !"  The  object  of  Henry's 
legislation  having  totally  failed,  in  consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  finding 
English  ministers  to  serve  the  cure  of  souls,  a  remedy  was  proposed  in  the 
preamble  to  the  act  of  Uniformity,  and  actually  carried  into  effect  by  an 
ordinance  of  Elizabeth,  in  1659, "  that  in  every  church  where  the  common 
minister  had  not  the  use  of  the  English  tongue,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  say  all 
their  common  and  open  prayer  in  Uie  Latin  tongue."  This  was  indeed  a 
most  sapient  method  of  enlightening  the  poor  Irish !  "  If  any  thing,"  says 
our  author,  "  can  be  more  lamentable  .than  the  policy  thus  adopted  towurds 
our  native  Irish  eountirmen,  it  is  the  coolness  witn  which  it  has  been  referred 
to  by  historians  since.'  More  than  two  hundred  years  after  this,  Leland  says, 
"  if  this  did  not  effectually  provide  for  the  edification  of  the  people,  it  at  least, 
served  to  sheath  the  acrimony  of  their  prejudices  against  the  reformed 
worship  !'*  In  1671  a  printing  press  and  Irish  ^rpes  were  procured ;  but  i^er 
little  or  nothing  had  been  done,  the  types  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits 
throngh  the  cupidity  of  the  King's  printer,  and  were  carried  to  the  continent, 
where  they  were  afwrwards  used  in  printing  works  in  the  Irish  langua£;e. 

The  remedy  proposed  by  Mr.  Anderson,  is  the  circulation  of  the  bible  in  the 
Irish  language  amongst  ue  natives.  He  produces  numerous  instances  of  the 
impracticability  of  exterminating  the  language  of  a  people.  A  countiy  may 
became  the  spoil  of  an  invader,  and  its  mhabitants  forced  to  obey  his  laws ; 
but  their  feelings  and  affections  are  still  their  own ;  and  the  accents  in  which 
they  may  communicate  those  feeling  and  breathe  forth  those  affections,  is  a 
possession  the  iron  hand  of  despotism  can  never  wrest  from  them.    And 
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indeed  nothing  can  render  more  unaccountable  the  attempts  made  by  England 
to  extirpate  the  native  lang^uage  of  the  Irish,  than  the  example  they  afforded 
in  themselves,  by  the  triumph  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  over  the  Norman  French 
introduced  at  the  conquest,  of  the  vanity  of  attempting  to  destroy  a  language 
spoken  by  the  natives  of  a  conquered  country.  Among  the  many  objectioiis 
which  are  made  to  the  author's  remedy,  the  most  popukr  is,  that  the  English 
language  has  spread,  and  is  still  spreading  to  an  extent  that  renden  die  plan 
nroposed  wholly  unnecessary.  In  answering  this  objection  Mr.  Anderson  has 
directed  our  attention  to  a  part  of  Ireland  which  has  been  but  little  noticed  bv 
writers  on  the  same  subject  No  less  than  160  islands  encircle  the  Irim 
coast;  of  these  verdant  gems  set  round  the  parent  Emerald  the  author  enume- 
rates 140  which  are  inlubited  by  a  gross  population  of  43,000  souls.  In  the 
table  given  of  these  isbmds  several  are  marked  as  uninhabited,  whidi  we 
know  to  contain  a  considerable  number  of  inhabitants;  and  therefore  we 
consider  the  aggregate  population  as  being  much  more  considerable  than  he 
has  estimated  it  at  These  secluded  spots,  separated  some  of  them  by  several 
leagues  from  the  main  limd,  present  a  population  living  in  a  state  of  primeval 
simplicity.  In  Toiy,  on  the  coast  of  Doneffal,  they  know  no  other  law  than 
the  Brehon  Code ;  and  in  the  minority  of  uiem  are  as  isnoiant  of  the  tntUis 
which  it  behoveth  every  man  to  know,  as  if  providence  hM.  placed  them  in  the 
midst  of  the  Pacific.  JProm  those  the  voice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  never 
ascends  to  the  throne  of  Jehovah,  and  it  may  be  truly  said 

«  That  Sunday  shines  no  Sabbath^y  to  them !" 

It  is  for  these  and  such  as  these  the  author  pleads,  and  pleads,  we  hope,  not 
in  vain.  A  work  like  the  one  before  us  could  not  come  forth  at  a  more  propi- 
tious moment  There  were  causes  which  hitherto  prevented  the  success  of 
many  well-digested  plans  for  the  amelioration  of  Ireland.  Every  people  have 
their  prejudices,  ana  those  prejudices  are  only  the  more  dearly  cneiished  by 
the  sense  of  poUtical  degradation.  The  wintiy  bla^  but  makes  the  traveller 
wrap  his  cloak  close  around  him,  whUe  in  the  warm  rays  of  noontide  he  is 
fain  to  lay  it  aside  altogether.  That  political  degradation  has  at  length, 
fortunately  for  the  cause  of  truth  and  the  gospel,  been  removed ;  and  we  hare 
no  doubt  prejudice  will  vanish  too.  Another  circumstance  bids  us  hope  for  a 
speedy  improvement  in  the  state  of  that  long-neglected  country — ^the  introduc- 
tion of  steam  navigation,  and  the  encreased  intercourse  between  England  and 
Ireland  which  it  will  produce.  ^  Setting  political  union  altogether  out  of 
view,  a  bridge  across  St  George's  channd  could  not  more  effectually  hare 
opened  up  Ireland  to  us,  or  Uds  country  to  it,  than  the  invention  referred  to 
has  done.  To  check  or  obstruct  intercourse  between  the  people  of  these  lands, 
if  once  practicable,  is  now  impossible.  The  channel  between  them  is  now  so 
obstruction,  and  the  people  or  both  countries,  to  a  great  degree,  Kke  kindred 
waves  must  affect  each  otner,  if  not  mingle  into  one.'*  Ireland  is  much  indebted 
to  the  author  of  this  work,  and  we  hope  he  wUl  live  to  see  the  cansummation 
of  his  philanthropy.  His  pages  are  well  worth  the  perusal  of,  not  only  eveiy 
fnend  to  Ireland,  but  every  good  and  sincere  Christian. 


Leigh's  Guioe  to  the  Lakes  and  Mountains  of  CumiEftLANDy  Wssr- 
MOREi^ND,  AND  LANCASHIRE.    By  Samucl  Leigh.    1830. 

To  all  who,  *'  in  populous  cities  pent,"  are  anxious  to  exchange  the  tumalt 
and  bustle  of  the  metropolis,  for  the  quiet  and  beauty  of  nature,  this  guide  to 
the  hills  and  waters  of  Westmoreland  will  be  a  moat  aocep^Jde  offenng. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  series  of  views  more  calculated  to  charm  and 
delight  the  lover  of  the  beautiful  and  the  picturesque;  and  it  wouM  be 
impossible  to  find  a  more  correct  and  intelligent  guide  to  them.  It  oonamfi 
every  thing  that  the  tourist  could  desire  to  know,  and  in  the  predae  oraer  ia 
which  he  would  desire  to  know  it    Nothing  is  omitted  that  can  add  to  Us 
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convenience  and  gratification;  it  may  be  consulted  at  eveiy  step  witli  advan- 
tage, for  it  forms  a  complete  catalogue  6f  beauties,  some  of  which  he  would 
certainly  pass  by  unnoticed,  but  for  the  concise  and  careful  mode  in  which 
they  are  here  pointed  out  It  is  illustrated  with  several  useful  and  neatlv- 
executed  maps.  The  thanks  of  the  English  tourist  are  eminently  due  to  Mr. 
Leigh  for  this  and  various  other  publications  of  similar  merit  and  utility.  His 
present  poduction  is  one  of  lasting  interest;  for  the  mountains  and  lakes 
herein  described  will  increase  in  attmction,  and  present  hereafter  to  the 
tmveller  brighter  and  better  charms  then  even  their  own  beauties  possess. 
Every  ripple,  every  tuft  of  grass,  will  be  to  the  future  visitor  enchanted  ground. 
Wordsworth  has  done  for  his  native  coimty  what  Moore  has  done  for  the 
east,  or  Spenser  for  the  regions  of  fairy-land;  and  these  lakes  will  ^Mive  in 
description,"  and  the  hills  ^  look  green  in  song,"  as  long  as  nature  and  the 
poetry  it  has  inspired  shall  endure. 


The  Career  of  Woman.    A  Poem.    By  Charles  Lewis.  Edward  Bull.  1830. 

There  is  an  opinion  very  prevalent  in  the  world,  and  it  is  one  of  rather 
ancient  standing,  that  authors  in  general,  but  especially  noets,  have  more 
vanity  than  othe^  people.  Now  we  are  disposed  to  give  tnem  credit  for  a 
larger  share  of  modesty  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  common  humanity ;  and  we 
found  our  opinion  upon  the  circumstance,  that  we  never  happened  to  meet 
with  a  modern  volume  having  any  moral  purpose  in  view,  without  being 
informed  in  the  preface  that  if  only  one  reader  was  saved  from  the  fate  then 
and  there  particularized  by  means  of  the  pages  that  followed,  the  author's 
aim  would  be  accomplished.  This  declaration,  which  is  almost  invariably 
made,  evinces,  if  sincere,  a  modesty  as  singular  as  it  is  general.  The  wTiter  of 
the  volume  before  us  is  an  exception  to  this  rule;  his  anticipations  of 
success  are  by  no  means  limited  to  the  conquest  of  a  single  reaoer;  for  he 
says  in  his  preface  that  if  he  can  but  secure  ^*  the  approval  of  all  who  esteem 
woman  an  unceasing  source  of  pleasurable  interest,  whether  as  parent,  consort, 
or  offspring,  the  exertion  of  his  slender  powers  will  be  amply  repaid."  As 
this  number  comprises  probably  the  whole  human  race,  we  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  his  sincerity,  though  we  fear  he  anticipates  too  many  translations.  We 
are  afndd  that  the  poem  will  never  be  popular  at  Pekin  or  Kamscatka ;  nor 
is  there  much  chance  of  its  becoming  so  m  London.  It  is  merely  the  out- 
ward and  visible  sign  of  poetry ;  the  language  of  prose  accurately  measured, 
and  accommodated  with  rhymes,  so  as  to  resemble  poetry  in  every  particular 
but  the  all-important  ones  of  music  and  imagination.  It  presents  nothing 
that  is  original  in  its  sentiments  and  ideas,  and  little  that  is  graceful  or 
harmonious  in  its  diction.  There  are  few  of  tiie  usual  faults  of  youth  in  it, 
and  still  fewer  indications  of  excellence  to  come.  There  are  one  or  two 
attempts  at  character,  in  the  style  of  Pope,  that  are  not  destitute  of  point ;  and 
one  or  two  episodes  that  are  historically  interesting.  But  there  are  no 
profound  or  poetical  illustrations  of  the  female  character,  no  fine  discriminating 
touches,  no  analysis  of  the  heart,  no  mental  pictures  of  woman.  How 
difierent  the  subject  would  have  been  in  the  hands  of  one  of  our  accomplished 
female  writers !  Some  of  the  smaller  pieces  are  infinitely  better  than  the 
principal  poem — the  Sonnets,  and  the  address  to  **^  The  mver  Medway''  in 
particular.  The  author,  however,  repeats  his  own  images  very  frequentiy,  and 
occasionally  those  of  otiier  people.  Gray,  as  all  the  world  knows,  says,  very 
finely, — 

**  Can  storied  urn  or  animated  bust 
Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath  ?  *' 

Mr.  Lewis  answers  the  question  in  the  following  couplet:— 

"  Nor  sculptured  urn,  nor  finely-chiselled  bust. 
Can  from  pollution  save  the  proudest  dust.** 
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Tales  of  a  fiRiEFtsss  Barrister.    3  vols.    London :  Cotbuxn  and  fientlej. 

The  nameless  and  briefless  barrister  who  has  given  these  tales  to  the  vorid 
intimates  in  his  preface,  that  he  has  been  on  the  circuit  for  fifteen  years ;  but 
having  less  legal  than  legendary  lore,  he  conceives  that  he  may  be  more  pio- 
iitably  and  more  pleasanuy  employed  in  serving  up  the  stories  and  anecdotes 
which  he  has  picked  up  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  for  public  amusement,  than 
in  disguising,  coloring,  mvsdfying  and  mutilating  them  for  the  ends  of  public 
justice.  Perhaps  the  world  would  not  lose  much,  if  one  half  of  the  profeasois 
of  the  law  were  of  the  same  opinion.  Circulating  libraries  are  often  more 
useful  things  than  courts  of  law ;  and  volumes  like  the  present  are  reaUv  of  as 
much  importance  to  mankind  as  nine-tenths  of  the  briefs  and  affidavits  that  are 
continually  accumulating  in  the  paths  of  equity,  acting  as  stumbling-blocks  to 
short-sighted  justice,  and  bewildering  &e  simple  strait-forward  notions  of  poor 
common-sense.  We  trust,  from  the  success  of  this  effort,  that  the  author  will 
not  have  occasion  to  resume  his  labours,  if  he  ever  had  any,  at  the  bar  which  he 
has  abandoned ;  but  that  he  will  continue  to  plead  in  the  wider  and  wiser  court 
of  public  favour ;  that  he  may  always  be  retamed  on  the  side  of  human  nature, 
and  that  his  client  may  be  never  nonsuited. 

These  tales  are  two  in  number,  of  which  one  extends  to  the  commencement 
of  the  third  volume.  For  aught  we  can  see,  however,  it  might  very  well  have 
been  compressed  into  the  first ;  as  the  characters  are  too  subordinate,  the  inci- 
dents too  trifling  and  scanty,  the  interest  too  divided  and  wavering,  to  justify 
its  extension  beyond  a  single  volume.  Its  sweetness  is  not  sufficienuy  **  linked*' 
to  admit  of  its  being  so  *^  long  drawn-out"  The  effect  of  the  story  is  made  to 
depend  less  upon  its  plot  or  its  personages,  than  upon  conversations  that  resem- 
ble too  much  the  common  casual  gossip  of  ^e  club-room  and  the  oonversazione 
to  be  either  useful  or  agreeable.  Had  there  been  a  higher  or  a  lower  tone,  a 
greater  mixture  of  broad  farce  or  loftier  sentiment,  in  these  conversations,  the 
effect  would  have  been  otherwise ;  but  they  axe  put  into  the  mouths  of  insipid 
and  common-place  persons,  and  the  author  has  therefore  had  no  resource  in 
making  them  characteristic,  but  to  make  them  as  insipid  and  common-place  as 
the  most  fastidiously-fashionable  reader  could  desire.  In  saying  this,  however, 
we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  diere  is  no  talent  displavedin  them ;  there  is ; — bat 
it  is  displayed  ineffectively.  The  point  verv  often  loses  its  way  in  a  wilderness 
of  worcb ;  the  satire  is  not  sufficiently  striking,  and  the  humour  is  too  seldom 
on  the  surface.  The  story  commences  with  the  history  of  a  Mr.  Stratton,  who 
is  placed  in  circumstances  of  a  very  novel  description.  In  early  life  a  connec- 
tion had  taken  place  between  him  and  a  girl  in  an  humbler  station ;  his  father, 
effectually  to  break  off  the  intimacy  and  to  relieve  his  son  from  the  conse^ 

Suences  of  it,  prevails  upon  one  of  his  tenants  to  marry  her.  The  night  before 
iie  ceremony  takes  place,  the  cautious  parent  dies ;  and  the  following  morning 
the  incautious  son  meets  the  newly-wedded  couple  at  the  church-door,  settles 
an  annuity  upon  the  husband,  and  carries  off  the  bride  as  his  own.  At  the 
opening  of  the  tale  Mr.  Stratton  is  living  in  quiet  and  respectability,  surrounded 
by  a  family  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  of  their  birth ;  when  hia  dream  of 
secrecy  is  disturbed  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  husband  of  his  supposed 
wife,  claiming  an  estate  which  has  devolved  to  her  and  threatening  a  disclosure. 
This  property,  however,  cannot  be  surrendered  without  publishmg  the  fiict, 
which,  of  all  others,  Mr.'  Stratton  is  most  anxious  to  conceal ;  and  several  scenes 
arise  of  very  peculiar  interest  Before  the  cause  comes  into  court  it  is  acciden- 
tally discovered  that  the  husband  has  another  wife  besides  the  one  whom  he  had 
so  accommodatingly  resigned ;  and  he  consequendv  becomes  much  more  eager 
for  concealment  than  Mr.  Stratton  himself,  who  is  ultimately  left  in  quiet  posses- 
sion both  of  Uie  lady  and  her  lands.  The  other  portions  of  the  tale  are  less  dra- 
matic ;  and  even  here  the  moral,  we  think,  might  have  been  very  materially 
heightened.  The  title,  "  Second  Thoughts  are  Best,"  owes  its  origin  to  Mr. 
Frederick  Stmtton,  a  youthful  genius  who  is  discontented  with  the  woiM  and 
all  that  it  contains ;  but  who  is  in  due  season  cured  of  his  follies  and  restored 
to  reason  by  arguments  of  a  very  moderate  degree  of  depth. 
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The  second  story,  which  is  much  shorter,  is  entitled  "New  Neighbours."  It 
contains  some  amusinglv  satiric  touches  of  characters;  some  dit)!!,  some 
afTectinff  situations;  yet  the  dramatis  persons  are  not  even  here  quite  to  our 
taste ;  the  lively  ones  having  now  and  then  far  too  much  flippancy,  and  the 
sombre  ones  too  little  sensibility. 


Practical  Sermons  on  the  Apocalyptic  Epistles — ^The  Millennium — 
On  the  130th  Psalm,  and  other  subjects.  By  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Milner. 
Seeley  and  Sons. 

The  name  of  the  judicious  and  excellent  author  of  the  above  work  will  be  a 
sufficient  guarantee  for  its  sound  principles  and  practical  excellence.  The 
public  are  indebted  for  the  publications  of  these  sermons  to  the  Rev.  John 
Fawcett,  to  whom  the  manuscripts  were  bequeathed  by  the  late  Dean  of  Car- 
lisle. The  volume  is  edited  by  Mr.  Bickersteth,  by  whom  notes  have  been 
adde<l  at  the  end  of  each  sermon  on  the  j^pistles  to  the  seven  Churches,  from 
the  most  recent  writers  on  their  present  state. 

We  have,  however,  opened  this  volume,  not  with  the  intention  formally  to 
criticise  its  character,  or  t0  analyse  its  contents;  although  the  subjects  dwelt 
upon  are  very  abstruse,  and  in  our  opinion  difficult  of  illustration,  they  are  ably 
handled.  The  entire  work  is  one  of  much  ability  and  research,  and  displays 
great  spirituality  of  mind,  and  a  zealous  regard  to  the  distinguishing  trutns  r{ 
Christianity. 
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*'  Your  Committee  cannot  dismm  thit  interesting  subject  witfunit  suhmitlifw  to 
the  attentive  reflection  of  the  House  how  highly  the  cultivation  of  the  Fine 
Arts  has  contributed  to  the  reputation^  character,  and  dignity,  of  every  Go- 
vemnunt  by  which  they  have  been  encouraged;  and  how  intimately  they  are 
connected  with  the  advancement  of  every  thing  valuable  in  science,  literature, 
and  philosophy" — ^Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  Elgin  Marbles. 

The  Fall  of  Nineveh.  Pointed  and  engraved  by  John  Martin.  Published 
by  the  Artist,  at  30,  Alsop  Terrace,  New  Road. 

The  proverb  tells  us  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun ;  and,  in  one 
sense,  this  is  certainly  true ;  yet  we  may  ask  where  are  the  prototjrpes  of  Mr. 
Martin's  pictures  and  engravings,  and  the  answer  must  be,  there  are  none. 
The  mind  that  can  originate  a  style,  at  once  beautiful  and  totally  unlike  all 
precedinff  ones,  must  assuredly  l>e  of  no  common  order.  We  have  artists  of 
high  gemus :  the  names  of  Hilton,  Etty,  Lawrence,  Wilkie,  Turner,  and  others, 
may  justly  rank  with  those  of  the  great  masters  of  earlier  ages;  but  their  genius 
seems  of  an  order  kindred  to  those :  they  are  not  imitators,*— nay,  they  'are,  as 
truly  as  the  former,  powerful  originals,  but  they  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  la^ 
boured  in  the  same  field,  aspired  after  the  same  order  of  beauty,  or  of  grandeur. 
Their  works  are  diversified  and  free ;  but  they,  at  least,  revnind  us  that  other 
admirable  works  have  preceded  them.  We  cannot  admire  the  exquisite  pencil 
of  Wilkie  without  recollecting  that  Teniers  and  Ostade  have  painted  also : 
the  splendid  colouring,  the  grand  effects  of  Etty,  and  Hilton,  bring  to 
our  tnoughts  the  noble  productions  of  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  Tintoretto,  and 
others  of  llie  Venetian  and  Flemish  schools.  Lawrence  can  scarcely  be  glanced 
at  without  a  silent  reference  to  Vandyke  and  Velasquez,  who,  like  him,  have 
delighted  to  make  the  soul  look  through  the  mimic  eye,  and  speak  upon  the 
moveless  lip.  Turner  the  least  resembles  any  pre-existing  artist,  yet  wc  cannot 
behold  his  distances  melting  in  the  blue  air  without  a  thought  upon  the  mist- 
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loving  Claude.    On  the  woiks  of  Martin  alone  we  might  dwell,  and  nerer  be 
reminded  that  any  pencil  has  wrought  before  his. 

This  complete  dissimilarity  between  his  paintings  and  those  of  all  other 
artists,  does  not  arise  solely  from  a  total  difference  between  them  in  such  things 
as  may  be  supposed  almost  mechanical, — ^in  the  handling,  namely,  and  the 
colouring ;  but  firom  their  bearing,  in  subject  and  in  manner,  the  impress  of  a 
mind  essentially  unlike  the  min£  of  those. 

The  painter's  hand  embodies  the  images  of  the  painter's  mind.  The  object 
depicted  may  be  familiar,  or  mean,  or  without  seiUimeni  of  any  kind,  good  or 
bad ;  yet  the  manner  in  which  the  hand  depicts  that  object  may  be  admirable. 
A  mere  drapery  upon  a  figure  of  Titian  or  Rubens  may,  as  a  specimen  of  art, 
be  far  more  delightful  than  even  a  beautiful  countenance  indinerently  painted. 

In  the  imion  of  fine  sentiment  and  fine  execution  must  the  perfection  of 
painting  consist  According  to  the  degree  in  which  those  qualities  are  mani- 
fested must  the  merit  of  every  work  of  art  be  estimated.  Great  eminence  in 
either  will  command  admiration,  and  for  the  time,  make  us  almost  disregard 
even  a  gross  deficiency  of  the  other.  The  meanness,  the  ugliness  of  Kem- 
brandt's  ik^ures  are  little  noticed  amid  the  richness  of  colouring  that  invests 
them :  and  a  mere  outline  of  Retch  that  gives  us  the  beauty  of  form  and  of 
expression,  seems  to  require  no  aid  firom  the  magic  of  colour — ^to  require  not 
even  the  common  accompaniment  of  light  and  shadow.  In  either  case  one 
intense /(;e/tfi^  is  gratified,  and  we  seem  to  demand  no  more.  Yet  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  that,  coiud  we  have  felt  at  once  the  power  of  both,  our  enjoyment 
would  have  been  perhaps  more  than  doubled.  But  that  excellence  which  pn>> 
ceeds  more  immediately  horn  the  hand  of  the  painter  ought  not  to  be  considered 
as  of  e^ual  value  with  that  which  comes  from  his  mind.  A  grand  or  beautiful 
conception  ought  surely  to  be  ranked  higher  than  a  grand  or  beautiful  display 
of  mere  workmanship.  Were  we  even  to  allow,  as  assuredly  we  do  not,  that 
Mr.  Martin's  peculiarity  of  colouring  and  pencilling  differs  from  those  of  other 
great  artists  only  in  as  far  as  it  is  worse  than  theirs;  yet  in  the  splendour,  the 
grandeur,  the  originality  and  beauty  of  his  conceptions,  we  must,  upon  the 
whole,  contend  for  his  superiority  over  perhaps  every  painter,  modem  or  ancient 
He  cannot  depict  heavenly  beauty  in  an  earthly  face  like  Raphael ;  he  cannot 
express  feeling,  lofty  or  stem,  malijpiant,  tender,  or  devout,  like  many  odier 
artists ;  but  he  gives  a  whole,  which,  for  vastness  and  comprehensireness  of 
design,  for  sublimity  and  beauty  of  general  effect,  has  never  been  equalled  by 
any  other  artist  In  representing  any  great  action,  he  does  not,  like  most  other 
pamters,  content  himself  with  giving  a  portion  only  of  the  story,  or  a  few  prin- 
cipal fig^ires  merely,  leaving  the  rest  to  the  imagination  of  the  spectator ;  bat 
he  depicts  the  whole  scene,  and  tells  the  event  in  all  its  details.  His  mi^iires 
are  like  epic  poems  or  romantic  histories  upon  canvass.  For  the  compete  ex- 
amination of  all  their  details,  more  time  would  be  demanded  than  for  an 
examination  as  complete  of  the  whole  contents  of  many  a  splendid  gaUety  of 
the  works  of  other  masters.  This  profusion  of  matter  may,  by  some  persona,  be 
considered  a  fault ;  for  ourselves,  we  regard  it  as  a  proof  that  the  artist  possesses^ 
in  an  extraordinary  degree,  that  creative  facul^  which  is  the  very  soul  of 
genius ;  and  we  should  as  soon  censure  Shakspeaie  and  Scott  for  the  number 
and  unbounded  variety  of  their  characters  and  incidents,  as  blame  Martin  liDr 
that  exuberance  of  invention  which  has  crowded  his  pictures  with  persons,  and 
incidents,  and  scenery,  not  actually  essential,  perhaps,  to  the  one  leading  evoit 
which  he  depicts,  yet  naturally  and  properly  connected  with  it,  and  conducive 
to  a  general  grandeur  of  effect  whicn  coula  never  otherwise  be  obtained.  But 
our  limits  do  not  permit  a  satisfactory  examination  of  Mr.  Martin's  works,  nor 
an  enquiry  into  his  merits  as  a  painter.  It  is  of  the  one  great  work  before  as, 
and  01  his  powers  as  an  engraver,  that  we  must  now  very  briefly  qpeak.  As 
compared  with  his  preceding  three  great  prints,  we  feel  disposed  to  admit  that 
in  his  Fall  of  Nineveh,  he  has  produced  a  work  which,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
art  of  engraving,  must  satisfy  those  who  most  sanguinely  anticipate  improre- 
ment  Nothing  can  exceed  the  force,  the  depth,  and  richness  of  this  traly 
grand  work.    The  "  Darkness  Visible*'  of  Rembrandt  himself  does  not  feast 
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tbe  eye  mofe  than  the  sublime  chiaro-ecuio  of  Mftrtin^  yet  we  have  seen,  in  a 
oontemporazy  work,  a  silly  charge  against  him,  of  mismanagement  in  his  light 
and  shade.  Where  oould  be  the  eye  or  judgment  of  such  a  critic !  The  same 
\mter  admits  Mr.  Martin's  unrivalled  excmknce  in  perspecUve,  but  seems 
ignorant  that  a  correct  arraDgement  of  light  and  shadow  is  absolutely  essential 
to  true  perspective.  But  enough  of  this.  As  an  engraver,  Mr.  Martin  is  not 
less  original  in  his  style  of  workmanship  than  as  a  painter.  His  prints  are  de- 
nominated Mezzo-tints,  but  they  are  in  truth  of  a  compound  order.  The  graver, 
the  etching  needle,  and  the  scraper,  are  used  in  almost  equal  proportion  for  the 
production  of  his  effects ;  and  in  a  manner  neatly  dissimilar  from  that  of  any 
other  engraver.  There  are,  in  the  works  of  others,  no  examples  of  lights  so 
pure,  of  shadows  so  profound  and  clear,  of  cutting  so  deep  and  strong.  Look 
at  the  exquisite  light  upon  the  draperies  of  the  females  in  the  middle  sTound 
of  his  last  print — at  the  solemn  darkness  in  which  he  has  involved  the  gigantic 
tomb  of  Ninus,  and  the  distant  parts  of  the  city  on  which  the  lightning-flash 
does  not  gleam — at  the  gorgeous  habiliments  of  the  priests  in  the  foreground, 
which  seem  almost  to  stand  in  relief  from  the  paper.  If^  among  the  works  of 
other  mezzo-tint  engravers,  there  are  examples  of  equal  force  andbeau^,  they 
have  certainly  not  fallen  under  our  observation.  Of  the  subject  of  the  present 
print  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  say  much :  the  great  original  picture  is  too  well 
known,  and  has  too  often  employed  the  pen  of  the  admiring  critic,  to  leave  the 
public  in  general  ignorant  of  it  As  there  may  be,  however,  some  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  as  there  are  many  of  our  readers 
who,  from  never  having  been  within  100  miles  of  the  picture,  have  never  b^n 
able  to  examine  it,  the  following  eloquent  sketch  from  the  pen  of  a  highly 
gifted  writer*  cannot  be  an  unwelcome  g^t 

" '  The  Fall  of  Nineveh'  super-eminently  deserves  to  be  called  wonderful, 
for  of  the  deeper  passions  manifested  in  periods  of  sorrow,  there  is  not  one  but 
is  portraved  and  appealed  to.  The  vacillations  of  fear,  the  anguish  of  terror, 
fiery  indignation,  bitter  hatred,  and  jealousy  ^  cruel  as  the  grave ;'  despair, 
aUke  in  its  attitudes  of  dignity  and  desperation ;  brutish  insensibility ;  hot  and 
cruel  triumph;  affection  contending  with  and  conquering  fear;  contending 
with  and  conquering  death ;  all  are  depicted,  in  all  their  imaginable  forms. 
The  moment  of  the  event  designed  to  be  represented  in  the  picture,  is  Ibat  in 
which  Sardanapalus  is  going  to  the  pile,  which,  by  his  orders,  had  been  erected 
for  the  destiuction  of  himself^  his  women,  and  his  treasures.  His  city,  Nineveh, 
is  in  flames — ^the  triumphant  enemy  is  pouring  in  like  a  flood;  the  hour  is  sup- 
posed to  be  soon  after  sun-set — ^twilight  covers  the  city,  except  where  it  is  red- 
dened by  the  flames ;  but  the  foreground  shines  out  beneath  a  tremendous 
flash  of  lightning.  In  this  picture,  unlike  the  Beldiazzur's  Feast,  our  interest 
in  the  human  beings  overpowers  for  a  time  our  admiration  of  the  things  around 
them; — our  wonder  at  the  mysterious  effect  produced  by  the  threefold  light  of 
the  moon — the  fire — and  the  lightning.  The  foreground  and  funeral  pile, 
blazing  with  gold  and  jewelleiy,  almost  as  vividly  as  the  flaming  citf  beyond; 
the  gigantic  architecture  of  that  city ;  the  wall  resembling  a  vast  hignway ;  the 
towers  erecting  themselves  like  huge  rocks ;  the  stmoge  uncouth  galleys  par- 
tially disooveied  through  the  misty  light  that  envelopes  the  river;  the  hanging 
gardens,  with  their  sparkling  fountains  and  solemn  oriented  verdure ;  and  mote 
than  all,  even  the  moon  shining  serene  and  silvery  above  the  wilderness  beneath 
her  of  carnage,  magnificence,  and  death : — all  are  at  first  overlooked,  and  the 
beholder  can  do  notning  but  sympathize  with  his  species.  *  His  eyes  are  with 
his  heart'  The  number  of  figures  introduced  is  literally  countless.  The 
representation  of  battle  on  and  beyond  the  wall,  men,  horses,  chwiots,  and 
elephants  commingled,  has  an  appearance  of  what  it  is  scarcely  an  hyperbole 
to  call  a  human  ocean.  Yet,  examined  through  a  lens,  the  figures  may  be  se- 
parately distinguished,  and  when  so  distinguished,  will  bear  minute  inspection. 
The  foreground  fl^ouns  are,  of  course,  on  a  larger  scale,  and  composed  of  pro- 
minent characters,  llie  king  is  in  the  centre ;  around  him  are  his  women,  coief 

*  Miss  Jewsbury. 
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tfBJiem,  aad  manon;  fomfr  nnlieathigv  '^  ^om»  defying  hearen;  some 
clinging  to  their  monarch,  \<jiy!u  to  the  lut;  mmam  fcntiiig  their  indignation 
i^iainst  him ;  hut  all  wretched,  and  all  abandoned  to  d^apair!  Theie  aplendid 
groups,  their  dazzling  attire,  and  the  royal  garniture  scattered  aft  tWf  fiB0t» 
contrast  powerfully  with  a  knot  of  brown  luilf-mLked  slaves,  drinking  themsehvi 
into  unconsciousness  at  once  of  decency  and  death !  Amongst  the  females 
beauty  and  terror  reign  uniiyalled ;  they  resemble  a  bed  of  talips  broken  by 
the  wind ;  a  flock  of  summer  clouds  oispersed  and  darkened  by  a  tempest 
The  king  himself  is  a  splendid  figure,  not  shrinking  and  effeminate  like  fiel- 
shazzar,  for  he  knows  his  fate,  and  is  prepared  for  it  The  figure  of  the  ruler 
cursing  the  king,  is  also  yeiy  striking ;  he  seems  to  have  filled  his  hand  as  well 
as  mouth  with  curses ;  hatred  is  a  fire  in  his  bones ;  he  is  fuU  of  diabolical 
energy.  The  soldier  who  stands  near  the  pile,  mournfully  leaning  on  his  ^ear, 
is  more  majestic  than  any,  though  comparatively  an  obscure  figure— he  grieves 
not  for  himself  but  for  his  country. 

'*  But  the  female  reclining  on  tne  king's  bosom  is,  without  doubt,  the  figure 
that  most  attracts  and  rivets  regard.  Her  loveliness,  her  attitude,  even  her 
hidden  face,  point  her  out  as  the  one  who  has  said,  '  I  must  love  on,  for  that  is 
life.'  There  are 'many  histories  revealed  in  the  faces  of  the  other  females, 
much  character  manifested  in  the  various  modes  of  wringing  their  hands :  bat 
minute  detail  is  out  of  the  question.  General  magnificence  of  effect  is  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  all  Mr.  Martin's  pictures.  It  is  as  a  whole  that  the 
poetic  eye  loves  them,  and  finds  in  them  food  for  many  dreams.  But  higher 
praise  than  this,  the  productions  of  this  distinguished  artist  are  susceptible  of  a 
moral  use,  aprooximating  in  some  measure  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  poetry 
of  the  Bible.  They  carry  the  mind,  as  in  a  winged  chariot,  back  into  the  oepths 
of  ages ;  back  to  the  deeds  and  dwellinss  of  tribes  and  nations  more  magnifi- 
cent and  terrible  than  ourselves,  in  meir  glory,  their  sufferings,  and  their 
crimes. 

*'  Personal  troubles  do  seem  to  be  *  very  little  things'  in  the  presence  of  a 
representation  like  the  '  Fall  of  Nineveh ;'  and  he  is  not  to  be  envied  who  can 
come  away  from  contemplating  the  crash  of  structures,  that,  better  than  their 
lords,  seemed  to  deserve  the  salutation  of  '  live  for  ever ;'  from  beholding  the 
strong,  the  mighty,  and  the  honourable  bow  like  bulrushes  in  the  storm — ^with- 
out wiser  and  sadder  thoughts  of  the  '  world  that  passeth  away.' " 

The  attempt  to  embody  the  conception  of  such  an  event  was  bold  and  diffi- 
cult :  but  complete  success  has  crowned  it  Yet,  high  as  was  the  admiration, 
in  almost  every  mind,  of  the  splendour  and  sublimi^  of  the  picture,  we  feel 
assured,  from  its  recent  effect  upon  ourselves,  that,  when  it  shall  wun  be  ez- 
hilited,  new,  and  yet  higher  applause  wiU  be  heaped  upon  it  Tne  hand  of 
the  artist,  we  understand^  has  been  lately  employed  to  aod  fresh  splendour  and 
grandeur  to  the  work,  which,  when  first  seen  by  the  public,  was  in  too  new  a 
state  to  receive  those  last  tamngsj  which  every  painter  knows  to  be  so  requisite 
to  full  effect 

How  is  it  that  such  a  picture  remains  still  in  the  study  of  the  painter? 
What  can  be  the  intention  of  our  so  called  NatUmal  GaUeryy  if  a  native  work 
like  this  is  not  deemed  worthy  to  hang  upon  its  walls?  Is  this  gallery  meant 
to  be  an  encouragement  and  an  honour  to  our  artists,  and  to  our  country,  or 
merely  a  jobbing-marjcet  for  impudent  and  knavish  picture  dealers?  If  ^00 
guineas  could  be  afforded  for  a  common-place  picture  by  Coreggio,  surely  the 
same  funds  would  furnish  6000  for  a  painting  uke  this  of  the  Ftdl  of  Nineveh, 
a  work  of  the  very  loftiest  class,  and  irom  the  pencil  of  a  living  countryman,  in 
rewarding  whom  the  nation  honours  itself.  Let  the  managers  of  that  institution 
be  upon  their  guard.  The  British  public  is  become  too  enlightened  upon 
matters  of  art  to  be  much  longer  gulled  by  pompous  and  interrated  praises  of 
the  foreigner  and  the  dead  only ;  and  would  witness  with  pleasure  the  remoTsI 
of  half  ue  antiquated  lumber  which  they  are  vainly  caQed  upon  to  admire,  to 
make  room  for  one  picture  like;  the  Fall  of  Nineveh. 
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A  G«ogi^>liical  Society  has  been  reeentlj  organized  in  London.  It  appears  to  be 
well  supported,  and  will  probaUy  be  Teiy  instrumental  in  advancing  toe  cause  of 
science. 

The  gold  Nis  medal,  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  has  been  lately  awarded  to  the 
Chevalier  Aldini,  for  his  firemen's  incombustible  vestments. 

A  School  of  Agriculture  has  been  established  lately  at  Paris.  The  scheme 
comprehends  a  complete  agricultural  education,  and  appears  likely  to  originate 
mucngood. 

This  is  emphatically  the  a^  of  libraries.  The  Scotch  are  now  about  to  take 
their  part  in  the  march  of  bterature,  (we  know  not  what  to  say  about  mind)  and 
The  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Libbaby,  comprising  Geographical,  Discovery  and 
Adventture,  Biography,  History,  and  Polite  LitexBture,  is  announced,  as  preparing 
for  publication. 

A  second  edition  of  Lobd  King's  Lite  of  Lockb,  with  considerable  additions* 
n  announced. 

Lady  Morgan  has  just  committed  to  the  press  her  work  on  France  in  1829 — SO, 
containing  the  substance  of  her  journal  kept  during  her  late  residence  in  that  country; 
comprising  remarks  on  its  present  most  interesting  and  momentous  state,  its  society, 
politics,  literature,  arts,  its  eminent  and  celebrated  persons  of  both  sexes,  with  the 
striking  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  all  within  the  last  fourteen  years,  and 
which  render  the  France  of  1829 — 90,  another  than  the  Prance  of  1816,  when  Lady 
Morgan  produced  her  first  work  on  the  same  subject.  Editions  are  to  be  published 
simultaneously  in  London  and  Paris. 

Mr.  Hood,  on  the  cover  of  his  Epping  Hunt,  second  edition,  announces  that 
he  has  in  preparation  a  litde  volume  to  be  entitied,  Epsom  Races  ;  and  with 
his  accustomed  drollery,  counsels  the  public  to  avoid  anything  oxalic — ^be  sure  to 
ask  for  «  Hood's  Epeom," 

A  new  work  is  just  announced  at  Paris,  under  the  titie  of  Madame  Roland 
and  Madame  De  Stasl,  by  M.  Schlosser,  professor  of  History  at  Heidelburgh. 

A  political  journal  is  about  to  be  established  at  Avignon,  under  the  titie  of 
J^Aic  Parletar, 

The  MiDBtTMMER  Medley  for  1830,  which,  to  justify  its  titie,  should  hare 
appeared  some  time  back,  is  announced  for  publication. 

Biande's  Quarterly  Journal  is  defunct,  but  will  be  succeeded  by  a  Quar- 
terly Scientific  Journal,  published  more  immediately  under  the  direction  and 
auperintendance  of  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  Pope  of  Rome  has  thrown  open  the  treasures  of  the  Vatican  library  to 
the  research  of  our  Oriental  Translation  Sodet^r.  A  branch  committee  is  now 
formed  at  Rome,  and  anotiier  at  Calcutta ;  a  similar  society  has  been  recentiy 
oiganized  at  St.  Petersbuigh. 

Lord  Nugent  is  preparing  The  Memoirs  of  Hampden  and  his  Times. 

Proposals  are  now  in  circulation  for  erecting  a  National  Monument  to  the 
memory  of  Shakspeare. 

A  steam  carriage  has  been  built  at  Leipsic,  which  is  to  run  between  that  place 
and  Dresden.  It  will  be  singular  if  the  Germans  get  the  start  of  us ;  for  none  of 
our  projectors  are  yet  able  to  give  the  customary  «  all  right  !** 

The  second  volume  of  Moore's  Life  of  Lord  Byron  will  speedily 
I4>pear. 

Mr.  Croly  is  writing  a  Memoir  of  George  IV. 

In  1780  there  were  in  all  Gcnnany  only  223  bookseUers,  and  there  are  at  present 
827. 


100  editor's  note  book. 

Mr.  J.  Martin,  the  celebrated  painter,  is  to  furnish  a  series  of  lUustrations  to 
a  new  edition  of  the  Bible. 

In  Switzerland  are  published  weekly  twenty-four  Journals,  nine  edited  by  Catho- 
lics, and  fifteen  by  Protestants. 

A  woik  is  announced  with  the  Mongrel  title.  Lb  Keepsake  Fran^au. 

A  Mr.  John  Martin  is  now  engaged  in  a  singular  undertaking,  that  of  preparing 
a  Catalogue  of  Books  not  printed  for  sale,  with  some  account  of  them.  The 
UtUUarianSf  we  should  imagine,  will  subscribe  largely  to  the  work. 

The  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  is  about  to  commence  a  woik 
which  we  doubt  not  will  be  the  instrument  of  much  public  benefit.  It  will  be 
published  periodically,  and  designated  the  Journal  of  Education.  Sometfaiag 
of  this  kina  has  been  long  wanting  in  England.  In  Fiance  there  are  four  or  five 
educational  periodicals ;  in  the  Umted  States  two  or  three ;  in  £n|^and  not  a  sini^e 
one. 

Cobbett,  advertifiing  his  «  Advice  to  Young  Men,**  tells  us,  that  '<  for  six  shil- 
lings any  youth  or  young  man  may  acquire  that  knowledge^ which  will  enable  him  to 
pass  the  rest  of  his  life  with  as  litde  as  possible  of  those  troubles  and  inconveniences 
which  arise  from  not  being  warned  in  tune.*'  He  subsequently  founds  his  qualifica- 
tions to  give  these  salutary  admonitions  upon  the  dreumstance  of  his  **  having  passed 
surely  through  as  many  dangers  as  any  man  of  his  time.**  A  highwayman  disap- 
pointed of  the  gallows  might  say  as  much ! 

The  lovers  of  light  reading  will  be  pleased  to  learn,  that  700  folio  pages  hare 
been  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Lords,  containing  a  brief  digest  of  tke 
evidences  on  one  side  of  the  interminable  East  Retford  Question. 

The  Rev.  H.  Browne  has  been  sent  to  Munich  by  the.  council  of  the  LondoD 
University,  that  he  may  acquaint  himself  with  the  Bavarian  plan  of  scfadastic 
tuition,  wi^  a  view  to  its  adoption  in  the  London  University  SchooL 

A  Oeographical  and  Topogbafhical  Work  on  the  Canadab,  and  the  other 
British  North  American  provinces,  with  extensive  Mqis,  by  Lieutenant  Coknel 
Bouchetti,  the  Surveyor  General  of  Lower  Canada,  is,  we  understand,  now  in  the 
press,  and  the  maps  under  the  hands  of  eminent  engravers.  This  is  the  second  woik 
that  will  have  been  produced  by  the  same  author,  on  the  topography  of  those  eoki- 
nies.  The  first  (dedicated  by  special  permbsion  to  his  late  majesty  wnen  Prince  Re- 
gent) was  published  in  1815>  and  is  to  this  day,  considered  a  work  of  high  aa- 
thority. 

Preparing'  for  immediate  publication,  in  monthly  parts,  A  Hnno&Y  of  the 
County  Palatine  of  Lancaster,  by  Edward  Baines,  Esq.,  asdior  of  the 
«  History  of  €kofge  HI.,"  and  of  the  <<  Topography  of  Lancashire,"  Sec 

In  the  press.  No.  1.  of  Views  in  India,  finom  sketches  bv  Captain  Robert 
Elliot,  Km.  Each  number  will  contsin  three  highly-finishea  engraviAgs,  widi 
descriptive  letter-press. 

Bobwell'b  Life  of  Johnson,  complete  in  one  small  octavo  volume^  will  be 
ready  in  a  few  days. 

Messrs.  Westley  and  Davis  announce  for  appearance  on  the  first  of  Septcmbtf, 
to  be  contiiMied  periodically.  The  BRmsH  Preacher,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Ministers  whose  discourses  will  appear  in  its  pages. 

Mrs.  S.  C.  HaQ  is  preparing  for  publication  a  volume  entitled  Akbcdoicb  of 
Birds,  to  fiorm  one  of  tine  numbers  of  the  Juvenile  Library. 

The  Life  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  is  annouiieed. 

The  Rev.  W.  S.  Gilly  is  preparing  for  the  press  a  Narrativb  of  a  Sboqnd 
Visit  to  the  Waldensib. 

The  Edmbuigh  Literarr  Gracette  has  recently  been  incoxponted  with  te 
Edinburgh  litenry  Journal. 

A  Narrative  of  a  Journey  overland  to  India,  by  Colonel  Elwood,  wiB  be 
shortly  published. 

Mr.  Boaden,  author  of  "  The  Life  of  Kemble>**  &c.,  is  preparing  for  esily 
publication,  A  Life  of  Mrs.  Jordan.  The  task  is  one  of  pecnbar  dtSkatf  at 
the  present  moment  and  would  be  "mote  honoured  in  the  breach  thn  the 
observance." 
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Journey  to  the  Tarka     Description  of  an  African  Graisier^g 

Residence  and  Mode  of  Life, 

On  the  15ih  of  September,  after  having  been  settled  about  tea 
weeks  on  our  location,  I  set  out  on  a  short  excursion  through  the 
districts  lying  to  the  west  and  south,  which  I  had  not  yet  visited; 
partly  with  the  view  of  making  myself  acquainted  with  the  aspect 
and  capabilities  of  the  country  itself,  and  with  the  character  and 
mode  of  life  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  partly  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
acting some  business  with  the  functionaries  of  government  at  the 
villages  of  Cradock  and  Somerset.  I  ought  to  premise  that  the 
Scottish  settlers,  of  whom  I  was  the  ostensible  head  or  representa- 
tive, had  been  located  near  the  source  of  a  mountain-stream  called 
Bavian's  Rivier,  or  Baboon's  River.  This  little  stream,  which  is 
one  of  the  subsidiary  branches  of  the  Great  Fish  River,  waters  a 
secluded  pastoral  glen  of  above  thirty  miles  in  length,  situate  be- 
hind the  woody  mountains  of  Cahaberg,  about  160  miles  in  a 
direct  line  from  the  sea-coast  of  Albany,  and  upwards  of  200 
miles  from  Algoa  Bay. 

There  was  at  this  time  no  waggon  road  out  of  the  valley,  except 
the  difficult  and  dangerous  one  which  we  had  cut  out  or  repaired 
for  the  passage  of  the  baggage-waggons  on  our  first  arrival.  Being 
now  mounted,  however,  on  one  of  the  light  and  hardy  horses  of 
the  country,  with  an  active  Hottentot  lad  for  a  guide,  who  knew 
every  pass  of  the  mountains,  and  every  bridle  path  through  bosky 
dell  and  barren  waste,  for  at  least  a  hundred  miles  around,  I  cared 
but  little  for  beaten  tracks,  and  struck  across  the  hills  in  a  direct 
line  for  Cradock.  On  gaining  the  steep  and  barren  summit  of  tlie 
ridge  which  divides  the  vale  of  Bavian's  River  from  that  of  the 
Tarka  and  its  subsidiary  dells,  I  was  struck  by  the  change  of 
aspect  and  of  vegetable  productions  which  was  suddenly  presented 
to  me.  Behind  us,  although  the  mountains  were  bleak,  rocky,  and 
bare,  still  they  were  sprinkled  over,  though  scantily,  with  grass ; 
whilst  the  valley  itself  looked  rich  and  verdant,  being  thickly 
studded  over  with  groves  of  mimosa  trees,  and  its  little  stream, 
bordered  with  willows,  gliding  quietly  along  through  green  pas- 
lures.  Before  us,  to  the  westward,  the  Tarka  opened  up  in  dim 
perspective,  with  wild  savage  glens  winding  down  to  it  through 
dark  ridges  of  gloomy  hills,  which,  as  they  approached  the  main 
valley,  broke  o/f  into  separate  peaks,  steep,  sterile,  and  rocky,  but 
assuming,  in  many  instances,  curious  conical  forms,  at  once  sin- 
gular and  monotonous.  The  lower  declivities  of  these  hills  were 
variegated  here  and  there  with  patches  of  low  brushwood ;  but 
there  were  no  trees,  excepting  the  fringe  of  willows  and  of  thorny 
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mimosas  which  generally  lined  the  brink  of  Ihe  lirer  and  the 
courses  of  the  mountain  torrents.  Of  any  thing  like  grass  or  pas- 
turage there  was  no  appearaace,  efxcepting  in  some  of  the  recesses 
and  declivities  of  the  hifls.  The  whole  country  appeared  like  a 
cheerless  and  barren  desert ;  and  ev^n  the  alluvial  soil  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  had  the  aspect  of  a  brown  heathy  waste. 

Descending  from  the  ridge  of  the  mountain  by  a  steep  and  stony 
path,  tracked  out  by  the  quaghas^  elands,  hartebeests/  and  other 
large  game,  which  still  abound  in  this  wild  and  secluded  region, 
we  followed  the  rugged  course  of  a  solitary  brook,  or  rather  tor- 
rent (for  the  greater  part  of  its  bed  was  now  dry),  until  we  reached, 
after  a  ride  of  about  three  hours,  the  farm  of  Elands-drift,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Tarka.  This  is  the  residence  of  an  old  African  boor, 
named  Winsel  Koetzer,  at  this  time  our  nearest  neighbour ;  and 
as  his  house,  farm,  and  mode  of  life  afford  altogether  a  fair  average 
sample  of  those  of  his  class  in  this  quarter  of  the  colony,  I  shall 
describe  them  with  some  minuteness. 

On  riding  up  to  the  place,  which  consists  of  three  or  four 
thatched  houses,  and  a  few  <<  hariebeett  hui$je»"  or  reed  cabins, 
inhabited  by  the  Hottentot  servants,  we  were  encountered  by  a 
host  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  dogs,  which  had  been  lying  about  in 
the  shade  of  the  huts,  and  now  started  up  around  us,  open-mouthed, 
with  a  prodigious  barking  and  clamour,  as  is  generally  the  case  at 
every  farm-house  on  the  approach  of  strangers.    In  day-light  these 
growling  guardians  usually  confine  themselves  to  a  mere  noisy 
demonstration ;  but  at  night  it  is  often  a  matter  of  no  small  peril 
to  approach  a  farm-house,  for  many  of  these  animals  are  both  fierce 
and  powerful,  and  will  not  hesitate  to  attack  a  stranger,  if,  in  their 
eyes,  he  has  the  ill  luck  to  appear  in  any  way  suspicious.     The 
noise  of  the  dogs  brought  out  Arend  Koetaer,  one  of  the  farmer's 
sons,  from  the  principal  dwelling-house,  a  fine,  frank  young  fellow, 
whom  I  had  previously  met  with  once  or  twice  at  Bavian's  River. 
Seeing  us  thus  beset,  he  came  instantly  to  our  help  against  the 
canine  rabble,  whom  he  discomfited  with  great  vigour,  by  hurling 
at  them  a  few  of  the  half- gnawed  bones  and  bullocks'  horns  which 
were  lying  in  scores  about  the  place.  The  young  boor  was  rejoiced 
to  see  me,  and  introduced  me  to  his  mother  and  sisters,— -e  quiet 
looking  matron,  and  two  bashful  girls,  who  now  appeared  from  oae 
of  the  outhouses.     "  Wil  Myn-heer  aff-zadel  ?"  (*'  Will  the  gen- 
tleman unsaddle?")    was  the   first  inquiry.     I  readily   agreed, 
intending,  indeed,  though  it  was  still  early  in  the  afternoon,  to 
spend  the  night  at  this  place,  with  the  view  of  becoming  better 
acquainted  with  my  rustic  neighbours. 

On  enteriug  the  house,  I  found  that  the  old  boor  had  not  yet 
risen  from  his  afternoon  nap,  or  siesta,  a  habit  which  is  generally 
prevalent  throughout  the  colony.  He  was  not  long,  however,  in 
making  his  appearance;  and,  after  shaking  hands  with  a  sort  of 
gruff  heartiness,  he  took  down  a  bottle  of  brandy  from  a  shelf,  and 
urged  me  to  drink  a  ''  zoopje"  (dram)  with  him,  assoring  me  that 

*  Quafflw,  EquMs  Quagga,  the  South  African  wild  ass.    BUmd,  the  ^«tfhp< 
Oreas.    Haitebeest,  the  Antihpe  Bubalis, 
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it  was  good  "  brandiwyn/'  distilled  by  himself  from  liis  own 
peaches.  I  tasted  the  spirit,  which  was  colourless,  with  something 
of  the  flavour  of  bad  whisky,  but  preferred  regaling  myself  with 
a  cup  of  **  thee-water,"  which  had  in  the  meanwhile  been  prepared 
and  poured  out  for  me  by  the  respectable  and  active-looking  dame. 
This  **  tea-water*'  (properly  enough  so  termed)  is  made  by  a  decoc- 
tion, rather  than  an  infusion,  of  the  Chinese  leaf,  and  which, 
being  diluted  with  a  certain  proportion  of  boiling  water,  without 
any  admixture  of  milk  or  sugar,  is  offered  to  every  visitor  who 
may  chance  to  arrive  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  A  small  tin  box 
with  sugar  candy  is  sometimes  handed  round  with  the  "  tea-water,^* 
from  which  each  person  takes  a  little  bit  to  keep  in  his  mouth,  and 
thus  to  sweeten,  in  frugal  fashion,  the  bitter  beverage  as  he  swal- 
lows it.  During  this  refreshment,  I  carried  on  a  tolerably  fluent 
conversation  in  broken  Dutch  with  my  host  and  his  **  huis-vrouw  f 
and  I  gratified  them  not  a  little  by  communicating  the  most  recent 
information  I  possessed  of  the  state  of  European  politics,  respect- 
ing which  old  Koetzer  was  very  inquisitive. 

The  domicile  of  my  hospitable  neighbours,  in  which  we  were 
thus  comfortably  seated,  would  not,  probably,  have  suggested  any 
ideas  of  peculiar  comfort  lo  an  Englishman.  It  was  a  house  some- 
what of  the  size  and  appearance  of  an  old-fashioned  Scotch  bam. 
The  walls  were  thick,  and  substantially  built  of  strong  adhesive 
clay ;  a  material  which,  being  well  prepared  or  tempered,  in  the 
manner  of  mortar  for  brick-making,  and  raised  in  successive 
layers,  soon  acquires,  in  this  dn^  climate,  a  great  degree  of  hard- 
ness, and  is  considered  scarcely  inferior  in  durability  to  brick. 
These  walls,  which  were  about  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  and  tolerably 
smooth  and  straight,  had  been  plastered  over  within  and  without 
with  a  composition  of  sand  ana  cow-dung,  and  this  being  after- 
wards well  white-washed  with  a  sort  of  pipe-clay,  or  with  wood- 
ashes  diluted  with  milk,  the  whole  had  a  very  clean  and  light 
appearance. 

The  roof  was  neatly  thatched  with  a  species  of  hard  rushes, 
which  are  considered  much  more  durable  and  less  apt  to  catch  Are 
than  straw.  There  was  no  ceiling  under  this  roof ;  but  the  rafters 
over-head  were  hung  with  a  motley  assemblage  of  several  sorts  of 
implements  and  provisions,  such  as  hunting  apparatus,  hiU'-tongue 
(that  is,  dried  flesh  of  various  kinds  of  game),  namboks  (large 
whips  of  rhinoceros  and  hippopotamus  hide),  leoparuand  lion-skins, 
ostrich  eggs  and  feathers,  strings  of  onions,  rolls  of  tobacco, 
bamboos  for  whip-handles,  calabashes,  and  a  variety  of  similar 
articles.  A  large  pile  of  fine  home-made  soap  graced  the  top  of 
a  partition  wall. 

The  house  was  divided  into  three  apartments :  the  one  in  which 
we  were  seated  (called  the  voor-^kuis)  opened  immediately  from 
the  open  air,  and  is  the  apartment  in  which  the  family  always 
nit,  eat,  and  receive  visitors.  A  private  room  (or  slaap-kamer)  is 
formed  at  either  end  of  this  hall,  by  partitions  of  the  same  height 
and  construction  as  the  outer  walls  running  across,  and  having 
doors  opening  out  of  the  sitting-room. 

Such  is  tlie  usual  construction  of  a  substantial  farmer^s  house  in 
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this  part  of  the  colony,  and  for  one  superior  to  old  Koetser's,  you 
will  find  half  a  dozen  so  much  worse  as  only  to  deserve  the  name 
of  hovels.     Bat  I  have  not  yet  completed  the  picture. 

The  floor,  which,  though  formed  only  of  clay,  appeared  uncom- 
monly smooth  and  hard,  I  found,  on  enquiry,  has  been  formed  of 
ant-heaps,  which,  being  pounded  into  dust,  and  then  watered  and 
well  stamped,  assume  a  consistency  of  great  hardness  and  tenacity. 
In  making  these  floors,  however,  care  must  be  taken  to  use  cmly 
such  ant-hills  as  have  been  broken  up  and  plundered  by  the  aard' 
varkf  or  ant-bear,  and  consequently  deserted  by  the  surviving 
insects ;  otherwise,  in  spite  of  all  your  pounding,  you  may  find 
you  have  planted  two  or  three  troublesome  colonies  heneath  your 
feet.  This  floor  is  carefully  washed  over  every  morning  with 
water  mixed  with  fresh  cow-dung,  in  order  to  keep  it  cool  and  free 
from  vermin — especially  fleas,  which  are  apt  to  become  an  intole- 
rable pest  in  this  country. 

This  house  was  lighted  by  four  square  windows  in  front,  one  in 
each  of  the  bed-rooms,  and  two  in  the  voor^kamer^  and  by  the  door, 
which  appeared  only  to  be  shut  during  the  night.  The  door  con- 
sisted merely  of  some  reeds,  rudely  fastened  on  a  wicker  frame, 
and  fixed  to  the  door-posts  by  thongs  of  bullocks*  hide.  The 
windows  also  were  without  glass,  and  were  closed  in  the  night, 
each  with  an  untanned  skin  of  the  quagha,  or  wild-ass. 

The  furniture  amounted  to  little  more  than  a  dozen  chairs  and 
stools,  bottoms  formed  of  thongs,  and  a  couple  of  tables,  one  large 
and  roughly  constructed  of  common  plank  from  the  geelkout'tite, 
the  other  small,  and  more  highly  finished,  of  ornamental  wood. 
At  the  smaller  table  was  the  station  of  the  old  dame,  who  had 
before  her  a  brass  tea-urn,  and  the  other  apparatus,  whence  she 
dispensed  the  beverage  I  have  already  mentioned.  Opposite  her 
sat  the  baas  (as  the  Hottentot  attendants  called  their  master),  with 
the  flask  of  brandiwyn  at  his  elbow,  and  his  long  clumsy  Dutch 
tobacco-pipe  in  his  mouth.     At  the  farther  end  of  the  apartment, 

couple  of  wooden  pails,  bound  with  bright  polished  hoops  of 
brass,  were  suspended  from  crooked  antelope's  horns  built  into  the 
wall ;  these  pails  were  filled  with  spring-water,  and  had  bowls  of 
calabash  afiixed  to  them,  in  order  that  whoever  was  athinit  might 
drink  with  facility.  Sour  milk,  however,  is  the  favourite  beverage 
in  this  country ;  and  when  that  is  to  be  had,  no  one  drinks  water. 
In  another  comer  stood  a  huge  chum,  into  which  the  milk  is 
poured  every  night  and  morning  until  it  is  filled,  when  it  is  churned 
by  two  slaves  or  Hottentot  women. 

In  the  same  end  of  the  hall,  part  of  tlie  carcase  of  a  sheep  was 
suspended  from  a  beam ;  and  I  was  informed  that  two  sheep,  and 
sometimes  more,  were  daily  slaughtered  for  family  consumption  ; 
the  Hottentot  herdsmen  and  their  families,  as  well  as  the  fanner's 
own  household,  being  chiefly  fed  upon  mutton,  at  least  during  sum- 
mer, when  beef  could  not  be  salted.  The  carcases  were  hung  up 
in  this  place,  it  appeared,  chiefly  to  prevent  waste,  by  being  con- 
stantly under  the  eye  of  the  mistress,  who,  in  this  country,  instead 
of  the  ancient  Saxon  title  of  '<  giver  of  bread,"  (ieoedy,  whence 
our  £nglish   term  of  lady,)  might  be  appropriately  called  the 
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"  giver  of  mutton.^'  Mutton,  and  not  bread,  is  here  the  staff  of 
life ;  and  they  think  it  no  more  odd  to  have  a  sheep  hanging  in 
the  voor-huis,  than  a  farmer's  wife  in  England  woald  to  have  the 
large  household  loaf  placed  for  ready  distribution  on  her  hall 
table.  At  this  very  period,  in  fact,  a  pound  of  wheaten  bread  in 
this  quarter  of  the  colony  was  six  times  the  value  of  a  pound  of 
animal  food. 

In  regard  to  dress,  there  was  nothing  very  peculiar  to  remark. 
That  of  the  females,  though  in  some  respects  more  slovenly, 
resembled  a  good  deal  the  costume  of  the  lower  classes  in  England 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  The  men  wore  long  loose  trowsers  of 
sheep  or  goat-skin,  tanned  by  their  servants,  and  made  in  the 
family.  A  check  shirt,  a  jacket  of  coarse  frieze  or  cotton,  accord- 
ing to  the  weather,  and  a  broad-brimmed  white  hat  completed  the 
dress.  Shoes  and  stockings  appeared  not  to  be  considered  essen*- 
tial  articles  of  dress  for  either  sex,  and  were,  I  found,  seldom 
worn  except  when  they  went  to  church,  or  to  vrolykkeids  (merry- 
makings). A  sort  of  sandals,  however,  are  in  common  use,  called 
veld-schoens  (country  shoes),  the  fashion  of  which  was,  I  believe, 
originally  borrowed  from  the  Hottentots.  They  are  made  of  raw 
bullock's  hide,  with  an  upper  leather  of  dressed  sheep  or  goat- 
skin, much  in  the  same  way  as  the  old  brogues  of  the  Scotch 
Highlanders.  They  do  not  last  long,  but  they  are  light  and  easy 
in  dry  weather ;  every  man  can  make  his  own  veld-schoens,  and 
the  leather  costs  little  or  nothing. 

Having  previously  heard  that  the  industrious  dame,  the 
Joffrouw  Roetzer,  sometimes  manufactured  leather  dresses  for 
sale,  I  bespoke  a  travelling  jacket  and  trowsers  of  dressed  spring- 
bok skin,  the  latter  to  be  faced  with  leopard-fur,  the  price  of 
which  altogether  was  thirteen  rix-dollars,  or  about  one  pound 
sterling.  I  purchased  also  the  skin  of  a  very  beautiful  leopard, 
which  one  of  the  young  Koetzers  had  lately  shot,  for  about  a 
pound  of  gunpowder. 

Old  Koetzer  and  his  family,  like  the  old  Dutch  colonists 
generally,  were  extremely  inquisitive,  asking  a  great  variety  of 
questions,  some  of  them  on  very  trifling  matters.  Englishmen  are 
apt  to  feel  annoyed  by  this  practice,  but  without  any  sufRcient 
cause ;  for,  though  it  betokens  a  lack  of  refinement,  it  is  not  at  all 
allied  to  rudeness  or  impertinence;  it  is  simply  the  result  of 
untutored  curiosity  on  the  manners  of  people  living  in  a  wild  and 
thinly-inhabited  country,  to  whom  the  sight  of  a  stranger  is  a  rare 
event,  and  by  whom  news  of  any  description  is  welcomed  with 
avidity.  Instead,  therefore,  of  haughtily  or  sullenly  repelling 
their  advances  to  mutual  confidence,  I  answered  all  their  ques- 
tions with  good  humour,  including  tiiose  that  respected  my  own 
age,  the  number,  names,  and  ages  of  my  family  and  relatives,  the 
objects  and  extent  of  my  present  journey,  and  such  like.  In 
return,  I  plied  them  with  similar  and  still  more  various  interroga- 
tories, to  all  of  which  they  not  only  replied  with  the  utmost  open- 
ness, but  seemed  highly  delighted  with  my  frankness.  In  this 
manner  I  soon  learned  that  my  host  had  eight  or  ten  brothers,  all 
stout  frontier  graziers  like  himself,  and  ail  with  numerous  families. 
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His  own  family  consisted  (if  I  rightly  recollect)  of  six  sons  and  as 
many  daughters,  several  of  whom  were  married  and  settled  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Two  of  his  sons,  with  their  wives  and  families, 
were  at  present  living  at  this  place  in  cottages  adjoining  to  his 
house.  The  old  dame  informed  me  that  ishe  was  herself  by  birth 
a  Jourdan,  and  was  descended  from  one  of  the  French  Hagvenpt 
families,  who  settled  in  the  colony  after  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Xantz.  Her  father,  she  said,  conld  speak  French ;  but 
she  herself  knew  no  language  but  Dutch.  Her  manner  and 
address,  however,  retained  something  of  French  urbanity  and 
politeness,  which  the  Belgian  bluntness  of  her  husband  rendered 
the  more  obvious. 

Having  exhausted  the  usual  topics  of  country  ohat,  I  suggested 
a  walk  round  the  premises,  and  sallied  forth,  accompanied  by  the 
boor  and  his  son  Arend.  They  led  nie  first  to  die  orchard,  which 
was  of  considerable  extent,  and  contained  a  variety  of  fmit  trees 
all  in  a  thriving  state.  The  peach  trees,  which  were  now  in  Uossom, 
were  most  numerous ;  but  there  were  also  abundance  of  apricot, 
almond,  walnut,  apple,  pear,  and  plum  trees,  and  whcrie  hedges  of 
figs  and  pomegranates.  The  outward  fence,  where  there  was  any, 
consistea  of  a  hedge  of  quinces.  There  was  also  a  fine  gn>ve  of 
lemon  and  a  few  young  orange  trees.  The  latter  reqotre  to  be 
sheltered,  I  was  told,  during  the  winter,  until  they  have  attained 
considerable  size,  the  frost  being  apt  to  blight  them  in  this  upland 
valley.  All  the  other  fruits  are  raised  with  ease :  peach-trees,  I 
was  told,  would  bear  fruit  the  third  year  after  the  seeds  had  been 
put  in  the  ground.  From  the  want  of  care  and  skill,  bowover,  in 
grafting,  few  of  the  fruits  in  this  part  of  the  colony  (as  I  after- 
wards found)  were  of  superior  sorts  or  of  delicate  flavour.  The 
peaches  especially  are  out  indifferent ;  but,  as  they  are  chiefiy 
grown  for  making  brandiwyn,  or  to  be  used  in  a  dried  state,  excel- 
lence of  flavour  is  but  little  regarded.  Twe  mulberry  trees,  which 
were  planted  in  front  of  the  house,  were  large  and  flourishing,  and 
produced,  I  was  informed,  abundance  of  fnrit  This  was  not  the 
wild  or  white  mulberry  raised  in  Europe  for  feeding  silk  worms ; 
but  I  understand  the  latter  sort  also  thrives  very  well  in  most 
parts  of  the  colony. 

The  garden,  if  it  deserved  the  name,  was  very  deficient  in  neat- 
ness, but  contained  a  variety  of  useful  vegetables,  among  which  I 
observed  a  large  plot  of  beet^root,  some  beds  of  vei^  fine  parsnips 
and  cabbages,  a  sort  of  turnip-cabbage  which  they  called  *'  SLmowl- 
kole,"  and  plenty  of  mint,  sage,  and  garlic.  Onions  are  raised  is 
great  abundance,  and  of  a  quality  fully  equal  to  those  of  Spain. 
Pumpkins  and  melons,  which  are  cultivated  in  considerable  quan* 
tity,  were  just  planted.  The  sweet  potatoe  is  also  grown  here. 
The  common  potatoe,  though  it  grows  well,  appeared  not  to  be  in 
much  request  in  this  part  of  the  colony.  Until  the  arrival  of  the 
English  settlers,  indeed,  the  value  of  this  useful  root  was  not 
generally  appreciated  by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  quality  of  the 
few  they  raised  was  very  inferior.  Since  that  periods  however, 
the  cultivation  of  potatoes  has  greatly  extended  itself  in  the 
eastern  districts,  and  their  quality  has  been  so  much  improved  by 
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the  seed  brought  out  by  the  settlers,  that  thev  are  now  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  inferior  to  those  of  England  ;  and  the  prejudices  with 
which  the  native  population,  more  particularly  the  Hottentots, 
regarded  them,  are  rapidly  giving  way.  The  effects  of  this  in 
another  generation  it  is  difficult  to  estimate ;  but,  as  potatoes  may 
be  successfully  cultivated  with  a  moderate  degree  of  moisture,  and 
are  not  subject  to  many  of  the  casualties  which  affect  the  ffrain 
crops  in  this  climate,  I  should  venture  to  say  that  the  general  use 
of  this  vegetable  would  alone  enable  the  colony  to  double  or 
treble  its  agricultural  population  at  no  remote  period.  Adjoining 
to  the  garden  and  orchard  was  a  small,  but  well  kept  vineyard, 
from  which  a  large  produce  of  very  fine  grapes  is  obtained,  which, 
as  well  as  the  peaches,  are  chiefly  distilled  into  brandy  for  home 
consumption. 

The  whole  of  the  orchard,  vineyard,  and  garden  ground,  together 
with  about  twenty  acres  of  com  land  adjoining,  is  irrigated  by  the 
waters  of  a  small  mountain-rill,  which  are  collected  and  led  down 
in  front  of  the  house  by  an  artificial  canal.  Without  irrigation, 
little  can  be  cultivated  in  this  part  of  the  colony ;  and  though  the 
river  Tarka  passes  only  a  short  distance  from  the  back  of  the 
orchard,  the  channel  is  here  too  deep  to  admit  of  its  waters  being 
led  out  upon  the  banks.  The  limited  extent,  therefore,  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  acres  was  the  whole  that  could  be  cultivated  on 
this  farm,  comprising  at  least  six  thousand  acres,  exclusive  of  the 
waste  and  unappropriated  tracts  adjoining.  But  this  is  quite 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  a  large  family ;  the  real  wealth  of  the 
farm,  so  far  as  respects  marketable  commodities,  lies  in  the  flocks 
and  herds  which  are  raised  on  its  extensive  pastures.  This  old 
TVinsel  himself  hinted  to  me — as,  shutting  up  a  gap  in  the  garden 
hedge  with  a  branch  of  thorny  mimosa,  we  issued  out  towards  the 
'*  kraals*'  or  cattle  folds, — the  boor  exclaiming  in  a  tone  of  jocund 
gratulation,  while  he  pointed  to  a  distant  cloud  of  dust  moving  up 
the  valley — *'  Maar  daar  koomt  myn  vee !"  (But  there  come  my 
cattle.) 

On  approaching  the  cattle  kraals,  I  was  struck  by  the  great 
height  of  the  principal  fold,  which  was  elevated  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  adjoining  plain,  and  my  surprise  was 
certainly  not  diminished  when  I  found  that  the  mound,  on  the  top 
of  whieh  the  kraal  was  constructed,  consisted  of  a  mass  of  solid 
dung,  accumulated  by  the  cattle  of  the  farm  beine  folded  for  a 
succession  of  years  on  the  same  spot  The  sheep  folds,  though  not 
quite  so  elevated,  and  under  the  lee,  as  it  were,  of  the  bullock- 
kraal,  were  also  fixed  on  the  top  of  similar  accumulations.  The 
several  folds  (for  those  of  the  sheep  and  goats  consisted  of  three 
divisions)  were  all  fenced  in  with  branches  of  the  thorny  mimosa, 
which  formed  a  sort  of  rampart  around  the  margin  of  the  mounds 
oi  dung,  and  were  carefully  placed  with  their  prickly  sides 
outwards,  on  purpose  to  render  the  indosures  more  secure  from 
the  nocturnal  assaults  of  the  hyaonas,  tigers,  and  jackalls.  Against 
all  these  ravenous  animals,  the  oxen  are,  indeed,  able  to  defend 
themselves;  but  the  hyaBuas,  and  tigers  (or  leopards)  are  very 
destructive  to  calves,   sheep,   and  goats,   when  they  can  break 
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ID  vpQD  thcm»  which  they  will  sometimeg  do  in  spile  of  the 
numerous  watch-dogs  kept  for  their  protection ;  and  the  cunning 
jackall  is  not  less  destructive  to  the  young  lambs  and  kids. 

While  we  were  conversing  on  these  topics,  the  clouds  cyf  dnst 
which  I  had  observed  approaching  from  three  different  qmarters 
came  nearer,  and  I  perceived  that  they  were  raised  by  two 
numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  and  one  large  herd  of  cattle.  First  came 
the  hameU  (wethers),  which  are  reared  for  the  market,  and  are 
often  driven  even  dwown  to  Cape  Town,  seven  hundred  miles 
distant.  These  being  placed  in  their  proper  fold^  the  floek  of 
ewes,  ewe-goats  and  lambs,  was  next  driven  in,  and  carefolly 
penned  in  another;  those  having  young  (mes  of  tender  age  being 
kept  separate.  And,  finally,  the  catUe  herd  came  rudbing  on 
pell-mell,  and  spontaneously  assumed  their  station  upon  the  sum- 
mit of  their  '^guarded  mound;''  the  nulcfa-cowa  only  being 
separated,  in  order  to  be  tied  up  to  stakes  within  a  small  inclo- 
sure  nearer  the  houses,  where  they  were  milked  by  the  Hottentot 
herdsmen,  after  their  calves,  which  were  kept  at  home,  had  been 
permitted  to  suck  for  a  certain  period.  Not  one  of  those  cows,  I 
was  told,  would  allow  herself  to  be  milked  until  her  calf  had  first 
been  put  to  her ;  if  the  calf  dies,  of  course  there  is  an  end  of  her 
milk  for  that  season.  This,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  the  effect  of  habit, 
and  might  be  remedied  by  proper  management  About  thirty 
cows  were  milked ;  but  the  quantity  obtained  from  them  was 
very  small,  not  so  much  as  would  be  got  from  six  or  eight  Bn^isb 
cows. 

The  boor  and  his  wife,  with  all  their  sons,  daughters,  daughters- 
in-law,  and  grand-children,  who  were  about  the  place,  were 
assiduously  occupied,  while  the  herds  and  flocks  were  folding,  in 
examining  them  as  they  passed  in,  and  in  walking  through 
among  them  afterwards,  to  see  that  all  was  right.  I  was  assured 
that,  though  they  do  not  very  frequently  count  them,  yet  they  can 
know  at  once  if  any  individual  ox  is  missing,  or  if  any  accident 
Jias  happened  among  the  flocks  from  beasts  of  prey  or  other- 
wise.* 

Every  individual  of  an  African  boor*s  family,  including  even  the 
child  at  the  breast,  has  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  flocks  aod 
herds.  It  is  their  custom,  as  soon  as  a  child  is  bom,  to  set  apart 
for  it  a  certain  number  of  the  young  live  stock,  which  increase  as 
the  child  grows  up ;  and  which,  having  a  particular  mark  regulariy 
afiixed  to  them,  form,  when  the  owner  arrives  at  adult  age,  a  stoci^ 
suflioient  to  be  considered  a  respectable  dowry  for  a  prosperons 
farmer's  daughter,  or  to  enable  a  young  man,  though  be  may  not 
possess  a  single  dollar  of  cash,  to  begin  the  world  respectably  as  a 
*«  Vee  Boor." 

In  returning  to  the  house,  my  host  showed  me  his  qom-miU, 
which  was  of  very  small  dimensions  and  simple  construetion.    The 

*  This  faculty,  though  the  result,  doubtless,  of  peculiar  habits  of  atteitfiwi,  is 
certainly  very  remarkalue ;  for  the  herd  of  cattle  at  this  pJace  amounted  altqgiedier 
to  nearly  700  head,  and  die  shee^  and  goats  (which  were  mingled  togftikcr)  to 
upwards  of  5,000.  This  is  considered  a  very  respectable,  bat  oy  no 
extraordinary,  ^tock  for  a  Tarka  grazier. 
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water-wheel,  which  was  driven  horizontally  by  the  little  canal  of 
irrigation  on  its  passage  to  the  orchard,  was  only  about  live  feet 
in  diameter,  and  the  millstones  not  more  than  two.  A  slender 
iron  axle,  of  which  the  lower  end  was  fixed  in  the  horizontal 
water-wheel,  passing  through  a  small  hole  in  the  centre  of  the 
nether  millstone,  was  mortised  into  the  upper  one,  which,  by  this 
means,  was  put  into  motion.  The  com  was  supplied  by  an  orifice 
in  the  upper  stone,  and  the  flour  conveyed  by  a  little  wooden 
spout  into  a  leathern  bag :  and  this  was  the  whole  machinery. 
I  was  informed  it  would  grind  about  a  bushel  of  wheat  in  eight 
hours. 


HORRIBLE  THINGS. 

BV  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  COUftSE  OF  TIME.*' 

Heard  ye  ever  the  fiend  of  the  wave 

Growl  doleful  along  the  dark  shore  1 
Heard  ye  ever  a  groan  from  the  ^ve. 

Or  the  murdered  child  shriek  m  its  gore  ? 

Heard  ye  ever  despair  deeply  sigh, 

When  hope  flirted  far  from  hu  sight  1 
Heard  ye  ever  the  traveller's  crjr, 

When  beset  by  assassins  of  mght  ? 

Heard  ye  ever  the  sprite  of  the  blast 

Wail  through  the  sad  mansions  of  death  ? 
Heard  ye  ever  a  wretched  outcast 

Blaspheme  with  his  last  gasping  breath? 

Heard  ye  ever  the  cold  dod  of  dust, 

Crumble  down  on  the  coffin  low  laid? 
Heard  ye  ever  the  life-seeking  thrust 

Of  the  murderer's  blood-glutted  blade  ? 

Heard  ye  ever  the  long  thunder-clap 
Bellow  through  the  dark  womb  of  the  night? 

Heard  ye  ever  the  death-warning  nip, 
Or  bell  tolling  without  mortal  might? 

Heard  ye  ever  the  ghost  of  the  north 
Howl  loud  from  the  mountain's  dark  side  ? 

Heard  ye  ever  the  gore  guij^le  forth 
From  the  throat  of  the  wild  suicide  ? 

Heard  ve  ever  the  maniac's  yell, 

Or  toe  dank  of  the  strong  iron  rings? 
Heard  ye  ever  a  groan  from  deep  HeU  ? — 

If  so — ^ye  have  heard  most  horrible  things. 

This  hitherto  unpublished  composition  by  the  late  highly-gifled  author  of  «  The 
Course  of  Time,"  is  laid  before  our  readers  onlj  as  a  litenry  curioei^.  We  have 
received  it  from  a  source  that  phices  its  authenticity  beyond  doubt  It  is  probably 
an  early  composition  of  the  poet,  and  although,  doubtlras,  never  intended  to  appear 
in  print,  it  can  in  no  way  prejudice  the  reputation  of  one  whose  name  is  Imked 
**  with  his  land's  language." 
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A  SCOTTISH   L£OEND« 

It  was  <m  tli«  nftemoon  of  a  beautiful  aummer's  day,  not  many 
years  since,  that  a  party  of  seven  or  eight  young  men,  of  which  i 
was  one,  were  on  an  aquatic  excursion  up  the  great  Caledonian 
canal,  which  connects  the  Atlantic  on  the  west  with  the  Moray 
Firth  on  the  north-east  of  Scotland.  The  pleasure-boat  we  were 
in  was  large  and  commodious,  and  as  we  had  every  necessary,  1 
might  almost  say  every  luxury,  on  board,  we  enjoyed  our  situation 
with,  I  believe,  as  much  relish  as  so  many  young  men  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, and  with  happy  prospects,  could  do.  To  me,  indeed, 
the  excursion  was  peculiarly  delightful,  just  recovering,  as  I  was, 
from  the  effects  of  a  severe  fever  which  had  brought  me  to  the 
verge  of  the  grave.  If  there  is  one  time  more  than  another  calcu- 
lated to  awaken  all  the  kindlier  feelings  and  sympathies  in  the 
breast  of  man,  it  is  when  thus  emerging  from  the  **  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death ;''  when  warm  passions,  buoyant  hopes,  and  plans 
of  future  happiness,  long  lost  and  forgotten  in  the  agony  of  bodily 
suffering,  ana  the  mental  gloom  and  hypochondria  consequent  on 
that  state,  again  revive  with  the  renovating  system.  The  health- 
ful breath  of  nature,  which  we  are  permitted  once  more  to  enjoy, 
bears  extasy  to  the  soul,  and  we  regard  with  love  every  tree,  rock, 
flower,  shrub,  or  stream,  as  dear  friends  long  separated  from  com- 
munion with  us.  A  universal  philanthropy  fills  the  bosom; 
and  the  mere  consciousness  **  that  we  breathe,  that  we  live,"  and 
of  the  possession  of  thought,  is  our  dearest  blessing. 

The  season  of  the  year,  too,  was  so  much  in  accordance  with  the 
state  of  my  health ;  when  the  flowers  of  the  field  (like  the  hopes 
in  mine  own  heart)  resuscitating  from  their  long  winter  trance, 
seemed  smiling  in  recognition  to  each  other,  like  the  souls  of 
early-parted  lovers  awaking  in  Paradise. 

I  was  indeed  happy-— soberly,  seriously  happy ;  and  if  ever  there 
was  a  sincere  and  unalloyed  offering  of  thankfulness  proffered  at 
the  throne  of  the  Most  High,  it  was  then  from  my  lips ;  as,  my 
bosom  throbbing  with  love  to  the  Creator  by  the  contemplation  of 
his  glorious  handworks  and  with  gratitude  for  bestowing  on  me  a 
soul  capable  of  appreciating  and  enioying  them,  I  exultingly  felt 
that  I  possessed  within  myself  a  well-spring  of  consolatioQ  inde- 
pendent of  man,  time,  or  circumstances.     But  to  my  story. 

My  companions  were  all  busied  with  their  different  amusements 
' — ^books,  backgammon,  fishing,  or  taking  sketches  of  the  scenery, 
having  directed  the  helmsman  to  stand  in  as  close  to  shore  as  pos- 
sible for  that  purpose.  For  my  own  part,  wrapped  in  my  lN»t^ 
cloak,  I  lay  stretched  on  a  mattress  placed  on  tiie  deck  for  me, 
suflliciently  occupied  with  the  ideas  which  I  have  above  endea- 
voured to  describe,  occasionally  questioning  our  old  ateward, 
James  Mc  Murdo,  who  seemed  well  acquainted  with  all  that  part 
of  the  country,  as  to  any  object  of  interest  I  descried  daring  oar 
voyage. 

While  stretching  across  the  mouth  of  one  of  those  many  moos- 
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Uin  streams  which  empty  themselves  into  the  different  lochs,  I 
beheld  a  scene  that  arrested  my  particular  attention.  The  small 
glen  or  valley  down  which  the  stream  meandered,  was  bounded 
by  very  lofty,  though  at  the  same  time  green  and  verdant,  hills, 
which  environed  it  on  all  sides  save  that  of  its  egress,  and  gradu- 
ally narrowed  it  at  the  upper  end  almost  to  a  nook.  About 
midway  I  observed  a  hamlet  consisting  of  a  few  cottages  of  a  very 
rude  and  unpretending  appearance,  but  whose  sequestered  situa* 
tion,  with  the  light  blue  smoke  curling  from  tiieir  turf  chimnies, 
bespoke  the  presence  of  the  spirit  of  quiet  and  repose — 

"  And  I  said  to  myself,  if  there's  peace  in  the  world. 
The  heart  that  is  humble  might  hope  for  it  here." 

But  what  most  interested  me  were  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle, 
seemingly,  at  one  period,  of  some  importance,  about  half  way  up 
the  hill  at  the  head  of  the  glen ;  and  which,  from  where  I  viewed 
it,  appeared  literally  stuck  on  the  steep  slope,  though,  as  I  after^ 
wards  learned,  there  was  a  considerable  lawn  in  front.  A  few  old 
and  majestic  pines  appeared  behind,  while  a  small  silvery  stream 
of  water  was  seen  falling  from  the  hill  above,  as  it  were  into  the 
very  walls.  The  whole  appearance,  indeed,  of  this  ancient  habita- 
tion was  such  as  I  had  never  seen  before ;  and,  but  that  it  was  in 
natural  reality  before  me,  would  have  supposed  only  to  be  the 
creation  of  the  easel  and  brush.  Feeling  thus,  I  uttered  uncon- 
sciously an  exclamation  as  to  the  nngularity  of  this  romantic  and 
picturesque  spot. 

**  Aye,  8ir,''  responded  old  James,  '*  it  was  a  braw  place  that, 
aincef  but  it's  sair  altered  noo." 

*'  To  whom  does  it  belong?''  I  asked. 

'*  I'm  no'  very  sure  wha  it  belangs  to.  Sir ;  I  believe  there's 
some  plea  aboot  it  that  never  was  richtly  settled.  At  ony  rate 
naeboay  has  bidden  there  sin'  the  death  o'  the  young  chief,  mony 
years  since." 

**  And  who  was  he,  James,  or  what  was  his  name  ?" 

**  Puir  lad  !  he  was  the  last  o'  the  auld  family  o'  Morison,  that 
owned  a'  this  country-side  before  the  troubles  i'  the  forty-five. 
His  haill  kindred,  as  the  story  goes,  were  extirpate'  root  and 
branch  by  some  ither  clan  that  they  had  a  quarrel  wi',  and  he 
himser  was  carried  awa,  when  yet  a  mere  infant,  and  was  na  heard 
o'  for  mony  years ;  but  at  last  he  made  his  appearance  up  bye 
there  at  the  castle,  an'  no  a  lieving  creature  wi  him  but  an  auld 
collie  doug." 

**  And  where  had  he  been  all  the  while  ?'' 

**  Ou,  nobody  could  ever  tell  that.  Sir;  but  it  was  conjeckered 
he  had  been  residin'  wi'  the  reavers  o'  his  house,  until  he  fand  out 
the  story  o'  his  birth  and  parentage ;  but  here  he  cam',  wi'  his 
doug  and  a  fowlin'  piece,  and  bade  i'  the  auld  ruin  by  himself  for 
mair  than  twa  years,  wiUiout  speakin'  to  a  bodie  aboot  the  place ; 
nor  had  he  ooht  to  fend  on  but  what  the  moor  or  the  bum  affuirded 
him." 

'*  But  did  the  present  proprietor  or  his  agents  take  no  notice  of 
his  residence  or  movements  ?" 
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**  'Deed  no,  Sir,  they  did  na  like  to  fash  wi'  him  I  heard,  but  for 
what,  naebody  conld  say,  for  they  nsed  to  proseente  every  ither 
poacher  they  could  catch  wi'  the  ootmost  rigonr  o'  the  law.  But 
dinna  ye  think,  Sir,  that  we  had  better  rin  into  this  creek  for  the 
nicht,  as  it's  gettin'  dark  ye  see,  and  there's  nae  ither  convenient 
place  for  miles  far'er  up  V 

I  referred  James  to  my  companions,  who  were,  of  course,  en- 
tirely guided  by  his  advice,  and  our  little  anchor  was  accordingly 
dropt  within  a  few  yards  of  the  shore. 

After  partaking  of  a  substantial  tea,  or  fowr-kouTB^  as  James 
termed  the  repast,  I  again  drew  him  on  deck,  apart,  to  continue 
his  unfinished  story. 

''  Whereaboots  was  I,  d'ye  mind.  Sir?  Aye,  aye,  I  was  tellin' 
ye  that  young  Morison  kepit  himsel'  frae  a'  communication  wi'  the 
folks  aboot.  Aince,  I  believe,  the  present  laird's  father  tried  to 
draw  him  o'er  to  the  new  place,  by  sendin'  an  invitation  to  him 
by  a  servant  wi'  a  pouthered  head  and  laced  coat :  but  he  gied  the 
puir  deevil  siccan  a  fleg,  and  read  him  siccan  a  lecture  on  usurpa- 
tion and  tyranny,  and  sic  like  matters,  brandishing  in  his  hana  a' 
the  time  a  lang  naked  claymore,  which  he  declared  to  the  flunky 
was  the  speerit  o'  his  father,  that  the  chap  cam'  hame  wi'  the  hair 
o'  his  head  like  a  hurcheon's  back,  vooing  that  he  wud  rather  be 
thrown  into  the  centre  o'  Lochness  at  midnicht  than  again  gang 
near  such  an  incarnate  fury.  So,  after  that,  word  gaed  out  that 
the  puir  young  man  was  demented ;  but,  as  he  fashed  wi'  naebody, 
he  was  just  alloo'd  to  gang  aboot  as  usual." 

Here  James  coughed  several  times,  as  if  a  hair  had  got  into  his 
throat,  then  paused,  looking  with  such  meaning  in  my  face  that  it 
was  impossible  to  avoid  asking  him  to  bring  up  the  whisky  bottle. 

After  swallowing  a  respectable  *'  ccm/Aer" — **  And  wuU  y'er 
honour  no'  tak'  a  single  drap  ?     Pity  me  I  what  wad  a'  our  sma' 
stells  be  doin'  if  every  bodie  was  like  you  ? — ^but  to  be  sure  ye're 
an  anvileed,  an'  the  doctors  are  enemies  to  a'  kind  o'  creature  con- 
forts.    Thae  gentry  get  little  to  do  hereaboots.    The  only  man 
that  was  ever  kent  to  employ  ane  was  wee  Willie  Drizsley  the 
herrin'  curer,  wha  had  corkea  up  his  disgestion  wi'  eating  o'er 
much  goat-milk  cheese.    After  tryin'  what  whisky  culd  do,  he 
sent  his  laddie  Tarn  down  to  Doctor  Littlefash  to  tell  his  ailments. 
The  doctor  was  at  his  toddie  wi'  some  freen's  when  the  laddie 
cam',  and  wad  na  steer  that  nicht,  ye  may  be  sure;  but  he  sent  some 
sort  o'  mixture  in  a  bottle,  to  be  ta'en  (ye  ken  hoo^  I  fancy)  wi'  a  bag 
and  pipe,  to  IVillie,  wi'  strick  orders  to  the  laddie  that  his  &ther 
was  to  take  it  as  hot  as  possible,  and  that  he  wud  ca'  and  see  him 
i'  the  morning.     So,  coming  up  next  day  to  Willie's  door,  the  first 
thing  he  spied  was  the  laddie  Tam  whusuin'  awa'  like  a  fury  on  the 
pipe  that  cam'  wi'  the  medicine  ;  and,  on  entering,  fand  Willie's 
wife  helpin'  him  to  his  sixteenth  dram.    The  doctor  was  main 
wroth  at  this,  and  asked  in  a  passion  if  he  had  not  taken  the 
mixture ; — <  Atweel,  he  took  it,'  said  Willie's  wife  in  a  huif,  '  an* 
groosome  like  stufi^  it  was ;  but  he  micht  as  weel  hae  let  it  alaoe 
for  a'  the   guid  has  come  o't.'    *  You  are  sure  it  was  warn?' 
speered  the  doctor.    '  Warm  !'  cried  she,  ^  it  was  a'maist  plottin'. 
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aiT  tho*  I  cot  him  to  sap  the  hroo'  pretty  weel,  oigh !  oigk !  he 
Bcannered  sair  at  the  bag/  " 

After  James  had  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh  at  Willie  Drizzle's 
ignorance  of  the  proper  application  of  cathartics,  he  again  com- 
posed his  features  and  resumed  his  narrative. 

'*  Aweel,  Sir,  aboot  the  time  I  was  speaking  o%  we  were  at  war, 
it  seems,  wi'  some  o'  the  pou'rs  abroad,  and  mony  a  fine  lad  was 
ta'en  away  across  the  sea  that  never  cam'  back  again.  So,  one 
day,  doon  comes  the  present  laird  (but  his  father  was  leevin'  then) 
frae  Lunnon,  wi'  a  commission  in  his  pouch  frae  the  king  to  raise  a 
company  o'  sogers  on  his  own  private  expenses.  And  what  wi' 
fair  words  and  siller  thegither,  he  was  na  lang  o'  coUectin'  a  set  o' 
stout  buirdly  young  chields,  fit  to  fecht  wi^  ony  thing  but  their  ain 
idle  dispositions ;  an'  every  ane  o'  them,  dootless,  expecting  to 
come  back  a  corporal,  or  a  general,  or  a  ral  o*  some  kind  or  ither. 
When  the  captain,  then,  had  enlisted  the  number  he  wanted,  ye 
may  be  sure  he  lost  nae  time  in  preparing  to  march ;  for  besides 
that  some  o'  them  micht  rue,  mony  a  malison  he  gat  frae  mithers 
and  lasses  for  wiliu'  awa  their  sons  and  joes  to  fecht  in  a  cause 
they  kent  naething  aboot  (and  that's  a  point  I  never  culd  under- 
stand mysel',  but  it's  nae  business  o'  mine).  Aweel,  Sir,  the  nicht 
before  they  left,  the  auld  laird,  being  unco  proud  o'  his  son,  had 
a  gran'  dinner  party  by  way  of  fareweel ;  and  as  they  were  sitting 
boozin'  at  nicht,  ben  comes  a  flunky  to  the  captain,  and  tells  him 
that  a  young  highlander  desired  to  speak  wi'  him, 

"  *  Is  he  one  of  the  soldiers  ?'  asked  the  captain. 

**  *  No,  Sir,  I  never  saw  him  before  ;  but  when  I  told  him  that 
you  were  engaged,  and  requested  him  to  call  to-morrow,  he  ordered 
me  to  deliver  his  message,  as  if  he  was  a  prince  of  the  blood.' 

"  '  So,  so,'  thocht  the  captain,  *  government  dispatches,  I 
warrant,'  as  he  followed  the  servant  into  an  outer  room  where 
the  hielander  was  waitin'.  What  passed  betwixt  them  naebody 
knew,  but  when  the  young  man  took  leave,  the  captain  was  unco 
ceevil,  and  said  a  deal  o'  respeckfu'  things  that  the  ither  seemed 
to  pay  little  attention  to. 

**  Next  afternoon  the  lads  had  ta'en  leave  o'  their  freen's,  and 
some  o'  them  had  already  got  into  the  big  shallop  that  was  to  carry 
them  doon  the  loch  (for  the  captain  had  ta'en  this  plan  to  get  them 
rid  o'  their  kinsfolk  before  they  took  to  the  road),  when  wha  should 
walk  up  to  the  door  o'  the  new  place,  but  the  young  chief  Morison, 
wi*  his  claymore  hi'  his  side,  and  a  pair  o'  silver-mounted  pistols 
in  his  belt.  I  have  been  told  that  them  wha  saw  him  that  day 
said  that  they  never  beheld  a  comelier  youth.  He  was  na  aulder 
than  three  and  twenty,  but  he  was  tall,  strong,  and  finely  propor- 
tioned, and  had  the  black  curly  locks  and  dark  hazel  ee  o'  the 
Morisons,  that  naebody  culd  mistak'. 

**  His  person  was  weel  kent  to  mony  there,  and  to  nane  better 
than  the  flunky  he  had  frichted  sae  much,  wha  ran  into  the  house 
to  tell  the  captain  the  news ;  while  anither  whispered  to  the  lave 
that  he  was  tne  same  person  wha  had  seen  his  master  the  night 
before. 

"  When  the  captain  came  out,  he  offered  Morison  his  hand  as  if 
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they  bad  been  auld  acquaintances,  and  pressed  him  sair  to  enter 
the  house  and  take  some  refreshment,  but  this  he  wad  na  comply 
wi'.  So  they  walked  doon  to  the  shallop  thegilher,  and  Morison 
steppin'  on  board,  the  lads  were  tald  for  the  first  time  that  he  was 
goin'  abroad  to  serve  alang  wi'  them  as  a  volunteer.  An'  prood 
were  they  when  they  heard  sae,  for  their  respect  to  the  anld  name 
o'  Morison  was  dated  o'er  far  back  to  be  sune  forgotten.  The 
shallop  put  off  just  at  the  darkenin',  and  muckle  wailin'  and  greetin' 
there  was  frae  the  shore,  nae  doot ;  but  the  lads  were  in  such  high 
speerits  wi'  the  captain's  acky-veety  and  fine  promises,  that  they 
just  gave  three  hearty  cheers  as  the  piper  struck  up  *  Greig's 
pipes,'  an'  were  sune  out  o'  sicht  o'  freen's  and  relations — ^maist  o' 
them  for  ever. 

"  There  was  scarcely  ony  wind  when  they  left  the  shore,  and  bi* 
the  time  they  got  half-way  doon  the  loch,  it  was  a  dead  calin. 
But  as  a  light  breese  would  carry  them  in  an  hour's  time  to  the 
place  where  the  captain  was  to  meet  them  next  momin',  they 
did  na  think  o'  using  the  oars ;  an'  boatmen  as  well  as  sogers  were 
sune  a'  asleep,  except  a  man  to  look  out.  It  was  a  fine  moonlicht 
nicht,  they  tell  me,  something  like  this  may  be,  and  every  thing 
was  sae  queyt  and  still  that  they  could  hear  die  muir-cocks  crawin' 
amang  the  heather  weel  aneugh.  The  man  on  the  watch  began 
to  get  droosy  like  the  rest,  an'  was  just  drappin'  asleep  when  he 
was  alarmed  by  hearin'  a  groaning  and  whispering  near  him,  and 
on  lookin'  up  saw  the  young  chief  sfandin'  on  the  deck,  staring 
back  in  the  direction  o'  his  auld  castle,  mutterin'  to  himsel'  and 
flingin'  his  arms  aboot  like  a  preacher  addressin'  a  cong^gation. 
The  man  kent  na  what  to  think  o'  this,  but  sat  still  to  see  what  it 
wuld  end  in.  In  a  wee  the  puir  lad  Morison  sat  down,  and  leanin' 
his  head  on  his  hand  began  to  sob  and  cry  like  a  bairn,  and  then 
fell  a  singin'  sic'  a  waefu'  lament  aboot  his  ain  desolate  state,  and 
his  grief  at  leavin'  his  native  hills,  that  the  boatman  cold  never 
forget  it.  The  sang's  in  vogue  to  this  day  hereaboots,  and  mony 
a  time  ha'e  I  heard  it  sung  by  young  chiel's  when  leavin'  their 
hame  for  the  first  time,  to  gae  and  warstle  wi'  the  warld." 

**  Perhaps  you  could  favour  me  with  it  now,  James  V*  I  inter- 
rupted. 

*'  It  wad  be  surprising  if  I  culd  na.  Sir,"  replied  he,  **  seein'  I 
hae  sung  it  a  hunner  times — ^but  troth,  y'er  honour,  if  I  matm  sing, 
I'll  need  to  weet  my  whussle  first,  for  1  have  na  spoken  sae  meikle 
for  a  twalmonth,  I  believe." 

To  encourage  the  narrator  the  more,  I  pledged  him  in  his  pota- 
tion, at  which  he  seemed  much  gratified,  indicating  his  satcrfac- 
tion,  however,  chiefly  by  the  hearty  smacking  of  hn  lips. 

''  And  noo.  Sir,"  said  James,  ''  I'll  try  if  I  can  mind  it.  They 
say  that  Pate  Mc  Crimman,  that  was  aince  piper  to  the  Donggie 
association,  doon  i'  the  borough,  (that  was  a  famous  club  i'  Site 
days.  Sir,  but  it's  a'  fa'n  aff  to  rubbish  noo),  made  gran'  music 
expressly  for  the  words — ^but  I  can  only  gi'e  ye  the  auld  tune." 

If  James's  numner  would  not  have  graced  a  stage,  his/eeJtaf ,  I 
am  sure,  would  not  have  disgraced  a  church ;  for  the  tea»  ran 
down  his  old  furrowed  cheeks  most  plenteously,  as  he  chanted  the 
rude  and  simple  ditty. 
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The  words  were  Gaelic,  of  which  language  I  knew  a  little,  and 
being  something  of  a  rhymster,  I  afterwai^ds  attempted  a  transla- 
tion of  them  into  the  Scotch  dialect,  which  I  here  venture  to 
insert.  If  some  of  the  sentiments  appear  unsuited  to  the  situation 
of  the  reputed  author,  as  above  described,  I  can  only  offer  James's 
testimony  that  the  version  is  pretty  true  to  the  original. 

**  It  just  'minds  me,  Sir,"  said  he,  ''  wi'  reverence  be  it  spoken, 
o*  some  o'  King  David's  psalms^— otio^Aer  of  the  sameT* 

I  can  na  leave  my  Hieland  bame. 
An*  a*  the  clan  that  bears  my  name, — 
I  can  na  leave  the  bonny  glen, 
An*  a*  I  lo*e  an*  a'  I  ken : 
For  oh  !  this  heart  o*  mine  wad  dow. 
An*  life  nae  mair  be  worth,  I  trow ! 
There's  pleasant  lands  ayont  the  sea, 
But  oh,  they  winna  do  for  me ! 

My  fiither  sleefM  aneath  die  sod. 
My  mither  shares  his  cauld  abode. 
Our  sunny  sheilin*  on  the  brae 
Has  lang  heard  soun*s  o*  nocht  but  wae 
Free  me,  its  tenant,  puir,  alane, 
Lamentin*  for  the  time  that's  gane — 
But  tho*  there's  here  nae  hope  for  me, 
I  can  na  gang  ayont  the  sea. 

Bk*  flower  that  blaws  on  foreign  fell 
Wad  mind  me  o*  the  heather  mU, 
Bk*  little  streamlet's  jouk  and  turn 
Wad  mind  me  o*  Glenourock  bum — 
An*  could  I  think  o*  scenes  sae  dear. 
Without  a  sigh — ^without  a  tear? 
Harth  may  bloom  fair  ayont  the  sea. 
But  what  were  a*  its  charms  to  me  ? 

They  tell  me  m  get  gowd  and  ease, 
Wi'  nought  to  vex  and  much  to  please — 
They  tell  me  I'll  win  rank  and  nirae» 
An'  tempt  me  wi*  a  glorious  name ; 
But  what  coidd  fame  or  gowd  impart 
To  ane  wha  has  a  broken  heart  ? 
Tho*  heaTen*s  ain  land  were  o'er  the  sea, 
Still-4tiU  the  Hieland  hills  for  me ! 

<'  As  he  concluded  his  sang,"  pursued  James,  somewhat  hurriedly, 
**  Morison  started  up,  and  throwing  his  plaid  frae  aboot  his  shoo- 
thers,  sprang  at  least  ten  feet  out  o'  the  shallop  into  the  black  loch. 
The  boatman,  convinced  by  this  time  that  he  must  either  be  de- 
mented or  had  been  a'  the  time  asleep,  directly  sung  out  to  his 
companions  —the  oars  were  got  up  and  they  pulled  after  the  puir 
young  lad  as  fast  as  possible,  but  he  had  either  sunk  or  got  to 
shore,  for  tbcy  never  heard  or  saw  mair  o'  him." 

As  James  said  this  he  took  a  hearty  pinch,  and  rising  from  the 
deck  with  a  sort  of  dogged  composure  in  his  countenance,  saun- 
tered leisurely  away,  as  if  he  had  nothing  more  to  tell  me.  I 
guessed,  however,  by  the  expression  of  his  features,  that  something 
remained  which  he  either  was,  or  affected  to  be,  unwilling  to  give 
utterance  to. 
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*'  And  IS  this  all  you  can  teli  me,  James,  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
young  chief,  as  you  call  him  ?" 

*'  It's  a'  that  ye'll  care  to  hear  aboot,  I  helieve.  Sir/'  he  replied, 
somewhat  gruffishly. 

**  Nay,  James,  you  are  mistaken ;  I  will  be  obliged  by  your  in- 
forming me  of  every  thing  regparding  him,  for  I  am  much  interested 
in  his  story." 

**  Whei,  Sir,"  said  he,  stopping,  with  some  importance  in  his 
manner;  **  Whei,  Sir,  the  fact  is  this,  I  dinna  like  a'thegither  to 
be  laughed  at,  or  thocht  a  fule — and  tho'  I  hae  as  little  faith  as 
ony  ane  in  ghost  or  warlock  stories,  yet,  Gude  safe  i\s.  Sir! — when 
a  bodie  hears  such  and  such  things  sworn  to  as  gospel  truths, 
hi'  auld  folk  that  hae  ae  lit  i'  the  grave  and  the  ither  fast  foUowin*, 
boo  can  ane  just  venture  to  ca'  them  lies  V 

'*  I  should  be  the  last  person  to  call  them  falsehoods,  James," 
I  replied;  *'  though  there  are  many  persons  who  do  so,  merely  be- 
cause they  cannot  unravel  the  mystery  of  them." 

"  My  certy.  Sir,"  rejoined  he  earnestly,  "  but  ye  are  just  richt. 
IVe  aften  wondered  at  their  regardless  way  o'  speakin'.  Sae  I'll 
tell  y'er  honour  a'  about  this  business  i'  the  momin',  for  it's  getting 
late  noo ;  and  if  ye  think  ye  culd  walk  half  a  mile  o'er  the  moor  to 
Glen-ourock,  I  wad  shew  ye  the  soaket  stave,  that  folk  come  far 
and  near  to  look  at  when  they've  heard  the  story  o'  young  Morison. 
We'll  easily  can  gang  and  return  hi'  breakfast  time,  for  thae  En- 
glishers  never  think  o'  steerin'  till  they  hear  the  jingling  o'  the 
tea  cups,  or  find  the  smell  of  the  mutton  ham." 

It  was  indeed  getting  late,  and  my  companions  had  long  since 
turned  in ;  but  this  unwonted  exertion  on  my  part,  only  prepared 
me  the  better  for  the  sound  healthy  sleep  I  enjoyed  in  my  snug 
hammock ;  and,  for  some  hours,  James  and  his  story,  like  every 
thing  else,  were  forgotten.  They  were,  however,  the  subiect  of 
my  first  thoughts  next  morning,  on  awakening  soon  after  day-break ; 
and,  recollecting  our  purposed  visit  to  the  soaket  stone,  1  arose  and 
dressed.  Going  on  dfeck,  I  found  James  in  the  act  of  hauling  in  a 
fine  large  trout,  the  fourth  he  had  that  morning  caught. 

**  Gude  mornin'  t*ye.  Sir.  I'm  glad  to  see  ye're  naething  the 
waur  o'  sittin'  up  sae  late  last  nicht,  heark'nin'  to  my  nonsensical 
stories." 

'*  Nonsensical,  James !  Why,  if  I  had  thought  them  so,  I  should 
not  have  got  up  thus  early  to  hear  more  of  them.  I  hope  you 
have  not  forgot  your  promise  of  a  walk  to  Glen-ourock  ?" 

**  Ne'er  a  bit,  Sir,  ne'er  a  bit, — ^and  I  made  the  callants,  ye  see. 
pull  the  boat  in  here,  where  ye  can  stap  on  shore  without  weettn' 
y'er^fcet." 

We  accordingly  proceeded  across  the  moor,  while  my  compa- 
nion resumed  his  narrative  with  the  following  episode  : 

**  Love's  a  queer  thing.  Sir :  it  often  breaks  out  where  there's 
least  reason  to  expeck  it ;  and  tho'  I  never  was  meikle  troubled 
wi'  it  myself,  yet,  hi'  a'  that  I've  heard,  it  maun  be  a  sair  weird  to 
dree  when  there's  nae  room  for  hope.  Young  Morison,  as  I've 
tald  ye  already,  wad  na  associate  or  even  converse  wi'  ony  o'  the 
folk  aboot  here ;  but,  as  he  sometimes  had  to  pass  by  the  place 
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where  the  lasses  cam'  to  wash  their  claes,  ahoon  the  village  a  bit, 
he  never  forgathered  wi'  ony  o'  them,  without  toaching  his  bonnet 
and  saying  something  ceevil.  So,  as  fate  ordeened,  it  fell  out  that 
he  had  ta'en  the  fancy  o'  Peggy  Murdoch,  the  only  dochter  o'  auld 
John  Murdoch,  the  laird's  head  shepherd,  tho'  they  say  that  Mo- 
rison  had  never  even  spoke  to  her.  Noo,  Peggy  was  rather  a 
genty  kind  o'  lassie,  an'  something  abune  the  common.  John  had 
gathered  up  some  bawbees,  and  was  much  respected  by  a'  that  kent 
him ;  and  Peggy  hersel'  had  been  at  Inverness,  getting  schoolin' 
for  some  time, so  that  the  lassie,  may  be,  culd  na  help  findin'  hersel' 
something  superior  to  her  neighbours.  An'  tho'  she  had  nae  pride, 
an'  just  wrought  at  hame  like  the  rest  o'  them,  she  never  waa  join 
in  ony  o'  their  fun  or  frolics,  but  sat  in  the  house,  sewing,  or  may 
be  readin'  to  the  auld  man.  Naebody  ever  suspeokit  her  likin' 
for  the  young  chief — no,  even  the  lad  himsel',  for  it  only  made 
her  the  shyer  o'  him,  it  seems — (which  was  something  odd  too,  I 
think, — but  love's  a  queer  thing,  as  I  said  before).  An'  even 
when  she  learned  that  he  had  gone  off  in  the  shallop,  wi'  little 
likelihood  o'  her  ever  seein'  him  again,  there  was  na  ane  wha  noticed 
the  least  difference  in  her  conduct. 

**  Weel,  Sir,  next  day,  after  her  father  had  gone  out  to  the  hill, 
Peggy  went  away  up  to  the  washin'  pool  wi'  her  wheen  cla'es,  as 
she  used  to  do.  There  were  some  o'  the  ither  lasses  there  too,  and 
they  soon  noticed  that  there  was  something  wrang  wi'  her— for  she 
wad  wash  some  o'  the  things  twa  or  three  times  over — then  spread 
out  the  unwashed  things  to  dry — and  whyles  stand  for  some  minutes, 
without  moving,  looking  doon  in  the  direction  o'  Inverness.  They 
said  naething  to  her,  however,  and  left  her  when  they  had  finished 
their  ain  wark ;  and  noo  comes  the  strange  part  o'  the  story,  ex- 
actly as  she  told  it,  they  say,  to  the  minister  and  her  auld  father 
afterwards. 

"  When  she  found  herself  alane,  she  sat  doon  on  the  '  big  beetlin' 
stane,'  as  it  was  then  called  (the  same  we're  ga'in'  to  look  at),  and  the 
sant  tears  o*  despair  cam'  into  her  een  when  she*  refleckit  on  the 
utter  hopelessness  o'  her  affection ;  and  mair  especially,  as  the 
being  who  had  won  it  was  gane  away  without  even  kennin'  o'  her 
love.  She  had  sat  this  way  some  time,  she  said,  when,  to  her  sur- 
prise and  astonishment,  she  saw  the  figure  o'  Morison  coming  o'er 
the  moor,  as  if  up  frae  the  farther  end  o'  the  loch ;  and,  instead 
o'  tumin'  up  to  the  auld  castle,  he  seemed  to  walk  purposely  to- 
wards her.  Peggy  kent  na  what  to  think  o'  his  sudden  return,  but 
she  was  in  o'er  great  a  flutter  at  seein'  his  intention  o'  meetin'  wi' 
her,  to  think  o'  ony  thing  else.  So  he  sune  came  close  up  to  where 
she  was,  and,  lifting  his  bonnet,  he  wished  her  '  gude  momin' . 
The  puir  lassie  could  mak'  nae  answer,  far  less  durst  she  look  up 
in  his  face,  so  he  sat  doon  beside  her  and  said : — 

'* '  And  what  cares  are  you  oppressed  with,  Peggy  Murdoch, 
that  I  find  you  here  so  lonesome,  with  the  cloud  of  sorrow  on  your 
brow,  and  Uie  traces  of  grief-drops  fresh  on  your  cheeks  ?  Or  will 
I  guess  what  it  is  that  troubles  you  ?  Ah,  Peggy  Murdoch,  I 
doubt  much  your  heart  went  away  down  the  loch  in  the  shallop 
last  night.' 

VOL.  II.  N 
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''  '  He  Tittle  kens  bow  true  he  speaks/  quoth  Peggy  to  herself, 
'  or  who  it  was  that  carried  it  away ;' — but  she  only  answered, 
'  Why  should  yon  think  so,  Sir?  Are  there  not  many  cares  besides 
those  of  lore  to  vex  the  heart  in  this  world  V 

**  *  Few  and  seldom/ replied  he,  'at  yonr  age,  Peggy — and  none 
else  now  with  you ;  for  what  would  you  think  if  I  were  to  name 
ki$  name,  whom  you  prize  beyond  every  other  earthly  creature  ? 
Ah,  Peggy  Murdoch,.  I  know  more  of  what's  passing  in  that  inno* 
cent  bosom  than  perhaps  you  do  yourself!^  She  was  somewhat 
nettled  at  being  thus  charged  wi'  love  to  anither,  by  the  very  man 
who  had  stown  her  heart,  and  she  answered  rather  snappishly, — 

*  **  It  would  appear  you  do  know  better  than  myself.  Sir,"  (Peggy, 
ye  maun  ken,  spoke  English  like  a  dictionary), '  for  I  knew  not, 
until  this  moment,  that  I  cared  mueh  for  any  one  of  those  who 
have  gone  away  with  Captain — ' 

''  '  I  do  not  say  ke  has  gone  with  the  Captain,  but  still  he  went 
in  the  boat  with  the  soldiers  last  night.  Nay,  you  need  not  try 
to  hide  the  secret  from  me,  Peggy  Murdoch ;  for,  to  be  plain  with 
you,  I  know  well  enough  now,  though  I  did  not  know  then,  that 
the  man  I  speak  of  was — myself/ 

**  The  puir  lassie's  heart  jumpet  to  her  mouth  at  being  told  this 
unexpected  truth,  by  the  person  she  least  suspeckit  it  to  be  kent 
by ;  and  mair  by  the  strange  calm  way  it  was  spoken.  She  fand 
her  cheeks  in  a  lowe  wi^  shame  and  hurt  pride,  when  young  Mo- 
risen  put  ae  arm  roond  her  waist,  and  took  ane  o'  her  hands  in  his» 
The  touch  o'  that  hand  sent  every  drap  o*  bluid  back  to  her  heart; 
for  oh  !  she  said,  it  was  as  cold,  damp,  and  raw,  as  a  kail  blade  on 
a  November  morning,  and  siccan  an  awe  and  fear  came  o'er  her, 
that  she  shrunk  away,  and  risin*  up,  ventured,  for  the  first  time,  to 
look  at  him.  Peggy,  puir  thing,  amaist  fainted  with  surprise  and 
pity,  when  she  saw  that  frae  head  to  foot  he  was  dreepin^  wi'  water 
-—his  very  bonnet  looked  as  if  it  had  been  newlv  ta'en  out  o'  the 
washin'  pool ;  and  the  draps  were  fa'in'  frae  his  lang,  curly  locks, 
and  rinnin  doon  his  pale,  bluidless  cheeks  in  streams. — *  Gracious 
heaven.  Sir  I'  cried  she, '  where  have  you  been*— or  how  come  you 
to  be  in  that  state  V 

**  *  Do  you  allude  to  my  tartans  being  wet,  Peggy  ?'  answered 
Morison,  wi'  a  strange  sort  o'  laugh :  *  Why,  I  think,  now,  it  would 
be  somewhat  surprisin'  if  they  were  dry— considering  how  lately 
I  forded  the  deepest  pit  of  Lochness  wiUi  them.' 

**  '  At  the  bottom  of  Lochness  V  she  repeated,  mair  an'  mair 
confounded;  *say.  Sir, — surely,  surely  no  person  has  attempted 
your  life  V 

"  *  No,  no,'  replied  he, '  far  from  it — the  honest  fellows  would 
fain  have  got  me  on  board  again.  How  I  got  down  to  that  dreigh 
and  comfortless  spot  I  cannot  just  explain  at  present ;  but  can  I 
regret  my  visit  there  ? — since,  odierwise,  I  would  never  have  known 
how  much  of  that  young  heart  I  possessed.  And  yet,  P^gy 
Murdoch,  happy  it  had  been  for  us  both,  had  I  known  as  much 
before  I  thought  of  leaving  Glen-ourock ! ' 

'*  Peggy  could  na  comprehend  boo  a  dive  to  the  bottom  o'  a  black 
loch  was  to  clear  up  a  love  affair — and  how  sud  she  ?    But  the 
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waefu'  way  he  concluded,  made  her  forget  every  thing  but  pity 
and  affection,  and  she  again  placed  hersel'  beside  him. 

"As  they  were  sittin'  thegither,  the  young  chief  tellin'  her  mony 
auld-warl'  stories  about  Castle  Morison  and  his  great  forbears, 
Peggy  observed  his  auld  favourite  Collie,  noo  a^maist  blind  wi' 
age,  hirplin'  doon  the  glen,  on  the  opposite  side  o'  the  bum,  whin- 
ing and  snuffing  alang  the  grund  as  if  in  search  o'  somebody  or 
something.     When  he  came  to  the  track  which  she  saw  Morison 
cross  over  that  mornin',  he  stopped  short,  and,  turning  his  face 
towards  them,  uttered  such  a  lang  dismal  yowl  that  Peggy  felt  as 
if  her  flesh  was  takin'  leave  o'  her  banes. — 'Poor  Oscar!'  said 
she,  'and  could  you  really  leave  him.  Sir,  to  die  in  the  old  house 
by  himself?— call  to  him.'  Morison  accordingly  called;  but  the  beast 
only  answered  bi'  anither  lang  frightsome  cry,  and,  on  his  maister's 
risin'  and  gain'  nearer  to  him,  Oscar  wheeled  roon'  and  ran  cowrin' 
away  up  the  burnside  as  fast  as  his  auld  joints  culd  carry  him. 
Peggy  was  much  surprised  at  this,  kennin'  the  animal's  former 
constancy  and  attachment  to  his  maister.     But  Morison  only  said, 
*  Poor  fellow ! — ^his    old  eyes  cannot  distinguish  now  between 
friends  and  foes — but  he  and  I  will  soon  be  in  peace  together.  We 
must  part  for  the  present,  Peggy,  for  the  sun  is  going  down  over 
the  hill ;  but  you  must  promise  to  meet  me  here  at  the  same  hour 
to-morrow ;  and  not  to  hint  of  your  having  seen  me  to  day  to  a  liv- 
ing being.'     She  hesitated  a  wee  about  thae  promises,  for  fear  o' 
her  father  findin'  out,  and  being  angry  wi'  her  for  doing  so ;  but 
she  at  last  consented,  and  they  separated ; — ^she  retumin'  hame,  and 
Morison  goin'  again  doon  the  path  he  came  up,  instead  of  goin'  upto 
the  castle.  Peggy  saw  and  felt  that  there  was  something  mysterious 
in  his  words  and  conduct,  and  she  was  ill  at  ease  baith  as  to  him 
and  hersel' ;  but  her  heart  was  lichtened  at  kennin'  that  she  was  na 
in  love  wi'  ane  that  cared  naething  for  her.     And  auld  John  was 
glad  to  see  her  sae  cheerfu'  and  composed,  for  the  neibor' lasses  had 
been  alarmin'  him  wi'  ill  reports  o'  what  they  had  observed  of  her. 
'*  Aweel,  Sir,  Peggy,  ye  may  be  sure,  keepit  her  tryst  wi'  the 
voung  chief  the  next  day — and  for  twa  days  mair ;  but  it's  need- 
less to  repeat  a'  that  passed  between  them  ;  for,  as  Uie  auld  proverb 
gaes, '  Lovers'  clavers  are  like  lovers'  favors,'  only  interestin'  to  the 
parties  concerned.     The  lassie,  hooever,  could  na  help  remarkin' 
that,  tho'  he  continued  to  talk  in  a  kind  and  affectionate  manner, 
he  never  hinted  his  purpose  for  thus  meetin'  wi'  her— or  what  he 
intended  this  sort  o'  courtship  to  end  in.     She  noticed,  also,  that 
his  voice  seemed  every  day  to  become  mair  and  mair  hollow  and 
ghostlike.     And  there  was  anither  thing  that  puzzled  her,  which 
was,  that  the  part  o'  the  beetlin'  stane  on  which  Morison  sat  the 
first  day  they  forgathered,  appeared  constantly  soaked  with  water, 
whilst  a'  the  rest  o't  was  dry.     And  here  we're  at  the  very  place," 
continued  James,  breaking  from  his  story  (for  we  had  avoided  the 
Tillage  by  keeping  higher  up  the  bank).  "  Noo,  Sir,  wull  ye  tak' 
the  trouble  to  gang  doon  ana  look  at  that  big  stane  there,  and  tell 
me  if  ye  see  naething  particular  aboot  it." 

I  did  as  he  desired  me.     The  stone  lay  within  about  twenty 
paces  from  the  little  streamlet  or  burn,  as  if  it  had,  in  the  course 
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of  time,  been  disjoined  from  one  or  other  of  the  craggy  heights 
above,  and  rolling  do^fi^,  had,  of  itself,  settled  in  its  present  posi- 
tion. The  upper  part  presented  a  flat,  smooth  table,  of  about  fi?e 
feet  square  ;  and,  as  far  as  my  skill  in  lapidification  enabled  me  to 
judge,  it  consisted  of  that  dark  grey  whinstone  or  granite,  for  which 
Scotland  is  so  famous.  While  making  these  obseryations,  my 
Ci9erone  had  sauntered  up,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  down  to  me. 

"  Why,  James,"  said  I,  **  I  see  nothing  very  remarkable  about 
this  stone.  It  is  both  larger  and  flatter,  to  be  sure,  than  what 
is  common,  and  seems  well  fitted  for  the  purpose  that  some  of  the 
village  girls  have  lately  been  putting  it  to —  namely,  for  dressing 
their  clothes  upon.*' 

"  Humph,"  responded  he,  "  an*  I  wud  like  to  ken  wha  the  he  or 
she  is,  in  a'  the  kintra  side,  that  wud  put  a  steik  o'  linen  doon  there. 
I'll  tell  ye  what.  Sir,"  (elevating  his  voice),  "  I  ha'e  Lent  that 
stane  noo  these  thirty  years — I  ha'e  seen  it  in  winter,  when  the 
Ness  had  a  cleadin'  o'  ice  twa  feet  thick  on  its  back — 1  ha'e  seen 
it  in  simmer,  when  there  was  nocht  but  the  channel  o'  the  Ourock 
burn  to  tell  that  water  had  ever  been  there,  and  the  troots  were 
birstlin'  amang  the  het  stanes ;  but  whilst  every  thing  else  changed 
its  appearance,  there  never  was  any  alteration  upon  that — aye, 
rub  away — rub  away,  there ! — plenty  ha'e  tried  that  afore  you — see 
what  ye'Umak'  o't." 

I  had  plucked  up  some  of  the  soft,  spungy  moss  that  grew  about 
the  spot,  and  was  attempting  to  rub  dry  the  humid  portion  of  this 
redoubted  stone,  but  the  water  oozed  out  as  fast  as  it  was  drained 
off.  This,  however,  did  not  raise  my  wonder  so  high  as  my  com- 
panion expected,  knowing  that  land  or  earth-stones  always  conti- 
nue to  *'  throw  out,"  as  builders  term  it,  a  moisture  on  their 
surface,  and  which  accounts  for  the  damp,  blotchy  state  of  the 
walls  of  some  of  our  old  houses,  erected  before  the  general  use  of 
lath  and  plaster ;  but  what  struck  me  as  remarkable  was,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  quantity  of  fluid  that  exuded,  not  a  drop 
reached  the  ground ;  but  as  it  trickled  down  the  side,  lost  itself, 
or  again  became  imbedded  in  the  hard  substance. 

"  It  is  indeed  a  strange  phenomenon,  James,"  I  remarked,  "  but 
are  you  certain  that  it  was  not  always  thus  V 

"  I  ken  na  what  ye  mean  bi'  y'er  ninny-my-nouns,"  he  answered, 
somewhat  pettishly, "  I  can  only  say  that  if  it  had  been  aye  this  way, 
it's  queer  that  it  never  was  noticed  before  the  time  I  was  speakin'  o'» 
as  it  was  kent  and  used  as  the  '  big  beetlin'  stane '  time  out  o'  mind 
afore  that.  There's  the  very  bit  they  say  young  Morison  sat  that 
day, — an'  its  gane  hi'  the  name  o'  the  '  soaket  stane '  ever  since." 

Not  wishing  to  offend  James  by  any  further  show  of  scepticism, 
I  begged  him  to  continue  his  story. 

"  Weel,  ye  see,  the  twa  met  and  conversed,  in  the  way  I  was 
tellin'  ye,  for  three  days  rinnin',  withoot  their  coortship  gettin' 
ony  warmer  than  at  first.  On  the  fourth,  Peggy  noticed  that  his 
face  had  become  a'maist  livid  in  its  appearance,  and  that  his  voice 
was  na  like  that  o'  a  human  bein'.  Neither  did  he  sit  doon  or  erea 
look  at  her,  but  every  noo  and  then  cast  a  frichted  glance  towards 
the  village,  wi'  a  kind  o'  fidgety  anxiety.    At  last  he  said — 
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"  •  P«ggy  Murdoch,  I'll  soon  get  a  summons  to  leave  you,  which 
I  sRiff^  obey;  but  fain  would  I  hear  the  truth  from  your  own 
mouth  first ;  search  your  heart  well  before  you  answer  me — Could 
you,  of  your  own  free  will,  leave  Glen-ouroek,  your  old  father, 
and  every  one  near  and  dear  to  you,  for  my  sake,  and  for  ever  t* 
Peggy  noo,  for  the  first  time,  suspected  that  he  was  actually 
enlisted »  and  thocht  he  alluded  to  the  sogers  comin'  to  apprehend 
him, 

•*  *  Oh,  Sir  I'  cried  she,  while  her  heart  was  like  to  burst, 
'  were  it  not  for  my  poor  father's  sake,  who  has  none  else  to  take 
care  of  him  now  that  he's  old  and  infirm,  joyfully  would  I  leave 
Glen-ourock,  and  all  that's  dear  to  me,  for  your  sake,  and  share 
your  destiny,  even  to  the  grave ! ' 

"  *  I  believe  you,  my  own  Peggy  Murdoch,'  replied  Morison 
solemnly.  *  You  do  love  me,  and  that  love  will  soon  be  sorely 
tried.  I  am  bound  for  a  long  journey  to  night,  whence  it  will  be 
impossible  for  tne  to  return  to  you  ;  but  since  you  love  me  as  you 
say,  we  cannot  be  long  separated.' 

*'  She  was  aboot  to  ask  an  explanation  o'  his  dark  words,  when 
she  was  startled  wi'  the  unusual  soond  o'  a  bell  doon  i'  the  village, 
clank,  clankin'  regularly  every  noo  and  than,  an',  on  looking  that 
airt,  she  saw  a  sma'  company  of  people,  some  o'  them  dressed  in 
black,  walkin'  slowly  up  frae  the  farther  end  o't,  carryin'  some- 
thing i'  the  midst  o'  them.  As  they  passed  in  succession  the  dif- 
ferent sheilings,  Peggy  saw  that  the  men-folk,  young  and  auld, 
cam'  out  and  joined  this  strange  procession.  Ihey  stopped  for 
a  minute  or  twa  at  her  own  door,  when  auld  John  Murdoch,  wi' 
his  bonnet  in  his  hand,  also  cam'  forth,  and  fell  in  wi'  the  lave, 
who  proceeded  slowly  up  the  bumside  towards  them.  The  lassie 
aat  dumb  and  bewildered,  for  wonders  seemed  gettin'  rifer  aroond 
her  every  miuute.  What  she  now  saw  had  a'  the  marks  o'  a 
funeral ;  an'  indeed  she  could  soon  see  the  very  cofiin,  as  the  party 
cam'  nearer,  which  was  merely  painted  black  without  ony  ither 
symbol  o*  mourning ;  yet  where  culd  they  be  ga'in'  to  ? — for  there 
waa  nae  place  o'  interment  up  there,  exceptin'  a  sma'  private 
cemetery  o'  the  Morisons,  where  the  chiefs  o'  that  race  were  laid 
of  old,  and  whose  last  descendant,  she  imagined,  was  noo  sittin' 
beside  her.  The  procession  passed  by  them,  hooever,  up  towards 
the  castle,  and  seemin'ly  without  ohservin'  her  or  the  youn^  chief, 
the  dolefu'  bell  jowin'  every  minute  before  them.  Peggy  at  last 
fand  words  to  say, 

"  *  What  can  all  this  mean.  Sir  ? — who  can  be  dead  ? — or  M-here 
do  they  intend  to  inter  the  body  ? ' 

**  *  Aye,  who  indeed?^  cried  Morison,  his  voice  mair  and  mair 
altered,  '  or  where  can  they  mean  to  carry  it ;  none  but  a  Morison 
may  lie  in  peace  within  the  shadow  of  the  walls  of  their  living 
habitation ;  and  who  ever  saw  one  of  the  race  carried  thus  to  the 
grave  like  a  dog?' 

**  *  And  yet,  see,'  she  observed,  while  a  shudder  came  o'er  her, 
'  they  have  left  the  castle  path,  and  are  going  straight  for  your 
family  burying-ground  !' " 

(James  here  pointed  out  to  mc  the  place  allnded  to,  being  a 
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small  space  of  ground  enclosed  with  a  rery  high  wall,  yet  entire, 
with  a  door  on  one  side,  which  was  situated  a  little  below  the  old 
ruin,  in  a  level,  secluded  nook.) 

'*  '  And  so  they  are,'  was  the  answer  groaned  out,  '  and  there- 
fore it's  time  that  I  were  with  them.  So,  fare  thee  well,  Peggy  Mur- 
doch, for  the  present ;  we  shall  soon  meet  again.' 

'*  Before  she  could  speak,  this  strange  being  had  left  her,  and 
seemed  to  glide,  as  she  said,  rather  than  walk,  up  to  the  door  o' 
the  burial  place,  where  the  funeral  party  had  noo  arrived,  and 
amang  whom  his  presence  appeared  to  occasion  neither  notice  or 
surprise.  She  saw  him  enter  alang  wi'  the  coffin — the  rest  disap- 
peared after  it ;  and  rising  up,  she  walked  slowly  hamewards,  wi' 
a  heavy  forebodin'  o'  evil  on  her  heart. 

"I'  the  meantime  the  mourners  had  lowered  the  coffin  into  a  new- 
opened  grave  in  the  inclosure,  and  they  a'  stood  for  a  space  unco- 
vered, before  proceediu'  to  mix  up  this  lump  o'  clay  wi'  its  mither 
earth.  At  this  moment  an  auld  lame  doug,  a'maist  blind,  and 
reduced  to  skin  and  bane,  crawled  forrit  to  the  side  o'  the  grave, 
and,  looking  down,  whined  and  cried  maist  piteously.  Ane  o'  the 
folk  near  him  gi'ed  him  a  kick  for  the  purpose  o'  drivin'  him  oflT, 
an'  whether  he  had  struck  a  veetal  part,  or  that  nature  was  worn 
out,  true  it  is  that  the  animal,  wi'  a  short  struggle,  rolled  o'er,  and 
fell  into  the  grave  beside  the  coffin,  wi'  his  fixed  green  een  staria' 
up  to  the  lift. 

''  *  An'  there  let  him  lie,'  said  auld  John  Murdoch,  waefiilly, '  it 
is  a  fittin'  resting-place  for  an  auld  and  faithfu'  servant' 

**  It  was  the  gloamin'  before  John  returned  hame,  and  he  appeared 
sae  sad  and  thochtfu'  as  he  sat  doon  without  sayin*  a  word,  that 
his  dochter  did  na  venture,  at  that  time,  to  pit  ony  questions  to  him 
aboot  the  funeral  he  had  assisted  at.  After  supper,  they  took 
*  the  Books'  as  usual,  and  John,  in  his  aff-han'  prayer  afterwards, 
took  notice  o'  the  sad  ceremony  that  had  taken  place,  in  this 
manner : — *  The  Lord  giveth,  and  the  Lord  taketh  away ;  blessed 
be  the  name  o'  the  Lord  !  And  oh,  thou  Most  High,  that  has 
been  pleased  to  cut  off  in  his  prime,  and  gather  to  his  fathers,  this 
day,  the  last  remnant  o'  an  auld  and  honourable  house,  teach 

us' but  here  a  lood  screigh  frae  Peggy  made  the  auld  man 

start  frae  his  knees. 

" '  Father,'  cried  she,  wildly  catchin'  hold  o'  his  arm, '  tell  me — 
tell  me  whose  body  was  it  you  carried  up  the  glen  this  day  ?  * 

"  *  What's  the  matter  wi'  the  lassie  ?  Did  ye  no'  ken'  that  it  was 
the  body  o'  the  puir  lad  Morison,  that  bade  up  i'  the  castle  there  V 

**  *  You  will  drive  me  mad,  father,  it  is  impossible !' 

' '"  Impossible,  lassie  ? — it's  baith  possible  and  probable ;  did  na 
Donald  Campbell,  doon  i'  the  Clachan,  find  him  floatin'  in  the 
loch  three  days  sin'  f ' 

"  'Then  God  have  mercy  on  me,  body  and  soul !'  cried  Peggy, 
and  drappit  doon  at  her  father's  feet.  She  cam^  to  in  a  wee,  bat 
it  was  just  to  gae  ravin'  mad ;  and  it  was  na  till  a  twal'maath  bad 

Sassed  o'er  that  the  puir  auld  man  learned  what  had  brought  his 
ochter  to  this  meeserable  condition ;  for,  as  I  tell'd  ye  before,  she 
confessed  a'  the  aboon  particulars  to  the  minister  when  she  was  on 
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ii«r  death-bed.  And  this,  8ir/'  concluded  James,  '*  is  a'  I  can  tell 

^e  abool  the  last  o*  the  Morisons,  or  the  soaket  stane.'* 

«  *  •  •  • 

''  This  U  tndj  an  extraordinary  story,  James,"  said  I,  with  an 
unaffected  seriousness,  as  we  began  to  retrace  our  steps  across  the 
moor. 

"  It  is  gey  queer.  Sir,"  he  answered,  "^  an'  1  doot  my  stupid  way 
o'  tellin't  has  made  it  queerer — tho'  I  houp  ye  can  na  say  o't  as  daft 
Jock  Dobie  said  o^  Parson  ProodBt's  preachin'.  '  Ca'  ye  that  a 
sermon  V  quo'  Jock,  *  itfs  j«i9t  like  the  middle  cut  o'  a  Burdie- 
house  troot,  there's  neyther  head  nor  tail  in't !'  '^ 

G.A. 


SONNETS.* 

BY  THE  REV.  E.  FOLWHELE. 
I. 


And  is  it  so — midst  moes  mid  withering  fern  ? 

No — no — *tis  an  iUnsion  cheats  my  sight ! 
Snowdsopb  !  riuUl  these  dim  eyes  again  discern 

Type  of  a  Sister's  soul,  your  virgin  white? 
Say,  are  ye  sprung,  meek  progeny,  firom  those— 

To  manv  an  eariy  fimcy,  O  bow  dear ! — 
So  ofien  onsterin^— cndled  amid  snows. 

The  first  sweet  hendds  of  the  purpling  year  ? 
Say,  in  this  lone  nook,  to  the  awakened  gase 

Of  fond  affection  are  ye  kindly  given. 
Once  more  to  bring  back  my  departed  d^rs. 

Still  lingering  here  ? — or  dropt  as  balms  hom  heaTea, 
In  sooth,  your  precious  influence  to  impart  ? 
Ye  are  as  bahns  of  Gilead  to  my  heart ! 

IL 

Yes ;  balms  indeed  1 — ^And  by  her  faltering  Toice — 

Its  every  dulcet  cadence  treasured  here ; 
3y  her  last  hymn  to  bid  a  saint  rejoice  ; 

By  her  faint  smile  resigned,  h^r  silent  tear ; 
By  every  fiervent  prayer  her  life  to  save — 

Ere  yet  she  sank  into  tiie  arms  of  death ; 
By  all  mv  agonies,  as  o'er  her  grave 

I  trenblii^  stood,  and  well  nigh  gasped  for  breath  ; 
Oh,  by  the  Ohristiah's  kindling  hope  to  share. 

In  realms  where  pain  and  sorrow  have  no  lot — 
That  sister's  everlasting  love — I  swear, 

That  from  intrusion  I  will  shield  this  spot. 
With  Faith  and  Peace,  aspiring  to  the  skies. 
The  '<  cherubim,"  to  guard  my  little  "  Paradise." 

•  I  bad  written  the  above,  in  January  last,  on  finding  snowdrops  on  the  very 
spot  where  a  deceased  sister  and  myself  had  planted  them  about  fifty-five  years 
ago.  But  I  was  not  aware  that  snowdrops  so  long  remained  in  the  ground — con- 
sidering my  sonnets  as  a  mere  e£fu8ion  of  fancy  and  feeling ; — ^tiU  in  a  late  Quarterly 
Review  I  read  the  f<^owing : — *<  The  snowdrop  remains  the  onlv  memoriid  of  man 
and  his  labours ;  a  melancholy  flower,  remindmg  us  of  some  aeserted  dw^Hng,  a 
family  Qone,  a  hearth  that  tmoket  no  more  /"  Such  is  truly  descriptive  of  Polwhdot 
the  old  habitation  of  my  fathers.  See  [  Quarterly]  Review  of  that  beautiful  **  Jour- 
nal of  a  Naturalist,"  which  I  hope  soon  to  place  upon  the  shelf,  with  White's 
Selborne. 
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'*  The  man  recovered  of  the  bite, 
The  dog  it  was  that  died.**— Goldsmith. 

**  Jamque  npidua  torrens,  aetientea  Syricua  IndoSf 
Ardabat  ccbIo.*' — Viao.  Geobg. 


The  alarm  that  has  been  rabed  in  London  on  account  of  some  reported 
cases  of  canine  madness  has  yet  scarcely  subsided.  It  is  not  indeed  the  first 
time  that  the  whole  race  were  doomed  to  extirpation  for  the  fancied  faults  of 
A  few ;  and  in  the  recent  instance,  not  only  an  anathema  was  fulminated 
from  Uie  Mansion-house,  but  a  bill  was  actually  brought  into  parliament, 
authorizing  and  legalizing  the  destruction  of  this  faithSil  four-footed  fiiend 
t>f  man. 

A  Quaker's  religious  scruples  inhibit  him  from  raising  his  arm  of  flesh  on 
any  occasion ;  but  willing  to  punish  an  unruly  cur  for  some  misdemeanor,  he 
said,  **  I  will  not  hurt  a  hair  of  thy  tail,  Pompey,  but  I  shall  gire  thee  a  bad 
name  ;*'  and  forthwith  he  shouted  out  *'  mad  dog ! — ^mad  dog !"  Pompey  fled 
for  his  life  in  vain ;  he  was  pursued  by  Uie  whole  village,  and  soon  got  his 
quietus  under  a  heap  of  stones. 

Such  lately  has  been  the  fate  of  many  a  harmless  dog,  in  and  about  London, 
flying  for  their  lives  on  the  fatal  war-cry  of  '*  mad  dog !''  being  shouted ;  it  is  not 
surprising,  when  overtaken  or  intercepted,  and  battered  to  pieces,  that  they 
should  defend  themselves  with  desperation,  and  so  give  occasion  for  newspuer 
paragraphs  to  report  the  "  alarming  fact**  of  some  unfortunate  persons  bemg 
oit  by  rabid  dogs,  and  sent  to  such  and  such  a  hospital. 

By  referring  to  the  casualties  in  the  annual  bills  of  mortality,  it  win  be 
seen,  that  those  arising  from  the  bites  of  mad  dogs  are  extremely  rare.  Years 
have  passed  without  a  single  case,  sometimes  one  has  occurr^  seldom  two, 
-and  very  rarely  more.  But  when  hydrophobia  actually  does  supervene,  it 
must  be  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  most  direful  calamities  that  a  human 
being  is  doomed  to  suffer.  There  are  certain  ultra-wise  people,  who  maintain 
that  there  is  no  such  disease,  and  that  that  which  is  so  termed,  proceeds  either 
from  an  highly-excited  and  terrified  imagination,  or  from  that  nervous  irrita- 
tion produced  by  the  wound  of  the  bite,  terminating  in  trismus,  or  locked-jaw, 
a  spasmodic  disease  resembling,  in  some  particulus,  hydrophobia,  and  when 
caused  by  a  wound,  sometimes  a  very  slight  one,  like  it  incurable.  But  sudi 
physiologistB  should  reflect  that  irrational  animals  become  rabid  by  being 
bitten,  which  cannot  in  diem  be  effected  by  any  imaginative  terrors,  and  that 
children,  who  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  consequences,  suffer  eqtially  with 
adults.  Indeed,  the  generality  of  people,  when  they  meet  such  an  acddent 
•are  not  apprehensive  of  the  danger.  The  wound  soon  heals ;  they  go  about 
their  ordinary  business  in  tiieir  usual  health,  and  not  unfrequentiy  a  long  time 
elapees  before  tiie  fatal  symptoms  appear. 

The  horrors  of  tiiis  terrible  disease  are  aggravated  by  the  total  exclusion  of 
hope.  In  the  most  malignant  and  fatal  diseases,  such  as  the  plague,  yellow 
fever,  confluent  small  pox,  &c.,  there  is  yet  room  for  hope,  because  complete 
eurtt  have  been  often  effected ;  but  in  this  infernal  calami^,  for  so  it  may  be 
called,  hope  must  be  left  behind,  because  there  is  not  in  any  country  one 
single  unequivocal,  well-authenticated  record  of  a  recovery,  after  the  diagnos- 
tics had  set  in ;  and  prior  to  these  no  disease  can  be  pronouncedto  exist.  It  b 
evident  there  must  be  a  certain  predisposition  in  the  habit  and  oonstitntioB 
on  receiving  the  infection,  or  in  promoting  its  development,  to  produce  the 
fatal  result ;  so  that  the  chance  is,  that  about  three  out  of  four  who  axe  bitten 
by  a  rabid  animal  will  escape,  and  in  general  without  taking  a  parCide  ol 
medicine. 
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A  nedical  professor,  if  I  recollect  right,  of  the  University  of  Gottenffen, 
has  published  an  account  of  his  management  of  patients,  whom  he  received 
in  his  hospital,  under  wounds  inflicted  by  a  rabid  dog.  Above  twenty  were 
bitten  by  a  large  mastiff,  which  made  dreadful  haroc  in  a  village  of  both  man 
and  beast  Half  of  these  patients  were  submitted  to  the  most  approved 
methods  of  cure ;  the  other  half  took  no  medicine  whatever.  The  results  were 
that  more  of  the  physicked  people  died  rabid  than  of  tiiose  who  took  no  physic. 
The  proportion  on  Uie  whole  is  stated  to  be  about  four  out  of  five  that  escaped 
hTdxophobia.  But  there  is  one  preventive  method  of  treatment  which  can 
alone  be  relied  upon,  that  is,  complete  excision  of  the  bitten  part,  the  knife 
passinp^  clean  under  the  wound  made  by  the  extreme  point  of  tne  fang.  This 
operation,  alike  easy  to  be  performed  and  borne,  should  be  done  as  soon  as 
may  be  after  the  accident ;  but  it  should  not  be  omitted,  though  weeks  or 
months  should  have  elapsed  without  any  of  the  fatal  symptoms  appearing. 

The  most  remarkable  fact  attending  this  extraordinary  complaint  is,  that 
the  poison  introduced  into  the  system  by  a  rabid  bite  shall  remain  dormant  and 
locked  up,  as  it  were,  in  the  flesh  for  many  weeks,  months,  and  even  years ;  and 
then,  without  any  apparent  cause,  it  shall  be  suddenly  developed  and  produce 
all  its  dreadful  effects.  It  is  true  there  are  animal  poisons  which  remain 
quiescent  for  a  stated  time,  as  those  of  the  viper,  the  rattle-snake,  the  asp  or 
Goerastes,  which  consigned  to  an  easy  death  tne  beautiful  Egyptian  Q,ueen, 
and  also  the  virus  of  the  small-pox,  the  cow-pox,  and  of  the  plague  itself;  but 
the  period  of  these  becoming  active  is  ascertained  within  a  day  or  two,  and 
when  that  period  is  well  passed,  no  infection  or  disease  takes  place  in  the  system, 
and  the  operation  must  be  repeated.  Not  so  of  the  mbid  poison ;  the  tune  of 
its  development  is  quite  uncertain ;  the  shortest  may  be  stated  at  fourteen 
days,  and  the  longest  at  three  years. 

1  shall  relate  two  remarkable  cases  from  my  own  knowledge.  Two  young 
women,  sisters,  in  middling  circumstances,  lived  together  in  the  city  of 
Waterford.  They  had  a  dog  of  which  they  were  very  fond,  and  the  animal 
WHS  equally  attached  to  them.  He  had  strayed  away,  and  was  missing  for 
some  days ;  but  one  morning,  to  their  great  joy,  they  found  he  had  returned, 
and  had  crept  under  the  be£  He  was  &st  cafied  out  by  his  name,  but  he  would 
not  stir ;  then  one  of  the  females  stretched  an  arm  under  the  bed  to  pull  him 
out ;  he  snapped  at  and  bit  her  hand,  which  she  hastily  withdrew ;  and  the 
other  sister,  making  a  similar  attempt,  vias  also  bitten.  The  dog  soon  after 
made  his  escape,  and  was  not  seen  again.  The  wounds  were  slight,  and 
healed  in  a  few  days,  whilst  the  women  remained  quite  unsuspicious  of  the 
•oonsequence.  At  the  lapse  of  one  year  complete,  one  of  the  sisters  sickened, 
the  wliole  tmin  of  symptoms  followed,  and  she  died  the  third  day.  Justiy 
lUarmed  at  this  fatal  termination,  the  survivor  went  to  the  sea-side  to  dip  and 
drink  the  saltrwater,  at  that  time  accounted  a  specific  as  a  preventive ;  she 
remained  quite  well  imtil  another  year  elapsed,  when  she  also  died  rabid,  two 
years  after  the  accident 

The  canine  race  alone,  namely,  dogs,  foxes,  and  wolves,  are  constitutionally 
obnoxious  to  the  rabid  disease.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  proceed  from  a 
specific  miasma,  which,  like  the  Egyptian  opthalmia,  attaches  itself  to  particular 
piaees,  and  affects  only  the  dog  genus.  Mr.  Beckford,  in  his  ^  Anecdotes  of 
Hunting,''  states,  that  he  lost  three  fine  packs  of  hounds  by  canine  madness, 
out  of  the  same  kennel,  which,  however,  had  been  repeatedly  purified  by  white- 
wash, fumigation,  and  even  chipping  the  walls  and  rooting  up  the  floor ;  but 
after  all,  the  infection  remained  so  strong  in  the  place  that  he  was  obliged  to 
abandon  it,  and  build  a  new  kennel.  Cats,  being  domesticated  generally  with 
dogs,  often  catch  the  distemper,  either  by  bite  or  contact ;  but  their  bite  is  equally 
dangerous  and  the  symptoms  far  more  obscure.  Another  case  illustrative  of 
the  subject  happened  also  in  Waterford.    Mrs.  M.  a  respectable  lady,  lived  in 

Jirivacy  with  her  niece.  They  had  a  favourite  cat,  which  wandered  from  home 
or  some  days,  and  when  given  up  for  lost  it  suddenly  returned,  jumping  in 
through  the  open  window.  Some  milk  being  offered  it,  the  cat  became 
furious,  and  on  being  prevented  frcm  passing  through  the  window  it  bit  both 
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the  ladies,  and  then  effected  its  escape.  The  hurts  were  slight,  soon  healed, 
and  the  accident  was  forgotten.  Near  twelve  months  elapsed  before  Mx^  BL 
became  indisposed.  She  sent  for  a  physician^  and  on  his  just  hinting  such  an 
accident  the  whole  flashed  at  once  on  her  mind,  and  she  resigned  heradf  to 
her  fate.  She  died  within  three  days,  and  left  her  younger  relative  in  a  terrible 
state  of  suspense,  and  so  she  continued  until  yeaiv  passed  over  and  wore  out 
all  apprehension. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  person  of  a  nervous  or  hypochondriac  tempem- 
ment,  should  be  deeply  affected  at  witnessing  this  shooung  catastrophe,  and 
be  affected  by  sympathy.  Several  years  ago  a  case  was  narrated  in  the 
medical  journals  of  that  time,  which  took  place  at  Edinburgh.  A  minister  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  living  in  the  country,  having  been  hurt  by  a  imbid 
animal  some  months  previously,  betrayed  the  usual  symptoms.  He  was 
promptly  removed  to  Edinburgh,  to  obtain  the  best  medical  aid.  His  brother 
accompanied  him  and  attended  him  throughout,  with  affectionate  caie;  bat 
all  the  efforts  of  Monroe,  Gregory,  and  the  rest,  were  of  no  avail,  ^liilst 
labouring  under  the  most  distressing  paroxysms,  reason  never  deserted  her 
seat,  ana  he  was  enabled  to  restrain  himiself  from  biting  the  attendants, 
though  he  could  not  help  spouting  out  in  all  directions  immense  quantities  of 
saliva,  some  of  which  fell  on  the  hands  and  face  of  his  brother,  who  was 
supporting  him,  till  he  was  at  length  released  by  death.  The  brother  letomed 
home  under  the  deepest  impressions  of  melancnoly  and  forebodings.  In  fine, 
his  hallucinations  became  so  violent  that  he  was  seized  with  all  the  symptoois 
attending  hydrophobia ;  the  difference  was,  his  case  being  btU  an  halliicina- 
tion,  he  ultimately  recovered. 

It  is  indeed  asserted  bv  some,  that  the  infected  saliva  lighting  on  the  atin, 
is  capable  of  producing  the  disease,  but  this  is  begging  the  question ;  there  is 
no  instance  of  it  on  record.  The  epidermis  is  an  effectual  shield  against  that 
and  all  other  poisons,  which  act  on  the  system  by  being  inserted  into  the  brokeB 
skin  with  or  without  drawing  blood.  Such  poisons  may  be  even  introduced 
into  the  stomach  with  impunity.  It  is,  however,  but  fieur  to  state  an  aneedote 
firmly  believed  in  the  country  parts  of  Ireland  where  it  happened;  and  1  can 
only  say  with  Livy,  whilst  I  relate  these  prodigies,  every  one  that  chooaes  is 
at  liberty  to  believe  them  or  not  At  a  gentleman's  seat  in  the  oonnty  of 
Tipperary,  there  was  a  pet  fox,  which  on  shewing  rabid  symptoms  was  tied 
up.  He,  however,  broke  loose,  and  ran  into  the  parlour  where  were  nnafmbted 
several  ladies  at  their  needle-worL  Reynard  was  with  difficulty  prevented 
from  paying  his  personal  approaches.  But  he  tossed  their  cambrics  and 
work-bags  about  the  room,  and  mumbled  a  thread-paper  with  a  akean 
of  thread  in  it  He  was  at  length  got  away.  Some  time  alter,  die 
lady  who  owned  the  thread  had  occasion  to  use  it  in  sewing;  and, 
as  was  the  custom  with  young  people,  she  bit  it  off  in  place  of  nsinc 
her  scissors.  It  is  supposed  thiut  sne  kept  this  bit  of  infected  thread 
for  some  time  in  her  mouth.  Not  long  after,  she  began  to  feel  heiself  dis- 
composed and  agitated ;  in  fine,  the  whole  terrible  train  of  symptoms  super- 
yen^  in  all  their  horrors,  and  to  finish  the  catastrophe,  comme  ilftmtj  Ae 
was  smothered  between  two  feather  beds.  It  is  barely  possible  that  siie  might 
have  bitten  her  lips  or  ton^e,  no  uncommon  practice  with  young  ladies,  ud 
thus  have  made  a  wound  in  her  mouth,  by  wnich  the  virus  might  have  beea 
imbibed  from  the  infected  thread. 

Of  the  same  complexion  is  another  curious  case,  which  further  tends  to 
shew  the  general  opinion  of  the  extreme  subtilty  and  danger  of  any  contact 
with  this  vims.  A  ferocious  cat  had  suddenly  seized  a  young  lady's  linnet; 
it  was  quickly  rescued  alive  from  its  jaws,  and  with  but  a  slight  wound.  The 
lady  continued  to  fondle  and  caress  her  favourite,  when  at  last  it  peeked  her 
lip  and  drew  blood.  In  process  of  time,  both  lady  and  bird  became  labid 
and  died.  It  is,  however,  presumed  that  the  fair  unfortunate  victim^  instead 
of  barking  and  howling,  expired — 

«*  Warbling  her  native  wood-notes  wild," 
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As  to  tenninating  the  hydrophobia  by  means  of  two  feather-beds,  in  the 
Othello  manner,  the  belief  is  siuiciently  current,  though  most  absurd,  for  it 
would  be  legal  murder.  The  fact  is,  that  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  disease 
the  symptoms  gradually  subside,  and  the  patient  can  swallow  liquids  without 
d.ifficuhy ;  but,  though  nature  triumphs,  life  is  lost  in  the  struggle,  and  he 
sinks  into  the  arms  of  death  in  perfect  tranquillity. 

The  disease  produced  by  the  bite  of  a  mad-dog  was  not  unknown  to  the . 
ancients,  but  it  is  rather  referred  to  in  their  writings  than  described.  It  was 
generally  believed  that  there  were  a  few  who  possessed  the  power  of  turning 
Uiemselves  into  wolves,  and  that  during  this  metamorphosis  they  were  seen 
perched  on  the  point  of  a  rock,  filling  the  air  with  most  dismal  bowlings. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  this  popular  belief  was 
the  escape  of  some  person  under  the  excitement  of  rabies,  who  would  run 
half  naked  through  fields  and  woods,  yelling  and  barking  in  a  fearful  manner. 
Such  instances  have  taken  place  in  modem  times. 

The  remote  causes  assigned  for  the  production  of  this  distemper  in  dogs 
are  wholly  inadequate  to  produce  it.  It  is  not  caused  by  extreme  heat  of 
weather,  nor  the  want  of  water,  nor  by  feeding  on  putrid  victuals,  for  all  these 
exist  at  Constantinople,  where  numerous  packs  of  ferocious  dogs,  having  no 
owner,  prowl  about  the  streets,  and  attack  and  bite,  if  not  well  defended,  all 
strangers,  particularly  Franks;  yet  neither  the  said  dogs,  nor  those  who  happen 
to  be  bitten  by  them,  ever  grow  rabid.  In  Persia  and  all  the  East,  to  the 
borders  of  India,  and  throughout  Africa,  the  disease  is  not  known.  It  is 
supposed  that  European  dogs,  brought  out  to  our  settlements  in  the  East 
Indies  and  the  Cape,  bring  with  them  a  disposition  to  be  affected  some  time  or 
other,  whether  at  noroe  or  abroad.  The  complaint  seems  to  be  endemial  only 
in  cold  and  temperate  climates,  in  Somdanavia,  the  British  Isles,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  France ;  but  it  is  less  common  in  Spain  and  Italy,  and  not 
at  all  known  in  the  West  Indies  or  South  America.  In  North  America,  indeed, 
it  frequently  occurs,  where  the  wolves  and  foxes  are  seized  with  it 

The  last  sad  history  took  place  in  Lower  Canada,  where  a  nobleman  of  high 
rank,  talents,  and  courage,  was  the  victim ;  ihe  particulars  I  had  from  an  officer 
who  was  constantly  with  him  at  the  time.  In  the  year  1816,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  was  Governor  of  the  Canadas ;  he  set  out  in  the  summer  on  a 
tour  of  inspection ;  having  arrived  at  Uie  town  of  Sorel,  a  place  on  the  St 
Lawrence  and  River  Sorel,  between  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  whilst  there, 
his  little  favourite  spaniel  was  seen  to  play  with  a  beautiful  pet  fox,  which 
was  tied  up  near  the  door  of  the  house,  on  account  of  its  having  become  cross 
and  quarrelsome.  This  was  mentioned  to  his  Grace,  who,  notwithstanding, 
patted  the  fox,  sayine,  ^  he  won't  bite  me !"  He  was,  however,  bit  slightiy 
in  the  thumb,  which  he  wrapped  up  in  the  comer  of  his  handkerchief,  and 
thought  no  more  of  it  The  Duke  continued  his  tour  during  about  a  month, 
and  was  to  inspect  a  new  founded  settiement,  on  the  River  Ottowa,  which 
was  called  after  his  own  titie.  One  morning  whilst  in  bed,  at  the  new  Inn, 
he  fancied  that  a  horde  of  Indians  wanted  to  break  into  the  house.  He 
called  his  servant,  who  assured  him  that  what  was  taken  for  Indians  was 
nothing  more  than  the  waving  uf  the  pines  before  the  windows,  whose 
shadows  were  moving  on  the  wall.  Upon  which  he  got  up,  dressed,  and 
breakfasted.  He  had  had,  on  that  day,  a  party  of  officers  and  gentiemen  to 
dinner,  and  going  to  take  wine  with  one  of  them,  he  felt  the  first  spasm,  and 
put  by  the  glass  with  an  apology ;  but  possessing  great  resolution,  after  a 
while  he  drank  it  off,  though  wi£  evident  pain  and  reluctance.  He  got  over 
the  evening  and  night  under  suppressed  emotions.  The  next  moming  he 
complained  of  being  feverish,  and  at  his  own  desire  lost  several  ounces  of  blood : 
he  then  found  himself  better,  and  was  impatient  to  get  to  Montreal  as  soon  as 
possible :  by  far  the  speediest  way  was  by  water,  and  his  barge  was  ready  at 
the  Junction  Canal,  which  unites  the  two  vast  rivers,  the  Ottowa  and  the  St 
Lawrence.  The  Duke  and  his  party  had  to  walk  two  miles ;  but  the  moment 
he  saw  and  heard  the  turbulent  and  foaming  Ottowa,  he  started  as  if  he  had 
trod  on  a  rattie-snake,  and  ran  back  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  so  fa^t  that  his 
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threw  himself  on  a  heap  of  Mraw,  where  he  was  Heizcd  w 

cooTulaons;  yet  he  ikever  loot  hia  aelf-commukd,  but  at  ereiy  pwise  at 

KmitaioD,  gave  his  oiders  with  the  ntmost  oonectiiess.    He  wu  oontejed  bf 

hud  to  HooSreftl,  &nd  expired  the  nest  day  in  fiill  posEesston  of  all  hu 

(acuities. 

Many  nostnuns  hare  been  exhibited,  and  roany  experiments  piactiied,  to 
nibdue  this  refractory  and  uncontrollable  disease — from  the  pewter  powder  of 
the  great  Doctor  Mead,  the  never-foiling  Onnskiit  medicme,  and  hundKil 
others,  to  Doctor  Solomon's  balm  of  Gilead;  all  hare  been  tried  and  found  not 
worth  a  bread-pill.  On  the  other  hand,  very  acttTe  methods  hare  been 
employed  by  the  reguIaiB  with  no  better  success;  such  as  bleeding  *i 
iltlt^tum,  salivating  with  mercury  giren  internally  and  extenially,  ud 
exhibiting  as  much  opium  as  would  kill  a  dozen  Turlcs.  It  was  fonnd  thai 
applying  the  tourniquet,  and  cutting  off  the  communication  between  ibe 
bitten  part  end  the  sensorium,  suspended  the  syptoms,  and  amputation  of 
the  limo  was,  therefore,  recommeucfed  as  a  certain  cure;  but  eren  this  wis 
also  tried  without  effect  Yet  we  most  not  despiur.  When  the  human  race 
was  threatened  with  extermination  by  the  mihillitic  poison,  an  illuslrions 
empiric,  Paracelsus,  found  its  Epeciflc  in  quicksilver ;  and  in  oui  time*  the 
employment,  if  not  the  inventioD  of  vaccination  by  Jenner,  has  ctnliolkd  the 
greatest  scourge  and  check  to  the  rising  generation. 

It  is  strange  that  our  vital  spark  should  have  so  many  foes  to  contend  «i& 
and  not  one  effective  protector:  however,  let  us  hope  that,  in  the  maichof 
intellect,  something  may  yet  be  discovered,  in  nature  oi  in  sdeitce,  which  shill 
shield  it  against  tlum  sill. 

E.W.,M.D. 


THE  GRAVE  OF  BEAUTY. 


The  young,  t 
Llhel^tlL 


The  Bkies  of  evening^  are  beaiainff  o'er  me, 

Tbe  birde  are  Binging  amidst  the  bowers. 

The  world  is  basking  in  smiles  before  me. 

With  whispering  leaves  and  with  breathing  floivcl 
But  she  with  whom  in  the  days  departed, 

'Mid  scenes  so  bright  it  was  bliss  to  stray — 

™  Of,  the  fond,  and  the  faithful-faeeited, 

11  that's  fiuresl,  hath  fled  away ', 

With  bough  and  blossom  ber  bed  embowering, 
1  Kpe  thp  trees  o'er  her  alumbers  wave, 

ill  birds  around  me  pouring 
idnesB  above  her  grave. 
dhood  delighted  voicing, 
nirth  all  the  village  green, 
igh  her  wide  realm  rejoidng, 
[  partings  bed  never  been. 

lands  are  greenly  wreathing, 
m  she  can  never  bring ; 
music  in  round  me  breKthing, 
trs  not  the  voice  of  spring  ; 
n  o'er  the  sleep-forsaken, 
smiles  ^m  the  distant  main, 
the  scenes  awaken, 
m  he  shall  rise  in  vain  1 


lau 
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No !  I'll  not  be  political, — no  temptation  shall  induce  me  to  think 
1  am  in  the  green  land  of  Erin,  to  inveigh  against  the  retirement 
from  thence  of  the  lords  of  the  soil,  or  to  resume  the  discussion 
of  a  certain  great  measure,  which  must  ere  now  have  shown  whether 
the  hopes  or  fears  it  excited  were  vain.  Nor  will  I  dwell  on  those 
who  are  absentees  from  a  disregard  of  punctuality,  though  I  might 
insist  on  their  violation  of  truth,  on  the  wretchedness  of  the  habit 
they  have  formed,  and  on  the  numerous  and  vast  inconveniences  to 
which  they  subject  themselves  as  well  as  others.  My  present 
object  is  to  treat  of  mental  absence — a  state  of  thought  and  feeling 
of  which  we  meet  with  many  exemplifications  in  the  ordinary 
intercourse  of  human  life. 

As  a  specimen  of  this  extensive  genus,  I  may  refer  to  the  far- 
famed  Will  Honeycomb.     "  A  little  before  our  club-time  last 
night,"  says  Budgell,  ''  we  were  walking  together  in  Somerset- 
gaurden,  where  Will  had  picked  up  a  small  pebble,  of  so  odd  a 
make   that  he  said  he  would  present  it  to  a  friend  of  his,  an 
eminent  virtuoso.     After  we  had  walked  some  time,  I  made  a  full 
stop,  with  my  face  towards  the  west,  which  Will  knowing  to  be  my 
usual  method  of  asking  what's  o'clock  in  an  afternoon,  immediately 
pulled  out  his  watch,  and  told  me  we  had  seven  minutes  good. 
We  took  a  turn  or  two  more,  when,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  saw  him 
throw  his  watch  a  considerable  way  into  the  Thames,  and  with 
great  sedateness  in  his  looks,  put  up  the  pebble  he  had  before 
found,  in  his  fob."    Bruyere's  *'  absent  man,"  which  has  been 
translated  and  dramatized,  was  a  sketch  from  life ;  the  original 
was  Count  de  Brancas.   Of  him  the  following  anecdotes  are  given, 
which  are  quite  as  extraordinary  as  any  that  may  be  associated  in 
the  reader's  mind  with  the  character  of  Menakas.     The  Count  was 
reading  by  the  fire-side,  when  the  nurse  brought  him  his  infant 
child.     Immediately  he  threw  down  the  book,  and  took  the  child 
in  his  arms.     As,  however,  he  was  playing  with  her,  an  impor- 
tant visitor  was  announced,  when,  forgetting  that  he  had  laid  aside 
his  book,  and  that  it  was  his  child  he  held,  he  hastily  threw  the 
infant  on  the  table.     At  another  time,  he  was  walking  in  the 
street,  and  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucault  crossed  the  way  to 
speak  to  him.      *'  God  bless  thee,  poor  man !"   exclaimed  the 
Count.      Rochefoucault  smiled,   and  was  beginning  to  address 
him :  ''Is  it  not  enough,"  cried  the  Count,  interrupting  him,  and 
somewhat  in  a  passion;  "is  it  not  enough  that  I  have  said  at 
first  I  have  nothing  for  you  ?     Such  lazy  beggars  as  you  hinder 
a  gentleman  from  walking  the    streets."      The   loud  laugh  of 
Rochefaucault  awoke  the  absentee  from  his  unconsciousness,  and 
not  a  little  surprised  was  he  to  find  that  he  had  confounded  his 
noble  friend  with   an   unfortunate  mendicant.     Of  La  Fontaine 
many^  i^ingular  stories  are  given,  and  certainly  that  is  not  the 
least  remarkable  which  states  that  he  attended  the  burial  of  one  of 
his  friends,  and  sometime  afterwards  called  to  visit  him.     At  first 
he  was  shocked  at  the  intimation  of  his  death ;  but  at  length. 
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recovering  from  his  surprise,  exclaimed,  *^  Tme,  true !  I  recol- 
lect, I  went  to  his  funeral."  Inferior  to  this  instance,  hut  still 
extraordinary,  is  that  given  in  Darwin's  Zoonomia,  of  a  man,  who, 
during  the  paroxysms  of  a  reverie,  was  reciting  some  lines  from 
Pope,  one  of  which  he  had  forgotten.  Several  times  it  was 
ineffectually  shouted  in  his  ears,  till  at  last,  after  much  labour,  he 
recollected  it  by  his  own  efforts. 

And  evident  is  it  that  the  hreed  is  not  extinct.  Some  persons 
allow  you  to  discover  in  conversation  that  there  has  been,  at  least 
for  a  time,  a  sort  of  Irish  reciprocity,  all  the  effort  to  maintain  it 
being  merely  on  one  side,  for  after  a  lengthened  silence  they  either 
ask  for  the  indulgence  of  repetition,  or  else  give  you  an  answer  as 
far  from  the  right  one  as  that  of  Frank  Miltown,  who,  on  being 
asked  the  height  of  his  horse,  replied,  *'  fifteen  thousand,  six  hun- 
dred, and  thirty  feet,"  from  having  just  penned  an  account  of 
Mont  Blanc,  and  dwelling  at  that  instant  on  its  majestic  eleva- 
tion. The  finest  specimen  of  this  state  of  feeling  I  ever  met  with 
was  that  furnished  by  an  old  acquaintance,  to  whose  many  virtues 
I  might  do,  were  it  needful,  the  highest  honour.  His  costume 
would  scarcely  ever  have  been  right,  had  it  not  been  for  the  surveil- 
lance of  his  wife,  who  never  allowed  him  to  wear  anything  he  was 
likely  to  lose.  A  watch  he  wore  not,  or  I  verily  believe  it  would 
have  shared  the  fate  of  Will  Honeycomb's.  In  him  there  was  an 
extraordinary  development  of  the  organ  of  acquisitiveness,  for 
various  and  indescribable  were  the  gloves  and  umbrellas  which  he 
daily  brought  home  from  the  halls  of  his  friends,  under  the  erro- 
neous idea  that  they  were  his  own.  Like  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  I  can 
imagine  that  he  sometimes  took  his  dinner  without  knowing  it 
I  can  remember,  as  if  it  were  yesterday^  his  telling  me  that  he 
wished  on  one  occasion  to  put  a  letter,  containing  matters  of  great 
moment,  into  the  general  post-ofiice  on  a  certain  evening,  and  that 
for  this  purpose  he  walked  from  one  of  the  villages  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  towards  that  place;  but  when  he 
reached  Covent-garden,  a  distance  of  between  four  and  five  miles, 
on  taking  out  the  letter  to  see  it  was  safe,  he  discovered  to  his 
terror  that  it  was  not  directed,  and  that  he  was  utterly  unable  to 
remember  the  point  to  which  it  was  destined.  And  I  shall  never 
forget  an  incident  which  occurred  immediately  under  my  own 
observation.  He  stood  engaged,  he  told  me,  to  meet  a  large 
party  of  literary  friends  whom  he  had  often  disappointed,  and  he 
entreated  me  to  take  care  that  he  did  not  add  to  the  number  of  his 
delinquencies.  During  the  interval,  I  said  once,  remember  next 
Tuesday  week,  and  more  than  once,  remember  next  Tuesday, 
when  his  reply  was,  "  O  yes,  yes !  I  am  sure  to  be  right  this 
time."  At  length  the  day  arrived,  and  I  paid  my  own  memory  a 
compliment  on  the  certainty  of  his  being  for  once  punctual. 
Judge,  however,  my  surprise  when  I  found  him  suddenly  and 
quickly  return.  "  What,"  said  I,  "wrong  again?"  'Just  so,' 
said  he,  **  I  told  you  the  wrong  day — ^the  party  met  Istf 
Tuesday !" 

To  various  causes,  were  my  train  of  thinking  philosophic,  this 
mental  absence  might  be  attributed.     In  the  oase  last  cited,  it 
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might  be  ascribed  to  present  absorption  in  some  object,  for  though 
Edward  Mortram's  object}  of  pursuit  were  frequently  changed,  he 
had  some  one,  from  his  entrance  on  life  to  the  close  of  it,  to  which 
he  gave  his  utmost  energies.  Of  one  individual  whom  I  have 
some  knowledge  of,  it  is  said,  *'  He  is  a  most  agreeable  man,  ex- 
cept when  he  is  writing  a  volume."  Then  his  thoughts  hover  about 
it  again  and  again,  and  his  friends  frequently  discover,  that,  by  a 
sort  of  ubiquity,  he  is  at  the  same  time  present  and  absent.  Mathe- 
matics, it  is  said,  so  occupied  the  mina  of  an  eminent  individual 
as  to  lead  to  singular  betrayals  of  unconsciousness.  Tempted  by 
his  friends  one  evening  to  the  theatre,  he  hastily  thrust  his  red 
and  discoloured  night-cap,  in  which  he  used  to  study,  into  his  coat 
pocket ;  when,  unfortunately,  some  wag  of  the  party,  observing 
the  tassel  peeping  out,  plucked  it  from  thence,  and  threw  it  into 
the  pit.  No  sooner  was  this  done,  than  some  person,  humouring 
the  joke,  arose,  and  said,  as  he  twisted  the  cap  on  the  end  of  a 
stick, ''  Who  owns  this?"  when  the  astonished  and  anxious  mathe- 
matician, aroused  from  his  trance,  exclaimed  with  eagerness,  "  It 
is  mine.  Sir,  it  is  mine ;"  amidst  louder  laughter  than  had  been 
provoked  by  the  comedy  on  which  the  curtain  had  just  fallen. 
A  powerful  impression  given  to  the  mind,  as  by  the  sight  of  a 
hospital,  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  shipwreck,  or  a  field  of  battle,  has 
frequently  produced  occasional  absence  ;  and  it  is  related,  that  a 
person  who  had  witnessed  the  execution  of  another  with  whom  he 
had  been  connected  in  business,  was  so  affected  by  the  spectacle, 
that  for  a  whole  week  he  neither  spoke  nor  acted  in  his  usual  manner. 
Of  the  power  of  the  most  potent  spell  that  can  absorb  the  mind, 
the  poet  gave  a  beautiful  and  animated  description  when  he  said, 

•* The  darkened  sun 

Loses  bis  light ;  the  rosy-bosomed  spring 
To  weeping  fancy  pines  ;  and  yon  bright  arch. 
Contracted,  bends  into  a  dusl^  vault. 
All  nature  fades,  extinct ;  and  she  alone. 
Heard,  felt,  and  seen,  possesses  every  thought, 
Fnis  every  sense,  and  pants  in  every  vein. 
Books  are  but  formal  dulness — tedious  friends ; 
And  sad  amid  the  social  band  he  sits 
Lonely  and  unattentive.     From  his  tongue 
The  unfinished  period  faUs ;  while  borne  away 
On  swelling  thought,  his  wafted  spirit  flies 
To  the  vain  bosom  of  his  distant /atr.*' 

If  it  be  asked,  is  there  any  remedy  for  the  mental  state  thtf* 
illustrated,  it  may  be  answered  that  of  course  the  lover  will  find  it 
in  the  consummation  of  his  highest  and  fondest  hopes ;  in  some 
cases  time  will  exert  a  curative  power ;  while  in  others  this  may 
be  obtained  in  vigorous  and  determined  effort.  Budgell  confesses 
that  he  once  laboured  under  this  mental  infirmity;  and  adds, 
*'  the  method  I  took  to  conquer  it  was  a  firm  resolution  to  learn 
something  from  whatever  I  was  obliged  to  see  or  hear.  There  is 
a  way  of  thinking,  if  a  man  can  attain  to  it,  by  which  he  may 
strike  somewhat  out  of  anything.  I  can  at  present  observe  those 
starts  of  good  sense  and  straggles  of  unimpowered  reason  in  the 
conversation  of  a  clown^  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  the  most 
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shining  periods  of  a  finished  orator."  And  the  principle  on  which 
he  proceeded  is  strictly  philosophical ,  since  what  in  popular  lan- 
guage is  termed  absence,  is  nothing  more  than  the  greater  TiTid- 
ness  of  some  mere  conception,  or  other  internal  feeling,  than  of 
any  or  all  of  the  external  objects  present  at  the  time,  which  have 
no  peculiar  relation  to  the  predominant  emotion. 

That  counteractive  effort  should  be  made  and  persevered  in,  is 
evident  from  the  intellectual  degradation,  the  many  absurdities, 
and  the  violations  of  courtesy  which  are  the  concomitants  of  its  neg- 
lect. On  the  young,  exertion  is  indeed  absolutely  imperative.  With- 
out it,  no  real  attainment  in  knowledge  can  possibly  be  made.  The 
mind  is  prepared  for  success  in  intellectual  operations  just  in  pro- 
portion to  its  facility  of  excluding  extraneous  ideas,  and  of  giving 
a  fixed  attention  to  the  immediate  object  of  study.  To  this  power 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  ascribed  his  loftiest  attainments  in  science,  and 
to  its  attainment  mental  superiority  is  generally  in  no  small  degree 
attributable. 


THE  CONQUEROR. 


*  What  ic  «  man  advantaged  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  f " 


Float  down  the  stream  of  time 

Proud  in  thy  glory ; 
Live  in  the  poet's  rhyme. 

Blazon  the  story ; — 
Sunshine  is  veiled  by  douds, 

Joy  dimmed  by  sorrow, 
Darlmess  the  day-light  slurouds ; 

Man  dies  to>morrow ! 

Swift  to  the  rolling  sea 

Rivers  are  dashing ; 
Brightly,  yet  rapidly, 

Lightnings  come  flashing ! 
Mountains,  though  high  and  strong. 

Tempests  are  shaking ; 
Dreams,  howe'er  sweet  and  long, 

Vanish  at  waking. 

Leaves  have  their  time  to  iali. 

Seasons  are  numbering ; 
Winter  soon  withers  all ! — 

Rouse  from  thy  slumb'riiu:. 
Conquer  the  grav€  and  dum^- 

Foes  to  thy  tniriti 
So  shalt  thou  victory's  wreath 

Nobly  inherit ! 
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NO.  11. — THE    WORKS   OF   MARIA  JANE   JEWSBURY.* 

The  genius  of  woman ! — what  a  task  for  criticism !  Its  attractions  and 
difficulties  almost  equally  repel  each  other.  But  we  are  principallj  deterred 
from  entering  upon  it  just  now,  from  the  time  and  space  it  would  necessarily 
occupy,  and  our  want  of  leisure  to  read  over  again  the  numerous  and  charm- 
ing productions  which  would  enable  us  justly  to  discriminate  its  character  and 
pretensions.  We  are  deeply  conscious  of  our  obligations  to  them  all.  They 
lonn  by  far  the  most  pleasing,  and,  we  had  almost  said,  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  our  literature,  l^eir  writers  have  done  more,  in  bringing  us 
acquainted  with  our  own  natiure,  its  strength  and  weakness,  its  faculties  and 
passions,  under  the  diversified,  minute,  and  delicate  combinations  of  private 
life,  than  all  the  mere  metaphysicians  and  philosophers  that  ever  wrote ; 
while,  in  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge,  if  they  have  not  equalled  their 
masculine  competitors  in  the  depth  and  intricacy  of  their  conceptions,  they 
have  iar  exceeded  them  in  the  beauty  and  accuracy,  the  gracefulness  and 
felicity,  the  completeness  and  finish  of  their  execution.  It  has  been  said, 
indeed,  that  the  soul  is  of  no  sex ;  but  we  think  we  can  discover  the  soul  of  a 
woman  in  every  thing  she  writes:  at  least,  we  feel  assured  that  the  most 
splendid  performances  of  the  female  intellect  are  unequalled  by  any  works  of 
a  similar  kind  which  have  proceeded  horn  our  own  sex ;  and  that  they  owe 
their  decided  superiority  to  the  intensely  feminine  character  which  pervades 
and  beautifies  them. 

The  present  may  be  deemed  the  age  of  female  authorship.  Charles  the 
Second's  beauties  were  not  so  numerous  and  so  celebrated  as  the  fair 
madames  and  mademoiselles  that  have  gained  the  meed  of  literary  distinction 
during  the  last  and  the  preceding  reign.  What  venerable  and  lovely  forms 
pass  in  succession  before  the  mind's  eye,  as  we  attempt  to  define  and  dis- 
criminate their  respective  claims,  from  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter,  down  to  the 
last  brilliant  aspirant  in  the  person  of  Miss  Mary  Anne  Browne ! 

Among  the  most  eminent  of  these  we  hesitate  not  to  place  the  name  of 
Maria  Jane  Jewsbury;  and  \Fe  do  this  with  the  greater  pleasure,  not  only 
because  her  talents  are  entitled  to  our  admiration,  but  because  she  has  devoted 
them,  great  and  versatile  as  they  are,  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind.  Miss 
Jewsbury  is  one  of  the  few  writers  whose  minds  are  imbued  with  .the  spirit  of 
moral  and  religious  wisdom.  Thus,  whether  grave  or  gay,  playful  or  severe, 
she  never  forgets  her  character  as  an  instructor.  She  writes  less  for  fame  than 
for  usefulness ;  well  knowing  that  her  genius  will  secure  to  her  the  one,  but 
that  she  must  be  indebted  to  the  purity  and  energy  of  her  principles  for  the 
other.  Her  aim  and  purpose,  therefore,  is  to  please  that  she  may  profit  She 
makes  intellect  the  handmaid  of  piety;  and  piety  she  invests  with  a  sarb  so 
winning  and  attractive,  that  were  it  not  for  tne  perverse  depravity  of  human 
nature  it  would  captivate  all  hearts.  Let  us  not,  however,  be  understood  to 
insinuate  that  Miss  Jewsbury  is  a  writer  of  homilies — that  her  essays  are  ser- 
mons, or  her  poetical  effusions,  hymns  and  spiritual  songs.  Her  religious 
principles  and  sentiments  are  rather  felt  than  obtruded.  Every  thing  from 
her  pen  breathes  of  purity ;  and  you  inhale  it  like  a  healthy  atmosphere,  with- 
out being  sensible  of  its  presence  and  qualities,  except  by  the  moral  vigour  and 
elasticity  which  they  inspire. 

*  1.  Phantasmagoria,  or,  Sketches  of  Life  and  Literature.    2  vols.  8vo. 
2.  LirrrERS  to  the  Young.     By  Maria  June  Jewsbury,  ISmo.,  2d  Edition. 

Hatchard  and  Son. 
3b  Lays  of  Leisure  Hours.     By  Maria  Jane  Jewsbury,  12mo.      Hatchard 

and  Son. 
4<.  The  Three  Histories.     The  History  of  an  Enthusiast     The  Histoir  of 
a  Nonchalant.     The  Histoiy  of  a  Reahst     By  Maria  Jane  Jewsbury,  ovo. 
Frederick  Wcstlcy  and  A.  ii.  Davis,  Stationers- Hall-court. 
VOL.    If.  O 
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In  her  views,  we  may  also  remark,  there  is  nothing  ezcluave  or  aectaiian. 
She  inculcates  a  universal  charity,  which  she  founds  on  the  basis  of  truth  and 
holiness.  Unlike  her  sreat  predecessor,  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  she  does  not  give 
pre-eminence  to  any  church  above  Christianity.  The  New  Testament  is  her 
oracle ;  and  whatever  attachment  she  may  cherish  towards  prelates  or  presby- 
ters, she  bows  only  to  the  authority  of  evangelists  and  apostles.  Yet,  though 
liberal.  Miss  Jewsbury  is  not,  by  anv  means,  a  latitudinaiian.  She  contends 
eamestlv  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints ;  distinguishing  between  its 
essential  and  subordinate  doctrines,  but  deeming  nothing  unimportant  which 
God  has  thought  proper  to  reveal.  Giving  all  due  weight  to  Christianity  as  a 
system,  and  to  its  relative  and  constituent  parts  in  uieir  order,  connexion, 
and  harmony,  she  devotes  her  most  strenuous  efforts  to  the  diffusion  of  its 
influence  as  a  spiritual  energy — a  holy,  powerful,  and  beneficent  principle — the 
evidence  of  a  new  and  heavenly  life — the  pledge  and  the  foretaste  of  immortal 
felicity. 

Thus  Miss  Jewsbury  leaves  the  bigots  of  all  parties  to  promote  religion  by 
exalting  their  respective  claims,  sometimes  by  the  sacrifice  of  truth,  and  always 
at  the  expense  of  charity;  while  her  object  is  to  diffuse  a  better  spirit — to  shew 
them  that  the  essence  of  Christianity  can  exist  with  or  without  their  peculiar 
forms  and  dogmas — that  there  may  be  variety  of  views  without  diversity  of 
faith ;  and  that  the  best  Christians,  to  whatever  church  they  may  belong,  aie 
those  that  best  promote  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men. 

Another  thing  in  Miss  Jewsburv  which  we  contemplate  with  peculiar  com- 
placency, is  her  fearless,  we  had  almost  said  manly,  independence  of  thinking; 
but  remembering  Dr.  Southey,  we  retract  the  latter  epithet  This  we  consi& 
less  an  intellectual  than  a  moral  quality,  and  which  ought  ever  to  distinguish 
the  enquirer  after  truth,  and  the  teacher  who  undertiu^es  to  promulgate  its 
doctrines.  It  is  the  energy  which  unlocks  the  store-house  of  knowledge  to 
obtain  its  hidden  treasures ;  and  the  courage  which  defends  them  agiunst  die 
assaults  of  ignorance  and  prejudice.  It  is  by  this  that  Miss  Jewsbury  has  been 
enabled  to  give  an  air  of  originality  to  every  thing  she  writes.  WeU-knonn 
truths  from  her  pen  look  like  new  discoveries ;  and  as  she  takes  nothing  upcm 
trust,  but  investigates  every  subject  for  herself,  she  has  the  happy  art  of  converting 
her  readers  into  thinkers,  so  that  by  a  kind  of  magical  influence  they  arrive  at 
her  conclusions  by  a  process  of  their  own.  We  have  known  persons  who 
while  reading  her  works,  and  others  of  a  like  independence  of  character,  have 
began,  for  the  first  time,  to  feel  their  own  minds  and  to  be  conscious  of  an  intel- 
lectual existence.  We  are  certainly  much  indebted  to  that  class  of  writers  who 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  think  for  us,  but  we  owe  obligations  of  a  far  higher 
order  to  those  who  assist  us  to  think  for  ourselves. 

To  Miss  Jewsbury,  as  a  writer,  her  own  sex  are  pre-eminently  indebted. 
Never,  for  a  moment,  is  she  unmindful  of  the  station  they  now  occupy,  and 
that  to  which  she  is  anxious  to  raise  them.  '  The  ihdlties  and  the  weaknesses 
of  woman  she  rather  traces  to  human  nature  than  to  sexual  inferiority :  whfle 
she  dwells  with  becoming  pride  on  those  admirable  qualities  which  are  either 
strictly  feminine,  or  whicm  derive  their  exquisite  charm  from  their  associalioo 
with  female  grace  and  delicacy.  But  it  is  the  high  destiny  which  IGsb 
Jewsbury  has  marked  out  for  women — ^the  principles  she  would  instil  into  their 
hearts — ^the  knowledge  which  she  would  pour  into  their  minds — the  intellectnal 
and  moral  capacity  with  which  she  would  endow  them,  in  order  to  qualify  tiiem 
to  discharge,  as  Christians,  the  duties  of  this  life,  as  preparatory  to  Uie  glory 
and  happiness  of  the  life  to  come — it  is  emphatically  this  which  entitles  her 
to  tlie  gratitude  of  her  countrywomen ;  and  it  will  be  their  own  fault,  if,  with 
such  a  guide,  they  do  not  rise  immeasurably  in  the  scale  of  social  existence. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  should  close  these  general  observations,  for  the 
purpose  of  justifying  the  sentiments  they  express,  by  a  more  particular 
reference  to  those  productions  of  Miss  Jewsbury  that  are  now  on  our  table. 
To  these  we  might  add  no  inconsiderable  number  of  articles  in  our  annual 
and  monthly  publications,  which  bear  her  mental  image  and  superscriptioa; 
and  which,  altogether,  prove  the  inexhaustible  felicity  of  her  genina— the 
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unwearied  industry  of  her  exertions,  and  the  wide  space  which,  for  so  young 
a  person,  she  already  occupies  among  the  most  popular  and  useful  writers  of 
the  day. 

The  Phantasmagoria,  as  it  is  the  first,  so  it  is  the  least  matured  and  perfect 
of  her  efforts.  We  object  to  the  title,  as  far-fetched  and  singularly  inappro- 
priate ;  and  we  cannot  but  suspect  that  it  has  operated  against  the  success  of 
the  work.  A  title-page  is,  in  more  senses  than  one,  a  serious  affair.  It  is  this 
which  often  makes  or  mars  a  work.  When  it  is  felicitous,  and  is  intended  to 
designate  a  series  of  lucubrations,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Rambler  and 
Spectator,  it  may  be  said  to  inspire  the  author  and  to  propitiate  the  public. 
A  Phantasmagoria  may  well  enough  characterize  illusory,  transient,  and 
unreal  fancies — the  images  of  things,  rather  than  the  things  themselves ;  but 
what  relation  has  it  to  sketches  of  life  and  litemture?  It  is  with  pleasure, 
however,  we  add,  that  the  titie  of  Miss  Jewsbury's  book  is  the  only  objection- 
able part  of  it  When  we  begin  to  read,  all  ideas  of  phantoms  and  chimeras 
dire  vanish  from  our  minds,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  a  real  and  substantial 
world,  cheered  and  illumined  by  the  day-light  of  common  sense,  occasionally 
heightened  by  the  bright  creations  of  genius,  which,  like  the  glorious  clouds  in 
a  summer  sky,  enrich  and  beautify  the  scene.  As  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  of  Miss  Jewsbury*s  poetry  in  its  proper  place,  we  shall  omit  all  notice  of 
the  poetical  effusions  of  the  Phantasmagoria ;  while  we  give  the  following,  as 
no  bad  specimens  of  the  gravities  and  gaieties  which  distinguish  her  essays  in 
prose. 

WOMAN'S  LOVE. 

The  very  first 
Of  human  life  mast  spring  fhnn  woman's  breaat. 
Your  first  small  words  be  tanefat  yon  from  her  Ups, 
Yoor  first  tears  qaenched  by  her,  and  yonr  last  ughs 
Too  often  breathed  oat  In  a  woman's  hearing. 
When  men  have  ihrunk  from  the  Ignoble  care 
Of  watching  the  last  hoars  at  him  who  led  tliem. 

Btbow. 

It  wocdd  be  easy  to  enumerate  the  authors  who  have  described  woman  as  others- 
wise  than  "  in  love.**  It  would  be  too  easy  to  enumerate  the  books  in  which  woman 
is  promment^  broujjiht  forward  in  any  of  the  great  relative  characters  of  Ufe ; — as 
the  daughter,  the  wife,  the  mother,  the  sister,  the  matron,  or  the  friend ;  and  yet 
wherev^  she  is  so  introduced  by  a  master  hand,  the  ab8ori>ing  interest  of  the  book 
centres  in  her.  Fifty  other  fenuues  may  have  or  want  lovers,  and  we  care  nothing  for 
them  or  their  troubles.  It  is  her  actions,  her  faith,  her  love,  and  her  sufferings,  which 
sink  into  our  hearts,  ay,  and  abide  there,  long  after  we  have  closed  the  book.  Eliza- 
beth, in  the  pride  and  pomp  of  royalty,  even  Elizabeth  yielding  to  womanly  affec- 
tion, fades  from  our  mmds  before  the  mfluence  of  her  humble  nval,  the  imprudent, 
but  the  delicate,  the  devoted  Amy,  who  loved  her  husband's  honour  fiir  better  than 
her  own  aggrandisement.  No  one  cares  about  Rose  Bmdwardine,  when  Flora  Mac 
Ivor  stands  before  us,  in  sublime  self-devotedness  to  the  cause  of  her  royal  friends; 
and  who  ever  restrained  his  tears  when  the  high-souled  Rebecca  presented  the 
casket  of  jew^  to  Rowena,  sent  her  fiuewell  to  Wilfred,  and  went  forth  a  wan- 
derer  with  her  father  ? 

Jeannie  Deans,  the  heroine  of  sisterly  affection,  is  more  to  us  than  Effie  Deans, 
the  victim  of  unhappy  passion  ; — and  ImmaUe,  in  her  island  of  flowers,  a  fairy  thing 
of  love  and  happiness,  excites  nothing  of  that  agony  of  interest,  which  the  same 
Inunatie  excites  m  the  dungeon  of  the  inquisition,  with  her  dead  child  lying  in  her 
boeom.  Who  has  not  (whilst  reading  the  plays  at  least)  felt  more  for  the  lovely  and 
loving  Desdemona,  than  the  lovely  and  loving  Juliet — ^for  Imogene,  the  neglected 
wife,  than  Ophelia,  the  neglected  mistress  ?  And  to  leave  off  putting  eases,  who  does 
not  sympathise  more  strongly  in  those  true  tales  which  history  has  preserved  for  us 
of  woman's  love,  manifested  in  the  relative  duties  and  relative  characters  of  life, 
than  in  any  or  all  the  creations  of  the  sublimest  genius,  the  purest  ^cy  ?  She, 
who  "  had  no  ornament  but  her  children** — she  who,  even  in  the  presence  of  Cyrus, 
**  saw  him  only  who  had  said  he  would  give  a  thousand  lives  for  her  ransom'* — she 
who  died  to  give  her  husband'courage,  and  pronounced  that  death  **  not  painful'* — 
these  and  ar  thousand  other  instances  which  shine,  and  will  shine,  on  the  page  of 
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history  "  as  tihe  stars  for  ever  and'ever/*  come  home  to  the  human  heart  with  a  fiv 
deeper  and  diviner  influence  than  idl  the  love  of  mere  lovers.  The  reasons  are 
plain.  Pure  and  fervent  as  their  love  may  he,  it  is  still  selfish ;  possessing  no 
nigher  motive  than  personal  will  and  pleasure.  It  has  not  yet  become  sacred  as  a 
duty,  and  settled  as  a  habit ;  nor  has  it  yet  passed  through  long  vears  of  need,  sick- 
ness, sorrow,  and  adversity,  and  come  out  impressed  with  the  broad  seal  of  con- 
stancv.  Lovers*  love  may  exhibit  the  "  freshness  and  the  glory  of  a  dream  :*'  but 
it  is  irom  the  nature  of  things  unproved,  and  therefore  from  books,  as  in  rol  life, 
we  have  far  deeper  satisfaction  in  contemplating  that  love  which  has  passed  its  trial 
hour,  undimmea  and  undiminished. 

There  is  another  reason :  If  we  cannot  all  invent,  we  can  all  observe ;  and  he 
must  be  singularly  unfortunate  in  his  society  who  does  not  know  living  instances 
of  women  whose  love  bears  an  analogy,  at  least,  to  that  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking^  His  sphere  is  indeed  confined,  to  say  no  worse  of  it,  if  he  knows  no 
woman  who  could,  were  it  her  duty,  die  with  a  husband  and  for  a  child — ^no  wife 
who  has  found  the  devoted  specious  lover  change  into  the  unworthy,  brutal  husband, 
and  has  yet  endured  her  lot  with  unrepining  patience,  and  met  the  world  with 
amiles  of  seeming  cheerfulness,  and 

learned  the  art 
To  bleed  in  iccret,  yet  conceal  the  imart— 

and,  higher  and  harder  task,  denied  herself  the  privilege  of  friendship,  and  nefcr 
told  her  grief: — no  intellectual  and  accomplished  mother,  who  has  sorrendcfed 
early  affluence,  and  accustomed  comforts,  the  pleasures  of  societv,  the  indulgence 
of  refined  taste,  and  become  a  menial  as  well  as  mother  to  her  children,  and  entered 
into  all  the  harassing  details  of  minute  daily  economy,  not  with  mere  dogged  sub- 
mission, but  with  active,  cheerful  interest !  Does  he  not  know  some  daughter,  who 
has  secluded  herself  from  youthful  companions  and  youthful  pleasures^  that  she 
may  employ  her  health  and  spirits,  her  days  and  nights,  in  soothing  a  parmt  to 
whom  ^<  the  grasshopper  is  become  a  burden,"  and  existence  a  pain,  but  who  esn, 
nevertheless,  depart  quietly  to  his  long  home,  because  his  last  steps  thither  are  sup- 
ported by  a  beloved  and  affectionate  imild  ?  Does  he  not  know  some  sister,  whose 
mild  innuence  has  controlled  the  follies,  and  whose  tenderness,  though  at  the  risk 
of  personal  blame,  has  shielded  the  faidts  of  a  brother?  Or  has  he  never  seen  an 
instance  of  female  friendship  ?  His  lip  may  curl  at  the  idea,  but  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  female  friendship ; — ^not  often,  I  grant,  between  young  ladies,  but  between 
the  young  and  the  old — ^the  matron  who,  has  safely  trodden  Uie  ways  of  life,  and 
the  young  blooming  girl,  who  has  just  entered  upon  them.  It  is  a  beautiful,  ay, 
and  it  is  a  frequent  sight  to  behold  the  calm  gravity  of  age,  tempering  the  enthu- 
siasm of  youth ;  and  the  bright  influence  of  youth  shedding,  as  it  were,  a  sunset 
radiance  over  the  sombre  sky  of  age.  fiut  to  come  rather  closer  to  the  feelings  of 
our  sceptic— to  touch  upon  his  personal  experience.  If  he  ever  lay  upon  a  bed 
of  sickness,  what  eyes  became  dim  with  weeping — ^what  cheeks  pale  with  ivatchii^ 
over  him  ? — What  hand  administered  the  medicine  and  soothed  the  pillow  ? — Whose 
form  glided  round  his  bed  with  the  quiet  care  of  a  mortal,  and  yet  ministering 
spirit? — Whose  tear  soothed  his  dejection ?-— Whose  smile  calmed  his  temper?— 
whose  patience  bore  with  his  many  infirmities  ? — Unless  he  live  in  a  desert  island, 
he  will  reply — Woman's !  Woman's ! 

But  to  know,  to  the  full  extent  of  such  knowledge,  how  noble,  how  sacred  a 
thing  is  woman's  love,  it  must  be  contemplated  when  strengthened  by  the  bonds  of 
duty,  when  called  forth  by  the  ties  of  nature.  Some  may  think  it  needless  to  hj 
sucn  strong  and  repeated  stress  upon  this  condition ;  but  for  my  own  part  I  do  not 
believe  that  in  the  hearts  of  true  women,  and  such  alone  are  worthy  of  mention, 
love,  the  passion  of  love,  has  before  marriage  by  any  means  the  power  geneially 
supposed.  I  verily  think  that  many  almost  exemplary  wife  has  been  as  die 
mistress — 

Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please. 

No  true  woman  will  either  do  or  suffer  for  the  fondest  and  most  fiuthJEiil  knpcr,  a 
thousandth  part  of  what  she  will  do  and  suffer  for  a  husband  who  is  only  modenildy 
kind.  No — love  must  with  woman  become  a  duty,  a  habit,  a  part  of  ezisteace.  a 
condition  of  life,  before  we  can  know  how  completely  it  unites  and  exemplifies  the 
natures  of  the  lion  and  the  dove,  the  courage  which  no  danger  can  dismay,  with  the 
constancy  no  suffering  can  diminish. 

It  has  been  much  the  fashion,  of  late,  to  write  and  talk  about  women^ 
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and  to  make  comparative  estfmates  of  the  power  of  female  and  masculine  intellect. 
Some,  with  pleasant  malice,  have  made  the  scsde  preponderate  on  the  gentleman's 
side  ;  others,  with  pleasant  gallantry,  have  made  it  preponderate  on  that  of  the  lady. 
Women  of  genius  never  amie  for  the  recognised  equaUty  of  female  int^lect ;  and 
men  of  genius  never  aigue  for  its  recognised  infaiorUyj  but,  as  in  poUtical  Questions, 
thofie  dispute  loudest  who  have  least  at  stake.  *'  Master  and  mistress  minoa,'*  move 
in  their  separate  spheres,  like  the  rulers  of  distinct  and  distant  kingdoms,  seldom 
wishing,  and  scarcely  ever  tempted,  to  disturb  each  other's  sovereignty.  It  is 
lunon^t  those  who  reside  in  the  nooks  and  comers  of  Parnassus,  that  disputes  and 
litigations  arise.  ^  We  can  fancy  such  small  occupiers  of  inteDectuid  territory  as 
Hayley,  and  Miss  Seward,  extremely  agitated  about  the  mutual  recognition  of 
rights,  and  claims,  and  divisions.  We  can  only  fancy  Shakspeare  and  Madame  de 
Stael,  regarding  them  with  contempt  and  indinerence.  But  hj  all  means  let  the 
dispute  go  forwards,  and  if  women  are  stimulated  to  give  proof  by  their  exertions, 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  female  genius, — and  men  are  stimulated  to  give  proof 
by  their  surpassing  productions,  that  there  is  no  genius  in  the  world  but  what  is 
masculine,  the  pubhc  will  be  the  gainer  any  way.  We  shall  have  more  clever  people 
to  write ;  more  clever  books  to  be  read.  Without  hazarding  an  opinion  on  the 
subject,  for  the  ver^r  sufficient  reason  of  not  understanding  its  merits,  I  return  to 
my  own,  my  favourite  theme,  that  with  which  I  begun,  and  with  which  I  would 
close, — "woman's  lov%" 

Let  man  take  his  chdmed  supremacy,  and  take  it  as  his  hereditary,  his  inalienable 
right  Let  him  have  for  his  dower,  sovereignty  in  science,  in  philosophy,  in 
learning,  in  arts,  and  in  arms ;  let  him  wear,  unenvied,  the  ermine,  the  lawn,  and 
the  helmet ;  and  wield,  unrivalled,  thcsword,  the  pen,  and  the  pencil.  Let  him  be 
supreme  in  the  cabinet,  the  camp,  and  the  study ;  and  to  woman  will  still  remain  a 
«*  goodly  heritage,"  of  which  neither  force  nor  rivalry  can  deprive  her.  The  heart 
is  her  domain ;  and  there  she  is  a  queen.  To  acquure  over  the  unruly  willa  and 
tempers  of  men,  an  influence  which  no  man,  however  great,  however  gifted,  can 
acquire ; — to  manifest  a  faith  which  never  fails,  a  patience  that  never  wears  out,  a 
devotedness  which  can  sacrifice,  and  a  courage  which  can  suffer ; — to  perform  the 
same  unvaiyinc;  round  of  duties,  without  weariness — and  endure  the  same  unv»- 
ryin^  round  of  vexations,  without  murmuring ; — ^to  requite  neglect  with  kindness, 
and  injustice  with  fidelity; — to  be  true,  when  all  are  false — and  firm,  when  all  is 
hopeless  ; — to  watch  over  the  few  dear  objects  of  regard,  with  an  eye  that  never 
sleeps,  and  a  care  that  cannot  change ;  to  think,  to  act,  to  suffer,  to  sacrifice,  to  live, 
to  die,  for  them,  their  happiness  and  safety — ^these  are  woman's  true  triumphs ; 
thia,  this,  is  woman's  love. 

THE  MILITARY  SPECTACLE. 

I  canna  tell  a,  I  canna  tell  a, 

Some  gat  a  »kelp  and  some  gat  a  claw— 

And  they  rode  and  they  run. 

And  afore  they  were  done. 
There  was  many  a  Featheratone  eat  sic  a  stnn, 
Aa  never  was  leen  since  the  work!  began. 

Old  Bordbr  Baixad. 

Gentle  reader,  if  you  are  a  youn^  man,  allow  me  to. request,  before  ^u  proceed, 
that  you  will  not  let  the  words,  "  Military  Spectacle,**  carry  your  imagination  into 
foreign  parts,  amongst  battles,  sieges,  victories,  and  processions ;  for  mv  tale  has 
nothing  to  do  with  "  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war."  This  paper  will  contain 
the  **  short  and  simnle  annals"  of  an  "auld  lang  syne"  military  spectacle,  exhibited 
no  one  but  myselt  knows  where,  bv  the  nobody  but  myself  knows  what,  county 
cavalry,  in  honour  of  one  of  the  birth-days  of  our  late  venerable  king.  I  am  thus 
precise  in  my  biography,  lest  some  person  or  other  should  maliciously  suppose  it 
intended  to  convey  an  accurate  description  of  any  local  Military  Spectacle  whidi 
may  have  been  enacted  during  the  present  reign.  Forbid  it,  truth  and  justice !  that 
a  yeomanry  seijeant  shoiUd  so  indecorously  and  unjustly  libel  his  civil-military 
brethren ! 

How  well  do  I  remember  that  4th  of  Jime !  I  could  almost  fancy  myself  once 
more  in  the  quiet  country  town,  then  in  a  complete  uproar  with  men,  women,  and 
children,  « little  dogs  and  all,'*  assembled  to  see  the  si^ht.  I  could  think  I  hear 
again  the  rich  ringing  melody  of  those  church-bells,  shnlly  and  yet  sweetly  over- 
powering all  the  din  and  dissonance  of  human  voices.  But  I  am  getting  senti- 
mental, and  so,  reader,  instead  of  giving  you  my  history  from  the  mouldy  stores  of 
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memory,  I  vdll  just  turn  to  my  note-book,  and  transcribe  for  you  what  I  «ioU 
down  two  hours  «  after  sight"  There — tke  ink  is  pale  with  age — but  the  sketch 
is  vivid  enough,  for  it  was  taken  literally,  and  when  I  was  young. 

I  believe  I  am  admirably  fitted  to  be  the  historian  of  the shire  Cavalry, 

because  their  evolutions  are,  in  point  of  order  and  discipline,  pretty  much  upon  a 
par  with  my  own ;  and  in  the  next  pkce,  I  think  that  the  very  circumstance  of 
miderstanding  military  tactics,  would  prevent  the  possibility  of  comprehending  thein. 

They  entered  the  street  with  the  order  and  regularity  of  a  flock  of  geese  making 
for  a  bam  door — ^tnie,  they  had  music,  but  that  signified  little,  as  the  movements 
of  both  men  and  horses  practically  exemplified  the  very  various  ways  there  are  of 
moving  the  same  bodies.  Some  camd  in  quick  time,  others  in  slow  time,  but  the 
generality  came  in  no  time  at  aU ; — the  riders  sat  as  upright  as  they  are  aocostomed 
to  do  in  the  counting  house,  and  the  horses  held  up  tneir  heads  to  the  full  as  well 
as  when  they  wear  the  cart  collar.  Not  a  few  riders  seemed  frightened  at  their 
steeds — ^many  of  the  steeds  appeared  equally  alarmed  at  their  riders ;  and  to  my 
thinking,  the  spectators  had  a  very  reasonable  dread  of  both.  I  cannot  describe  the 
numerous  and  peculiar  movements  which  they  went  through  on  the  august  occa- 
sion ;  for  it  struck  me  as  doubtful,  whether  they  were  taken  from  any  military 
svstem  at  present  existing, — or  whether  they  were  invented  for  the  special  use  w 

the shire  Cavalry, — or  whether  they  were  not  the  special  invention  of  the 

shire  Cavalry  themselves. 

At  length,  however,  they  succeeded  in  forming  a  straight  line,  L  e.  not  ooe 
entirely  crooked;  and  in  standing  still,  i.  e.  they  were  not  in  constant  modon. 
There  were  servants,  children,  and  underlings,  on  the  house-tops  and  in  the  attics; 
in  the  next  stories  were  placed  shop  girls  and  professional  ladies  and  gendemen  of 
all  kinds ;  this  class  had  been  indulged  with  a  little  holiday  to  look  at  the  soldiers, 
and  they  further  indulged  themselves  with  the  hope  that  the  soldiere  would  look  at 
them.  There  were,  I  must  admit,  some  redly  genteel,  sensible  pNCople  (like  ny 
own  party)  who  came  for  a  lounge,  for  a  laugh,  but  firom  no  vulgar  motive  whatsoever. 
Othera  there  were,  who  came  m>m  the  pure,  downright,  determined  love  of  sight- 
seeing; matrons  neither  few  nor  smal^  who  stared,  and  shouldered,  and  aaKed 
oranges  at  the  windows,  very  much  like  children  at  a  puppet-show;  and  l^ 
thought  the  sight  very  fine--4ind  they  themselves  were  very  fine ;  but  it  strudc  me 
there  was  a  sad  want  of  refinement  altogether.  The  spectators,  however,  were  too 
full  of  curiosity,  and  the  cavalry  too  full  of  themselves,  to  have  any  attention  to 
spare  for  the  ladies. 

I  now  hasten  to  the  last,  the  panic-striking,  soul-siibduing  moment  of  letting  the 
pistols  off!  Really,  in  this  age  of  inventions,  it  is  a  shame  that  some  little  natty 
contrivance  cannot  be  discovered  for  dischaiging  by  proxy  all  the  pistols  and 
muskets  of  all  volunteer  corps  and  yeomanry  troops  on  public  occasions ; — ^what 
an  expense  of  nervous  feeling  would  be  spared,  alike  to  the  heroes,  and  equally 
heroic  spectators !  Up  the  rank  rode  the  captain,  down  the  other  side  dashed  the 
comet,  as  much  anxiety  on  one  face,  and  as  great  confusion  on  the  other»  as  if  they 
had  been  schoolbovs  on  a  reciting  day.  Up  and  down,  and  down  and  up,  they  rode, 
charging  the  men  before  they  charged,  ana  doubtless  giving  them  all  the  infonna- 
tion  they  possessed  themselves ;  but  as  the  two  officen  were  frequently  lectnring  die 
same  man,  one  in  his  right  ear,  the  other  in  his  left,  it  is  not  surprising  that  coniBg 
thus  in  opposite  directions,  the  directions  themselves  should  freqnendy  be  opposite. 
Orden  were  rapidly  succeeded  by  counter-orders,  but  the  previous  nabits  of  die 
corps  led  them  to  understand  the  anaUtr  ones  best. 

I  could  not  hear  the  captain's  "last  words"  as  he  rode  up  the  rank,  but  bis  hot 
was  expressive ;  and  I  flatter  myself  I  have  guessed  them  pretty  accuratdv,  whoi 
I  give  the  following  as  a  specimen.  "  My  good  fellow,  when  ^u  fire,  take  bodi 
himds.'*  "  B.,  mind  that  lady's  eye  glass."  **  C,  my  boy,  the  pistol  in  vour  ridit 
hand."  '*  F.,  hold  your  handkerchief  to  your  eyes  when  vou  perceive  the  smoke, 
and  here's  my  Viniaigrette."  '<  Surgeon,  nave  you  lint  and  bandages  ?**  **  Comet, 
bid  the  tailor,  the  tanner,  the  tea-dealer,  and  the  tinman,  fire  tm  in  the  air,  and  not 
across  the  street." — "  GenUemen  of  all  denominations,  remember  our  fimie — bright 
eyes  are  on  you — bid  faint  heart  farewell — ^if  any  of  you  tremUe,  ^top  die  bndle 
and  cling  to  your  horse's  mane — (seijeant  keep  fast  hold  of  my  leg).  Gentlemen 
again — courage — ^honour — glory — and — ^fike  !" 

How  shall  I  describe  that  awful  moment !  The  men  sighed,  the  horses  panted, 
and  at  last  with  an  internal  "  now  for  it" — ^pop— pop — pop — ^went  the  pistou  of  as 
many  as  could  pull  their  triggers — the  horses  reared,  and  pranced,  and  plunged,  and 
ran  torwardf ,  and  fell  backwards,  and  reeled  sideways — 
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The  pell  mell  thicken*  I  On,  ye  brave  f 
Sit  flrxnJv,  and  your  saddles  save  1 
Wave,  Cornets,  all  your  banners  wave  t 
And  halt  with  all  yonr  Cavalry.* 

Alas,  this  was  for  some  time  impossible!  Off  went  helmets,  and  down  went 
pistols.  One  hero  got  a  foot  out  ot  his  own  stirrup,  while  a  neighbour's  intruded 
into  it ;  some  strayed  to  the  vicinity  of  their  horses*  necks,  and  not  a  few  wandered 
to  the  less  honourable  neighbourhood  of  the  taiL  But  at  last  all  was  right,  and 
then  they  enjoyed  the  shouting,  and  helped  to  shout  too,  but  whether  from  having 
liked  the  spectacle,  or  being  rejoiced  at  its  conclusion,  seemed  a  little  uncertain : 
the  ladies  swung  their  handkerchiefs,  which  were  as  white  as  those  articles 
generally  are  on  public  occasions ;  then  the  soldiers  bowed  and  looked  pleased, 
for  they  had  done  their  duty,  as  His  Majesty's  soldiers — and  they  were  sound  in 
"lith  and  limb" — and  their  swords  were  in  taeir  scabbards  (rattling  like  knives  in 
a  knife  box) — and  they  were  going  to  have  a  good  dinner,  and  hear  long  speeches 
after  it. 

So  I  came  home,  and  I  thought  their  not  having  iijured  themselves  was  one  good 
thing,  but  their  not  having  injured  any  one  else  was  a  better ;  and  every  body  who 
had  seen  them  thought  so  too. 

The  contents  of  these  volumes  aie  miscellaneous.  The  story  of  '^Th* 
Unknown"  is  told  with  great  pathos  and  effect  ^  Going  to  be  Mairied"  is  in  a 
different  style,  and  is  a  well  sketched  picture  of  living  mamiers.  We  feel 
particular  obligations  to  the  fair  writer  for  the  strictares  which  frequently 
occur  in  these  volumes,  and  in  her  other  works,  on  those  now  fast  declining 
nuisances,  "  Establishments  for  young  ladies.''  The  age  of  steel  collars,  back- 
boards, and  stocks,  we  hope  is  passing  away,  with  the  affectation  and  accomplish- 
ments which,  secundum  artem^  have  plunged  so  many  families  in  wretchedness. 

If  our  recommendation  could  prevail,  we  should  place  Miss  Jewsbuiy's 
"Letters  to  the  Young"  in  every  family  library,  as  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
ensure  their  perusal  by  every  juvenile  friend  whose  companionship  we  wish  to 
retain  in  a  higher  sphere  of  existence.  The  subjects  on  which  they  treat  aze 
of  the  highest  importance.  The  manner  in  which  they  are  written  is  calcu- 
lated to  win  attention ;  while  the  spirit  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  truths 
they  inculcate,  and  the  sentiments  they  are  intended  to  inspire.  For  ourselves, 
we  scarcely  knew,  when  we  rose  firom  the  perusal  of  this  admirable  little  volume, 
whether  gratitude  to  the  author,  or  reverence  for  religion,  preponderated  in  our 
feelings.  Certain  it  is,  we  were  strongly  moved  by  both ;  and  we  cannot  well 
conceive  of  a  work,  where  the  aim  of  the  writer  is  so  evidently  to  achieve  the 
purest  purpose  of  goodness,  and  where  the  execution  so  perfectly  corresponds 
with  the  behevolent  simplicity  of  the  intention. 

It  is  difficult  to  select  where  all  is  excellent;  but  we  refer  our  readers 
especially  to  the  first  seven  letters.  Those, "  on  the  Bible  considered  merely 
as  a  book,"  on  **  the  Bible  considered  as  the  book  of  God,"  and  on  ^  the  best 
method  of  reading  the  Bible,"  are  peculiarly  valuable,  and  ought  to  be  read 
attentively  by  every  youthful  female  in  the  land.  We  give  the  filth  and 
sixth  letters,  not  because  they  are  the  best,  but  because  they  are  the  shortest, 
and' exhibit  the  subiect  on  which  they  treat  in  a  light  in  which  it  is  yery 
seldom  displayed  to  the  eyes  of  the  young. 

My  dear , 

Religion  is  not  in  reality  a  f;loomy,  unintelligible  thing;  a  principle  whicb, 
when  admitted  into  the  human  mmd,  is  destructive  of  intellect  and  happiness.  It 
is  the  direction  of  natural  energy  into  a  worthy  channel ;  the  devotion  of  the  mind 
to  subjects  immortal  as  itself.  Religion  b  not  a  thing  of  Sundays  and  sermons, 
creeds  and  commentaries  ;  of  separate  acts,  and  distinct  observances ;  it  is  a  lifi^ 
giving,  life-pervading  spirit,  intended  to  exercise  over  our  motives  just  that  guiding» 

*  The  combat  deepens.    On,  ye  brave. 
Who  rush  to  glory  or  the  grave  1 
Wave,  Municti,  all  thv  banners  wave ! 
And  charge  with  all  thy  chivalry ! 

Uoai.NUHDiN. 
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quickening,  controllinginfluenee  which ^e  mind  exercises  over  the  body.  True 
religion  is  cheerful.  Whilst  its  highest  joy  is  derived  from  the  conteroplBtioo  of 
God,  in  his  word,  works,  and  ways,  in  his  threefold  character  of  Creator,  Redeemer, 
and  Sanctifier — ^whilst  it  feels  that  he,  and  he  only,  has  a  right,  because  he,  and  be 
only,  is  worthy,  to  be  loved  supremely — ^it  infringes  upon  no  duty  which  we  owe  to 
our  felloW'Creatures ;  upon  no  pleasure  which  accords  with  right  reason.  If  you  should 
bring  me  a  catalogue  of  tastes,  habits,  pursuits,  and  enjoyments,  which  religion  really 
did  require  to  be  modified  or  surrenaered,  I  would  undertake  to  prove  that  renon 
commanded  the  same.  True  piety  is  active.  I  know  well  that  man  was  made  for 
occupation :  that  a  life  wholly  contemplative  is  not  a  Christian  life.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  follow  a  thousand  pursuits,  it  is  lawful  to  indulge  in  a  thousand  tastes,  wfaidi 
in  themselves  have  entire  and  simple  reference  to  this  world ; — ^bnt,  however  uncon- 
nected with  religion  in  the  act,  there  is  nothing  which  may  not,  which  ought  not, 
to  be  connected  with  it  by  the  motive.  Herein  consists  one  chief  comfort  of  this 
principle — ^it  affords  a  new  stimulus  to  exertion — ^it  supplies  a  sufficient  motive. 
Others  may  actuate  us,  but  eventually  they  fail  both  to  satisfy  the  judgment,  ani 
animate  the  heart  Self-aggrandisement,  abstract  ideas  of  duty,  desire  of  self-com- 
placency, and  even  desire  to  please,  are  not  only  wrong  in  their  principle,  but  iir 
their  retrospect  and  reaction  really  induce  sorrow.  Self  is  the  grand  centre  in 
every  unrenewed  mind ;  the  sun,  round  which,  at  a  greater  or  a  lesser  distance, 
every  feeling  revolves.  Self,  in  some  shape  or  other,  is  the  root  from  whidk  every 
action  grows.  I  admit  that  a  person  may,  even  after  religion  is  received  into  the 
heart  as  a  regenerating  principle,  do  precisely  similar  things,  in  a  manner  precisely 
similar  to  what  he  would  have  done  before.  The  difference  will  consist  in  his  new 
motive;  and  that  motive  will  be  a  hearty, honest,  constant  desire  to  glorify  and  serve 
God,  and  to  benefit  his  fellow-creatures  for  the  sake  of  God ;  a  perpetual  reference 
to  the  declared  will  of  God,  as  a  standard  of  dutv ;  a  constant  eye  to  the  ^proba- 
tion of  God,  in  the  place  of  his  former  desire  of  toe  approbation  of  his  fellow-men. 
This  may,  and  generally  will,  have  some  influence  even  in  the  present  case,  but  it 
is  no  longer  the  grand  object  of  his  regard ;  it  is  a  secondary  considentiott :  if  it 
ensues,  well  and  good ;  if  not,  as  *'  thou  God  seest  roe,"  was  his  motive,  so  will  it 
be  his  consolation.  General  as  this  statement  mav  be,  the  argument  mi^ht  be  drawn 
out  and  i^iplied  to  points  of  conduct  apparently  the  most  remote  from  its  infloence. 
It  by  no  means  follows,  that  a  person  thus  influenced  will  be  continually  engaged 
in  religious  duties.  If  you  will  turn  to  «  The  £lixir,**  in  Herbert's  poems,  you 
>vill  find  what  I  mean,  quaintly  but  forcibly  expressed.  It  is,  however,  in  the  cha- 
racter and  life  of  the  Redeemer,  that  we  shall  find  the  full  illustration  of  this  sanc- 
tifying of  common  actions  by  divine  principles ;  things,  in  themselves  indifferent, 
ennobled  by  the  purpose  to  which  toey  were  directed.  He  came  **  eating  and 
drinking  ;*'  distinguished  by  no  outward  austerity,  or  repulsive  peculiarity ;  con- 
forming to  established  laws,  and  sanctioning  the  innocent  usages  of  society.  But 
look  throu^  the  outer  texture  of  his  history,  and  behold  him  intent  every  moment 
upon  his  F ather*8  work.  Behold  him  making  every  movement,  however  tririal^ 
however  human,  tend  to  that  one  great  purpose  for  which  he  iK'as  manifested : 
having  his  eye  equally  fixed  on  the  salvation  of  sinners,  whether  spending  the  whole 
night  in  prayer,  or  tempted  in  the  wilderness,  or  sitting  at  meat  with  a  ridi  Pharisee, 
or  feeding  a  hungry,  wayworn  multitude.  K  ever  we  are  inclined  to  say,  **  Why 
did  Jesus  do  this  ?  Why  did  Deity  come  in  such  close  contact  with  the  eveiT-day 
meannesses  of  life  ?" — let  us  look  again,  and  find  the  answer  in  his  oneness  of  pur- 
pose ;  and  in  that  oneness  of  purpose  find  also  a  guide  and  pattern  for  ourselves. 

"  For  God  before  man  like  hUnfcIf  did  fnine. 
But  God  himself  now  Uke  mortal  man  became." 

Yours,  my  dear 


Truly  and  fiuthliilly. 

My  deak  frtend, 
I  ADMIT  that  the  work  you  mention  contains  many  papers  that  are  uoesnxpdoB- 
able ;  but  what  merits  censure  is  the  spirit  evident  tnioug[hout — the  spirit  of  oac 
looking  for  and  valuing  nothing  beyond  the  things  of  this  world.  But  setting 
aside  this  individual  case,  let  us  examine  these  matters  more  doeeW.  If  God, 
my  dear  friend,  has  endowed  us  with  faculties  for  serving  him,  and  if  it  is  solely 
by  his  merciful  care  that  these  faculties  are  preserved  to  us,  is  it  not  just  that  lo 
his  service  they  should  be  devoted?  And  if,  in  order  to  make  his  yoke  easy,  Godbas 
so  constituted  our  minds  that  our  happiness  is  bound  up  with  this  first  great  duty. 
«— if,  future  considerations  apart,  peace  even  in  this  life  is  only  to  be  fmmd  in  the 
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vay  he  has  appointed — ^is  it  not  expedient,  as  well  as  just,  that  we  should  devote 
ourselves  to  ms  service  ?  But  there  is  one  error,  of  so  harassing  and  deterring  a 
nature,  that  I  think  it  must  be  a  common  hindeninee  suggested  to  young  and 
enquiring  minds — it  is  the  looking  upon  religion  as  a  dry,  abstract  code  of  laws ; 
a  series  of  observances,  of  requirements,  or  penances,  and  self-denials ;  a  system 
of  negations ;  a  something  that  is  to  induce  gloom  and  imbecility  of  mind ;  to 
blight  our  prospects,  wither  our  joys,  and  transform  the  garden  of  life  into  "  a 
howling  wildeniess."  I  wish  I  could  convev  to  you  an  adequate  perception  of 
this  delusion.  When  once  a  sincere  and  influential  desire  to  love  and  serve  God 
has  entered  into  the  heart,  new  tastes,  new  affections,  new  views  of  every  kind, 
spring  up  spontaneously: — duty  becomes  choice;  obedience,  a  service  of  tne  will 
rather  than  of  the  conscience : — and  the  natural  language  of  that  heart  is,  "  Oh, 
how  I  love  thy  law!"  Then,  religion  is  seen  in  its  true  light,  its  native  lustre; 
as  a  renewing  principle,  introducing  order  into  chaos,  light  into  darkness ;  impart- 
ing strength  to  those  points  of  character  which  before  were  weak ;  softening  what 
M'as  harsh ;  taking  away  the  false  glory  which  invested  some  old  jileasures,  but 

Presenting,  in  their  stead,  new  and  better  ones,  and  bestowing  fresh  grace  and 
eauty  on  those  which  were  innocent  and  allowable.  I  do  nut  think  that  any 
person,  however  high  his  natural  genius  and  sensibility,  can  fidli/  feel  the  glories  of 
nature  unless  he  be  the  subject  of  renewing  grace.  He  m»y  be  a  poet,  he 
may  be  a  painter,  but  the  unlettered  Christian  who  can 

"  Lift  to  heaven  an  nnpresumptnons  eye, 
And  smiling  say— ^  My  FaUier  made  them  all,*  " 

enjoys  them  with  purer  zest.* 

God,  my  dear  friend,  is  as  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  heart,  as  he  Is  worthy  to 
occupy  the  mind.  It  is  good  to  be  laid  upon  a  sick  bed  (if  he  bless  it) — to  see 
the  vanity  of  even  the  world's  bc8t  and  fairest !  What  is  poetry  to  the  languid 
ear  ?  What  are  pictures  to  the  aching  eye  ? — or  praise,  or  music,  or  gaiety,  to  the 
sick  and  sinking  neart  ?  Where  is  the  mind  itself,  with  all  its  boasted  resources  ? — 
Yet,  when  the  thoughts  are  confused,  and  the  fancy  fevered;  the  judgment 
weakened,  and  the  memory  faithless — even  then,  the  words  which  God  speaks  in 
his  gospel  are  spirit  and  life.  Just  where  the  world  leaves  us«  He  takes  us  up. 
Liook  at  the  images  under  which  he  is  figured,  and  think  whether  they  will  apply 
to  any  other  object  in  the  universe  ? — A  **  Strong-hold  in  the  day  of  trouble** — a 
*'  Light  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness" — a  "  Refuge  from  the  storm" — a  "  Shadow 
from  the  heat" — «*  Strength"  in  weakness — "  Wisdom'*  in  perplexity — a  "  Com- 
forter" in  affliction: — a  Sun,  a  Shield,  a  Fortress,  a  Deliverer,  a  Portion,  a 
Father,  a  Friend,  a  Saviour — in  all  a  God  !  Oh !  it  is  base  ingratitude  to  forget 
this  Being,  <*  who  daily  loadeth  us  with  benefits,"  until  he  remove  some  of  those 
benefits ! — to  put  off  thinking  of  Him  who  is  worthy  of  the  highest  powers  of  the 
highest  mind,  till  we  can  thiidc  of  nothing  to  any  purpose  !  It  is  not  enough  that 
to  the  world's  blinded  vision,  our  temper,  conduct,  and  character,  seem  fair  and 
free  from  blemish  ;  God  regards  the  ueart  far  more  than  the  action ;  his  eye 
pierces  through  motives,  thoughts,  and  desires;  and  estimates  them  solely  as 
they  have  regiurd  to  Himself,  his  glory,  and  his  wiSi,  It  is  sufficient  condemnation 
if  we  forget  God.  I  give  you  the  fourth  and  fifth  verses  of  the  hundred  and 
six^  rsalm,  as  a  daily  prayer. 

May  the  blessing  of  God  be  upon  you,  and  may  he  teach  you^as  none 
other  can ! 

I  leave  much  unsaid,  but  I  know  you  read  his  word ;  and  I  know  that  if  you 
ask  him,  he  will  give  you  the  hearing  ear,  the  seeing  eye,  and  the  understanding 
heart. 

My  dear  friend,  farewell. 

"  The  Lays  of  Leisure  Hours"  call  upon  us  to  express  our  opinion  of  Miss 
Jewsbury's  poetical  talents.  Her  prose  is  oi)en  highly  iinag;inative,  and  some- 
times breathes  the  very  spirit  of  poetry.  We  might,  we  think,  very  charac- 
teristically describe  it  as  "  prose  by  a  poet,"  and  prose  of  the  very  best  quality. 

•  "  Since  I  have  known  God  in  a  saving  manner,  painting,  poetry,  and  masic,  have  had  charma 
unknown  to  me  before.  I  have  received  what  I  snppoie  is  a  Uste  for  them ;  for  relieion  has 
reftned  my  mind,  and  made  it  snsceptible  of  ImpreMions  from  the  sttblime  and  baautlAil.  Oh»  how 
religion  secures  the  bel^tencd  enjoyment  of  those  plcasares  which  keep  so  many  from  God  by 
their  becoming  a  soorce  of  pride !"— HiMaT  MA■TT^. 
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But  of  her  effusioBs  which  are  avowedly  poetical  we  are  soirj  to  be  obliged  to 
fonn  a  less  favotuable  estimate.  Her  venification  seems  to  want  the  easy  flow 
of  natural  grace,  and  to  have  been  produced  with  too  much  effort  Yet  does 
she  frequently  display  great  vigour  of  thought  and  intensity  of  feeling ;  and 
while  in  die  peculiar  excellencies  she  is  generally  inferior  to  the  best  models 
which  she  has  proposed  to  herself,  there  are  instances  of  her  rising  to  a  perfect 
equality  with  them. 

As  a  prose  writer.  Miss  Jewsbury  may  talce  the  highest  station  among  her 
compeers ;  but  there  are  several  poetical  names  which  she  loves  and  admires, 
that  she  can  never  hope  to  rival.  We  therefore  strenuously  recommend  her  to 
reserve  her  lays  for  the  amusement  of  her  leisure  hours,  an  amusement  worthy 
of  an  elegant  and  cultivated  mind,  and  which  may  contribute  to  the  instruc- 
tion and  gratification  of  her  friends ;  but  we  advise  her  to  buUd  her  reputation 
on  the  more  substantial  basis  she  has  already  laid  in  the  works  before  us,  and 
eroecially  in  the  last  and  best,  '*The  Three  Histories."  Our  space  will  only 
allow  us  to  introduce  from  the  Lays,  the  "  invocation  to  the  spirit  of  poesy," 
and  the  piece  entitled,  ^  there  is  none  like  unto  thee,"  which  will  explun  and 
justify  our  remarks. 

INVOa-lTION  TO  THE  SPIRIT  OF  POESY. 


Qacen  of  all  harmoniooi  tUai^, 
Dancing  words,  and  speaking  stringi. 


Cow  LIT. 


Spiarr,  or  Power,  or  SpeU,  or  whatsoe'er 
Of  name  beseems  thee  b<»t.  Ethereal  thing, 
That  hast,  like  sleep,  dominion  strong  and  fidr. 
Sealing  the  senses  with  thy  poppied  wing. 
To  shows  external ;  prompt  instead  to  bring 
Resplendent  visions,  soul-enchanting  dreuns. 
In  which  life's  vexing  cares  and  sordid  schemes 
Dissolve,  as  4arkne8s  doth  in  the  sun*s  fervid  beams. 

Spirit  of  Poesy !  Enchantress !  Friend ! 
For  such,  with  serious  fiedtfa,  I  fondly  name  thee ; 
Gift,  that  doth  ever^  gift,  save  one,  transcend, 
HI  were  the  deed,  if^  now  I  should  defame  thee. 
And  not  with  boldness,  though  with  blushes,  chim  thee : 
Not  mine  the  temples  with  thy  laurel  crowned. 
The  lips  that  may  thy  mysteries  resound, — 
Yet  art  tnou  mine,  and  I  to  thee  am  bound. 

Bo  not  I  love  thee,  though  with  small  return  ? 

Do  not  I  serve  thee,  though  I  once  forbore  ? 

Do  I  not  study,  though  I  little  learn 

Of  thv  harmonious  wiles  and  stringed  lore  ? 

Will  I  not  love,  serve,  study,  evermore  ? 
Ah !  timorous  hand,  Uiat,  daunted  by  the  briar. 
To  pluck  the  glowing  rose  would  ne'er  aspire ! 

Ah !  minstrel  mean,  that  for  aught  leaves  the  lyre ! 

Say  not  I  love  thee  for  my  own  rude  singing : — 
Far  other  bards  entrance  my  heart  and  eye ; 
Poets  who  write  as  princes  revel ;  flinging 
Odours  and  gold  upon  the  passers  by ; — 
Those  that « in  antique  leaves  entreasured  lie :" 

Clear,  stationary  stars  that  know  no  setting ; 

Firm  rocks  that  wear  not  with  the  torrent* a  wetting ; 
Poets,  brave  poets,  that  defy  forgetting. 

For  those  fair  sights  which  sickness  oft  debars. 
Do  they,  magicians,  pour  upon  my  view. 
Till  my  low  roof,  like  heaven,  teems  with  stars, 
The  circling  air  breathes  ambient  with  dew. 
And  all  my  couch  embowering  roses  strew : — 
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Change^  fair  without,  but  fiorer  far  witliin. 
Their  music  lulls  Disquiet's  querulous  din, 
And  bright-browed  Peace  is  won  to  make  her  nest  therein. 

Yet,  Poesy !  shall  mortal  minstrel  ne'er 

Thy  fiill  imagined  loveliness  behold, 

TiU  freed  from  Sin,  and  Sin*s  vile  bondmaid,  Care, 

He  walks  no  longer  in  earth's  fettering  mould ; 

And  thou,  to  angel  lips  and  harps  of  gold. 

Art  inspiration,  perfect,  pure,  and  deep ; 

Like  that  (save  that  no  cloud  shall  o'er  it  sweep) 
God  breathed  in  Adam  when  he  woke  from  sleep. 

Then  whilst  a  pilgrim  here,  celestial  stranger. 

And  though  enshrouded,  men  with  rapture  view  thee, 

Whate'er  the  dime  or  heart  in  which  a  ranger, 

Let  thy  bright  home  be  as  a  star  unto  thee, 

That,  with  a  tongue  of  fire,  doth  heavenwards  woo  thee  I 

Wings  hast  thou? — fold  them  not  in  rest  supine ; 

And  incense  ? — ^waste  it  on  no  human  shrine ; 
An  ever-burning  lamp  ? — oh,  be  its  light  divine ! 

THERE  IS  NONE  LIKE  UNTO  THEE. 

Jeremiah  x.  0. 

In  the  dark  winter  of  affliction's  hour, 

When  summer  friends  and  pleasures  haste  awajr. 

And  the  wrecked  heart  perceives  how  frail  each  power. 

It  made  a  refuge,  and  believed  a  stay ; 

When  man  all  wild  and  weak  is  seen  to  be — 

There's  none  like  thee,  O  Lord,  there's  none  like  thee ! 

When  the  world's  sorrow — ^working  only  death, 

And  the  world's  comfort — caustic  to  the  wound. 

Make  tibie  wrung  spirit  loathe  life's  daily  breatibi, 

A  s  jariing  music  from  a  harp  untuned ; 

While  yet  it  dare  not  from  toe  discord  flee, — 

There's  none  like  thee,  O  Lord !  Uiere's  none  like  thee ! 

When  the  tossed  mind  surveys  its  hidden  world. 

And  feels  in  evei^  faculty  a  foe. 

United  but  in  strife ;  waves  urged  and  hurled 

B^  passion  and  by  conscience,  winds  of  woe, 

Till  the  whole  b^g  is  a  storm-swept  sea-^ 

There's  none  like  thee,  O  Lord !  there's  none  like  thee ! 

Thou,  in  adversi^,  canst  be  a  sun ; 

Thou  hast  a  healing  balm,  a  sheltering  tower. 

The  peace,  the  truUi,  the  life,  tlie  love  of  One, 

Nor  wound,  nor  grief,  nor  storm,  can  overpower ; 

Gifts  of  a  king ;  gifts,  frequent  and  yet  free, — 

There's  none  uke  thee,  O  Lord!  none,  none  like  thee ! 

**  The  Three  Histories"  are  evidently  the  production  of  a  mind  that  is  rapidly 
outBtrippinff  every  effort  it  has  already  made,  and  which,  it  is  probable,  will,  eze 
long,  pass  the  severest  judgment  upon  its  own  performances.  Yet  let  us  not 
be  misunderstood.  Far  would  we  be  from  insinuating  that  '*  the  Three  His- 
tories" have  any  thing  to  apprehend  from  just  and  candid  criticism ;  only  their 
author  probably  knows  to  what  perfection  they  might  be  brought ;  and  she, 
therefore,  of  all  critics,  must  be  ue  most  alive  to  their  faults. 

It  will  be  our  nleasing  task,  in  our  number  for  October,  to  point  out  their 
merits,  and  to  discriminate  their  respective  chums  as  literary  and  ethical 
compositions. 
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[The  following  article,  which  has  heen  put  into  our  hands  by  a  friend,  for 
insertion  in  the  British  Magazine,  is  the  production  of  a  South  American 
Spanish  gentleman,  well  acquainted,  by  personal  observation,  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, physical  and  political,  which  he  details.  This  gentleman  (who  is 
a  friend  of  General  Miller)  is  young,  and  could,  at  the  time  he  drew  up 
this  description,  boast  of  only  a  ten  numUu*  acquaintance  with  our  land 
and  language.  Independently,  therefore,  of  the  matjter  of  this  paper,  it  is 
interesting  as  a  specimen  of  what  industry  and  talent  may  effect  in  a  short 
space  of  time.  To  preserve  this  interest  inviolate,  we  lay  it  before  our  readen 
in  its  original  state,  without  any  other  corrections  than  those  which  may  be 
occasionaily  indicated  by  superadded  parentheses. — Ed."} 

Guayaquil  is  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  river  Goayas, 
40  miles  from  the  sea,  and  160,  S.S.W.  from  Quito,  in  79  deg. 
45  min.  long.  W.,  and  2  deg.  10  min.  lat.  S.  Its  climate,  as  may 
be  supposed  from  its  geographical  situation,  is  extremely  hot.  Its 
seasons  are  only  two,  summer  and  winter,  and  even  these  would 
hardly  be  sensible,  were  it  not  for  the  continual  showers  by  which 
the  latter  is  distinguished.  The  police  of  Guayaquil,  like  that  of 
almost  all  other  places  in  South  America,  is  very  much  neglected  ; 
and  although  its  climate  is,  in  my  opinion,  naturally  wholesome,* 
the  water  which  remains  in  the  concavities  of  its  badly- paved  and 
dirty  streets,  being  corrupted  by  the  rays  of  a  burning  sun,  exhales 
a  vapour  which  infects  the  atmosphere  so  much  as  to  render  its 
air  very  noxious  to  every  one  who  breathes  it.  This  is  commonly 
the  cause  of  a  general  pest  at  the  beginning  of  every  summer, 
which  would  certainly  oblige  every  human  being  to  fly  from  such 
a  country,  were  he  not  invited  to  stop  by  the  rich  productions  of 
its  fertile  soil. 

The  inhabitants  of  Guayaquil,  as  most  of  those  of  very  hot  cli- 
mates, are  very  indolent ;  but  in  spite  of  their  natural  carelessness 
in  the  cultivation  of  their  productive  land,  nature  is  there  so  fruit- 
ful by  herself  that  they  have  a  great  abundance  of  every  thing 
necessary  for  their  home  consumption.  They  moreover  export  a 
great  quantity  of  cacao,  cofi'ee,  tobacco,  and  wood  for  construc- 
tion ;  this  latter  being  generally  considered  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  country.  These  advantages  have  always  made  Guayaquil  a 
spot  of  very  active  commerce ;  and  its  being  the  place  to  which  all 
the  merchants  of  the  interior  come  to  purchase  foreign  goods,  his 
rendered  Guayaquil  "  the  most  important  port  in  the  Pacific. "t 
Under  a  commercial  point  of  view,  Guayaquil  offers  the  most 
bright  prospect  of  future  happiness. 

The  environs  of  Guayaquil  being  very  swampy,  it  abounds  very 
much  in  all  those  reptiles  and  insects  to  which  dampness  gives 
birth.  Amongst  them,  the  most  notable  are  a  kind  of  crocodile, 
called  "  lagarto,"  snakes,  scorpions,  and  gnats.  The  lagartos  live 
in  the  river,  but  they  are  often  seen  at  the  shore,  during  the  low 
water,  to  the  number  of  fifty  or  sixty.     Their  size  is  rather  Imifer 

*  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  (good)  health  which  the  cowatry  people  evjof ; 
and  I  myself  have  recovered  from  an  illness  of  eighteen  months  by  mtfdy  gm? 
to  the  country  not  farther  than  ten  miles  from  the  town. 

t  MoUien's  «  Travels  in  Colombia." 
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than  that  of  the  crocodiles  of  the  Ganges,  but  they  are  very  far 
from  being  so  dangerous.  The  lagarto  of  the  Guayas  may  be  called 
a  tame  animal ;  and  to  prove  this  I  need  only  say,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  borders  of  that  river  bathe  all  the  year  long  in  its  waters, 
while  the  lagartos  stand  very  quietly  on  the  opposite  side  provided 
that  they  be  not  molested ;  if  so,  they  throw  themselves  into  the 
water,  not  with  a  view  of  attacking  their  disturbers,  but  with  the 
only  intention  of  seeking  a  new  place  where  they  may  remain  un- 
troubled. It  has,  however,  been  observed,  that  when  they  have 
once  tasted  the  human  flesh,  they  become  as  dangerous  as  the 
crocodiles  of  the  Ganges :  it  seems  from  that  moment  it  becomes 
acquainted  with  its  strength,  and  knows  itself  able  to  contend 
with  man,  whom  it  had  never  dared  to  attack  before;  encou- 
raged by  its  first  success,  it  becomes  so  tenacious  that  death  alone 
can  put  an  end  to  its  persecutions.  I  have  seen  one  which,  after 
having  devoured  a  poor  old  woman,  came  every  day  to  that  very 
spot  where  it  caught  its  first  prey,  and  peeping  out  of  the  water, 
seemed  to  look  for  a  new  one  ;  and  although  it  was  daily  fired  at, 
it  never  ceased  its  visits,  till  it  was  killed  by  a  wound  in  its  side, 
the  only  place  in  the  body  of  a  lagarto  that  can  be  penetrated  by  a 
musket  ball. 

The  snakes  are  very  various  in  their  kinds,  but  they  are  all 
very  venomous.  The  rattle-snake  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
poisonous,  and  is  so  common  that  it  happens  to  be  found  in  the 
most  public  streets  of  Guayaquil.  This  will  not  seem  very  impos- 
sible if  we  reflect  that  all  the  houses  of  that  country  are  built  with 
wood,  that  this  wood  is  brought  to  the  city  with  the  stream  of  the 
river,  and  when  it  is  taken  out  from  the  water,  where  it  has  per- 
haps collected  a  great  number  of  snakes,  they  make  also  their 
landing,  and  are  carried  with  the  wood  to  the  spot  where  it  is 
taken  to. 

The  abundance  of  the  scorpions  at  Guayaquil  is  beyond  all  de- 
scription. All  the  houses  are  full  of  them,  and  the  inhabitants, 
day  and  night,  are  exposed  to  their  venomous  punctures.  I  need 
not  make  a  description  of  this  horrid  animal :  its  form  is,  I  believe, 
pretty  generally  known  ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  my  readers 
shudder  at  the  mere  idea  of  being  in  a  room  in  which  they  could 
not  be  free  of  this  disagreeable  creature.  It  is  indeed  very  alarming 
for  a  foreigner  who  has  recently  arrived  at  Guayaquil,  to  know  that 
at  every  one  of  his  movements  he  is  exposed  to  put  his  hand  or  his 
foot  upon  a  scorpion,  which  is  always  ready  to  take  a  severe  revenge 
of  the  slightest  contrariety  (molestation),  either  upon  itself,  or  the 
object  that  has  dared  to  disturb  its  tranquillity^  But  I  may  also 
assure  (my  readers)  that  the  mere  idea  of  being  stung  by  a  scor- 
pion is  more  unpleasant  than  the  puncture  itself — such  is  the 
opinion  that  most  foreigners  entertain  of  it.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  it  is  not  disagreeable  to  be  stung  by  this  dreadful  animal — far 
from  this ;  I  must  confess  that  few  pains  can  be  more  troublesome 
than  the  one  felt  on  such  an  occasion ;  yet  it  is  very  momentary, 
while  the  idea  entertained  of  it  is  indescribable;  and  indeed  one 
feels  a  kind  of  pleasant  disappointment  at  finding  it  far  inferior  to 
the  fanciful  one,  which  a  foreigner  is  obliged  to  form  by  the  much 
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he  has  heard  and  read  on  the  subject.*  The  scorpion  might  be  per- 
haps not  quite  improperly  considered  as  the  emblem  of  an  absolute 
independence.  It  cannot  bear  the  slightest  contrariety :  if  checked 
when  walking  it  stops,  then  proceeds  again  in  another  direction ; 
if  checked  again,  its  stop  will  probably  be  much  longer;  and  at 
last,  if  it  happens  to  be  contraried  (thwarted)  longer  than  it  is 
disposed  to  bear,  it  turns  all  its  fury  against  itself,  and  as  if  it 
were  vexed  in  considering  there  is  an  object  which  may  trouble  it 
with  impunity,  kills  itself  ;t  but  if  not  interrupted  in  its  motions,  it 
is  quite  harmless.^ 

With  regard  to  the  gnats  I  have  nothing  to  say,  for  they  are 
very  well  known.  1  have  mentioned  them  not  as  a  peculiar  insect, 
but  as  a  peculiar  plague  of  Guayaquil,  as  it  is  there,  and  only 
there,  that  they  can  be  seen  in  so  great  a  number.  It  is  a  plague 
ten  times  worse  than  the  scorpions  ;  I  say  worse,  because  supposing 
that  you  should  be  stung  by  a  scorpion  once  a  week,§  there  would 
be  at  least  six  days  out  of  seven  during  which  you  would  feel  no 
other  pain  than  the  fear  of  being  stung  again,  which  is  very  trifling 
after  having  once  experienced  it.  But  there  is  no  remedy  for  the 
gnats :  you  are  always  covered  with  them ;  and  were  it  possible  to 
destroy  hundreds  of  them  with  every  one  of  your  movements,  it 
would  be  no  relief,  as  they  would  soon  be  replaced  by  new  mU- 
lions  of  these — ^very  happily — little  insects. 

After  what  I  have  said  of  the  country  I  have  been  describing,  it 
will  be  a  matter  of  very  great  surprise  for  my  readers  to  learn  that 
all  foreigners  like  Guayaouil  in  the  highest  degree ;  and  I  might 
very  properly  be  asked,  What  is  it  that  induces  them  to  do  so? 
To  this  question  I  should  answer,  that  it  is  indeed  impossible  to 
find  more  pleasant  people  than  the  inhabitants  of  that  country.  It 
seems  that  nature,  to  make  tolerable  all  the  inconveniences  I  have 
mentioned,  has  placed  in  that  spot  the  most  amiable  and  hospitable 
people  upon  earth :  every  man  finds  there  a  home.  As  soon  as 
a  foreigner  arrives  at  Guayaquil,  he  is  visited  by  all  the  heads  of 
the  neighbouring  families;  the  ladies  content  themselves  with 
ofiering  their  services  by  means  of  a  servant,  who  is  commonly  die 

*  I  have  known  many  persons  whose  ^vnmff  idea  of  the  scorpion  goes  so  ftr  as 
to  believe  its  puncture  mortal !  But  why  shouTd  I  wonder  at  it  ?  Did  I  not  betiere 
the  same  ?  Yes,  gentle  reader,  I  did ;  and  how  many  uncomfortable  moments  this 
belief  cost  me ! 

t  Eveiy  one  is  aware  that  a  scorpion  being  surrounded  with  fire  kills  itself;  and, 
if  I  mistake  not,  some  persons  have  thought  that  this  element  has  a  kind  of  magic 
power  upon  this  animal ;  but  from  what  I  have  stated  I  hope  they  will  be  nnde- 
ceived.  This  very  same  effect  is  produced  by  vexing  the  scorpion  with  the  tmok^ 
of  tobacco,  or  any  other  kind  of  obstinate  vexation  (nuisance). 

I  I  was  so  much  struck  with  this  circumstance  when  I  first  arrived  at  Goajs- 
qud,  that  I  scarcely  durst  move  from  the  position  in  which  I  happened  to 
be,  for  fear  that  I  should  disturb  a  scorpion,  I  saw  once,  when  a  serraot  was 
making  a  bed,  a  very  huge  scorpion,  whicn  had  been  found  between  the  sheets,  and 
probablv  it  had  passed  aU  the  night  in  the  same  place.  What  a  wwndng  it  was  fcr 
me !    Even  in  bed,  I  never  movra  without  the  greatest  precautions. 

§  This  is  certainly  much  more  than  any  one  could  expect;  and  some  peneos 
have  been  at  Guayaquil  for  two  or  three  years  without  ever  being  atung.  Thb 
will  be  very  easily  conceived  by  merely  reflecting  that  scorpions  in  genend  make 
their  appearance  during  the  night ;  but  as  no  care  can  possibly  aumre  their  fetal 
safety  from  them,  they  were  dmibdess  stung  many  hundred  times  in  ii 
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bearer  of  a  present,  sach  as  a  dish  of  fniit,  a  bunch  of  flowers,  or 
some  one  of  those  ragouts  peculiar  to  the  country/  This  ceremony 
is  answered  by  paying  a  visit  to  tKe  families  by  whom  it  has  been 
performed ;  and  this  is  already  a  reason  strong  enough  to  authorize 
you  to  frequent  the  house  as  long  as  you  remain  in  the  country. 

Guayaquil,  being  a  very  small  place,  and  its  inhabitants  not 
above  25,0U0,t  of  whom  two-thirds  at  least  are  Indians,  Negroes, 
and  Mulattoes  ;  the  remaining  third  may  be  considered  formed  by 
white  people,  of  whom  one- third  again  belong  to  decent  families, 
which  have  all  some  connexion  with  each  other,  either  of  kindred 
or  friendship.  So  it  is  that  the  foreigner,  who  has  only  had  an  op- 
portunity of  introducing  himself  among  such  houses  as  those  which 
are  inhabited  by  his  neighbours,  becomes,  in  a  very  short  time, 
through  their  means,  acquainted  with  those  persons  who  frequent 
the  houses  into  which  he  has  introduced  himself  in  the  way  already 
mentioned ;  and  I  dare  say  that  three  months  after  his  arrival, 
there  is  scarcely  a  house  into  which  he  may  not  enter  with  as  much 
liberty  as  into  his  own — such  is  the  confidence  with  which  he  has 
been  invited  on  all  sides.  How  different  is  the  chance  left  to  a 
foreigner  in  England  !  However,  this  conduct  must  not  be  wholly 
attributed  to  a  peculiar  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  Guayaquil; 
their  not  having  a  single  place  of  public  amusement  is  perhaps  the 
principal  cause  that  has  obliged  them  to  seek  every  kind  of  plea- 
sure in  society. 

I  should  be  culpable  (guilty)  of  the  most  unpardonable  injustice, 
if  speaking  of  Guayaquil  1  should  not  mention  the  fair  sex  of  that 
country.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  find  anywhere  else,  generally 
speaking,  more  beautiful  and  amiable  women  than  those  of  Guay- 
aquil ;  and  it  is  with  the  greatest  justice  that  they  have  been  called, 

*  Amongst  fniitSi  which  are  extremely  various  at  Guayaquil,  the  pine-apple  and 
plantain  are  worthy  of  notice,  the  former  for  its  size  and  delicious  taste,  the  latter 
lor  its  abundance.  It  is  the  principal  food  which  the  poor  people  of  Guajraquil  live 
upon,  and  is  used  even  among  the  most  wealthy  families  instead  of  bread ; — this 
last  was  scarcely  used  at  Guayaquil  eight  years  ago.  Flowers  are  neither  pretty, 
fragrant,  nor  abundant  at  Guayaquil.  I  attribute  the  latter  to  the  excessive  damp- 
ness of  the  soil. 

The  ragouts  peculiar  to  GuayaquD  are  generally  made  with  a  grain  called  maize, 
known  in  Europe  under  the  name  of  Indian  com,  with  plantains,  or  with  shell- 
fishes, which  are  very  abundant  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guayas,  particularly  oysters 
and  crabs,  of  an  immense  size. 

f  Some  of  my  readers  will  perhaps  wonder  at  the  population  I  give  to  Guay- 
aquil,  while  many  others  have  said  it  to  be  far  inferior.  To  this  I  shaU  only  sa^, 
that  while  the  war  of  the  Independence  was  going  on,  diuing  vHiich  Colombia 
assisted  Peru,  all  the  troops  coming  from  the  former  landed  at  Gimyaquil,  from 
whence  they  proceeded  to  the  latter  either  b^  sea  or  by  land ;  but  such  was  the 
miserable  state  in  which  the  poor  people  commg  from  Colombia  were,  that  at  the 
arrival  of  every  expedition  at  Guayaquil,  hundredis  of  them  were  obliged  to  remain 
in  that  country.  An  expedition  commg  from  Parma — ^not  above  5000  men — was  so 
much  infested  by  a  kind  of  fever,  that  2000  alone  were  in  state  of  proceeding  on  their 
voyage.  The  military  hospitals  were  on  that  occasion  so  full  that  there  was  no 
room  for  a  single  man  more,  nor  were  the  government  able  to  establish  new  hoa* 
pitals.  These  3000  unhappy  creatures  were  quite  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the 
mhabitants  of  a  strange  country.  But  this  was  enough.  They  were  all  admitted 
into  private  houses,  and  having  recovered  their  health  by  the  dint  of  the  most 
assiduous  care,  formed  afterwards  a  part  of  the  population  of  Guayaquil.  Besides, 
a  great  number  of  foreigners  have  established  (themselves)  there  lately. 
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by  a  very  enlightened  author,*  *'  the  Georgians  of  Soath  America/* 
They  are  generally  tall  rather  than  short,  extremely  well  made, 
and  full  of  grace  ;  their  features  are  not  liable  to  description,t  and 
their  skin — ^which  will  perhaps  seem  very  strange — is  excessively 
white,  although  it  wants  the  beautiful  red  with  which  that  of  the 
northern  inhabitants  is  adorned.  They  dress  with  much  taste  and 
simplicity.  Affectation  is  quite  unknown  to  them  ;  and  every  one 
of  their  movements  is  naturally  enchanting.  They  have  a  particular 
affection  for  music  and  dancing,!  ^^^  perform  the  latter  most  grace- 
fully— particularly  some  dances  peculiar  to  their  country. 

Guayaquil,  having  been  till  very  lately  the  metropolis  of  a 
tyrannical  colony,  the  principal  interest  of  which  was  the  ignorance 
of  its  colonists,  the  understanding  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
which  I  am  speaking  of  has  always  been  very  nfuch  neglected ; 
yet  it  is  wonderful  to  find  amongst  them  the  most  striking  speci- 
mens of  general  knowledge,  particularly  amongst  women;  and 
the  rapid  progress  they  have  made  since  the  independence  gives  a 
very  convincing  proof  of  astonishing  natural  talents. 

Guayaquil  is  at  present  a  department  of  the  republic  of  Colombia; 
but  the  opinions  of  its  inhabitants  are  much  divided.  When  the  revo- 
lution took  place  there,  the  strongest  party  was  that  it  should  form 
(that  which  wished  to  form)  a  republic  independent  both  from  Co- 
lombia and  Peru, between  which  it  is  situated :  another  party  wished 
that  it  should  be  united  to  Peru ;  and  a  very  small  one  wanted  its 
union  to  Colombia.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  first  could  not 
be,  as  Guayaquil  would  have  formed  a  very  small  state,  which  could 
not  have  subsisted  between  two  republics  much  more  powerful  than 
itself;  the  second  could  not  take  place,  Peru  being  wholly 
engaged  in  its  struggle  against  the  Spaniards,  who  were  still  in 
possession  of  a  very  great  part  of  its  territory  ;  the  third  was 
therefore  the  party  to  which  Guayaquil  yielded.  Bolivar,  who  had 
already  ensured  the  liberty  of  his  country,  came  and  took  posses- 
sion of  it ;  but  the  inhabitants  have  since  that  time  showed,  on 
several  occasions,  that  their  submission  is  a  forced  one.  At 
present  the  greater  part  of  the  people  are  in  favour  of  Peru,  and 
decidedly  against  Colombia ;  and  it  would  be  much  more  advan- 
tageous for  Guayaquil  to  belong  to  the  former,  as  it  is  there  that 
most  of  its  productions  are  imported.  From  the  last  news  received 
from  that  country  ,§  we  know  that  a  war  is  going  on  between 
Colombia  and  Peru,  but  which  will  be  victorious  is  a  question 
which  time  alone  can  decide. 

*  M.  Victor  Abel  Brandin. 

t  We  believe  the  ingenious  author  here  meant  to  say,  not  capable  of  bcin^ 
described,  or  rather,  perhaps,  indescribably  beautifid. — Ed. 

I  A  fine  moonlight  night  at  Guayaquil  affords  a  very  striking  proof  of  the  fond- 
ness of  its  inhabitants  for  dancing  and  music.  The  veiy  lowest  class  of  the  peo^ 
are  seen  wandering  all  night  in  the  streets,  singing  and  dancing  at  the  sound  of  the 
fcuitar,  their  favourite  instrument.  There  passes  scarcely  a  month  without  tbeir 
Having  a  public  ball  given  by  a  private  person,  and  they  dance  in  private  parties 
almost  eveiy  night. 

$  This  paper  was  written  in  April  last. — EdL 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  «  THE  TRIAL  OF  8ICIIX»*'  &C. 


If  tired  of  foreign  glare  and  noise, 
You  homeward  turn  the  tearful  eye ; 

Seeking  those  calm  domestic  jo3n 
Whidi  Biitiah  homes  can  best  supply : 

Should  sorrow's  voice  approach  your  ear. 
Or  claim  compassion  and  relief; 

Should  look,  or  word,  or  silent  tear, 
Evince  some  deep  and  heartfelt  grief : 

Then  stoj)  at  every  risk,  and  see 
If  in  this  hasty  sketch  you  trace, 

Some  trait  of  nature,  to  agree 
With  those  which  mark  the  suppliant's  case. 

And  should  a  guidance  all  divine, 
Direct  your  footsteps  as  you  stray, 

By  some  unseen  or  trackless  line. 
Across  our  wanderer's  lonely  way : 

Then  every  selfish  ^vish  restrain, 

However  wearily  you  roam  ; 
Ah  !  let  not  pity  plead  in  vain, 

But  bring  the  wretched  wanderer  home ! 


Believing  that  with  readers  of  every  diiTerent  age  and 
class,  the  truth  of  a  narrative  will  hold  out  its  strongest  recom- 
mendation to  favour,  I  shall  endeavour  to  relate  the  following 
circumstance,  verbatim,  as  it  occurred.  In  so  doing  I  also 
encourage  a  hope  that  the  chief  character  in  the  piece  mav 
recognize  his  own  portrait,  should  my  sketch  chance  to  fall 
within  his  view,  and  that  he  may  even  yet  find  himself  able  to 
make  such  alterations  in  the  position  of  the  most  prominent 
figures,  as  may  lessen  every  painful  part  of  the  resemblance. 

I  shall  now  claim  some  degree  of  charitable  sufferance  for  the 
disagreeahle  necessity,  which  my  adherence  to  truth  will,  in  the 
present  instance  occasion — that  of  recounting  my  anecdote  from 
the  egotizing  mouth  of  the  first  person  singular ;  a  mode  of  story- 
telling which  I  have  hitherto  held  in  such  abhorrence  as  to  make 
me  instantly  discard  the  tale,  of  whatever  description,  which 
opened  before  me  with  the  pompous  pronoun  /.  Finding  myself, 
however,  in  despite  of  all  such  antipathies,  induced  to  adopt  this 
mode  of  recital,  I  must  henceforward  extend  to  others  the  same 
toleration  which  I  am  now  so  anxious  to  obtain  for  myself.  I 
shall,  therefore,  in  future  take  it  for  granted,  that  every  word,  or 
even  syllable,  which  may  appear  ofiensive  in  any  work,  should  he 
looked  on  as  the  adoption  of  necessity  ;  whilst  all  that  is  agreeable 
ought  to  be  considered  as  the  offspring  of  nature,  or  the  selection 
of  good  taste.  Having  thus  craved  excuse  from  the  reader,  for 
every  pronoun  of  the  kind  which  he  may  chance  to  encounter  in 
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these  pages,  I  shall  commence  my  narrative,  by  stating  that  I 
sailed  from  Howth,  on  the  23rd  day  of  October,  1823,  at  eight 
o'clock  A.M.,  in  the  Ivanhoe  steam-packet,  for  Holyhead.  It  was 
under  considerable  alarm  that  I  took  my  place  in  the  ladies'  cabin, 
with  a  few  females,  whose  friends,  probably,  like  my  own,  had 
unwittingly  brought  them  on  board.  Having  unluckily  overheard 
an  evil  report  of  the  packet,  I  rather  envied  the  light-hearted 
security  of  my  companions,  who  were  ignorant  of  my  information, 
that  she  was  a  condemned  vessel,  making  her  last  voyage,  and 
very  likely  to  go  to  pieces  on  the  slightest  accident. 

I  would  anxiously  avoid  assuming  to  myself  any  peculiar  benefit 
from  the  habit  of  religious  confidence  which  was  taught  me  in  my 
youth ;  a  habit,  the  advantage  of  which,  few  I  trust  are  without 
experiencing;  but  having  been  noted  for  cowardice  among  my 
friends,  I  can  with  truth  say  to  all  my  fellow-sufferers  in  the  same 
way,  that  I  never  yet  found  any  quietus  for  the  painful  sensation 
of  fear,  except  an  immediate  recurrence  to  the  belief,  that  no  evil 
can  befal  without  the  presence  of  that  guiding  arm  which  is 
outstretched  to  save,  either  for  this  life  or  the  next,  all  who 
depend  upon  its  strength.  Having  proved  the  efficacy  of  such 
confidence  on  the  present  occasion,  and  finding  that  we  went 
prosperously  forward  in  our  course,  I  contrived  to  keep  several 
other  unpleasant  feelings  aloof,  by  the  anticipation  of  happily 
joining  a  dear  friend,  with  whom  I  was  about  to  commence  a  long- 
wished-for  excursion  to  the  continent;  but  never  did  castles  in 
the  air  meet  with  a  more  sudden  dispersion  than  mine.  I  had 
amused  myself  with  their  erection  perhaps  for  a  longer  space  of 
time  than  I  imagined,  when  an  explosion  of  the  steam,  occasioned 
by  a  rupture  of  some  part  of  die  engine,  seemed  to  rive  the 
vessel  through  her  centre,  leaving  her  at  one  stroke  as  a  lifeless 
carcass  floating  on  the  waves. 

To  describe  the  strange  assemblage  of  old,  young,  and  middle- 
aged  persons;  sans  jupes,  sans  has,  sans  culottes;  some  sick, 
some  sulky,  but  all  terrified,  who  were  instantly  collected  on  deck 
from  every  different  quarter  of  the  ship,  would  require  a  pen 
pointed  by  Hudibras  himself ;  or  a  pencil  dipped  in  the  colouring 
of  an  Hogarth's  pallet ;  either  of  which,  however,  if  possessed, 
might  add  too  much  length  to  the  drapery  of  my  hasty  sketch.  1 
shsdl  not,  therefore — even  after  the  first  ferment  of  our  fear  had 
subsided,  and  that  we  felt  ourselves  still  afloat,  and  likely  to 
remain  above  water — attempt  to  depict  the  ludicrous  appearance 
of  some,  and  the  anxious  countenances  of  all  who  sat  around  me 
on  deck,  during  the  several  hours  that  our  hulk  lay  upon  the 
tide,  driving  at  will,  we  knew  not  whither,  by  a  rapidly  increas- 
ing wind ;  neither  shall  I  endeavour  to  paint  the  joy  that  lighted 
up  every  eye  as  the  packet  from  the  English  side  hove  in  sight 
This  vessel,  fortunately  for  us,  was  bound  to  convey  the  mail  and 
passengers  of  any  packet  so  circumstanced  back  to  Holyhead: 
and  never  before  was  hero,  in  or  out  of  romance,  so  quickly  or 
so  willingly  deserted,  as  was  the  unconscious  Ivanhoe.  I  think 
had  even  Kowena  or  Rebecca  formed  part  of  the  company,  they 
would  have  been  (what  all  sought  to  be)  the  first  to  fonake  hin. 
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Evening  had  closed  around  us,  leaving  nothing  visible  but  the 
wide  circle  of  water,  and  the  two  frail  barks  that  floated  on  its 
surface,  before  the  business  of  removal  from  one  vessel  to  the  other 
over  a  rough  sea  was  effected  ;  and  night  had  long  shut  out  even 
these  external  objects,  when  the  new  passengers  from  the  Ivanhoe 
had  got  themselves  stowed  in  amongst  the  original  settlers  in  the 
new  cabin,  in  which  they  were  now  to  continue  their  voyage. 

All  matters  at  length  arranged,  and  every  birth  filled,  each 
occupant,  worn  out  by  fatigue  and  sickness,  terror  and  disappoint- 
ment, seemed  to  forget  her  past  distress,  of  whatever  kind,  under 
the  comforts  of  present  security ;  and  soon  all  were,  or  seemed  to 
be,  fast  locked  in  quiet  slumbers :  all  except  the  writer,  and  an 
elderly  gentlewoman,  (I  believe  an  English  lady,  for  she  certainly 
had  not  our  Irish  accent,)  who  had  chosen  seats  upon  a  sofa  in 
the  cabin ;  feeling  no  inclination  to  sleep,  we  had  fallen  into 
pleasant  conversation  together,  but  were  soon  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  a  poor  young  female,  who  was  carried  into  our  cabin 
and  laid  upon   the  floor  by  the  steward,  assisted   by  a  second 

{lerson,  an  officer,  if  we  may  judge  by  his  military  cloak,  who 
eft  her  amongst  us  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  of  which  the  latter 
could  not,  it  appeared  from  his  gesticulations,  brook  the  sight. 
The  steward  not  being  able  to  pay  her  much  attention,  she 
naturally  fell  to  the  care  of  my  English  companion  and  myself, 
who,  not  suffering  from  the  voyage,  were  able  to  assist  those  on 
board  who  were  less  fortunate.  Our  cares  for  the  poor  young 
girl  proved,  however,  for  several  hours  fruitless.  Her  illness, 
which  had  been  so  violent  as  to  bring  on/ a  convulsion  of  the 
whole  frame,  admitted  of  no  relief  within  our  power  to  afford,  and 
seemed  to  us  increased  by  the  only  consciousness  of  which  she 
was  at  times  capable;  a  restless  search  after  some  person  or 
thing,  we  knew  not  for  a  length  of  time  what,  which  she  appeared 
to  apprehend  she  had  lost.  At  every  moment  that  her  strength 
permitted,  she  would  raise  herself  to  look  at  either  side  of  her 
pallet,  and  then  gaze  around  the  cabin,  repeating  in  a  low  voice 
that  sounded  like  delirium,  "  where,  where,  where  ?"  until, 
perhaps,  encountering  the  eye  of  the  steward,  my  friend,  or 
myself,  she  seemed  to  repress  the  desire  of  finishing  her  question. 

With  heartfelt  satisfaction  we  at  length  perceived  that  nature 
was  effecting  for  the  suflbrer  what  we  could  not  accomplish,  and 
restoring  both  her  ease  and  intellect  by  a  sound  sleep :  and  now  I 
should  be  suspected  of  diverging  from  my  plan  of  giving  the  reader  a 
plain  unvarnished  tale,  were  I  to  attempt  a  description  of  the  figure 
which  lay  stretched  at  rest  before  us.  Even  in  her  agony,  it  had 
struck  us  as  surpassing  what  we  had  often  seen  of  loveliness :  but 
in  sleep,  the  expression  of  calm  and  placid  innocence  which  took 
possession  of  her  features — the  ease  and  grace  with  which  her 
limbs  of  unmatched  beauty  and  proportion  stretched  themselves 
into  an  attitude  of  repose,  presented  a  subject  for  painting,  which 
an  artist  might  have  studied  with  delight. 

My  friend  and  I  wearied  ourselves  with  admiring,  and  coniec- 
turing  all  that  could  be  conjectured  by  two  imaginative  females, 
as  to  the  whats,  whys,  and  wherefores,  of  this  lovely  creature,  and 
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the  sospicioas-looking  Blouched  hat,  and  close-bnttoned  cloak, 
which  (for  we  could  see  nothing  farther)  appeared  by  times  castuig, 
from  the  half-opened  door,  an  anxious  glance  on  her  figure. 

At  length,  tired  of  the  sameness  of  our  conjectures,  we  too  sunk 
into  a  state  of  calm  forgetfulness,  which,  for  aught  I  can  advance 
to  the  contrary,  may  have  presented  as  fair  a  subject  for  Uie 
pencil  of  a  Raphael,  as  the  one  already  mentioned.  The  only 
thing  which  could  make  the  supposition  doubtful,  was  a  rather 
loud  and  laconic  respiration  from  my  companion  on  the  sofa, 
which  made  me  start  from  my  slumber,  with  a  conrictioD  that  a 
new  explosion  of  the  steam  was  about  to  send  us  all  to  the 
bottom;  but  a  glance  round  the  cabin  removed  my  fears^  and 
chased  away  the  idea  that  we  were  again  in  the  Ivanhoe.  At  the 
same  moment  my  attention  was  thoroughly  awakened  by  the 
object  which  had  before  so  much  engrossed  it.  The  pallet  was 
vacant,  and  the  occupant  whom  I  had  left  quietly  sleeping  there, 
was  creeping  on  all  fours  round  the  cabin ;  the  vessel  rolling  too 
much  to  admit  of  one  so  little  practised  standing  upright  without 
support.  She  stole  gently  to  every  birth  within  her  reach,  gazed 
long  and  enquiringly  on  each  sleeper,  sometimes  removing  the 
clothes  so  as  to  have  a  satisfactory  survey  of  the  features  ;  at  last 
she  looked  wistfally  towards  the  upper  births,  whence  sounds  now 
and  again  issued  that  seemed  to  awake  a  hope  of  finding  what  she 
sought  amongst  them. 

I  enquired  if  I  could  do  anything  for  her ;  and  with  a  smile, 
than  which  none  was  ever  more  expressive  of  thanks  or  sweetness — 
though  tears,  I  perceived,  were  fast  falling  down  her  cheek — she 
said,  **  she  believed  not,"  and  then  stretched  herself  once  more 
on  her  pallet. 

Again  I  could  not  help  admiring  the  extreme  loveliness  of  her 
form,  which  appeared  through  all  the  disadvantages  of  her  cos- 
tume. The  strong  nail-heeled  rustic  shoe,  and  black  worsted 
stocking,  (which  could  not  disfigure  the  prettiest  foot  and  ancle  I 
ever  looked  at,)  the  short  blue  drugget  petticoat,  and  striped  linen 
gown  (a  la  negligee)  with  the  skirt  pinned  back  into  a  point 
behind;  all  joined  to  a  very  decided  provincial  accent,  told 
plainly  to  what  part  of  Ireland  she  belonged.  Her  dress  also 
suggested  the  idea  that  she  had  but  recently  and  hastily  left  her 
home,  since  it  exhibited  no  kind  of  preparation  for  a  journey, 
if  we  except  the  incongruous  appendage  of  a  new  and  exceedingly 
fashionable  cloak,  which  had  been  tied  about  her  neck,  envelop- 
ing the  entire  of  her  person,  at  her  entrance.  Of  this,  however, 
she  had  been  disencumbered  during  her  illness,  and  she  now  lay, 
or  sometimes  sat  upright,  reckless  of  all  disguise  or  ornament, 
weeping  with  every  appearance  of  deep  and  genuine  affliction. 

The  reader,  unless  he  be  an  Irish  one,  is  probably  unacquainted 
with,  or  at  all  events  not  aware  of,  the  touching  pathos  of  a  certain 
Irish  air,  called,  "  Kilkenny  is  a  lovely  town,"  which  at  this 
moment  started  into  my  recollection  as  one  of  the  most  plaintive  I 
had  ever  heard.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  ttiuflic«  the 
words,  I  must  confess,  cannot  claim  any  great  share  of  poetic 
merit ;  yet  both  together  rushed  into  my  mind  with  many  a  tender 
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recollection  of  their  power  over  some  by  whom  they  had  been 
loved,  and  I  began  humming,  as  if  to  myself,  one  or  two  of  the 
most  pathetic  verses,  the  chorus  of  each  being, 

«  Would  I  were  in  Kilkenny, 

In  my  own  native  home ; 
There  I've  friends,  kind  and  many, 

But  here  I  have  none.*' 

I  was  affected,  perhaps,  by  my  own  melody,  though  none  of  the 
sweetest,  by  various  home  recollections  whicn  the  air  called  forth ; 
and  above  all  by  the  heavy  sorrow  of  the  poor  girl,  which  I  began 
to  repent  my  having  thoughtlessly  augmented.  I  felt  that  I  heaved 
a  sigh  almost  as  heavy  as  some  of  her  own,  whilst  turning  in  my 
mind  how  I  should  address  her  with  a  view  to  repair  the  injury. 
But  before  I  could  speak,  at  sound  of  that  sigh,  she  turned  her 
streaming  eyes  full  on  mine,  saying,  with  indescribable  simplicity, 
*^  Then  you're  from  Kilkenny,  too?" 

I  shook  my  head. 

After  a  look  of  disappointment,  **  But  you're  surely  Irish  V* 

"  Full,  and  true  bred,"  said  I;  **  but  from  the  north.  Now 
from  what  country  do  you  come  ?" 

**  I'm  a  Kilkenny  girl.  Ma'am,  and  I'm  sorry  you're  not  the 
same ;  but  I  knew  by  the  kindly  look  you  were  Irish  any  how." 

I  assured  her  of  my  kind  disposition  towards  her,  and  repeated 
my  inquiry  if  I  could  be  of  service  to  her  in  any  manner. 

She  replied,  whilst  again  casting  a  glance  round  the  upper 
births,  merely  by  asking  if  they  were  all  ladies  who  were  sleeping 
above  in  the  little  cupboards. 

I  told  her,  rather  answering  to  my  own  thoughts  than  to  her 
question,  that  none  but  ladies  were  admitted  into  that  cabin. 

**  Then  I  ought  not  to  be  here,"  she  replied  ;  and  immediately 
inquired  with  great  anxiety  who  had  brought  her,  and  if  she  might 
not  go  where  she  had  been  before. 

I  told  her  she  had  been  carried  in  amongst  us  by  the  steward,  in 
a  state  of  great  suffering,  which  might  probably  return  in  a  less 
commodious  part  of  the  vessel,  and  I  strongly  advised  her  remain- 
ing where  sne  was;  but  she  appeared  unwilling  to  follow  the 
advice,  and  could  not  rest,  she  said,  because  she  did  not  see  any 
of  the  people  about  her  that  were  with  her  in  the  other  ship ;  and 
her  heart  misgave  her  that  some  harm  had  befallen  to  her  friends. 
I  assured  her  no  injury  had  happened  to  any  one;  and  the 
English  lady,  having  been  for  some  time  awake  and  a  listener, 
now  descrying  the  skirt  of  the  steward's  coat  passing  the  door, 
called  him  in,  saying,  that  he  could  obtain  information  for  her 
respecting  any  one  she  wished  to  inquire  for. 

**  Can  you  tell  me.  Sir,"  said  the  unpractised  being,  with  genuine 
naivete,  **  if  there  be  such  a  gentleman  as  one  Captain  W-rr-n  on 
board  ?" 

Before  the  question  was  answered,  the  creature  sprang  up  in 
her  bed,  and  by  her  countenance  showed  that  she  had  seen  at  the 
door  an  apparition  which  gave  her  pleasure  ;  but  it  instantly, 
perhaps  at  the  sound  of  its  own  name,  vanished,  and  with  it  the 
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glad  look  from  the  countenance  of  the  Kilkenny  girl.  The  steward, 
without  replying  to  her  question,  abruptly  shut  the  door  and  left 
us;  and  she,  with  long-drawn  sighs,  stretched  herself  once  more  on 
her  pallet. 

Again  the  English  lady  and  I  fell  into  conversation.  Finding 
that  she  had  travelled  on  the  continent,  I  happened  to  ask  some 
information  respecting  Paris,  which  I  mentioned  as  my  first  rest- 
ing-place abroad.  Our  invalid  started  up  a  second  time,  with  an 
expression  of  delight.  ''And  are  you  going  to  Paris?"  said  she, 
'<  and  you  a  countrywoman  of  my  own  1 — sure  then  I'll  not  be  without 
some  friend  from  Ireland.  Dear  Ma'am,  might  I  make  so  free  as 
to  ask  where  you  will  be  in  Paris  ?" 

**  What  is  your  motive  for  asking,  my  good  girl?" 

''  I  am  going  there  too,"  said  she,  with  renewed  tears ;  ".  and  if 
sickness  or  sorrow  should  befal  me — faroer  I  faroer !" — she  clasped 
her  hands  about  her  knees,  and  sat  rocking  her  person  in  the  melan- 
choly manner  of  her  country ;  but  did  not  finish  her  speech. 

"You  feel  that  in  that  case  you  would  have  no  friend  near  yon." 

*'  Except  you !"  she  replied,  looking  eagerly  and  pleadingly  in 
my  face. 

"  Alas,  I  should  not  be  near  you ! — tell  me,  poor  girl,  with 
whom  do  you  go  ?" 

"  With  Captain  W-rr-n,  my  lady." 

*'  And  who  is  Captain  W-rr-n?"  asked  my  companion. 

''  He  is  an  officer  in  the  regiment,"  said  she  distinctly. 

"  But  what  is  he  to  you  ?" 

No  answer. 

**  Is  he  your  master?" 

**  No.    I  am  not  his  servant." 

"  Is  he  your  father  ?" 

"  No." 

••Your  brother?" 

•'  No." 

•*  Your  husband  ?" 

She  blushed  crimson  deep ;  pulled  her  beautiful  taper  fingers 
out  into  greater  length ;  but  made  no  reply* 

*•  Do  you  not  know  that  if  you  go  to  Paris  with  a  man  who  is 
neither  your  relation  nor  your  master,  you  cannot  expect  to  be 
acknowledged  with  friendship  by  any  of  your  countrywomen  ?  Do 
you  not  know  that  you  will  be  left  an  unhappy,  degraded  creature, 
a  wanderer  in  a  foreign  land,  perhaps  begging  your  bread  from 
cruel  or  unfeeling  strangers,  who  neither  would,  or  perhaps  could, 
understand  your  supplications  ?" 

'•  I  never  will  be  left  that  way,"  said  she. 

"  Why  do  you  think  you  will  not?" 

Again  her  pretty  fingers  were  pulled  to  their  full  length ;  and 
there  was  an  expression  of  genuine  candour  and  modesty  in  her 
countenance,  at  variance  with  every  suspicion  which  her  circum- 
stances and  conversation  excited. 

I  pressed  her  to  answer :  and  she  said  (in  full  and  evident  be- 
lief of  the  truth  of  what  she  asserted),  "  I  am  to  be  married,  Ma*am, 
the  day  after  I  get  to  Paris." 
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A  groan  of  mingled  pity  and  indignation  from  both  her  listeners 
preceded  the  next  question  of  my  companion. 

•*  And  do  you  really  believe  that  Captain  W-rr-n  will  marry 
you  ?" 

"  Oh,  Ma'am/'  (with  fervently  clasped  hands)  "  I  know  he  will !" 

**  How  can  you  know  it  ?" 

**  He  says  he  will,  Ma'am,  and  he  is  good — too  good  to  go  back 
in  his  word  1" 

"  What  proof  has  he  given  you  of  goodness  ?" 

In  answer,  she  related  many  instances  of  his  kindness  to  herself 
and  her  parents ;  adding,  that  the  whole  town  of  Kilkenny  knew 
his  character.  "  There  is  not  a  person,  I  think,  gentle  or  simple, 
in  our  town,"  said  she,  **  but  knows  Captain  W-rr-n,  and  his 
goodness  to  the  poor,  and  to  every  body ;  for  he  is  liked  by  high 
and  low." 

'*  If  you  are  to  be  his  wife,  why  did  he  not  marry  you  in  your 
own  country  ?" 

''  Oh,  his  friends,  you're  sure  (and  I  knew  it  myself),  would 
not  let  Uiat  be ;  but  in  Paris,  he  says,  there  will  be  nothing  to 
atop  it." 

"  Alas,  my  poor  girl !"  said  my  companion,  **  Paris  is  a 
wretched  place  ! — one  where  an  engagement  such  as  that  you  sup- 
pose yourself  under  is  little  likely  to  be  fulfilled,  and  will,  I  fear, 
in  your  case,  never  be  so !" 

**  Maybe,  ladies,"  after  a  long  pause,  and  with  a  doubting  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  *'  maybe  you're  thinking  of  another  place, 
and  not  the  Paris  I'm  thinking  of.  The  captain  says  it's  the  finest 
place  in  the  world,  and  the  kindliest;  and  cheap  and  healthy  to 
live  in,  too ;  and  that  I'll  be  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long  there." 

**  Have  you  lived  your  life  past  very  happily?"  said  I. 

"  Yes,  Ma'am,  I  thank  Providence,  I  never  knew  a  heavy  sor- 
row yet,  and  I'll  be  seventeen  years  of  age  at  Lamas." 

"  What !  and  never  knew  one  sorrow  ?" 

"  No,  never ! — sorra  the  one  half  hour  I  ever  remember  to  have 
cried  in  my  life,  except  just,"  (here  came  a  heavy  sigh)  "  except 
just  the  night  before  1  left  Kilkenny,  after  bidding  good  night  to 
my  poor  father  and  mother,  that  didn't  know  I  was  leaving  them  ; 
and  I  cried  the  whole  of  that  night  through,  sure  enough.  But  I'll 
soon  be  back  with  them,"  she  added,  trying  to  stay  the  tears  which 
fell  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts. 

**  Were  your  parents  happy  ?" 

**  Yes,  thanks  be  to  God  I  they  are  happy,  and  well  to  live." 

•*  And  fond  of  you  ?" 

'*  Only  just  too  fond !"  (her  tears  flowed  afresh).  **  I  do  not  think 
they  ever  faulted  me  in  their  lives." 

"  Was'it  good  of  Captain  W-rr-n  to  take  you  from  them,  and 
destroy  all  that  happiness ;  it  may  be  to  break  your  mother's  heart, 
and  cause  her  death  by  bringing  you  to  shame  ?" 

Oh,  no,  it's  my  father — ^it  would  be  my  father  that  would  die  !" 
said  she,  covering  her  face,  *'  if  I  did  not  go  back  with  credit  and 
honour.     But  he'll  bring  me  back  to  them.  Captain  W-rr-n  will, 
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a  lady  yet    They'll  have  but  one  week  to  wait,  until  he*ll  write 
to  them  from  Paris  that  I'm  his  wife." 

"  Never,  I  fear,  will  you  see  them  or  your  country  more ;  never 
at  least  will  you  see  them  again  in  happiness,  if  you  go  to  Paris 
with  Captain  W-rr-n,"  said  my  companion. 

••  Never  more,"  I  rejoined,  "  will  you  have  a  right  to  their  love, 
nor  enjoy  the  happy  feeling  of  innocence  which,  I  do  believe,  at 
this  moment  beats  in  your  heart ;  never  more  will  you  be  able 
without  a  blush  to  look  your  countrywomen  in  the  face,  or  claim 
their  kindness,  if  you  quit  your  country  under  such  protection. 
He  has  already  betrayed  you  into  sin  in  making  you  forsake  your 
fond  parents ;  and  he  will  assuredly  desert  you  when  he  has  led  you 
on  to  deeper  misery." 

*'  I  wonder  if  it  could  be,  that  he  would  not  marry  me  as  he 
said  !"  cried  she,  clasping  her  hands  and  looking  up. 

'*  Go  back  to  your  parents,  and  if  he  is  inclined  to  marry  you, 
his  friends  have  no  more  power  to  prevent  him  in  Kilkenny  than 
in  Paris." 

"  Oh,  that  I  could  go  back !"  said  she,  with  an  agony  of  tears; 
but  I  am  fsLTyfar  away  now,  and  in  a  ship,  and  I  don't  know  where 
I  am  going  next.  Besides,  I  was  never  five  miles  from  Kiikennv 
before,  and  how  could  I  get  back  there  now  ? — ^and,  ogh  indeed, 
ladies,  I  do  believe  the  captain  is  true  after  all." 

"  Would  you  hire  as  a  servant,  and  leave  him,  if  I  couljd  send 
you  safely  into  a  good  place?"  said  I. 

After  consideration :  '*  But  maybe  he  would  not  marry  me  if  I 
was  once  a  hired  servant;  but  I'll  tell  you  what  I  would  do. 
Ma'am :  I  would  go  with  you  to  Paris,  and  you  would  speak  to 
him,  and  see  us  married  ;  ogh  indeed.  Ma'am,  he  is  good,  and  will 
marry  me  I  am  sure ;  but  if  he  did  not,"  (and  tears  still  accompa- 
nied her  words),  "  then  I  would  serve  you  for  nothing,  by  day  and 
by  night,  till  you  could  bring  me  home  to  my  fatlier  and  mother : 
and  even  after,  if  you  liked,  for  my  life  long !" 

I  told  her  I  could  not  take  her  to  Paris  with  me ;  but  that  I 
could,  and  would  if  she  chose,  hire  her  for  a  relation,  who  I  knew 
would  receive  her  on  my  recommendation.  That  I  would  pay  her 
passage  back,  and  send  her  safely  home  to  her  country  next 
morning,  with  the  sen'ant  who  was  to  return  after  seeing  me  across 
the  water,  if  she  would  consent  to  go. 

The  English  lady  strengthened  all  my  arguments,  entered 
warmly  into  my  plan,  and  shared  fully  in  my  satufaction,  when  the 
girl  promised  to  depend  on  me,  and  to  let  me  act  for  her  in  tbe 
business  as  I  thought  right.  She  wept  bitterly,  however,  and 
begged  of  me  not  to  let  her  see  Captain  W-rr-n  again,  as  she 
should  certainly  go  with  him  if  he  came  to  her,  and  spoke  her 
kindly,  as  he  always  did. 

We  commended  her  precaution,  and  promised  that  she  should 
not  see  him  any  more  ;  enquiring  how  long  she  had  been  with  faim. 

**  Only  since  the  ship  sailed.  A  friend  had  come  with  her,"  she 
said,  **  from  Kilkenny, and  seen  heron  board.  The  captain  himsflf 
had  allowed  her  to  bring  this  friend,"  she  added,  <*  for  indeed, 
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ladies,  he  is  good  and  true,  and  not  what  you  suppose  ;  and  I  know 
he  thinks  to  marry  me  :  hut  yet,  for  all  that,  I'm  sometimes  feared  ! 
There's  many  a  one,  I  know,  that  means  to  do  well,  and  yet 
misses  to  do  it  after  all." 

The  interest  now  felt  by  my  companion  and  myself,  to  secure 
the  return  of  this  simple  creature  in  safety  to  her  friends,  was  not 
to  be  repressed.  I  think  either  one  or  the  other  would  cheerfully 
have  made  the  voyage  back  to  Ireland  with  her  had  circumstances 

Eermitted  ;  but  that  was  needless :  there  were  several  ladies  in  their 
irths  who  were  to  return  witliout  quitting  the  ship,  and  under 
their  care  she  could  not  fail  of  being  safely  restored  to  her  country. 

I  purposed  giving  the  girl  her  passage-money  as  part  payment 
of  the  wages  she  was  to  receive  from  my  relation,  which  would 
serve  as  a  claim  for  her  detention,  should  Captain  W-rr-n  insist 
on  taking  her  away :  and  my  companion,  a  valiant  matron,  was 
hardy  enough  to  say  she  would  announce  to  him  that  the  girl  was 
regularly  hired,  and  had  determined  to  go  hack  to  Dublin  under 
the  safe  conduct  of  proper  friends. 

Knowing  that  we  approached  the  English  shore,  we  each  got  up 
to  prepare  for  our  departure ;  bustled  through  the  business  of  a 
cabin  toilet  with  what  speed  we  might,  anxious  to  be  ready  for  our 
appointed  office.  I  easily  prevailed  on  one  of  the  returning  ladies 
to  resign  her  birth  for  the  use  of  our  protegee,  and  to  take  charge 
of  her  during  the  passage  back,  with  a  determination  to  keep  her 
safely  concealed  so  long  as  there  was  any  fear  of  Captain  W-rr-n's 
remaining  on  board.  If  necessary,  this  lady  was  to  claim  the  girl 
as  a  hired  servant,  whom  she  was  taking  home  to  her  master.  My 
English  ally  wished  to  defer  her  interview  with  the  captain  until 
the  last  moment.  Fortunately  for  our  project,  the  ship  was  to  turn 
about  immediately,  to  convey  the  first  passengers  directly  back  to 
Dublin,  which  anbrded  greater  facility  for  the  execution  of  our 
scheme. 

The  vessel  stopped  :  in  a  moment  all  was  bustle  around  us.  The 
steward  entered,  and,  hustling  our  packages  out  of  the  cabin ,^ 
evinced  his  desire  that  we  should  immeaiately  follow,  by  announcing 
that  the  ship  was  to  sail  again  in  fifteen  minutes.  My  attendant  had 
a  birth  reaay  prepared  for  our  charge,  and  all  arrangements  with 
the  returning  passengers  were  happily  completed.  The  English 
lady,  her  last  string  tied,  was  hastening  to  the  cabin  door,  on  her 
charitable  mission ;  but  she  hesitated  a  moment  for  words  of 
address,  for  there  stood  already  before  her  the  dark-looking 
slouched  hat,  and  formidable  military  cloak — that  honourable 
covering,  which,  as  I  am  the  daughter  of  a  soldier,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say,  is  rarely  used  to  screen  an  action  so  unworUiy.  Be- 
fore my  friend  could  speak,  a  voice  addressed  the  girl  in  accents 
too  soft  to  reach  my  ear,  but  which  had  the  immediate  effect  of 
throwing  her  whole  frame  into  a  state  of  tremor. 

The  lady  stepped  forward  to  spare  her  the  pain  of  a  reply ;  but 
the  steward  met  her,. and  with  officious  attentions  interrupted  her 
advance,  again  calling  to  all  the  passengers  to  hasten  out  of  the 
cabin. 

The   trembling  girl  looked  around  bewildered  :    another  soft 
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appeal,  and  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  her  betrayer.  Every  feature 
announced  the  conflicting  emotions  of  her  soul.  She  gazed  for  a 
moment,  with  a  look  which  I  still  believe  expressed  only  feelings 
of  genuine  sorrow  and  innocent  attachment:  continuing  that  gaze, 
however,  each  painful  expression  vanished,  and  gave  place  to  those 
of  joy,  hope,  and  the  most  confiding  love.  She  started  from  her 
pallet,  and  was  in  an  instant  at  his  side.  Though  giving  him  her 
hand  with  an  air  of  frankness,  grace,  and  modesty  which  I  have 
seldom  seen  equalled,  she  resisted  the  movement  by  which  he 
immediately  strove  to  draw  her  away,  and  turned  towards  me  with 
her  wonted  grateful  smile,  preparing  to  address  me. 

"  Bustle,  bustle,  ladies  and  gentlemen ! — the  ship  sails  in  ten 
minutes!"  cried  the  steward,  pushing  his  clumsy  person  into  the 
door-way,  along  with  a  huge  travelling-bag,  with  which  he  shoved 
the  young  woman  on  before  him.  **  Pass  on.  Sir;  may  I  beg  you 
to  pass  on  ?'*  said  he.  The  captain  sprang  up  the  cabin  stairs, 
drawing  his  prey  after  him,  and  ere  my  friend  or  I  could  reach 
the  deck,  the  Kilkenny  girl  was  gone. 

Should  this  fragment  ever  meet  the  eye  of  him  who  can  best 
appreciate  its  truth,  even  he,  it  may  be  hoped,  ¥all  feel  inclined 
to  pardon  the  design  with  which  it  is  presented  to  the  public. 
He  may  not,  it  is  true,  have  merited  the  suspicions  which  were 
excited  by  his  conduct ;  nay,  he  may,  it  is  possible,  have  sacri- 
ficed his  own  prospects,  rather  than  have  destroyed  those  of  others. 
In  either  case,  these  pages  can  afford  him  no  pain  ;  but  should  it 
be  otherwise,  the  distress  they  may  occasion  might  even  yet  con- 
duce to  good.  He  cannot  have  forgotten  the  lovely  form,  the 
artless  countenance,  and  guileless  manner,  which  was  capable  of 
awaking,  even  in  the  breasts  of  strangers,  an  interest  so  keen ;  let 
him  then  remember,  that  even  yet  the  wanderer  might  be  recalled! 
That  in  her  own  country  there  are  asylums,  should  none  be  found 
within  her  father's  house,  where  she  might  still  find  shelter;  or 
should  circumstances  unhappily  preclude  all  such  possibility,  let 
him  at  least  take  comfort  from  the  reflection,  that  there  is  a  better 
and  a  fairer  country,  where  no  returning  wanderer  will  ever  be 
refused  admittance. 


SONNET. 

It  is  a  melancholy  joy,  at  ere. 

To  sit  upon  some  woodland  seat,  and  list 

The  murmurs  of  the  biooklet,  sofUy  kissed 
By  evening  winds,  and  through  the  boughs,  that  weave 
Their  branches  over-head,  and  gently  heave 

Their  flowers  and  leaves  athwart  the  deep  Uue  sky. 

To  watch  the  pale  moon  as  she  travels  by. 
Ah !  sad  remembrancer ! — she  bids  us  grieve 
For  those  erewhile  on  whom  she  shone ;  she  shines 

As  brightly  now  as  then — v^on  Aeir  graves. 
For  them  no  more  this  bower  its  cool  shade  twines ; 

The  tall  dark  grass,  in  cheerless  whi^pejs  waves. 
Where  they  are  sleeping  on  their  couch  of  clay. 
A  few  more  waning  moons — and  we  shsJl  be  as  they ! 

T.  R.T. 
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NOTICES  OF  USEFUL  INSTITUTIONS,  CHARITABLE 

SOCIETIES,  &c. 


BRITISH   AND   FOREIGN   SCHOOL   SOCIETY,   BOROUGH   ROAD. 

This  institution  was  founded  about  twenty-fiTe  years  ago,  and  during  the 
comparatively  long  period  of  its  existence,  it  has  pursued  a  career  of  great 
usefulness.  The  establishment  consists  of  two  large  schools,  on  the  fiorough 
Road,  conducted  on  the  Lancasterian  System,  and  containing  about  1000 
children  in  daily  attendance,  of  whom  600  are  boys,  and  400  girls.  The  pro- 
gress of  these  cmldren  is  really  surprising.  The  upper,  or  eighth  class,  consisting 
of  about  twenty  chDdren,  from  eignt  to  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age,  are  well 
read  in  not  only  the  usual  rudiments  of  schooling,  but  in  higher  departments, 
such  as  history  and  geography,  which  latter  they  comprehend  perfectly,  with 
its  application  to  useful  knowledge  But  the  department  in  which  they  are 
most  expert,  is  arithmetic.  They  work  on  their  slates  the  most  complicated 
sums  in  every  rule,  with  a  facility,  accuracy,  and  dispatch,  that  is  really  extra- 
ordinary. A  sum  is  proposed,  the  statement  taken  down  on  their  skues,  and 
then  they  all  proceed  at  once  to  work  it  Before  it  could  be  supposed  possible 
that  the  figures  oonld  be  even  written  down,  the  sums  are  finishea,  and  shown 
up.  Scarcely  any  two  boys  take  the  same  method.  Some  pursue  a  shorter, 
and  some  a  longer  operation ;  but  the  result  in  all  corresponds.  Sometimes 
they  perform  the  calculation  in  their  heads,  without  the  assistance  of  any 
slates,  and  the  result  is  equally  rapid  and  correct  In  fact,  to  such  a  degree 
of  perfection  is  the  science  of  teacning  brought  here  in  this  particular  branch, 
that  a  number  of  little  children  taken  at  random  from  the  streets,  seem  to  be 
all  suddenly  endowed  with  the  supernatural  capacity  of  Jedediah  Buxton. 

But  the  circumstance  which  renders  these  scnools  particularly  interesting  is, 
that  it  instructs  a  number  of  Egyptians.  The  Pacha  of  Egypt  lately  sent  twen^ 
of  his  subjects  to  learn  English  and  the  useful  sciences,  and  they  were  receivd 
into  this  school.  They  were  taken  without  any  selection  from  the  different 
villajp^es ;  soldiers  were  sent  from  Cairo  into  the  country,  and  they  carried  off 
the  first  boys  they  found.  The  poor  children  were  tied  together,  put  on  ship- 
board, and  sent  off  to  England,  without  the  smallest  intimation  of  what  awaited 
them.  Thc^  all  imagined  they  were  carried  off  as  slaves,  and  doomed  only  to 
blows  and  bondage  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  They  have  now  been  in  the 
school  about  six  months,  and  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  They  are 
all  Arabs,  and  display  a  great  variety  of  feature  and  expression ;  some  with 
flat,  and  some  witn  aquiline  noses ;  some  with  darker,  and  some  with  lighter 
visages;  some  with  strong,  straight  hair,  and  some  with  short  and  woolly 
locks :  so  that  they  seem  of  various  or  mixed  tribes.  They  have,  however, 
one  common  feature  in  which  they  all  resemble,  and  that  is  deep  black  eyes,  all 
set  inward,  and  seeming  to  look  towards  the  point  of  their  noses.  They  appear 
to  labour  under  some  defect  of  sight;  when  reading,  thev  hold  the  book  quite 
close  to  their  faces,  as  if  they  had  all  suffered  more  or  less  from  some  severe 
ophthalmia,  which  had  injured  their  vision. 

They  are  endowed  with  excellent  capacities,  and  already  have  learned  to 
speak  and  read  English  tolerably  well.  But  their  greatest  proficiencv  is  in 
arithmetic.  The  Arabs  were  always  distinguished  for  their  progress  m  this 
science,  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  they  who  have  taught  us  our 
numeral  characters— an  improvement  so  beautiful  and  concise,  compared  widi 
the  prolix  and  imperfect  mode  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Some  of  them 
write  good  hands,  but  find  considerable  difficulty  at  first  both  at  forming  the 
straight  uniform  letters,  and  proceeding  with  them  from  left  to  right  Even 
still,  when  they  make  a  line  under  a  sum,  they  begin  after  their  country's 
fashion,  at  the  right,  and  run  it  to  the  left 

It  was  intimated  to  the  pacha,  that  the  books  read  in  the  school  were  the 
Christian  Scriptures,  and  tnat  the  boys  must  proceed  in  their  education  by 
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learning  out  of  them.  As  the  boys  were  ail  Mahomedans,  the  pasha  natnially 
wished  for  the  Koran ;  but  he  made  no  objection  to  the  Bible,  and  suffers  them 
freely  to  learn  whatever  they  are  taught  He  pays  for  all  their  expenses,  and 
intends  them  for  instructors  to  his  own  people,  in  their  native  villages,  when  they 
return.  They  are  all  lads  of  excellent  cusposition,  and  great  good  humour, 
very  eager  to  learn,  and  verv  quick  in  acquiring  what  they  are  taught ;  they 
stand  round  in  a  class  in  tne  open  air,  with  their  books  and  slates  in  their 
hands,  and  are  delighted  in  showing  their  acquirements,  when  any  stranger 
comes  in  and  listens  to  them. 

This  is  certainly  a  new  and  interesting  feature  in  the  public  schools  of  Eng- 
land, and  these  are  the  first  Arabs,  we  believe,  who  ever  were  caught  in  the 
desert  by  their  own  government,  and  sent  to  Europe  to  Christian  schools,  to 
return  and  enlighten  their  own  people. 


THE  SCUOOLM asters'  SOCIETY 

Is  a  purely  charitable  institution;  its  object  is  to  relieve  distressed 
schoolmasters  and  ushers,  and  their  widows  and  orphans. 

All  benefactors  of  five  guineas  at  one  payment,  or  of  one  guinea  annually, 
are  members  of  the  society.    The  income  is  about  JC400  a  year. 

The  committee  meet  regularly  for  the  distribution  of  the  fund,  at  the 
chambers  of  the  Literary  Fund  Society,  4,  Uncoln's-inn-fields,  on  the  first 
Saturday  in  February,  April,  October,  and  December.  The  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge is  the  patron,  the  Bishop  of  London  preadent,  and  among  the  vice- 
presidents  are  sevoal  other  Bishops,  and  tne  retired  heads  of  our  great 
public  schools. 

This  society  has  been  establbhed  nearly  thirty  years,  but  its  existence  is  by 
no  means  generally  known,  and  its  applicants  have  become  £»  too  aumeroos 
to  derive  any  adequate  aid  from  its  limited  resources.  The  more  prospeioas 
members  of  the  profession,  to  some  of  whom  the  institution  owes  its  origin, 
have  contributed  liberally  to  its  support,  and  his  late  Majesty  giacioudy 
increased  its  income  by  an  annual  donation  of  fifty  pounds. 

To  speak  of  the  respectability  or  usefulness  of  the  profession  for  whose 
benefit  this  society  is  established  is  unnecessary;  it  is  a  profession  full  of 
difficulty  and  toil,  in  most  cases  inadequately  remunerated ;  and  we  fed  that 
we  are  only  discharging  a  duty  in  making  known  to  the  public  the  exislenoe 
af  the  institution  and  the  paucity  of  its  means,  and  we  feel  confident  that  those 
lespecially  who  have  reflected  the  highest  honour  upon  that  education  to  which 
ihey  owe  their  greatest  blessings  and  advantages  will  not  be  unmindful  of 
their  obligation  to  those  who  are  now  in  pover^,  after  having  devoted  to  a 
laborious  duty  the  best  vigour  of  their  lives,  and  the  undivided  exercise  of 
iheir  faculties. 


PUBLIC  ABUSES. 


SUPERSTITION. 


Our  neighbours  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  have  been  a  by-word  to  aU  who 
)augh  at  superstition,  fur  their  credulity  and  the  implicit  belief  in  things  as 
preternatural,  which  are  common  effects  of  simple  causes.  But  we  shoaU 
recollect  that  these  things  are  only  an  excess  of  udth ;  a  delusion  founded  on 
a  misconception  of  scripture,  and  a  fancy  that  miracles  have  not  ceased  in  the 
world,  and  that  certain  sanctified  persons  are  still  gifled  with  the  power  of 
working  them.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  John  Bull  who  laugl^  at  the 
weakness  of  these  poor  ignorant  creatures,  abuses  their  priests  for  deeeifinir 
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tbem,  and  yet  gives  way  bimself  to  superstition  much  more  weak  and  absurd, 
because  it  has  no  such  foundation  to  rest  on. 

Walking,  last  month,  to  Hampstead,  we  came  to  a  huge  dairy  in  Tottenham- 
court  Roao,  where  a  great  body  of  cows  were  collected  togedier.  On  enauiring 
how  many  belonged  to  the  man  who  owned  them,  we  were  informed 
**  exiMtly  ninety-nme,'*  and  thinking  it  an  odd  number,  we  asked  why  the 
roan  did  not  keep  a  hundred ;  we  were  then  gravely  assured  that  he  had 
attempted  to  do  so  several  times,  but  as  often  as  he  exceeded  his  present 
number,  the  additional  cows  all  perished.  At  first  he  disregarded  this,  and 
continued  to  purchase  stock,  and  fill  his  farm;  but  the  surplus  always 
died  down  to  tne  prescribed  standard,  which  he  found  to  be  exactly  ninety- 
nine.  Having  maae  enquiries  from  other  persons  in  the  neighbourhood,  as 
to  the  truth  of  this  circumstance,  we  found  it  was  universally  believed ;  and 
there  are  thousands  this  moment  in  St  Pancras  parish,  who  are  as  firmly 

persuaded  that  Mr. ,  the  dairyman,  has  his  cows  cut  ofi*  when  he  has 

the  presumption  to  exceed  ninety-nme,  as  the  Jews  were  when  David  presumed 
to  number  the  people.  We  know  not  if  there  be  in  Ireland,  any  superstition 
more  absurd  or  irrational  than  this  of  John  Bull's  cows. 


A  GHOST. 


Towards  Hampstead,  are  two  houses  by  the  road  side,  one  of  which  is 
inhabited  and  the  other  vacant  We  stormed  to  enquire  about  the  terms,  and 
our  informant  was  very  mysterious.  At  length,  by  dint  of  interrogation,  we 
learned  that  thev  were  haunted  with  evil  spirits.  The  tenant  of  one  had 
abandoned  it,  and  the  other  was  about  to  follow  his  example,  as  the  fiend  gave 
him  neither  peace  or  rest  Curious  to  know  the  particulars  of  this  preter- 
natural visitation,  we  learned,  that  besides*  the  usual  dismal  screams  and 
extraordinary  noises  which  were  continually  disturbing  the  people  at  all  hours 
of  the  night,  with  invisible  footsteps  moving  continually  up  and  down  the 
stairs,  the  man  and  his  wife  had  the  night  before  the  ocular  proof  of  the 
demon's  presence.  They  had  for  supper  a  pigeon-pye,  and  having  picked 
the  bones,  they  laid  them  on  a  plate :  to  their  terror  and  astonishment  the 
hones  began  to  move,  and  at  length  took  wing  and  fiew  about  the  room. 
The  tenant  who  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  stoutrhearted  fellow,  that 
feared  neither  man  nor  devil,  now  addressed  Uie  demon  whom  he  supposed 
to  be  the  primum  mobile,  and  called  on  him  in  the  name  of  God  to  tell  why 
he  disturbed  them ;  hut  he  could  get  no  answer,  and  the  bones  disappeared 
through  the  loft  This  resurrection  was  a  miracle  of  so  visible  and  palpable  a 
nature,  that  the  agency  of  evil  spirits  could  be  no  longer  doubted,  and  die 
aflair  has  excited  general  terror  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  some  respectable 
persons,  who  are  very  strict  in  their  religious  belief,  and  entertain  a  most 
orthodox  hatred  to  popery  and  its  superstitions,  actually  sent  for  a  clergyman 
to  exorcise  the  houses  and  expel  the  demon !  We  certainly  did  not  expect  to 
find  ghosts  in  London  so  late  as  the  year  1830,  and  Cock-lane  revived  in 
Hampstead-road. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


ABSENTEES. 


The  increased  and  increasing  misery  of  Ireland  is  really  an  appalling 
subject  llie  last  months  present  us  with  a  series  of  details,  each  more 
afflicting  than  the  other,  where  either  the  poor  people  lie  down  and  die  in  silent 
despair,  and  their  emaciated  bodies  are  found  cnoaking  up  the  ditches ;  or 
roused  by  a  sense  of  intolerable  suffering,  they  rise  and  burst  open  stores. 
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plunder  markets,  and  lawlessly  seize  on  provkion  where  they  can  find  it 
This  is  not  confined  to  one  spot,  but  has  spread  over  almost  every  county  in 
Ireland,  particularly  in  Connaught,  Leinster,  and  Munster;  we  know  it 
occurred  in  Dunshaughlin,  and  many  other  places  where  no  notice  was  taken 
of  it  in  the  new^pers.  Among  the  afflicting  instances  of  individual  misery 
there  are  some  highly  characteristic  of  the  people :  a  poor  man  in  the  ooun^ 
of  Tipperary,  was  seen  tottering  along  the  road  by  another,  who  was  eating 
his  scanty  meal  of  potatoes.  He  immediately  followed  him  with  one  in  his 
hand,  which  the  stranger  seized  and  endeavoured  to  devour  voraciouslT ;  the 
effort  was  too  much,  it  stuck  in  his  throat,  and  he  died  by  the  road  side. 
Another  presented  the  last  drop  of  milk  he  had  to  a  famished  neighbour ;  the 
relief  came  too  late,  he  soon  after  expired.  These  things  are  not  the  events 
of  this  year  only,  or  of  the  last,  but  they  are  those  of  eveiy  year ;  they  are 
going  on  progressively,  increasing  from  bad  to  worse.  Will  nothing  be  done 
to  remedy  this  unparalleled  evil? — ^is  Ireland  to  continue  to  be  held  up  to  the 
world,  as  far  as  universal  poverty  and  misery  are  indicative,  an  example  of  the 
worst  governed  country  to  be  found  in  ancient  or  modem  times  ? 

One  of  the  causes  assigned  for  this  state  of  things,  is  the  nnmber  of 
absentees,  and  this  has  been  a  source  of  complaint  from  the  earliest  times, 
as  the  prime  source  of  the  unprosperous  state  of  the  country.  So  early  as  the 
year  1386,  an  ordinance  of  the  42  of  Edward  III.,  respecting  Ireland, 
states,  Les  ditz  mal  (the  conduct  of  the  absentees)  aveneez  en  perdition  de  la 
dite  Terre.  In  1601,  a  writer  of  '*  Remarks  on  the  Affairs  of  England  and 
Ireland,*'  states,  that  the  amount  of  drainage  of  wealth,  by  absentees  in  different 
ways,  was  JC  136,01 8  per  annum.  In  1729,  a  work  attributed  to  Mr. 
T.  Prior,  contains  a  list  of  absentees  and  the  money  they  drew  from  the 
kingdom  in  various  ways,  which  amounted  annually  to  £627,799.  Arthur 
Young,  in  1779,  states  it  at  £732,200.  But  an  alphabetical  list  of  names  and 
particulars,  published  in  1782,  makes  it  amount  to  the  sum  of  jD2y232y222. 
This  was  when  the  country  had  a  resident  legislature,  and  the  nobility  and 
gentry  had  not  only  a  motive,  but  a  necessity  lor  continuing  at  home.  Since 
Qie  Union,  the  motive  and  the  necessity  have  been  transferred  to  England ; 
Ireland  has  been  since  that  time  altogetiier  abandoned,  and  the  nobility  and 
gentry  not  only  have  no  motive  to  abide  at  home,  but  they  must  of  necettUy 
go  abroad ;  and  they  now  drain  from  the  wretched  country  £4^00 fiOO 
sterling  every  year,  wrung  from  the  ragged  peasants  of  Ireland,  to  be  spent 
among  the  pampered  shop-keepers  of  Enelana. 

M'C  ullocn  and  his  paradoxical  disciples  say,  this  is  all  the  better  for  the 
Irish  peasant  We  wish  to  God  they  were  sent  to  the  country,  to  try  the 
effects  of  their  own  theory  on  themselves.  We  should  like  to  see  these 
persons  living  in  a  roofless  cabin,  on  one,  a  scanty,  meal  of  wet  potatoes  in  the  day, 
washed  down  with  ditch  water.  These  cold-blooded  politicians  remind  us  of 
the  ancient  philosopher,  who  stretched  himself  at  ease  iipon  his  couch,  and 
coolly  argued  with  his  slave  upon  the  rack,  that  pain  was  no  evil. 

mien  similar  intolerable  mstress  occurred  sometime  ago,  as  it  sometimes, 
but  very  rarely  does,  from  local  causes  in  England,  and  the  people  helped 
themselves  to  food,  one  of  the  judges,  we  think  it  was  Justice  Bayley,  said 
from  the  bench,  that  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  an  Englishman,  under 
such  ciroumstances,  would  lie  down  and  die,  if  food  was  any  where  within  his 
reach.  This  laudable  sympathy  for  a  countryman,  does  not  pervade  the  Irish 
aristrocracy.  When  it  was  mentioned  in  the  house  of  peers,  that  the  poor  pe<^k 
of  Limerick,  driven  by  intolerable  privation  of  food,  had  seized  some  flower  and 
potatoes  which  some  rich  merchajnts  had  stored  up.  Lord  Limerick  rose,  and 
reprobated  the  starving  wretches,  denouncing  them  before  all  England  as 
thieves  and  house-breakers.  We  tell  thb  stonv-hearted  peer,  that  rack 
language  was  cruel  and  indecent,  and  that  it  would  be  more  his  duty  to  go 
home  and  relieve  them  out  of  his  large  fortune,  than  to  come  to  England  tt» 
abuse  them.  He  seems  to  be  one  of  those  persons  who  have  no  national 
attachment,  who  rejoice  in  an  opportunity  of  abusing  the  country  that  ga>c 
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them  birth,  and  whose  conduct  has  given  rise  to  the  odious  proTerb,  **  set  an 
Irishman  upon  a  spit,  and  you  will  soon  find  another  to  roast  him.'' 

As  the  only  and  effectual  remedy  for  the  evil  of  absentees,  a  repeal  of  the 
act  of  union  was  proposed  in  the  House  of  Commons  As  Englishmen  \ve 
would  deprecate  such  a  measure  now,  though  we  cannot  think  with  Sir 
Charles  WethereU,  that  "  the  proposition  was  high  treason ;''  we  cannot  help 
saying  that  the  Irish  have  great  reason  to  complain  of  the  union.  It  has  now 
been  in  operation  thirty  years,  and  the  misery  of  the  country  seems  every  day 
increasing,  and  that,  we  think,  principally  by  the  abstraction  of  four  millions 
a  year,  which  ought  to  be  circulated  at  home  by  a  resident  gentry.  As  a 
remedy  for  this,  it  has  been  suggested  by  some  of  our  contemporaries,  that  the 
parliament  should  assemble  periodically  in  Dublin.  This  proposition,  put 
lorth  perhaps  in  jest,  now  becomes  a  subject  of  serious  consideration ;  such  an 
arrangement  would  at  once  disarm  the  enemies  of  the  union  of  their  strongest 
argument  against  it.  The  influx  of  such  a  number  of  people  of  wealth  into  so 
poor  a  country,  and  the  circulation  instead  of  the  abstraction  of  so  many 
millions  among  starving  peasants  and  idle  mechanics,  must  produce  a  salutary 
effect  The  experiment  is  founded  in  justice  and  expediency,  and  it  is  worth 
trying. 


THE  CUT  AND   DRY  SYSTEM. 

A  MIGHTY  outcry  has  been  lately  raised  against  a  new  invention  of  the 
London  publishers,  denominated  by  its  opponents  "  the  cut  and  dry  system  of 
reviewing."  For  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated,  we  must  explain.  Dr.  Lardner 
(we  believe  it  originated  with  him),  for  example,  sends  to  tne  newspapers  with 
each  number  of  his  Cyclopaedia  a  printed  slip,  containing  extracts  from  it 
These  extracts  are  of  course  judiciously  made,  and  are  in  general  interesting 
and  striking  anecdotes,  that  serve  at  once  to  advertise  the  work,  and  to  supply 
excellent  paragraphs  to  fill  the  columns  of  a  newspaper  in  the  absence  of 
matter  of  more  immediate  importance.  We  confess  that  we  can  see  nothing 
objectionable  in  such  a  plan.  If  a  critic  is  resolved  to  review  a  book  without 
reading  it,  he  can  do  so  whether  or  not  the  publisher  assists  him  with  a  ready 
made  Quotation;  but  the  probability  is,  that  his  ''cut  and  dry"  help  will 
enable  nim  to  lay  before  his  readers  a  passage  of  more  value  than  the  one  by 
a  slight  glance  he  might  select  But  this  is  not  the  object  The  plan  is 
invented  and  designed  ror  the  use  of  newspaper  editors  alone,  and  to  uiem  it 
is  exceedingly  useful.  We  have  all  heard  tne  story— or  rather  stories,  for  it 
has  been  ''multiplied  exceedingly"— of  the  editor  who,  when  he  wanted  to  fill 
up  a  comer,  committed  an  "  atrocious  murder,"  or  a  "  daring  robbery,"  the 
contradiction  of  which  afforded  matter  to  fill  up  another  comer  the  next  day. 
But  without  resorting  for  argument  to  such  extreme  cases,  it  is  certain  that 
newspaper  editors  are  continuallv  puzzled  to  know  how  to  complete  their  daily 
sheet,  which  must  contain  no  blank  for  want  of  news  to  cover  it  This  evil 
has  been  removed  by  this  new  invention.  It  is  now  usual  for  an  editor  to  place 
one  of  these  aforenamed  "  slips"  by  his  side,  and  when  at  a  loss  for  materiel^ 
he  resorts  to  it,  to  the  great  convenience  of  himself,  and  the  manifest  advantage 
of  his  readers,  who  have  to  pemse  paragraphs  that  are  valuable  and  agreeable, 
instead  of  the  trash  that  would  otherwise  inevitably  occupy  their  places. 


THE    POET    LAUREAT. 


The  Literary  Gazette,  a  few  weeks  since,  contained  a  review  of  Charles 
Lamb's  "Album  Verses,"  in  which  Mr.  Jerdan  passed  some  severe,  but  bv  no 
means  unfair,  remarks  upon  that  publication.  As  a  public  critic,  he  had  an 
undoubted  right  to  express  his  opinion  freely,  and  he  did  so.  Mr.  Charles 
Lamb  himself,  in  all  probability,  considering  that  as  it  was  his  vocation  to 
write,  80  it  was  Mr.  Jerdan's  to  criticise,  remained  satisfied  under  the  censure, 
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and  ibought  no  more  of  the  matter.  Not  so,  howerer,  liis  friend  the  Poet  Lau- 
reat,  who  must  needs  enter  the  axena,  and  throw  a  squib  at  the  editor  of  the 
Literary  Gazette,  and  at  the  same  time  another  at  a  personage  he  denominates 
**  Small  Jeffrey :"  we  presume  the  late  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  The 
lines  are  smart  and  clever — and  so  are  many  of  the  filthy  outpourings  of  Dr. 
Wolcot's  filthy  mind — ^but  they  are  gross  and  vulgar  in  the  extreme,  and  can 
do  little  credit  to  the  good  ta«te,  good  sense,  or  good  feeling  of  Dr.  Southey. 
There  is  an  old  saying,  ''Those  who  have  houses  of  glass  shomd  be  careful  how 
they  throw  stones ;"  lew  individuals  have  laid  themselves  more  open  to  attack 
than  Dr.  Southey.  He  has  enough  to  do  to  fight  his  own  battles ;  and  should 
have  remembered,  that 

**  They  who  in  quarrels  interpose 
Must  often  wipe  a  bloody  nose.*' 

Dr.  Southey  is  himself  a  reviewer,  and  has  stabbed  many  an  author,  young  and 
old,  protected  by  a  disguise  that  Mr.  Jerdan,  as  the  avowed  editor  of  the  Lite- 
rary Gazette,  cannot  wear.  We  believe  this  latter  gentleman  as  litUe  actuated 
by  personal  or  party  motives  as  any  critic  that  ever  lived ;— «an  any  friend  or 
admirer  of  Dr.  Southey  say  as  much  of  him  ? 


ANTI-DOELLING  ASSOCIATION. 


We  are  happy  to  find  that  the  subject  of  duelling,  to  which  we  endeavoured 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  in  a  former  number,  is  not  likely  to  be  passed 
over  with  indifference.  Our  excellent  contemporary,  the  "  Christian  Examiner,'^ 
has  taken  it  up  warmly  and  has  detailed  the  proceedings  of  the  "^  Associa- 
tion for  the  Suppression  of  Duelling,''  established  in  Dublin.  They  have 
organized  themselves  into  a  regular  body,  and  entered  into  excellent  resolutioDs. 
It  was  stated  at  their  last  meeting,  that  a  law  exists  in  Virginia,  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  "  lliat  no  person  connected  as  principal  or  second  in  a  duel 
shall  be  admitted  to  vote,  shall  be  received  as  a  witness,  or  shall  hold  any  office  of 
trust  or  emolument  in  the  state ;"  and  it  was  very  properly  suggested  that  a  similar 
law  should  be  enacted  in  England,  "  that  every  man  who  should  be  concerned, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  a  duel,  should  be  for  ever  disqualified  from  holding 
any  office  imder  the  crown  or  in  the  state."  Certainly  such  a  law  would  strike 
at  the  root  of  the  core,  as  it  would  directly  operate  upon  those  among  whom 
the  practice  is  most  prevalent,  and  whose  pernicious  example  influences  every 
other  class  in  the  communitv.  Who  can  escape  a  contagion  propagated  by 
the  prime  ministers  of  England ;  or  refuse  to  follow  where  Pitt,  Castlereagh, 
Canning,  and  Wellin^n,  have  led  the  way  ?  We  recollect  the  ^  Qnarteriy 
Review''  dwelling  with  just  and  laudable  asperity,  some  time  ago,  on  the 
practice  of  duelling  among  the  public  functionaries  of  the  United  States.  We 
trust  this  powerful  periodical  will  resume  the  subject,  and  not  spare  the  public 
functionaries  at  home. 

We  stated  in  a  preceding  number  that  the  ministers  and  members  of  the  dis- 
senting congregations  in  Dublin  had  petitioned  parliament  "  to  institute  an 
enquiry  into  the  administration  of  the  existing  laws  on  the  subject,  and  to 
enact  others,  if  necessary,  for  the  abolition  of  the  crime."  We  have  now  to  add 
that  the  established  clergy  of  the  archdiocese  of  Dublin,  have  also  presented 
a  petition  to  parliament    It  contains  the  following  passage : — 

"  Your  petitioners  would  humbly  suggest  that  duelling  is  a  crime  of  a  cha- 
racter so  special,  that  it  requires  to  be  separated  from  other  offences  by  whicb 
life  is  endangered,  and  demands  pecuhar  enactments,  and  peculiar  punish- 
ments. It  arises  from  circumstances  interwoven  vnih  the  constitution  of 
modem  society ;  it  is  attempted  to  be  justified  by  the  perverted  fedings  of 
public  opinion;  it  is  supported,  unhappily,  by  the  example  of  many  whose 
characters  are  regarded  in  other  respects  as  estimable;  and  though  betraying 
an  inconsistency  with  real  fortitude,  an  ignorance  or  contempt  of  du^,  and  » 
deficiency  of  moral  courage  ;  though  it  involves  murder  of  a  chanctfr  the 
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most  deliberate,  and  in  its  consequences  has  plunged  into  ruin  many  innocent 
victims ; — ^it  is  yet  too  closely  connected  with  the  vices,  the  passions,  and  the 
prejudices  of  society,  to  yield  to  ordinary  remedies.  Your  honourable  house 
will  consider  whether  a  special  enactment  of  the  legislature  is  not  imperatively 
called  for  by  such  circumstances." 

We  heartily  concur  in  these  sentiments ;  but  we  think  them  too  refined.  A 
peiBon  once  endeavoured  to  excuse  a  lady,  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  acted 

wrong,  by  sundry  excuses.    **  Sir,*'  said  the  doctor,  **  the  woman  is  a , 

and  there  is  no  more  to  be  said.'*  We  say,  **  to  kill  a  man  deliberately  in  a  duel  is 
murder^  and  there  is  no  more  to  be  said."  There  is,  therefore,  an  ample  remedy 
under  existing  laws,  if  duly  acted  on  by  a  determined  and  conscientious  Jury, 
We  know  there  are  such  now  in  England,  who  will  find  the  next  fatal  offence 
of  this  kind,  wilfvC  murder,  and  Uie  judge,  under  such  a  verdict,  mutt  pro> 
Bounce  the  sentence  of  an  ignominious  execution.  Let  this  be  carrie<1  into 
effect  in  the  usual  way,  as  on  other  felons,  without  favour  or  respect  to  persons, 
and  we  pledi^e  ourselves  for  the  extinction  of  the  crime,  without  any  further 
legislative  enactments.  A  wretched  culprit  once  justly  taid  to  a  judge,  **it  is 
hard  to  be  hanged  for  stealing  a  sheep."  ^  You  are  not  to  be  hanged,*'  said  his 
lordship,  ^  so  much  for  stealing  the  sheep,  as  that  sheep  may  not  be  stolen." 
Yet  we  still  hang  the  starving  wretch  who  takes  his  neighbour's  mutton,  and 
will  not  hang  the  pampered  gentleman  who  takes  his  neighbour's  life,  when 
there  is  a  similar,  but  much  stronger,  reason  for  it 

We  are  glad  to  find,  however,  that  the  first  association  ever  formed  in  these 
kingdoms  ror  the  purpose  of  suppressing  this  practice  is  to  \e  found  in  the 
country  where  it  was  most  prevalent.  It  is  but  natural  that  where  the  crime 
was  most  flagrant,  it  should  excite  most  attention.  It  is  certain  that  a 
challenge  has  already  been  refused  in  the  county  of  l*lare,  and  Migor  Macnar 
mara  lias  declined  to  meet  Mr.  Steele,  in  any  other  way  than  by  a  criminal  in- 
formation. It  augurs  well  for  the  peace  of  the  country,  when  a  Mac  Namara 
has  set  such  an  example ;  and  we  nope  to  see  the  time  when  even  the  *'  fire* 
eaters'*  of  Connaught  will  be  content  to  die  in  their  beds,  without  other 
men'$  blood  on  their  liands  or  conscienceSt 


THE  PBENCB   RfiVOLUTION. 

The  past  month  will  be  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Europe  as  having  given 
birth  to  events  alike  honourable  and  useful  to  mankind.  The  plan  of  **  The 
British  Magazine  **  excludes  political  topics  frpm  discussion  in  its  pages ;  but 
to  have  passed  over  tuch  an  **  event"  without  any  notice,  could,  we  consider, 
scarcely  nave  been  justified.  We  shall  take  some  future  opportunity  of  histo- 
rically de$erHnng  the  circumstances  that  render  80  TPcmorable  the  latter  days 
of  the  month  of  July,  1830. 
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REVIEWS. 


Journal  of  a  Tour,  made  by  Senor  Juan  de  Vega,  the  Spanish  Minstrel 
of  1828-9,  through  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  a  character  assumed  hy  an 
English  Gentleman.    2  vols.    London :  Simpldn  and  Marshall. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  tliis  to  be  the  most  extraordinary 
production  we  have  ever  seen ;  for  we  could  not  have  believed  that  even  in 
this,  the  brazen  affe  of  literature,  the  degree  of  effrontery  necessary  for  the 
accomplishment  of  such  a  publication  as  this  ''Journal"  could  have  been 
anywhere  found  within  the  compass  of  tlie  three  kingdoms.  Falstaff  and 
Bobadil  hide  their  heads  and  look  modest  beside  this  English  gentleman  with 
a  Spanish  name.  We  are  not  so  much  surprised  at  the  impudence  required 
and  displayed  in  undertaking  such  a  tour — if  it  was  ever  (of  which  we  have 
some  doubts)  undertaken  at  all.  There  are  many  besides  him,  probably,  to 
whom  the  thing  would  appear  a  very  good  joke,  and  who  would  venture  upon 
the  excursion,  from  the  conviction  that,  like  our  author,  they  had  little  renne- 
ment  or  delicacy  to  lose.  But  we  hope  and  think  that  there  is  no  one  besides 
this  self-styled  Senor  Juan  de  Vega,  who  could  have  been  guilty  of  such 
volumes  as  these — who  could  have  been  depraved  enough  to  write  the  dis- 
gusting narrations  that  form  more  than  two-thirds  of  this  Journal. 

The  tour,  we  presume,  had  its  origin  in  the  tedium  vita ;  he  wanted  some- 
thing to  do,  and  recollected  that  during  his  stay  in  Columbia  he  had  become 
acquainted  with  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  Spaniards,  that  he  spoke  their 
language,  played  upon  the  guitar,  knew  several  emigrants,  and  was  besides  of 
a  very  dark  complexion.  These  advantages  were  no  sooner  remembered  than 
turned  to  account.  "What,  thought  I,  if  I  assume  the  appearance  and 
personate  one  of  those  unfortunate  characters,  whose  distress  ana  persecutions 
have  always  found  a  svmpathetic  asylum  in  the  breasts  of  my  own  generous 
countrymen,  and  travel  through  these  hospitable  kingdoms  ?"  And  he  at  once 
determined  upon  it,  in  order  to  gratify  his  thirst  for  a  knowledge  of  mankind, 
and  to  get  information  respecting  the  provincial  habits  of  the  people.  Accord- 
ingly, after  due  rehearsals  of  the  Spanish  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and  ''  coUtv 
quial  muscular  movement  of  the  features,"  he  enveloped  himself  in  a  cloak, 
jacket,  Sec,  turned  his  collar  over  upon  his  shoulders,  and  with  his  guitar  slung 
round  him,  started  upon  his  career  of  minstrelsy  about  the  latter  end  of 
August,  1818. 

We  are  now  favoured  with  a  most  minute  relation  of  his  adventures  in  the 
various  places  he  visited,  and  are  carried  successively  through  Margate,  Deal, 
Dover,  Hastings,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Worthing,  Portsmouth,  Southamptoii, 
Salisbury,  Bath,  Bristol,  from  thence  into  Wales,  and  lastly  to  Ireland.  In 
each  of  these  places,  abundant  means  are  furnished  for  the  gratification  of 
his  desire  for  knowledge.  He  is  received  most  kindly  and  hospitably  by  all 
classes ;  is  diverted  by  the  reception  he  meets  with  from  the  lower  order  of 
his  entertainers,  and  flattered  by  the  attentions  paid  to  him  by  the  more  poliu 
and  distinguished.  He  seems  equally  delighted  with  the  pence  and  piaiss: 
that  he  receives.  But  the  gratification  administered  to  his  ranity  was 
universal ;  and  to  an  egotist,  like  the  author  (if  tliere  be  one  like  him),  sach  a 
trip  as  this  must  indeed  be  travelling  in  paradise.  Wherever  he  went,  he  was 
received  "  with  praise  and  love ;"  smiles  welcomed  him  ui,  and  sighs  followed 
him  out.  But  it  was  the  fairer  part  of  the  creation  that  most  attracted  hU 
attention ;  and  it  seems  to  us  that  this  tour  was  undertaken  for  the  exjm^s 
purpose — a  most  amiable  and  enlightened  one  truly! — of  exerting- a  Idsd  of 
theatrical  and  romantic  interest  over  the  minds  of  certain  very  silly  coonUy- 
maidens,  of  polluting  the  purity  of  the  innocent,  and  pandering  to  the 
and  vanities  of  tlie  weak*    If  we  are  to  credit  this  motal  minstrel's 
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(and  we  think  it  more  charitable  to  doubt  them)  we  must  infer  that  ho  has 
broken  the  hearts,  or  at  least  trifled  with  the  sensibilities  of  one  half  of  the 
inhabitants  of  erery  town  he  visited.  Every  female  he  meets  looks  at  him 
with  large  black  eyes,  and  exhibits  a  pretty  mouth  with  very  white  teeth.  All 
Hiis  is  told  with  the  coarsest  feeling,  and  in  language  as  coarse  almost  as  the 
meaning.  To  young  ladies  he  is  self-satisfied  and  insinuating ;  to  older  ones, 
if  they  pay  him  any  attention,  he  displays  a  brutal  sincerity  that  breaks  out 
into  such  an  exclamation  as  the  following :  "  *  Alas,  poor  devil  V  said  I,  as 
I  went  away,  *  1  fear  some  spirit  has  bound  you  to  be  rather  loving  in  your 
old  days,  but  I  am  not  the  fellow  to  try  it  on  with/ "  This  marks  the  man  of 
refinement  as  well  as  the  man  of  feeling.    Even  when  he  was  seriously  in 

love  (for  he  professes  to  have  been  once  "  caught")  with  Miss  La ,  at 

Pontypool,  he  says,  amidst  a  parting  scene  of  real  tenderness,  as  he  would  have 
us  believe,  on  botli  sides,  "  I  was  not  behindhand  of  course  in  saying  a  few  soft 
nothings  by  way  of  a  just  acknowledgment  to  her."  Occasionally  he  can  be 
very  pathetic,  and  creates  intense  interest  by  the  agitation  and  grief  in  which 
whole  families  are  plunged  at  his  departure,  lliis  was  particularly  the  case 
at  Southampton,  where  an  artist  and  his  wife  lavished  kindnesses  upon  him, 
which  we  regret  should  have  been  shewn  to  one  so  entirely  destitute  of  good 
manners  and  moral  feeling. 

In  Ireland,  it  seems,  he  was  less  successful,  though  introduced  into  the 
first  circles.  His  feelings  were  hurt  at  being  obliged  to  ask  for  money  at  the 
end  of  his  song;  and  he  proceeds  with  most  unblushing  earnestness,  to  abuse 
all  Dublin  for  its  niggaroly  and  unnatural  conduct,  although  they  patronized 
a  concert  for  his  benefit,  and  put  five-and-twenty  pounds  into  his  pocket.  At 
Lady  Morgan,  indeed,  he  levels  his  abuse  most  alarmingly ;  it  seems  she  gave 
him  four  shillings  instead  of  five,  and  thus  incurs,  his  most  gentlemanly 
indignation.  Of  course,  I^dy  M.,  if  she  did  not  immediately  detect  the 
imposture,  wjjis  disgusted  with  his  impudence  and  pretensions,  and  immediately 
Raw  that  he  was  not  a  fitting  object  of  charity,  scarcely,  perhaps,  of  courtes}'. 
We  are  glail  to  have  seen  this  testimony  to  her  discrimination. 

Of  his  history  previous  to  the  commencement  of  this  tour,  he  tells  us  little, 
except  that  he  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  was  swindled  out  of  a  thousand 
pounds  in  Columbia ;  nor  do  we  learn  any  thing  much  more  important  of  him 
than  that  he  thinks  a  **  pretty  girl"  (the  phrase  occurs  twice  in  every  page) 
better  than  a  physician ;  that  he  has  a  most  delicate  aversion  to  smoking,  and 
a  supreme  horror  of  beer,  which,  previous  to  his  travels,  he  actimlly  conceived 
to  be  made  entirely  of  hops!  Ot  his  personal  qualifications  he  takes  care  to 
give  UB  an  idea  by  a  portrait ;  in  addition  to  which  he  is  kind  enough  to  tell 
us  what  Mr.  De  Ville  thinks  of  his  head,  and  assures  us  that  he  has  been 
reckoned  very  handsome,  and  extremely  like  one  of  MurilIo\s  portraits. 

Tlie  money  which  he  collected — ^it  was  obtained  principally  from  the  rich, 
as  he  made  it  a  rule  to  take  as  little  as  possible  from  the  poor — amounting  to 
about  fifty-six  pounds,  was  handed,  it  seems,  to  the  committee  for  the  relief  of 
the  Spanish  emigrants.  What  he  intends  to  do  with  the  profits  of  his 
"Journal*'  is  not  stated ;  perhaps,  if  he  still  affect  to  be  disinterested,  he 
will  transmit  them  to  the  French.  It  would  be  moro  honest  in  him  to  return 
the  money  to  the  persons  whom  he  has  tricked  and  insulted,  whose  feelings  he 
has  outraged,  and  whose  kindness  he  has  aT)used.  But  he  does  not  scein  to 
be  in  the  slightest  degree  sensible  that  there  is  any  injury  in  the  case,  and 
congmtulates  himself  upon  a  dexterity  and  a  deception  that,  under  some 
circumstances,  would  have  consigned  him  to  the  tread-mill.  As  to  the 
dexterity  of  the  affair,  a  fourth-rate  actor  would  have  managed  the  thing 
better ;  and  as  to  the  deception,  if  he  does  (as  he  intimates)  move  in  the 
society  of  English  gentlemen,  let  them  beware  of  him.  Of  the  world  in  general 
some  may  possibly  laugh  at  his  impudence,  and  many  will  certainly  censure 
his  immorality — ^but  few  we  think  will  envy  him. 

llie  style  of  these  volumes  is  in  exact  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  tliera. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  one  who  pretends  to  a  more  extended 
acquaintance  with  other  languages)  or  who  manifests  so  much  ignorance  of 
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hU  own,  as  this  mock  descendant  of  Don  Lope,  and  real  inheritor  of  ih« 
morahi  of  Don  Juan. 


First  Love,  a  Novel,  in  d  vols.    London :  Saunders  and  Otdej. 

Disappointment  is  sometimes  a  very  agreeable  thing ;  and  aocoidingiy  we 
virere  very  much  delighted,  upon  opening  this  work,  to  find  that  it  was  not, 
what  we  had  shiewdly  suspected  it  to  be,  a  *^  fashionable  noveL'*  These 
volumes  are  another  evidence  of  what  the  fenuile  mind  is  capable,  when 
directed  to  subjects  which  it  understands,  feels,  and  appreciates ;  when  influ- 
enced by  emotions  that  are  not  bounded  by  the  confines  of  a  court  or  a  ooteiie 
•—not  regulated  by  artificial  localities,  but  created  and  set  in  motion  by  the 
springs  and  subtilties  of  nature,  by  the  workings  of  that  broad,  deep  stream  of 
inought  and  sensation  that  flows  and  is  ever  flowing  on  through  the  diannels 
of  the  human  heart.  We  have  intimated  that  **  First  Love"  is  the  prodncCioa 
of  a  female ;  we  draw  this  inference  from  a  circumstance  disooverable  in  eveiy 
page  of  the  work — ^that  none  but  a  female  would  have  analysed  the  passiim  of 
which  it  treats  with  so  much  earnestness  and  accuracy.  The  writer,  in  this 
illustrative  memoir  of  first  afiection,  is  like  one  who  has  the  advantage  of 
private  information  connected  with  his  subject,  and  who,  if  he  does  not  know 
'  all  the  facts  he  relates  from  experience,  is  at  least  conversant  with  them  from 

Sersonal  acquaintance.    The  author  has  seen,  if  she  has  not  felt,  what  she 
escribes.    In  order  to  be  sure  that  the  passion  more  particulariy  txeated  of  is 
really  a  **  first  love,"  she  has  fixed  its  date  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  lives  of 
her  two  principal  personages— Edmund,  an  orphan,  rescued  from  mendicants, 
and  reared  up  by  a  kind  and  noble  family,  being  only  five  years  old  at  the 
time ;  and  Lady  Julia,  the  daughter  of  his  protector,  having  been  about  the 
same  number  of  minutes  in  existence.    This  childish  attachment  grows  with 
them ;  tmtil,  from  the  intercourse  that  subsists  between  brother  and  sister,  thej 
arrive  at  a  more  constrained  but  not  less  delightful  state  of  intimacy,  and  begia 
mutually  to  perceive  the  nature  of  the  passion  that  inspires  them.    This,  how- 
ever, is  not  confessed  to  each  other  nor  to  any  one  else ;  and  the  usual  transi- 
tions of  doubt,  jealousy,  hope,  and  apprehension  ensue — ^love  still  presiding  over 
all,  unshaken  amidst  me  severest  trials.    Ecbnund  enters  the  navy,  and  anives 
at  distinguished  honours :  he  has  under  his  command  a  cousin  of  the  Lady 
Julia's,  St  Aubin,  who  is  his  rival ;  and  who,  having  discovered  the  secMt 
interest  subsisting  between  his  commander  and  his  cousin,  even  while  it  was 
scarce  known  to  themselves,  threatens,  on  being  rejected  by  the  latter,  to  divulge 
it,  and  to  revenge  himself  besides  upon  Edmund.    To  prevent  these  evik, 
Julia  is  forced  to  shew  a  feigned  kindness  towards  him,  and  to  assume  at  the 
same  time  a  proportionate  coldness  of  demeanour  towards  Edmund.    Scenes  of 
striking  interest  thus  ensue ;  until  St  Aubin,  his  plans  becoming  ripe,  finciUy 
carries  ofi*  his  cousin,  and  forging  Julia's  hand-writing,  leaves  a  note  to  explain 
and  excuse  her  voluntary  elopement.    Edmund,  being  still  at  sea,  o^^tures  a 
vessel,  and  discovers  to  his  astonishment  the  hapless,  and,  as  he  ooneeivei,  the 
guilty  Julia.    Still  no  explanation  takes  place ;  the  lady  being  contiiiually 
repulsed  by  the  cold  and  forbidding  manner  of  her  lover,  and  he  constantly  per* 
severing  in  the  silent  endurance  of  feelings  that  are  evidently  preying  upon  his 
fairest  hopes  of  life.    It  is  at  length  discovered  that,  while  at  sea,  he  had 
written  to  Julia,  disclosing  his  long-cherished  passion ;  and  had  received  la 
return  a  letter  that  at  once  extinguished  his  hopes,  confessed  a  pasBion  Ibr  her 
cousin,  and  entreated  his  perpetual  silence  upon  the  subject  whenever  thev 
might  meet     This  injunction  Edmund  faithfully  obeys,  until  8t.  Ambin's 
death  (who  is  accidentally  killed),  brings  the  mystery  to  light,  aad  Julia, 
by  disowning  the  fatal  letter,  plucks  the  *'  rooted  sorrow"  from  the  ndod  of 
Edmund,  who  ultimately,  besides  being  an  honoured  admiral  and  a  ddijghled 
husband,  is  discovered  ta  biQ  the  hfiir  of  the  house  of  Fitz-UUinr 
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There  tae  various  other  persons  whom  our  group  does  not  comprise ;  some  of 
them  drawn  with  yigour  and  talent  The  characters  most  to  our  taste  are  Julia 
and  her  sister,  who,  though  hardly  necessary  to  the  plot,  must  by  no  means  be 
left  out  of  the  picture.  The  contrast  between  those  loveW  creations,  not  of 
fancy,  we  hope — ^but  of  truth  and  reality — is  exquisitely  marked ;  and  while  it 
evinces  the  glowing  and  graceful  colouring  of  a  feminine  hand,  shows  also  the 
discrimination  and  delicacy  of  the  writer.  Nor  is  Edmund  an  e?ery-dar  hero: 
he  is  manly,  intelligent,  and,  above  all,  unaffected.  Tliis  is  the  term,  mdeed, 
that  we  can  most  truly  apply  (and  a  more  complimentary  one  we  could  not 
use),  to  the  general  style  and  character  of  the  volumes. 


Thoughts  on  Education  :  an  Address  delivered  to  the  Friends  and  Supporters 
of  Llandaff  House  Academy,  Regent-street,  Cambridge.  London:  Simpkin 
and  Marshall.   Cambridge :  Stevenson. 

This  is  a  very  sensible  production,  elegantly  written  and  ably  reasoned. 
It  contains  much  of  course  that  is  common  to  all  other  works  of  the  same 
kind,  but  much  also  which  bears  the  stamp  of  original  thought,  of  unborrowed 
argument  That  part  of  it  which  more  especiaUy  demamk  our  attention  on 
this  account,  is  the  view  taken  by  the  writers  (Messrs.  Johnson  and  Bligh)  of 
the  important  question  of  moral  education,  or  that  training  which  is  to  fit 
youth  for  another  world.  We  must  here  select  an  isolated  doctrine  for  a  brief 
discussion.  The  writers  express  their  "  disapprobation  of  all  attempts  to  excite 
pergonal  emulation,  whether  bv  proposing  rewards,  or  by  drawing  comparisons 
in  the  presence  of  those  to  whom  they  relate."  Many  will  start  at  such  an 
opinion,  especially  coming,  as  it  does,  from  those  who  in  the  daily  pursuit  of 
their  profession  must  have  had  abundant  opportunities  of  observing  the 
successful  operation  of  the  very  principles  they  deprecate.  It  appears  to  us, 
however,  that  all  reflecting  men  are  in  accordance  upon  this  subject  The 
same  proposition,  stated  in  another  form,  will  not,  we  think,  prove  repugnant 
to  the  real  perception  of  truth  in  anv  man.  *^  By  personal  emulation,"  says 
the  writer,  *'  we  understand  a  principle  which  leads  us  to  aim  at  proficiency 
in  any  pursuit,  not  from  its  own  intrinsic  value,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  dis- 
tinction which  it  confers."  Will  any  one  dilute  that  such  a  principle  is 
anti-christian — and  considering  it  on  grounds  which  all  will  acknowledge,  Uiat 
it  is  opposed  to  the  immutable  principles  of  moral  truth?  For  there  ai^ 
peroeptione— which  the  infidel  has  in  common  with  the  believer,  the  pagan  in 
common  with  the  Christian— of  a  moral  symmetry — ^the  outline  of  wnich  may 
be  clearly  discriminated  amid  all  the  ^  blurs  and  blots"  of  fallen  humanity. 

Men  of  all  ages  and  climes,  the  most  virtuous  equally  with  the  most 
depraved,  must  allow  that  it  is  more  in  conformity  with  truth  and  right  to  be, 
than  to  appear,  good.  The  transition  from  this  point  to  that  of  the  propriety 
of  personal  emiSation  (as  already  defined)  is  easy.  The  being  good  concerns 
the  individual  as  independent  of  eveiY  authority  but  that  of  the  source  of  his 
own  excellence;  the  appearing  good  is  the  unauthorised  assumption  of  a 
claim  which  he  perceives  recognized  among  his  feUow-men,  and  which  he 
makes  subservient  to  purposes  of  self-interest  The  motive  in  the  one  case  is 
the  approbation  of  God ;  in  the  other,  that  of  men.  Now,  he  whos  trives 
to  attain  exceUence  for  its  own  sake,  if  good ;  he  who  aims  at  it  for  the  sake 
of  the  distinction  it  may  confer,  appears  good.  But  we  must  forbear,  and 
refer  to  the  luminous  statements  and  arguments  of  the  pamphlet  itself  for  the 
full  development  of  this  important  moral  doctrine.  We  subjoin  an  extract,  as 
a  specimen  of  the  style  in  which  the  work  is  executed.  It  relates  to  teaching 
history:— 

<*  It  is  our  endeavour,  as  much  as  possible,  to  bring  the  plan  of  induction  to  bear 
upon  the  records  of  history.  We  give  our  pupils  a  general  principle,  and  reouire 
them  to  adduce  accordant  facts ;  such  an  one,  for  example,  as  tiiat  strength  of 
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character  consistfl  in  the  habitual  preference  of  the  future  to  the  present,  weakneti 
of  character  in  the  habitual  preference  of  the  present  to  the  future.  This 
principle,  which  is  a  sort  of  touch-stone  of  individual  and  national  character,  we 
Did  them  carry  with  them  into  all  their  historical  surveys,  as  wdl  as  into  all  their 
observations  upon  living  society.  A  principle  like  this  will  'grow  with  their 
growth,  and  strengthen  mth  their  strength ;'  its  circle  of  accordant  facts  may  be 
■mall  at  first,  but  ever}r  additional  page  of  history,  every  new  prospect  of  human 
nature,  will  enlarge  its  circumference,  until  it  comprise  all  that  appertains  to  time, 
and  conduct  them  to  the  sublime  conclusion,  that  eternity  is  the  only  legitimate 
futurity  of  a  rational  intelligence.  A  principle  like  this  comprehendis  aiUke  the 
vast  and  the  little ;  it  points  out  to  the  opening  mind,  on  the  one  hand,  the  monl 
weakness^  of  the  nations  whose  passions  were  exdusively  enlisted  in  the  scrrire 
of  immediate  gratification ;  and  on  the  other,  that  of  the  school-boy  who  lavishes 
the  resources  of  months  of  futurity  on  the  enjoyment  of  the  passing  hour.  It  marks 
the  difference  betwixt  the  heroism  of  the  Pagan,  and  that  of  the  Christian  martyr, 
between  the  undying  tenacity  >vith  which  the  one  dung  to  present  actoal 
privileges,  and  the  other  to  iuture  abstract  good ;  bet^'een  those  who  fooght  at 
the  straits  of  Thermopylae  for  freedom  of  body,  and  those  who  burnt  at  Smiuifield 
for  that  of  the  soul.** 


The  Northern  Tourist:  or,  Stran^r*s  Guide  to  the  North  and  North-west 
of  Ireland.    By  Philip  Dixon  Hardy,  Esq.,  M.  B.I.  A.    Dublin :  Curry. 

*'  And  sure  it  is  yet  a  most  beautiful  and  sweet  country  as  any  is  under 
heaven,  being  stored  throughout  with  many  goodly  rivers,  replenished  with  all 
sorts  of  fish  abundantly,  sprinkled  with  many  sweet  islands  and  goodly  lakes, 
like  little  inland  seas,  that  will  carrv  even  ships  upon  their  waters,  adorned 
with  goodly  woods  even  fit  for  builcfin;?  houses  ana  ships,  so  commodionsly, 
as  that  if  some  princes  in  the  world  had  them,  they  would  soon  hope  to  be 
lords  of  all  the  seas,  and  ere  long  of  all  the  world ;  also  full  of  Terr  good  ports 
and  havens  opening  upon  England,  inviting  us  to  come  unto  them,  to  see 
what  excellent  commodities  tliat  country  can  afford ;  beside  the  soyle  it  selfe 
most  fertile,  fit  to  yield  all  kinds  of  fniit  that  shall  be  committed  therennto. 
And,  lastly,  the  heavens  most  milde  and  temperate,  though  somewhat  moie 
moist  than  the  parts  toward  the  west."  In  these  flowing  and  harmonious 
sentences,  does  an  old  writer,  quoted  by  the  author  of  the  work  before  us, 
characterize  the  fair  domains  of  the  Emerald  Isle;  and  Mr.  Hardy  has 
afforded  ample  proof  that  the  picture  is  not  too  glowingly  coloured.  In- 
dependently of  its  utility  as  a  guide,  this  is  really  an  interesting  volume. 
The  descriptions  of  scenery  are  tastefully  touched  off,  and  the  whole  (oar 
author  would  say  the  entire)  pleasingly  diversified  by  local  anecdotes  of  much 
point  and  interest  We  will  give  a  spedmen  of  Uic  former  kind.  Having 
previously  traced  the  route  to  be  followed  in  visiting  the  Giant's  Causeway, 
he  proceeds : 

"  From  the  little  hills,  popularly  denomuuited  the  Stookans,  the  first  view  of 
the  Causeway  is  obtained,  and  a  more  sublime,  imposing,  and  beautiful  scene  could 
not  by  any  possibility  be  imagined  by  the  most  enthusiastic  mind,  than  that  which 
now  bursts  on  the  sight ;  an  immense  and  magnificent  bay,  indented  by  a  nomber 
of  capes  and  head-lands,  which  rise  around  from  a  height  of  350  to  400  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  presenting  at  all  points  a  variety  of  the  most  magnifieent  and 
interesting  views,  as  if  nature  and  art  had  united  their  energies  to  form  one  truly 
grand  and  splendid  picture.  Here  a  beautiful  colonnade  of  the  most  perfectly 
formed  massive  pillars,  finely  relieved  by  the  dark  basaltic  diff  into  which  th^ 
appear  inserted,  or  as  standing  out  in  bold  and  prominent  rehef ;  this  agaia 
succeeded  by  numerous  distinct  groups  and  ranges  in  the  columnar  form,  assuming 
a  variety  of  shapes  and  sizes ;  in  another  direction  the  dark  sides  of  the  mighty 
cliff  rising  up  like  the  walls  of  some  vast  edifice,  here  and  there  broken  down ; 
while  at  Uieir  base  appears  the  ponderous  %vreck  of  numerous  rocks  and  colttmoi 
flun^  from  their  original  position,  and  lyin^  in  wild  disorder ;  the  entire  scene 
forcing  upon  the  beholder  the  idea  that  he  is  contemplating  the  remains  of  ^ 
Other  equally  terrible  convulsion  of  nature*'* 


We  may  add,  that  the  ^  ork  is  very  neatly  '^  got  up ;"  it  does  much  credit  to 
the  Irish  press ;  and  eiffht  views,  engraved  by  Miller,  after  Petrie,  are  amongst 
the  prettiest  things  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen ;  there  is  also  a  well-executed 
map  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  a  plan  of  Belfast. 


Family  Classical  Library.    Vols.  7  and  8.    London :  Colbum  and  Bentley^ 

Th£  first  of  these  is  the  third  and  concluding  volume  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beloe's 
translation  of  '*  Herodotus,''  completing  a  most  cheap  and  convenient  edition  of 
a  most  useful  and  desirable  work.  Tlie  other  forms  the  first  volume  of  a  trans<* 
lation  of  "Virgil ;"  the  Eclogues  being  rendered  by  Archdeacon  Wrangham, 
and  the  Georgics  by  Mr.  Sotheby — names  worthy  of  being  associated  in  such 
a  cause,  and  well  qualified  by  their  own  brightness  to  reflect  the  golden  light 
of  the  great  ancient.  Archdeacon  Wrangham's  version  of  the  Eclogues  is  Sis- 
tingui-shed  by  a  fine  poetical  taste,  just  and  accurate  judgment,  and  a  profound 
acquaintance  alike  with  the  melody  and  the  meaning  of  its  original.  There 
are  many  delicate  touches  and  finished  turns  of  expression,  that  reflect  high 
credit  upon  his  own  talent,  and  upon  his  intimacy  with  tlic  more  hidden  beau- 
ties of  his  author,  Tlie  pastoral  simplicity,  the  elegance  and  case  that  charac- 
terize the  beautiful  verse  of  the  poet,  are  preserved  in  diction  almost  as  chaste, 
graceful,  and  unaffected.  Nor  is  this  version  remarkable  more  for  the  beauty 
than  for  the  brevity  of  its  language.  Wc  could  point  out  instances  where  the 
expression  is  singularly  terse  and  close,  and  yet  vigorous  and  unrestrained. 
The  translation  of  the  Georgics  by  Mr.  Sotheby  is  too  widely  known  to  the 
public  to  require  any  detailed  examination  of  its  merits.  It  is  a  production 
worthy  of  his  talents,  eminently  beautiful  in  itself,  and  evincing  as  strict  a 
fidelity  to  the  original  as  a  due  regard  to  poetical  efiect  will  allow.  The  fault 
of  these  compositions,  and  it  is  one  which  is  occasionally  evident  both  in  the 
"  Georgics"  and  the  "  Eclogues,"  is,  that  the  original  lustre  of  the  thought  is 
dimmed  and  weakened  by  the  polish  of  the  setting.  Softness,  too,  frequently 
takes  the  place  of  strength.  This  effect  is  considerably  increased  by  the  disad- 
vantage 01  appearing  in  the  same  volume  with  the  "  iEneid"  of  Dryden.  Few 
but  must  suffer  from  a  comparison  w  ith  so  great  a  master  in  music ;  and  great, 
indeed,  must  be  the  merits  of  a  work  that  could  safely  compete  with  a  perform- 
ance which  Pope  himself  (who  could  judge  of  translations  at  least,  if  he  failed 
in  translating)  has  described  as  *'  the  most  noble  and  spirited  version  in  any 
language."  The  "-Eneid"  will  be  completed  in  the  next  volume.  The  biogra- 
phical sketch  of  Virgil,  and  tlie  notes  collected  from  Penn,  Martyn,  and  others, 
together  with  those  appended  to  the  '^  Georgics,*'  are  appropriate  and  acceptable 
illustrations  of  the  text 


The  Day  of  Rest  ;  and  other  Poems,    Dublin  :  Curry  and  Co. 

We  admire  and  reverence  the  feeling  that  breathes  throughout  this  little 
volume;  we  acknowledge  the  purity  of  the  principles  in  which  it  wtts  composed^ 
and  we  respect  the  motives  that  prompted  its  publication.  Nothing  can  bo 
more  honourable  to  the  heart  of  the  writer,  or  speak  more  satisfactorily  for  his 
"  good  intentions."  But  we  cannot  help  suspecting  at  the  same  time  that  he 
has  committed  a  great  error  in  thinking  that  piety  must  necessarily  be  poetry, 
and  that  he  has  mistaken  the  generous  dictates  of  devotional  enthusiasm  for  the 
glow  and  fervour  of  poetical  inspiration.  Genius  does  not  at  all  times  go  hand 
in  hand  with  goodness ;  nor  docs  the  practice  of  all  the  cardinal  virtues  imply  the 
Dossession  of  mental  superiority.  Wnat  is  said  in  this  volume  had  much  better 
Jiave  been  said  in  prose ;  it  would  in  that  shape  have  had  precisely  the  same 
effect  as  a  composition,  and  would  besides  have  worn  an  air  of  greater  sincerity 
with  less  ostentation.  The  piece  addressed  to  ^  An  Elder  Sister  in  Aflliction^* 
b  the  happiest  of  the  short  poems ;  but  even  £rom  this  we  derive  little  giatificih 


tlon  beyond  tliat  whicti  we  experience  in  the  disoorerf  (an  impMant  one  to  liua 
at  least)  that  the  author  is  a  devout,  simple-minded,  and  amiiUile  man ;  that 
he  is  one  for  whom  no  other  fame  is  decreed  than  that  which  arises  from  honest 
deeds ;  that  he  enjoys  manj  opportunities  of  acquiring  the  esteem  of  his  fellow 
creatureS)  but  that  nature  never  intended  him  for  a  poet 


Liv£8  Of  British  Physicians.    No.  14,  of  the  ''Family  libraiy."    Manar. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  volumes  of  biography  that  ever  came 
under  our  notice.  We  have  laid  it  down  under  the  influence  of  a  vivid  impres- 
sion, that  the  author  has  not  claimed  too  much  for  the  profession  which  he  advo- 
cates by  this  luminous  display  of  the  excellence  of  many  of  its  members,  when 
he  says,  **  Nor,  perhaps,  could  any  other  walk  of  exertion  furnish  a  larger  pro- 

Sortion  of  names  emiaent  for  intellectual  zeal  and  power,  which  have  also 
eserved  to  be  handed  down  for  moral  dignity  of  character,  piety  to  God,  and 
benevolence  to  man.'* 

Almost  every  page,  from  the  life  of  Linacre,  which  commences  the  volume, 
to  that  of  Gooch,  which  concludes  it,  g^ves  rise  to  reflections  sufficient  to  bear 
out  the  author  in  his  assertion.  The  qualities  of  heart  and  fiumlties  of  mind 
to  which  he  refers,  shine  conspicuously  in  the  lives  of  the  eminent  men  whose 
professional  career  this  work  describes ;  and  the  book  altogether  cannot  but  be 
useful  to  those  who  aspire  to  eminence  in  the  same  deparUnent  of  active  busi- 
ness. Such  a  volume  may  be  worth  **  apples  of  gold'*  to  them ; — ^may  tend  to 
awaken  their  slumbering  energies,  nerve  their  relaxing  powers,  and  bring  back 
the  day-spiing  of  hope  which  the  clouds  of  calamity  had  smotheied  at  its 
bursting  forth.  Few  subjects  are  so  instructive  and  so  influential  upon  the 
character  as  biography ;  and  it  is  rare  to  find  exemplars  presented  to  view  in 
this  form,  so  worthy  on  the  whole  of  imitation  as  those  at  present  under  notice. 
But  we  will  advert  more  specifically  to  the  contents  of  the  volume.  It  compre- 
hends the  lives  of  eighteen  eminent  physicians,  in  the  selection  of  which  the  only 
guide  was,  as  the  author  asserts,  "  the  celebrity  obtained  in  the  world.''  A  few 
extracts  may  give  some  idea  of  the  general  style  of  execution,  though  it  mav  be 
premised,  that  the  work,  not  being  intended  merely  to  amuse,  but  to  instruct,  does 
not  by  any  means  abound  in  anecdotes  of  the  kind  which  we  shall  now  extract 
for  the  temporary  gratification  of  our  readers,  recommending  them,  whether 
professional  or  otherwise,  to  peruse  attentively  a  volume  which  they  cannot 
read  without  being  interested  aud  improved.  Our  first  extract  is  from  the  fife 
of  Radcliffe,  whose  anumalous  character  is  a  rtra  avis  in  ierrU  among  the 
majority  of  the  worthies  whose  memories  grace  this  volume. 

"  Richardson  relates  of  him  (  Radcliffe)  that  he  once  said  to  Dr.  Mead,  *  I  love 
you,  and  now  1  will  tell  you  a  sure  secret  to  make  your  fortune  :  use  all  mankmd  iff* 
— and  it  certainly  was  his  own  practice.  Radcline  himself  owned  that  be  was 
avaricious,  even  to  spunfpng  (whenever  he  could  contrive  to  do  it)  at  a  tavern  reck' 
oning,  a  sixpence  or  a  shilling  among  the  rest  of  the  company,  under  pretence  of 
hating  (as  he  ever  did)  to  change  a  guinea,  because  (mid  be)  it  sfys  awaif  $o  Jaid. 
He  «Mild  never  be  brought  to  puy  bills  without  much  following  and  iraportnoity ; 
nor  even  then,  if  there  appeared  any  chance  of  WMrying  out  his  erraitors.  A 
pavier,  after  long  and  fruitless  attempts,  caught  hhn  just  getring  oat  of  his  diarisC 
at  his  own  door,  in  Bloomsbury  Square,  and  set  upon  hiiit.  *  Why,  yon  rascal,' 
said  the  doctor,  *  dn  you  pretend  to  be  paid  for  such  a  piece  of  worm  ? — ^why,  3^08 
have  spoiled  my  pavement,  and  then  covered  it  over  with  earth  to  hide  your  bad  work.' 
*  Doctor,'  said  the  pavier,  *  mine  is  not  the  oiUy  bad  work  that  the  earth  hides.' 
'  You  dog,  you,*  said  Rttdclifie, '  are  you  a  wit  ?  Vou  must  be  poor — come  in,'  and 
paid  him." 

This  seemingly  parsimonious  man  was,  however,  a  most  bountifid  bcftofiielor 
publicly  aiKl  privateW,  by  name  and  anoaymousty,  and  left  i^0,000  ha  the 
establtshmeBl  of  the  HadcltiTe  Library,  witih  nmnctoitB  other  wf^mt^  ^  ■■  '^ 
His  present  biographer  eonoludea  hia  lile  thus  ^» 
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'*  If  tliis  fondness  for  money  be  truly  imputed  to  hitn,  it  must,  at  tbe  Same  time 
be  admitted  by  aU,  that 

*  — ^tbotuh  be  were  unsatisfied  in  getting 
( Whicn  was  a  sin),  yet  in  bestowing 
He  was  most  princely.'  '* 

The  latter  part  of  tbis  character  applies  also,  witb  even  additional  propriety, 
U>  Mead,  whose  munificent  patronage  of  learning  and  learned  men  is  alluded 
to  in  the  following  passage : — 

"  RadcliflTe  was  a  worthy  predecessor  of  Mead  in  the  magnificent  use  which  he 
made  of  his  fortune.  We  may  safely  challenge  any  country  to  produce  two  indi- 
Tiduals  of  the  same  profession,  and  flourishing  at  the  same  ^riod,  who  have  with 
equal  generosity  applied  their  revenue  to  the  promotion  of  science  and  of  erudition, 
and  to  the  relief  of  misery.  But  Mead  excelled  all  the  nobility  of  his  age  and 
country  in  the  encouragement  which  he  afforded  to  the  fine  arts,  and  to  the  study 
of  antiquity.  Considered  merely  in  the  light  of  a  patron,  he  would  remain  perhaps 
the  most  conspicuous  example  of  that  character  which  biography  has  celebrated ; 
bat  when  to  his  exertions  in  that  difficult  and  often  thankless  career,  are  added  the 
most  eminent  medical  practice  of  his  time,  consummate  acquirements,  and  literary 
labours  important  to  tne  healing  art,  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  select  his  equal 
among  the  annals  of  any  period.  Those  excellent  traits  do  not,  however,  complete 
his  portrait ;  a  noble  frankness,  suavity  of  nuinners,  moderation  in  the  estimation 
of  his  own  merit,  and  a  cordial  acknowledgment  of  the  deserts  of  his  contempo- 
raries— liberality,  not  merely  of  purse,  but  also  of  sentiment,  must  be  drawn,  in 
order  to  finish  the  likeness.'* 

Report  ascribes  the  authorship  of  this  interesting  volume  to  Dr.  Mac  Michael, 
and  there  is  every  reason,  from  the  style  and  manner  of  its  execution,  to  believe 
that  report  speaks  true. 


OiTTLTNEs   OF   HisTOEY.     No.  9,  of   Dt.  Lafdner's  Cabinet  Cyclopsdta. 
Longman. 

These  ^  outlines"  are  very  ably  sketched.  They  are  designed  (as  the 
writer  explains)  *'  to  be,  to  the  historical  volumes  of  tlie  Cyclopoedia,  what  in 
an  atlas  the  map  of  the  world  is  to  those  which  follow  it,  representing  in 
connection  what  they  exhibit  isolated,  and  displaying  the  relative  proportions 
and  importance  of  tne  several  parts."  It  is  in  fact  an  abridgement  of  the 
world's  memoirs,  executed  with  much  skill  and  taste,  and  judiciously  relieved 
by  the  occasional  introduction  of  general  remarks.  As,  however,  we  are  no 
great  advocates  for  what  are  called  philosophical  histories,  which,  being 
designed  to  spare  the  reader  the  trouble  of  reflecting  for  himself,  generally 
serve  rather  to  bewilder  the  judgment  than  to  inform  it ;  we  tliink  these 
remarks,  judicious  as  they  for  the  most  part  are,  might  with  advantage  have 
been  omitted,  to  allow  of  the  extension  of  the  simultaneous  narrative  to  the 
present  time.  At  present  it  terminates  with  the  events  of  the  year  1815,  so 
that  a  period  of  nearly  fifteen  years  remains  unrepresented  in  these  Outlines 
of  History*  This  we  consider  rather  unfortunate ;  the  subject  is  not  brought 
up,  according  to  the  professions  of  the  Cyclopsdia,  to  the  present  state  of 
information  upon  it,  and  yet  the  remaining  portion  is  insufficient  for  another 
volume. 

But,  howe%'er,  bating  this  and  a  few  other  minor  defects  (all  of  which  may 
imleed  admit  of  apology),  the  pi-esent  is  a  very  respect'ible  performance, 
executed  with  very  great  care,  and  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  work  admitted, 
original,  fiy  this  we  mean  it  is  not  a  scissors-and'-paste  production ;  it  has 
evidently  passed  through  the  mind  of  the  writer,  and  received  the  impress  of 
his  particular  mental  constitution.  I1ie  style  is  not  altogether  adapted  to  the 
Sdbject ;  it  is  somewhat  after  the  model  of  Gibbon,  and  Gibbon^s  style,  what- 
ever may  be  said  of  it  in  its  place,  is  not  the  best  fitted  for  an  epitome  like 
that  before  us.  But,  as  we  have  before  said,  the  work  is  good,  ana  might,  we 
would  suggest,  be  advaotageoiisly  used  as  a  school-book,  there  not  being,  to 
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our  knowledge,  any  work  on  uniTeisal  history  that  can  Tie  with  this  in  cheap- 
ness and  correctness.  We  will  just  give  one  specimen  of  the  manner  of  its 
execution — Csesar  is  the  subject : 

*'  He  was  near  Kemini,  on  the  bank  of  a  little  stream,  called  the  Rnbicon, 
where  proper  Italy  was  considered  to  end,  and  which  no  general  could  venture  to 
pass  without  permission  of  the  Senate,  under  penalty  of  being  declared  a  public 
enemy.  It  was  a  moment  of  importance,  not  to  Csesar  only,  but  to  the  future 
world.  Should  he  submit,  or  should  he  lead  his  army  i^inst  Rome,  against  his 
coimtry  ?  On  horseback,  in  the  open  air,  Cssar  all  night  long  pondered  these 
weighty  questions.  At  day-break  ms  anxious  soldiers  found  him  still  riding  to  and 
fro,  deep  sunk  in  thought.  At  length  he  cried,  *  The  die  is  cast!*  gave  hu  horse 
the  spurs,  and  sprang  across  the  stream  followed  by  his  troops. 


The  Pockkt  Fuench  Grammatical  akd  Critical  Dictionary";  containing 
the  Rules  of  Grammar  and  Pronunciation,  with  the  popular  errors  com- 
mitted in  French  conversation  both  in  France  and  England;  also  the 
peculiarities,  niceties,  and  difficulties  attending  French  composition,  &&, 
&c.,  6cc.    By  Gabriel  Surenue,  F.  A.  S.  £.  Teacher,  Edinburgh.  Edinburgh. 

Isr  establishments  where  the  old  plan  of  acquiring  languages  by  setting  out 
with  the  Grammar  and  Dictionary  is  in  use,  this  little  work  may  be  venr 
beneficial  to  the  more  advanced  student  of  the  French  tongue ;  in  those  which 
begin  by  putting  translations  into  the  pupiVs  hand — that  is  by  communicating, 
in  the  natuml  order,  the  language  before  the  grammar,  it  will  not  be  deemed 
so  valuable,  but  even  in  these  it  may  be  found  of  considerable  service.  In  the 
latter  case,  however,  a  work  like  the  present  is  not  to  be  resorted  to  for 
information,  but  rather  used  as  a  touchstone  of  tlie  pupiPs  knowledge.  He 
refers  to  a  book  of  miscellaneous  obsenations  upon  the  language,  such  as  the 
present,  and  examines  the  correctness  of  these  observations  by  comparing 
them  with  tiiose  he  has  himself  made.  Tlie  littie  book  before  ns,  which,  with 
regard  to  the  French  language,  treats  de  omnibuu  rehus  et  quibtudam  a/m, 
might,  we  imagine,  be  found  useful  in  following  out  such  a  method.  Its 
multifarious  and  incoherent  details  render  it  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  regular 
study;  and  some  previous  acquaintance  with  the  lauffuage  is  required  to 
render  it  useful,  even  as  a  book  of  reference.  We  consider  it,  however,  on  the 
whole,  much  superior  to  the  majority  of  similar  works.  It  is  very  carefully 
executed,  and  neatly  "  got  up.'' 


Outlines  of  a  Plan  for  the  Improvement  of  Prison  Disciplixe.    By  A. 
Wilson,  Deputy  Governor  of  Richmond  Bridewell,  Dublin.    Dublin. 

There  cannot  be  two  opinions  respecting  the  tendency  of  the  present 
system  of  prison  discipline.  While  its  proposed  object  is  to  improve  the  morals 
of  the  prisoners,  its  direct  operation  is  to  foster  the  seeds  of  vice  in  bosoms 
where  they  have  been  newlv  sown,  and  to  maintain  the  veteran  criminal  in 
his  course  of  infamy  and  ({egradation.  The  evidence  which  would  support 
Uiis  assertion,  and  even  aggravate  the  inference  to  which  it  is  intended  to 
lead,  is  voluminous  in  its  details,  and  all  tending  to  one  point — the  total 
inadaptation  of  the  present  system,  to  the  purposes  for  which  confinement  can 
be  theoretically  considered  expedient  If  men  are  sent  to  prison  as  a  punisb- 
raent,  they  should  not  be  maintained  (as  is  often  the  case)  in  a  state  of 
indolent  comfort ;  if  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  their  minds,  it  Is  the 
extreme  of  folly  to  anticipate  such  a  result  from  their  daily  association  with 
characters,  who  judged  in  the  aggregate  may  well  be  denominated  ^  the  vilest 
of  the  vile." 

The  writer  of  Uie  pamphlet  now  before  us  is  no  mere  theorist.  He  is  weQ 
acquainted,  by  daily  experience,  with  the  sulject  which  he  tieatSy  and  he 
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(diiapiy  states  facts.  From  these  interestinff  hut  melancholy  records  of  crime, 
we  team,  that  the  promiscuous  intercourse  between  the  novices  and  the  adepts 
in  villany,  necessarily  attendant  on  the  present  system  of  prison  discipline, 
not  only  leads  to  the  initiation  of  the  former  in  the  mysteries  of  crime,  but 
supplies  the  latter  with  all  the  requisite  materials  for  enlarging  the  sphere  of 
their  depredations,  as  soon  as  the  completion  of  the  required  term  of  imprison- 
ment shall  again  let  them  loose  upon  society.  We  give  an  extract  for  the  sake 
of  illustration :  '*  I  have  seen,"  says  the  writer,  "  practised  robbers  crowd  about 
the  recently  convicted  servants  and  young  apprentices,  to  obtain  information 
conducive  to  meditated  plunder ;  and  to  gain  such  secrets  of  unsuspecting 
private  families  as  might  ensure  the  success  of  their  intended  depreciations. 
I  enquired  a  few  days  ago,  of  one  of  our  most  active  peace-officers,  who  he 
thought  the  most  dangerous — ^the  robber  who  never  had  been  imprisoned,  or  he 
who  had  served  some  time  in  goal.  '  Oh,  Sur !'  he  replied,  *  no  comparison ; 
the  robber  who  has  not  been  in  prison  knows  comparatively  nothing  of  his 
business,  until  he  gets  instruction  in  prison :  this  is  the  great  school,'  said  he, 
'  where  they  are  all  taught  to  be  robbers.'  There  has  not  been  a  highway^ 
robbery  committed  in  the  county  or  city  of  Dublin  for  many  years,  that  was 
not  planned  in  Kilmainham-goal  or  the  city  prisons."  The  plan  bv  which  our 
writer  proposes  to  amend  the  present  discipline,  is  a  modification  oi  that  which 
has  often  oeen  previously  recommended — solitary  confinement.  The  period  of 
incarceration  in  solitude,  he  would,  however,  limit  to  a  few  weeks,  generally 
not  more  than  two ;  the  benefit  arising  from  this  mode  of  discipline,  being,  as 
he  affirms  from  experience,  nullified  by  the  protraction  of  tiie  term,  llic 
evidence  of  Mr.  Cunningham,  the  governor  of  Gloucester-goal,  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer. 
"  When  a  person  is  committed  for  a  month,*'  says  Mr.  C,  "  I  never  give  him 
any  work,  he  is  left  to  sit  in  solitude,  or  walk  in  the  yard  for  air,  by  himself: 
he  has  no  other  food  but  bread  and  water,  except  peas-soup  twice  a  week. 
This  has  been  practised  for  seventeen  or  eighteen  years,  and  an  instance  of  one 
returning  is  never  knowny  It  appears  from  Mr.  Wilson's  facts  ^^^  culptiU 
in  many  instances  have  returned  twenty  times  to  prison,  preferring  the  certain 
good  treatment  there  experienced  to  the  contingent  advantigc  of  pronding  for 
themselves. 

On  the  PnESKNT  State  ok  Religion  in  England,  and  the  Impediments 
TO  ITS  Advancement;  constituting  No.  8,  of  the  Library  of  Ecclesiastical 
Knowledge.    Westley  and  Davis. 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Ecclesiastical  Knowledge  continues  to  pursue 
the  object  for  which  it  was  originated,  witli  much  spirit  and  zeal.  As  the 
real  purposes  of  the  society  do  not  appear  in  the  title  by  which  it  is  designated, 
wc  may  obser^'e,  that  the  series  of  publications  issued  under  its  superinten- 
dance,  is  intended  to  embody  the  general  sentiments  of  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters of  tlie  present  day,  on  various  doctrinal  and  practical  subjects,  as  also 
to  bring  prominently  into  view  the  common  ground  on  which  they  stand,  in 
contrast  with  that  occupied  by  the  national  episcopacy  in  alliance  with  the 
state.  Tlie  treatise  now  before  us  is  a  spirited  sketch  of  the  present  aspect  of 
the  moral  world.  The  various  features,  both  in  their  light  and  shade,  are 
clearly  discriminated;  and  their  relative  importance,  as  elements  of  the  whole, 
pressed  with  much  vigour  on  the  attention  of  the  reader.  Our  limits  forbid 
an  analysis  of  its  multifarious  contents.  We  cordially  recommend  it  to  the 
notice  of  that  class  of  professing  Christians  of  whose  sentiments  this  series  of 
publications  is  the  representative.  The  principal,  perhaps  the  sole  objection 
to  which  the  tract  unaer  notice  is  liable,  is  its  vagueness  and  generality.  The 
facts  are  too  few  to  strike  the  mind.  A  statistiod  account  of  religion  in  the 
present  day,  which  might  hold  the  place  of  an  authoritative  document,  is,  wo 
think,  a  desideratum  amongst  the  purposes  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Ecclesiastical  Knowledge. 


tie  ktnE^$. 

TfiB  Martyr  of  Prvsa  ;  or,  tiie  First  and  Last  Prayer;  a  Tale  of  the  Eaily 
Christiaiiflb    Dublin :  Cuny  and  Co. 

Wr  hare  been  much  pleased  with  this  beautiful  little  tale.  The  hero 
Is  one  of  the  earliest  martyrs  amongst  the  Christians ;  and  his  story  is  told  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  sustain  the  interest  undiminished  to  the  end.  The 
description  of  the  destruction  of  Herculanenm  (which  is  made  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  conveision  of  the  martyr),  is  drawn  with  the  hand  of  a  master ; 
and  the  sketches  which  are  giren  of  the  early  Christians  are  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  classical  writings  of  the  time.  The  style  is  elegant,  and 
yet  simple  and  true  to  nature;  the  religious  and  moral  sentimentB  are 
unexceptionable,  and,  in  short,  many  ponderous  quartos  might  be  proud  of  the 
talent  which  has  been  displayed  in  this  unassuming  little  volume.  We 
cordially  recommend  it  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers. 


Ttffi  Outcast;  a  Story  of  the  Modem  Beformatton.  In  two  volumes.  Dublin : 
Curry  and  Co.     London :  Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co. 

The  design  of  these  pretty,  modest-looking  volumes  is  avowedly  to  convert 
Roman  Catholics  to  the  Protestant  faith ;  and  we  must  do  the  author  the  justice 
to  say  that  he  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  obtain  the  end  he  had  in  view.  He 
has  stated  his  arguments  very  fairly,  and  though  he  is  evidently  warmly 
attached  to  his  own  opinions,  he  has  avoided  any  intemperate  language  when 
speaking  of  those  of  his  opponents.  The  two  Catholic  sermons  are  very 
cnamcteristic,  particularly  that  on  purgatory ;  and  the  whole  work  bears  the 
stamp  of  being  written  by  one  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  manners  and 
habits  of  thinking  of  the  people  he  professes  to  delineate. 


Anti-Draco  ;  or.  Reasons  for  Abolishing  the  Punishment  of  Death  in  cases 
of  Forgery.    By  a  Barrister  of  the  Middle  Temple.   Ridgway. 

This  is  a  very  ably  written  pamphlet  Tlie  author  has  traced  with  a  master- 
hand  the  progress  of  the  various  sanguinary  statutes  which  constitute  our 
present  forgery  laws,  and  has  shown  them  to  be  at  the  same  time  barbarous  in 
their  tenor,  and  inefficacious  in  their  operation.  The  spirit  in  which  they 
were  introduced  was  inhuman,  that  in  which  tbey  are  maintained  is  unviorthy 
of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  Our  Barrister  is  armed  at  all  points  of  this 
argument,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  Uie  philanthropic  zeal,  so  well 
supported  by  luminous  reasonings,  and  eloquent  appeals,  which  pervade  eveiy 
part  of  this  very  able  treatise.  The  voice  of  public  opinion  will  shortly,  we 
doubt  not,  demand,  in  a  tone  which  cannot  orook  refusal,  the  abolition  of 
these  laws,  which,  constituted  on  "  the  one  stem  savage  principle  of  extenni- 
nation,"  trifle  with  the  "  sacredness  of  life,''  and  actually,  by  their  severi^, 
defeat  the  ends  of  justice,  to  attain  which  should  be  the  sole  design  of  legisla- 
tion. As  fellow-labourers  in  the  sublime  cause  of  philanthropy,  and  in  the 
name  of  all  that  is  British,  we  thank  our  Barrister  for  his  enlightened  exertions. 


The  Templars  :  an  Historical  Novel.    In  three  vols.    London :  Whlttaker, 
Treacher,  and  Co. 

"  The  Templars ;  an  Historical  Novel  !^'  we  exclaimed,  and  instantly  the 
tall  ^  figure  of  Baron  de  Bois  Ouilbert,  in  Ivanhoe,  with  his  splendid  com- 
panions, rose  before  usj  and  tmnsported  us  back  to  the  times  when  the 
proud  Knights  of  Rhodes  struggled  against  the  Turks,  headed  by  the  jmate 
^barossa.  But  death  to  ouf  heroics  !-^The  Templars  have  nothing  to  do 
with  squires  or  knights  of  high  degree,  but  simply  witli  youths  of  the 
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Temple ;  embryo  lawreTS  whose  adTentores  ue  cast  up  somewhat  lon^bly  hj 
Lady  Fortune,  and  who  meet  with  perils  not  to  be  often  encountered  in  these 
piping  times  of  peace.  The  story  is  interesting,  and  the  character  of  Dermot 
Wharton  excites  our  sympathies  to  no  ordinary  extent;  the  outline  of  the 
whole  is  spiritedly  drawn,  but  the  filling  up  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  first 
design,  it  is  frequently  either  feeble  or  bombastic;  there  is  no  lack  of  ideas, 
no  poverty  of  thought,  however,  about  the  tale ;  and  certainly  rather  too  much 
than  too  little  incident,  for  the  interest  would  have  been  more  powerful  had  it 
been  more  concentrated.  The  plot  has  in  its  denouement  much  reference  to 
Ireland  and  its  troubles,  and  as  far  as  the  author  goes,  his  sketches  of  this 
country  are  good,  aldiough  we  cannot  pronounce  him  as  well-informed  as 
niany  of  his  contemporaries  on  Irish  affairs. 

The  principal  female  character  is  drawn  with  much  purity  and  good  taste, 
and  ^*  tne  Templars,"  notwithstanding  the  errors  we  have  pomted  out,  will  be 
read  by  many  with  much  pleasure.  It  is  not  diflicult  to  foresee  that  the 
writer  is  one  who  will  improve,  or  to  piedict  that  his  next  producU<;/tt  will  far 
exceed  the  present 


The  Midsummer  Medley.    2  vols.    By  the  Author  of  **  Brambletye  House.** 
London  :  Colbum  and  Bentley. 

The  attempt  to  render  popular  an  annual  without  embellishments,  was  made 
about  three  years  ago,  in  Edinburgh,  and  failed.  **  The  Janus,"  although  it 
contained  articles  from  several  "  eminent  hands,"  remained  upon  the  shelf  of 
the  publisher;  and,  of  course,  the  first  volume  was  the  last  Mr.  Horace 
Smitn,  however,  has  tried  another  experiment ;  he  is  the  only  contributor  to 
the  Midsummer  Medley — and  he  relies  for  success  upon  that  agreeable 
mixture  of  grave  and  gay,  which  no  one  is  better  able  to  prepare.  He  has 
formed  a  pleaimnt  book,  a  book  with  no  very  great  pretensions  and  of  no  very 
great  value ;  but  one  that  at  an  idle  season  of  the  year  must  be  peculiarly 
acceptable,  and  that  at  any  season  will  satisfy  the  reader  that  the  time  he 
empfovs  in  its  perusal  might  be  much  worse  spent  As  a  sea-side  companion 
to  fashionable  Brighton  or  unfashionable  Margate,  it  may  be  recommended ; 
light  and  pleasant,  it  is  just  such  a  work  as  one  would  desire  when  serious 
thought  as  well  as  serious  business  may  be  for  a  while  laid  aside.  It  would 
have  been  wiser,  however,  to  have  confined  it  to  one  volume. 


The  Denounced.    3  vols.    By  the  Author  of  ** Tales  by  the  0* Haia  Family.'^ 
Colbum  and  Bentley. 

Mr.  Ban  I M  must  be  careful  of  his  reputation;  it  is  deservedly  high,  but 
it  may  grow  less  and  less  until  it  become  little  more  than  a  gone-by  record. 
He  is  either  writing  with  too  little  care,  or  he  has  not  been  employed  in 
collecting  new  materiel.  We  must  quarrel  with  both  the  plan  and  the 
execution  of  tlie  work  before  us.  It  is  conceived  in  bad  taste,  from  beginning 
to  end;  all  the  misfortunes  and  miseries  of  its  heroes  and  heroines  originate  in 
the  penal  laws  enacted  against  the  Roman  Catholics  during  the  reigns  of 
William  the  Third  and  Queen  Anne ;  times  that  every  true  friend  to  his 
country  should  strive  to  buiy  in  oblivion.  In  justice,  however,  we  should 
mention  that  the  work  was  commenced  before  the  passing  of  the  Catholic 
Relief  Bill;  but  if  it  had  been  published  previous  to  Uiat  event,  it  woidd,  in 
our  humble  opinion,  have  retarded  rather  &an  advanced  the  sreat  object  then 
held  in  view  by  Mr.  Banim ;  inasmuch  as  it  would  have  uiown  how  veij 
differently  circumstanced  were  the  Catholics  of  the  eighteenth  and  ti^e 
Catholics  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Under  existing  circumstances,  it  was 
imwise  to  publish  the  work  at  all.  It  consists  of  two  tales,  the  Last  Baron  of 
Crana,  ana  the  Conformists ;  they  have  much  of  the  power  and  spirit  by  which 
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the  writiiigs  of  Mr.  Banim  are  distinguished ;  but  they  are  certainly  inferior 
to  those  by  which  they  have  been  preceded.  The  Last  Baron  of  Crana  (if  we 
except  the  lame  and  impotent  conclusion)  is  a  fine  story,  and  almost  worthy 
the  pen  of  the  author  of  the  0*Hara  tales ;  but  the  Conformist  is  by  no  means 
a  creditable  performance — full  of  unnatural  incident,  disagreeable  if  not  dis- 
gusting pictures,  it  excites  no  feeling  that  can  be  pleasant  to  tlie  reader  m 
useful  to  the  author.  The  hero  is  a  mean,  but  a  brutal  rufiiau,  who  *' conforms" 
for  the  purpose  of  robbing  his  parents  of  their  property,  attempts  to  murder 
his  brother,  assists  in  the  abduction  of  a  lady  attached  to  him,  but  finally 
marries  the  said  lady,  and  after  a  moaning  and  a  whimpering  of  five  minutes 
**  sets  all  to  rights," — ^poetical,  as  well  as  moral  or  legal  justice  being  quite  oat 
of  the  question.  As  we  mean,  on  some  future  occasion,  to  devote  a  few 
pages  of  our  Magazine  to  an  examination  of  Mr.  Banim's  writings,  our 
readers  must  for  the  present  rest  content  with  this  brief  notice  of  his  new 
work.  We  would  premise,  however,  that  we  shall  have  much  more  to  say  in 
praise  than  in  censure  of  one  who  holds  so  prominent  a  station  among  the 
Romance  writers  of  the  age. 


'The  Cook's  Dictionary  and  Housekeeper's  Directory,  See.  By  Richard 
Dolby,  Cook  at  the  Thatched-house  Tavern,  St.  James*-street  London: 
Colbum  and  Bentley. 

A  MOST  excellent  compendium  of  delicacies  (enough  to  make  a  gourmand's 
mouth  water)  alphabetically  arranged,  and  with  the  very  latest  improvements. 
The  plan  anpears  taken  from  the  Encyclopcedie  Domestique^  one  of  the  most 
popular,  ana  we  may  add,  (to  many)  one  of  the  most  interesting  works  in  the 
French  language.  Mr.  Dolby  does  not  confine  himself  to  mere  cooking,  but 
includes  confectionary,  brewing,  and  a  thousand  other  articles  of  domestic 
economy.  We  dismiss  the  volume  with  our  unqualified  approbation,  and 
strenuously  advise  all  the  lovers  of  good  eating  to  have  Mr.  Dolby's  Dictionary 
added  to  the  appendages  of  their  housekeeper's-room.  As  a  proof  of  the 
variety  of  the  receipts,  we  need  only  mention  that  there  are  thirty-five  modes 
given  for  dressing  mushrooms ! ! ! 


Journal  of  the  Heart.    £<Uted  by  the  Authoress  of  *'  Flirtation."  London: 
Colbum  and  Bentley. 

•  There  are  some  channing  morceaux  in  this  work ;  though  it  is  perhaps 
read  to  a  disadvantage  from  the  very  popular  productions  which  it  brings  to 
our  recollection ;  for  what  works  will  bear  a  comparison  with  the  Diary  of  an 
£nniiy6e,  and  Washington  Irving's  Sketch  Book?  The  work  before  us 
appears,  we  think,  evidently  the  production  of  different  bands,  and  it  is  cer- 

'  tainly  of  very  unequal  merit  We  also  do  not  quite  like  the  title,  as  it  leads 
us  to  expect  rather  a  record  of  thoughts  and  feelings,  than  pieces  of  poetry 
entitled,  **  War,  Victory,  and  Peace ;"  "  To  her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess 
of  York ;"  &c.  The  tale  entitled  "  The  Visit,"  is  very  clever,  and  an  excelleal 
lesson  on  the  ill  efiects  of  indulging  in  any  kind  of  prejudice. 


Keith's  System  of  Geography,  for  the  Use  of  Schools.    London :  Longman 
and  Co. 

A  VERY  simple  and  useful  book  of  instruction,  with  only  the  rare  fault  of 
being  too  short,  to  be  complained  of.  W^c  take  blame  to  ouxselre«  lor  not 
having  noticed  it  sooner ;  but  fortunately  its  intrinsic  merit  has  rendered  aay 
praise  of  ours  unnecessary  to  recommena  it. 
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*'  He  listens  to  good  purpose  who  takes  note."— Daxtb. 


Mr.  Buckinghani  is  about  to  undertake,  under  splendid  auspices,  a  Voyage 
round  the  World,  with  u  view  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  following  objects : 
1.  The  collection  of  general  information  respecting  the  East.  2.  The  diffusion  of 
useful  knowledge  in  every  quarter.  3.  The  extension  of  the  sale  of  British 
manufactured.  4.  The  discovery  of  new  articles  of  commercial  return.  It  appears 
that  the  Russian  government  is  either  meditating,  or  has  already  sent  out,  an 
expedition  of  a  similar  kind. 

A  new  edition  of  Lord  Byron*b  Cain,  with  Notes,  comprising  a  philosouhi- 
cal,  logical,  and  practical  view  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  is  announced.  The 
author  is  Harding  Grant,  Esq.,  author  of  <*  Chancery  Practice !" 

There  are,  we  believe,  at  the  present  time,  three  French  journals  published  in 
London,  L'  Independant,  Le  Fiiret  de  Londres,  and  Le  Dix  Neuvidme  Sidclc. 

Among  the  forthcoming  subjects  proposed  to  be  treated  by  the  Useful  Know- 
ledge Society  are,  a  History  of  Rome,  and  a  History  of  Italy,  an  Account  of  the 
French  Revolution,  Astronomy,  Political  Geography,  and  an  Ecclesiastical 
Histoiy. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh's  History  of  England,  now\\Titingfor  Dr.  Lardner's  Cyclo- 
paedia, will,  it  is  stated,  extend  to  eight  volumes  -.  it  was  limited  by  the  original  con- 
dition to  three.  Southey  has  a  subject  allotted  to  him,  or  chosen  by  him,  as  the  case 
may  be,  in  which,  judging  from  the  excellent  specimen  he  has  already  given  of  his 
qualifications  for  Naval  Biography,  much  may  be  expected  from  him ; — Lives  of  the 
most  eminent  Naval  Commanders.  Mr.  Gleig,  with  a  similar  qualification  for 
the  field  he  has  to  traverse,  will  produce  the  Lives  of  the  most  eminent  Military 
Commanders. 

A  work  with  a  singular  title  has  just  appeared,  Tiik  TRU>fPET,  ou  Budget 
OK  Truth,  *'  relative  to  the  pexplexiries  and  depravities  of  the  world,  the  speedy 
downfal  of  Christianity  under  tribulations  worse  than  the  deluge,  even  famine,  pes- 
tilence, earthquakes ;  the  end  of  the  Gentile  reign,  the  restoration  of  the  gospel  of 
Jerusalem,  the  universal  glorious  reign  of  the  King  of  the  Jews,  the  grano  and 
terrible  battle  of  Armageddon,  &c.,  &c." 

Wtsstley  and  Davis  aimounce  a  work  to  be  published  monthly,  entitled,  Tu£ 
British  Preacher. 

The  conduct  of  the  new  Journal  or  Education,  shortly  to  appear  under  the 
Buperintendance  of  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society,  will  be  entnisted,  we  hear,  to 
the  able  direction  of  Professor  Long,  of  the  London  University.  AVe  hope  much 
from  this  publication. 

Mr.^  Scrope  Davics,  who  was  a  very  intimate  friend  of  Porson,  is  said  to  be 
preparing  a  memoir  of  that  distinguished  critic  and  eccentric  man.  It  is  remark- 
able  that  no  one  has  previously  undertaken  this  task :  the  materials  for  its  efil- 
cient  execution  must  be  abundant. 

King's  College,  which  our  Sovereign  has  recently  taken  imder  hi«  especial 
patronage,  intends,  we  perceive,  to  have  a  Professorship  for  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  English  Commerce.  This  we  consider  a  happy  thought,  and 
likely  to  originate  much  benefit  to  students  of  the  class  contemplated,  resident 
amidst  all  the  associations  of  commerce.  The  Directors  have,  we  see,  filled  up 
the  following  professorships :  Mathematics,  Rev.  T.  G.  Hall,  Magdalen  College, 
Cambridge ;  Surgery,  J.  H.  Green,  Esa. ;  Practice  of  Physic,  Dr.  F.  Hawkins ; 
Anatomy  and  Physic,  Herbert  Mayo,  Esq. ;  Theory  of  rhysic  and  Thempeu- 
tics.  Dr.  Bisset  Hawkins. 

The  King  of  the  Netherlands,  ^ith  a  view  to  the  diffusion  of  manufacturing 
skill  throughout  his  dominions,  has  recently  founded  a  Royal  School  of  Arts  and 
Trade  at  Brussels^ 
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A  lady,  Mrs.  Harding,  announces  a  work  with  the  Greek  title,  DXovroc  6  rfc 
yj/vxfiQt  vXovroc  ilqvoq  ttrriv  akiiOtjs,  which  is  to  appear  shortly. 

Italy,  in  continuation  of  the  suspended  series  of  the  "  Modem  Traveller,**  is 
announced  as  nearly  ready  for  publication ;  France,  Switzerhuid,  Germany,  &c., 
are  to  appear  in  succeuion. 

In  addition  to  the  honour  of  knighthood  bestowed  on  (hte)  Mr.  South,  his 
Majesty  has  placed  at  his  disposal  £300  a  year,  to  be  appliea  to  the  advancement 
of  Astronomical  Science. 

The  eighth  volume  of  Da.  Lingabo^b  HisroaY  of  Ekolakd^  which  brings  down 
the  narrative  to  the  epoch  of  the  Revolution,  is  in  the  press. 

It  is  rumoured  that  Dr.  Davies  Gilbert  will  shortly  resign  the  Presidency  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Sussex  will  assume  that  office.  In  many 
respects  the  change  would,  doubtless,  be  for  the  better ;  we  were  not,  however, 
previously  aware  tliat  his  Royal  Highness  had  discovered  any  particular  panchnd 
for  science. 

On  consideration  of  the  munificent  patronage  which  his  present  Majesty  is 
extending  over  the  various  distinguished  Literary  and  Scientific  Societies  ot  our 
age,  the  editor  of  the  Literary  Gazette  has  ventured  to  suggest  the  institution  of 
an  Order  or  Legion  of  honour,  to  a  companionship  in  which,  not  the  aristocracy  of 
rank,  but  the  aristocracy  of  genius  and  of  merit  should  prove  the  requisite  qualifi- 
cation.    We  are  pleased  with  the  idea. 

A  weekly  periodical  has  been  recently  established  at  Weimer,  to  which  Goethe 
and  his  friends  are  the  chief  contributors.     It  is  named  The  Cuaos. 

A  school  of  Watchmakers  has  been  lately  founded  at  Macon. 

We  mentioned,  some  time  back,  the  existence  of  a  native  journal,  circolating  in 
the  territories  of  the  Pasha  of  Bgypt.  It  appears  that  upwmrds  of  fifty  numbers 
have  appeared  at  the  present  time.  It  is  m  Turkish  and  Arabic,  dispoaed  in 
corresponding  columns.  The  first  article  is  invariably  devoted  to  statements  of 
meteorological  observations  made  at  the  place  of  publication.  The  original  editor 
was  Aziz  Effendi,  but  he  proving  an  untaithful  reporter  of  the  proceedjiigs  in  the 
council  of  state,  the  Pasha  transferred  the  management  to  the  Secretary  of  bis 
Divan. 

An  Englishman  is  now  introducing  gas-lights  into  Cairo. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  History  of  England,  has 
pronounced  the  following  high  eulosium  on  Chaucer :  <'  The  greatest  poetical 
genius,  if  not  the  greatest  poet,  with  tbe  single  exception  of  Dante,  whom  Europe 
had  produced,  probably,  from  the  death  of  Lucretius,  and  who  undoubtedly  sur- 
passes every  English  poet,  except  Shakspeare,  in  the  variety  and  fertility  of  his 
facultits." 

The  second  volume  of  Moobe*8  Life  op  Byron  is  expected  to  appear  befoit 

Christmas. 

Mr.  W.  Hone,  whose  <'  Every  Day  Book**  is  so  well  known,  is  preparing  lor 
publication  A  History  of  the  Recent  French  Revolution.  A  more  cireom- 
stantial  account,  and  necessarily  of  superior  accuracy,  is  about  to  be  puUiahedby 
Messrs.  Galignani,  of  Paris. 

Mr.  Dale  has  resigned  the  Professorship  of  the  English  Language  and  Latentnre 
in  the  University  of  London. 

Mr.  Britton  is  engaged  on  the  Histories  and  Blustrationa  of  Hereford  and 
Worcester  Cathedrals,  to  form  part  of  his  splendid  worki  The  CATasnuai. 
ANTiQumEa. 

Mr.  Britton*8  firrt  number  out  of  four  of  his  Dictionary  op  the  Archttbo- 
TURE  AND  Archeology  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  twdve  engravings,  by 
J.  Le  Keux,  is  published. 
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THE  OLD  MONKISH  LEGENDS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  '<  LONDON  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME." 


"  A  tale  may  reach  kim  who  a  sermon  flies.'* 


The  title  of  our  former  paper  would  scarcely  be  inapplicable  to 
this,  for  our  theme  is  one  in  which  the  old  chroniclet^  absolutely 
luxuriated ;  nor  need  it  excite  our  surprise,  as  their  marvel-loving 
taste  had,  indeed,  «  ample  space  and  verge  enough"  when  expa- 
tiating in  the  wide  regions  of  pious  legend.    No  department  of  our 
early  literature  has  been  held  up  so  unsparingly  to  ridicule  as  this. 
While  the  prose  and  the  metrical  chronicle  have  been  alike  suffered 
to  moulder  undisturbed  in  the  college  library,  while  the  brazen- 
claspt ''  boke  of  romaunts"  has  remained  enveloped  in  the  dust  and 
cobwebs  of  centuries,  and  the  wild  ballad  has  .been  permitted  to 
die  away  like  the  last  faint  echo  of  distant  music ;  the  legend,  in 
all  its  rude  simplicity,  or  exaggerated  diction,  and  with  all  its 
extravagant  machinery  of  celestial  and  infernal  agencies,  has  alone 
been  called  forth  to  assist  in  raising  a  laugh  at  the  **  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors;"  or  (for  to   this  service  it  has  been  not  infrequently 
pressed)  to  direct  a  cowardly  blow  at  religion  herself,  through  the 
eumbrously- wrought  mantle  of  the  ancient  superstition.     That 
many  of  these  religious  tales  ai«  childish;    that  many  invoke 
supernatural  agency  to  effect  what  mere  human  power  might  have 
easily  performed;    that   many  are    fictions  manufactured  by  the 
unscrupulous  writer  for  the  express  purpose  of  shedding  a  brighter 
halo  around  the  brow  of  his  patron  saint,  or  of  investing  with  the 
dignity  of  divine  institution  some  priestly  ceremonial,  is  readily 
allowed.      But   these    childish,  extravagant,  and  even    profane 
legends,  are  not  the  whole,  nay,  not  even  the  fair  representatives 
of  the  class;  and  those  partial  writers  who  have  brought  snch 
ridiculous  or  censurable  tales  exclusively  before  our  notice,  have 
really  done  what  the  naturalist  would  do,  did  he,  as  a  specimen  of 
the  produce  of  some  unknown  country,  select  every  worthless 
pebble  and  every  unsightly  weed,  while  the  costly  gem  and  the 
delicate  flower  were  trampled  beneath  his  feet.     It  has  been  pecu- 
liarly unfortunate  for  this  really  interesting  portion  of  middle  age 
literature,  that  the  most  celebrated  and  largest  collection  of  legends, 
that  termed,  "  the  Golden,"  which,  from  its  being  in  Latin,  and  also 
from  its  having  been  frequently  reprinted  in  modern  type,  is  most 
accessible  to  scholars,  is  a  compilation  of  one  of  the  most  dull  and 
prosing  of  writers  that  ever  considered  size  to  be  the  chief  beauty 
of  a  volume.     The  author  of  this  "  Golden  Legend,"  (more  pro- 
perly "  Leaden/*  say  many  writers),  cast  out  his  net  into  the  wide 
ocean  of  legendary  lore,  and  all  that  he  could  there  collect,  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent,  he  carefully  preserved,  and  enveloped  in  such 
a  load  of  verbiaae,  that  many  a  tale,  which  in  the  naive  and  simple 
style  of  our  old  chroniclers,  or  in  the  terse  and  spirited  verse  of 
jRobert  le  Brunne's,  "  Manuel  des  Peches,*'  may  be  read  with 
interest,  becomes,  under  the  influence  of  his  leaden  pen  and  som- 
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niferous  style,  absolutely  unreadable.     Indeed,  the  saintly  legend 
never  appears  to  such  advantage  as  when  told  by  the  old  English 
Chronicler,  for  we  feel  transported  back  to  those  early  times  when 
the  wildest  fictions  of  the  poet  could  scarcely  surpass  the  romantic 
incidents  of  actual  and  every  day  life,  and  when  the  belief  in 
supernatural  agency  was  so   firmly  rooted  in   the  minds  of  all 
classes,  that  the  churl,  to  whom  the  sight  of  the  gallows-tree  was 
unavailable  to  deter  from  crime,  trembled,  and  wept,  and  repented, 
as  the  rude  tale  of  infernal  retribution  struck  on  his  ear ;  and  even 
the  monarch,  whom  neither  argument  nor  entreaties  could  stay  in 
his  career  of  rapacious  exaction,  gave  up  his  long-withheld  spoil 
when  reminded  by  the  pious  legend  of  the  thousand  ways  by 
which  heaven  interposes  in  the  cause  of  the  widow  and  fatherless. 
Some  of  the  oldest  legends  appear  to  have  been  merely  Chris- 
tianized versions  of  classical  story.     St.  Christopher  is  the  Her- 
cules of  the  Roman  calendar,  and  he  goes  about  exercising  his 
gigantic  strength  in  most  benevolent  works.    St.  Agnes  is  the 
Diana,  and  even  until  very  lately  her  influence  was  considered  as 
more  peculiarly  beneficial  if  she  was  invoked  at  the  time  of  the 
appearing  of  the  new  moon;   stories  of  fountains  gushing  forth 
where  holy  men  had  placed  their  feet — of  diseases   cured,  and 
devils  cast  out  by  aspersions  of  holy  water — of  wonder-working 
trees,  of  rivers  that  ceased  to  flow  at  the  conunand  of  a  saint — all 
plainly  exhibit  their  classical  origin.     Another  great  source  of  the 
marvellous  seems  to  have  been  the  unpoetical  taste  of  some  of  the 
legend  writers,  taking  allegory,  and  in  some  instances,  mere  simile, 
for  matter  of  fact.     When  the  early  Christian  poet,  singing  the 
praises  of  **  our  ladye,"  painted  her  as  possessing  beauty  that 
shamed  the  sun,  and  eclipsed  the  sky,  as  calming  with  her  smile 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  causing  sweet  flowers  to  spring  up 
beneath  her  footsteps,  we  perceive  only  a  series  of  poetical  figures; 
not  so  the  writer  of  the  legend ;  he  gravely  tells  us  how  sweet 
flowers  actually  sprang  up  along  her  paUiway,  how  the  sun  actually 
*'  hid  his  head  for  shame,"  and  how  her  smile  absolutely  calmed 
the  stormy  ocean ;  and  so  true  has  this  last  miracle  appeared  to  the 
compilers  of  the  Roman  senice  book,  that  still,  each  evening, 
**Ave  maris  Stella!"  is  sung  to  her  honour  and  glory.    "  Whanne 
Ignace's  herte,"  says  the  old  chronicler,  "  was  hewen  into  payees, 
the  name  Jhesus  appayrid  upon  eche,  in  letters  of  golde;" — here 
is  another  striking  instance  of  figure  being  mistaken  for  fact :  thus, 
too,  when  in  the  legend  of  St.  Agnes,  the  writer  tells  us  that  she 
could  hold  snow  unmelted  in  her  hand,  and  that  the  lily  on  her 
brow  bloomed  in  unwithering  beauty,  we  readily  perceive  the 
poetic  imagery  by  which  the  original  eulogist  sought  to  shadow 
forth  the  purity  and  sanctity  of  the  virgin  martyr. 

That  many  legends  are  childish  we  have  willingly  admitted :  this 
is  mostly  the  case  with  those  in  which  the  excited  imagination  of  the 
writer  heaps  a  mass  of  additional  crime  on  the  head  of  some  sinner 
already  held  up  to  the  obloquy  of  all  generations.  When  Judas 
was  an  infant  his  mother  had  a  fearful  dream,  by  which  she  learnt 
that  he  would  do  great  evil,  so  she  put  him  in  a  crib,  and  launched 
him,  Moses  like,  on  the  waters.     Now  this  crib  floating  safely  to  a 
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distant  island,  a  queen,  who  had  no  child,  took  the  infant  out  and 
adopted  him  as  her  own.     Shortly  after  she  had  a  son,  and  as 
Judas  grew  up,  most  spitefully  and  maliciously  did  'he  behave  to 
him,  for  he  thought,  that  had  it  not  been  for  this  child  the  king- 
dom would  have  been  his  own.     At  length,  Judas  killed  him,  and 
was  then  forced  to  flee  away;  it  so  chanced  that  he  wandered  to 
Jerusalem,  and  being  introduced  to  Pilate,  he  rose  rapidly  into 
favour  at  court.      Now  there  was    adjoining  Pilate's   garden  a 
goodly  orchard  of  apples,  (how  completely  does   this  incident 
exhibit  the  northern,  if  not  English,  origin  of  this  legend),  and 
when  Pilate  saw  how  ripe  and  rosy  they  looked,  he  longed  vehe- 
mently, and  commanded  Judas  to  scale  the  wall,  schoolboy  like, 
and  gather  some.     By  great  ill  fortune,  the  owner  of  the  orchard 
was  there,  and  as  in  these  days,  steel  traps  for  such  offenders  were 
unknown,  he  rushed  towards  Judas  with  a  stout  cudgel,  deter- 
mining, according  to  the  good  old  English  fashion,  to  bestow  on 
him  a  broken  head;  but  Judas,  who  was  an  expert  marksman,  took 
up  a  stone  and  aimed  it  with  such  deadly  force  that  the  poor  owner 
of  the  orchard  never  tasted  another  apple.     Away  went  this  grace- 
less robber,  and  right  merrily  did  he  and  Pilate  feast  upon  this 
dearly  bought  fruit;  but  after,  fearing  some  enquiry  might  be  made 
respecting  the  sudden  death  of  their  rightful  owner,  Judas  fled 
away.     All,  however,  passed  over  without  enquiry ;  the  man  was 
considered  to  have  died  suddenly,  and  as  he  left  no  heir,  Pilate 
took   possession  of  his  castle,  and  sent  for  Judas,  on  whom  he 
intended  to  bestow  it.    Then  the  widow,  weeping  bitterly,  came 
forward,  lamenting  her  hard  fate,  and  acknowledging  the  just  retri- 
bution of  heaven,  that  since  she  had  drowned  her  young  son  she 
should  now  be  without  a  protector — and  thus  Judas  knew  that  he 
had  slain  his  father!     The   legend    respecting    Pilate,   though 
scarcely  so  childish,  is  yet  sufficiently  characteristic.      Tiberius 
the  emperor  falling  sick,  heard  there  was  a  skilful  leech  at  Jeru- 
salem who  could  heal  with  a  single  word.     He  therefore  sent  to 
Pilate,  but  Pilate  well  knowing  that  he  whom  they  sought  had 
been  crucified,  pretended  to  know  nothing  about  it.     Now  there 
was  a  saintly  matron,  named  Veronica,  living  at  Jerusalem,  who 
had  wrought  many  miracles  by  means  of  a  handkerchief,  on  which 
was  imprinted  the  features  of  our  Lord.     She  therefore  went  to 
Rome  with  it,  and  no  sooner  was  it  displayed  before  the  emperor 
than  he  immediately  recovered.     Upon  this,  Tiberius  made  dili- 
gent enquiry,  and  learning  that  Pilate  had  condemned  so  won- 
derful a  person  to  death,  he  deposed  him  from  his  governorship, 
and  commanded  him  to  be  sent  to  Rome.     As  soon  as   Pilate 
arrived  he  was  ushered  into  the  emperor's  presence ;  but  behold 
the  marvel ! — ^no  sooner  had  the  emperor  looked  on  him  than  all  his 
anger  vanished  away ;  three  times  was  he  brought  in,  and  each 
time  kindliness  and  goodwill  overpowered  the  bitter  hatred  that 
heretofore  reigned  in  the  breast  of  Tiberius.     Greatly  did   the 
oflicers  of  the  palace  wonder ;  at  length  some  "  Christiane  manne'' 
recognized  in  the  upper  garment  of  Pilate,  the  seamless  coat  of 
our  Lord,  and  at  his  suggestion  this  garment  was  removed.     A 
fourth  time  Pilate  appeared  before  the  emperor,  but  the  peace- 
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obtaining  dress  was  gone,  the  spell  was  broken,  and  the  long 
diverted  rage  of  Tiberius  now  burst  forth  in  all  its  fury.  Pilate 
was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  many  years  did 
he  endure  his  stem  fate ;  at  length,  he  borrowed  a  knife  to  pare 
an  apple,  (apples  seem  most  unfortunate  fruit),  and  cut  his  own 
throat.  Then  the  Romans  cast  his  body  into  the  Tiber,  but  there 
arose  a  fearful  pestilence,  and  there  were  also  dreadful  thunder- 
ings,  for,  says  the  legend,  **  feyndes  mayde  grete  joye  thereupon  i" 
so  they  drew  him  out,  and  cast  him  into  a  pit  on  the  other  side  of 
the  city ;  there,  however,  a  pestilence  broke  out;  so  at  length  they 
were  fain  to  carry  him  to  **  Losan,"  a  pit  surrounded  by  hills,  says 
our  story,  **  where  ther  is  yet  herde  griselye  thunderynges  and 
Boyse." 

Sometimes  the  legend  writer  visits  what  we  may  consider  very 
trifling  crimes  with  an  enormous  weight  of  punishment.  To  the 
monk  'Mn  cloister  dim  ypent,"  the  bravery  of  apparel,  the  dainti- 
ness of  cheer,  and  the  gallant  array  so  coveted  by  the  frequenters 
of  the  feast,  the  chase,  and  the  tournament,  seemed  each  and 
all  absolutely  criminal  indulgences;  the  coarsest  garments,  the 
hardest  bed,  the  most  homely  food  were  the  means  of  attaining  the 
highest  elevation  in  the  convent;  and  wherefore  should  the 
knight  or  the  noble  enjoy  luxuries  forbidden  by  monastic  rule  to 
the  servants  of  Holy  Church?  Thus  we  find  many  stories  of 
knights,  who  delighted  in  fair  array,  being  compelled  in  the  other 
world  to  wear  harsh  and  uncomfortable  clothing ;  but  the  severest 
instance  of  this  species  of  retribution  seems  to  be  the  case  of  the 
lady  who  delighting  inordinately  in  costly  head-dresses,  was 
punished  after  death,  by  having  a  red-hot  wheel  set  every  day  upon 
her  head.  This  tale,  which  is  in  Robert  le  Brunne's  '*  Manuel 
des  Peches,"  (a  work  in  which  many  most  excellent  legends  are  to 
be  found),  seems  remarkably  extravagant ;  but  nearly  three  hun- 
dred years  after,  a  most  vehement  protestant,  one  who  abuses 
**  lyinge  legendes"  without  mercy.  Master  Phillip  Stubbs,  intro- 
duces the  following  *'  trew  historic,"  which  certainly  leaves  the 
invention,  or  rather  we  may  say,  belief  of  the  credulous  monk,  at 
an  immeasurable  distance.  At  Antwerp,  on  the  27th  of  May, 
15B2,  a  merchant's  daughter  was  making  ready  to  attend  a  bridal 
feast,  and  she  ''  curled  her  hayre,  dyed  her  lockes,  colered  her 
face,  but  (so  curious  and  dainty  she  was),  that  in  no  case  could  die 
get  anye  to  starche  and  sette  her  ruffes  and  neckerchers  to  her 
minde."  Well,  as  no  one  could  please  this  fanciful  lady,  and  as 
she  got  into  a  terrible  rage,  **  castinge  the  ruffes  under  her  feete, 
and  wishing  the  divele  mighte  fetche  her^'  when  she  wore  them 
again, — in  came  his  infernal  majesty,  not  with  **  saucer  eye  and 
claw,"  but  '*  in  shape  of  a  yonge  man,  brave  and  proper  as  she.'* 
He  politely  soothed  her  anger,  and  kindly  offered  to  ''  sette  her 
ruffes,  which  he  performed  to  her  grete  contentation  and  liking."^ 
But  mark  the  end !  He  prayed  her  to  look  in  the  glass,  and  while  she 
was  in  the  very  act  of  admiring  her  ruffs  and  her  beauty,  he  gmtly 
wrung  her  neck,  and  vanished,  leaving  her  ''  changed  into  blew 
and  blacke  colors,  most  ugglesome  to  behold !"  So  fearful  a  judg- 
ment on  vanity  naturally  created  a  deep  sensation  aBUHig  the 
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worthy  burghers  of  Antwerp,  and  many  pressed  to  behold  her 
funeral.  It  was  in  Vain  that  four,  or  even  six  men,  assayed  to  lift 
the  coffin,  ''whereat  the  standers  by  marvelling,  caused  it  to  be 
opened,  when  they  founde  the  bodie  to  be  taken  away,  and  a 
blacke  cat  very  lean  and  deformed  sitting  in  the  coffin,  setting  of 
ruffes  and  frizling  of  hayre,  to  the  greate  feare  and  wonder  of  all 
beholders !"  Oh,  ye  wonder-loving  legend  writers,  what  are  your 
marvels  compared  with  this  ?  What  is  the  man  doing  penance  fifty 
years  after  death,  or  the  old  woman  of  Berkeley  on  the  high 
trotting  horse,  compared  with  the  awful  catastrophe  of  the  **  lean 
blacke  cat"  in  the  vacant  coffiin,  clear-starching  and  "frizling  of 
hayre  ?" 

These  childish,  and  almost  ludicrous  tales,  however,  form  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  general  class.  Many  are  the  legends  which 
with  simple  pathos,  and  sometimes  with  considerable  effect,  main- 
tain the  grand  principles  of  adherence  to  our  promise,  incor- 
ruptible integrity,  and  most  liberal  alms-giving ;  virtues,  which 
that  unsettled  state  of  society,  and  its  corrupt  and  inadequate 
administration  of  justice,  rendered  of  the  first  importance.  There 
was  a  judge  "  who  pylled  poore  folke"  so  cruelly  that  they  were 
fain  to  wish  for  his  death,  for  whenever  he  was  besought  to  have 
pity,  he  answered, "  I  shal  do  nothing  but  lawe."  At  length,  this 
hard-hearted  judge  fell  sick,  and  drawing  near  to  death,  he  turned 
pale  at  the  remembrance  of  his  misdeeds,  and  cried  out  bitterly, 
**  Lorde,  have  mercie !"  But  there  answered  an  awful  voice^  at 
which  all  who  stood  about  the  bed  trembled,  **  Thou  hadst  never 
pity  on  any  man,  and  I  shall  have  none  on  thee."  There  were  two 
knights,  sworn  brothers  in  arms,  and  brothers  in  rapine  also ;  now 
it  so  chanced,  that  one  fell  sick,  and  died  ere  the  other  had  news 
of  his  illness.  One  night,  as  the  survivor  lay  sleepless,  looking  at 
the  moon,  he  saw  the  appearance  of  his  friend  in  the  pale  beam, 
who  called  upon  him  to  aid  him.  To  the  enquiry,  what  brought 
him  from  the  grave,  the  phantom  replied,  *'  Though  I  had  space  of 
a  whole  day  and  night,  yet  could  I  not  tell  thee  all  the  penance  I 
suffer ;  once  I  carried  away  a  '  clothe,'  (probably  the  large  cloak 
which  at  this  period  served  both  for  a  mantle  and  blanket),  from 
a  poor  man,  and  that  very  cloth  is  now  cast  upon  me,  it  feels 
burning  hot,  and  is  as  heavy  as  a  mountain;  therefore,  brother,  am 
I  come  to  pray  thee  to  take  warning  by  my  fate,  and  be  sure  to  do 
no  wrong  to  poor  men."  A  legend  similar  in  character  to  the 
foregoing,  may  be  found  in  the  "  Voyage  of  St.  Brandon."  This 
saint,  with  his  mariners,  put  out  to  sea,  and  far,  very  far 
north  did  they  sail  until  they  had  long  past  Iceland,  and  had 
entered  a  frozen  ocean.  Then  the  saint  looked  around,  and  behold 
there  sat  a  man  on  an  icy  rock,  mourning  piteously.  Then  said 
St.  Brandon, '' Son,  how  camest  thou  here  f"  And  he  answered, 
"  Alas,  I  am  Judas  the  traitor ! — and  this  doom  I  dree  one  half  of 
each  year."  Then  the  saint,  narrowly  looking  at  him,  saw  a  large 
stone  on  which  he  placed  his  feet,  and  there  was  no  ice  thereon, 
and  beside  him  were  two  salted  tongues,  at  which  fishes  were 
gnawing.  "  Wherefore  are  these  ?"  said  the  saint.  "  Only  two 
good  deeds  did  I  ever  perform,"  was  the  answer,  '*  and  the  benefit 
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of  them  I  receive  even  now.  One  day  a  poor  prieat  came  to  me 
and  prayed  an  alms,  so  I  took  these  two  tongues  and  gave  to  him ; 
the  high-road  near  my  dwelling,  too,  had  been  overflowed,  and 
scarcely  might  men  pass  along ;  then  I  took  this  stone  on  which 
my  feet  are  now  placed  and  set  it  in  the  midst  that  folk  might 
pass  over.  Great  mercy  hath  heaven  vouchsafed  even  to  me,  for 
were  it  not  for  these  tongues  the  fishes  would  come  near  and  bile 
me ;  and  were  it  not  for  this  stone  I  should  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  waters."  It  was  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  belief  that  dic- 
tated this  legend,  that  the  very  ancient ''  Lykewake  Dirge,'^  (which 
although  it  has  a  place  in  the  Border  minstrelsy,  had  certainly  a 
more  southern  origin)  addresses  the  corpse  on  the  bier ; — 

'*  When  thou  from  hence  away  art  past, 

Eveiy  night  and  alle. 
To  Whinny  Muir  thou  comcst  at  kst. 

And  Christ  receive  thy  saule. 

If  ever  thou  gave  hosen  and  shoon 

Every  night  and  alle, 
Sit  thee  down  and  put  them  on, 

And  Christ  receive  thy  saule. 

If  thou  never  gave  hosen  and  shoon, 

Every  night  and  alle, 
The  whinnes  (thorns)  shall  prick  thee  to  the  bare  bone. 

And  Christ  receive  thy  saule.*' 

Some  legends  involve  a  very  important  moral.  Robert,  King  of 
Sicily,  was  most  haughty;  and  on  the  eve  of  St.  John,  as  he 
attended  the  vesper  service,  when  the  choir  in  chanting  the  Magni- 
ficat,  came  to  the  verse,  "  He  hath  put  down  the  haughty  from 
their  seats,"  he  laughed  aloud,  for  said  he, ''  I  am  haughty,  and 
yet  shall  any  power  move  me  ?''  So  he  arose  when  service  was 
ended,  and  called  to  his  knights  and  nobles  to  follow  him,  but  they 
all  refused,  for  said  they,  <*  our  service  is  due  to  King  Robert,  but 
what  impostor  art  thou  ?"  It  was  in  vain  that  King  Robert  raged 
and  threatened,  they  tore  the  royal  mantle  from  his  shoulders,  and 
pushed  him  from  the  palace  gate.  Almost  beside  himself  he 
rushed  to  the  river's  side,  and  would  have  leaped  in,  but  a  power- 
ful hand  withheld  him ;  he  caught,  however,  one  look  at  himself, 
and  behold,  his  features  were  so  transformed  that  it  was  impossible 
for  any  one  to  recognize  him.  He  now,  turning  round,  beheld  in 
the  person  who  had  seized  him,  his  fool.  *' Farewell,  King 
Robert,**  said  he,  '*  take  my  bauble,  I  go  to  assume  thy  sceptre, 
for  '  Heaven  hath  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seats,  and  hath 
exalted  the  low."'  And  so  it  came  to  pass — while  Robert,  in  the 
form  and  dress  of  his  despised  fool,  wandered  forth  without  a 
dwelling ;  the  fool,  transformed  into  his  likeness,  reigned  without 
a  challenge ;  but  greatly  did  the  people  marvel  at  his  change  of 
conduct,  for  so  mild  and  just  was  his  rule  that  every  land  heard 
the  fame  of  the  good  King  of  Sicily.  Many  were  the  trials  and 
privations,  in  the  meantime,  that  the  rightful  king  endured,  until 
his  spirit  being  reduced  to  the  level  wi^L  his  fallen  fortunes,  the 
once  haughty  Robert  of  Sicily,  was  taken  into  the  service  of  the 
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King  of  France  as  his  fool.  Thus  seven  years  passed  on;  and  then 
the  King  of  France,  with  a  splendid  train,  set  out  to  visit  his  bro- 
ther of  Sicily,  and  the  penitent  Robert  was  thus,  under  circum- 
stances the  most  galling,  to  revisit  the  scene  of  his  former 
greatness.  It  was  on  the  eve  of  St.  John  that  they  arrived — the 
vesper  service  was  sung  in  the  church,  and  side  by  side  sat  the 
two  monarchs,  while  the  Magnificat  resounded  along  the  aisles. 
Then  was  King  Robert  wholly  overcome,  he  slipt  from  the  low 
stool  whereon  he  sat  at  the  king's  feet,  and  prostrate  on  the  pave- 
ment wept  bitter  tears.  "  Fool,"  said  the  pretended  King  of  Sicily, 
"  what  thinkest  thou  now  of  thyself,  and  of  these  words?"  "  Alas, 
that  I  am  a  fool,  but  that  just  are  the  ways  of  heaven,"  was  the 
answer.  [."  Then  take  back  thy  sceptre.  King  Robert,"  replied  the 
enquirer,  "  and  rule  in  the  fear  of  God."  That  same  moment  did 
King  Robert  reassume  his  form,  the  royal  mantle  was  cast  around 
him  by  invisible  hands,  and,  in  the  dazzling  brightness  and  purple 
glories  of  the  transformed  monitor,  the  marvelling  congregation 
discovered  that  Heaven,  to  give  a  lesson  of  humility  to  the  once 
haughty  monarch,  had  commissioned  an  angel,  first,  to  check  his 
career  of  pride,  and  then  to  restore  to  the  penitent  his  long  for- 
feited honours. 

Another  legend,  which  independently  of  its  intrinsic  excellence 
is  singular,  from  the  humble  character  in  which  its  heroes  appear, 
is  that  of  Marcellus  and  Marcellinus.  In  the  reign  of  Dioclesian, 
Marcellinus  was  pope ;  a  private  house  was  his  cathedral,  and  his 
pontifical  robe  no  other  than  his  academical  gown.  For  a  long 
time  he  continued  a  spotless  professor  of  the  Christian  faith,  at 
length,  overcome  by  the  threats  or  promises  of  the  emperor,  he 
was  induced  to  sacrifice  "  toe  mawmets,"  (idols).  Soon,  very  soon, 
did  he  repent  this  great  crime,  and  as  a  counsel  of  the  clergy  were 
then  assembled  in  Campania,  he  went  thither  clothed  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes,  and  submitted  himself  to  their  sentence.  "  Thenne 
sayde  they,  *  doome  thyselfe,  thou  haste  forsaken  as  Peter  for- 
sooke,  goe  oute  like  hym,  and  wepe  bitterlie.'  Thenne  he  sayde, 
'  let  me  be  deposede  and  dye,  and  accursede  be  those  thatte  give 
me  Christiane  burial.' "  He  went  immediately  to  the  king,  ac- 
knowledged his  Christianity,  and  was  beheaded.  Thirty  days  did 
his  body  remain  unburied  in  the  streets,  when  one  night  St.  Peter 
appeared  to  the  priest  Marcellus,  and  said,  "  Marcellus,  why 
buriest  thou  not  my  body? — make  haste,  for  is  it  not  written,  *  every 
one  that  abaseth  himself  shall  be  exalted.'"  Then  Marcellus  knew 
who  the  apostle  meant,  "  bury  him  close  by  me,"  continued  St. 
Peter,  "  for  though  we  both  fell,  yet  one  grace  hath  made  us  bothe 
fulle."  And  now  this  Marcellus  was  made  pope  in  the  room  of  the 
penitent  Marcellinus,  and  to  shelter  himself  during  the  fierce  per- 
secution he  was  compelled  to  attend  cattle  ;  "  thenne  one  nighte 
his  clerkes  led  hym  for  the  to  hallowe  a  house,  and  afterwarde  he 
retumede  to  kepe  bestes."  And  in  this  humble  employment  did 
the  predecessor  of  the  "  lords  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,"  pass  his 
obscure,  but  useful  life ;  at  length,  one  morning  his  disciples 
coming  to  seek  him,  found  him  in  the  attitude  of  prayer  leaning 
against  the  manger,  but  quite  dead.     With  little  pomp,  but  with 
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many  tears ,  his  sorrowing  disciples  carried  him  forth  and  buried 
him  beside  Marcellinus,  in  the  tomb  of  the  great  apostle. 

Although  we  have  almost  exceeded  our  limits,  we  must  yet  find 
room  for  the  following  lesson  of  Christian  charity  which  a  monk  of 
the  thirteenth  century  has  transmitted  to  us.  There  was  a  priest 
named  Carpus  who  had  converted  a  Saracen,  but  he  adhered  not  long 
to  his  new  professicm,  for,  persuaded  by  his  friends,  he  recanted. 
Then  Carpus,  in  great  rage,  prayed  that  he  might  have  '*  Damp- 
nacion  withouten  ende."  One  night,  behold  this  vision  was  shewn 
to  him — a  bridge  no  wider  than  a  plank,  and  as  slippery  as  glass, 
was  stretched  across  a  flaming  gulph,  and  there  were  fiends 
beneath,  (a  Christian  picture  of  the  Mahonmiedan  Al  Sirat),  and 
when  he  saw  that  this  very  Saracen  was  about  to  croaa,  he  was 
glad  at  the  sight,  and  prayed  he  might  fall  in.  At  this  instant  the 
sky  opened,  and  he  beheld  our  Lord  hanging  on  the  cross ; — what 
follows,  cannot  be  better  told  than  in  Robert  le  Brunne's  quaint 
but  forcible  language. 

"  Carpus,''  he  sayde,  **  see  wytbe  thyne  ejne. 

What  I  have  suin-ed  for  manners  pyne  ; 

Manne  to  save,  I  willed  to  dye, 

And  hys  weale  dost  thou  denye, 

Why  wouldest  thoii  he  hadde  helle  fier, 

S-yn  1  have  b3rm  boughte  so  dere  ? 

I  were  redy  manne  to  buye. 

Ere  manne  withouten  endc  shoulde  dye ; 

Therfor,  with  gode  devocion, 

Praye,  aye,  for  manners  salvacion.** 

Many  legends  possess  a  highly  poetical  character ;  and  in  the 
marvels  that  accompanied  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the 
wonders  that  Ordericus  beheld  in  Eastern  lands,  and  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  gorgeous  magnificence  of  ancient  Rome,  the  legend 
writer  is  no  unworthy  rival  of  the  inditer  of  the  splendid  romannt. 
Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  extend  our  subject  further;  per- 
haps enough  has  been  said,  to  shew  that  truth  did  not  alvrays 
disdain  to  assume  the  garb  of  fiction,  and  that  from  the  pen  of  the 
monk,  and  from  the  lip  of  the  priest,  wholesome  counsel  and 
religious  instruction  could  sometimes  flow.  Wild  and  extravagant 
as  many  of  these  ancient  legends  may  appear  to  onr  more  fasti- 
dious tastes,  let  us  never  forget  that  one  important  lesson  which  all 
alike  taught, — that  man  is  not  the  idle  weed,  flung  by  rude  chance 
on  the  billows  of  human  life,  but  a  precious  and  richly-freighted 
barque,  to  check  or  to  aid  whose  onward  course,  powers  from 
above,  and  powers  from  beneath,  wage  fierce  and  inceasant  war- 
fare. 

H.  L. 
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BY  MRS.   EDELMAN. 

One  is  apt  to  think  that  every  body  can  read  ;  do  not,  however, 
let  us  be  too  certain  that  this  is  really  the  case.  I  confess  that  to 
me  there  appears  to  be  some  doubt  on  the  point,  and  some  difficulty 
in  assenting  to  it.  At  any  rate,  much  depends  upon  the  meaning^ 
that  is  attached  to  the  term  *'  read."  In  one  sense,  possibly 
the  notion  may  be  true ;  for  since,  according  to  Mr.  Brougham's 
information,  "  the  school-master  has  been  abroad,"  there  cer- 
tainly  are  not  many  to  be  found,  even  among  the  lowest  classes  of 
the  community,  who  have  never  learned  their  letters,  or  to  whom 
the  labours  of  the  book-making  benefactors  of  mankind  are  abso- 
lutely unavailable.  But  then,  again,  just  hearken  to  that  stumb- 
ling, stammering,  stutterer  over  a  newspaper,  will  you  say  that  he 
can  read  ?  Or  that  drawling,  hurdy-gurdy  sort  of  a  machine, 
which  one  cannot  hear  for  five  minutes  with  one's  eyes  open ;  or 
that  up  and  down  chanter,  that  Csesar  would  have  been  sure  to 
ask  whether  he  was  not  singing;  or  that  gabbling,  chattering 
animal,  who,  if  he  do  not  absolutely  belong  to  the  genus,  has,  in- 
dubitably, been  forming  his  taste  by  the  study  of  the  monkeys  in 
the  Zoological  Gardens.  It  really  seems  a  perversion  of  language 
to  call  all,  or  any  of  these  irrational,  unmeaning  noises,  "  reading." 
The  effect  that  is  produced  is  just  simply  from  the  action  of  the 
lungs  or  the  nose ;  the  conveying  of  ideas,  or  the  exciting  of  emo- 
tions of  any  intellectual  kind,  is  absolutely  out  of  the  question. 
At  best  it  is  purely  a  trial  of  patience,  and  our  ears  endure  it  with 
what  resignation  they  may.  Real  reading  is,  surely,  a  very  dif- 
ferent sort  of  business  altogether ;  does  any  body  that  may  be 
glancing  over  this  paper  remember  Mrs.  Siddons  and  her  reaciing, 
after  she  had  left  the  stage  ?  tier's  was  truly  *'  reading."  There 
was  the  clear  distinct  articulation,  every  syllable  justly  and  fully 
pronounced ;  the  exact  adaptation  of  Uie  pitch  and  loudness  of 
her  voice  to  the  size  and  situation  of  her  audience ;  no  confused 
precipitancy ;  no  tedious  drawling ;  not  a  word  but  had  its  proper 
tone  and  emphasis ;  and  yet  all  this  exact  and  minute  perfection 
without  the  slightest  artificial  appearance,  the  least  visible  effort, 
or  denarture  from  the  ease  and  modesty  of  nature.  So  far  from 
it,  inaeed,  she  seemed  to  be  thinking  of  nothing  less  than  of  her-> 
self,  her  voice  or  manner ;  it  was  not  possible  even  to  fancy  that 
she  was  aiming  at  dbplay ;  her  whole  attention — ^her  whole  soul 
appeared  to  be  absorbed  in  her  author,  and  her  only  desire  and 
endeavour  was  to  convey  his  ideas,  with  the  most  just  and  forcible 
effect,  to  those  who  were  listening.  And  with  what  discrimina- 
ting, judicious,  impressive  grace  were  those  ideas  conveyed  !  The 
auditor  seemed  to  be  listening  to  a  living  commentary ;  the  dubi- 
ousness or  obscurity  of  difficult  passages  vanished,  and  every  sen- 
tence seemed  full  of  the  most  lucid  and  appropriate  meaning, 
while  the  rich,  mellow,  and  yet  flexible  tones  of  her  voice,  faith- 
fully reflected  every  shade  of  sentiment  or  passion,  and  varied,  in 
a  moment,  from  grave  to  gay,  or  from  lively  to  severe,  with  the 
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most  exquisite  propriety.  Action,  perhaps,  it  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  introduce,  for  it  was  reading,  not  recitation,  and  the  book, 
of  course,  mainly  engrossed  her  attention ;  yet  still  she  was  suf- 
ficiently at  leisure  for  an  occasional  motion  of  the  hand,  or  a 
glance  of  her  very  expressive  eye^  and  these  added  animation ,  and 
contributed  to  the  general  effect. 

It  would  be  too  much,  however,  to  say  that  nobody  can  read 
who  does  not  read  like  Mrs.  Siddons,  for  we  may  not  meet  with 
another  such  reader  more  than  once  in  a  century.  I  have,  never- 
theless, a  high  standard  for  the  art,  and  place  the  attainment  of  it 
in  the  first  rank  of  accomplishments.  Nor  do  I  imagine  that  I 
am  singular  in  this  respect,  for  almost  all  that  has  been  said  of 
rhetorical  delivery  in  general,  will,  unquestionably,  apply  to  this 
part  of  it ;  and  that  delivery  is  a  matter  of  some  nicety  and  dif- 
ficulty, as  well  as  importance,  is  evident  from  the  multiplicity 
of  rules  and  essays  that  have  been  written  concerning  it,  both 
by  ancient  and  modem  rhetoricians.  A  bad  delivery  will  cer- 
tainly destroy  the  effect  of  the  very  best  composition;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  even  an  inferior  one  will,  probably,  be  successful, 
if  well  and  impressively  spoken.  All  this  is  perfectly  true  of 
reading ;  and  many  a  luckless  author  has  been  murdered  in  the 
hands  of  the  blundering  Coryphoeus  of  a  coterie,  who  has  under- 
taken to  exhibitionize  him  before  a  party  of  as  luckless  auditors. 

But  though  the  art  in  question  is  universally  allowed  to  be 
highly  deserving  pains  and  attention,  and  though  a  great  deal  has 
been  said  of  it  both  in  books  and  lectures  accordingly,  yet  there  is 
a  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  means  of  attaining  it.  The 
difference,  too,  reaches  even  to  fundamental  principles,  and  to  so 
great  an  extent,  that  the  present  state  of  the  question  may  be  said 
to  be,  whether  it  is  desirable  that  readers  should  be  directed  by  any 
rules,  or  by  no  rules  at  all.  Much  has  been  advanced  on  both  sides, 
and  the  substance  of  it  is,  that  the  opponents  on  one  side  say,  that 
rules  being  artificial,  they  will  produce  artificial  and  unnatural 
tones;  and  on  the  other,  that  as  the  generality  of  readers  read  badly, 
and  have  studied  no  rules,  it  is  probable  that  they  might  read  better 
if  they  did  study  them.  My  own  opinion  of  the  matter  is  the  para- 
doxical one,  that  both  sides  are  right,  and  both  wrong;  or,  at 
least,  that  some  kind  of  union  of  the  two  methods  is  desirable. 
But  before  we  attempt  to  prove  the  paradox,  let  us  enter  a  little 
more  explicitly  into  the  views  of  the  high  contending  parties. 

The  advocates  of  what  is  called  the  '*  natural"  manner,  offer 
arguments  something  like  the  following: — Common  sense,  they 
say,  is  in  favour  of  their  system.  They  allege  that  rules  imply  at- 
tention to  them,  and  ergoy  attention  to  the  voice  and  manner ;  but 
nothing  is  so  unpleasant  to  a  hearer,  as  any  appearance  in  the 
reader  of  attention  to  his  voice,  evident  observation  of  cadence, 
and  the  like.  It  looks  like  affectation,  and  seems  as  if  he  were 
thinking  not  of  his  subject  but  of  himself,  and  as  if  he  were  inter- 
ested about  displaying  himself,  instead  of  conveying  the  sentiments 
of  his  author.  This  must  be,  inevitably,  fatal  to  his  reading  alto- 
gether, for  it  must  fail  of  all  effect  with  his  auditors.  Nothing 
attracts  and  rivets  attention  like  sympathy — but  sympathy  is  wholly 
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excluded ;  no  body  will  sympathize  with  his  aflfectation  and  vanity, 
and  nobody  with  his  author,  for  with  his  author  he  himself  does 
not  sympathise.  Those  who  listen  to  such  a  reader  will  begin  by 
losing  patience  with  him,  and  end  by  falling  asleep. 

Not  only  too,  will  such  a  reader  disgust  by  appearing  affected, 
he  will  likewise,  almost  infallibly,  miss  the  sense  of  his  author, 
his  attention  being  distracted,  or,  at  least,  divided  between  his 
author  and  his  rules. 

Then,  again,  artificial  systems  must,  necessarily,  be  incomplete 
and  imperfect.  They  must  proceed  upon  an  analysis  of  the  styles, 
subjects,  &c.  of  authors,  and  of  the  tones,  manners,  and  emphases 
of  approved  speakers  or  readers.  But  these  are  next  to  infinite, 
and  the  analysis  of  one  style  or  subject  will  be  only  very  partially 
applicable  to  others.  In  fact,  for  a  complete  system,  each  author, 
and  each  work  of  each  author,  ought  to  have  a  separate  analysis ; 
for,  as  we  have  just  observed,  what  may  be  said  of  one,  will  be 
but  an  incomplete  guide  to  the  rest.  Besides  this,  too,  every  such 
analysis  must  itself  be  imperfect,  because  it  is  plainly  impossible 
to  invent  marks  or  signs  which  will  indicate  every  variety  of  tone, 
emphasis,  and  pause.  They  are  as  numerous  as  the  actions  and 
passions  of  human  life,  for  they  are  able,  minutely  and  indivi- 
dually, to  express  them — that  is,  there  are  hardly  two  different 
actions,  passions,  or  events,  which  nature  would  lead  us  to  speak 
of  precisely  in  the  same  tone  and  manner. 

But  still  further :  suppose  it  possible  to  invent  such  a  system  of 
signs,  and  of  marks  of  all  the  varieties  of  emphasis,  it  would  be, 
necessarily,  so  very  intricate  and  complex  that  one  can  hardly 
conceive  it  capable  of  that  ready,  and,  as  it  were,  intuitive  appli- 
cation, which  alone  could  render  it  suitable  for  general  adoption. 
The  demand  upon  the  memory  would  be  far  too  great  for  even  the 
studious  to  be  often  disposed  to  attempt  to  practise  it.  After  all, 
too,  the  proposed  end  might  be  accomplished  by  a  much  shorter 
and  surer  method,  viz.,  by  merely  directing  the  reader  to  observe 
diligently  the  sense  of  what  he  is  reading,  and  to  express  it  as 
nature  and  feeling  prompt  him.  From  this  consideration,  also,  it 
is  argued,  that  nothing  more  is  necessary  to  read  well,  than  to 
understand  well  what  one  is  reading,  and  (to  use  the  words  of  a 
learned  author)  "  earnestly  occupying  the  mind  with  the  matter 
of  it,  to  read  as  if  he  understood  it,  and  thus  make  others  under- 
stand it."  Most  persons,  we  may  remark,  speak  well  in  conversa- 
tion when  they  are  uttering  their  own  sentiments,  and  only  think- 
ing of  them,  and  of  making  others  understand  them ;  they  then 
seldom  or  never  fail  of  rightly  suiting  the  tone  and  action  to  the 
word,  and  of  making  their  auditors  both  interested  and  attentive, 
and  this  whether  the  subject  be  light  or  serious. 

Such,  and  a  few  other  similar  arguments  are  brought  forward 
by  the  advocates  of  the  "  natural  manner."  On  the  side  of  the 
**  artificial"  are  something  like  the  following.  Custom,  long 
established  practice,  say  these,  are  in  favour  of  rules  and  signs  of 
some  kind.  What  else  are  common  stops?  It  may  be  true,  per- 
haps, that  the  chief  design  of  stops  is  to  assist  the  grammatical 
meaning ;  but,  nevertheless,  nobody  who  reads  aloud  will  think 
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of  denying  that  they  serve  as  very  important  guides  for  pronim* 
ciation.  If,  indeed,  they  are  of  no  use,  books  designed  lo  be  read 
aloud  had  better  be  printed  like  an  old  Greek  manuscript  or 
inscription,  or  like  a  deed  engrossed  by  an  attorney's  clerk.  But 
no  reader,  it  is  probable,  will  consider  that  such  an  expedient  is 
likely  to  contribute  very  greatly  to  his  success.  But  besides  stops, 
there  are  also  in  common  use,  words  in  italics,  and  these  have 
similar  properties.  In  fact,  whatever  serves  as  a  guide  to  the 
sense,  serves  also  as  a  guide  to  the  pronunciation. 

As  to  the  necessary  incompleteness  and  imperfection  of  every 
artificial  system,  it  is  replied,  that  because  all  cannot  be  done, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  supposing  that  nothing  can  be  done. 
There  are  few,  or,  more  properly,  no  human  sciences  in  which 
perfection  is  attainable ;  but  though  the  point  can  never  be  reached, 
yet  it  is  possible  to  approach  it,  and  to  approach  it  to  an  indefinite 
degree,  and  if  the  object  itself  be  desirable,  such  an  approach  is 
desirable  likewise. 

To  reply  to  the  objected  intricacy  and  embarrassing  nature  of 
artificial  systems,  we  will  use  the  words  of  Walker,  who  defends 
his  own  as  follows : — "  The  truth  is,  every  thing  new  embarrasses; 
and  if  we  have  already  acquired  an  art  in  an  imperfect  way,  the 
means  of  facilitating  a  more  perfect  acquisition  of  it,  will  at  first 
retard  our  progress ;  if  a  child  has  once,  learned  to  read  tolerably^ 
without  having  the  words  divided  into  syllables,  such  a  division 
will  appear  new  and  embarrassing  to  him ;  and  though  syllabica- 
tion is  so  confessedly  useful  to  learners,  those  who  can  once  read 
without  it  would  be  rather  puzzled  than  assisted  by  it.  But  to 
the  learner  it  may  be,  with  confidence,  asserted,  that  if  he  will 
but  bestow  half  the  time  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  this  system, 
that  is  usually  spent  in  learning  the  gamut,  he  will  have  no  reason 
to  repent  his  labour.''  Walker  also  furnishes  an  answer  to  what 
has  often  been  said  of  the  unnatural  tones  and  manners  which  will, 
probably,  be  acquired  by  those  who  form  themselves  upon  such 
systems.  He  thinks  that  the  efi*eGts  complained  of  will  only  be 
seen  in  persons  who  have  studied  them  but  partially  or  imper- 
fectly, or  who  have  not  practised  them  sufficiently  to  become 
expert  and  skilful  in  the  use  of  them.  The  rules,  he  maintains, 
have  their  foundation  in  the  observation  of  nature  and  of  the  best 
models,  and,  therefore,  can  hardly  produce  effects  that  are  in  bad 
taste,  or  unlike  nature. 

But  I  have  perhaps  said  enough  of  the  pros  and  cons,  and  in 
summing  them  up,  I  come  again  to  my  old  conclusion.  What  has 
been  advanced  on  both  sides  seems  to  me  so  reasonable  that  I 
really  can  find  no  fault  with  either.  At  the  same  time  I  think  the 
view  taken  both  by  the  one  side  and  by  the  other,  is  partial — an 
ex  parte  statement,  containing  the  truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth; 
so  that  any  person  who  should  in  his  practice  follow  either  the 
one  or  the  other  exclusively,  would  fall  into  many  errors.  Per- 
haps if  my  vote  must  inevitably  be  on  one  side  only,  it  would  be 
on  the  side  of  the  **  natural"  manner;  because  if  all  readers  w«« 
really  willing  to  take  pains  to  discover  and  express  the  exact 
sense  of  their  author,  nature  would  certainly  be  the  best  guide. 
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But  this  ift  a  matter  of  much  more  difficulty  than  a  superficial 
theorist  will  suppose.  The  test  of  observation,  which,  after  all,  is 
the  only  sure  one,  is  very  decisive  that  it  is  seldom  the  case. 
How  very  seldom  does  a  reader  take  the  trouble  to  express  any 
thing  more  than  the  bare  words  of  the  author  before  him ;  and 
how  very  often  does  he  utter  them  in  a  tone  which  obscures  and 
even  perverts  the  sense.  I  would  by  no  means  speak  disrespect- 
fully of  our  clergy ;  but  if  any  of  them  should  happen  to  meet 
with  these  slight  remarks,  they  will  perhaps  forgive  me  for  saying, 
that  though  as  a  body  they  perhaps  may  justly  be  considered, 
from  the  nature  of  their  professional  duties,  our  best  readers,  how 
very  few  of  them  make  their  tones  and  pauses  express  the  meaning 
of  what  they  read  I  Surely  if  the  acquisition  were  so  very  easy 
and  simple  as  it  would  appear,  the  fact  must  be  much  otherwise. 
Indeed,  with  respect  to  readers  aloud  of  all  kinds,  the  truth  seems 
to  be,  that  their  thoughts  are  very  seldom  fully  or  adequately 
occupied  with  the  task  they  have  undertaken,  viz.  of  conveying 
the  sense  of  their  author.  They  may  think  of  his  sense  themselves, 
but  that  is  another  matter.  In  reading,  the  eye  will  travel  on  before 
the  voice,  and  the  mind  will  accompany  the  eye,  so  that  the  mind 
is  pre-occupied,  and  the  voice  follows  by  a  sort  of  mechanism, 
almost  without  any  thought  at  all.  To  adapt  the  voice  to  the 
sense  may  be  said  to  require  a  second  effort,  an  effort,  in  some 
measure,  independent  of  the  actual  comprehending  it.  Possibly 
some  cause  of  this  kind  may  account  for  the  frequency  of  failures ; 
if  a  reader  could  and  would  steadily  keep  his  attention  fixed  both 
on  the  sense  itself,  and  on  the  enunciation  of  it,  we  can  hardly 
conceive  that  he  would  not  fully  succeed.  We  may  perhaps  say, 
therefore,  that  it  is  not  the  total  incapacity  of  acting  without  rules 
which  produces  so  many  bad  readers ;  but  only  that  the  chances 
are  against  them,  and  that  thus  rules  may  avail  to  place  more 
weight  in  the  opposite  scale.  Rules  will  be  a  sort  of  provision 
against  the  frailty  of  nature,  though  they  may  not  be  imperatively 
required  by  her  impotence.  Nature  may  be  capable  of  acting 
without  rules,  but  she  will  act  more  constantly,  more  correctly, 
and  more  regularly  with  them.  This  too  is  a  main  reason  of  my 
having  some  preference  for  the  "  natural"  side  of  the  question ; 
for  in  estimating  the  advantages  of  the  opposite  side,  I  imagine 
that  it  cannot  possibly  be  said  that  rules  can  ever  supersede,  or 
in  any  way  dispense  with  the  co-operation  of  nature.  ]N  o  system, 
however  complete,  will  free  the  student  from  the  imperative  neces- 
sity of  keeping  his  thoughts  fixed  on  his  author,  and  of  taking 
pains  to  understand  his  sense.  The  most  safe  and  the  most  ad- 
visable plan,  therefore,  seems  to  be  to  pay  some  attention  to 
treatises  and  systems  of  elocution ;  let  the  student  judge  of  them, 
apply  them,  and  in  private  he  may  practise  them.  He  will  gain 
many  useful  hints;  and,  particularly,  if  he  have  any  natural  defect 
or  any  acquired  bad  habit,  he  may  derive  no  inconsiderable  assist- 
ance, in  many  respects.  But,  however,  when  he  comes  before 
any  audience,  public  or  private,  whether  a  crowded  assembly,  or 
a  domestic  circle  round  the  fire  on  a  winter's  evening,  let  him  put 
away  systems  of  all  sorts,  and  think  of  nothing  but  the  sense  of  the 
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author.  Let  him  study  the  theory  as  long  as  he  will  in  solitude ; 
but  when  he  is  actually  exhibiting  before  others,  let  him  never 
think  about  the  propriety  or  admissability  of  a  pause  here,  or  an 
inflexionthere  ;  let  him  think  only  of  the  meaning  of  his  author, 
and  such  rules  as  occur  to  him  spontaneously,  he  may  and  will, 
of  course,  observe ;  but  if  he  searches  for  them,  or  even  thinks 
about  them,  he  will  spoil  his  reading  altogether ;  it  will  smell  of 
the  lamp,  and  be  pedantic  and  unnatural. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  proper  to  say  a  little  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
rules  themselves,  after  thus  speaking  in  favour  of  them.  It  is 
difficult,  however,  to  recommend  any  particular  system.  Walker's 
seems  to  be  the  most  popular ;  at  least  so  we  may  infer  from  its 
being  mainly  the  substance  of  the  system  of  a  popular  lecturer  of 
the  day.  I  cannot  venture  indeed  to  affirm  that  it  is  wholly  so, 
for  I  am  quoting  only  from  memory.  The  leading  principle  of 
the  rising  and  falling  inflexions  of  the  voice  are,  however,  common 
to  both.  But  though  popular,  the  system  seems  more  liable  to 
animadversion,  on  account  of  what  may  be  called  its  great  artificial- 
ness,  than  most  others.  It  is  very  true,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  in 
speaking  we  do  actually  make  use  of  the  inflexions  of  voice  which 
Mr.  Walker  calls  the  upward  and  the  downward  slides,  and  which 
he  describes  by  a  zig-zag  diagram,  and  Mr.  Smart  by  the  notes 
of  the  gamut.  Moreover,  too,  it  is  curious  to  mark  the  peculiarities 
of  these  "  slides''  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  natural  phenomena. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  them  as  things  to  be  imitated  and 
practised,  and  one  might  almost  predict  that  whosoever  should 
attempt  to  do  so,  will  only  become  a  proficient  in  making  mouths. 
Such  indeed  has  always  been  the  case  whenever  I  have  witnessed 
any  endeavour  of  the  Kind. 

Besides  Walker's  general  principle,  too,  one  cannot  always 
agree  with  him  as  to  the  effect  he  would  even  theoretically  pro- 
duce in  many  individual  examples  which  he  adduces.  In  some 
cases  we  might  even  think  it  desirable  to  reverse  the  position  of 
his  "  slides."  Take,  for  example,  the  following  very  beautiful 
and  impressive  sentence,  which  is  marked  with  acute  accents  to 
signify  the  upward  slides,  and  with  grave  accents  for  the  down- 
ward slides.  ''  For  I  am  persuaded  that  neither  dedth  nor  life ; 
nor  ^gels,  nor  principdlities^  nor  p6wers,  nor  things  present,  nor 
things  to  c6me,  nor  height,  nor  d^pth;  nor  any  other  creiture, 
shall  be  able  to  separate  us,"  &c.  Ileally  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  these  up  and  clown  slides  are  by  no  means  judiciously  placed. 
for  they  give  a  sort  of  chanting  eflect  to  the  sentence;  and  I 
imagine  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  prescribe  simply  that  the 
due  pauses,  which  are  here  sufficiently  marked  by  the  stops, 
should  be  observed,  and  that  the  voice  should  not  be  finally 
dropt  till  the  period  closes.  A  direction  of  that  kind,  I  should 
guess,  would  be  quite  enough  on  the  score  of  inflexions. 

The  most  useful  part  of  what  has  been  written  on  elocution,  I 
have  always  considered  to  be  that  which  relates  to  emphasis ;  not 
indeed  so  much  what  prescribes  any  particular  mode  of  expressing 
the  emphasis,  as  the  observations  which  may  prevent  the  emphatie 
words  from  being  mistaken  or  escaping  notice.    This  is  the  point 
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on  which  the  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  readers  certainly  most 
needs  direction ;  for  not  only  are  the  greater  part  of  their  errors 
made  here,  but  here  are  they  the  most  fatal,  because  of  the  very 
great  diflerence  of  meaning  which  is  conveyed  by  dilTerent  em- 
phases. Of  this  take  only  the  example  which  has  been  so  often 
given,  the  simple  question,  '*  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day  ?*'  This 
sentence  is  capable  of  expressing  as  many  different  meanings  as  it 
contains  words,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  emphasis  is 
placed.  In  instancing  erroneous  emphasis  I  must  claim  pardon 
of  the  cloth  once  more,  and  assure  them  that  I  mean  no  disrespect 
to  them,  and  that  my  examples  are  drawn  from  them,  not  because 
they  are  most  liable  to  fault,  but  because  criticisms  on  them  may 
be  most  easily  appreciated.  I  may  plead  also  that  Sheridan  has 
perhaps  suggested  the  expediency  of  so  doing.  Indeed,  to  obviate 
the  charge  of  presumption,  I  will  quote  one  of  Sheridan's  remarks 
on  the  faulty  manner  in  which  we  often  hear  the  Exhortation  read. 
"  In  the  latter  part  of  the  first  period  of  the  Exhortation  (he  says), 
'  but  confess  them  with  an  humble,  lowly,  penitent,  and  obedient 
heart,  to  the  end  that  we  may  obtain  forgiveness  of  the  same,'  &c. 
there  are  several  faults  committed.  In  the  first  place,  the  four 
epithets  preceding  the  word  '  heart,'  are  huddled  together,  and 
pronounced  in  a  monotone,  disagreeable  to  the  ear,  and  enervating 
to  the  sense ;  whereas  each  word  rising  in  force  above  the  other, 
ought  to  be  marked  by  a  proportionate  rising  of  the  notes  in  the 
voice;  and  in  the  last  there  should  be  such  a  note  used  as  would 
declare  it  at  the  same  time  to  be  the  last.  In  the  following  part 
of  the  sentence,  '  to  the  end  that  we  may  obtain  forgiveness  of  the 
same,'  there  are  usually  three  emphases  laid  on  the  words,  end, 
obtain,  same,  where  there  should  not  be  any,  and  the  only  emphatic 
word  forgiveness  is  slightly  passed  over."  Many  other  remarks  of 
similar  kind  might  be  added ;  and  indeed  there  are  perhaps  few 
hearers  who  have  not  observed  how  very  frequently  such  words  as 
**  so,  I,  thou,  that,  him,  to,"  &c.,  are  falsely  made  emphatic. 
Sheridan,  however,  though  generally  pretty  correct  and  judicious 
in  his  observations  on  the  reading  of  the  Liturgy,  is  sometimes 
mistaken.  The  following  passage,  for  instance,  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  "  thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,"  he  directs 
to  be  read  with  the  emphasis  on  the  words  be  and  is.  On  this 
Dr.  Whately  very  properly  remarks,  that  these  two  are  **  not  the 
emphatic  words,  and  do  not  even  exist  in  the  original  Greek,  but 
are  supplied  by  the  translator;  the  latter  of  them  might,  indeed, 
be  omitted  altogether  without  any  detriment  to  the  sense ;  '  thy 
will  be  done,  as  in  heaven,  so  also  on  earth,'  which  is  a  more  literal 
translation,  is  perfectly  intelligible." 

With  respect  to  the  means  of  distinguishing  the  emphatic  word 
in  a  sentence,  much  has  been  written ;  but  generally  with  so  great 
minuteness  of  detail,  that  perhaps  the  rules  will  not  often  be 
remembered  well  enough  to  be  easily  applied.  A  good  definition 
might,  we  may  imagine,  have  saved  not  a  little  of  the  trouble  that 
has  been  taken.  Emphatic  words  have  been  defined  to  be  those 
which  contain  '*  a  meaning  which  points  out  or  distinguishes  some- 
thing as  distinct  or  opposite  to  some  other  thing."     Emphasis 
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certainly  supposes  contradirtinciion  and  antitliesis,  either  expressed 
or  understood,  but  the  definition  as  above  is  loose  and  vague, 
especially  when  intended  as  a  rule ;  for,  in  fact,  there  is  hardly  a 
word  that  we  can  use  that  may  not  be  considered  as  contra- 
distinguishing, and  as  used  in  opposition  to  some  other,  either 
expressed  or  understood.     All  words  have  an  appropriate  meaning 
which  pre- supposes  exclusion  and  contradistinction  firom  all  other 
meanings.     It  is,  however,  difficult  to  substitute  a  better  defi- 
nition, and  perhaps  too  the  one  just  given  is  not  a  wrong  one,  if 
only  we  ada  the  consideration,  that  Uie  emphatic  words  possess 
the  alleged  contradistinguishing  properties  in  a  higher  degree 
than  others ;  at  least  such  a  definition,  though  it  be  not  in  every 
respect  such  as  we  could  wish,  may  serve  as  a  guide  in  ordinary 
cases.    Practice,  nevertheless,  and  a  close  attention  to  an  author's 
style  of  writing,  thinking,  and  arguing,  will  be  found   a  more 
certain  means  of  deciding  upon  emphasis  than  any  rules  or  defi- 
nitions that  could  be  given. 

But  it  is  time  to  conclude  these  observations,  which,  though 
cursory,  it  is  hoped  will  be  found  just;  I  will  add  only  a  quo- 
tation from  Blair,  which  expresses  the  substance  of  what  has 
been  already  advanced,  and  by  the  authority  of  his  name  cannot 
but  tend  to  confirm  it.  *'  Let  your  manner  be  neither  imitated 
from  another,  nor  assumed  upon  some  imaginary  model,  which  is 
unnatural  to  you.  A  person  should  begin  with  rectifying  defects 
in  his  private  manner  of  speaking ;  and  then  carry  to  the  public 
the  right  manner  he  has  formed.  For  when  a  speaker  is  engaged 
in  a  public  discourse,  he  should  not  then  be  employing  his  atten- 
tion about  his  manner,  or  thinking  of  his  tones  and  gestures.  If 
he  be  so  employed,  study  and  afi*ectation  will  appear.  He  ought 
to  be  then  quite  in  earnest ;  wholly  occupied  with  his  subject  and 
his  sentiments;  having  nature  and  previously  formed  habits,  to 
prompt  and  suggest  his  manner  of  delivery." 
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Alas !  in  these  degenerate  days 
How  every  noble  thought  decays — 
I  fear  me  ne'er  to  bloom  again : 

A  man  would  ask  his  future  son, 
In  days  of  yore,  when  men  were  men, 

"  How  many  battles  have  ye  won  ?" 

Our  sires  pursue  another  plan — 

They  ask  not — care  not  who's  the  man ; 

For  when  one  seeks  to  wed  his  daughter. 

Of  blood  or  blade  he  asketh  not — 
But — '*  have  ye  yet  a  carriage  bought  her  ?* 

And — "  how  much  money  have  ye  got?* 

Indeed  each  marrying  maid  herself 
Grows  such  a  mercenary  elf, 
That  he  who  seeks  to  carry  her. 

Must  use  an  argument  of  power, 
And  woo  like  ancient  Jupiter — 

In  semblance  of  a  golden  shower. 
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**  Ahd  there  bhall  COME  A  KING,  and  confeflse  your  religions. 
And  bete  you,  as  the  Bible  telleth,  for  breaking  of  your  nUe, 
And  amende  monacles,  monkes,  and  cbanoines ; 
And  then  shall  the  abbot  of  England,  and  all  bis  issue  for  ever, 
Have  a  knocke  of  a  king,  and  incurable  shall  be  the  wounde  !" 

Prophecy  in  the  Vision  of  Pierce  Ploughman. 


It  was  a  cold,  dark  night  in  the  winter  of  1536,  the  rain  de- 
scended in  torrents,  and  the  wind  blew  drearily  against  the  ivy- 
mantled  tower  orthe  priory  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  Northumber- 
land— in  defiance  of  the  consecrated  bell  ("  at  whose  blessed 
sonnd,"  to  use  the  words  of  a  monkish  historian,  **  y*  furious  hur- 
rycane  ys  checked  yn  yts  mad  carer,  and  y*'  hosts  of  y*  evyl  one 
flee  astounded  to  theyr  ynfernal  habitacion"),  and  the  feathered 
denizens  of  the  air,  driven  from  their  roosting-places  by  the 
pitiless  storm«  fluttered  timidly  around  the  building,  denoting 
by  their  varied  cries  the  unpleasantness  of  their  situation.  Far 
difierent  was  that  of  the  worthy  brotherhood  within ;  they,  good 
souls,  seated  near  a  blazing  fire  in  the  refectory,  were  regaling 
themselves  with  sack-posset,  white  wine  negus,  and  strong  convent 
ale,  while  one  of  the  senior  members  of  the  community  edified  the 
rest  with  the  narration  of  a  marvellous  legend,  abridged  from  the 
richly-bound  and  splendidly-illuminated  Missal,  which  lay  by  his 
side.  And  now  the  chime  of  a  distant  clock  warned  them  that 
it  was  time  to  retire  to  the  dormitory ;  and  the  aged  prior  had 
risen  to  give  them  his  parting  benediction,  when  a  loud  and 
repeated  knocking  was  heard  at  the  great  gate.  A  century 
before,  such  an  unceremonious  and  untimely  summons  would  have 
been  neglected  with  disdain,  or  the  bold  intruders  visited  with 
a  sharp  rebuke  from  the  portly  sacristan;  but  the  times  were 
altered.  Henry  VIII.  had  scorned  the  power  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome ;  commissioners  had  been  appointed  to  institute  a  rigorous 
enquiry  with  regard  to  the  conduct  and  deportment  of  sdl  the 
monastic  orders;  several  monasteries  had  surrendered  their  re- 
venues into  the  king^s  hands ;  others  had  been  peremptorily  dis- 
solved ;  and  the  popish  clergy,  loaded  with  fake  accusations,  and 
stripped  of  their  vast  possessions,  were  scorned  and  despised  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  nation.  With  fear,  therefore,  and  sorrowful 
forebodings,  did  the  friars  proceed  in  a  body  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  this  disturbance ;  and  the  half-uttered  Benedicie  died 
away  on  the  lips  of  the  superior  as  with  trembling  hands  he  seized 
the  small  golden  crucifix  which  he  wore  suspended  from  his 
girdle,  and  pressed  it  to  his  heart. 

**  Tis  Ralph  Wardlow  and  his  cursed  Reivers,"  exclaimed 
brother  Andrew ;  **  in  the  name  of  our  Lady,  admit  them  not  !*' 

**  'Tis  Sir  John  Mapleton,  a  good  and  tried  friend  to  the  Roman 
church,"  cried  brother  Nicholas,  willing  to  hope  the  best. 
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"  'Tis  the  foul  fiend  himself,"  qaoth  father  Anthony. 

'*  That  may  the  saints  forfend  1"  muttered  old  Master  Bernard 
(a  person  of  some  consideration  among  them),  crossing  himself 
deyontly;  ''and  whom  say  ye  that  it  is,  good  brother  Gerald?" 
continued  he,  turning  to  a  tall,  dark  man,  whose  countenance,  on 
which  intense  study,  abstinence,  and  penance  had  left  deep 
furrows,  seemed  strangely  agitated  with  the  deepest  emotions, 
as  enveloped  in  his  dark  manUe  he  peered  through  a  narrow  loop- 
hole upon  the  unwelcome  strangers. 

"  The  spear  and  shield,  the  horse  and  his  rider,  the  heretic  and 
ihe  destroyer,"  he  solemnly  replied. 

*'  Friend  or  foe,  saint  or  infidel,  angel  or  fiend,"  exclaimed  the 
kind-hearted  prior,  *'  'twould  be  a  foul  sin  and  shame  to  deny  him 
shelter  on  sucn  a  night  as  this  is ;  withdraw  thh  bolts,  I  pray  ye, 
good  father  Anthony." 

A  volley  of  oaths  and  curses  from  without  seconded  the  priest's 
injunction ;  in  another  instant  the  nostem-gate  flew  open,  and  a 
stem,  weather-beaten  veteran,  casea  in  steel  armour,  and  leading 
his  bespattered  and  foaming  charger  by  the  bridle,  stepped 
forward,  and,  with  mock  courtesy,  craved  food  and  lodging-room 
for  himself  and  companions  in  the  king's  name,  for  the  alleged 
purpose  of  making  certain  enquiries  respecting  the  demeanour 
and  conduct  of  the  brotherhood,  and  taking  an  inventory  of  their 
goods  and  chattels.  '*  We  should  have  arrived  here  four  hours 
sooner,"  continued  he, ''  had  not  this  confounded  storm  bewildered 
and  scattered  us." 

Bending  under  the  accumulated  weight  of  age  and  infirmity, 
and  crossing  his  hands  upon  his  breast,  the  prior  advanced  to  the 
portal,  and  was  about  to  return  a  submissive  answer,  when  brother 
Gerald,  pressing  forward,  prevented  him. 

''  We  be  men  of  peace,"  sternly  replied  the  monk ;  **  and  scant 
accommodation  can  we  afford  for  such  as  ye  are;  yet  enter,  warrior, 
an  thou  wiliest  it,  and  know  that  if  ye  come  with  aught  other  than 
friendly  intentions  to  this  religious  house,  it  is  not  the  warrant  oi 
King  Henry  that  shall  shield  ye  from  the  wrath  of  heaven  on  the 
great  day  of  final  retribution !" 

The  haughty  stranger  smiled  contemptuously,  as,  relinquishing 
his  steed  to  the  care  of  an  equerry,  he  crossed  the  threshold, 
followed  by  a  numerous  retinue ;  and  motioning  the  friars  to  lead 
the  way  followed  them  into  the  apartment  which  they  had  so 
lately  quitted,  threw  himself  into  the  elevated  seat  usually  occu- 
pied by  the  superior,  and  removing  his  helmet,  which  had  con- 
cealed the  better  half  of  his  visage,  wrung  the  moisture  from  hb 
shaggy  locks,  and  called  loudly  for  a  cup  of  wine.  The  cellars 
were  ransacked  of  their  goodly  stores — the  sacramental  plate  was 
torn  from  the  high  altar  in  the  little  chapel — and  the  richly  carved 
oaken  pulpit  was  hewn  down,  broken  into  fragments,  and  placed 
upon  the  decaying  embers. 

Crowded  togeUier  in  a  comer,  with  sobs  and  groans  did  the 
monks  behold  this  sacrilege,  trembling  like  aspen  leaves,  and 
telling  their  beads  the  while.  There  was  one .  only  who  wept 
not,  and  by  his  undaunted  bearing  put  to  shame  the  imbeeility 
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of  his  elder  bretliren — this  was  Gerald ;  the  boiling  blood  mounted 
into  his  pallid  cheeks — his  eyes  flamed — ^his  hands  were  clenched — 
his  whole  frame  trembled  convulsively ;  and,  unable  any  longer  to 
restrain  the  tide  of  his  indignation,  he  advanced,  and  boldly  stood 
before  the  ruffianly  intruder. 

''  Impious  scatherling!"  he  exclaimed,  "is  it  thus  tliou  darest 
to  trample  under  foot  the  Son  of  God,  by  swilling  the  unhallowed 
draught  from  the  cup  of  the  blood  of  his  covenant?  Is  it  thus  that 
thou  triflest— " 

**  Peace,  thou  contentious  and  truculent  priest !'' returned  the 
commissioner,  striking  the  oaken  table  heavily  with  his  clenched 
fists :  "  Peace,  thou  audacious  beadsman ! — or  by" — ^here  he  uttered 
a  fearful  oath — '*  I  will  hang  ye  from  yonder  beam,  as  an  ex- 
ample to  thy  chicken-hearted  companions." 

**  I  will  not  hold  my  peace,  thou  sacrilegious  despiser  of  all 
things  sacred !"  retumea  the  monk,  despite  the  efforts  of  his 
fellows  to  restrain  his  fury.  **  Who  art  thou,  that  thou  thinkest, 
unscathed,  to  dispossess  and  pour  contumely  upon  the  stewards 
of  the  mysteries  of  God — the  divinely  appointed  successors  of  his 
holy  apostles  t  Think  ye  that  the  warrant  of  a  grovelling  earth- 
worm, of  an  excommunicated  heretic,  albeit  he  is  a  king,  and 
sitteth  upon  an  earthy  throne,  can  avail  ye  aught  against  His 
mandate,  who  hath  said,  "  There  ys  no  man  which  hath  left  home- 
stead, or  brethren  or  sistreen,  or  father  or  mother,  or  spouse  or 
offspring,  for  my  sake  and  y*  gospelle,  but  he  shall  recieve  for  hys 
paynes  an  hundred  fold,  and  life  eternal :"  but  ye  would  oppose 
the  word  of  the  Lord  Christ  ;  his  blood  be  upon  your  head  and 
upon  your  children !" 

''  By  the  sword  of  St.  Nicholas,  thou  shalt  die  the  death  !'* 
shouted  two  of  the  men-at-arms,  as  they  rushed  forward  to  seize 
the  undaunted  friar ;  but  ere  they  could  execute  their  fell  inten- 
tion, the  prior  flung  himself  between  them :  "  I  pray  ye,  mercy, 
my  good  masters  I''  he  cried  ;  *'  if  ye  wot  not  that  this  is  even  as  a 
place  of  sanctuary,  respect  my  grey  hairs,  pity  these  old  men» 
already  standing  upon  the  borders  of  the  grave,  and  yielding  sub- 
missively to  the  edict  of  our  gracious  king  !" 

/'  We  grant  ye  his  life,  Sir  Prior,  on  this  condition,  and  none 
other,  that  ye  all  do  subscribe  unto  the  confessions  contained  in 
this  scroll,"  replied  the  commissioner,  plucking  from  his  bosom  a 
roll  of  parchment,  and  handing  it  to  the  superior :  "  I  can  boast  of 
no  book  learning,  yet  wot  I  well  the  purport  of  its  contents,  and 
most  true  are  they,  as  ye  may  judge  by  the  perusal  thereof." 

"  My  vision  is  dim,  and  my  hands  feeble ;  do  thou  decypher  the 
writing,  good  father  Gerald,"  said  the  prior,  as  he  placed  the 
document  in  the  hands  of  the  monk,  who,  casting  his  eyes  rapidly 
down  the  scroll,  read  the  following  paragraphs : — 

**  We,  a  fraternytie  of  monkes,  of  y*  order  of  Sainct  Benedict, 
of  y*  Convent  of  Sainct  Marie  y«  Vyrgine,  yn  y*  Shyre  of  Nor- 
thumberlonde,  do  freelie  avow  and  cohfesse  y'  we  have  most 
notoriouslie  and  shamefullie  departed  from  y^  rules  of  y'  order 
aforesaid,  therebie  deserving  chastisement  corporealle  and  spyri- 
tualle ;    y*  we  have  been  guiltie  of  profane    fraud  touchynge 
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relyqaes  and  myracles ;  y'  we  have  lead  most  lewd  and  scandalons 
lyres  to  y*  dishononr  of  y*  churche  of  Godde"— ,the  friar's 
indignation  prevented  him  from  proceeding.  **  Brethren,''  he 
cried,  *'  let  them  do  their  worst  unto  this  poor  carcass;  they  cannot 
hurt  the  jewel  contained  therein ;  let  them  drag  me  to  the  stake, 
and  scatter  my  ashes  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven;  a  martyr's  crown, 
and  the  raiment  of  immortality,  shall  hravely  bedeck  my  triumphant 
and  imperishable  spirit ;  but  never,  to  save  my  life,  shall  ye  set 
your  names  unto  this  most  infernal  and  abominable  confession ! " 
So  saying,  he  rent  the  parchment  asunder,  and  trod  it  in  the  dust 

''Thou  hast  well  said,  good  brother  Gerald,"  quoth  father 
Anthony,  '*  and  I  take  shame  to  myself  for  my  coward-hearted- 
ness — thou  hast  well  said ;  no  punishment  which  these  emissaries 
of  Sathanas  can  inflict  upon  us,  shall  shake  our  adherence  to  the 
mete  and  reverend  rites  ordained  of  the  Catholic  Church — ^so  help 
OS,  God  and  his  saints  1 " 

*'  Ye  are  witnesses,"  exclaimed  the  commissioner,  with  ill-sup- 
pressed rage,  **  as  how  I  have  been  withstanden  in  the  exercise  of 
my  lawful  authority,  by  these  turbulent  and  contumacious  friars, 
who,  by  their  insolent  bearing,  have  foregone  all  claim  to  our 
master's  protection  and  forbearance :  we  dissolve  this  priory,  appro- 
priating its  revenues  unto  the  king's  use  and  service;  further- 
more, we  do  enact  and  command,  that  these  two  beadsmen  who 
have  thus  (^enly  withstanden  us,  in  the  object  of  our  mission 
aforesaid,  be  summarily  executed,  as  an  example  and  pleasant 
spectacle  unto  all  those  who  may  desire  to  share  their  fate,  by  a 
like  course  of  evil  doing."  A  contemptuous  smile  sat  upon  the 
fine  features  of  father  Gerald,  widely  difiering  from  the  meek 
serenity  of  countenance  with  which  his  companion  in  martyrdom 
viewed  his  approaching  death.  "  Ye  cannot  lay  one  finger  upon 
us  to  our  despite,"  replied  the  former,  **  if  my  Master  permit  not; 
for  the  race  is  neither  to  the  swift  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong ; 
for  God  hath  ychosen  y"  foolish  things  of  this  world  to  confound 
y*  wise;  and  God  hath  ychosen  y*  weak  things  of  y*  world  to 
confound  y«  things  which  are  mighty ;  and  base  things  of  y*  world, 
and  things  which  are  despised,  hath  God  ychosen,  yea,  even 
things  which  be  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things  which  are  1" 

The  wind  and  rain  of  the  preceding  evening  had  passed  away, 
and  the  light  of  morning  was  feebly  endeavouring  to  penetrate  the 
dense  mists  which  every  where  prevailed,  as  a  party  of  men-at-arms 
issued  from  the  convent,  escorting  the  prisoners  upon  whom  they 
intended  to  reek  their  vengeance.  Father  Anthony,  having  bid  an 
affectionate  farewell  to  his  disconsolate  brethren,  walked  with  a 
calm  bearing  to  the  place  destined  to  be  the  scene  of  his  execatioa. 
Gerald's  gait  was  firm  and  lofty;  and  he  hastened  onward,  chanting 
a  psalm  of  thanksgiving.  To  the  naked  branch  of  an  ancient  oak, 
which  stretched  across  the  way,  were  two  halters  speedily  afiBxed 
— ^the  neck  of  each  friar  is  placed  in  the  fatal  noose — they  are 
pended  in  mid  air — but  for  a  moment ;  the  branch,  unable  to 
tain  so  heavy  a  weight,  descended  to  the  earth  with  a  loud  crash. 
''It  is  the  will  of  Godl"  exclaimed  Gerald,  "it  is  the  will  of 
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God  !"  He  sprang  forward,  and,  snatching  a  rapier  from  one  of 
the  soldiers,  cleft  the  rope  in  twain,  and  rushing  through  the  midst 
of  his  foes,  trusted  the  swiftness  of  his  limbs  and  the  denseness  of 
the  fog  for  his  safety :  pursuit  was  useless — ^for,  well  acquainted 
with  the  intricate  windings  of  the  adjacent  forest,  the  monk  was 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  his  enemies,  ere  they  had  recoTcred  from 
their  astonishment.  Brother  Anthony  was  not  so  fortunate, 
neither  (as  he  said)  did  he  wish  to  be  tossed  any  longer  upon  the 
troublous  billows  of  time ;  he  submitted  cheerfully  to  their  mur* 
therous  stroke,  exclaiming,  in  the  words  of  the  proto-martyr  Ste« 
phen,  "  Into  Uiine  hands,  O  Lord,  I  comipit  my  spirit." 

It  would  be  useless  to  describe  the  devastation  which  followed ; 
su£Sce  it  to  say,  that  the  precious  vestments,  images,  and  plate,  the 
lead  and  the  bells  were  carried  away;  that  the  valuable  contents  of 
the  library  were  consumed  with  the  relics,  as  tainted  with  the  leaven 
of  popish  superstition ;  that  the  common  seal  was  broken ;  and  that 
the  sorrow-stricken  fraternity  were  dislodged  from  the  dismantled 
priory,  where  they  had  passed  so  many  pleasant  hours  in  quiet 
retirement,  social  intercourse,  or  in  acts  of  piety  and  devotion. 
Trembling  again  to  encounter  a  world  which  they  had  so  solemnly 
relinquished,  the  decrepid  fathers  bade  each  other  an  eternal  adieu, 
and  departed,  in  small  parties  of  two  or  three,  from  the  comfortable 
retreat  which  they  had  fondly  hoped  would  have  proved  an  *'  haven 
of  rest"  to  their  wearied  spirits ;  all  departed  save  their  worthy 
but  timid  superior:  **  Eighty  long  years,"  said  he,''  have  1  inhabited 
this  religious  house,  nor  will  I  now  quit  it!''-^sohelaid  him  down 
on  the  smoking  ruins,  and  died  there ! 

The  strangest  part  of  my  story  remains  yet  to  be  told :  enraged 
by  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  king's  commissioners,  the 
natives  of  the  northern  counties  rose  in  a  body  to  maintain  their 
ancient  religion  and  communities ;  their  leader  was  a  gallant  gen- 
tleman of  the  name  of  Aske;  on  their  standards  were  woven  a 
crucifix,  with  the  representation  of  a  chalice,  and  of  the  five 
wounds  of  Christ;  they  wore  on  their  sleeves  an  emblem  of  the  five 
wounds,  with  the  name  of  Jesus  wrought  in  the  middle ;  and  they 
designated  their  rash  expedition  the  pilgrimage  of  grace. 

At  the  head  of  the  king's  forces  were  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury;  they  encamped  in  a  position  where  they 
had  a  river  in  front  of  them,  the  fora  of  which  they  intended  to 
defend  against  the  rebels,  but  were  providentially  prevented  by 
the  violent  rains  which  falling  during  the  night  made  the  river 
utterly  impassable.  This  is  matter  of  history — ^we  now  return  to 
tradition.  Thirsting  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  field  of  blood, 
the  commissioner  of  whom  so  much  has  already  been  related  gladly 
joined  the  king's  party,  with  a  small  but  tried  and  valiant  company ; 
they  had  pitched  their  tents  on  the  night  in  question  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  main  body  of  the  army;  before  them,  rolled  the  river 
foaming  and  roaring;  beyond  that  stretched  a  small  assemblage  of 
hills,  piled  one  upon  another  and  mantled  with  trees,  skirting  the 
western  side  of  the  marshy  ground  where  the  rebels  had  stationed 
themselves.  About  midnight  the  baron  was  roused  from  the 
troubled  sleep  into  which  he  had   fallen,  by  his  faithful  page. 
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who  infonlied  him,  that  a  renegade  from  the  troops  of  the 
enemy  waited  withont,  and  was  wilUng,  for  a  proportionate  reward, 
to  conduct  him  across  a  fordahle  part  of  the  torrent,  and  hy  a  cir- 
cuitous route  into  the  midst  of  the  rebels,  who,  unsuspicious  of 
danger,  were  spending  the  night  in  careless  revelry.  The  joy  of 
the  bold  warrior  at  this  intimation  was  extreme ;  too  proud  to  share 
the  glory  of  the  conquest  with  his  compeerSj^  he  commanded  his 
followers  to  mount;  and,  surrounded  by  his  friends,  caused  the  in- 
former instantly  to  be  brought  before  him.  He  was  atall,  powerfully 
made  man,  and  wore  a  rude  cloak  of  untanned  deer-skin  over  his 
other  garments ;  his  hair,  dark  and  glossy  as  the  raven's  wing, 
flowed  in  luxuriant  curls  upon  his  shoulders,  and  mingling  with 
his  thick  beard  and  mustachios  completely  concealed  his  features: 
his  words  were  stem  and  few,  yet  the  baron  was  satisfied;  he 
mounted  his  stout  war-horse,  his  conductor  rode  by  his  side,  and 
heading  the  little  company  they  trotted  silently  onward. 

The  rain  descended  in  torrents,  and  the  wind  whistled  drearily 
across  the  marshv  lands  and  neighbouring  forest :  they  crossed  the 
ford  with  some  difficulty,  and  not  without  great  risk  of  discovery 
entered  a  rocky  defile,  overhung  by  trees,  which  narrowed  as  they 
proceeded.  The  baron  became  suspicious  of  treachery:  "Ruffian," 
said  he,  regarding  his  guide  with  a  piercing  glance,  '*if  thou 
keepest  not  thy  plight,  better  had  it  been  for  thee  had'st  thou 
never  been  born,'* 

"  Never  fear.  Sir  Knight,"  replied  his  conductor,  with  a  sar- 
castic smile  ;  *'  ye  are  treading  in  the  path  which  leads  to  victory 
and  certain  glory ;  only  remain  silent." 

They  proceeded  farther  into  the  defile :  ashamed  again  to  betray 
his  alarm  to  the  stranger,  the  commissioner  merely  motioned  his 
men  to  follow  close,  and  be  ready  to  seize  the  guard  at  a  moment's 
warning.  The  road,  which  until  now  had  been  tolerably  good,  sud- 
denly degenerated  into  a  quagmire,  and  the  barbed  steeds  sank  up 
to  their  fetlocks  in  the  deep  mud  ere  their  riders  were  aware  of 
the  circumstance;  a  shout  of  exultation  rang  wildly  from  the  brow 
of  the  surrounding  hills.  The  baron  turned  fiercely  round  upon 
his  betrayer — "  Sayest  thou  still,  wretch,"  he  exclaimed,  *'  that  this 
is  the  path  to  victory? — treachery  lies  concealed  in  these  fastnesses, 
and  thou  canst  not  deny  it ;  pinion  the  wretch !"  continued  he  to 
his  followers,  "  and  let  us  return  as  we  best  may." 

"  This  is  the  path  to  glory,  honour,  and  immortality,  unto  those 
who  work  righteousness;  the  road  to  death  and  everlasting  de- 
struction unto  the  robber  and  sacrilegious  person;  for  it  is  as  the 
portal  of  the  tomb ! — ^Wot  ye  not  ti^at  *  God  hath  chosen  the  weak 
things  of  the  world  to  confound  those  which  are  mighty?' "  The  hec- 
tic flush  of  rage  faded  from  the  cheek  of  the  astounded  baron,  as 
he  felt  himself  in  the  iron  grasp  of  Gerald  the  monk  ! — Both 
fell  from  their  horses  and  wreathed  on  the  miry  g^und;  at  the 
same  moment  a  volley  of  bullets,  arrows,  and  other  missiles,  poured 
from  every  side  upon  the  ensnared  party,  and  they  were  stricken 
down  as  one  man ! 

The  sun  of  the  succeeding  moru  never  beamed  noon  so  sad  a 
spectacle;  for  there,  in  that  hilly  defile,  bathed  in  blood,  lay  the 
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*'  spear  and  shield,  the  horse  and  his  rider,  the  heretic  and  the 
destroyer;"  and  in  the  midst  of  the  carnage  were  two  bodies  grap- 
pling as  if  for  life  or  death — but  both  were  stiff  and  cold :  the  sinewy 
fingers  of  the  enthnsiastic  monk  were  buried  in  the  throat  of  his 
antagonist,  and  the  dagger  of  the  commissioner  was  sheathed  in  the 
heart  of  Gerald  I 

An  unhewn  stone,  overgrown  with  moss,  marks  the  burial-place 
of  the  friar  and  his  lordly  victim ;  and  the  spot  where  they  fell  is 
still  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  <*  Gerald's  Leap." 


THE  LYRE. 

BY    CHARLES    BWAIX. 

A  sound  came  floating  by, 

0*er  the  still  beauty  of  the  moonlight  air ; 
Soft  as  a  spirit's  sigh, 

Soothing  the  death-couch  of  the  young  and  fair ! 

A  sound  came  floating  free, 

A  wild,  and  low,  and  melancholy  sound ; 
A  wandering  harmony, 

Haunting  the  slumber  of  the  woods  around ! 

"  Whence  art  thou  ?'* — murmured  I — 

**  Lone  visitant  of  this  deserted  shrine  ? 
Whence  art  thou  ? — speak,  reply — 

Answer,  thou  voice,  this  troubled  heart  of  mine !" 

(*  Ere  yet  the  shadowy  woods, 

Waved  their  green  honours  to  the  breath  of  mom ; 
Ere  yet  the  soUtudes 

Echoed  the  song  of  thunders — I  was  bom  I 

My  voice  was  known  and  heard, 

when  paradise  grew  glorious  with  the  light 

Of  angels ; — and  ue  Word 
Spake  'mid  the  stars  of  first  created  night ! 

Myvoice  was  fdt,  when  first 

The  gathering  murmur  of  the  deluge  woke  ! — 
When,  uke  creation's  burst. 

Proud  forests  fell — and  giant  mountains  broke! 

Mine  was  the  charm  that  thrilled 

Fair  woman's  breast  with  joys  but  found  above ; 
And,  like  a  fountain,  filled 

Her  heart's  pure  shrine  with  softness,  grace,  and  love! 

Mine  was  the  breath  that  drew 

The  patriot  forth  to  guard  his  native  shore ; 
When  lances  wildly  flew, 

And  cities  trembled  to  the  cannon's  roar ! 

Upon  my  wings  the  prayer 

Of  coimtless  millions  sought  the  Saviour's  throne ; 
My  power  is  every  where' — 

In  every  heart — in  every  laiigimge  known! 

StUl  ask'st  thou  what  am  I?-— 
Qo,  ask  the  bard  whose  visions  I  inspire : 

And,  oh  !  he  will  reply, 
I  am  the  Lyre — the  soul-exalting  Lyre ! " 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "TALES  OF  WELSH  80CUTY  AND  SCBNEaY." 

The  Welsh  peasantry  are  a  highly  saperstitions  race ;  liTing, 
as  they  do,  in  so  mgged  and  seclttded  a  country,  and  amidst 
scenery  flo  wild  and  imposing,  their  yery  being  is  incorporated 
with  divers  strange  phantasies,  handed  down  from  father  to  son, 
and  influencing  their  imagination  more  or  less  according  to  the 
intensity  of  the  impression  produced  upon  their  minds.  The 
inhabitants,  indeed,  of  all  pastoral  and  mountainous  countries  are 
more  generally  affected  with  superstition  than  those  who  dwell 
in  more  fertile  and  cultivated  regions.  That  the  scenery  of  a 
country  has  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  habits  of  the  natives 
is  indisputable;  hence  the  dispositions  and  general  character  of 
mountaineers  are  more  hardy,  robust,  hospitable,  and  impetuous 
than  those  of  lowlanders  ;  and  their  imaginations — 

*'  Darkened  by  their  native  scenes, 
Create  wild  images,  and  phantoms  dire, 
Stnuige  as  their  mils,  ana  gloomy  as  their  storms." 

This  is  particularly  evinced  in  the  mountain  inhabitants  of  our 
own  island,  and  more  especially  in  the  highlander  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  and  the  mountaineer  of  Wales,  to  whom  certain  super- 
stitious customs  and  opinions  are  peculiar,  although  reaembiing 
each  other  very  considerably  in  their  general  outline. 

In  the  retired  and  pastoral  counties  of  Caernarvon  and  Meri- 
oneth, there  is  scarcely  a  glen,  a  dingle,  a  wood,  or  a  mountain, 
that  has  not  its  due  allowance  of  fairies  and  spirits ;  and  every 
district  in  North  Wales,  which  has  been  but  little  accessible  to  the 
innovating  inroads  of  civilization,  can  boast  of  no  scanty  number 
of  supernatural  inhabitants.  It  would  be  an  amusing  and  instructive 
employment,  that  is,  if  such  employment  were  practicable,  to  trace 
all  the  various  superstitious  notions  to  their  source  in  that  depart- 
ment of  history  which  refers  more  especially  to  the  origin  of 
nations.  Such  an  enquiry,  when  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of 
popular  customs  and  traditions,  is  infinitely  of  more  importance 
than,  at  first  sight,  appears  probable ;  for  it  is  very  observable 
that  whatsoever  be  the  variation  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  any 
nation  which  possesses  a  tolerably  distinct  existence,  certain  tra- 
<litions,  superstitions,  forms,  and  pastimes  will  be  maintained  here- 
ditarily, from  one  generation  to  another,  without  even  a  knowledge 
of  or  a  respect  to  their  origin,  but  merely  as  a  matter  of  custom 
or  convenience.  For  such  a  pertinacious  and  general  adherence 
to  many  of  these  it  would  not  be  very  easy  to  account,  unless  we 
imagine  they  were  first  impressed  upon  the  minds  and  habits  of 
the  people,  when  they  became  organized  into  a  regular  society, 
with  an  established  form  of  religion  and  government.  Others 
must  be  referred  to  later  periods ;  and  some,  undoubtedly,  to  the 
imperfect  relics  of  a  confused,  mysterious,  and  imposing  raytho- 
^^Sy-  III  those  which  are  of  the  greatest  antiquity  there  is  much 
that,  when  lucidly  developed,  may  help   to  point  out  the  veiy 
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principles  of  religion  and  policy  which  constitnted  the  character 
of  the  nation,  as  well  as  the  actual  state  of  the  nation  itself  at 
different  periods  of  its  progress — ^both  important  points,  although 
at  first  sight  they  may  appear  trivial  and  unworthy  of  notice  in 
the  annals  of  the  historian. 

This  is  more  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  the  customs 
and  superstitions  of  the  Welsh ;  and  many  an  interesting  historical 
hypothesis  might  be  satisfactorily  elucidated  by  a  diligent  and 
careful  investigation  of  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  Cymry. 
Something,  it  is  true,  has  been  done  to  this  effect,  but  the  result 
has  shown  how  very  necessary  it  is  to  be  cautious,  candid,  and 
vigilant  in  the  pursuit;  and  when  we  see  a  man  like  Peter 
Roberts,  to  whom  Cymric  literature  stands  so  largely  indebted, 
permit  his  judgment  to  be  led  astray  by  the  most  absurd  and 
fanciful  opinion,  we  naturally  feel  discouraged  from  the  attempt. 
But  the  object  of  the  present  paper  is  not  so  much  to  trace  to 
their  origin  the  superstitious  phantasies  of  the  Cambro- British,  as 
to  take  a  summary  view  of  their  general  character ;  and  to  this 
latter  point  it  is  my  intention  mainly  to  confine  myself. 

Of  all  the  popular  superstitions  prevalent  among  the  Welsh, 
their  idea  of  fairies  is  perhaps  the  most  poetical ;  at  all  events  it  is 
the  most  pleasing  and  the  most  ancient.  In  Wales  there  have 
been,  from  time  immemorial,  two  distinct  species  of  fairies ;  the 
one  sort,  of  gentle  manners,  and  well-disposed  towards  the  whole 
human  race  ;  the  other,  maliciously  inclined,  and  full  of  mis- 
chievous sportiveness.  The  former  is  denominated  Tvlwyth  Tig^ 
or  the  Fair  Family ;  the  latter  EllylUm^  Elves,  or  Goblins.  The 
Tylwyth  T^g  are  a  mild  and  diminutive  race,  leading  a  life  com- 
pletely pastoral,  and  befriending  fond  and  youthful  lovers,  pretty 
maidens,  and  hospitable  and  industrious  housewives.  They  are 
the  inspirers  of  pleasing  dreams,  and  the  assiduous  encouragers 
of  virtue  and  benevolence,  never  failing  to  reward  the  faithful 
servant  or  the  affectionate  child.  But  the  most  prominent  attri- 
butes and  pastimes  of  this  gentle  race  are  sweetly  set  forth  in  the 
following  stanzas;  the  production  of  a  gentleman  whose  muse  has 
frequently  been  rendered  subservient  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
principality. 

CAN  Y  TYLWYTH  TEQ,  OB  THE   FAlRIEs'  80N0. 

From  grassy  glades,  and  ferny  shades. 

My  happy  comrades,  hie; 
Now  day  declines,  bright  Hesper  shines. 

And  night  invades  uie  sky. 
From  noon-day  pranks,  and  tbymy  banks, 

To  Dolydd*8  aome  repair, 
For  our's  the  joy  that  cannot  cloy. 

And  mortals  cannot  share. 

The  light-hitch'd  door,  the  well-swept  floor, 

The  hearth  so  trim  and  neat, 
The  blaze  so  dear,  the  water  near. 

The  pleasant  circling  seat. 
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With  proper  care,  your  reeds  prepare. 

Your  tuneful  labours  bring ; 
And  day  shall  haste  to  tinge  the  east» 

Ere  we  shall  cease  to  sing. 

But  first  111  creep,  where  mortals  sleep, 

And  form  the  blissful  dream ; 
I'll  hover  near  the  maiden  dear. 

That  keeps  this  hearth  so  clean ; 
111  show  her  when  that  best  of  men. 

So  rich  in  manly  charms. 
Her  Einion  true,  m  best  of  blue, 

Shall  bless  her  longing  arms. 

Your  little  sheaves,  or  prinurose  leaves. 

Your  acorns,  berries,  spread ; 
liCt  kernels  sweet  increase  the  treat, 

And  flowers  their  fragrance  shed; 
And  when  tis  o'er,  well  crowd  the  floor. 

In  jocund  pairs  advance  : 
No  voice  be  mute»  and  each  shrill  flute 

Shall  cheer  the  mazy  dance. 

When  morning  breaks,  and  man  awakes 

From  sleep's  restoring;  hours. 
The  flocks,  tne  fields,  his  house  we  yield. 

To  his  more  active  powers. 
While,  clad  in  green,  unheard,  unseen. 

On  sunny  banks  well  play. 
And  give  to  man  his  littfe  span, 

His  empire  of  the  day. 

Who  does  not  admire  the  beautiful  instruction  which  is  so  pie 
ingly  conveyed  in  this  pleasant  credulity  ?  In  a  country  so  com- 
pletely pastoral  as  Wales,  something  more  than  the  sage  precepts 
of  wisdom  and  experience  was  necessai^  to  inculcate  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  the  homely  virtues  adapted  to  their  humble  condition; 
and  hence  even  superstition  was  rendered  subservient  to  tlie  purpose, 
in  a  manner  at  once  mild,  persuasive,  and  endearing.  Thus,  it  is 
a  common  opinion  in  many  parts  of  the  principality,  that  if,  on 
retiring  to  rest,  the  cottage-hearth  is  made  clean,  the  floor  b 
swept,  and  the  pails  left  full  of  water,  the  fairies  will  come  at 
midnight  to  a  spot  thus  prepared  for  their  reception,  continue 
their  harmless  revels  till  day-break,  sing  the  well-known  strain 
of  Toriad  y  Dydd,  or  the  Dawn  of  Day,  leave  a  piece  of  money 
upon  the  hearth,  and  disappear !  The  suggestions  of  intellect  and 
the  salutary  precautions  of  prudence  are  easily  discernible  under 
this  fiction ;  a  safety  from  fire  in  the  neatness  of  the  hearth,  a 
provision  for  its  extinction  in  the  replenished  pails,  and  a  motive 
to  perseverance  and  industry  in  the  expected  boon.  Like  the 
popular  superstitions  of  Germany,  there  is  always  more  or  less 
moral  about  the  fairy  tales  of  the  Welsh;  and  the  following  curious 
narrative,  related  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  was  probably  held 
forth  as  a  warning  against  stealing.  It  affords  also  a  good  idea 
of  the  popular  opinion  of  the  **  manners  and  customs"  of  the 
Tylwy th  T^g  of  the  twelfth  century. 

'*  A  short  time  before  our  days,  a  circumstance  worthy  of  note 
occurred  in  those  parts  (Neath,  in  OiamargaM$hire),  which  Elido* 
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ruSy  a  priest,  most  strenuoasly  affinned  had  befallen  himself. 
When  a  youth,  about  twelve  years  of  age,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
severity  of  his  preceptor  he  ran  away,  and  concealed  himself 
under  the  hollow  bank  of  a  river ;  and  after  fasting  in  that  situa- 
tion for  two  days,  two  little  men  of  pigmy  stature  ('  homunculi 
duo  staturas  quasi  pigmeae,'  as  the  monk  styles  them)  appeared  to 
him,  and  said, '  If  you  will  go  with  us  we  will  lead  you  into  a 
country  full  of  delights  and  sports.'  Assenting,  and  rising  up, 
he  followed  his  guides,  at  first  through  a  path  subterraneous  and 
dark,  into  a  most  beautiful  country,  gloomy,  however,  and  not 
illuminated  with  the  full  light  of  Uie  sun.  All  the  days  were 
cloudy,  and  the  nights  extremely  dark*  The  boy  was  brought 
before  the  king,  and  introduced  to  him  in  the  presence  of  his 
court,  where,  having  examined  him  for  a  long  time,  he  delivered 
him  to  his  son  who  was  then  a  boy.  These  men  were  of  the 
smallest  stature,  but  very  well  proportioned,  fair  complexioned, 
and  wore  long  hair.  They  had  horses  and  greyhounds  adapted 
to  their  sise.  They  neither  ate  flesh  nor  fish,  but  lived  on  milk 
diet,  made  up  into  messes  with  saffron.  As  often  as  they 
returned  from  our  hemisphere,  they  reprobated  our  ambition, 
infidelities,  and  inconstancies;  and  thougii  they  had  no  form  of 
public  worship,  they  were,  it  seems,  strict  lovers  and  reverers  of 
truth. 

"  The  boy  frequently  returned  to  our  hemisphere,  sometimes  by 
the  way  he  had  gone,  sometimes  by  others — at  first  in  company, 
afterwaixls  alone,  and  made  himself  known  only  to  his  mother,  to 
whom  he  described  what  he  had  seen.  Being  desired  by  her  to 
bring  her  a  present  of  gold,  with  which  that  country  abounded,  he 
stole,  whilst  at  play  with  the  king's  son,  a  golden  ball,  with  which 
he  used  to  divert  himself,  and  brought  it  in  haste  to  his  mother — 
but  not  unpursued  ;  for,  as  he  entered  the  house  of  his  father,  he 
stumbled  at  the  threshold,  let  the  ball  fall,  and  two  pigmies, 
seizing  it,  departed,  showing  the  boy  every  mark  of  contempt  and 
derision.  Notwithstanding  every  attempt  for  the  space  of  a  year, 
he  never  again  could  find  the  track  to  tne  subterraneous  passage. 
He  had  made  himself  acquainted  with  their  language,  which  was 
very  conformable  to  the  Greek  idiom.  When  they  asked  for 
water,  they  said  udor  udorum  ;  when  they  wanted  salt,  they  said 
halgein  udorum" 

We  must  now  proceed  briefly  to  describe  the  Ellyllon,  or  Elves* 
As  the  Tylwyth  Tig  usually  fixed  their  abodes  in  "  grassy  glades," 
or  on  sunny  knolls,  so  the  Ellylhn  frequented  the  rock  and  the 
mountain,  the  cataract  and  the  morass ;  and  woe  betide  the  luck- 
less wight  who  encountered  those  merry  and  mischievous  spirits 
in  a  mist ! — ^for  they  had  a  very  inconvenient  practice  of  seizing 
the  unwary  pilgrim,  and  of  hurrying  him  through  the  air — first, 
however,  giving  him  the  option  of  travelling  above  wind,  with 
wind,  or  under  wind.  If  he  chose  the  former,  he  was  borne  to 
the  region  with  which  Mr.  Green  has  recently  become  familiar 
with  his  balloon ;  if  the  latter,  he  had  the  full  benefit  of  all  the 
brakes,  briars,  bogs,  and  rivers  in  his  way,  his  reiterated  contact 
with  which  seldom  failed  to  terminate  in  his  tangible  discomfort. 
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Experienced  travellers,  therefore,  always  kept  in  mind  the  pra- 
dent  advice  of  Phcebns  to  Phaeton  (tit  medio  tutuiimus,  ^c),  and 
selected  a  middle  course,  which  ensured  them  a  pleasant  voyage 
at  a  moderate  elevation,  equally  free  from  the  brambles  and  the 
clouds. 

Dafydd  ap  Gwilym  (the  British  Petrarch),  who  was  contem- 
porary with  Chaucer,  in  a  humorous  description  which  he  gives  of 
his  own  abduction  (probably  a  poetical  one)  in  one  of  these  un- 
lucky mists,  says: 

**  Yr  y^oedd  ym  mbob  gobuit 
£lly-llon  mingeimion  guit :" 

*<  There  were  in  every  hollow 
A  hundred  grinning  elves : " 

and  then  proceeds  to  detail  the  mishaps  which  befell  him,  and 
which  were  all,  no  doubt,  referrible  to  the  mischievous  freaks  of 
the  EUyllon.  Many  a  mountaineer,  with  something  more  than  a 
quart  of  good  ale  under  his  belt,  has,  no  doubt,  very  frequently 
experienced  the  sportive  pranks  of  the  EUyllon,  as  he  returned  over 
the  hills  to  his  home ;  and  his  collision  with  stunted  rocks,  blasted 
trees,  farze  bushes,  and  other  similar  obstacles,  has  been  un- 
hesitatingly attributed  to  supernatural  agency,  and  the  effects  of 
the  cwrw  dda  left  out  of  the  question.  In  addition  to  the  pro- 
pensities which  we  have  mentioned,  they  were  gifted  with  all  the 
attributes,  whatever  they  may  be,  of  other  Elves,  and  never 
failed  to  exercise  their  mischievous  powers  whenever  an  opportu- 
nity occurred. 

It  would  far  exceed  our  purpose  to  enter  into  a  lengthened 
discussion  on  the  rise,  progress,  and  origin  of  all  the  superstitions 
we  may  chance  to  mention;  but  the  universal  influence  of  a  belief 
in  fairies,  in  all  European^oountries,  has  tempted  us  to  offer  a  few 
observations  on  the  probable  foundation  of  the  superstition  in  our 
own  country. 

Our  simple  ancestors  had  reduced  all  their  whimsical  notions, 
respecting  these  fabulous  beings,  to  a  system  as  consistent  and 
regular  as  many  parts  of  the  heathen  mythology,  a  sufficient  proof, 
by  the  way,  of  the  extensive  influence  and  great  antiquity  of  the 
superstition.  Mankind,  indeed,  and  especially  the  common  peo- 
ple, could  not  have  been  so  unanimously  agreed  concerning  these 
arbitrary  notions,  had  they  not  prevailed  among  them  for  many 
ages.  So  ancient,  indeed,  is  the  superstition,  that,  so  far  as 
regards  its  origin  among  the  Saxons,  we  can  only  discover  that 
long  before  this  people  left  their  German  forests  they  believed  in 
a  kind  of  diminutive  demons  or  spirits,  which  they  denominated 
Duergar,  or  dwarfs,  and  to  which  they  attributed  many  wonderlul 
performances,  far  above  all  human  art  and  capability.  These 
attributes  did  not  degenerate  as  they  floated  down  the  stream  of 
time,  but,  gathering  increase  in  their  progress,  they  were  for  a 
long  time  implicitly  believed  and  recorded  by  the  simple  and 
untutored  peasantry.  In  a  fine  old  song,  attributed  by  Peck  to 
Ben  Jonson,  although  not  to  be  found  among  that  poet's  collected 
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works,  we  have  a  tolerably  minute  accoant — at  all  events,  a  very 
aunnsing  one — of  the  credited  capacities  of  the  fairy  tribe.  We 
quote  a  few  of  the  verses — Robin  Goodfellow,  hquiiur : — 

"  More  Bwift  than  lighteniiig  I  can  flye 
About  tlus  aery  weUdn  soone ; 
And,  in  a  minute's  snace,  descrye 
Each  thing  that's  done  belowe  the  moone. 

There's  not  a  hag. 

Or  ghost,  shall  wag. 
Or  cry,  *ware  ^Uins !  where  I  go ; 

But,  Robin,  I, 

Their  feates  will  s^y, 
And  send  them  home  with  ho !  ho !  ho ! 

Whene'er  such  wanderers  I  meete. 

As  from  their  night^sports  they  trudge  home ; 
With  counterfeiting  voice  I  greete. 
And  call  them  on  with  me  to  roame. 

Through  woods,  through  lakes. 

Through  bogs,  through  brakes ; 
Or  else,  unseene,  with  them  I  go, 

All  in  the  nicke, 

To  play  some  tricke. 
And  frokcke  it  with  ho  I  ho !  ho ! 

Sometimes  I  meete  them  like  a  man. 

Sometimes  an  ox,  sometimes  a  hound ; 
And  to  a  horse  I  turn  me  can. 
To  trip  and  trot  about  them  round. 
But  if  to  ride. 
My  back  they  stride. 
More  swift  than  wind  away  I  go. 
O'er  hedge  and  lands. 
Through  pools  and  ponds, 
I  whirry,  buighing,  ho !  no !  ho ! 

When  lads  and  lasses  merry  be. 

With  possets  and  vrith  juncates  fine, 
Unseene  of  all  the  companie, 
I  eat  their  cakes  and  sip  their  wine ; 
And  to  make  spoit, 
I  shout  and  snort ; 
And  out  the  candles  I  do  blow ; 
The  maids  I  kiss. 
They  shrieke — ^who's  this  ? 
I  answer  nought,  but,  ho!  ho!  ho! 

When  house  or  hearth  doth  sluttish  lye, 

I  pinch  the  maidens  black  and  blue ; 
The  bed-clothes  from  the  bed  pull  I, 
And  lav  them  naked  all  to  view. 

'Twixt  sleep  and  wake, 

I  do  them  take. 
And  on  the  key-cold  £kx>r  them  throw ; 

If  out  they  cry. 

Then  forth  I  fly. 
And  loudly  langb  out  ho!  ho!  ho! 

When  men  do  tnps  and  engines  set 

In  loop-holes,  where  the  vermin  creepe, 
Who  from  their  foldes  and  houses  get 

Their  duckes  and  geese,  and  lamlM  and  sheep, 
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I  spy  the  gin, 

Ana  enter  in. 
And  seeme  a  vermin  taken  so ; 

But  when  they  there 

Approach  me  neare, 
I  leap  out  laughing,  ho  !  ho !  ho ! 

By  wells  and  rills,  in  meadows  greene. 
We  nightly  dance  our  hey-day  guise ; 
And  to  our  fairy-king  and  queene 
We  chaunt  our  moonlight  minstrelsies. 

When  larks  'gin  sing, 

Away  we  fling ; 
And  habes,  new-bom,  steal  as  we  go, 

An  elf  in  bed 

We  leave  instead, 
And  wend  us,  laughing,  ho  !  ho !  ho ! 

From  hag-bred  Merlin's  time  have  I 
Thus  nightly  revelled  to  and  fro ; 
And,  for  my  pranks,  men  call  me  by 
The  name  of  Robin  Goodfellow. 

Fiends,  ghosts,  and  sprites. 

Who  haunt  the  niffhtes. 
The  hi^  and  goblins  ao  me  know ; 

And  beldames  old 

My  feates  have  told ; 
So  Vak/  VakI  ho!  hoi  ho! 

In  the  earlier  ages  fairies  were  undoubtedly  subservient  to  no 
earthly  power ;  but  as  mankind  became  more  enlightened,  the 
influence  of  the  sorcerer  extended  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  more 
vulgar  and  debased  sorts  of  spirits.  In  the  Ashmolean  MS8. 
there  is  a  recipe  for  the  conjuration  of  fairies,  which  may  remind 
my  readers  of  the  incantations  applied  to  witches.  It  is  used  by  an 
alchemist  (with  what  success  is  not  mentioned)  who  wanted  a 
fairy  to  assist  him  in  the  grand  scheme  of  transmuting  metals. 
It  is  not  very  intelligible,  but  here  it  is  : — 

**AN   EXCELLENT  WAIE  TO  6BTT  A  FAYRIE. 

'*  First,  gett  a  broad,  square  chrystall,  or  Venice  glasse,  in 
length  and  breadth  three  inches.  Then  lay  that  glasse  or  chrys- 
tall in  the  bloude  of  a  white  henn,  three  Wednesdayes  or  three 
Fridayes.  Then  take  itt  out,  and  washe  itt  with  holie  aq^  and 
fumigate  itt  Then  take  three  hazel  stickes  or  wandes,  of  a  yeere 
groth,  pill  them  fair  and  whyte,  and  make  (them)  soe  longe  as 
you  write  the  spiritt's  or  fayrie's  name,  which  you  call  three  times 
on  everie  sticke,  being  made  flatte  on  one  side.  Then  burye  them 
under  somme  hill,  whereas  you  suppose  fairies  haunt,  the  Wed- 
nesdaye  before  you  calle  her.  And  the  Fridaye  following  take 
them  uppe,  and  calle  her  at  8,  or  10,  or  3  of  the  clocke,  which  be 
goode  planetts  and  houres  for  that  tume ;  but  when  you  calle, 
be  cleane  in  life,  and  tume  your  face  towarde  the  East ;  and  when 
you  have  her  (L  e.  the  fairy)  binde  her  to  that  stone  or  glasse." 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  origin  of  fairies  among 
the  Saxons  is  involved  in  obscurity.    Bourne,  however,  supposes 
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the  saperstition  to  have  been  handed  down  by  tradition  from  the 
Lamiae  of  antiquity,  who  were  esteemed  so  mischievous  and  crnel 
as  to  steal  young  children  and  devour  them;  these,  he  says, 
together  with  the  Fauns,  seem  to  have  formed  the  notion  of 
fairies.  Others  deduce  diem  from  the  Lares  and  Larvas  of  the 
Romans ;  and  others  again  conjecture  that  these  diminutive  aerial 
people  were  imported  into  Europe  by  the  Crusaders,  from  the 
East,  as,  in  some  respects,  they  resemble  the  Oriental  Genii. 
The  Arabs  and  Persians,  indeed,  whose  religion  and  history 
abound  with  relations  concerning  diem,  have  assigned  to  them  a 
peculiar  country,  and  called  it  Fairyland.  But  these  hypotheses 
are  unsupported  by  any  conclusive  evidence,  and  are  only  the 
vague  suggestions  of  a  fanciful  imagination. 

But  although  we  cannot,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  trace  the 
origin  of  fairies  among  the  Saxons  to  any  precise  period,  we  may 
be  more  successful  with  regard  to  the  Britons,  among  whom  they 
were  certainly  indigenous,  and  of  very  ancient  standing.  Their 
existence  is  alluded  to  by  the  oldest  of  the  British  Bards ;  and 
Taliessin  and  Merddin  make  frequent  mention  of  the  two  species 
we  have  described.  That  their  origin  can  be  deduced  from  the 
Druids  is,  we  conceive,  more  than  probable.  The  fairv-customs 
are  so  systematic  and  general,  that  they  evidently  indicate  the 
operations  of  a  body  of  people  existing  in  the  kingdom,  and 
distinct  from  its  own  inhabitants,  acting  in  concert,  and  compelled 
to  live  mysteriously.  Dr.  Owen  Pughe,  whose  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  ancient  literature  of  Wales  entitles  his  opinion  to 
particular  notice,  observes,  that  this  imaginary  race  were  anciently 
supposed  to  be  the  manes  of  those  Druids  who  were  neither  of 
sufficient  purity  for  a  celestial  abode,  nor  of  sufficient  depravity 
for  the  society  of  infemals,  on  which  account  they  remained  on 
earth  until  the  day  of  final  retribution,  when  they  were  to  be 
transformed  to  a  superior  state  of  existence.  All  their  actions  are 
those  of  a  consistent  and  regular  policy,  instituted  to  prevent  dis- 
covery, as  well  as  to  inspire  fear  of  their  power,  and  a  high  opinion 
of  their  beneficence.  Accordingly  tradition  notes  that  to  attempt 
to  discover  them  was  to  incur  certain  destruction.  ''They  are 
fairies,"  says  the  gallant  Falstaff;  "  he  that  looks  on  them  shall 
die."  They  were  not  to  be  impeded  in  ingress  or  egress :  a  bowl 
of  milk  was  to  be  placed  for  them  at  night  upon  the  hearth,  and 
in  return  they  left  a  small  present  in  money,  if  the  house  was  kept 
clean  ;  if  not,  they  inflicted  some  punishment  on  the  negligent, 
which,  as  it  was  death  to  look  upon  them,  the  offenders  were 
obliged  to  endure,  and  many  mischievous  tricks  were,  no  doubt, 
played  upon  these  occasions.  Their  general  dress  was  green,  that 
they  mignt  be  the  better  concealed ;  and  as  their  children  might 
have  betrayed  their  haunts,  they  were  permitted  to  go  out  only 
in  the  night-time,  and  to  entertain  and  exercise  themselves  by 
dancing  in  the  moonlight.  These  dances,  like  those  about  the 
May-pole,  were  performed  round  a  tree,  and  on  an  elevated  spot, 
beneath  which  was  probably  their  habitation  or  its  entrance. 
The  older  persons  mixed,  as  much  as  they  dared,  with  the  world  ; 
and  if  at  any  time  they  happened  to  be  recognized,  the  certainty 
of  their  vengeance  was  their  preservation. 
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With  respect  to  the  rites  of  the  fairies,  particalarly  that  of 
dancing  round  a  tree,  as  well  as  to  their  character  for  truth,  pro- 
bity, and  virtue,  they  may  be  reasonably  referred  to  a  Druidic 
origin ;  and  as  the  Druidical  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  religions, 
so  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  first  that  was  persecuted  ;  and  we 
can  readily  conceive  how  necessary  it  must  have  been  for  its 
disciples  to  ensure  their  safety  by  adopting  a  secure  as  well  as  an 
extraordinary  mode  of  concealment.  We  may  suggest  also  that  their 
situation  on  an  eminence  under  a  tree  was  well  calculated  for  this 
purpose,  as  it  enabled  them  to  descry  the  approach  of  any  one  in 
the  moonlight,  while  the  foliage  of  the  tree  protected  their  dimi- 
nutive forms  from  discovery. 

These  hints,  with  some  additions,  we  have  borrowed  from  the 
**  Popular  Antiquities  of  Wales,"  a  work  containing  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  sound  reasoning,  acute  discrimination  and  absurd  specula- 
tion. We  submit  them,  nevertheless,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
learned,  more  particularly  to  the  erudite  author  of  "  The  Fairy 
Mythology ;"  and  we  will  suggest  to  him  that  the  origin  of  fairies 
in  Britain  may  be  deduced  from  the  subversion  of  that  religion 
which  preserved  such  a  mingled  character  of  barbarous  bigotry  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  elevated  morality  on  the  other. 

A  particular  spot  on  the  summit  of  Cader  Idris,  a  mountain 
inferior  only  to  Snowdon,  is  believed  to  be  the  scene  of  many  a 
fairy  revel.  It  is  marked  by  an  irregular  inclosure  of  stone,  the 
remains,  as  it  would  seem,  of  some  ancient  tumulus,  or  eamedd; 
and  tradition  has  fondly  bestowed  upon  it  the  title  of  Bedd  Idris, 
or  the  Grave  of  Idris.  Let  me  here  observe,  that  Idris  is  sup- 
posed tc  have  been  a  gigantic  warrior  of  the  olden  time,  and  that 
this  mountain  was  his  strong-hold  and  residence ;  Cader  Idris 
signifying,  in  Welsh,  the  Fort  of  Idris.  That  a  British  chieftain 
of  this  name  did  exist,  the  Bards  have  left  us  ample  testimony ; 
but  his  gigantic  attributes  must  be  deduced  merely  from  that 
natural  idea  of  physical  immensity,  with  which  a  rude  and  igno- 
rant peasantry  mvariably  invests  a  person  of  high  renown  and 
warlike  pre-eminence. 

Since  the  death  of  the  gigantic  guardian  of  this  rocky  fortress, 
this  lonely  spot  has  become  doubly  hallowed  in  the  estimation  of 
the  neighbouring  rustics,  several  of  whom  have  witnessed,  so  they 
aver,  the  nocturnal  gambols  of  the  sportive  Tylwyth  T^g.  There 
is  certainly  something  extremely  impressive  in  this  rude  and 
desolate  eamedd,  situated,  as  it  is,  upon  the  lofty  summit  of  this 
magnificent  mountain ;  and  it  has  a  virtue  attached  to  it,  the  efficacy 
of  which  I  have  often,  ere  now,  tried,  although  I  cannot  say  with 
what  success.  It  is  said,  and  well  accredited,  that  whoever 
reposes  within  its  hallowed  circle  at  the  full  of  the  moon,  will 
awake  either  bereft  of  his  reason,  or,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
a  ready-made  poet ! — "  aut  insanit  homo,  aut  versus  facit." 

**  And  some  who  staid  the  night  out  on  the  hill. 
Have  said  they  heard — ^umesa  it  was  their  dream* 
Or  the  mere  murmur  of  the  babbling  riU — 

Just  as  the  mom-star  shot  its  first  sknt-beam, 
A  sound  of  music,  such  as  th^  might  deem 
The  song  of  spirits,  that  woula  sometimes  sail 
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Close  to  their  car,  a  deep,  delicious  stream ; 
Then  sweep  away,  and  die  with  a  low  wail ; 
Then  come  again,  and  thus,  dJl  Lucifer  was  pale  !** 

Nearly  allied  to  the  faries  is  another  species  of  aerial  heings, 
called  Knockers.  These,  the  Welsh  miners  solemnly  affirm,  are 
heard  under  ground,  in  or  near  mines  ;  and  hy  their  knocking, 
generally  point  out  to  the  workmen  a  rich  vein  of  ore.  In  the 
third  volume  of  Selections  from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  there 
are  two  letters  on  the  subject  of  these  knockers,  written  by  Mr. 
Lewis  Morris,  a  gentleman  highly  esteemed,  no  less  for  his  learn- 
ing and  benevolence,  than  for  his  strength  of  mind  and  integrity. 
**  People,*'  he  says,  "  who  know  very  little  of  arts  or  sciences,  or 
the  powers  of  nature,  will  laugh  at  us  Cardiganshire  miners,  who 
maintain  the  existence  of  knockers  in  mines;  a  kind  of  good- 
natured,  impalpable  people,  not  to  be  seen,  but  heard;  and  who 
seem  to  us  to  work  in  the  mines ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  the  types 
or  forerunners  of  working  in  mines,  as  dreams  are  of  some  acci- 
dents which  happen  to  us.  Before  the  discovery  of  Esgair  y 
Mw3m  mine,  these  little  people  worked  hard  there  day  and  night, 
and  there  are  abundance  of  sober,  honest  people  who  heard  them ; 
but  after  the  discovery  of  the  great  mine,  they  were  heard  no 
more.  When  I  began  to  work  at  Llwyn  Llwyd,  they  worked  so 
fresh  there  for  a  considerable  time,  that  they  frightened  away 
some  young  workmen.  This  was  when  we  were  driving  levels, 
and  before  we  had  got  any  ore ;  but  when  we  came  to  the  ore, 
they  then  gave  over,  and  I  heard  no  more  of  them.  These  are 
odd  assertions,  but  they  are  certainly  facts,  although  we  cannot 
and  do  not  pretend  to  account  for  them.  We  have  now  (October 
1754)  very  good  ore  at  Llwyn  Llwyd,  where  the  knockers  were 
heard  to  work,  but  they  have  now  yielded  up  the  place,  and  are 
heard  no  more.  Let  who  will  laugh,  we  have  the  greatest  reason 
to  rejoice,  and  thank  the  knockers,  or  rather  God,  who  sends  us 
these  notices." 

(To  be  Continued. j 


THE  ROCK.WALK. 

A  SPOT  whose  beauty  ev*n  from  gainful  hsAte 
Wins  brief  delay,  long  space  eiyoy'd  by  those 
Who  the  slow  walk  repeat,  or  in  repose 
Eye  the  blue  waves,  and  sea-born  breezes  taste. 

Green  swelling  hills  of  Devon,  foliage-trac*d, 
With  diffs  romantic  round  bright  waters  close- 
Here  blushes  early,  lingers  late,  the  rose. 
The  myrtle  here  survives  the  leafy  waste. 

Like  isles  pine-pinnaded  the  glassy  deep 
O'erahadowing,  when  war's  loud  note  alanns. 
Here  Englanas  battle-ships  dread  muster  keep. 

The  peasant  oft,  so  glory's  service  charms, 
Viewmg  the  bannered  squadrons  from  this  steep, 
Joins  the  bold  crew  and  dares  the  strife  of  arms. 
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STUDIES  AT  CALVARY. 

BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  BTYLES,  D.  D. 
STUDY  V. 

THE  ATONEMENT  OF  CHRIST  THE  PECULIAR 
GLORY  OF  REDEMPTION. 

PART  II. 


-"  Where,  for  man's  offence, 


The  earth  first  drank  the  blood  of  innocence. 
When  God  himself  ordained  the  iyjaic  rite 
To  Eden*8  exiles,  resting  on  their  night.'* 

MONTGOKERT. 


The    atonement  effected   by  the  sacrifice  of  the   Christian 
Redeemer  being  a  fdndamental  principle  of  his  religion,  we  may 
naturally  conclude  that  it  must  hold  a  conspicuous  place  in  that 
revelation  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  exclusive  doctrines.    That 
which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  will  not  be  obscurely  hinted, 
incidentally  referred  to,  or  casually  introduced.    On  the  contrary, 
we  may  be  assured  that  it  will  be  clearly  exhibited  under  every 
form  likely  to  fix  attention ;  that  it  will  be  a  subject  of  frequent 
recurrence  and  of  constant  enforcement.     Accoraingly,  we  find 
that  sacrificial  atonement  is  the  grand  characteristic  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  that  on  this  they  stand  or  fall  as  a  divine  record  of 
mercy  to  mankind.     In  the  sacred  books  we  have  a  distinct  and 
perspicuous  relation  of  the  methods  employed  by  their  Author  to 
perpetuate  among  mankind  this  wondrous  expedient  to  effect  their 
salvation.    The  first  and  most  obvious  was  Uiat  of  typical  or  sym- 
bolical worship,  requiring  the  sacrifice  of  an  innocent  victim,  whose 
death,  by  the  shedding  of  its  blood,  was  designed  to  represent  the 
great  atonement.    As  diat  atonement  was  to  be  offered  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  after  a  lapse  of  many  ages,  the  purpose  of  heaven  which  it 
was  to  accomplish  was,  during  this  immense  period,  to  be  thus  signi- 
ficantly proclaimed  to  the  faith  of  the  humble  and  devout,  to  awaken 
in  their  bosoms  sentiments  of  the  most  lively  and  adoring  grati- 
tude towards  their  merciful  deliverer.     And  thus  was  Jesus  Christ 
**  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world"— thus  by  anti- 
cipation was  he  evidently  set  forth  as  the  crucified  victim,  the  aton- 
ing sacrifice  for  human  guilt,  the  exclusive  medium  of  restoring  to 
the  divine  favour  all  who  relied  upon  his  infinite  merits.    This  was 
the  religion  of  the  first  parents  of  our  race.    It  was  this  faith  which 
inspired  and  justified  their  hopes,  allayed  their  terrors  as  the  out- 
casts of  paradise,  and  introduced  them  at  length  to  a  world  of  glory 
and  felicity  of  which  the  earthly  Eden  was  but  a  faint  and  shadowy 
symbol.     It  was  this  which  rendered  AbeFs  offering  acceptable, 
while  that  of  Cain  was  rejected  ;  it  was  this  which  distinguished 
the  antediluvian  church  from  the  degenerate  families  of  this  first 
infidel  and  murderer. 
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The  primitive  sacrifices  were  strictly  holocausts,  and  so  they 
continued,  till  the  cupidity  of  man  changed  their  nature,  and  the 
institution  of  the  order  of  priesthood  rendered  meat-offerings 
necessary. 

The  shedding  of  its  hlood,  and  the  consumption  of  the  victim  by 
fire,  represented  the  remission  of  sin,  and  the  acceptance  of  the 
person  who  offered  it ;  the  smoke  from  the  fire  ascending  to  heaven 
as  a  sweet-smelling  savour,  or  a  savour  of  rest  to  the  Lord.     This 

Eractice,  so  opposed  to  all  the  dictates  of  unassisted  reason,  must 
ave  been  of  divine  appointment,  as  the  example  was  set  by  Adam 
and  followed  by  all  the  patriarchs;  and  that  it  was  viewed  by 
them  as  typical  we  must  necessarily  infer,  both  from  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  and  subsequent  revelations  and  institutions,  intended 
to  restore  it  to  its  primitive  simplicity  and  significance.  What 
the  economy  of  Moses  represents  sacrifice  to  be,  that  it  was  from 
the  beginning^-a  memorial  to  man ;  every  day,  and  in  every  act  of 
worship,  reminding  him  of  his  fall — his  consequent  forfeiture  of 
that  life  for  which  the  blood  of  the  victim  was  shed — of  the  divine 
anger,  which  must  have  consumed  him  if  what  was  prefigured 
by  the  burnt-offering,  had  not  interposed — and  of  the  excellency 
of  the  sacrifice  typified,  by  whose  oblation  alone  reconciliation 
is  effected.  How  impressive  must  have  been  the  antediluvian 
worship,  when  holy  patriarchs  assembled  round  the  rustic  altar 
erectea  by  Adam  ! — ^what  a  spectacle  to  approving  heaven ! — and 
how  well  imagined  by  the  poet,  who  congregates  and  thus  describes 
the  church  in  the  wildemesff : 

'<  Foremost  amidst  the  group  was  Enoch  seen, 
Known  bv  his  humble  port  and  heavenly  mien ; 
On  him  the  priest's  mysterious  office  lay. 

In  Adam's  coat  of  skins  arrayed  he  stands. 
Spreading  to  heaven  his  supplicating  hands, 
£re  from  his  robe  the  deadly  steel  he  drew 
To  smite  the  victim,  sporting  in  his  view. 
Behind  him  Seth,  in  majesty  confest. 
The  woild*s  great  elder,  towered  above  the  rest : 
Serenely  shone  his  sweet  and  solemn  eye. 
Lake  the  sun  reigning  in  the  western  sky ; 
Though  nine  slow  centuries  by  stealth  had  shed 
Gray  hairs,  the  crown  of  glory,  on  his  head. 
In  mudy  health  he  reared  his  front  sublime, 
lake  the  green  aloe,  in  perennial  prime. 
When  full  of  years  tt  shoots  forth  all  its  bloom, 
And  glads  the  forest  through  the  inmost  gloom  ; — 
So,  in  the  blossom  of  a  good  old  age. 
Flourished  amidst  his  sons  that  peerless  sage. 
Around  him,  in  august  succession,  stood 
The  fathers  of  the  world  before  the  flood. 

These,  with  their  families  on  either  hand. 
Aliens  and  exiles  in  their  native  land — 
The  few  who  loved  Uieir  Maker  from  their  youth. 
And  worshipped  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth — 
These  stood  with  Enoch : — all  had  fixed  their  eyes 
On  him,  and  on  the  lamb  of  sacrifice ; 
For  now  with  trembling  hand  he  shed  the  blood, 
And  placed  the  slaughtered  victim  on  the  wood  ! 

T  2 
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Then  kneeling,  bs  the  sun  went  down,  he  kid 
His  hand  upon  the  hallow'd  pyre,  and  prayed — 
*  Maker  of  neaven  and  earth !  Supreme  o'er  all 
That  move,  and  live,  and  breathe,  on  thee  we  call ! 
Our  father  sinned,  and  suffered ; — we,  who  bear 
Our  father's  image,  his  tnuisgressionB  share ; 
Humbled  for  his  offences  and  our  own. 
Thou,  who  art  holy,  wise,  and  just  alone, 
Accept,  with  free  confession  or  our  guilt^ 
This  victim  slain — this  blood  devoutly  spilt ! 
While,  through  the  veil  of  sacrifice,  we  see 
Thy  mercy  smiling,  and  look  up  to  thee ; 
Oh,  grant  fori^veness :  power  and  grace  are  thine ; 
God  of  salvation,  cause  thy  face  to  shine ! 
Hear  us  in  heaven ! — ^fulfil  our  souls*  desire ! 
God  of  our  father,  answer  now  with  fire  !*  ** 

But  at  tbis  very  period  all  flesh  were  cormpting  their  way.  The 
true  God  was  abandoned ;  sacrifice,  though  generally  practised, 
was  strangely  perverted,  and  had  become  the  minister  of  super- 
stition, impiety,  and  crime ;  all  traces  of  the  primitive  worship 
had  vanished ;  and  the  old  world  was  doomed  to  feel  the  retri- 
butive vengeance  of  insulted  heaven.  Corruption  of  manners 
is  the  natural  consequence  of  a  practical  deviation  from  the  spirit 
and  institutes  of  true  religion ;  and  men  become  depraved  in  pro- 
portion to  their  alienation  from  God ;  when  his  revealed  will 
ceases  to  be  their  oracle  and  their  guide, ''  their  foolish  heart  is 
darkened,  and  they  grow  vain  in  their  imaginations.^'  Virtue  is 
polluted  at  its  source ;  and  ''  when  the  light  that  is  in  them  is  dark- 
ness, how  great  is  that  darkness  V*  Thus  they  impose  upon  them- 
selves a  moral  necessity  to  wander  from  the  paths  of  righteous- 
ness, and  to  plunge  into  every  excess  of  guilt  and  pollution. 
The  purest  truths,  the  holiest  rites,  are  those  fruits  of  heaven 
that  are  the  most  susceptible  of  injury  when  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  tainted  atmosphere  of  man's  depravity.  Thus 
we  may  account  for  the  early  perversion  of  symbolical  sacri- 
fice from  its  original  character  and  purpose,  and  the  demo- 
ralizing consequences  which  flowed  from  it.  To  punish  the  latter, 
and  to  restore  the  former,  a  flood  came  and  swept  the  transgressors 
all  away ;  with  the  exception  of  Noah  and  his  family,  who  alone 

**  Survived  to  renovate  the  human  race." 

Noah  was  constituted  the  priest  as  well  as  the  father  of  the  new 
world.  In  him  was  revived  the  primitive  simplicity  and  typical 
character  of  sacrifice,  accompanied  by  certain  modifications  and 
circumstances  suited  to  a  more  enlarged  revelation  of  the  divine 
purpose  in  reference  to  the  redemption  of  mankind.  The  true 
nature  of  acceptable  worship  was  understood ;  faith  was  directed 
through  the  shadow  to  the  substance ;  and,  for  a  season,  the 
church  was  purified  and  preserved  by  its  mystic  and  hallowed 
influence.  Superstition  and  idolatry,  however,  again  found  a 
place  upon  earth — the  waters  of  the  deluge  had  not  cleansed  it 
from  this  detestable  impurity.  It  spread  as  rapidly  as  the  multi- 
plication of  the  species,  and  threatened  a  universal  defection  and 
apostacy.  At  this  crisis  God  was  pleased  to  caU  Abraham  firom 
Ur  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  to  constitute  him,  and  the  nation  thai 
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was  to  spring  from  him^  the  depository  and  the  guardian  of  a  sys- 
tem of  principles  and  ritual  observances  which  should  perpetuate 
his  knowledge  and  his  worship,  until  the  advent  of  the  Messiah 
should  introduce  a  universal  economy,  which,  in  process  of  time, 
should  diffuse  its  blessings  over  the  whole  habitable  world. 

One  of  the  most  singular  facts  in  sacred  history,  familiar  as 
that  history  is  with  miracles,  is  the  incident  in  the  life  of  Abra- 
ham which  imparted  to  him,  and  to  the  patriarchal  church,  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  sacrifice  which 
was  to  atone  for  human  guilt.  This  was  the  divine  command 
requiring  him  to  offer  up  his  only  son  as  a  whole  burnt-offering 
on  Mount  Moriah.  This  awfully  mysterious  injunction,  so  repug- 
nant to  his  feelings,  and  so  far  above  the  grasp  of  his  under- 
standing— apparently  involving  contradictions,  and  seemingly 
impugning  the  veracity,  the  justice,  and  the  goodness  of  God — 
shsidowed  forth  the  great  doctrine  of  the  substitution  of  the  incar- 
nate Redeemer,  by  the  voluntary  act  of  his  almighty  Father,  in  the 
place  of  sinners,  to  be  their  surety,  sacrifice,  and  propitiation.  It 
was  an  irresistible  appeal  to  his  paternal  heart,  revealing  to  him 
the  infinite  love  which,  to  save  the  guilty  and  ruined  children  of 
men,  would  not  spare  a  beloved,  an  only  son ;  but  freely  give  him 
up  the  victim  of  a  violent  and  dreadful  death.  Whatever  subor- 
dinate views  were  contemplated  in  this  remarkable  instance  of  the 
divine  providence  towards  Abraham,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  the 
ulterior  design  was  to  give  a  figurative  and  most  impressive  rej^re- 
sentation  of  the  atonement  to  be  effected,  not  on  Mount  Moriah, 
but  at  Calvary,  where  the  sin-offering,  the  only  begotten  Son  of 
God,  was  to  bleed  and  die.  Prom  this  time  the  nature  and  object 
of  animal  sacrifices  were  more  clearly  understood  ;  the  forfeiture 
of  life  by  sin,  its  restoration  by  the  death  of  an  appointed  victim, 
and  that  victim  a  son,  an  only  son,  were  truths  impressively  con- 
veyed to  the  mind  of  the  patriarch,  and  indelibly  imprinted  upon 
his  heart.  These  truths  he  taught  to  his  family,  and  thus  the  way 
was  prepared  for  the  economy  of  Moses.  The  Apostle  Paul  evi- 
dently corroborates  this  statement,  when,  referring  to  the  conclu- 
.  sion  of  this  remarkable  transaction,  he  informs  us,  that  Abraham 
received  his  son  from  the  dead  ''  in  a  figure." 

All  the  agonizing  circumstances  of  the  intended  sacrifice  were 
superseded  by  the  opportune  or  providential  appearance  of  another 
victim*  Isaac,  in  the  purpose  of  his  father,  mangled,  slain,  and 
his  ashes  scattered  by  the  wind  of  heaven,  rises  to  life,  in  all  the 
plenitude  of  faith  and  joy.  Abraham  received  him  from  the 
dead  in  a  figure — a  figure,  that  as  he  spared  not  his  only  begotten 
son  at  the  command  of  God,  so  God  would  not  spare  his  only 
begotten  Son,  whom  he  had  set  apart  for  a  similar  sacrifice  ; — that  as 
Isaac  rose  from  the  dead,  and  from  a  sacrificial  death,  so  the  Son 
of  God  should  rise  from  the  sacrificial  death  of  the  cross ; — a  figure, 
that  as,  when  Isaac  rose  from  the  dead,  he  came  back  fully  fraught 
with  blessings,  temporal,  spiritual,  and  eternal,  so  the  Son  of  God 
should  bring  from  his  cross  and  tomb,  salvation,  life,  and  immor- 
tality;— a  figure,  that  as  the  scattered  ashes  of  Isaac,  as  it  were, 
again  collected  and  re-united^  became  a  living  body,  and  retumect* 
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to  life  and  to  happiness,  so  should  the  scattered  remains  of  all  the 
spiritual  children  of  Abraham,  in  truth,  be  gathered  togother,  and 
be  reunited,  and  become  living  bodies,  at  the  resurrection  of  the 
just,  and  return  to  sit  down  with  Abraham  in  the  kingdom  of  their 
Heavenly  Father.    Whether  all  this  was  perfectly  apprehended  by 
the  patriarch  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  either  to  aflSrm  or  deny : 
we  are  sure  that  his  faith  embraced  the  entire  revelation  vouch- 
safed to  the  church  at  this  period.     It  is,  perhaps,  of  more  impor- 
tance, that  we  should  protect,  from  practical  abuse  and  theoretical 
misapplication,  this  wonderful  incident,  which,  while  it  forms  a 
part  of  the  history  df  the  moral  government  of  God,  appears,  at 
the  same  time,  to  subvert  the  eternal  and  unchangeable  principles 
of  rectitude,  justice,  and  humanity,  on  which  that  government  must 
ever  be  conducted.     So  far,  however,  was  the  purpose  of  Abraham 
to  take  away  the  life  of  his  beloved  son  by  violence,  from  being  a 
contravention  of  those  principles,  that  it  proceeded,  in  truth,  upon 
the  fundamental  basis  of  morals,  which  is  relation,  or  the  will  of 
the  Most  High,  adapting  his  laws  to  suit  the  particular  relations  in 
which  the  various  accoantable  creatures  in   the  universe  stand 
to  each  other,  and  to  himself  as  the  great  author  of  their  being. 
The  principle  on  which  all  virtue  is  founded  is,  that  our  obliga- 
tions arise  out  of  these  relations,  as  far  as  we  can  be  made  to 
feel  and  understand  them.     As  it  regards  our  fellow-creatures, 
these  obligations  may  be  prescribed  and  defined,  as  to  their 
nature,  their  number,  and  their  limits.    Thus,  they  are  invari- 
able in  their  principles,  however  they  may  be  diversified  in 
their  circumstances.  ^  There  is  but  one  other  relation  that  can 
interfere  with  them,   that  can  relax,  suspend,  or  alter  them; 
which,  in  a  particular  instance,  and  as  an  exception  to  the  common 
course  of  things,  can  constitute  that  a  duty  which  would  otherwise 
be  an  offence  and  a  crime.     That  is  the  paramount  relation  in 
which  we  stand  to  God.     It  is  this  relation  which  renders  every 
command  of  his  imperative — though  it  should  seem  to  sever  us  froin 
every  other  relation  in  the  universe.     In  every  case  where  the 
divine  will  is  clearly  and  unequivocally  expressed,  it  is  the  higheft 
virtue  to  obey,  though  all  other  obligations  should  be  sacrificed. 
For  as  all  our  fellow-creatures  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  him 
as  ourselves,  whatever  he  demands  from  us  in  the  form  of  active 
obedience,  he  exacts  from  them  in  the  form  of  passive  acquies- 
cence.    If  he  require  from  an  individual  a  violation  of  a  plain 
and  palpable  law  which  is  of  universal  obligation,  we   cannot 
doubt  but  that  he  has  a  right  in  this  particular  case  to  repeal  that 
law ;  nor  is  it  for  his  creatures  on  such  an  occasion  to  reason,  but 
to  obey.    We  may  feel  assured  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  must 
do  right;   and  though  we  cannot  reconcile  the  divine  command 
which  enjoined  upon  Abraham  the  duties  arising  out  of  the  pater- 
nal relation,  with  that  which  appeared  in  direct  hostility  to  their 
performance,  we  ought  to  persuade  ourselves  that  they  are  per- 
fectly consonant  with  each  other,  and  with  the  general  principles 
of  virtue,  as  they  operate  upon  a  large  scale  in  the  universal 
government  of  the  Supreme  Lawgiver.     For  we  mav  affirm  of  the 
divine  commands  what  has  been  profoundly  preoicaied  of  the 
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divine  acts,  **  that  a  single  act  may  answer  a  prodigious  variety  of 
purposes.     Of  these  several  purposes  we  are,  for  the  most  part, 
ignorant ;  and  from  this  ignorance  are  derived  most  of  our  weak 
objections  against  the  ways  of  his  providence,  whilst  we  foolishly 
presume,  that  like  human  agents  he  has  but  one  end  in  view." 
This  reasoning  applies  to  all  that  appears  revolting  in  this  transac- 
tion, supposing  that  it  had  been  in  the  divine  intention  to  have 
realised  its  completion.     If  Abraham  had  actually  slain  Isaac  on 
the  altar,   and  presented  him  as  a  burnt-offering  to  Heaven,  he 
would  only  have  accomplished  the  revealed  will  of  the  Almighty, 
that  is,  he  would  have  only  obeyed  the  dictates  of  inscrutable  wis- 
dom, universal  justice,  and  infinite  benignity.     But  as  it  is  evident 
that  it  formed  no  part  of  the  divine  purpose  to  induce  the  father  to 
become  the  executioner  of  his  innocent  and  virtuous  son,  even  in 
our  weak  apprehension  justice   and  equity  suffered  no  outrage; 
and  when  the  design  and  real  intention  are  understood,  the  charac- 
ter of  God  is  not  only  cleared  from  the  slightest  imputation,  but 
we  are  struck  with  the  delightful  manifestation  which  it  affords 
of  his  faithfulness  and  love. 

But  something  more  systematic,  permanent,  and  general,  was 
deemed  necessary,  by  infinite  wisdom,  for  increasing  the  evidence, 
augmenting  the  sphere,  and  extending  the  faith  of  the  original 
revelation — ^namely,  that  a  Saviour  should  come  in  the  flesh,  and, 
by  his  sufferings  and  death,  atone  for  the  sins  of  mankind.     This 
great  truth  had  been  assured  by  promise,  perpetuated  by  symbols, 
and  impressed,   as  we  have  seen,  by  a  train  of  circumstances 
awakening  the  most  intense  and  thrilling  interest.     But  the  great 
intention  which,  in  all  these,  the  Deity  had  in  view,  was  rapidly 
fading  away  from  the  minds  of  men.     Tradition  alone  was  found  to 
be  an  insufficient  memorial  and  monitor ;  for  while  the  rites  and 
observances  which  it  sanctioned  remained,  their  spirit  had  nearly 
evaporated.     The  Mosaic  economy,  or  what  is  usually  designated 
the  law  of  Moses,  was   therefore  instituted,   under  the  express 
character  of  **  a  shadow,"  or  symbol,  "  of  good  things  to  come.'*    In 
this  economy,  sacrifice  is  the  most  prominent  feature.     It  mingled 
itself  with  all  the  worship  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  temple.     It 
was  repeated,  once  on  the  first  day  of  every  moon ;  once  every  week, 
on   the   seventh  day  ;    twice  every  day,  morning    and   evening ; 
and   once   at  a  stated  period  every   year,   under    circumstances 
of    extraordinary    solemnity.      The    original    and   primary  end 
of  its   appointment  was   to  commemorate  the  primitive  revela- 
tion, and,  as  a  predictive  institute,  to  awaken  the  faith  and  love 
of  the  offerers  in  that  greater  sacrifice  which,  at  the  same  time,  it 
prefigured  and  promised.    It  is  this  symbolical  and  prophetic  char- 
acter of  the  Mosaic  institutions  which  alone  renders  them  intelli- 
gible, as  adapted  either  to  the  conscience  and  reason  of  man,  or  as 
worthy  of  the  perfections  and  moral  government  of  God.*    With- 
out the  awful  scene  of  Calvary,  the  sacrifices  of  the  Jewish  law, 
and,  indeed,  the  whole  economy,  would  be  as  monstrous  as  the 

*  Again  we  refer  with  grateful  pleasure  to  Dr.  Pye  Smith's  admirable  treatise  on 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  .-^page  8,  passim. 
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absurd  inventions  of  Paganism,  A  celebrated  Frencli  writer  has 
beautifully  illustrated  this  remark.  **  Jesus/'  he  observes,  '<  above 
all,  Jesus  crucified,  throws  the  brightest  light  upon  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Without  him,  what  can  we  comprehend  in  the  multitude  of 
ceremonies  and  sacrifices  7  The  law  would  be  a  sealed  book,  and 
Judaism  a  confused  heap  of  precepts  and  ceremonies,  piled  up 
without  meaning.  On  the  contrary,  how  beautiful  is  the  Jewbh 
worship,  when  Christ  is  the  key  t — What  order ! — ^what  design  !— 
what  plan ! — ^what  an  admirable  economy  !  It  is  one  whole ;  the 
different  parts  of  which  relate  to  the  same  end.  It  is  an  edifice 
which  God  himself  contrived  and  insensibly  raised,  with  a  design 
of  placing  upon  the  top  the  cross  of  his  Son.  It  is  a  long  allegory 
which  divine  wisdom  invented  and  conducted  during  many  ages, 
and  of  which,  at  length,  the  cross  has  given  the  true  sense. 

Inspired  prophets,  through  a  long  succession  of  ages,  not  only 
exhibited  the  typical  and  representative  character  of  sacrifices, 
but  the  antitype,  to  which  they  all  pointed,  is  described  by 
them  with  a  minuteness  and  accuracy,  as  to  the  circumstances  of 
his  incarnation,  sufierings,  and  death,  which  the  most  ingenious 
prejudice  has  not  been  able  to  pervert,  with  the  least  plausi- 
bility  or  success.  We  may  instance  (for  our  limits  will  not  allow 
us  to  do  more,)  the  very  striking  prophecy  of  a  suffering  and  aton- 
ing Saviour,  contained  in  the  fifty-second  and  fifty-third  chapters 
of  Isaiah.  Of  this,  '^  one  of  the  brightest  constellations  in  the 
prophetic  hemisphere,"  Dr.  Pye  Smith  justly  observes,  "  that  the 
earliest  Jewish  exposition  that  we  have,  (except  the  Septuagint 
version)  makes  the  application  to  the  Messiah  ;  and  Christian 
writers,  from  the  early  fathers  downwards,  have  received  this  inter- 
pretation as  manifest  and  self-evident,  till  recent  times  have  exhi- 
bited men,- under  the  guise  of  Christian  teachers,  who  scruple  not 
to  regard  themselves  as  better  interpreters  of  the  Scriptures  than 
even  Jesus  and  his  apostles."  For  obvious  reasons,  we  shall,  in 
preference  to  the  received  version,  adopt  the  translation  of  this 
eminent  biblical  scholar  and  critic.  Through  this  medium  let  us 
hear  the  prophecy  itself,  that  we  may  judge  whether  its  own  evi- 
dence is  not  enough,  with  any  candid  and  unprejudiced  mind,  to 
place  the  afiirmative  of  the  question  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt. 

Isaiah  lii.  13:  "Behold,  my  servant  shall  be  successful:  he 
shall  be  exalted,  and  extolled,  and  be  very  high.  14.  Though 
many  are  struck  with  astonishment  at  thee ;  his  appearance  is  dis- 
figured more  than  that  of  any  man,  and  his  form  more  than  that  of 
any  of  the  children  of  men.  15.  Yet  shall  he  consecrate  many 
nations.  Kings  shall  keep  silence  before  him ;  for  what  had  not 
been  related  to  them  they  shall  see,  and  what  they  had  not  heard 
they  shall  understand." — liii.  1.  (Who  believeth  our  declaration? 
And  to  whom  is  the  arm  of  Jehovah  revealed  ?)  2.  Yet  he  shall 
spring  up  as  a  tender  shoot  before  them,  (i.  e.  the  Jewish  people,)  and 
as  a  root  out  of  dry  ground.  He  has  no  form  nor  beauty  that  we 
should  gaze  at  him ;  no  appearance  that  we  should  be  delighted 
with  him.  3;  Despised  ana  neglected  of  men,  a  man  of  sorrows, 
and  familiar  with  sufierings,  and  like  one  who  hideth  his  face  from 
us  (to  bury  his  griefs  in  seclusion ;)  disdained,  and  we  gave  him  do 
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attention.  4.  Sorely  our  sufferings  he  beareth,  and  our  pains  he 
supporteth  ;  but  we  deemed  him  stricken,  smitten  by  God,  and 
devoted  to  affliction.  5.  Yet  he  is  pierced  for  our  transgressions, 
cruslied  for  our  iniquities ;  the  chastisement  of  our  reconciliation 
is  upon  him,  and  by  his  bloody  stripes  we  have  healing.  6.  All 
we,  like  sheep,  have  gone  astray,  each  to  his  own  way  have  we 
turned,  and  Jehovah  causeth  to  fall  upon  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all. 

7.  It  is  exacted,  and  he  answereth  to  it,  and  openeth  not  his 
mouth  (in  any  complaint,  i.  e.  he  entirely  acquiesces  in  being  held 
responsible).  He  is  led  forth  as  a  lamb  to  slaughter,  and  as  a 
sheep  before  her  shearers  is  silent,  so  he  openeth  not  his  mouth. 

8.  From  custody  and  from  sentence  he  is  taken  away ;  but  who  of  his 
generation  attendeth  to  it  ?  Since  he  is  cut  off  out  of  the  land  of 
the  living,  for  the  transgressions  of  my  people,  the  stroke  is  upon 
them,  (i.  e.  the  divine  judgment  upon  his  persecutors  and  mur- 
derers). A  grave  is  assigned  him  with  the  wicked,  but  his  tomb  is 
a  rich  man's ;  for  he  hath  done  no  injustice,  and  no  guile  is  in  his 
mouth.  10.  But  Jehovah  is  pleased  to  crush  him  with  sufferings. 
If  he  will  offer  himself  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  he  shall  see  his  poste- 
rity, he  shall  prolong  his  days,  and  the  gracious  purpose  of  Jeho- 
vah shall  prosper  in  his  hand.  11.  The  effects  of  his  soul's  pain 
he  shall  see,  and  shall  be  richly  satisfied.  By  his  knowledge  my 
righteous  servant  shall  make  many  righteous,  and  shall  take  away 
their  iniquities.  12.  Therefore  I  will  give  him  his  portion  with 
princes,  and  with  mighty  men  he  shall  share  the  spoil,  because  he 
yieldeth  his  life  to  death,  and  is  numbered  with  transgressors :  yea, 
the  sin  of  many  he  beareth,  and  intercedeth  for  transgressors." 

When  it  is  considered  that  this  very  remarkable  prediction  was 
addressed  to  those  who  were  significantly  instructed,  by  the  sacri- 
fices of  their  law,  in  the  great  doctrine  of  propitiation  for  sin,  we 
must  at  once  recognize  its  admirable  propriety,  and  feel  assured 
that  all  who  heard  it  from  the  prophet's  lips,  understood  it  as 
referring  to  the  expiatory  sufferings  and  death  of  the  Messiah, 
who  was  the  object  of  their  faith  and  hope  ;  and  we  may 
go    further,    and  say,    with    the    illustrious    authority  we  have 

auoted,  ''If  the  Scriptures  are  of  any  use  to  mankind — if 
ley  convey  any  definite  sentiments — if  we  can  at  all  rely  on  the 
meaning  of  words — ^if  the  strength  and  variety  of  phrase,  here 
employed  by  the  wisdom  of  inspiration,  can  avail  to  inform  and 
impress  our  minds,  we  must  believe  that  the  Messiah  would  devote 
himself  as  a  voluntary  sacrifice — a  real  and  effectual  expiation 
— ^suffering  the  heaviest  woes,  and  all  the  bitterness  of  death,  in 
concurrence  with  the  gracious  intentions  of  Jehovah,  and  for  the 
salvation  of  rebellious  men."  In  this  view  of  the  passage,  which 
seems  an  inevitable  result  of  impartial  attention  to  it,  the  idea  i» 
.manifestly  included,  that  those  sacrificial  rites,  to  which  perpetual 
allusion  is  made,  were  representative  of  this  great  propitiation,  and 
intended  to  be  a  symbolical  prediction  of  it. 

With  all  the  historical  records  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
the  same  doctrine  is  interwoven.  Wherever  there  is  a  saint  or 
patriarch,  there  is  the  altar  of  atonement,  or  the  prefiguration  of 
the  great   High    Priest.      Whatever  events   transpire,  and  are 
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recorded,  they  are  mysteriously  connected  with  sacrifice,  and  with 
the  advent  and  death  of  Christ.  Whether  in  Egypt,  in  the  wil- 
derness, in  their  own  land,  or  in  captivity,  the  symbols  of  the 
sanctuary,  the  visions  of  prophets,  the  premonitions  of  heaven — all 
led  the  anticipations  of  Israel  to  the  death  which  was  to  be  en- 
dured upon  the  cross — to  the  Lamb  of  God  which  was  to  bleed  as 
the  true,  the  only  atonement  for  sin.  All  the  sentiments  of 
piety  which  breathe  from  Adam,  through  patriarchs  and  pro- 
phets, till  they  glow  in  the  bosom  of  the  son  of  Zechariah;  and 
which  per\'ade  the  New  Testament,  from  the  ascension  of  the 
Redeemer  to  the  last  scene  disclosed  in  the  apocalypse,  are 
blended  with  Calvary  ; — 

"  Lovely,  mournful  Calvaiy." 

Not  only  was  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  by  sacrifice,  the 
principal  feature  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  the  Jews, 
and  of  all  the  records  of  their  history,  but  we  observe  it  mingled 
also  with  their  civil  polity.  Their  very  commonwealth  was  marked 
by  this  as  its  distinguishing  peculiarity.  It  entered  into  their  civil 
compacts  and  treaties,  and  was  recognized  in  transactions  which 
involved  the  transfer  of  property. 

The  Hebrew  word  bertth,  which  is  usually  translated  covenant, 
and  the  primitive  sense  of  which  the  modem  Jews  have  taken 
great  pains  to  obliterate,  really  signifies  to  cut  offy  or  tiay,  and 
has  an  undoubted  reference  to  the  ancient  custom  of  ratifying 
all  leagues,  covenants,  and  agreements,  by  slaying  a  Tictim  in 
sacrifice,  which  solemn  act  in  common  usage  came  to  signify  the 
whole  transaction  of  which  it  was  an  impressive  auxiliary. 

This  practice,  it  has  been  supposea,  and  with  the  strongest 
probability,  was  originally  derived  from  the  conduct  of  God  him- 
self, in  making  covenants  with  men,  as  in  the  instance  of  Sinai ; 
and  was  designed  as  a  symbol  to  represent,  and  as  a  cere- 
mony to  perpetuate,  the  covenant  which  the  divine  persons  of 
tlie  Godhead  had  made  with  each  other  and  with  man ;  the  prin-  < 
cipal  condition  of  which  was  the  shedding  of  the  Redeemer's 
blood,  and  the  cutting  him  ofi*  as  a  sacrificial  victim  for  the  sins  of 
his  people. 

'*  Berith"  says  Mr.  Duncan  Forbes,  **  in  its  original  signifi- 
cation, denotes  something  that  was  to  be  cut  off  or  slain ;  and 
Moses  (Exodus  xxiv.  8),  after  having,  as  the  symbol  of  the  cove- 
nant concluded  between  Jehovah  and   the   people,  divided   the 
blood  of  the  sacrifice  into  two  equal  parts,  and  sprinkled  one  half 
on  the  congregation,  exclaimed.  Behold  the  blood  of  berithf  which 
Jehovah  hath  cut  off  with  you  concerning  these   things.    And 
in  Zech.  ix.  11,  it  appears  that  prisoners  were  set  free  by  the 
blood  of  the  covenant,  bertth.*'    The  reader  who  wishes  to  pursue 
this  interesting  subject,  and  to  trace,  in  the  victims  sacrificed  to 
ratify  the  civil  transactions  of  the  Jews,  the  doctrine  of  atonement, 
may  consult  Mr.  Porbes's  <*  Thoughts  on  Religion,"  and  Hutchin- 
son's **  Principia  of  Moses."     It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to 
be  able  to  maintain,  that  every  thing  of  importance  in  the  cnrii 
polity  of  the  Israelites  was  accompanied  with  sacrifices,  of  the 
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typical  character  of  which,  under  such  circumstances,  we  can 
have  no  doubt. 

It  is  further  necessary  for  us  to  observe,  while  on  this  branch 
of  the  subject,  that  the  separation  of  the  Israelites  from  the  rest  of 
mankind,  their  existence  as.  a  peculiar  people  under  the  special 
care  of  providence,  with  their  temporal  prosperity  and  happiness, 
arose  out  of  their  connection  with  that  symbolical  economy  which 
principally  shadowed  forth  the  propitiation  for  sin.  Here  we 
contemplate,  under  an  aspect  the  most  interesting  and  impressive, 
the  amazing  importance  of  this  doctrine  in  the  view  of  the  Moral 
Governor  of  the  universe.  By  a  series  of  stupendous  miracles, 
he  delivers,  from  the  lowest  degradation  and  slavery,  the  descend- 
ants of  Abraham,  whom  he  had  previously  chosen  to  be  the  father 
of  the  faithful,  amounting  to  several  millions ;  he  conducts  them, 
after  having  prescribed,  connected,  and  established  their  eccle- 
siastical and  civil  polity,  to  the  centre  of  the  habitable  world, 
where,  for  ages,  he  exhibits  them  as  the  only  depositories  of  the 
true  religion,  as  the  reprovers  and  the  instructors  of  the  nations, 
suspending  their  political  greatness  upon  their  fidelity  in  pre- 
serving and  maintaining  the  spirit  and  ceremonial  of  the  institu- 
tions entrusted  to  their  care. 

It  has  been  objected  against  the  economy  of  Moses,  that  the 
sanctions  by  which  its  laws  were  enforced  were  altogether  tem- 
poral, relating  to  the  good  and  evil  of  this  life  only,  to  the  enjoy- 
ment or  forfeiture  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  to  prosperity  and  adver- 
sity in  the  present  world,  without  any  reference  to  the  life  to 
come ;  and  thence  it  has  been  concluded,  that  the  Jews  had  no 
expectation  given  them  of  future  happiness.  This  objection  has 
arisen  from  misapprehension,  and  a  want  of  distinguishing  between 
the  nature  of  the  religion  of  Moses,  and  the  design  of  its  exclusive 
communication  to  the  descendants  of  Abraham.  The  religion 
was  substantially  Christian.  Its  emblematical  rites,  ceremonies,, 
and  institutions,  embodied  all  the  doctrines  and  truths  relating  to 
God,  to  redemption,  and  to  immortality,  originally  imparted  to- 
Adam,  while  it  signified  at  the  same  time,  to  the  faiUi  of  the 
devout  Israelite,  the  wonderful  events  which  were  to  take  place 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  confirmatory  of  those  doctrines,  and  illus- 
trative of  those  trutlis,  which  should  no  longer  be  confined  within 
the  limits  of  a  particular  locality,  but  extend  their  benefits  to  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  religion,  therefore,  of  the  Jews, 
was  essentially  a  religion  of  immortality,  and  as  such  every  indi- 
vidual Israelite  was  bound  to  regard  it.  But  as  a  revelation, 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  nation,  to  be  preserved  by  them  invi- 
olate, and  transmitted  through  them  to  the  world  at  large,  after 
the  accomplishment  of  all  that  its  ceremonies  and  sacrifices  pre- 
dicted, it  was  enforced  by  temporal  sanctions  only.  Thus  their 
civil  polity  was  rendered  subservient  to  their  ecclesiastical  insti* 
tutions  ;  and  so  far  as  they  recognized  atonement  by  sacrifice,  or 
deviated  from  it,  they  were  exalted  or  depressed,  favoured  or 
chastened,  established  in  their  own  land,  or  borne  as  captives  to 
a  distant  country  to  groan  beneath  a  foreign  yoke.  And  let  it 
never  be  forgotten,  that  it  was  their  total  abandonment  of  the 
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typical  character  of  the  sacrifices  which  they  continued  to  offer 
in  their  temple,  that  led  the  way  to  the  fatal  catastrophe  which 
sealed  their  doom,  and  scattered  them  abroad  as  a  by-word  and 
a  reproach,  a  wonder  and  an  ignominy.  That  catastrophe,  indeed, 
mysteriously  answered  every  type,  and  fulfilled  every  prophecy, 
which  their  economy  unfolded  in  relation  to  the  purpose  of  God 
in  the  death  of  Messiah  the  prince,  who  was  thus  cut  offl  But,  as 
the  efiect  of  human  agency,  it  was  the  foul  work  of  "  wicked 
hands,"  and  the  consummation  of  guilt  which,  having  first  cor- 
rupted the  sacred  institutes  of  heaven,  rejected,  and  then  cruci- 
fied, the  Lord  of  Glory. 


TO  SARAH  MARIA  BUXTON, 
On  her  Birthday—'the  Fourteenth  of  the  Fourth  Month,  (April.) 


BY  AMELIA  OFIE. 

And  did  this  month  thy  birthday  view  ? 

Month  of  alternate  sun  and  snade. 
Of  skies  now  decked  in  cloudless  blue. 

And  now  in  deepest  gloom  aitayed  ? 

Methinks  this  season,  bright  and  dark, 

A  symbol  of  thy  fate  appears ; 
For  in  thy  life,  dear  friend,  I  mark, 

Alternate  scenes  of  smiles  and  tears. 

I  see  thee  mourning  others'  woe. 
Or  humbly  weepmg  o*er  thy  own ; 

Then  shifts  the  gloomy  scene — and  lo! 
Thine  eyes  are  bright,  thy  tears  are  gone ! 

But  oh !  not  long  thj  sunshine  beams — 
And  some  new  gnef  asserts  its  sway ; 

Then  sure  thv  life*s  best  symbol  seems 
That  mingled  web — an  April  day  I 

But  wherefore  April*s  sun  and  shade, 

A  type  of  thy  existence  call  ? 
Since  on  its  sky  I  see  displayed 

The  varied  lot  that  comes  to  dZ. 

But  welcome  are  its  glittering  rains. 

Its  watery  suns  that  smile  through  gloom ! 

They  wake  to  verdure  trees  and  plains. 
They  clothe  the  folded  buds  in  bloom. 

And  welcome  are  afiiiction*s  tears. 
Like  April  rains  in  bounty  given ; 

Faith*s  precious  seeds  which  sorrow  bears. 
Have  well  prepared  thy  soul  for  Heaven. 


Fovarlh  MorOh  ^SM,  1829. 
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THE  SUMMONS. 

BY  JOHN  CLAAE. 

'TwAB  once  upon  a  certain  time — 

No  matter  where  and  when, 
For  sure  as  e'er  that  time  hath  been 

That  time  shall  be  again — 
A  strange  old  man  he  went  about, 

And  acquaintance  claimed  with  all ; 
And  wheresoe*er  his  errand  led, 

On  poor  and  rich  would  call. 

He  went  into  a  village,  where 

The  people  were  but  few. 
Who  went  to  church  the  year  about — 

Yet  none  his  presence  knew. 
Both  young  and  old  he  met ;  but  none 

Would  treat  him  with  respect ; 
So  he  waxed  wrath  against  the  priest 

Their  morals  to  neglect. 

And  this  meddlesome  old  man 

Went  the  parsonage  to  find ; 
When  he  heard  a  drunken  noise 

In  a  rude  house  close  behind ; — 
One,  to  limber  his  old  joints. 

Would  have  had  him  dance,  and  one 
Held  a  foaming  flaggon  up, 

As  his  strength  seemea  nearly  gone. 

He  shook  his  head,  and  passed ; 

But  revenge  was  in  his  eye. 
To  think  such  strife  should  be  allowed. 

And  the  parson  living  by. 
So  he  looked  his  summons  out, 

And  he  never  rang  the  bell. 
When  he  rudely  entered  in 

Where  this  man  of  God  did  dwell. 

The  priest  had  dined  and  drank ; 

And,  to  prove  his  village  power, 
No  sold  was  e*er  admitted 

Till  he'd  slept  his  usual  hour  : 
But  in  tiie  old  man  went. 

And  full  loudly  did  he  speak, 
While  the  priest  waxed  wonder  wrath 

When  he  found  himself  awake: 

And  to  mark  the  rude  old  man 

Ne*er  so  much  as  touch  his  hat ; 
When  the  priest  he  talked  of  manners. 

And  the  stocks  to  teach  him  that ; 
And  his  wrath  the  more  increased 

When  the  old  man,  rude  of  speech. 
Confessed  he  knew  the  village. 

Yet  had  never  heard  him  preach. 

And  he  called  the  old  man  rogue, 

Though  he'd  never  proved  him  one, 
For  the  parson  owned  three  livings, 

And  tne  old  man  hadn't  one : 
Though  his  hair  was  thin  and  gray, 

A|[e  met  with  no  respect ; 
So  the  old  man  he  waxed  wrath  in  turn. 

To  witness  the  neglect. 

*'  Presumptuous  priest,"  said  he, 
**  You  preach  and  practise  not ; 
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Read  this,  it  is  for  thee:"— 
And  scarce  tbro*  one  line  be  got. 

Ere  he  tried  to  ring  the  bell. 
And  then  for  help  to  call ; 

But  neither  voice  nor  strength  remained 
To  ring  or  speak  at  all. 

And  the  old  man  laughed  aloud 

When  he  saw  him  try  to  pray — 
For  he  knew  it  was  the  first  attempt. 

Without  book,  many  a  day ; 
And  he  laughed  more  loudly  still. 

To  see  that  altered  plan — 
For  the  priest  to  whom  the  village  bowed. 

Bowed  low  to  that  old  man. 

Then  he  souffht  want's  huts,  and  found 

A  sick  widow  on  her  seat. 
With  a  cruise  of  water  by  her  side, 

And  a  crust  too  hard  to  eat ; 
And  he  marvelled  much  to  find 

That  charity's  warm  lore. 
Long  as  it  had  been  preached  at  church, 

Had  never  reached  her  door, 
Tho'  the  parson's  was  the  next  but  one, 

And  he  wondered  much  the  more. 

And  he  tried  her  heart  to  cheer 

Ere  her  eye  the  summons  saw. 
And  told  her  she  should  change  away 

Her  crust  of  bed  and  straw. 
To  be  equal  with  the  best — 

Where  the  richest  they  were  sent. 
Sharing  beds  with  queens  to  sleep  ; 

So  she  smiled  her  heart's  consent ; 
And  the  old  man  left  his  summons, 

And  upon  his  errand  went. 

His  heart  was  softened  now. 

And  to  show  the  poor's  distress. 
He  looked  out  for  the  magistrate 

A  summons  of  redress. 
He  soon  was  in  the  justice-haU, 

Tho'  no  quorum's  seat  had  he. 
With  not  so  much  as—by  your  leave ; 

Wha^  a  bold  man  it  should  be  ! 

The  magistrate  he  frowned, 

When  he  saw  the  old  man  stand 
WiUi  his  hat  upon  his  head 

And  a  summons  in  his  hand. 
He  answered  him  in  wrath — 

And — «  you  vagrant  vile !"  said  he, 
And  coughed  for  rage — "  dares  any  one 

Send  summonses  to  me  ?*' 

**  Yes,"  said  the  bold  old  man, 

«  Tho*  Pve  neither  phice  nor  pelf, 
I  know  you  make  men  keep  the  law. 

And  break  every  one  youreelf :" 
'Twas  truth  indeed — ^the  man  of  law 

Into  lawless  passions  ran ; 
And,  to  send  ttke  rude  old  man  to  jail. 

He  his  mittimus  began. 

*<  Stay,  read  your  summons  first," 
Was  the  old  man's  bold  command ; — 

The  mu^strate  he  turned  to  frown, 
But  the  pen  dropt  from  his  hand ; 
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And  the  old  man  laughed  aloud 

To  see  his  passions  fail. 
And  thought  how  weak  a  knave  to  send 

An  honest  man  to  jail. 

"  Turn  the  wind  another  way, 

Stop  the  tide,  the  tempest  still. 
But  never,"  said  the  bold  old  man, 

«  Think  to  dispute  my  will." 
Then  he  strided  from  the  hall. 

And  smiling  shook  his  head. 
To  see  the  man  of  power  and  law 

Led  like  a  child  to  bed. 

Then  the  old  man  sought  the  city, 

For  his  work  was  never  o'er. 
And  summonses  were  left  almost 

At  every  other  door : 
The  rich  man  with  his  titles, 

The  labourer  with  none, 
Were  served—for  bribes  with  that  old  man 

Were  never  bought  or  won. 

At  a  most  unwelcome  season 

On  a  lady  he  did  call, 
As  she  sat  before  her  mirror. 

Making  ready  for  a  ball. 
She  would  have  scorned  his  errand. 

But  in  spite  of  her  array, 
Beau^  flea  its  painted  shadow. 

And  her  cheeks  chilled  into  cUiy, 

Then  the  old  man  passed  a  prison. 

And  in  passing  made  a  call, 
He  thought  the  lolks  in  such  a  place 

Were  knaves  and  robbers  all. 
Yet  he  found  to  his  surprise. 

What  he  knew  not  ail  his  time. 
That  those  put  there  for  speaking  truth 

Exceeded  those  for  crime. 

For  politics  were  running  high, 

And  noisy  was  the  storm 
Of  those  who  managed  state  affairs. 

And  those  who  wished  reform; 
The  ship  of  state  was  deemed  a  wreck. 

And  sava^  were  the  broils, 
For  some  said  those  who  manned  her  deck 

Were  those  who  shared  her  spoils. 

And  those  who  nothing  said  at  all 

Were  still  suspected  sore. 
And  they  who  nothing  said  but  truth 

Were  suspected  much  the  more. 
And  the  old  man  sighed,  for  pity  * 

That  worth  should  want  esteem. 
But  vowed  that  every  knave,  ere  long. 

Should  clear  accounts  with  him. 

Then  he  sought  a  splendid  mansion. 

And,  i'faith,  was  scolded  well, 
'Cause  he  rung,  and  waited  not. 

For  the  answer  of  the  bell : 
But  he  kept  his  summons  up. 

And  in  further  quest  he  went. 
For  the  lord  was  making  speeches 

In  an  ancient  parliament. 

The  lacquey  clothed  in  lace 
Sneered  with  disdainful  eye, 
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When  the  old  man  said  he*d  seek  him, 
For  he  thought  he*d  told  a  lie. 

An  insolent  old  man ! — 
Who  could  think  he  had  the  face, 

To  go  without  a  title 
Or  commission  to  his  grace  ? 

Yet  to  parliament  he  went. 

Nor  ibdmission  sought  to  win ; 
He  cared  not  for  the  house's  rules. 

Nor  fashions,  not  a  pin : 
Though  they  frowned  from  either  side. 

And  the  great  lord  stopped  his  speech 
To  say,  the  rude  old  man 

In  their  rules  had  made  a  breach. 

The  old  man  shewed  his  summons 

And  that  lord  fell  at  his  feet. 
And  parliament  that  instant  saw. 

The  stranger  take  his  seat. 
He  took  his  seat  and  said, 

That  they  lied  like  evil  elves. 
And  by  wishing  well  their  country. 

They  only  meant  themselves. 

And  they  no  denials  muttered. 

Or  without  a  sound  they  fell, 
While  the  old  man  boldly  uttered 

What  I  dare  not  even  tell ; 
Though  he  told  when  truth  should  triumph 

Over  felsehood  that  deceives ; 
And  some  who  thought  her  freedom  nigh 

Did  quake  like  aspen  leaves. 

Some  talked  of  cold,  in  their  dismay. 

Though  the  dog>days  they  were  near ; 
And  the  old  man  laughed  as  he  went  away 

Such  excuses  vile  to  hear. 
And  soon  again,  when  fear  had  fled. 

Deception  as  before 
Pleadea  as  loud  and  far  from  tnitb»      .  ? 

As  e'er  he'd  done  before. 

Now  the  old  man  sought  a  palace. 

All  untitled  and  alone, 
And  eti(|uette  with  all  its  pomp 

Fell  like  a  rotten  stone. 
In  vain  thev  taught  him  homage. 

In  vain  they  deemed  him  boldi. 
Just  like  a  flood  he  rushed  along^ 

Though  a  feeble  man  and  old. 

God  save  the  king! — said  every  voire. 

As  first  in  their  esteem ; 
But  the  old  man  laughed  at  such  a  choice, 

And  called  himself  supreme. 
Though  the  king  was  on  his  throne. 

And  the  greatest  mid  the  great. 
He  seemed  no  more  to  that  old  man 

Than  the  porter  at  the  gate : 

For  he  up  and  shewed  his  summons. 

And,  alack,  and  well  a-day! 
The  throne  was  all  a  nothing  then — 

The  mighty,  nought  but  clay ! — 
Treason  they  would  have  cried,  but  all 

That  moment  gasped  for  breath ; 
For  the  stranger's  mask  fell  from  his  hce. 

And  that  old  man's  name  was  Death  1 
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A  TRADITION   OF  THE   WEST. 
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In  one  of  those  little  valleys  which  are  so  freqnendy  met  witli 
in  Deronshire,  immediately  beneath  the  south-west  border  of 
Dartmoor,  there  resided  a  respectable  yeoman  of  the  name  of 
Eveleigh.  His  forefathers  had  dwelt  in  the  same  habitation  for 
generations,  and  though  they  were  but  tillers  of  the  ground  they 
lived  a  tranquil  life,  and  their  memory  was  justly  venerated  by 
those  with  whom  they  were  familiar.  Contented  with  their  lot, 
they  sought  not  to  increase  their  patrimony,  nor>  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  wealth,  to  raise  themselves  from  the  station  in  which  Pro- 
vidence had,  with  unerring  wisdom,  placed  them.  They  were 
happy,  for  dieir  desires  were  bounded  by  their  means; — unaf- 
fectedly pious,  because  their  avocation  directed  them  to  rest  solely 
on  the  bounty  and  mercy  of  their  Divine  Master;— and  humane, 
because  they  endeavoured  to  follow  the  example  of  Him  who 
shewed  mercy. 

One  by  one,  the  members  of  the  family  dropped  off;  their 
spring  and  summer  passed  calmly  away,  and  in  the  sere  vellow 
leaf  of  autumn  they  resigned  the  labour  of' their  hands  to  others. 

Robert  Eveleigh,  to  whom  the  farm,  in  the  course  of  years,  de- 
volved, had  married  early  in  life,  and  early  had  been  left  a  widower, 
with  one  infant  daughter  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  tender  mother, 
whose  counsels  might  have  averted  that  fate  which  attended  her 
latter  days.  To  a  powerful  form,  and  a  strong  constitution, 
Eveleigh  added  a  mind  of  deep  reflection,  and  a  heart  in  which 
were  planted  principles  of  piety  and  virtue  ;  but,  alas  !  there 
were  evil  passions  deeply  rooted  there  also.  Pride  and  ambition 
held  dominion  over  him,  and  their  powerful  influence  often  over- 
came the  better  feelings  of  his  nature,  and  embittered  many  an 
hour  which  might  otherwise  have  passed  without  alloy. 

During  the  life  of  his  father,  and  the  short  period  he  had  been 
a  husband,  his  thoughts  had  never  entered  a  wrong  channel ;  but 
when  the  objects  of  his  reverence  and  love  were  snatched  from  him, 
he  became  dissatisfied  with  his  lot,  and  his  mind  was  confused  with 
projects  to  free  himself  from  toil  and  labour,  and  to  raise  himself 
irom  that  ignoble  station  in  which  he  moved.  No  longer  did  he 
take  an  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  his  land ;  his  crops  yielded 
him  their  increase,  but  they  elicited  no  gratitude  from  him ;  his 
flocks  prospered,  but  his  heart  was  still  thankless;  and  he  even 
dared  to  murmur  at  the  decree  of  heaven  in  placing  him  so  far 
beneath  the  great  and  noble,  and  so  little  above  the  peasant  and 
the  mendicant.  In  fruitless  longings  after  wealth  his  days  were 
spent,  and  his  nights  disturbed  by  dreams,  in  which  he  was  the 
possessor  of  riches  and  honour,  from  which  he  was  snatched  by 
the  return  of  light,  and  again  compelled  to  endure  the  unhappy 
malady  of  his  distempered  mind. 

It  might  have  been   supposed   that  the   smiles  of  his  infant 
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daughter  would  have  solaced  his  widowed  heart ;  but  though  he 
loved  his  child  fondly  and  tenderly,  the  anticipation  of  the 
poverty  that  awaited  her  was  a  fresh  cause  for  his  vain  repinings. 
**  His  Mary  would  never  move  in  that  sphere  which  her  beauty 
rendered  her  meet  for ;  she  would  pass  her  youth  as  a  yeoman's 
daughter,  and  then  become  a  yeoman's  wife — give  birth  to  child- 
ren of  the  same  ignoble  stamp,  and  sink  into  Uie  grave  forgotten 
and  unknown."  These  were  the  ideas  which  filled  the  mind  of 
Eveleigh — this  was  the  canker-worm,  which  preyed  upon  his 
heart,  and  rendered  him  insensible  to  the  voice  of  religion,  which 
would  have  soothed  him  and  delivered  him  from  the  power  of  his 
subtle  enemy. 

As  Mary  Eveleigh  advanced  in  years,  she  marked  with  feelings 
of  the  deepest  sorrow  the  hidden  grief  that  clouded  the  life  of  her 
father.  Kestless,  dissatisfied,  and  unhappy,  his  existence  had 
long  been  hateful  to  him.  His  disposition  was  become  morose  and 
sullen,  and  at  times  irritable  even  at  the  expense  of  reason.  On 
his  daughter,  these  fits  of  passion,  which  not  unfrequently 
amounted  to  frenzy,  were  often  levelled,  till  the  terrified  girl 
would  retreat  from  his  presence,  to  weep  at  his  violence,  and  to 
pray  that  a  right  spirit  might  be  endued  within  him. 

The  farm,  which  in  his  earlier  years  he  cultivated  with  so 
much  pleasure,  was  fast  losing  its  fruitfulness ;  he  had  long  aban- 
doned it  to  the  care  of  servants — preferring  to  employ  his  thoughts 
in  the  erection  of  air-built  castles,  and  useless  tabrics  of  wealth 
and  grandeur.  Poverty  was  advancing  with  rapid  steps  towards 
him,  yet  with  a  sullen  resignation  he  waited  its  approach,  except 
when,  at  intervals,  the  terrors  which  attended  it  would  appear 
before  him,  and  occasion  those  paroxysms  of  despair  which  his 
unhappy  daughter  attributed  to  a  deranged  intellect 

No  longer  did  he  mingle  in  society,  for  he  met  none  but  those 
who  were  his  equals ;  and  their  contentment  and  happiness  were 
like  gall  and  wormwood  to  his  soul.  In  truth,  the  company  of 
Eveleigh  was  shunned  rather  than  sought;  for  his  proud  and 
haughty  deportment  became  so  obnoxious  to  men  who  would  ill 
brook  it  in  a  superior,  and  whose  independent  minds  scorned  it  in 
one  of  their  own  rank,  that  his  casual  appearance  was  at  last 
noticed  only  by  a  distant  bow,  or  a  cold  smile  of  mingled  pity  and 
contempt. 

He  loved  to  wander  away  on  the  moor,  the  barren  aspect  and 
wild  scenery  of  which  assimilated  well  with  the  state  of  his 
mind ;  but  its  grand  and  picturesque  beauty  was  little  regarded  by 
him — ^for  the  glories  of  nature  can  never  be  duly  appreciated  by 
him  who  is,  as  it  were,  dead  to  nature's  God. 

It  was  an  evening  of  calm,  unruffled  loveliness  ;  tints  of  a 
thousand  brilliant  hues  overspread  the  sky ;  rich  masses  of  clouds, 
tinged  with  crimson,  purple,  and  orange,  hung  here  and  there, 
while  fainter  vapours  rose  from  the  earth,  of  a  whiteness  which 
rivalled  the  snow  in  purity.  That  vivid  golden  light  which  is 
visible  a  short  time  after  sunset,  still  lingered  on  the  hills,  and  fell 
upon  the  huge  grey  rocks  of  the  moor,  and  on  the  purple  heathers, 
to  which  it  imparted  a  colouring  of  indescribable  beauty.  Evelei^ 
was  reclining  on  one  of  the  rocks  of  granite — his  eyes  wanderug 
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from  one  bright  spot  to  another — ^now  resting  on  the  extensive 
oak  wood  and  the  light  groups  of  ash  trees  which  clothed  the 
sides  of  the  valleys  beneath — ^now  taming  towards  the  glen  in 
which  his  own  house  stood,  its  chimnies  throwing  up  their  slender 
columns  of  smoke,  and  its  old  stone  front,  mellowed  by  age,  har- 
monizing well  with  the  ancient  trees  which  surrounded  it;  but 
nothing  save  dissatisfaction  was  visible  in  his  gaze,  though  the 
beauty  of  his  home  was  such  that  it  resembled  a  gem  of  extreme 
value,  in  the  midst  of  other  jewels.  As  he  lay  musing  and  reflect- 
ing on  the  projects  which  he  still  cherished,  his  thoughts  from 
time  to  time  gave  themselves  vent  in  words.  "  From  what  cause 
is  it,"  he  exclaimed,  *'  that  I  am  debarred  those  joys  and  delights 
which  others,  not  more  worthy  than  myself,  enjoy  ?  How  comes 
it  that  /  am  destined  to  waste  my  days  in  a  yeoman's  occupations, 
and  not  taste  the  pleasures  of  wealth  and  independence  ?  Is  it  that 
I  am  doomed  to  poverty — that  a  curse  is  on  me,  which  will  not  let 
me  rest,  and  which  hinders  my  advance  towards  prosperity? — 
Prosperity  ! — ay,  that  is  the  mark ! "  he  repeated,  while  every 
vein  swelled,  and  his  eyes  flashed ;  '*  prosperity  and  wealth  I  aim 
at.     It  is  wealth  I  desire  to  acquire — ^gold — ^gold  !" 

"  It  may  be  procured  at  an  easy  rate,"  said  a  voice  behind 
him. 

£veleigh  started  on  his  feet,  and  gazed  in  astonishment  around. 
A  few  paces  from  him  there  stood  a  little  old  man,  with  a  wrinkled 
face,  and  of  a  particularly  diminutive  stature.  He  was  almost  hid- 
den by  the  rocks  which  were  piled  on  either  side  of  him ;  but 
as  Eveleigh  gazed  in  mute  amazement  on  him,  he  advanced  and 
confronted  him. 

"  I  crave  your  pardon.  Master  Eveleigh,"  he  said,  "  for  having 
acted  the  part  of  an  eves-dropper;  but  as  I  wish  to  be  your 
friend,  and  would  willingly  assist  you,  you  will,  perhaps,  grant  me 
your  forgiveness." 

Eveleigh  gave  a  confused  reply ; — for  he  knew  not  what  to  say 
to  one  who  had  so  suddenly  and,  as  it  appeared,  mysteriously 
joined  him. 

**  You  seek  to  acquire  wealth,"  again  spoke  the  little  man ; 
**  'tis  a  very  natural  desire ;  none  but  fools  and  madmen  would 
be  without  it.  Tis  that  which  makes  the  world  prosper.  Nothing 
but  gold  renders  the  courtier  servile,  or  makes  the  king  govern  an 
empire :  for  think  you  would  the  one  cringe  to  poverty,  the  other 
rule,  did  he  feed  on  herbs,  or  be  clothed  in  rags  ?  Wealth  is  a 
powerful  talisman,"  he  added,  with  a  smile. 

Eveleigh  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  reply ;  for  the  unknown 
paused,  and  looked  en'quiringly  at  him. 

*'  Who  you  are,  or  how  you  became  the  possessor  of  my  thoughts, 
the  diviner  of  my  wishes,  I  know  not,"  he  said ;  **  but  this  I  know, 
that  he  who  places  riches  at  my  disposal  shall  ever  command  my 
warmest  thanks — ^my  everlasting  gratitude." 

*'  Doubtless,"  replied  the  little  man,  dryly,  "  it  would  be  strange 
if  such  a  gift  did  not.  But  perhaps  you  would  be  as  willing  to 
add  deeds  to  words,  and  form  a  trifling  compact  with  your  bene- 
factor. A  spendthrift  is  ever  willing  to  give  a  bond  to  the  usurer 
who  supplies  his  present  wants." 

u  2 
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**  And  think  yon  /  sliould  be  backward  in  giving  proper  aecn* 
rib^?"  interrupted  Eveleigh,  lutnghtily:  "I  require  no  man's 
gold  as  a  gift,  but  as  a  loan." 

**  That  is  as  it  should  be/'  returned  the  other  ;  "  and  my  terms 
are  such  that  I  dare  venture  to  assert  you  will  accept  them.'' 

£yeleigh's  heart  beat  violently,  and  the  blood  crimsoned  his 
face  and  brow,  as  he  exclaimed  eagerly »  ''name  them — name 
them !" 

**  You  see  yon  rill  of  water,"  said  the  little  man,  pointing  to  a 
spring  which  gushed  forth  from  among  the  rocks,  a  short  distance 
from  them.  Eveleigh  bowed  in  assent.  ''  I  will  endow  yon  with 
more  wealth  than  ever  your  heart  conceived ;  you  shall  be  the 
owner  of  more  gold  than  the  world's  wealthiest  monarch;  you 
shall  revel  in  splendour ;  your  riches  shall  be  inexhaustible :  and 
the  only  recompence  I  ask  is  to  have  the  course  of  yon  stream 
altered.  I  require  it  to  take  a  different  direction  across  the 
plain,  and  surely  your  strength  could  easily  accomplish  it." 

Eveleigh  smiled  disdainfully,  and  raised  hb  sinewy  arm  slowly 
from  his  side.  **  Did  you  ask  me  to  turn  the  course  of  the  broadest 
stream  in  Devon  it  should  be  done,"  he  answered  ;  "  but  how  am 
I  to  know  that  you  do  not  mock  me  ?— your  request  is  too  trivial ; 
name  one  requiring  more  exertion — more  force  and  strength." 

''  I  am  not  in  Uie  habit  of  mocking  those  to  whom  I  offer  my 
assistance,"  returned  the  little  man,  while  something  between  a 
nnile  and  a  sneer  passed  over  his  face  ;  ''  if  I  give  you  riches  at 
an  easy  rate,  you  have  only  to  be  grateful,  and  fulfil  your  agree* 
ment  when  called  upon.  That  is  all  I  require ;  and  you  will  not,  I 
am  certain,  think  me  hard-hearted  in  adhering  strictly  to  the 
contract." 

Eveleigh  paused  ere  he  replied ;  for  there  was  something  in  the 
accent  of  the  stranger,  in  which  treachery,  cunning,  and  stifled 
merriment  were  so  combined,  that  he  felt  desirous  for  a  few  mo- 
ments to  end  the  conference.  He  had  heard  much  of  those  super- 
natural beings,  faries,  pixies,  gnomes,  or  whatever  name  they 
may  be  called,  who  were  reported  to  hold  their  revels  on  the  nKMNr, 
and  not  unfrequently  appear  either  to  work  good  or  evil  to  these 
who  dwelt  near.  Events,  it  was  said,  had  happened  to  many,  of 
such  extraordinary  import  as  nothing  but  the  power  of  the  pixies 
could  have  caused ;  and  they  were,  therefore,  feared  and  respected 
by  all — for  all  in  that  age  were  sufficiently  credulous  to  believe  the 
most  marvellous  stories  which  superstition  and  folly  could  inrent. 

Presently  the  little  man  again  spoke.  *'  You  give  no  credence 
to  my  assertion,"  he  said ;  "  it  is  not  wonderful ;  for  I  have  offered 
to  gratify  your  wishes  on  such  easy  terms  that  they  appear  impro- 
bable. But  we  are  a  singular  race  of  beings,  mingling  with  man- 
kind only  to  indulge  our  wa3rward  humour,  and  requiring  no 
other  return  for  our  generosity  than  the  performance  of  some  tri- 
fling and,  as  it  may  often  seem,  whimsical  act." 

During  the  conversation,  the  moon  had  gradually  arisen,  and 
was  now  shining  with  full  splendour  on  the  earth.  As  the  light 
fell  on  the  uneven  ground,  illuminating  the  banks  and  rocks  with 
a  brilliancy  which  rivalled  day,  Eveleigh's  eyes  became  suddenly 
transfixed  to  certain  glittering  spots  which  appeared  at  the  feet  of 
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the  litde  man.  A  light  cloud  had  passed  over  the  face  of  the 
moon,  and  when  it  vanished  the  shining  heaps  were  visible.  It 
was  gold  ! — gold  that  was  piled  around  the  stranger,  and  which, 
with  irresistible  power,  riveted  the  attention  of  Eveleigh.  There 
was  a  brief  struggle  in  his  heart ;— a  few  latent  doubts  and  fears 
forced  themselves  into  notice,  and  then  the  compact  was  sealed 
with  an  oath,  so  terrible  and  awful,  that  even  the  wretched  victim 
of  avarice  and  ambition  trembled  as  he  uttered  it. 

This  is  no  ideal  picture  of  temptation  and  human  weakness; 
few  there  are  who  will  deny  its  truth  I  For,  alas  !  there  are  few,  if 
any,  in  whose  hearts  the  world  and  its  allurements  are  not  exciting 
a  perpetual  struggle  with,  and  not  unfrequently  overcoming,  our 
better  principles ;  thus  giving  us  a  frequent  illustration  of  the  first 
sad  fall  from  purity  and  heavenly  mindedness :  much  might  be 
said  on  such  a  subject,  which  would  be  out  of  place  here. 

Mary  Eveleigh  was  sitting  beside  the  dying  embers  on  the 
hearth,  in  expectation  of  her  father's  return.  She  was  alone,  for 
the  members  of  the  household  had  long  since  retired  to  rest ;  and 
the  silence  that  reigned  throughout  the  dwelling  filled  her  mind 
with  calm  and  tranquil  thoughts.  All  was  dark  around,  save 
where  the  moonbeams  chequered  the  floor,  and  fell  upon  the  walls 
of  the  room ;  the  casement  was  unclosed,  and  the  night  air 
waved  the  branches  of  a  vine  against  it,  casting  a  tremulous 
shadow  on  the  ground. 

It  is  during  such  brief  seasons  of  stillness  and  repose  that  our 
imaginations  are  filled  with  the  tenderest  and  saddest  visions.  All 
the  distractions  of  the  world  are  then  unfelt;  and  whatever  object 
engrosses  our  attention  rises  before  us  clad  in  new  beauty,  till  our 
hearts  long  for  the  realization  of  it,  with  a  fervency  which  mocks 
description.  In  the  heart  of  Mary  Eveleigh  religion  held  the 
first  place ;  and  as  she  sat  in  that  solitary  apartment  her  thoughts 
were  of  heavenly  things.  The  intoxicating  pleasures  of  the  world 
had  never  offered  themselves  to  her ;  but  much  of  the  bitterness  of 
life  had  been  her  portion,  which,  while  it  saddened,  purified  her 
heart  from  earthly  feeling^,  and  exalted  her  ideas  far  above  earthly 
things.  At  that  time,  the  thoughts  of  her  departed  mother,  of  her 
unhappy  father,  and  the  cheerless  situation  she  held  in  society — 
being  separated  from  all,  even  from  her  immediate  neighbours, 
pressed  so  heavily  on  her  that  the  exclamation  of  the  Psalmist  - 
"  Oh,  that  I  bad  the  wings  of  a  dove,  that  I  might  flee  away  and 
be  at  rest  I" — burst  involuntarily  from  her.  Scarce  had  the  words 
escaped  her  lips,  when  the  voice  of  her  father  was  heard,  which  gave 
an  instantaneous  change  to  the  course  of  her  ideas.  It  was  the  work 
of  a  moment  to  collect  the  few  embers  which  still  glowed  with 
heat,  and  to  place  a  pile  of  dry  branches  upon  them,  as  Eveleigh 
entered  the  long,  low  apartment,  which  combined  the  usefulness  of 
the  kitchen  with  the  accommodation  and  ample  dimensions  of  the 
hall.  With  an  a^ection  which  Mary  thought  had  long  since  died 
away,  Eveleigh  embraced  his  daughter,  and  tenderly  kissed  her  on 
his  entrance.  The  sullen  gloom  of  his  manner  had  given  way  to 
a  wild  gaiety,  which  terrified  her  even  more  than  his  former  stern- 
ness. There  was  a  restlessness  and  impatience  in  all  his  actions, 
and  at  intervals  a  burst  of  merriment  in  his  conversation,  which 
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formed  a  strong  contrast  to  his  usual  tacitarnity.  As  Mary  looked 
upon  the  face  of  her  father,  the  terror  she  experienced  amounted  to 
horror,  for  the  expression  of  it  was  fearful.  There  was  depicted 
the  struggle  of  gratified  ambition  with  remorse — the  possession  of 
wealth  with  the  fear  of  losing  it,  aided  by  the  knowledge  that  his 
desires  had  been  granted  at  the  expence  of  religious  principle, 
which  even  in  that  hour — ^the  hour  of  his  triumph — embittered  his 
heart.  The  uncertain  light  of  the  fire  added  to  the  rapid  change 
of  the  expression  of  his  countenance ;  for,  as  the  flame  rose  high 
and  brilliantly,  it  illumined  every  feature  with  a  glowing  colour, 
and  again,  dying  away,  shed  upon  them  a  red,  but  fierce  glare, 
which  was  again  changed,  as  the  thick  smoke  shrouded  every 
object  in  darkness.  During  one  of  these  intervals  of  gloom, 
the  possession  of  his  wealth  was  revealed  to  his  daughter;  for, 
whilst  the  vivid  light  fell  upon  him,  he  could  not  bear — even 
his  pride  failed  to  support  him — ^to  communicate  to  one  whose 
heart  was  pure  and  holy,  that  he  was  become  a  slave  to  the  mam- 
mon of  gam. 

While  another  moon  yet  shone  like  a  pale  crescent  in  the  heavens, 
a  noble  mansion  was  commenced  building  by  the  wealthy  Eveleigh. 
Men  wondered  at  the  sudden  prosperity  of  the  owner ;  and  as  tower 
after  tower  rose  in  proud  magnificence,  dark  hints  were  given,  and 
mysterious  whispers  passed  from  the  lips  of  his  neighbours,  which 
tended  more  and  more  to  separate  him  from  his  fellow  men.  Yet 
there  were  those  who  scrupled  not  to  partake  of  the  luxuries  with 
which  the  table  of  Eveleigh  was  spread  ; — ^men  of  the  baser  sort, 
to  whom  prosperity  was  virtue,  and  honour  a  thing  of  nought 
These  crowded  to  the  castle,  and  formed  the  only  society  of  its 
master — yet  they  were  welcome;  for  they  flattered,  and  com- 
mended every  thing,  which  was  now  become  his  only  consolation 
— consolation  afibrded  by  the  praise  of  lying  lips,  and  serrile 
tongues.     Alas  !  can  human  nature  be  more  debased  ? 

Years  passed  away.  Broad  lands  had  been  purchased  by  Eve- 
leigh, and  a  domain  of  unrivalled  extent  surrounded  his  habitation; 
yet  every  thing  was  distasteful  to  him,  and  the  adulation  of  his 
friends  had  lost  its  sweetness ;  for  conscience  did  not  slumber,  nor 
was  remembrance  fled.  Often  did  the  recollection  of  his  compact 
with  the  unknown  embitter  every  feeling ;  for  luxury  had  weakened 
and  enervated  him,  and  he  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  labour, 
even  to  secure  the  wealth  which  he  had  then  so  greedily  desired. 

The  time  came  at  last.  Suddenly,  and  without  any  previous 
warning,  was  Eveleigh  called  on  to  Mfil  the  engagement  he  had 
undertaken.  With  a  sullen  determination  to  strain  every  nerve, 
and  exert  the  power  which  his  once  powerful  frame  possessed, 
he  sought  the  moor,  and  stood  on  the  rocky  eminence  at  midnight, 
exposed  to  the  horrors  of  a  storm  which  was  gradually  gathering 
from  the  distant  parts  of  the  heavens.  The  rill  gushed  forth  from 
the  pile  of  rocks,  with  the  same  gentle  murmurs  as  it  was  wont ; 
and,  as  Eveleigh  gazed  upon  it,  a  smile  of  contempt  passed  over  his 
countenance  at  the  trivial  nature  of  his  task,  which  he  commenced 
vigorously.  But  scarce  had  the  clang  of  the  iron  instrument  rken 
on  the  gale,  than  a  confused  sound  of  scoffs  and  contemptinms 
laughter  was  heard  from  the  crags  which  surrounded  him*    Bvt- 
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leigh  paused,  and  listened ;  but  the  roll  of  the  thunder  increasing, 
every  other  sound  was  instantly  drowned  in  its  violence.  With 
eyes  starting  from  their  sockets  he  gazed  wildly  around,  unheeding 
the  lightning  which  quivered  on  the  ground,  and  rested  on  the 
pickaxe  and  shovel  at  his  feet.  Then  it  was  that  he  became  sensi- 
ble to  the  true  nature  of  his  situation.  His  trusted  wealth  could 
not  protect  him  from  the  wrath  of  heaven,  nor  instil  courage  and 
strength  to  his  trembling  frame  and  nerveless  arm. 

"  But  the  juggling  spirit  has  not  conquered  yet !"  he  cried  aloud ; 
and  again  did  he  essay  to  form  a  new  channel  for  the  rill.  But 
once  more  the  mocking  sounds  were  heard,  mingled  with  yells  of 
elfish  scorn,  as  each  successive  stroke  testified  his  impotent  efibrts. 
Terrified  and  amazed,  the  unhappy  man  threw  down  the  tools,  and 
turned  to  confront  the  storm.  Fresh  bursts  of  thunder  reverbe- 
rated among  the  rocks ;  and  lightning  of  the  most  awful  vividness 
flashed  every  instant  around  him. 

With  folded  arms,  and  head  thrown  back,  he  stood  gazing  on  the 
conflict  of  the  elements,  till  his  eyes  grew  weary  at  the  intense 
glare  of  light,  and  his  ear  ached  at  the  peals  of  thunder  which 
deafened  and  dismayed  him.  At  times  the  lightning  ceased ;  but 
the  thick  darkness  which  succeeded  it  was  even  more  awful  than 
the  fierce  flame  of  heaven.  While  Eveleigh,  with  sullen  indif- 
ference, awaited  the  approaching  destruction  which,  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  storm,  appeared  probable,  he  observed  a  faint  light 
suddenly  arise  in  the  direction  of  his  habitation  :  it  was  pale  and 
flickering  at  first,  but  it  presently  increased  ;  and  columns  of  fire 
presently  discovered  the  high  towers  of  the  castle,  from  which  they 
proceeded.  Until  then  he  had  been  mute  and  calm;  but,  as  a 
thrill  of  agony  shot  through  his  frame,  he  clasped  his  hands  on  his 
brow,  and  shouting  ''  doomed — doomed  1"  fled  wildly  from  the  spot. 

Mary  Eveleigh  was  one  of  the  few  who  escaped  from  the  burn- 
ing ruins  of  her  father's  castle.  She  did  not  sink  beneath  the 
calamitous  loss  which  that  night  beheld ;  for  religion  supported  her, 
and  enabled  her  to  endure  a  lengthened  existence  without  repining. 
From  that  hour  Eveleigh  became  a  homeless  maniac,  but  no  per 
suasions  could  induce  him  to  quit  the  scene  of  his  punishment ; 
and  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  fruitlessly  seek- 
ing to  divert  the  course  of  the  stream ;  and  his  constant  labour  may 
be  still  witnessed  by  those  travellers  whose  chance  may  lead  to  the 
spot,  in  the  form  of  a  circular  fissure  in  one  of  the  granite  rocks  of 
Dartmoor. 

"  This,"  added  my  friend,  who  was  the  narrator  of  the  story » 
**  is  the  legend  which  is  attached  to  one  of  those  obvious  remains 
of  Druidical  worship,  called  by  the  country-people, '  Baron  Rocks,' 
which  are  found  upon  the  moors  both  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall. 
It  is  an  extravagant  recital,  but  redeemed,  in  some  measure,  by  the 
lesson  it  conveys ;  for  it  '  points  a  moral,'  and  shews  the  misery  of 
those  who,  discontented  at  their  lot,  seek  unlawful  means  to  gratify 
their  avaricious  desires." 

Coombe  Royaly  Devonshire, 
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THE   LATB  RIOHT  HON.  WILLIAM  I^USUSSOIf. 

Mr.  HusuatoM,  whose  lamentable  death  has  reoently  exdted  suck  _ 
attention,  and  whose  loss  is  so  deeply  deplored,  was  boni  at  Oxley,  new  Wol* 
verhampton,  in  Staffordshiie,  where  his  father  possessed  an  estate,  whidi  he 
fanned  mmself.  The  father  was  twice  married ;  having,  by  his  first  marriage, 
two  sons,  the  distinguished  subject  of  the  present  notice,  and  General  Husns- 
son ;  and  by  his  second,  Captain  Thomas  Huskiason,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  now 
Paymaster  of  the  Navy,  ana  a  daughter,  married  to  the  Rev.  T.  WalDumae,  of 
StuToidshire,  brother  of  Morton  WaUhouse,  Esq.,  who,  on  the  dealh  of  his 
nnde,  the  late  Sir  Edward  Littleton,  Bart,  assumed,  by  the  King's  penmssioa, 
the  name  of  Littleton,  in  compliance  with  the  directions  contained  in  Sir 
Edward's  will,  to  whose  property  he  succeeded;  and  he  is  one  of  the  present 
members  for  Staffordshire. 

Having,  in  the  earW  part  of  the  French  revolution,  accompanied  his  relative, 
Dr.  Gem,  to  Paris,  IV^.  Huskisson  became  a  member  of  some  of  the  political 
clubs  there,  and  amongst  others,  as  it  has  been  alleged,  of  the  notorious  Jaco- 
bin club,  at  a  meeting  of  which  he  delivered  a  speech  chaiacterized  bv  muck 
ability.  His  asserted  connection  with  the  Jacobin  club,  is,  however,  a  diluted 
point  A  letter,  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  him,  was  published  in  the 
Timety  a  day  or  two  after  his  death,  disclaiminfl;  any  connection  witii  that  dub ; 
but  doubts  were  subsequentiy  suggested  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  letter,  and 
which  have  not  yet  been  cleared  up.  It  appears  certain  that  he  was  not  a  par- 
ticipator in  the  atrodties  of  the  Jacobins,  or  the  delibenktions  or  resolves  that 
immediately  led  to  them.  He  was,  like  many  other  young  men  of  thai  day,  a 
zealous  admirer  of  tiie  principles  of  the  revolution ;  but  ako,  like  sevesal  otluea, 
found  reason  subsequentiy  to  alter  his  opinions— or  rather,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  revolution  became  so  changed  in  its  progress—sanguinary  fury  usurpinc 
the  place  of  calm  reason — ^that  tiie  principles  on  which  it  had  been  commenced 
were  no  longer  to  be  distinguished,  the  liberty  which  it  promised  being  over- 
whelmed by  a  worse  tyranny  than  that  which  had  been  overthrown. 

Mr.  Hui^sson,  however,  whatever  devotion  he  misht  have  paid  to  the  godr 
dess  of  liberty,  had  no  time  to  continue  it,  an  accidental  cireumstaaee  soon 
determining  {he  course  of  his  future  life.  The  secretary  to  the  BriliiBh  £b- 
bassy,  at  Pims,  having  imexpectedly  died,  after  a  few  days'  illness,  Lord  Gowa^ 
(afterwards  Marquess  of  Stafford,)  the  then  ambassador,  was  of  course  modi 
at  a  loss ;  especially  at  a  period  when,  from  the  nature  of  circumstances  that 
were  continually  occurring,  the  pressure  of  business  was  very  great  His  lord- 
ship,  being  anxious,  if  possible,  temporarily  to  supply  the  vacancy  widiottt  any 
delay,  apjuied  to  Dr.  Gem,  whom  ne  knew,  to  ascertain  iS  the  latter  wok 
acquainUNi  with  anv  young  man,  oompelSBt  to  the  disdiaige  of  the  duties  of 
his  amanuensis,  and  who  would  be  willing  to  undertake  them. 

Dr.  Gem,  vrithout  hesitation,  recommended  his  young  rdation,  Mr.  Husfcis- 
son,  who,  being  perfectiy  willing,  became  the  amanuensis  of  tiie  ambassador ; 
and  acquitting  mmself  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  latter,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  vacant  situation  of  secxetaiy.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  oonsequoDee  of 
the  dethronement  of  Louis  XYI.,  the  British  Embassy  quitted  Fans.  Locd 
Gower,  however,  recommended  Mr.  Huddsson  to  Mr.  Dundas,  (afterwards  ^ 
&st  Viscount  MelviUe,)  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department ;  and 
in  the  year  1796,  Mr.  Huskisson  was  appointed  one  of  the  Under  SeeietaxieB  df 
State,  in  that  office,  and  was  returned  to  parliament  for  Moq>edu 

He  became  known  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  contracted  habits  of  intimaCT  and  fiaend- 

ship  with  Mr.  Canning;— who  also  made  his  political  Mut  as  Under  Secmaiy 

of  State — which  oontmued  unabated  till  his  death;  Mr.  Hnddsson  hoamoBf 

one  of  the  most  distinguidied  members  of  what  was,  for  a  conddemble  pei^ 

^own  by  the  name  of  tiie  Canning  party,  which,  tiiough  few  in  number, 
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jpkyed  the  moit  brilliant  talent,  and  had,  for  a  time,  a  great  and  commanding 
influenoe.  On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Pitt  from  office,  in  1800,  he  obtained  for 
Mr.  Huakisson  a  penaon  of  JCi;200  per  annum ;  the  latter  had  been  also 
appointed  Receiyer  General  of  the  Ducoy  of  Lancaster,  and  a  Commissioner  of 
Trade  and  Plantations.  On  Mr.  UuskisBon's  marriage  with  the  yoonffeat 
daughter  of  the  late  Admiral  Milbanke,  Mr.  Dundas  procured  for  Mrs.  Buskis- 
son  a  pension  of  jCOOO  per  annum,  in  the  event  of  her  survimg  her  husband, 
to  commence  on  the  d^Uh  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Huskisson  having  subsequently 
become  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and  being  therefore  entitled  to  a  retiring  pension 
of  X3,000  per  annum,  ihe  annui^  to  his  amiable  widow  will  probably  be 
increased. 

At  the  general  election  in  1802,  Mr.  Huskisson  was  an  unsuccessful  candi- 
date, with  the  late  Mr.  T.  Sheridan,  for  liskeard,  but  the  former  was  again 
returned  for  Morpeth,  with  Lord  Morpeth,  now  Earl  of  Carlisle.  Mr.  Huslus- 
son,  in  subsequent  Parliaments,  was  elected  for  Chichester,  in  Sussex,  with 
which  coun^  he  became  locally  connected  by  the  purchase  of  some  properU 
at  Earlham,  where  he  had  also  a  residence.  On  the  retirement  of  his  fnena, 
Mr.  Canninff,  from  the  representation  of  Liverpool,  Mr.  Huskisson  was  returned 
in  the  most  honourable  manner  for  that  wealthy  commercial  town ;  for  which 
place,  at  the  recent  general  election,  he  was  again  rechosen,  in  a  manner  that 
oonfeiied  the  highest  credit  upon  the  represented  and  the  representative,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  his  personal  attendaiice,  he  being  at  the  time  in  an  ill  state 
of  health. 

Mr.  Huskisson  passed  through  the  gradations  of  office,  being  successively  one 
of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  and  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  &c.  But  to  go  through  his  political  career,  interwoven  as  it 
is  with  the  history  of  the  country,  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  an  article 
like  the  present,  and  would,  besides,  be  a  repetition  of  what  has  already  been 
narrated  in  various  shanes.  Mr.  Huskisson,  as  already  observed,  was  a  member 
of  that  party  of  whicn  Mr.  Canning  was  the  head,  and  which,  though  it 
seemed  to  be  merged  in  the  administration  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  when  that 
noble  lord  made  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Canning,  yet  it  had  still  a  separate 
political  existence.  Lord  Liverpool  and  Mr.  Canning  had  formed,  as  it  were,  a 
coalition,  as  the  heads  of  two  parties;  and  when,  through  the  awful  visitation 
of  Ptovidence,  the  former  became  incapacitated  from  any  longer  guiding  the 
helm  of  the  state,  the  latter  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  the  coalition  held 
toffether  no  longer,  and  by  the  resijpaation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
others,  Mr.  Canning  was  left  with  hu  own  party  to  form  an  administration  as 
he  could. 

This  party  kept  together,  and  acted  in  unison,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Can- 
nins^.  How  it  nappened,  that  when,  subsequent  to  the  retirement  of  Lord 
Ooderich,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellinffion  having  become  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Huskisson  agreed  to  accept  office  unosr  his  grace,  or  what  was  the  real  nature 
of  the  difference  that  led  to  his  resignation,  it  is  no  part  of  our  province  to 
enquire,  nor  are  the  liM^ts  sufficiently  known  to  airav  the  matter  in  its  true 
light  It  was  supposed,  and  veiy  currently  reported,  that  just  previous  to  the 
djMtth  of  Mr.  Huslosson,  an  arrangement  had  been  entered  into,  according  to 
which  that  gentleman  and  his  friends,  still  forming  the  Canning  par^,  would 
again  accept  office  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  It  is  curious  that  when, 
after  the  decease  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  a  leading  organ  of  government  amongst 
the  jmblic  press  alluded  to  this  remvt,  it  dbsorved,  that  it  neither  afRrmed  nor 
domed  it  The  only  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  neutral  position,  between 
affirmation  and  negation,  is,  that  some  anangement  was  in  contemplation,  hav- 
ing in  view  the  return  of  Mr.  Huskisson  and  his  friends  to  office. 

it  is,  of  course,  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  brief  notice  to  enter  into  any 
discussion  of  the  politioil  measures  brought  forward  or  advocated  by  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson. He  supported  the  well-known  com  bill  in  1815,  but  his  views  with 
respect  to  that  subject  afterwards  underwent  a  considerahle  change ;  and  in 
1820,  he  was  the  most  active  ministerial  member  of  the  committee  which  so 
elabcnately  reported  upon  that  subject — a  report  which  was  understood  to  be 
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chiefly  the  labour  of  Mr.  Huskisson  himself.  FVom  that  period  till,  it  may  be 
said,  the  day  of  his  death,  Mr.  Huskisson's  name  was  associated  with  ereiy 
public  measure,  including  many  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  interests  of 
the  empire.  Upon  these  it  is  not  here  the  place  to  give  any  opinion;  but 
whatever  conflicting  sentiments  may  exist  respecting  Uiem,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  talent,  the  ability,  the  industry,  and  the  research,  with  which  the 
statesman,  whose  loss  we  now  lament,  matured,  advocated,  or  explained  them ; 
nor  can  there  be  any  question,  that  he  believed  himself  to  be  acting  for  the 
best,  and  to  be  promoting  the  welfare  of  his  country. 

He,  like  other  statesmen,  was  obliged  occasionally  to  make  compromises  with 
particular  interests,  in  order  to  secure  the  carrying  of  measures  wnich  he  con- 
sidered to  be  generally  beneficial,  and  thus  he  mi^pit  sometimes  be  chaiged  with 
inconsistency ;  but  the  inconsistency  was  only  apparent,  and  not  real,  as  regarded 
the  individual.  He  kept  his  purpose  steadily  in  view,  but  was  obliged  som^ioies 
to  diverge  from  it,  in  order  the  better  ultimately  to  accompli£  it ;  and  this 
must  ever  be  the  case  where  there  are  conflicting  interests  to  arrange  or  conci- 
liate. The  more  they  can  be  reconciled,  and  at  the  same  time  the  country  be 
benefited,  the  greater  is  the  credit  of  a  statesman  who  effects  such  objects. 

Tlie  deadi  of  Mr.  Huskisson  was  caused  by  circumstances  singularly  melan- 
choly. The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway,  promising  so  much  advantage 
to  the  commerce  of  that  quarter  of  the  country,  and  opening  the  way,  as  it 
were,  to  incalculable  improvements  in  the  modes  of  transit,  had  been  an  object 
of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  who  hailed  the  comple- 
tion of  it  as  a  kind  of  triumph ;  and  though  only  just  recovering  from  a  severe 
fit  of  illness,  he  determined  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  it,  on  the  16th  of 
September.  It  was  intended  to  have  been  a  day  of  joy  and  festivity,  but,  alas! 
it  was  ordered  otherwise ;  and  he  who  had  so  joyously  entered  upon  the  rail- 
way, and  triumphed  in  its  completion,  was  destined  there  to  meet  his  death. 

The  accounts  which  have  been  received,  and  those,  too,  from  eye  witnesses^ 
respecting  the  melancholy  event,  are  in  some  respects  contradictoiy ;  but  the 
facts  appear  to  be  shortly  these.  The  opening  of  the  nulway  was  attended  by 
the  Duke  of  WeUington,  Sir  R.  Peel,  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  many  other  pexscms 
of  distinction,  by  the  directors,  &c.  of  the  concern,  and  a  numerous  company. 
They  were  seated  in  different  carriages,  propelled  by  steam  machinery  united 
to  them  for  that  purpose.  The  carriage  in  which  were  seated  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Sir  R  Peel,  and  others,  proceeded  first,  and  having  stopped  for  the 
purpose  of  the  engine  being  supplied  with  water  and  fuel,  the  next  carriage,  ia 
which  were  arranged  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Huskisson,  the  Earl  of  Wilton,  and  others, 
which  was  at  some  distance  behind,  also  stopped,  and  Mr.  Huskisson  and  aomt 
of  the  party  alighted  to  look  about  them.  A  third  carriage  was  obsenred 
rapidly  approachmg  upon  the  other  line  of  the  railway,  ana  those  who  had 
alighted  made  haste  to  get  out  of  its  way.  They  all  succeeded  without  am 
difficulty,  except,  unfortunately,  Mr.  Huskisson,  who — enfeebled  by{  severe  itf- 
ness,  from  which  he  had  scarcely  recovered— either  losing  his  presence  of 
mind  for  the  moment,  or  failing  through  bodily  weakness,  laid  hold  of  die 
door  of  the  carriage  in  such  a  manner  that  it  bounded  against  him,  and 
struck  him  down  in  the  track  in  which  the  carriage  at  the  instant  passed,  and 
the  latter  unavoidably  went  over  him.  His  thigh  and  leg  were  dreadfully 
crushed,  and  a  blood  vessel  so  much  lacerated  iksX  had  not  the  Earl  of  Wit- 
ton  skilfully  applied  a  handkerchief  without  delay,  as  a  tourniquet,  the  conse- 
quences might  have  been  fatal  upon  the  spot  before  any  surgical  aid  could 
possibly  have  been  procured. 

Mr.  Huskisson,  as  soon  as  he  could  speak,  said  he  had  met  with  his  death, 
and  so  it  speedily  proved.  He  was  conveyed  with  the  least  possible  delay  to 
the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blackbume,  the  vicar  of  Ecdes,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Huskisson,  who  was  unhappily  an  eye  witness  of  the  accident,  and  whose 
feelings  it  is  impossible  to  describe,  by  the  Earl  of  Wilton,  and  oUiers.  Skil- 
ful surgeons  were  soon  at  hand,  but  the  injury  was  of  such  a  nature,  and  that, 
too,  operating  upon  an  enfeebled  constitution,  that  the  case  was  found  to  be 
hopeless,  and  Mr.  Huskisson,  who  from  the  first  had  no  expectation  of  sunriv* 
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ing,  expired  the  same  evening,  at  nine  o'clock,  in  the  61st  year  of  his  age ; 
afUnr  receiving  the  saciament,  which  was  administered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Black- 
bume,  and  making  a  codicil  to  his  will,  he  being,  to  me  last  moment  of  his 
existence,  perfectly  in  the  possession  of  his  senses. 

It  is  highly  honourable  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  that  his  consti- 
tuents, the  electors  of  Liverpool,  immediately  decided  to  request  {he  melan- 
choly satisfaction  of  intemng  his  remains  within  the  precincts  of  the  town 
which  he  had  so  ably  and  faithfully  represented — a  request  which  Mrs.  Hus- 
kisson, after  a  little  hesitation,  compliea  with ;  and  that  a  public  funeral  (but 
without  pomp  or  parade)  at  Liverpool,  has  since  given  the  last  sad  testimony  of 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  merchants  and  traders  of  that  town,  for  their 
late  valued  representative. 

Mr.  Huskisson  leaves  no  surviving  children  to  regret  his  loss,  or  to  regard  his 
memory,  but  his  name  wiU  be  conspicuously  enrolled  in  the  brilliant  and 
crowdeid  list  of  British  Statesmen.  He  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  an  orator, 
nor  did  he  display  in  his  speeches  any  of  those  comiscations  of  wit,  or  sallies 
of  imagination,  which  frequently  rendered  so  highly  splendid  the  addresses 
of  his  mend  Mr.  Canning.  He  was  a  man  of  business,  but  with  an  applica- 
tion, an  industry,  and  a  power  of  mind  rarely  equalled.  He  could  most  skil- 
fully unravel  the  most  complicated  question,  and  most  admirably  combine  ap- 
parently discordant  details,  to  form  a  consistent  whole.  He  had  a  genius  for 
the  business  of  the  state,  and  this  imparted  to  his  speeches  a  fervour  and  an 
interest,  which,  however  dry  they  might  seem  to  be,  always  commanded  pro- 
found attention.  He  rendeim  himself  completely  master  of  his  subject,  whatr 
ever  it  was,  and  was  thus  enabled  clearly  to  explain  it  in  all  its  ramifications 
and  details.  In  these  respects  he  was  scarcely  rivalled,  certainly  not  surpassed 
by  any  other  member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 


THE    LATE   WILLIAM   HAZLITT,   Esa 

In  recording  the  death  of  this  gentleman,  who  was  well  known  as  a  critical 
and  miscellaneous  writer,  though  we  cannot  approve  of  the  tendency  of  some 
of  the  productions  of  his  pen,  we  wish  to  do  justice  to  his  talents,  and  to  his 
character.  He  was  a  native  of  Shropshire,  and  was  approaching  towards  the 
age  of  sixty  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  father,  who  was  a  Unitarian  minister, 
and  came  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  held,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  a  situation 
in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  under  the  late  celebrated  Dr.  Adam  Smith ;  and 
at  another,  was  domiciled  in  America  during  nine  years,  with  the  subject  of  the 
present  notice.  The  father  died  only  a  few  years  since,  having  attained  the 
age  of  nearly  eighty.  William  Hazlitt  was  educated  at  the  Unitarian  college 
at  Hackney;  whether  he  was  intended  for  the  Unitarian  ministry  is  not  known, 
but  if  so,  the  intention  was  early  abandoned,  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that 
some  of  his  subsequent  writings  betray  notbns  at  variance  with  any  religious 
profession. 

He  afterwards  became  an  artist,  but  this  profession  was  also  abandoned,  and 
his  only  resource  then  was  that  of  literature ;  he  became  a  writer  for  periodicals 
and  for  booksellers,  and  his  productions  have  been  so  numerous  that  it  would 
be  as  impossible  to  give  a  list  of  them,  as  it  would  be,  were  it  done,  to  render 
it  at  aU  interesting,  80  many  of  them  having  reference  to  subjects  of  mere  tem- 
porary moment  The  far  greater  part  of  them  were  anonymous,  but  his  style 
was  of  that  peculiar  cast  that,  wherever  it  was  met  with,  it  was  immediately 
recognized. 

Finding  this  resource  to  be  rather  precarious,  he  looked  towards  the  public 
press,  ana  obtaining  an  introduction,  about  1609  or  1810,  to  the  late  Mr.  Perry, 
then,  and  for  many  years — ^till  his  death,  the  proprietor  of  the  Morning  Chroni- 
cle; the  latter  engaged  him  to  report  parliamentary  debates,  &c.,  and  to  write 
original  articles  of  a  critical  and  miscellaneous  character.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  clever  men  fail  in  reporting,  but  it  was  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Hazlitt,  that  had  he  paid  attention  to  it  he  might  have  sue- 
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ceeded.  That  he  did  not  dp  so  is  certainly  true ;  and,  upon  one  oocaaoD, 
colleagues  were  not  a  little  displeased  with  him,  in  consecjuenoe  of  his  me- 
ferring  the  solaoe  of  a  bottle  of  wine  in  company  with  his  fnends,  or  probably, 
more  than  one,  to  taking  his  share  in  the  report  of  an  important  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  is  due  to  his  candour  to  state,  that  he  afterwards 
acknowledged  the  real  cause  of  his  absence  from  the  gallery  and  the  office^  and 
did  not  inVent  a  fictitious  excuse. 

He  was,  however,  found  to  be  inefficient  as  a  reporter,  and  too  vecUess  as  an 
oriffinal  writer.  Many  articles  that  he  wrote  for  the  Morning  Chronicle  were 
undoubtedly  characterized  by  great  ability,  but  he  was  so  enthusiastic  an 
admirer  (it  might  be  said,  almost  an  adorer)  of  Buonaparte ;  so  detennined  a 
freethinker  with  regard  to  religion,  and  so  inyeterately  pnyudioed  against  some 
individuals  who  differed  fiN>m  nun  in  opinion,  that  almost  all  he  wrote  required 
a  very  careful  revision  before  it  was  inserted,  in  order  that  the  character  of  the 
paper  might  not  be  committed,  or  compromised,  or  the  interests  of  the  pro- 

Ctor  endangered.  Dififerences,  in  consequence,  repeatedly  arose  between 
and  Mr.  Perry,  which  at  length  ended  in  Mr.  Hazlitt  quitting  the  Moming 
Chronicle.  Whilst  he  was  engaged  on  that  journal,  he  furnished  to  it  a  eii- 
ticism  of  great  length,  upon  the  tragedy  of  Virginius,  writtm  by  Mr.  Sheridan 
Knowles,  and  several  articles  in  mvour  of  Mr.  Keaa,  whom  he  praised  very 
highly,  and  so  continually  that  he  was  said  (as  the  phrase  is)  to  hare  wriUm 
him  up.  He  was  in  the  habit,  at  times,  of  attending  tne  theatre  for  the  journal 
alluded  to— a  task  which  he  liked  much  better  than  pariiamentary  reporting. 
His  critidsms,  in  general,  were  formed  with  great  tact  and  taste,  but  his 
partialities  and  prejudices  were  frequently  found  to  be  insurmountable ;  he 
was  always  what  is  termed  an  impracticable  man,  and  this  by  no  means 
suited  Mr.  Perry,  especially  as  their  views,  and  likings,  and  disiikinga,  fire- 
quently  clashed  with  each  other. 

Mr.  Hazlitt  subsequently  furnished  artides  to  another  daily  journal,  but  this 
connection  also  ceased,  and  he  had  then  only  to  rely  upon  the  precarioos 
resources  of  general  literature,  including  his  regular  contributions  to  periodi- 
cals. His  pecuniary  means  were  thus  sometimes  very  scantr,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  he  nad  to  labour  when  under  the  pressure  of  iu  health,  in  order  (to  use 
a  weU  known  phrase)  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  A  considerable  period 
after  he  quitted  the  Moming  Chronicle,  he  mentioned  to  a  fiiend  the  disdvsaed 
state  of  his  affiurs,  and  that  he  must  work  hard  to  ffet  himself  out  of  debt.  He 
did,  in  truth,  work  hard  with  his  mind  and  pen  v^enever  an  eppwtunity  was 
afibrded  him,  but  in  general  he  could  only  obtain  a  supply,  as  it  may  be  said, 
from  hand  to  mouth ;  and  after  suffering  nequently  from  pecuiuaiy  distress  and 
impaired  health,  he  died  in  poverty,  at  his  lodgings  in  Frith  Street,  Solio,  en 
the  18th  of  September.  His  illness  was  not  supposed  to  be  of  a  dangeroas 
character  till  a  tew  days  before  he  expired.  His  nealth  is  supposed  to  baie 
been  injured  by  close  application  to  his  last  work,  **The  Life  of  Napoleon." 
He  was  married,  but  had  for  some  years  lived  separate  from  his  wife,  and  had 
a  son  who  survives  hiuL 

Mr.  Hazlitt  was  charged  with  being  malignant,  and  there  certainly  did 
appear  some  traits  in  his  conduct  tending  to  sustain  the  accusation.  After 
quitting  the  Moming  Chronicle  he  assailed  Mr.  Perry  in  an  artide  in  one  of  the 
periodicals,  not,  of  course,  by  name,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  no  one  could 
mistake  who  was  meant;  and  a  finend  of  both  parties  actually  called  in  ocMise- 
quence  upon  the  publiflher,  who  promised  not  to  insert  any  more  such  effusiotta 
He,  also,  in  a  similar  manner,  characterized  others  who  had  offended  him,  draw* 
ing  their  portraits  in  a  style  that  was  little  calcuhUed  to  give  them  any  pleasoie. 
Ndther,  frequently,  did  ne  seem  to  care  how  much  or  how  deeply  he  woonded 
the  feelings  of  inmviduala  And  yet,  his  personal  conduct  in  soeie^  was  sodk, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  believe  him  actuated  bv  deliberate  malignly.  He  was 
anleasant  companion,  kindly  disposed,  and  willing  to  render  serviees  to  many 
ot  those  vnih  wnom  he  was  acquainted,  even  though  they  differed  tmm  ham  A 
opinion. 

Some  private  circumstances,  of  whatever  nature,  speared  to  have  soond  his 
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temper,  and  to  have  prodaced  a  state  of  exdtement  or  irritability  wbicb  fre- 
quently hurried  him  on  to  say  and  to  write,  what,  perhape,  in  his  cooler  mo- 
ments he  disapproved  of.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  several  of  his  productions  there 
is  an  acrimony  and  an  acerbity  which  many  of  his  friends  lamented,  and 
which  cannot  hut  be  considered  as  an  abuse  of  the  powers  of  nund.  For  it  is 
equally  certain,  that  he  had  neat  intellectual  powers,  and  was  endowed  with 
many  good  qualities,  though  mev  were  oft«i  clouded,  and,  as  it  were,  spoiled 
by  his  capriciousness  and  irritabihty.  He  had  also  many  friends  who  were  very 
kindly  disposed  towards  him ;  one  of  them  deeply  lamented  that  Hazlitt  was 
too  fond  (as  he  termed  it)  of  quarrelling  with  the  world. 

Wlmtever  had  produced  that  unhappy,  querulous  state  of  Mr.  Hazlitt's  mind, 
he  unfortunately,  as  already  observed,  had  no  counterbalance  arising  from 
religious  feeling.  It  is  very  difficult  to sav  whether  he  had  any  religion  at  ul ;  and 
too  many  passages  in  his  writings  unhappily  shew  a  di^odtion  to  scoff  at 
what  he  ought  to  have  held  sacr^  It  has  been  truly  said,  that  great  talents 
without  religion  become  a  curse  to  their  possessor,  and  it  has,  in  numerous 
instances,  been  exemplified.  Mr.  Hazlitt  was  alive  to  the  social  charities  of 
life,  but  his  inveterate  antipathies  frequently  interfered  with  them.  He  could 
by  no  means  be  designated  in  general  as  an  ill-natured,  never  a  morose  man ; 
hut  when  he  took  his  pen  in  his  hand,  he  too  often  gave  a  loose  to  passions, 
and  prejudices,  and  opinions,  that  good  sense  (if  no  other  feeling)  ought  to 
have  checked. 

His  practical  knowledge  as  an  artist  gave  him  a  great  power  of  criticism 
with  regard  to  works  of  art,  though  in  tms  respect  also,  his  prejudices,  or  his 
irritability,  sometimes  rendered  him  unjust;  but  he  undoubtedly  displayed  great 
talent,  both  in  articles  of  this  description,  and  in  various  others  of  a  more  mis- 
cellaneous character.  He  had  a  vivid  imagination,  and  a  fine  fancy,  had  read 
much,  and  was  generally  well-informed;  he  could  bring  all  his  mentel  resources 
to  bear  with  great  effect  upon  any  subject  which  he  wished  to  illustrate,  to  dis- 
play, or  to  discuss ;  but  he  was  at  the  same  time  an  adept  in  sophistiy,  and, 
not  unirequently,  dealt  largeljr  in  it  There  are,  however,  perhaps  few  men 
oapable  of  giving  a  more  varied  hue  to  almost  direadbare  topics  than  Mr. 
Hazlitt ;  there  was  frequently  a  play  of  fancy  in  what  he  wrote  tnat  was  lughly 
amusing. 

He  could  also  give  graphic  descriptions  in  a  way  that  has  rarely  been  excel- 
led ;  but  in  great  part  of  what  he  wrote,  somethmg  was  ahnost  sure  to  break 
out,  displaying  the  irritabili^  of  his  temperament,  and  the  character  of  his 
pr^udices.  His  style  was  always  a  peeuliar  one,  scarcely  refeirible  to  any 
rule,  but  in  general  highly  pleasing;  had  he  infused  into  it  at  times  less  bitter- 
ness, it  would  have  been  much  more  so ;  but  he  was  f^uentiy  either  on  the 
one  hand  too  lavish  in  pnuse,  or  on  the  other,  too  severe  in  satire  or  attack. 
He  seldom  in  these  respects  preserved  a  medium,  except  so  fiir  as  was  abso- 
lutely required  by  propriety  and  decorum. 

He  was  never  a  profligate  writer,  nor  was  he  so  in  his  eonduct ;  but  not 
being  himself  impressed  with  any  due  sense  of  religion,  he  was  too  apt  to 
intnMuce  expressions,  as  it  were,  by  a  side  wind,  which  had  a  tendency  to 
weaken  such  impressions  in  others ;  and  this  is  a  fault  which  cannot  be  too 
sedulously  guarded  against ;  nor  can  any  writer,  whatever  may  be  his  talents, 
have  a  hi^er  praise,  than  that  he  not  only  never  attempted  to  sway  the 
minds  of  others  into  the  paths  of  infidelity  or  atheism,  but  never  omitted 
a  proper  opportunity  of  recalling  the  attention  of  his  readers  to  those  great 
truths,  without  which  all  else  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit 

Mr.  Hazlitt  was  not  a  writer  to  whom  this  praise  can  be  given ;  but  the  meed 
of  great  talent  certainlv  ought  to  be  awardea  to  him ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time, 
it  ought  injustice  to  his  memory  to  be  recorded,  that  whatever  opinion  may  be 
entertained  of  some  of  his  productions,  he  was  himself  an  amiable  and  kindly 
disposed  man,  much  esteemed  by  many  respectable  friends,  though  they  some- 
times lamented  the  aberrations  of  his  conduct 

He  died,  as  we  have  said,  in  comnamtive  poverty.  The  following  passage 
is  extracted  from  tiie  Adas:— <*  On  Thursday  last  the  body  of  William  Hazlitt 
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was  bome  beneath  our  windows;  till  that  moment  we  were  not  aware  that  a 
man  of  genius,  a  popular  writer — ^the  author  of  no  less  able  a  work  than  the 
'Life  of  Napoleon/  which,  alas!  closed  his  literary  labours— and  an  amiable 
man,  had  been  our  next  door  neighbour  for  months,  enduring  sickness,  and  at 
length  dying  in  indigence.  We  boast  of  our  national  generosity,  giory  in  the 
flourishing  state  of  our  literature,  and  thunder  forth  the  power  of  the  press,  the 
palladium  of  our  liberties;  in  the  meanwhile  'the  spirit  which  is  life'  is  allowed 
to  bum  itself  out  in  penury  and  privation.  Publishers  sport  their  carriages,  or 
fail  for  a  hundred  thousand  pounds;  and  those  by  whom  they  become  publish- 
ers die  for  want  of  a  dinner."  We  hare  chanced  to  converse  with  a  gentleman 
who  was  passing  along  the  street  at  the  time  the  funeral  was  departing  from 
the  door  of  the  deceased  author's  lodging,  and  who  made  one  of  the  five  bj 
whom  his  remains  were  followed  to  the  grave ! 


PUBLIC  ABUSES. 


ST.  martin's  church-yard. 


Workmen  have  been  long  employed  in  excavating  the  church-yard  of  St 
Martin's  parish.  Where  a  burial  ground  has  been  so  lately  used  for  the  purpose 
of  interment  as  that  we  have  just  named,  many  disagreeable  and  harrowing  scenes 
must  necessarily  be  consequences  of  removing  from  the  graves  their  inmates.  But 
there  are,  in  all  cases,  more  than  one  way  of  £scharging  a  duly,  however  obnox- 
ious— there  may  be  propriety  or  impropriety  in  the  demeanour  even  of  a  public 
executioner.  lILat  all  the  regard  for  natural  feeling  and  public  decency  which 
might  have  been  shown  during  the  progress  of  the  operation  alluded  to  has  been 
displayed,  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case ;  for  while  part  of  the  remains  has  been 
consumed  on  the  spot,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  neighbourhood,  other  por- 
tions, which  required  reinterment,  have  been  carried  away  and  shot  on  waste 
ground  among  common  rubbish.  We  are  credibly  informed,  that  at  the  spot  in 
question  may  be  seen  firagments  of  coffins,  the  cloth  and  nails  of  which  are  in 
perfect  preservation ;  and  skulls,  to  which  the  scalps  and  hair  still  adhere.  Many 
of  the  parishioners  have  given  notice  to  the  authorities  of  their  intention  to  remove 
the  bodies  of  their  kindred,  and  on  arriving  at  the  ground  with  the  implements 
and  vehicle  necessary  for  their  removal,  have  found  mat  they  werealreaay  carted 
away,  in  spite  of  their  intimation.  The  parties  applied  to  have  the  protectimi  ai 
an  act  of  parliament,  therefore  they  can  insult  and  injure  with  impuni^.  It  is 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  your  mere  "  Official,"  that  he  pampers  his  belief 
of  his  own  importance,  and  endeavours  to  inspire  in  others  the  same  belief,  by 
usinff  the  authority  intrusted  to  him  to  set  at  nought  the  feelings  and  interests 
of  his  inferiors  (inferior  because  non-official),  who  presume  to  thrust  their 
petitions  "  between  the  wind  and  his  nobility." 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

THE  BRUTES. 

Few  things  offend  us  more  than  a  display  of  affected  sympathy  for  what  are 
generally  termed  ^  dumb  animals."  There  are  too  many  persons,  we  fear,  and 
among  them  are  some  in  whom  education  and  refinement  snould  have  produced 
better  effects,  who  gaze  with  a  most  edifying  apathy  upon  the  sufferings  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  who  read  the  "  accidents  and  offences^  every  morning  without 
finding  their  breakfast  in  the  slightest  degree  embittered;  but  who  indulge  in 
hysterics  when  their  monkey  scalds  himself,  or  when  they  accidentally  tnmplc 
upon  the  worm, 

"  That  crawls  at  evening  in  the  public  path.*' 
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There  is  an  affectation  in  this  thai  is  more  contemptible^  if  not  more  vicious,  than 
actual  cruelty,  fiut,  perhaps,  those  who  thus  give  way  to  a  sickly  sentimental 
morbidity,  have  a  very  good  reason  for  what  they  do.  They  can  better  under- 
stand the  afflictions  ot  an  over-fed  poodle,  than  the  sufferings  of  Prometheus. 
There  must  be  some  congeniality,  some  union  of  feeling,  between  them  and 
the  object  to  be  pitied,  before  their  sympathies  can  be  effectively  excited.  But 
we  are  far  from  countenancing  an  indifference  of  feeling  towaids  any  of  the 
infinite  tribes  of  beings,  whom  nature,  while  it  has  guted  them  with  such 
extraordinary  instincts  and  attributes,  has  vet  made  so  inferior  to  ourselves. 
We  are  the  more  anxious  to  guard  against  this,  because  we  fear  that  it  is  more 
general  even  than  cruelty,  which  has  been  so  indignantly  censured,  or  the 
excess  of  sentiment  already  alluded  to,  which  is  so  frequently  admired  and 
mistaken  for  a  virtue.  Those  who  have  the  care  of  animals,  should  least  of  all  be 
under  the  influence  of  this  feeling.  We  are  far  from  supposing,  that  in  the  instance 
to  which  we  are  about  to  advert,  there  is  any  want  of  due  regard  and  conside- 
ration for  the  "  native  burghers  of  the  woods,"  tame,  toothless  lions,  and  vmig- 
clipped  eagles,  shut  up  in  boxes  just  twice  their  own  length,  and  irritated  aU 
day  by  the  points  of  parasols,  the  flutter  of  handkerchiefs,  and  other  humane 
expedients  to  torture  them  into  an  unnatural  state  of  excitement.  We  do  not 
impute  to  the  management  of  the  Zoological  Society,  a  want  of  humanity,  but 
a  want  of  circumspection.  With  proper  vigilance,  and  particularly  with  scien- 
tific treatment,  we  think  it  impossible,  that  out  of  the  limited  coUection  which 
they  already  possess,  a  hundred  and  fifty  animals  should  have  perished  in 
about  six  months.  This  voluminous  obituary  it  must  be  observed,  is  not  com- 
posed of  ducks  and  rabbits,  but  includes  brutes  of  importance  and  value. 
Neither  can  it  be  presumed  that  these  unhappy  animals  perished  of  old  age; 
for  the  Society  obtains  them  young,  and  seems  to  lose  them  before  they  have  a 
chance  of  growing  old.  The  period  of  the  year,  or  at  least  a  considerable 
portion  uf  it,  to  which  we  allude,  was  that  which  is  most  favourable — ^in  the 
winter  we  should  not  have  wondered  at  such  a  loss,  in  the  present  state  of 
their  arrangements.  We  are  therefore  justified  in  concluding,  that  neglect  or 
incapaci^  somewhere  exists;  either,  that  the  nature  and  condition  of  the 
animal  is  not  taken  into  account  when  the  quality  of  his  habitation  is  considered, 
or  that  the  Society  requires  a  more  practised  physician  than  it  possesses  at 
present  There  is  something  wrong,  something  rotten  in  the  state  of  Zoology : 
and  it  requires  to  be  looked  to;  for  it  is  too  much  to  say,  that  whole  troops  of 
animals,  many  of  them  perhaps,  all  things  considered,  much  better  than 
ourselves — ^brought  here  under  laise  pretences  of  illustrating  science,  and  illu- 
minating the  rising  generation,  may  be  sacrificed,  and  even  slaughtered  with 
impunity.  Of  these  hundred  and  fifty  animals,  thus  kidnapped  and  stolen 
from  their  ''  assigned  and  native  dwelling-place,"  torn  from  their  mountains 
and  forests,  shorn  of  their  liberty,  and  forced  into  such  a  climate  as  ours — (we 
should  be  accused  of  descending  to  the  sentimental,  or  we  could  moralize  like 
Jacques  upon  this  matter)  of  these  hundred  and  fifty  animals  we  will  venture 
to  say  that  there  were  many  to  whom,  if  proper  justice  had  been  done  to  their 
virtues,  monuments  of  marble  and  apostrophes  in  venw  would  have  been 
dedicated ;  and  we  believe,  that  there  were  as  many  more,  who,  if  the  laws  of 
humanity  instead  of  those  of  the  land  had  been  in  force,  would  not  have  been 
suffered  to  depart  this  life  without  a  Coroner's  inquest 


'*  pelham"  in  parliahevt. 


It  happens  very  frequently  that  authors  are  mistaken  for  the  creatures  of 
their  fancy.  There  is  a  manner  of  drawing  a  portrait  that  begets  an  idea  of 
personally ;  the  writer  throws  his  whole  being  so  entirely  and  so  happily  into 
the  mould  which  his  imagination  has  conceived  that  it  becomes  animated,  and 
goes  forth  as  a  living  likeness  of  its  inventor.  It  is  rather  curious,  however,  that 
these  supposed  fac-similes  are  seldom  very  favourable  to  their  originals.  We 
never  suspect  that  there  is  any  attempt  at  likeness  in  the  case  where  an  author 
draws  a  portrait  of  perfection ;  but  when  we  observe  a  plain  or  peculiar  cast  of 
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countenance,  when  we  detect  any  obliquity  of  the  moral  or  intdlectual  virioB 
— ^there,  we  say,  is  the  very  soul  and  expression  of  the  author.  We  are  always 
more  a^t  to  traee  Fielding's  resemblance  in  Tom  Jones  than  in  Allworthy. 
Two  pomts  apj^ertainittg  to  likenesses,  which  the  public  are  more  paitic^aily 
diroosed  to  insist  upon,  are,  that  Childe  Harold  is  Lord  Byron,  and  dial 
Peiham  is  Mr.  Bulwer.  Very  far  are  we  from  entertaining  a  desire  to  investi- 
gate the  real  or  fancied  resemblances  alluded  to.  We  prefer  sailing  with  the 
stream  of  prejudice  upon  these  points,  and  taldng  the  facts  for  granted.  Here 
then  we  view  Peiham  in  a  veiy  novel,  yet  not  entirely  inconsistent  litoation — 
as  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  the  borough  of  Southwark  in  Parliament 
We  are  very  sorry  that  Mr.  Bulwer  has  shrunk  from  the  coming  contest;  that 
he  has  deprived  us  of  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him  in  a  character  that  could  not 
have  failed  to  be  amusing.  The  literary  coteries  of  the  borough  were  almdy  in  a 
state   of  excitement;    the  romance^readin^   mammas,  and   piano-playing 

es  at  the  idea  of  havmg  a  visit  from  the  distingnidira 


daughters  were  in  mptures 

and  delightAil  novelist:  while  the  gayer  circles  of  society  were  no  less  cl^armed 
with  the  orospect  of  electing  a  representative  that  could  not  only  read,  but 
write— ana,  one  too,  in  whose  constitution,  the  £uhionable  and  philosophic 
were  so  admirably  blended.  They  looked  forward  to  a  time  when  me  booough 
should  become  renowned  for  refinement,  and  a  taste  for  polite  literature — they 
believed  that  their  golden  age  was  rapidly  approaching — when  Mr.  Bnhrer 
thought  fit  to  put  it  back  for  seven  years,  by  retiring  from  the  meditated 
oontest,  until  another  dissolution  should  take  place.  Every  body  was  expecting 
a  canvass — scenes  were  everywhere  preparing,  such  as  we  find  in  "  PtoOuun," 
where  the  hero  is  engaged  in  a  rimilar  pursuit — when  out  comes  the  morning 
newspaper  with  a  very  elaborate,  and  very  un-election-like  address,  intimatinff 
a  present  abandonment  of  his  object,  a  future  intention  of  resuming  it,  and 
etmal  gratitude  for  the  invitation  to  spend  several  thousands  to  no  purpose  at 
aU.  We  cannot  imagine  anything  more  entertaining  than  to  have  accompanied 
the  accomplished  candidate  in  his  walks  through  the  mysterious  avenues  of 
Soutiiiwark;  to  have  seen  him  sdiciting  the  sumrages,  and  offering  his  hand, 
covered  mih  a  white  kid  glove,  to  the  enlightened  and  independant  electcn  of 
a  place  called  Kent-street  But  he  has  unluckily  deprived  us  of  the  pleamire 
of  witnessing  this  practical  illustration  of  Hogarth. 

We  ought  to  add,  in  iustice  to  Mr.  Bulwer,  that  his  letter,  both  in  style  and 
substance,  is  of  a  kind  that  is  seldom  addressed  to  electors;  and  tnat  his 
motives,  in  declining  to  oppose  such  a  candidate  as  Lord  John  Russell,  are  in 
the  highest  degree  honourable  to  him. 


THE  NEW  POLICE. 

Several  of  the  metxopolitBn  parishes  have  already  met,  and  othen  are  about 
to  meet,  to  adopt  measures  to  procure  the  abolition  of  the  new  system  of  police, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  **  ancient  system."  Some  of  the  redoubted  advoeUcs 
of  ChmrMnn  have  taken  great  ^ns  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  that  SYstem,  as 
if  antiqmty  were  in  itsdf  a  merit  Could  they  establish  this  principle^  they 
would  be  enabled  to  prove  the  excellence  of  feudal  despotism,  and  the  laws 
against  witchcraft,  and  still  more  clearly,  the  superiority  of  the  rdigion  of  the 
heathen  over  that  of  Christ ;  for  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  argument,  its 
force  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  remoteness  of  the  period.  Hiat  &e  lovers  of 
antiauity  should  have  such  pleasing  reminiscences  of  the  dynasty  of  parish 
watcnmen  is  not  perhaps  surprising,  the  individuals  of  that  select  body  (for 
they  were  selected  upon  the  ground  that  they  were  unfit  for  any  other  occupatioB) 
being  in  most  cases  as  capable,  personally,  of  gratifying  such  a  penchant  as  was 
the  system  under  which  tney  acted ;  but  that  any  person  not  lovmg  decrepitude 
for  its  own  sake — that  any  man  not  considering  imbecili^  the  best  quaHncation 
for  a  guardian  of  life  and  property,  should  advocate  the  return  of  the  paiiiii 
watchmen  is  truly  astonishing.  That  sensible  men  do  join  in  tiie  cry  can  oify 
be  accounted  for,  by  suppo^ng  them  to  be  influenced  by  a  mistaken  feding  of 
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self-interest.  We  ]jeai*d  one  wortliy  allege,  as  a  serious  objeclion  to  tlie  new 
police  system,  iLat  it  prevented  the  parocliial  autlioritics  from  i)lacing  such  of 
their  paupers  as  >vere  incapable  of  labour  in  the  office  of  watchmen,  and  thus 
increased  the  burdens  of  the  parishioner !  It  cunuot  surely  be  forgotten,  how 
loud  and  how  general  was  tlie  complaint  which  arose  on  all  sides,  of  the  inca- 
pacitj*,  tlie  venality,  llie  blunders,  the  insolence,  and  the  arbitrary  tyranny,  of  Uie 
walking  great-cosits,  whose  only  service  w}is  the  arousing  of  his  majesty's 
subjects  every  hour  to  guess,  in  vain,  what  time  of  the  night  wjis  indicated  oy 
the  snuffling  gi-owl  of  the  drowsy  guaitiian.  While  sliaking  hands  with  a 
friend  at  parting,  the  passenger  was  told  to  "  move  on/*  a  command  which,  if 
not  instantly  obeyed,  led  to  a  move  to  the  watch-house ;  having  been  insulted, 
and  ])erhaps  ill  treated  in  his  road  thitlier,  the  hapless  pedestriiin  met  with 
fresh  insults  from  the  despots  of  the  lock-up  house ;  and  on  being  brought  in 
the  morning  before  some  Sir  Richard  Absolute,  he  was  more  insulted  than 
ever,  for  daiing  to  contradict  the  infallible  functionary  of  the  infallible  paro- 
chial conclave.  While  all  this  was  proceeding,  those  inferior  and  comparatively 
harmless  offendei's,  the  housebreakers  and  pick]>ockets  were  enioying  impunity. 
Such  was  tlie  system,  for  the  overturn  of  which  tlie  voice  of  the  public  was  at 
Icngtli  loudly  raised,  and  not  in  vain ;  such  was  the  system  which  is  sought  to 
be  revived,  in  order  that  a  few  useless  jiauners  may  be  again  sent  forth  to  insult 
and  molest  the  public.  It  is  not  contended  tliat  the  improved  system,  for  it  is  a 
vast  improvement,  is  in  its  ojieration  enlirely  free  from  evils.  The  first  of 
these  is,  that  the  ex])€nce  is  exorbitant,  and  that  the  demands  of  the  govern- 
ment enable  those  unprincipled,  unconstitutional,  self-elected,  and  irresponsible 
lH)dies,  the  select  vtstries,  to  extract  yet  more  from  the  pockets  of  the  already 
overburdened  parishioners ;  but  the  latter  is  an  argument  against  those  insa- 
tiate vampyres,  and  not  against  the  new  police.  In  addition  to  the  heavy 
charge  that  tlie  expences  are  exorbitant,  may  be  preferred  one  yet  more 
weighty,  that  tlie  duty  in  many  districts  is  negligently  performed ;  at  night  the 
men  may  be  observed  in  knots  of  three  or  four  in  the  public  thorougufares, 
while  in  the  more  retired  streets,  especially  those  wherein  attacks  are  most  to 
be  dreaded,  and  the  clnuices  of  the  robl)er*s  escape  most  numerous,  their  fonus 
are  rau-ely  seen,  and  their  footsteps  rarely  heard.  ITiey  have,  too,  the  same 
gossiping  connexion  witli  the  women-servants  in  their  district,  which  formerly 
the  watchmen  had  with  the  prostitutes  on  their  beat.  These  are  abuses  of,  but 
nut  errors  in,  the  system.  The  objection  that  they  are  an  unconstitutional 
force,  that  tliey  arc'"</f/i.«  rf*ar//i^*,"  amounts  to  nothing,  seeing  that  they  are 
uimrined ;  and  tlie  delinuucncies  of  individuals,  which  have  been  so  much 
hai*ped  on,  no  more  prove  tlic  system  to  be  bad,  than  the  meritorious  conduct 
of  the  murdered  Long  proves  it  to  be  good.  Mr.  Moore,  the  barrister,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  parish  of  Lambeth,  on  the  25th  inst.,  urged  as  au  objection 
against  the  policemen,  that  tliey  stared  passengers  in  the  face.  We  cannot 
see  this  in  the  light  of  an  objection ;  the  more  they  are  on  the  alert  the 
better,  and  an  honest  man  never  fears  being  looked  in  the  face;  he  who  does 
must  avoid  the  streets  altogether,  as  those  he  meets  will  take  the  liberty  as 
readily  as  the  ptdicemen.  To  sum  up  the  foregoing  lengthy  remarks — the  old 
system  was  radically  bad,  the  new  system  is  decidedly  better,  though  it  is 
allowed  that  it  costs  the  public  more  than  is  needful,  and  that  the  men  are 
not  properly  overlooked,  nor  made  to  do  their  duty.  Would  it  not  tlien  be 
more  rational  to  remonstrate  against  the  abuses  of  the  system  than  to  demand 
its  abolition?  • 


PHYSIC  VERSUS   LAW. 

Tlie  influence  which  a  piece  of  ribbon  is  capable  of  exerting  on  tl:e  passions 
and  even  opinions  of  men  is  incalculable;  a  few  true-blue  eoclades  and 
streamers,  the  other  day,  convinced  thousands  of  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex 
that  a  surgeon  is  better  calculated  than  an  attorney  to  fulfil  the  office  of 
coroner.  The  fact  is,  tlie  blue  ribbons  hoisted  by  Mr.  Wakley^  aa  an  emblem 
VOL,  11.  X 
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of  li]5  reforming  principles,  procnred  bim  more  supporters,  tluin  liis  actual 
exertions  in  attempting  to  remedy  the  abuses  of  our  nospitals,  and  schools  of 
medicine.  The  contest  took  a  political  shape,  and  the  excitement  exhibited 
was  a  fair  specimen  of  that  strong  and  energetic  political  feeling  which  b  & 
characteristic  of  the  age,  and  which  is  evidently  tending  in  all  parts  of 
Europe  to  extraordinary  results.  It  has  been  the  custom  to  elect  lawyers  to 
the  office  of  coroner,  a  custom  originating,  probably,  in  the  opinion  which 
appears  to  have  prevaOed,  that  the  legal  profesdon  monopolizes  all  the  talent 
and  common  sense  of  the  community ;  and  it  has  been  strenuoudy  urged,  in 
the  late  instance,  that  none  but  lawyers  are  fitted  for  the  office.  It  is  said  that 
they  are  more  used  to  the  sifting  of  evidence,  to  the  examination  and  cross 
examination  of  witnesses ;  and  that  certain  legal  proceedings  often  follow  the 
investigation  of  the  causes  of  death  which  it  is  the  duty  of  ue  coroner  to  con- 
duct The  first  remark  may  be  true  of  barristers,  but  surely  is  not  of  the  class 
of  attorneys  who  seek  for  and  are  elected  into  the  office  of  coroner;  with 
regard  to  Uie  second,  the  legal  knowledge  of  coroners  appears  to  be  of  little  use 
to  them,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  conduct  of  one  of  them  very  lately,  who 
received  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  against  an  individual,  yet  neither  appre- 
hended him  on  the  spot,  nor  issued  a  warrant  for  his  apprehension  until  soffi* 
dent  time  had  elapsed  to  allow  of  his  escape  to  a  foreign  oonntry,  had  he  been 
disposed  thus  to  evade  justice.  All  the  knowledge  of  law  required  by  a  coroner 
may  be  attained  by  any  clear-headed  man  in  a  fortnight;  a  far  mote  extensive 
acquaintance  is  necessary  to  the  due  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  Justice  of 
Peace,  yet  his  Majesty's  commission  includes  persons  of  every  profession  and  of 
ito  profession.  It  is  deax  that  when  the  office  was  instituted,  it  was  not  con- 
sidered indispensable  that  the  occupiers  should  be  attorneys,  or  it  would  have 
been  provided  that  such  individuals  should  alone  be  eligible.  We  cannot 
conceive  any  man  better  fitted  for  the  duties  under  consideration  than  one 
who,  to  talent  and  penetration,  adds  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  medicine. 
Wliere  such  an  individual  presided,  it  would  often  appear,  for  it  is  undoubtedly 
often  the  case,  that  the  ignorant  or  negligent  practitioner  was,  on  his  own  show- 
ing, the  cause  or  the  accelerator  of  death.  At  all  events,  it  might  not  be  amiss, 
seeing  that  lawyers  have  presided  over  inquests  so  long,  and  that  verdicts  the 
most  unjust  and  preposterous,  have,  under  their  direction,  been  firequently 
returned,  to  try  a  son  of  Esculapius.  However,  we  must  be  understood  as 
arguing,  not  tliat  a  medical  man  is  necessary,  but  that  a  lawyer  is  not  indis* 
pensable. 


THE  ROYAL  "LETTER  OPENER.*' 

Such  is  the  tohriquet  of  tlie  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  has  recently  took 
flight  from  his  own  dominions,  and  found  shelter  in  those  of  Great  Britain, 
llie  title  is  said  to  have  been  acquired  by  the  young  despot's  habit  of 
inspecting  such  epistles  as  passed  through  Am  Royal  Post  Office ;  and,  as  it  is 
broadly  stated,  extracting  such  valuable  matter  as  may  be  contained  therein.  Be 
tills  as  it  may,  however,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  is  now  at  the  Brunswick  Hotel, 
London ;  and,  to  the  credit  of  our  good  king,  the  honour  of  our  nobiti^,  and  as 
a  sign  of  the  times,  be  it  stated,  that  he  has  not  been  received  at  court,  has  been 
visited  by  scarcely  any  of  our  peers  or  commoners,  and  is  treated  by  all  classes 
just  as  be  deserves — ^with  contempt  and  derision. 
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SovTHBNNAN ;  a  Novel,  io  three  vols.   By  John  Gait,  Esq.  London:  Colbum 
and  Bentley. 

This  is  an  historical  tale  of  the  times  of  the  ill-fated  Mary  of  Scotland.  It 
has  two  or  three  sources  of  interest.  One  of  these  arises  out  of  the  adrentures 
of  Knookwhinnie,  a  Scotch  noble,  who  has  been  outlawed  for  attempting  the 
life  of  the  Count  Dufroy,  under  a  suspicion  that  he  had  carried  off  his  wife. 
So  far  however  from  this,  the  Count  had  intercepted  the  flight  of  the  seducer, 
rescued  the  lady,  and,  upon  her  death,  adopted  the  daughter;  whom  he 
ultimately  places  under  the  protection  of  the  Q,ueen.  Another  source  of 
interest  is  found  in  the  affection  inspired  by  this  fair  protegee  of  the  Count,  in 
a  young  and  noble-minded  eallant,  Southennan,  who  is  seeking  his  fortune  at 
court,  in  the  early  days  of  Awy's  residence  at  Holyrood.  He  falls  in  love  with 
her  as  she  is  crossing  a  galleiy  of  the  palace.  She  is  in  tears,  occasioned  by 
some  feeling  of  supposed  tenderness  shewn  by  the  dueen  to  Chatelaud,  the 
unhappy  French  favourite,  for  whom  she  has  conceived  a  passion  too  deep  to 
conceal,  and  who  returns  it  by  cherishing  his  rani^  in  a  daring  and  fiital  love 
for  the  Queen.  This  of  course  brings  him  to  the  block,  and  tne  patience  and 
fidelity  of  Southennan  are  at  length  rewarded.  Mary  herself,  the  personification 
of  all  that  is  unfortunate  in  the  fate  of  princes,  supplies  another  sotuce  of 
interest;  both  as  affects  her  situation  with  the  imprudent  Chatelaud,  and 
the  subsequent  miseries  that  devolve  upon  her  by  her  marriage  with  Damley. 
whose  imbecility,  arrogance,  and  contemptible  villany,  are  painted  in  faithful 
and  effective  colours.  But  the  chief  interest,  perhaps,  of  the  volumes,  rests 
upon  the  character  of  the  bold  and  subtle  Italian,  David  Rizzio,  whose  designing 
and  dangerous  policy  is  traced  with  considerable  skill  and  effect,  and  upon 
whose  collisions  with  the  equally  ambitious  but  less  polished  and  intellectual 
knavery  of  some  of  the  Scotch  courtiers  (the  Earl  of  Morton  especially)  much  of 
the  attraction  of  the  latter  portion  of  the  volumes  will  be  found  to  depend. 
With  the  murder  of  BJizzio  tne  tale  terminates,  and  from  him  indeed  it  should 
have  taken  its  name— Southennan  being  but  a  subordinate  agent  throughout 
the  piece.  These  various  channels  of  interest  weaken  each  other,  and  prevent 
every  thing  like  unity  and  rapidity  in  the  narrative.  The  subject,  too,  is  one 
which  is  utterly  exhausted  by  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  it  has  been  served 
up ;  and  it  is  rendered  inattractive  by  the  insipidity  or  worthlessness  of  almost 
every  person  connected  with  it 

With  the  previous  productions  of  the  author  we  cannot  profess  to  be  very  well 
acquainted ;  but  from  the  opinion  wc  have  been  enabled  to  form  of  them,  we 
fear  that  the  present  work  of  Mr.  Gait  will  add  but  little  to  his  reputation.  His 
story  is  sometimes  too  abruptly,  sometimes  too  elaborately  told ;  his  attention 
is  too  frequently  taken  off  by  the  intrusion  of  persons  quite  unimportant  in 
themselves,  and  by  incident  and  dialogue  that  encumber  and  confuse  what 
they  are  designed  to  elucidate.  His  characters  wander  about  too  much — ^they 
want  union  and  energy.  Several  of  them  are  cleverly  drawn,  and  afford  good 
specimens  of  the  manners  and  spirit  of  the  time  and  country  in  which  they 
move.  Rizzio,  as  we  have  hinted,  is  the  best  Mary,  though  in  many  respects 
a  likeness,  is  we  suspect  a  flattered  picture.  Our  sympathies  however  reconcile 
us  to  this  deception. 

The  humour  of  the  less  leading  characters,  and  the  situations  into  which 
they  are  thrown,  are  by  no  means  rich  enough  to  attract  us  from  tlie  other 
portions  of  the  tale.  There  may  be,  however,  more  meant  in  them  than  we  can 
perceive.  We  have  little  doubt  that  they  are  drawn  skilfully,  and  with  an  eye 
to  nature,  as  far  as  nature  goes  in  such  particulars.  We  regret,  howeve^  to 
observe  in  these  scenes  one  or  two  coarse  expressions,  the  bad  taste  of  which  is 
infinitely  more  manifest  than  the  wit  These  may  be  also  characteristic  of  the 
times  for  aught  we  can  tell :  if  so,  it  is  only  a  proof  that  there  are  instances  in 
which  fldeli^  itself  becomes  a  fault 
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The  Forest  Sanctuary,  with  other  Poems.    By  Felicia  Heinans.    Seijond 
Edition.    Edinburgli :  William  Blackwood. 

Parnassus  has  its  eruptions  like  Vesuvius,  and  if  tliey  are  not  quite  so  fatal 
in  tlieir  efTects,  they  are  infinitely  more  frequent  The  lyrical  lava  is  continually 
rolling  down,  in  the  form  of  neat  insinuating  volumes,  of  a  larger  or  of  a 
lesser  size,  enveloped  in  pink,  hrown,  or  green.  SSome  of  them  are  heavy 
enough,  some  fiery,  some  flat,  some  mere  cinders.  Now  and  then,  but  very 
rarely,  a  lump  of  tlie  true  ore  is  thrown  up— a  volume  of  pure  gold ;  like  tliis 
delicious  book  of  Mrs.  Hemans.  We  turn  to  it  as  the  traveller  turns  from  a  dusty 
and  a  dreary  way  to  a  green  seat  under  a  forest-ti*ec — to  a  solitude  and  a  silence 
so  intense  tliat  all  tmces  of  the  world  he  had  so  lately  left  are  obliterated  and 
lost — ^to  a  seclusion  that  would  lie  almost  solemn,  but  that  the  sun  is  for  ever 
breaking  tlirough  tlie  branches,  scattering  light  and  life  upon  whatsoever 
breathes  beneath  them,  and  making  the  very  gloom  itself  a  source  of  cheer- 
fulness and  joy.  In  every  page,  we  had  almost  said  in  every  line,  of  this 
enchanting  volmnc,  we  fmd  thoughts  that  become  a  part  of  our  after-existence 
— tliat  awaken  perpetual  recollections  of  pleasure — tliat  are  familiar  to  us 
alike  in  the  morning  ramble  and  the  midnight  reverie.  Tliey  are  mingled 
equally  with  our  domestic  and  historical  associations.  Tlicy  are  as  applicable 
to  tlie  festivals  of  spring  and  the  enjoyments  of  summer  as  to  tlie  wiuter 
hearth ;  and  they  are  with  us  as  frequentlv  in  the  great  world  as  in  that  finer 
and  more  sacred  one  which  we  call  our  home.  The  poetry  of  Mrs.  Hemans 
is  for  all  times,  and  for  all  places :  it  is  never  out  of  season. 

What  a  sensation  would  tliis  volume  have  created  fifty  years  ago !  It  would 
have  changed  the  jioetical  complexion  of  the  age.  And  yet,  fiSy  years  ago 
it  could  not  have  been  written.  It  is  one  of  the  happiest  results  of  tlie  various 
schools  of  poetry  that  have  sprung  up  within  the  present  century,  and  combines 
some  of  the  excellencies  of  them  all.  ''  The  treasures  of  the  deep,*'  one  of  the 
pieces  in  this  volume,  familiar  of  course  to  every  one,  oueht  of  itself  to  ensure 
immortality.  It  unites,  (we  speak  it  not  profanely,)  to  Moore's  tenderness  and 
Byron's  fervour,  the  grace,  depth,  and  dignity  of  Wordswortli.  There  is  a 
majesty  in  the  music  of  this  poem,  a  character  of  simplicity  smd  sublimity  that 
liavc  but  few  parallels  ancient  or  modem.  Many  otlier  pieces,  nearly  equal  to 
this,  might  be  mentioned  if  necessary ;  but  by  this  time  their  beauties  nuL<it 
be  dispersed  every  where,  and  felt  wherever  tliey  are  dispersed.  This  edition 
contains  some  additional  poems,  which  had  already  appeared  in  print,  and 
which  will  now  be  admired  a  second  time. 

But  we  must  bring  our  notice  to  a  close.  We  must  omit  one  half  of  tlie 
eulogies  tliat  we  had  purposed  to  bestow  upon  Mrs.  Hemans's  new  ctUtiou,  for 
the  same  reason  that  o1)Hgcd  Fielding's  licro  to  leave  out  Uic  imignificeut 
devices  that  he  had  intended  to  cane  on  the  head  of  his  stick — want  of  room. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Natural  and  Chemical  Properties  of  Water,  and 
ON  Various  British  Mineral  Waters.  By  Abmham  Booth.  London : 
Wightman. 

Mr.  Abraham  Booth  is  advantagcoiLsIy  known  to  the  public  by  his  pliilan- 
thropic  exertions  in  seveml  metropolitiin  associations.  He  investigated  with 
raucli  interest  the  case  of  Butler,  who  was  hanged  for  setting  fire  to  a  floor- 
cloth manufactory,  and  arrived  at  a  conclusion,  satisfactory  to  himself,  respect- 
ing the  innocence  of  that  unfortunate  man.  He  considered  that  the  confla- 
gration was  occasioned  by  spontaneous  combiLstion,  and  supported  his 
arguments  by  much  force  of  evidence. 

The  work  l)efore  us  professes  to  treat  of  tlie  properties  of  that  important 
fluid  body,  water,  as  applicable  to  domestic  and  niedichial  purposes.  It  i« 
is  ea.sily  seen  that  water,  under  some  form  or  oilier,  mast  make  a  part  uf 
every  meal  of  which  wc  partake;  and  it  is  therefore  important  that  il* 
nature  should  be  well  understood.    The  present  trcatise,  wliich  claiina  r» 
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higher  mexit  than  tliat  of  a  compilation,  will  be  very  useful  to  those  who  wish 
to  obtain  iaformation  upon  the  subject 
A  curious  fact  is  sUitcd  in  tlic  preface : — 

"  Atheneais,  of  Cecilia,  gave  an  account  of  a  fountain  in  Paphlagoniu,  in  Asia 
Minor,  which  possessed  an  inebriating  quality,  and  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  frequently  resorted." 

The  following  passage,  too,  struck  us  as  interesting.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  so 
to  our  readers  : — 

"  Sulphate  ol*  iron  is  often  used  in  the  preparation  of  beer,  and  it  may  be  ob« 
served,  that  the  prohibition  of  the  legislature,  and  vigilance  of  the  excise-officer, 
are  often  singula) 'ly  put  into  defiance  by  nature ;  whilst  the  latter  [?1  is  threatening 
or  prosecuting  on  e  brewer  for  putting  a  small  portion  of  sulphate  or  iron,  gypsum, 
or  carbonate  of  .lime,  into  his  porter,  another  J^brewer],  perhaps  under  the  eye  of 
the  same  officer,  toay  have  ten  Umes  the  quantity  naturally  dissolved  in  the  water 
which  supplies  his  brew-house.  Similar  to  this,  a  curious  circumstance  lately 
occurred  in  coiinec  tion  with  one  of  tlie  able  treatises  published  by  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Vi  teful  Knowledge,  in  the  "  Treatise  on  Brewing,**  the  author  of 
which  stated  that  g)  qisum  and  chiuk  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Burton  ale. 
The  Burton  ale-bre  wers,  considering  themselves  aggrieved  by  this  char;^  of  sophis- 
tication, commenced  an  action  i^nst  the  Society  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench. 
This  action  was,  ho^  vever,  withdrawn,  when  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Brougham,  that 
the  talented  author  o  f  the  treatise  had  stated  this  as  a  fact  because  he  had  been 
unable  to  prepare  ale  similar  to  the  Burton  without  the  admixture  of  these  ingre- 
dients. The  Sociej^  has  since  sent  an  experienced  chemist  to  Burton,  to  whom 
every  facility  was  am)  rded  by  the  brewers,  and  who  found  tliat  these  substances 
were  largely  contained '  in  natural  solution  in  the  water  with  which  the  brewery  was 
supplied,  and  which  ta  kes  its  rise  in  a  gypsum  rock.  With  an  understanding  that 
this  explanation  shoidi  I  be  published  in  cnch  succeeding  edition  of  the  trciitise, 
the  action  was  withdra  »n  by  the  council  for  the  prosecution." 

One  chapter  funiisl  ics  us  with  a  digest  of  the  evidence  on  tlie  Thames-water 
question,  from  which  i  I  would  appear  that  wc  metropolitans — we,  the  delicate 
and  luxurious  of  the  g  reat  Babylon — do  in  verj'  deed  quaff  a  solution  of  the 
contents  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  sewers ! — which  all  discharge  themselves 
into  the  Thames  at  liori  don.  Surely  this  cannot  he  the  fluid  that  l^dar  sung 
in  his  celebrated  ode,  I  cginning  Aptorov  fwv  v^wp, — Water  is  the  best  thing. 
ITiamcs  water  would  apj  car  to  1^  the  very  worst  thing. 


The   Mamluk;  a  Poca*-     By  Eleanor  Dickenson.     London:    Effingham 
Wilson. 

This  is  an  interesting  til  le,  founded  upon  the  life  of  the  celcbmted  AH  Hey, 
whose  name  might  witli  pre  priety  have  scned  as  the  title  of  the  work.  ITic 
scenery  and  cast  of  cluirac;  tcr  is  of  course  oriental ;  and  iillliough  our  fair 
authoress  could  have  little  n  ason  to  hope  for  eminent  success  in  a  path  trodden 
by  Byron  and  Moore,  she  hai  •  contrived  to  give  us  some  very  pleasant  reading. 
8avary*s  I^etters  on  Egypt  1  lave  supplied  her  with  the  greater  portion  of  the 
materials  she  has  here  worke  d  up,  and  the  prominent  points  in  the  career  of 
the  Egyptian  adventurer  are  $  eized  and  appropriated  with  much  address.  We 
have  some  little  objection  to  it  'ye  against  the  fiction — ^as  we  presume  it  t«  1>e — 
of  the  general  amiability  of  Al  i*s  life.  If  history  tells  true,  his  life  was  stained 
with  perfidy,  revenge,  and  ing.  mtitude.  Like  most  otlier  votaries  of  ambition, 
he  made  the  end  justify  the  mt  aiis ;  the  purposes  which  daring  ccmrage  and 
iUl  venture  us  spirit  could  not  ai  rive  at  were  accomplished  by  diosc  mcstsures 
which  passion  is  prompt  to  suggi  :ist,  and  reckless  villany  to  carry  into  effect. 

This,  however,  was  not  more  h  is  uniform  character  tlian  that  which  he,  for 
the  most  part,  exhibits  in  the  ^  vork  before  us.  His  eventful  life  presented 
"shadow  and  sunshine  intermin  gling  quick;*'  and  our  fair  authoress,  with 
true  fern  inine  delicacy,  has  prefei)  '^d  the  lighter  to  the  more  sombre  Unts.  But 
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we  will  turn  to  the  poem  itself,  which  will  sap^y  lu  with  a  few  inteialing 

extracts.    There  is  much  prcttiness  in  the  following : — 

<'  So  bright  the  canopy  of  hetven 

Its  glittering  lights  unfurled, 
As  if  their  shining  hosts  had  risen 

To  guard  the  slumbering  world." 

The  deepest  stain  upon  the  character  of  Ali,  as  exhibited  in  the  poem,  is  the 
accomplishment  of  an  oath  of  revenee,  for  the  murder  of  his  natron,  upon  the 
person  of  the  murderer.  He  had  leu  his  home  without  revealing  the  noipoee 
of  his  expedition,  and  Aza,  his  wife,  awaited  with  trembling  aroxieiy  tlie  con- 
finnation  of  her  apprehensions  t-— 

"  Too  soon  dire  rumouri  met  her  ear 

Of  murder,  and  the  frightful  deed 
They  said  was  Ali*s^-e[uilty  fear 

Had  bade  him  uige  ms  fleetest  steed. 
In  silent  sorrow  bent  her  head. 

Her  lonelv  couch  was  steeped  in  tears ; 
In  her  fond  neart  foreboding  dread 

Awoke  a  thousand  ohiUing  fean. 
She  blushed  for  ^It  so  near  her  soul. 

As  if  her  spint  too  were  dyed 
In  the  deep  stain — ^then  spumed  the  whcl  e 

As  treason  her  fond  heart  denied* 


Tb|^  met*    Pale  as  the  snowy  wreath 
Which  circles  round  the  mountain's  I 


Concealing^  all  of  stain  beneath 

In  Its  bn£[ht  purity  of  vest, 
She  sunk  within  her  Ali*s  arms." 


bE  roast. 


As  the  hero  treads  his  upward  path,  and  the  scene  exf  lands  before  him,  the 
interest  of  the  narrative  deepens;  and  hence  the  last  two  cantos  (there  are  five) 
display  more  energy  of  thought,  and  more  facility  and  force  of  diction,  than 
the  three  which  precede.  We  would,  however,  caution  tlie  autjioress  against 
the  too  common  error  of  confounding  verse-maJdng  wit  h  the  high  and  noble 
facultv  of  investing  scenery  and  character  with  tn  le  poetic  grace.  ^  We 
should  have  been  glad  to  see  more  originality  both  of  t}  lou^t  and  expression. 

We  will  give  one  additional  extract  It  is  from  t)  le  miscellaneous  poems 
annexed  to  that  which  gives  its  title  to  the  work: — 

<*  How  beautiful,  upon  the  mountain's  heJ  ght, 
Yon  fleecy  cloud  of  soft  and  silvery  ligl  .t ! 
Resting  on  earth  its  shadowy  outline  se  ems ; 
Its  summit  sparkling  in  the  sun's  brigb  t  beams ; — 
Onward  it  still  pursues  its  radiant  cou)  se, 
With  unobtrusive,  yet  resistless  force. 
Till,  gently  mixing  with  the  solar  ray« 
Its  b€»uteous  form  exhales  in  light  aid  ny; 
Emblem  of  one  whose  heaven-mrectc  d  eye 
Dwells  not  on  earth,  but  seeks  its  na  tive  sky. 
Whose  smile  reflects  the  beams  of  b  eavenly  love, 
Pure,  emanating  from  their  source  •  bove : 
A  pilgrim  here  below,  but  soon  to  k  « 
Wafted  through  time  into  eternity  f  '* 


Bible  Lyrics  and  other  Verses.    London :  T  Yestley  and  Davis.   ^ 

These  lyrics  are  oidently  the  productions  o  f  an  amiable  mind,  but  of 
which  does  not  sufficiently  task  its  own  powers.    There  is  great  need  of  the  /« 
ktboTj  the  unwearied  revisa),  the  careful  touch  ing  off,  which  alone  wfll  bii 
out  the  features  of  that  sterling  poetry  which  v  ve  turn  to  with  ever  new  delij^ 
and  the  holy  tones  of  which  we  love  to  retain   in  our  ''heart  of  hearts.^    Iks 
excellence  of  poetry  consists  not  in  smoodmesf .  of  ?ei8ifioaUoii*i«4n  a 
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iiitcliing  together  of  sok  words,  and  "  ttnimpeicliabie  phiiases.*^  We  sludl  not 
now  stay  to  enquire  in  what  it  does  consist ;  this  would  lead  to  a  disquisition 
in  which  we  have  just  now  no  inclination  to  indulge;  but  we  are  confident  that 
the  author  of  this  Tolume,  if  true  to  himself,  must  plead  '^not  guilty"  to  the 
charge  of  writing  true  poetry.  The  poems  before  us  aie  the  effusions  of  a 
youuff  man,  one  who  can  do  much  better  than  he  has  yet  done :  from  this 
consideration  we  feel  uuwilllDg  to  give  way  to  that  tone  of  criticism  to  which, 
we  are  of  opinion,  their  faults  lay  them  open.  The  pious  feelings  of 
the  majority  of  them — ^the  amiable  tincture  of  all — will,  we  doubt  not, 
be  considered  by  many,  who  either  have  read  or  will  read  them,  as  an  equi* 
valent  to  their  deficiences  in  poetic  grace  and  originality.  We  shoula  be 
unjust  to  our  own  critical  character  if  we  applauded  the  poems ;  we  feel  too  much 
respect  for  the  virtuous  feeling  which  pervades  them  to  censure  them  severely. 
We  are  not  sure  we  shall  be  equally  lenient  should  their  author  again  offer 
himself  with  unaugmented  pretensions  to  public  notice ;  we  therefore  bid  him 
tBke  heed,  and  advise  him  to  study  more  industriously;  above  all  things,  to 
cultivate  a  just  taste,  and  exerdse  a  rigid  surveillance  over  those  productions 
which  he  by  publishing  calls  imon  the  world  to  admire. 
Surely  the  author  does  not  tAe  the  following  for  sublimity! 

*<  Then  there  were  signs  in  heav'n  and  signs  in  earth— 
The  green  hills  rotted,  and  the  iron  rock 
Chaltiered  like  ague  to  the  moaning  winds ! 
With  idiot  howluigs  rang  the  fearfm  waste— 
The  ancient  woods  brake  down,  and  rent  the  air 
With  thunders  such  as  ear  had  never  heard — 
Wind  fought  with  wind — and  like  wild  bulls  set  loose 
After  lonff  bondage,  rushing  heedless  on 
Pursued  toe  thunder-cloud  !*'— &c 

Or  again, 

«  The  vast  convulsion  of  thy  dying  groan, 
Poor  ^ivering  Timef  koB  rock*d  Ihe  sun  to  gieq>  / — 
Scared  ihe  dim  nunm  from  her  exalted  seat. 
And  coat  the  stare  in  wandering  showers  to  earth  /" 

The  poem,  or  rather  rhyming  dialogue,  under  the  head  of  "  He  left  not 
himself  without  witness,"  we  do  not  at  all  admire ;  it  is  poor  twaddle,  and  in 
one  passage  nearly  approaches  the  ludicrous — 

"  <  Though  so  long,'  Nature  adds,  <  I  have  laboured  in  vain, 
I  am  almost  inclined  to  tiun  preacher  again; 
For  /  think  if  friend  Time  wiu  but  deign  to  be  derk, 
We  might  yet  hope  that  light  would  spring  up  in  the  dark.** 

But  the  writer  can  do  better  than  this ;  we  could  point  out  several  poems 
which  shew  the  dawn  of  something  that  may  yet  brighten  into  decided  exceU 
lence.    The  following  verses  are  sweetly  modulated : 

«  Yet  a  little  while.**— Heb.  x.  37. 

"  Oh,  for  strength  through  this  sojourn  of  labour  and  sorrow^ 
To  order  my  wandenng  footsteps  ariffht ! 
That,  'merged  in  the  beams  of  the  sfaawnvless  morrow, 
The  cares  of  the  present  may  seem  to  be  light : 
The  sorrows  of  time 
Those  heiights  cannot  dimb, 
Which  they  who  now  rest  from  their  labours  have  trod, 
That  dty  whose  builder  and  maker  is  €rod ! 

The  %ht  of  thy  oounseU,  Jehovah  Eternal, 

Shall  be  my  sure  suide  through  the  desolate  way, 
And  to  scenes  ever  lovely,  and  climes  ever  vernal. 
Thy  grsce  shall  my  rapturous  spirit  convey ; 
Though  sickness  and  bhght 
Endure  for  a  night. 
The  seed  that  is  sown  in  dishonottr  shall  rise 
In  fjioTj  to  Uoom  under  happier  ikics/' 
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The  Separation.    3 'Vols.    London :  Colbum  and  Bentley.    1630. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  these  Tolumes  witLout  feelini:^  at  once  assured  Uiey 
are  the  production  of  an  accomplished  and  amiable,  though  not  of  a  vigorous 
miiuL  The  reasoning  is  good,  and  ivhat  is  better  still,  is  founded  on  right 
principles ;  and  the  characters  of  the  heroines  (for  there  are  two)  well  con- 
trastcd  and  well  developed.  The  story,  however,  which  is  spun  into  thiec 
volumes,  might  with  great  advantage  have  been  compressed  into  one.  It  is 
simply  this: — ^A  young  man  of  rank,  on  his  travels,  falls  in  love  with  an  inno- 
cent and  beautiful  foreign  girl ;  the  illness  of  his  travelling  friend  and  compa- 
nion detains  him  at  what  he  believes  her  father's  vine-clad  cottage,  and  evciy 
hour's  experience  convinces  him  of  the  purity  of  her  sentiments,  and  the 
nobility  of  her  mind.  In  the  end,  his  friend  dies;  but  not  before  he  has  dis- 
covered that  this  interesting  girl  is  the  only  remaining  ofl&piing  of  a  noble 
Spanish  house,  and  his  deceas^  wife's  sister.  Sensible  of  the  mutual  affection 
wnich  has  grown  up  between  this  youthful  pair,  he  bequeaths  to  her  his  small 
fortune,  and  departs  for  another  world,  happy  in  the  idea  that  she  will  be 
blessed  by  an  honourable  union  with  the  man  she  so  fondly  loves;  far  different, 
alas !  IS  the  conduct  of  the  travelled  fashionable.  After  many  villanous 
arrangements,  he  deceives  her  by  a  false  marriage;  and  finally,  to  please  his 
father,  and  retrieve  his  sinking  fortunes,  deserts  both  her  and  her  child,  and 
weds  an  heiress.  Circumstances  discover  to  his  last  wife  the  perfidious  conduct 
he  has  practised  towards  his  first ;  and,  ivith  the  virtuous  energy  of  a  true-bom 
Knglishwoman,  she  resolves  upon  seeing  justice  done  to  her  innocent  rival 
She  seeks  and  finds  out  her  habitation,  just  as  the  poor  injured  one  is  departing 
to  a  world  of  peace ;  declares  her  own  marriage  as  null  and  void  in  the  sight 
of  God  and  man ;  and  promises  that,  although  she  is  herself  a  mother,  she  will 
see  justice  done  to  the  first-born  of  him  whom  she  once  loved  as,  and  believed, 
her  husband,  lliis  promise  she  strictly  performs ;  the  unworthy  destroyer  finds 
himself  teparated  from  botli  objects  of  his  affection  (if  indeed  it  might  be  so 
called)  and  doomed  to  dmg  on  a  miserable  existence,  despised  and  shunned 
by  all  who  knew  him.  Such  is  the  tale ; — and  the  authoress  assures  her  leaders 
that  it  is  true.  Women  can  endure  much,  and  men  can  much  deceive ;  but 
there  is  a  cold-hearted,  calculating,  Lovelace  sort  of  bearing  about  this  gentle- 
man which  stirs  us  up  to  bitterness,  and  leads  us  to  hope  that,  for  the  honour 
of  human  nature,  the  character  is  overdrawn.  Like  all  the  productions  of  the 
same  pen,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  tliat,  for  the  sake  of  its  pure  morality,  the 
work  ought  to  find  a  place  on  the  shelf  of  every  woman  who  desires  to  perase 
the  records  of  unadulterated  purity  of  thought  and  action  in  those  of  her 


Address  to  the  Deil.     By  Robert  Bums.    With  Illustrations  by  Thomas 
Landseer.    William  Kidd. 

Brighton  ! !  a  Comic  Sketch ;  with  Designs  by  Robert  Cruikshank.   William 
Kidd. 

Walks  about  Town.    By  tlie  Antiquated  Trio.    With  Illustrations  by  Robert 
Cruikshank.     Effmgham  Wilson. 

Little  merry  books,  with  wood  cuts  by  Cruikshank,  or  some  otlicr  worthy 
of  the  same  school,  have  "multiplied  exceedingly"  within  a  few  months; — 
a  dozen  or  two  of  the  class  arc  to  be  found  in  every  shop  window,  and  of  conrar 
with  very  varied  claims  to  "  public  patronage  and  support"  We  have  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  notice  the  titles  of  three  of  them — ^perha^)s  three  of  the  best, 
as  far  as  regards  the  illustrations.  Mr.  Landseer  and  Mr.  Crttikshank  are 
established  in  public  favour ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  grave  to  be  otherwise 
than  gay  while  inspecting  the  productions  of  their  pencil.  The  work  entitled 
"  Brighton,"  however,  owes  more  to  tJie  author  tlum  the  artist :  it  is  a  pleasant 
and  spirited  bit  of  satire  on  the  great  watering-place  to  which  the  London 
chandlers  go  to  make  their  dipt^  and  the  London  peers  go  to  visit  i 
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tban  the  best  of  them.  We  borrow  these  puns  from  the  pages  before  us ;  but 
we  must  not  rest  content  without  extractinfif  an  example  of  the  skilful  manner 
in  which  such  and  others  have  been  introduced : — 

**  Gulls,  as  ye  are !  know,  Bnghton*8  sky 
Roofs  wiser  gulls  than  ye, 
They  do  not '  see  about  the  fly,' 
But  fi}f  about  the  aea. 

The  butcher,  overdone  mlh  flesh, 

Seeks  here  another  dish ; 
The  lawyer  spreads  his  subtle  mcsb. 

But  only  catches  fish. 

The  flat,  of  course,  a  dab  is  he 

At  that ;  with  pikelike  face. 
Among  the  craftsmen  of  the  sea, 

Pic  takes,  well  pleased,  his  pUtcc. 

His  thoughts  to  his  own  office  run, 

Fleeced  widow,  mined  maidf 
Sole  gainer  he  by  many  a  one, 

Who  flouniler'd  has  m  trade. 

Sec  the  loquacious  auctioneer, 

No  longer  pale  and  wan, 
His  lotit  of  children  and  his  detu*, 

Are  going— going— gone  ! 

And  straight  he  follows  to  the  coast, 

Their  biddings  quick  prevail, 
Upon  the  tiny  billows  tost. 

He  tends  uic  flagging  sail. 

Beware !  lest  in  the  tackle's  sweep. 

Your  thirst  marine  to  slake. 
Knocked  down  you  take  your  last  cold  sleep 

In  the  trim  vessel's  wake* 

As  reverend  as  black  cloth  can  make. 

As  sleek  as  sleek  may  be  ; 
The  churchman  ready  tor  the  steak, 

Is  looking  to  the  sea. 

The  grocer,  worth  not  half  a  plum. 

Seeks  health  among  the  throng : 
Afar  from  leather  and  from  rum, 

The  cobbler  waxes  strong. 


Conversations  of  James  Northcote,  Esq.  R.A.,  with  William  Hazlitt, 
Esq.    Colbum  and  Beutley.  1830. 

This  is  a  production  which  would  at  any  time  have  deser\'ed  and  com- 
manded attention — the  death  of  Mr.  Hazlitt  brings  it  before  us  under  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  interest.  It  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  the  last  work  of 
its  author,  for  he  has  left  two  volumes,  fonning  tlie  conclusion  of  his  **  I^ifc  of 
Napoleon,"  still  to  be  published ;  but  it  is  one  to  which  he  devoted  many 
of  tlie  latter  days  of  his  life,  and  he  could  not  have  spent  them  more  plea- 
santly or  more  profitably  than  in  recalling  the  recollectious  of  his  intercourse 
with  such  a  mind  as  Mr.  Northcote's,  in  collecting  the  fine  fancies  and  philo- 
sophic opinions  that  would  otherwise  have  been  consigned  to  oblivion,  and 
enriching  our  moral  and  intellectual  stores  with  the  spirit  of  such  conversations 
as  these. 
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The  quality  of  Air.  HazliU's  mind  has  never  been  understood.  He  has  beeii 
represented  as  a  fierce  imdiscriminating  declaiiner — as  a  rirulent  party-writer, 
attackinc^  his  friends  and  foes  with  equal  asperity  as  a  man  who  nated  abuses 
only  as  tney  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  saying  so — and  who  invented  and 
imagined  grievances  in  order  to  write  articles  upon  them.  Nothing  can  be 
further  from  the  trutli.  Though  his  spirit  was  early  embittered  by  the  apos- 
tacy  of  his  political  friends — ^men  whose  genius,  while  he  scorned  and  detested 
their  subserviency,  he  admired  to  the  last — he  was  still  anxious  to  find  *'  a 
spirit  of  good  in  every  thing."  .Though  his  enthusiasm  had  received  a  check, 
and  his  mind  acquired  a  gloom  and  prejudice  from  which  it  seldom  entirely 
emerged  into  the  sunshine  of  his  youthful  hopes  and  anticipations,  his  impulses 
were  never  restrained  by  any  worldly  feeling,  and  in  his  views  and  opinions  of 
mankind  he  seemed  to  put  self  entirely  out  of  the  question.  He  never  stayed 
to  inquire  whether  spealLing  the  truth  was  consistent  with  his  own  interest;  he 
imagined  that  it  was  consistent  with  the  dignity  and  welfare  of  humanity, 
and  he  uttered  his  thoughts  accoHrdinglv,  frequently  wrong,  without  doubt,  but 
always  believing  them  to  be  right  No  man  had  warmer  friends  or  bitterer 
enemies ;  if  he  sometimes  quarrelled  with  the  first,  he  never  refused  to  see 
virtue  in  the  last,  when  virtue  was  visible.  He  was,  above  all  things,  consis- 
tent ;  and  he  lamented  sincerely  that  the  epithet  could  be  applied  to  so  few  of 
his  contemporaries.  His  talents,  also,  have  been  unfairly  dcwlt  with.  He  was 
a  subtle  thmker  and  an  eloquent  writer ;  careless  and  unpolished  occasionally, 
but  never  weak  or  common-place.  There  are  passages  scattered  through  his 
writings  that  for  force  and  beauty  have  few  parallels.  As  a  critic  upon  art,  a 
love  of  which  seemed  to  deepen  and  grow  nch  with  his  years,  he  is  entirely 
original ;  and  his  lectures  on  the  comic  writers  and  the  dramatic  poets  of  the 
age  of  Elizabeth,  will  live  among  the  best  works  of  criticism  in  the  language. 
We  fear  that  there  are  many  who  are  unacquainted  with  them;  they  wiO  find, 
should  they  be  induced  to  look  into  them,  a  hidden  treasure,  and  regret  that 
they  had  not  read  such  productions  before.  We  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  other 
points  in  his  character — we  here  confine  ourselves  to  his  literary. 

The  raesent  volume  places  Mr.  Northcote  before  us  in  a  very  adviuitageons 
light  The  powers  of  his  mind  seem  to  defy  the  blight  and  touch  of  time.  We 
could  have  been  well  pleased  to  have  listened  to  such  conversations.  The  subject 
is  by  no  means  limited  to  art,  although  the  minds  of  the  two  friends  were  too 
strongly  imbued  with  an  admiration  and  reverence  of  the  glories  of  the  great 
masters  not  to  make  them  the  prevailing  source  of  inspiration.  Where  Siese 
are  not  selected  as  topics,  they  are  introduced  to  illustrate  others.  Northcote, 
of  course,  takes  the  lead — ^in  the  printed  conversations  at  least ;  Hazlitt  being 
more  desirous  of  giving  the  opinions  of  his  antagonist  to  the  world,  than  of 
showing  off  his  own  triumphs  in  argument  Indeed,  there  appears  to  have  been 
but  little  difference  of  sentiment  between  them.  Still,  Hazlitt  is  not  a  Boswdl 
to  his  Johnson ;  he  is  not  a  lacquey  behind  the  chair  of  the  philosopher ;  he  is 
on  a  footing  of  equality,  and  says  his  cood  things  in  turn.  But  his  mind  was 
on  tlie  alert  to  catch  every  hint  that  fell  from  the  other,  and  he  seems  to  have 
recorded  them  without  alteration  or  embellishment  We  could  fill  pages  with 
extracts  of  rare  interest  from  this  volume ;  there  is  not  a  subject  discussed  or 
glanced  at,  however  trivial  in  itself,  that  has  not  the  light  of  intellect  tloown 
round  it,  and  the  charm  which  great  minds  can  alone  create.  We  content  our- 
selves with  directing  the  reader's  attention  to  such  a  volume,  in  a  confident 
hope  that  he  wiU  find  in  it  a  display  of  talent  and  a  love  of  truth  that  reflect 
equal  honour  on  the  living  and  the  dead. 


France  in  1829-30.    By  Lady  Morgan.     2  vols.  8vo.    Saunders  and  Ottiey. 


Nothing  could  be  better  timed  than  the  appearance  of  these  two  vc 

the  supplementary  opinions  of  Lady  Morgan  on  the  character  and  oondition  «f 
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ihe  people  of  F'rance.  Hie  revolution  has  made  every  thing  relating  to  the 
French  more  fashionable  than  ever ;  hut  tliis  is  a  production  tliat  required  no 
such  flourish  of  trumpets  as  recent  circumstances  have  provided  for  it  to  render 
it  attractive.  Lady  Morgan  is  entitled  to  be  heard  at  all  times  and  seasons, 
nor  can  she  write  any  thing  upon  any  subject  (and  she  writes  upon  all)  that  is 
not  worth  reading,  with  an  eye  to  amusement,  at  least,  if  not  to  edification. 
We  find  in  these  two  volumes  a  specimen  of  all  that  has  hitherto  characterised 
their  entertaining  and  accomplished  writer ;  the  same  chequered,  chess-board 
sort  of  pace  of  French  and  English,  tlie  one  running  into  the  other  till  both 
become  almost  unintelligible,  and  seem  intended  as  exercises  for  the  ingenuity 
of  a  school-boy ;  the  same  rapid  and  unthinking  views  of  persons  and  princi- 
ples; the  same  affectation  of  profundity,  with  an  artificial  liveliness  of  remark; 
the  same  elegance,  egotism,  light-heartedness,  and  eccentricity,  that  have  so 
fre<|uentl  v  brought  the  critics  about  her  ears,  and  that  have  so  long  distin- 
guished her  from  every  writer,  whether  male  or  female,  of  the  present  day. 
We  might  have  said  of  any  day;  for  Lady  Morgan  is  the  fast  of  her  species : 
even  the  Quarterly  may  very  conscientiously  admit  her  claims  to  originality. 

These  volumes,  then,  consist  of  sketches  of  Parisian  society  and  national 
character,  made  during  her  recent  visit  to  a  country  which,  next  to  Ireland,  is 
honoured  by  her  ladyship's  enthusiastic  admiration.  Any  thing  like  order  is  of 
course  quite  out  of  the  question.  Lady  Morgan  drops  into  the  first  circle  she 
happens  to  meet  with,  and  makes  herself  equally  at  iiome  in  all.  She  flies  off 
from  a  heavy,  metaphysical,  unfeminine  disquisition,  to  trifles  light  as  air — 
from  French  politics  to  French  pastry.  She  records  all  her  impressions  with 
earnestness,  yet  with  a  volubility  that  often  destroys  their  efiect ;  and  tliough 
she  describes  every  thing  as  she  really  saw  it,  or  rather  as  she  fancied  it  to 
exist,  she  contrives  to  give  to  whatsoever  she  touches  upon  the  peculiar  tone 
and  complexion  of  her  own  good-natured  prejudices  and  buoyant  imagination. 
Her  general  predictions,  which  the  external  aspect  of  afiairs  in  Paris  must  have 
natumlly  suggested,  and  in  which,  therefore,  there  can  be  but  little  prophetic 
inspiration,  nave  been  verified  by  the  events  Uiat  were  taking  place  while  her 
hooks  were  in  the  press ;  and  her  sketches  may  be  regarded  as  a  picture,  eccen- 
tric and  overcharged  in  detail,  but  accurate  as  a  whole,  of  a  great  nation  on  the 
brink  of  a  glorious  triumph  or  an  awful  calamity.  It  is  a  history  of  the  night 
that  precedes  the  battle :  we  almost  see  in  Lady  Morgan's  description  the  flash 
that  IS  to  indicate  the  coming  convulsion  of  the  political  elements  of  France. 
It  is  in  this  sense  not  only  an  interesting  but  a  valuable  work. 

Of  herself,  Lady  Morgan  has  of  course  a  great  deal  to  say ;  and  we  are  not 
of  those  who  object  to  it  In  a  production  like  this  a  little  egotism  and  per- 
sonality, if  it  does  not  arise  from  overweening  conceit,  but  from  frankness  and 
a  determination  to  put  down  whate^'er  forces  itself  upon  the  mind,  is  not  only 
admirable  but  entertaining ;  and  it  serves,  too,  to  give  identity  to  the  picture. 
Much,  therefore,  of  Lady  Morgan's  complimentary  criticism  upon  herself  we 
relish  for  this  reason ;  and  we  excuse  the  rest,  because  it  is  the  egotism  of  a 
female ;  a  graceful,  air)',  and  innocent  vanity.  We  like  the  sprightly,  unaf- 
fected tone  of  her  triumph  over  the  Quarteriif  and  Blackwood^  when  she  tells 
us,  that  at  a  dinner  given  to  her  in  Paris,  she  saw  her  name  elegantly  embla- 
zoned *'  in  tugwTy^  upon  some  delightful  dish,  which  it  was  almost  a  pity  to 
partake  of.  She  refers  to  the  fact  with  a  kind  of  good-humoured  glee,  and 
repeats  and  doats  on  the  words,  "  Lady  Morgan  in  sugar,"  with  a  full  sense  of 
satisfaction,  and  a  half-consciousness  of  the  ridiculous,  that  is  perfectly  irre- 
sistible. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  and  best  written  portions  of  the  work  is  the 
chapter  devoted  to  the  simple  and  sincere-minded  La  Fayette — the  hero  of 
Lady  Morgan's  idolatry.  A  brief  history  '*  of  the  events  of  the  three  days," 
appended  to  the  volumes  in  the  form  of  a  postscript,  contains  a  letter  addressed 
by  La  Fayette,  immediatelv  after  the  p;reat  blow  had  been  struck,  to  I^ady 
Morgan ;  and  it  is  singularly  chamctenstic  of  the  modesty  and  magnanimity 
of  the  writer. 
We  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  portnit  prefixed  to  the  worL    It  is  v^ 
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prettily  executed,  and  places  Lady  Morgan  before  us  precisely  as  we  sliould 
wish  to  see  her. 

Two  or  three  chapters  of  a  grave  didactic  chiu-acter,  from  the  pen  of  Sir 
Charles  Morgan,  contrast  very  well  with  the  lighter  parts  of  the  work.  The 
sober  style  and  sound  opinions  developed  in  them  relieve  the  highly-coloured 
and  sometimes  frivolous  5[)eculations  of  his  enthusiastic  partner. 


Counsels  to  Servants  ;  intended  as  a  Present  from  a  Pious  Mistress  to  the 
Domestics  of  her  Household.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  Extracts  from 
the  Writings  of  several  Christian  Authors,  addressed  to  Servants  of  every 
class.    By  John  Morison.  32mo.    London:  Westley  and  Davis.  \ 

The  author  of  tliis  little  work  published  not  long  since  *'  Counsels  to  aNewIy- 
Wedded  Pair  ;'*  and  they  were  counsels  which  no  pair,  either  newly  or  long 
since  wedded,  could  receive  without  advantage.  Among  the  first  requisites  of 
a  newly -wedded  pair  are  female  servants,  and  the  reverend '  author,  having 
already  counselled  the  master  and  mistress,  now  very  ably  and  judiciously 
counsels  the  domestics  of  their  household. 

Every  individual  having  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  society,  is  aware 
how  much  the  daily  comfort  or  disquietude  of  families  in  the  middling  stations 
of  life  is  affected,  or  produced,  by  the  conduct  of  domestics.  The  degeneracy 
of  servants  is  a  topic  as  inexhaustible,  and  probably  as  ancient,  as  that  of  the 
increase  of  London,  or  tlie  progress  of  science.  '  It  might  be  a  curious,  but 
would  not,  perhaps,  be  a  gratifying  task,  to  calculate  in  what  degree  their 
characters  have  been  influenced  by  those  of  their  masters  and  mistresses.  We 
shall  not  enter  on  that  question,  but  content  ourselves  with  observing  that  if 
servants,  who  are  acknowledged  to  be  at  present  the  frequent  causes  of  family 
vexations,  would  generally  receive  the  Counsels  of  Mr.  Morison,  and  act  in 
accordance  with  them,  the  annoyances  of  domestic  life  would  require  to  be 
henceforth  ascribed  to  other  sources. 

The  duties  of  domestics  in  relation  to  their  employers  arc  severally  discussed 
with  freedom  and  earnestness ;  and  those  which  at  the  same  time  Uiey  owe  to 
their  Creator,  are  throughout  insisted  on.  Both  by  tlieir  matter  and  manner 
these  **CQunsels"  are  calculated  to  produce  good  among  the  class  of  persons  to 
which  tliey  are  addressed ;  and  the  very  low  price  at  which  the  little  volume 
is  published,  will  render  the  purchase  of  it  an  imperceptible  tax  on  mistresses, 
and  places  it  within  the  reach  of  servants  who  may  be  disposed  to  procure  it 
for  their  own  edification. 


Journal  of  a  Naturalist.    Third  Edition.    John  Murray,  London. 

Tub  fact  that  this  charming  volume  has  alrciidy  arrived  at  a  third  edition, 
is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  interest  it  must  possess  as  well  for  the  general  reader 
as  the  naturalisL  Not  only  does  it  convey  information  in  the  most  pleasing 
and  imlaboured  manner,  but  every  page  teems  with  feelings  and  reflections 
which  cannot  fail  to  improve  the  heart  as  well  as  the  understanding.  We 
wish  most  sincerely  that  this  class  of  books  increased ;  knowledge  devoid  of 
technicalities  is  always  dcsimble ;  and  there  arc  many  sensible  and  amiable 
men,  residins:  in  districts  which  afford  ample  scope,  for  observation,  tu  whmn 
pursuits,  similar  to  those  which  occupied  our  favourite  naturalist,  would  afibrd 
both  nleasurc  and  profit. 

**  The  Natural  History  of  Selboume*'  forms  one  of  Constablc^s  bust  volumes; 
and  this  once  scarce  and  valuable  book  can  now  be  purchased  for  a  very  few 
shillings.  Few  things  aflord  so  much  delight  in  the  present  day  as  the  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge  through  the  medium  of  such  cheap  and  elegant  publications 
as  the  books  we  have  jUst  mentioned. 
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Tales  of  other  Days,  with  Illustrotions.    By  George  Cruiksliauk.    London : 
Effingham  Wilson,  1830. 

We  arc  always  glad  to  see  embellished  hooks,  because  we  have  a  double 
chance  of  being  amused.  There  is  no  story  so  dull,  no  mine  of  adventure  so 
unprofiUible,  but  a  clever  artist  may  find  some  gniin  of  gold  to  extract,  and  we 
are  thus  secure  of  our  illustrations  if  we  arc  iudiflfereut  about  the  text  But 
\vc  are  delighted  tenfold  when  we  find  such  embellishments  as  these  in  **  Tales 
of  other  Days."  They  are  in  Cniikshanlt's  happiest  style ;  the  tact  and  taste 
with  which  he  has  selected  the  ])oints  of  humour  of  these  pages  are  only  ex- 
ceeded by  the  vigour  and  facility  witli  which  he  has  embodied  his  ideas. 
Wood-cuts  can  go  no  further.  They  are  executed  with  extitiordinary  ability 
by  Thompson  and  Williams,  lliere  are  twelve  tales  hi  the  volume,  all  of 
which  have  appeared  before,  but  all  of  them  entitled  to  llie  preservation  which 
they  will  thus  lind.  'ITiey  touch  upon  every  subject;  there  is  a  story  for  every 
taste.  Tlie  marvellous,  however,  preponderates ;  and  this  admits  of  proper  play 
and  spirit  for  the  genius  of  Cruiksnank.  "  Friar  Uush"  is  an  excellent  inci- 
dent, most  exquisitely  illustrated ;  and  "  'J'he  Fifth  of  November'*  gives 
a  fine  picturesf|uc  portrait  of  that  extraordinary  annual  of  our  own  times, 
(Juy  Fawkes.  "  Roger  Clevelly"  is  also  a  rare  scrap  of  romiuice ;  the  embel- 
lishments here  exhibiting  the  Kvil  One  disarming  his  antagonist  by  twisting  his 
sword  round  his  own,  is  a  happy  idea  very  effectively  enibodicd ;  and  would 
alone,  we  ai'o  disposed  to  think,  secure  the  popularity  of  a  volume  of  inlinitely 
more  doubtful  pretensions  than  this.  The  bjok  is  well- written,  weD-priiiteci, 
and  well-illustrated. 

The  Pulpit;  Vol.  14.    London:  W.  Harding,  3,  Paternoster  Row. 

We  perfectly  agree  with  the  editor  of  this  excellent  work,  that  independent 
of  its  general  instructive  and  entertaining  contents,  it  is  adapted  to  several  im- 
portant purposes.  It  presents,  among  other  advantages,  a  vehicle  for  commu- 
nicating to  the  public  specimens  of  tlieological  eloquence  which  mark  the 
present  state  of  the  English  pulpit  among  all  denominations  of  orthodox 
Christians.  Thus  it  m<ikcs  known  to  the  ministers  of  all  churches,  the  talents 
of  their  brethren,  and  their  application  to  tlie  best  interests  of  true  religion.  It 
gives  a  permanent  form  to  discourses  which  are  too  good  to  be  lost,  and  which 
would  otherwise  pass  into  oblivion,  while  it  furnishes  students  with  popular 
models  of  composition,  suited  to  their  respective  tastes,  and  calculated  to 
awaken  holy  emulation  in  their  bosoms  to  excel  in  those  professional  duties 
which  will  constitute  the  chief  employment  of  their  lives.  The  Pulpit  is  ali^o 
a  silent  ]>reacher  to  invalids  and  othci-s,  who  are  deprived  of  the  public  means 
of  salvation.  In  comparing  the  fonner  volumes  of  this  work  with  tlie  present, 
we  are  pleased  with  its  visible  and  growing  improvement,  and  cannot  but 
highly  commend  the  zeal  and  liberality  of  the  Publisher,  and  justly  appreciate 
the  patronage  which  he  has  so  deservedly  obtained. 


A  Funeral  Discourse  on  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  William  Orme;  deli- 
vered at  Caraberwell  on  the  Lord's  Day,  May  23, 1830.  By  Joseph  Fletcher, 
A.M.  To  which  is  prefixed  the  Address  at  the  Interment,  May  17,  1830. 
By  Robert  Winter,  D.  D.    Second  Edition.    London  :  Westley  and  Davis. 

Death  is  always  appalling;  and  funerals,  whatever  degree  of  consolation 
may  remain  with  the  mourners,  are  melancholy  occasions.  To  make  these 
occasions  subservient  to  the  improvement  of  survivors  is  a  common  and  an 
excellent  practice.  Mr.  Orme  appears  to  have  been  a  clever  man  and  a  faitli- 
ful  minister ;  and  Mr.  Fletcher  has  made  excellent  use  of  his  biography  and 
services  to  enforce  the  all-important  doctrine  that  "  Christ  is  all  and  in  all." 
The  matter  of  this  sermon,  interesting  in  itself,  is  delivered  in  a  ^tyle  of  elo- 
qnonce  suite  J  to  the  event  which  it  commemorates. 
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**  He  listens  to  good  pttrp3se,who  UkM  note."— Daxti. 


Robert  of  Paris,  is  the  announced  title  of  a  new  romance  by  Sir  W.  Scott. 
Sir  Walter  is  keeping  up  with  the  popular  feeling  of  the  present  day,  in  directing 
his  eyes  towards  France,  though  we  are  not  told  whether  the  ideal  scenes  to  be 
introduced  in  this  work  are  at  all  connected  with  recent  real  events,  the  news 
of  which  have  made  the  ears  of  despots  tingle.  At  any  rate.  Sir  Walter  is  not 
unmindful  of  truth,  while  waving  the  wand  of  fiction,  for  he  is  said  to  be  simiiU 
taiieously  carrying  on  a  new  series  of  his  Grandfather's  Talks,  derived  from  the 
romantic  aimals  of  France.     This  is  very  like  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone. 

The  late  Dr.  Gooch,  it  appears,  from  his  life,  in  Murnv's  Family  Library — 
British  Physicians — ^was  the  writer  of  the  very  able  articles  in  the  Quarterly 
Review,  on  the  Contagious  Nature  of  the  Plague,  and  on  the  Restraints  upon 
Anatomical  Studies,  which  appeared  in  1825  and  1830  respectively.  He  likewise 
wrote  the  Letters  on  the  Soeurs  de  Charitd,  published  in  the  appendix  to  Southey's 
Ck)lloquies. 

The  translation  of  De  Foe*s  Robinson  Crusoe  into  Arabic,  is  a  favourite  book 
in  Arabian  Literature.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  single  civilized  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  clobe,  which  is  not  acquainted,  by  versions  in  its  own  language,  with  that 
singularly  interesting  romance. 

The  following  piquant  passage  occurs  in  a  very  ably  written  article  in  the  West- 
minster Review.  **  Patronage  of  art !  Why  not  patronize  poetrv  ?  It  has,  indeed, 
been  the  fashion  more  than  once;  and  what  was  the  result?  A  Shakspeare  or  a 
Milton?  No. — Stephen  Duck  and  Mrs.  Yearsley.  And  who  were  they?  Aik  Queen 
Anne  and  Hannah  More,  they  patronised  them,  and  not  we.  But  was  not  Burns 
patronized  ?  Aye,  truly — ^but  it  was  nature  made  him  a  poet — ^patronage  made  him 
an  exciseman.     So  much  for  patronage !" 

The  Churchyard  Lyrist,  consisting  of  500  Original  Inscriptions  for  Tombs, 
is  preparing  for  the  press.     The  title  is  a  remarkably  odd  one. 

It  is  said  that  no  fewer  than  300,000  copies  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Waverly 
Novels  have  been  sold,  for  which  the  public  has  paid  nearly  ^100,000.  Who 
would  believe  that  distress  is  in  the  country !  The  fact  deserves  record  in  the 
literary  annals  of  this  country  and  age. 

Mr.  Edwin  Atherstone,  the  bard  of  '<  Nineveh,*'  is  preparing,  in  prose,  a  work 
to  be  entitled,  Sea-kinos  in  England,  a  romance  of  the  times  of  Alfred. 

Professor  Pattison  succeeds  Mr.  Charles  Bell  in  the  chair  of  surgery  at  the 
London  University. 

Captain  Basil  Hall  is  preparing  Fragments  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  in 
three  small  volumes,  adapted  to  the  taste  and  dispositions  of  young  persons. 

Dr.  Macnish*s  Philosophy  of  Sleep  is  nearly  ready  for  publication.  Great 
expectations  are  entertained  of  this  work,  from  the  uncommon  scientific  merit  of 
the  author's  former  dissertation,  entitled,  The  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness, 

The  editor  of  the  Times  recently  stated,  in  a  notice  to  correspondents,  that 
upwards  of  420  lettera  had  been  received  in  one  week  at  the  office  of  that  journaL 

Preparing  for  publication  (by  subscription).  The  Life  op  the  Latb  John 
Walker,  M.D.,  Director  and  Vacciiuitor  of  the  Royal  Jennerian  and  London 
Vaccine  Institutions.  By  John  Epps,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and 
Chemistrv,  and  now  Director  and  Vaccinator  of  the  Royal  Jennerian  Society,  and 
London  Vaccine  Institution. 

Sir  William  Gell  and  Colonel  Leake  have  been  for  some  time  tngaged  in 
compiling  a  map  of  Greece.  The  well-known  qualifications  of  the  parties  engaged 
give  good  reason  to  hope,  what  has  long  been  a  desideratum  wiU  be  satisfurtorily 
supplied. 

A  new  club  (sa^  one  of  the  daily  journals)  is  talked  of,  for  both  aexea.  In 
addition  to  social  intercourse,  it  is  intended  to  combine  patronage  and  cultivRtion  of 
the  fine  aits.  Drawing-rooms  are  to  be  fitted  up  for  the  accommodation  of  tbekdies, 
that  they  may  pass  their  mornings,  if  they  choose,  in  elegant  and  literary  punoits. 
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From  8  proflpectuB  lately  issued  bv  tlie  directors  of  The  Chbistian  Qbseever, 
it  would  appear,  that  that  periodical  has  been  many  years  honoured  with  Uie  conres- 
pondence  of  individuals  of  distinguished  eminence  in  the  walks  of  Christian 
literature.  Amons;  the  names  published,  are  those  of  Bishop  Heber,  Dr.  Claudius 
Buchanan,  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  Mr.  Hey,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Mr.  Heniy  Thomton, 
M.  P.,  &c.  &c.  A  testimony,  too,  in  favour  of  the  work,  from  the  Baron  de  Stael, 
is  interesting,  as  shewing  the  liberality  and  charity  of  feeling  which  characterised 
that  eminent  nobleman. 

M.  Jacotot,  the  founder  of  the  celebrafbd  system  of  Universal  Instruction,  has 
been  recently  invited  by  the  new  French  government,  to  undertake  the  re-modelling 
of  the  numerous  scholastic  establishments  under  state  controul  in  France,  according 
to  his  own  principles.  With  this  view,  he  has  left  Louvain,  for  many  years  the 
scene  of  his  interesting  labours,  and  is  now  residing  at  Paris.  This  measure  (said 
to  have  been  taken  at  the  iiuitigation  of  Lafayatte)  will,  in  all  probability,  lead  to 
the  adoption  of  Jacotot's  enlightened  principles,  as  the  basis  of  tne  national  system 
of  France. 

Mr.  Payne,  author  of  an  Exposition  of  Jacotot's  Principles,  is  preparing  for  the 
press.  Facts  and  iLiiUSTRATioNS  Connected  with  Jacotot's  System  of  Unu 
VERBAL  Instruction. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Grattan,  author  of  High-wa]rs  and  By-ways,  &c.,  has  nearly  ready,  a 
novel  in  4  vols.,  to  be  entitled,  The  Heiress  of  Bruges. 

Lieutenant  Wilbraham,  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  has  recently  ascended  Mont 
Blanc.  This  is  the  first  complete  ascent  since  1827.  {^'  He  passed  a  night  about 
midway  in  his  journey,  and  reaching  the  plateau  on  the  summit  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete exhaustion,  fainted  for  about  ten  minutes.  It  is  remarkable,  that  a  butterfly 
was  observed  sporting  in  **  the  diificult  air  of  this  iced  mountain-top."  Out  of 
fortv  guides  applied  to,  by  Lieutenant  Wilbraham,  previous  to  the  ascent,  six  only 
could  be  found  sufficiently  venturesome  to  undertfUce  the  journey. 

I'he  first  work  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Cabinet  Library,  will  be  Milftary  Memoirs  of 
THE  Duke  of  Wellington,  by  Captain  Sherer. 

A  chronological  table,  in  a  weekly  periodical  called  the  Quo,  records  the  follow- 
ing very  distinguished  event.  **  September  12,  1786,  expired  Griffith  Jones,  of 
Bolt  dourt,  Fleet  Street ;  a  modest  and  amiable  man,  who  deserves  a  place  among 
English  writers,  for  having,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  philanthropic  John  New- 
berry, first  introduced  the  little  gUt  hound  books  for  the  amusement  and  instruction 
of  cnildren.'*  We  must  confess,  we  felt  some  marvellous  movement  of  the  senti- 
mental while  glancing  over  this  afiecting  posthumous  tribute  to  the  memory  of  him, 
who — ^>vTote— "  the  kttie  gilt  bomid  books  !*' 

The  "  Chat  of  the  Week,"  has  been  metamorphosed  into  the  Tatler,  a 
Daily  Journal  of  Literature  and  the  Stage.  The  Tatler  prattles  very  menrily,  and 
may,  perhaps,  be  tolerated  by  this  scandalous  (we  beg  pardon,  scandal-loving)  age. 
Some  of  its  articles  arc  sharp  and  pointed,  though  Ste^e  is  not  there.  The  intro- 
ductory address  informs  us,  that  '<  the  size  and  general  aspect  of  this  paper  is  that 
of  the  original  Tatler,  published  in  1709 ;  such  as  Pope  and  Addison  held  in  tiieir 
hands,  ana  that  Belinda  bent  over  while  the  sylphs  were  fanning  her  cofiee." 

The  triumph  of  science  in  the  present  day,  undoubtedly,  is  Coleman's  Patent 
Needle  Thr^er,  at  least,  so  woula  seem  to  say  tiie  patentees,  whose  prospectus 
is  as  pretty  a  bit  of  rhetoric  as  one  might  wish  to  be  r^aled  with.  «  Hear  it  ye 
deaf,  and  all  ye  blind  behold.'*  This  said  machine  enables  the  ladies,  «in  a 
moment — in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye — without  hesitation,  to  thread  needles.'* 
Shortly  after,  we  have  the  following — we  ^ve  it  verbatim.  «  This  entire  novel 
invention  is  simple  and  efficient,  carrying  mto  effect  what  before  has  never  been 
attained  by  any  artist  in  this  country !"  What  can  the  mechanics  of  our  land 
have  been  about,  to  lose  such  a  chance  for  immortality !  However,  it  is  all  over 
with  them  now,  the  time  is  gone  by.  It  appean,  from  another  sentence,  that  this 
surprising  invention  exhibits  the  most  decisive  characteristics  of  true  merit  "  It 
may  be  used  bv  every  age  and  capacity^  and  forms  an  ornament,  emblematical  of 
industry,  for  tne  work-box  and  table."  Any  thing  in  the  way  of  comment  upon 
this,  would,  of  coune,  be  out  of  place,  we  leave  the  reader  to  endure  the  blaze  aa 
well  as  he  can. 

The  fint  volume  of  the  second  part  of  Wright's  edition  of  Nswtok'8  PamanA 
is  expected  to  appear  in  October. 
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Mr.  Gait,  in  his  recently  published  Life  of  Byron,  informs  us  that  the  Counter 
GuiccioU  was  the  prototype  of  Myrrha  in  Byron's  Sardanapalus. 

Mr.  Rtitton  Morris  is  preparing  for  the  press,  A  Translation  of  Sklect 
Sf-Rmons  from  Massillon.  We  believe  Dr.  Cox,  LibrRrian  to  the  London 
University,  is  also  engiif^^d  in  a  translation  from  the  same  divine. 

Penny  and  twopenny  literature  lias  long  had  a  bad  name.  Better  times,  however, 
arc  come;  and  one  may  get  for  the  above  sums,  really  valuable  information,  ct>n. 
veyed  in  an  interesting  manner  and  under  a  pleasing  form.  In  proof  of  this,  let  our 
readers  examine  a  little  twopence-a^week  ])nHluction,  entitled,  An(x:dote8  of  the 
Second  French  Revolution. 

Mr.  Boaden  is  now  seeing  through  the  press,  The  Memoirs  of  Mrs  Jerdan, 
which  he  has  been  preparing  for  a  long  time.  They  embrace  a  public  and  private 
history  of  the  life  of  that  celebrated  actress,  from  her  first  appearance  upon  the  Irish 
stiige,  until  her  lamented  and  premature  death  at  St.  Cloud,  together  with  the 
original  private  correspondence  and  anecdotes  of  all  the  eminent  individuals  and 
distinguished  personages  with  whom,  during  her  life,  she  associated.  The  work  ivill 
be  printed  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  and  illustrated  with  an  Engraved  Portrait,  from  a  well 
known  original  Picture. 

The  Ro.MANTfc  Annals  of  France,  from  the  times  of  Charlemagne  to  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  inclusive,  >vill  form  the  new  series  of  <<The  Komaiiceof 
History."  This  work  is  from  the  pen  of  Leitch  Ritchie,  and  mil  be  published 
early  in  October. 

The  Lives  of  the  Italian  Poets,  in  3  Vols.,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Stebbing, 
author  of  The  History  of  Chiv'aliy  and  the  Crusades,  are  just  ready  for  public^, 
tion,  embellished  with  nearly  thirty  medallion  portraits. 

Chartlev  the  Fatalist,  a  Novel  from  the  pen  of  a  constant  contributor  to 
Bbckwood's  Magazine,  may  be  expected  in  a  few  days. 

Map  of  the  Netherlands.  The  Sixth  part  of  the  Family  Cabinet  Atlas, 
which  completes  the  first  half  of  the  work,  will  contain,  besides  several  other 
phites,  u  beautiitil  Map  of  the  Netherlands.  This  Atlas,  we  perceive,  is  pro- 
ceeding under  the  special  sanction  and  patronage  of  their  Majesties. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  The  Challenge  of  a  Deist  Accepted,  or  an 
Exami nation  of  the  ohjections  to  Revelation  contained  in  **  The  Age  of  Reason,** 
and  •«  The  Deist, '*    By  John  Thomas. 

'  Mrs.  Bray,  author  of  De  Foix,  The  White  Hoods,  &c.,  has  in  the  press,  a  Ro- 
mance, entitled  The  1*alba,  or  Moor  of  Portugai^ 

The  first  Volume  of  The  Quadrupeds  of  the  Zoological  Gardens,  will 
be  ready  in  a  few  days. 

The  Lyre  and  The  Laurel,  two  volumes  of  the  most  beautiful  Fugitive 
Poetry  of  the  XlXth  Century,  will  appear  in  a  fortnight. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Evans  has  a  volume  in  the  press  on  the  formation  and  character 
of  a  Christian  Family,  entitled,  The  Rectory  of  Valehead. 

The  Arrow  and  the  Rose,  %vith  other  Poems,  by  William  Kennedy,  Author 
of  "  Fitfid  Fancies,"  &c.,  will  appear  about  the  end  of  October. 

In  the  press,  The  Law  of  the  Sabbath,  Religiocb  and  Polttical.  By 
Josiah  Condcr. 

Robert  Dawson,  Esq.,  late  chief  agent  of  the  Australian  Agricultural  Company^ 
has  a  volume  in  the  press  on  Australia  and  Emigration  ;  containing  a  minute 
account  of  the  manners,  ciLstoms,  and  natimd  dispositions  of  the  Aboriginal  inhab^ 
tants,  OR  they  exist  in  their  native  forests,  and  the  progressive  effects  of  European 
society  upon  their  morals  and  condition;  with  description  of  Australian  forest 
scenery,  and  practical  remarks  upon  the  climate,  soil,  and  capacities  of  the  country; 
being  the  result  of  three  years*  residence  in  Australia. 

Lays  from  the  East.  A  collection  of  Poems,  by  Captain  Calder  Campbell,  of 
the  Madras  Army,  will  appear  early  in  November. 

Mr.  Logan's  work  on  the  Celtic  Manners  of  the  Highlands,  and  Hii^hlanders 
and  on  the  National  peculiarities  of  Scotland,  is  nearly  ready  for  pubUcatHNi. 

The  several  Annuals  for  the  year  1831,  have  been  (mnounced  by  th«r  resper- 
tive  publishers* 


